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PEE  FACE. 


The  object  kept  in  view  by  the  writers  of  this  work  has  been  to  make 
it  Dsefiil  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  edncational  questions,  and  espe- 
cially to  those  engaged  in  the  work  of  teaching,  whether  in  Elementary, 
Secondary,  or  the  Higher  Schools.  Within  the  limits  of  a  small 
CycIopEedia  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  great  variety  of  subjects 
dealt  with  is  not  to  be  expected.  It  has  therefore  been  the  aim  of 
the  Contributors  to  give  a  telescopic  rather  than  a  microscopic  view 
of  the  edncational  facts  and  questions  discussed,  and  to  bring  their 
porely  pedagogic  features  into  clear  outline. 

Kefereucea  to  authorities  have  been  given  at  the  conclnsioa  of  the 
more  im'portant  articles  only,  as  a  carefully  compiled  Biblic^raphy  of 
Pedagc^  is  given  as  an  Appendix  to  the  book.  The  biographical 
section  of  the  work  does  not,  for  obvious  reasons,  include  notices  of 
living  persons. 

A.  E.  FLETCHER. 


Ana  itti  »u.  5«*  Schools  of  Anti- 
quiTV,  8CC.  Amt/ria. 

ArDftoId,  Antoine.  See  J.uiei!»tsTB 
and  TtBKOiiMATioy. 

Arnold,    Matthew.    Ses    Pbdagogt, 

ISKVEriijits,  nnd  [toVAI.   CoHMIS&lOilS. 

Assyria,  Schooli  ot  S«e  Schools  or 
AvngriTT, 

Atlases.      .S'c^  A[ai>h. 

Babylonia.  Schools  of.  S^j:  Sckoolb 
or  Anticjiu'I'v. 

BedC-  ^'m!  MlbDLK  AriEft  (Schools 
OF  thk). 

Bentham,  Jeremy,       Sim  Utiutahi- 

AXIMI. 

Bortiippa.  See  Scnoots  or  Axn- 
QOITV,  si'L-l.  Ansyria. 

BnchanaD,  James.    SatYovna  CniL- 

miEN    (EbUCATlyN   of), 

BaWOf.      Sr-e  Rp.fOltMATION. 

OatanbMi.    .sw  Uxkcikmatio.v. 
Castiglione,  Count  Baldaisare.      See 

Chaldea.      Stc    Scuooia    or    Anti- 

Chaacellor.    .V  Bsctor. 

CbarleiD&gne.  Six  Middlb  Agbs 
(ScHooij*  av  iiirJ. 

City  and  Oulds  of  London  Institute. 
See  Tkciisicai.  Ehucation. 

Commercial  Education.      Sne  TBnn- 

XIOAI.  El)UCATION. 

Contortiura  ma^istromm.  Sur.  Rkc- 
Toa. 

Cranfleld,  Thomat.  iSV«  Raogkd 
Sonooi.H. 

Cuneiform  Chanct«n.  Sre  Scuoolb 
OB  ANTimnrv. 

Ecoledes  Arts  etXitien.    SreTKca- 

StCAL  Kl>UrATltiS. 

Bcole  dea  boni  Enfanta.  .So«  Rk- 
1iairka!«:k. 

Eeole  Ceatiale.  ^ecTscintiCAL  Bdo- 

OATION. 

Eoole  Diderot.    Sec  TitcuKiOAL  £do- 

OATIOH. 


Egypt.      .S'-W  SCBOOLS  OF  ASTIQUITV. 

Erecn.     Sc^-  Sciioow  of  Axtiqi'itv. 
Erganzimgsschule.     Se«  Law  (Edv- 

CATiOSAL). 

Feltre.  Vittorino  de.      See  Rbxau- 

8ANCK. 

Fletcher,  Joseph.    See  Yovsa  ChiL- 

DUE\   {EnuCATION   IPF), 

Fortbildun^sEChule.     See  Law  (Edc- 

CATKINAL), 

Oeode«y.      ^s^  Matiiehaticai.  Ow- 

(*RAl"tlV. 

Oroote,  Gerard.     -sVn  Rknaissaicck, 

Hebdomadal  Board.    See  Univkumtt 
Riti.'oicM. 

Hieronyciites.    .SV«  Renaiss-uccb. 

Hnllati,  John.     Sf  Sol-Faisc. 

Jaeotot     .s>''  P.osE. 

EiuatgeveTbeschulea.      See   Tkoh 
S10AL  Education. 

Huseoms.      .s'or  Scibkcb    am> 
MrsEPits. 

Newcastle  Conunission.     5m  Botjj 
Com  m  issioSM. 

Newman,     Cardinal.     .S'<«    Rkka 
SANCB  iind  Usivku8it:ks. 

Oberlin,  J.  P. .  Am  Young  Cuilobi 
(Education  or). 

Ober  Beal.     See  Law  (Educatiokj 

S«t.   .S'OIOJM/. 

Obscurantists,      .^rr  RitNAllWAItOE, 

Occam,  William   of.    See   Bcuql 

TICIilM. 

Owen,  Robert.   See  Youh«  OiiiLDiti 

{EUUCA'IION   Of), 

Ramns,  Peter  (Pierre  de    Rain£«) 
Sf  Rkfoumation. 

Salmasiua.    See  Rbformatiok. 

Spalatin.    .S'lv:  Rbfor)ij.tio9c. 

Stow,  David.    -Vtx  Young  Ouilsri 
(Edccation  of). 

Tumebus.     S'r.  RsrosuATtox. 

Waynflete,    Bishop.        See    Midi 
Ages  (Schools  op  tmb). 

Wilderspin,     Samuel.       Srf     Yous 
Cdiluken  (Educatios  wr). 
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Abacus  (S0a(.  u  bourd  or  slah),  origi- 

^ly  any  table  of  ruoUingiiUr  form.    The 

^nn  w»s  ttluu  appUiMl  to  n  bniird  or  table 

(I  which  inattieoiaticiiinK  drew  diiigminK, 

Fhe  mbueui^  fts  at  preMiit  usnl  to  inntruct 

Ktldivn  in  the  use  of  niiinbcra,  consiKts  of 

iiininberof  [larallel  wirt-nmi  which  IwiuIk 

n  stmiig,  the  upper  wire  dmotiDg  uniU, 

ie  oext  tens,  Ac. 

Abb«7  or  Uonastio  Schools. — TIick 
•w*  two  kiiids  of  syhoolN  uiidf  r  the  ilirec- 
tioiiof  the  moDAsteriea  :  (1)  schools  alniost 
ncluaivel}-  devoted  to  tiie  lii^ht-r  educa- 
bm  of  Doiicps  and  those  who,  hivliig 
toinpl«t«d  their  proiiatiocL,  had  tJikeii  the 
"i»i  (2)  schools  distinct  from  these,  in 
thith  instruction,  either  f^tuitous  or  on 
I«yniea(,  was  given  to  children  of  all 
tlkvee  of  society  living  iu  the  iiei;;hliour- 
imi  of  tJie  mODastery.  Tlje  former  were 
Uw  prototypes  of  the  collegiate  schooU,  or 
(alleges,  which  developed  iuto  the  colle;-es 
tl(h(ford.  Cambridge,  and.  later  on,  those 
UWinclic6l4T  and  Eton.  From  the  latter 
tynng  nuuiy  of  the  endowed  grammar 
•diools  (7.V.),  which,  at  tJie  dissolution  of 
Ibe  iDonast«ries,  were  placed  in  the  hands 
tt  Uy  tni8tc««  by  charter  or  letters  patent 
PiUioTodor  sovereigns.  Cnthedral  schools 
KR  (iiniUr  to  this  latter  kind  of  inon- 
Mlie  «chon1. 

Abbreviated  Longhand.— Hchoolmas- 
'tn  do  not  gMMtrftlly  encom-age  the  prac- 
lice  of  aklMt!viitt4Kl  longhand  liy  their 
«|ilt,but  for  their  own  purposes  teachers 
KoU  jBtTA  mucli  time  by  ndopling  the 
>bbt«ri«tta«>t  now  in  gi.^ncml 
■k^nphtst*,  journal icts,  and 
won^  thn  carnmoncr  of  thi'sc  nbbrevia- 
HDB  Ant  I,  the  ;  o,  of  ;  w,  wnth  ;  c',  could  ; 
.  have  ;  A',  had  ;  fru,  been  ;  /,  for  ;  /m, 
nm ;  nt,  not  ;  t,  that ;  u'A,  who,  which, 
what ;  jr,  ing ;  f,  tion  or  tian  ;  ?nt, 
X  ;  «A,  iball;  nbt,  about  ;  nrat,  cir- 


Vnatanet* ;  ffttt,    nirmingham  ;   L'pool, 


Liverpool,  and  so  on.  The  general  rule 
for  alilircviatitig  longhand  is  to  omit  the 
vowels,  except  initial  vowels  and  ^ucji  as 
it  is  obviously  necessary  to  retain  to  pre- 
vent i-onfusion.      Scr  SiiortiiaM). 

Abbreviations .^Tlie  abbreviations  in 
seholftstic  use  are  chielly  thosi-  eniployi'd 
to  denote  acawleniic  attaimiients,  us  K.A., 
Bachelor  of  j\rts,  M.A,.  Master  of  Artii, 
(to.,  or  to  facilitate  the  working  of  papt'ni, 
Ac,  in  matlieniatics  and  other  studies. 
In  univprHily  e.xamjua lions  caiiilidatesurH 
generally  permitteiL  to  abbreviate  exten- 
sively ill  working  geoumtricjil  papitrs  bv 
using  aigua  and  figures,  though  many 
l4^achers  object  to  the  adoption  of  this 
practice  by  young  pupils. 

ABC  Yethod,  by  which  diildri'n  learn 
all  the  hrtters  of  the  al|)habi^L  froni  an 
ABC  book,  from  the  blackboai-d,  from 
cards,  Ac.  The  pupil  is  instructed  to 
point  to  the  letters  singly  in  turn,  and 
thus  associate  the  form  with  the  name. 
Thissystem  has  now  generally  been  super- 
seded by  the  Word  Method  (q.v.). 

ABC  Shooters  (German  ABC 
Sc-liUlien). — J  ocular  nameforUermau  chil- 
dren lemming  the  ABC.  '  Kchutzen  '  iu 
the  Middle  Ages  were  the  younger  wan- 
dering scholars,  who,  like  fags,  were  com- 
pelled to  find  food  for  tho  elder  boys  by 
begging  or '  shooting,'  i.e.  purloining,  stray 
fowls,  Ac.  In  German  students'  slang 
echietsen  (shoot)  still  h.is  this  sense. 

Abccedftrian.  —  This  word,  composed 
of  the  first  four  letters  of  tho  alphabet, 
use    by    denotes  a  pupil  in  the  most  elementary 
authors.    st*ge  of  education. 

Abelard,  Peter,  b.  at  Palais,  near 
Nantea,  1079,  died  IH2.  He  is  one  of 
the  most  famous  of  thi^  early  ^Scholastics. 
Hilt  attainments  and  his  etoi]uence  com- 
biiKxl  t-ogive  him  an  important  place  as 
an  educationist.  His  father  was  "N«B.\tV'j, 
and  spared  jio  expense  in  UU  aon'a  eAiicV 
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tion.  Having  lounit  fri-lirriw,  Greek,  iind 
lAtin,  AtM'!;ird  wi-iit  to  ihn  Univpnnty  of 
Pariji,  which  i!iijo_¥t!il  at  tlmt  time  a  wiili?- 
•prriid  fiinin.  Then!  li«  bpc-umo  tliu  pupil 
of  fJuiUiiump  de  Clmiiipeuux,  the  moat  skil- 
ful dialnctjaaii  of  the  ugt-.  AlieUnl  soon 
surfHLSsed  his  uiaHU-r,  and  often  cImlleiiRed 
liim  to  public  disjiu tation a.  AI>L-lnril  re- 
tired to  Meluii  and  lectured  tlien-,  whit!n?r 
some  of  t!ie  Parisian  students  followed 
him.  But  his  health  gave  n'ay,  altliou^'li 
not  yet  twent.y-tvro,  owing  to  Iiis  severe 
Studies :  aod  for  some  time  he  sought 
rest.  After  many  changes  we  find  him 
again  in  Paris,  iis  proff.ssor  of  divinity, 
surrounded  by  thfimostrminrntscholarsof 
tiis  Age.  ll[:n:  it  wu  thut  he-  rnra?iveil 
H^loist',  niBCi!  of  tile  rii^h  cmnon  Kulliert, 
OS  II  pupil.  Hitr  philcisophin  studies,  how- 
ever, ejidt-d  in  n  ronmntin  iittathmpnt  thut 
hns  beL-ome  us  i'i>lnbn>l«d  in  litcmture  as 
thiit  of  Swift  and  Stelk.  This  disturlied 
the  ri«t  of  Abulard's  Ufe,  and  cuusrul  liitn 
much  trouble  and  many  eri^iiiies.  Iti 
Alwlard's  time  there  were  two  courst-s 
of  scholastic  instruction  :  the  ■  trivimn,' 
containing  granininr,  rhetoric,  and  dia- 
lectics oi'  philosophy;  the  'quadrivium,' 
comprising  arithmotie,  music,  geometry, 
astronomy.  Abelard's  contemporaries 
agree  in  regarding  him  as  an  accom- 
plished master  in  all  these.  This  must  )h> 
understood,  of  course,  with  regard  to  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  for  it  is  certain 
tliat  no  Greek  text  of  the  writings  of 
Aristotle  existi^d  at  that  time  id  France. 
8ome  MS.  copif*  of  hig  works  remain,  and 
they  may  hp  sfinn  in  thf  British  Museum. 
In  i.hcm  and  in  his  printed  works  all  the 
qiiotjitionii  from  AriBtotln  are  In  liatin. 
Aberdeen  University.     .SVe  Univsk- 

81TIKH. 

Absenteeism.    Sr^  Attrsdasck. 

Absent-miiidedneas. — This  term  indi- 
cate* that  vari«ty  of  iiibttlpntion  which 
arise*  from  im-ntiil  preoccupiition.  This 
may  hn  duo  to  thn  action  of  soinp  rxtj?rnal 
•timulnii,  ax  when  a  child  fails  to  listj^n  to 
what  i»  Kaid  to  him  becuuse  hv  ii  watching 
the  movrmnnts  of  a  fly  on  the  window. 
In  a  itpBcinl  manner  the  term  refers  to  tha 
withdrawal  of  attention  from  the  external 
Rurroundingi  as  a  whole,  as  when  a  child 
jg  wholly  inattentive  to  wUal  it  wm  and 
hoars  liecause  it«  tboughta  are  absorbM  in 
tho  anticipalion  of  some  treat.  A  Ix^t 
to  drunmy  imafciaation  and  reverie  i*  a 
eonimon   cause  of   absent-minded  niuw  in 


TE^^H 

tetition  ^H 
d    by  t» 


children.  As  a  source  of  inattention 
must  be  carefully  dislinguiahcd 
teacher  from  mental  sluggisliness,  as  com- 
monly illustrated  in  idle  wandering  of  the 
tlioughts,  or  what  Locke  calls  '  saunter- 
ing.' As  tlie  history  of  more  than  ona 
distinguished  man  tellfi  us,  absent- minded - 
iie^s  in  relation  to  school  lessons  tony  bo 
a  sign  of  intense  mental  activity  othorviso 
absorbed  ;  and  the  game  fact  ix  «lill  mora 
strikingly  illustrated  in  tin-  habitual  ab- 
straction of  the  Rtudmt  from  liin  «ur- 
roundings.  Al.>sent- minded  m-ss  Bnds  its 
proper  remedy  in  the  habitual  awakening 
of  uie  child's  interest  in  his  surroundinpi, 
in  the  caricful  training  of  the  obsorring 
faculty  and  thp  practical  ajititudes,  and  in 
thd  investing  of  subjecta  of  iiistructiOQ 
with  all  ptesible  attractiveness.  Sm  At- 
test) o\. 

Abstract  and  Concrete.— Tliese  refer 
to  a  fundamnitul  distinction  in  our  know- 
ledge. We  may  have  a  knowledge  of  aOiM 
pai-ticular  thing  in  its  completeness,  as,  for 
example,  of  water  as  something  at  once 
6ttid,  transparent,  Ac.  This  is  knowledge 
of  things  in  the  concret*.  <>n  the  other 
hand,  we  may  think  about  the  property 
fluidity  apart  from  water  and  aJi  other 
invrticular  subsljiiice.>i.  Tli is  knowledge  of 
c|uatitic5,  as  distinct  from  concrete  things 
as  whales,  is  said  to  be  knowledge  of  the 
abstract.  In  Logic  all  names  of  things, 
wliiHber  general  or  singular,  are  called 
concrete  terms,  all  names  of  qualities  ab- 
stract terms,  It  is  evident  from  this  defi- 
nition tliat  the  region  of  abstract' knowledgt 
is  tliatwith  which  science  is  specially 
cerned  ;  for  all  science  deals  with  the  c<iin> 
nion  qualities  or  properties  of  things, such 
as  form,  chemical  qualities,  .tc,  and  the 
general  laws  which  govern  thcjic  It  is  a 
fundamental  maxim  of  modern  cdu 
that  concrete  knowledge  must  pi 
abstract,  Before  a  child  cAn  gain  any 
aljslract  ideas,  na  those  of  numhi?r,  force, 
nmral  courage,  somn  knowlndge  of  con- 
crete examples  is  indiiipcTunibhs  Ili-neo 
it  follows  that  subjects  which  drail  targi-ly 
with  the  concrete.asdcscriplivegcogr.iphy, 
narrative  history,  Ac,  should  form  the 
first  part  of  the  currii-uhim.  A  concn?ta 
presentation  of  the  mori'  striking  focta  of 
physical  science  by  means  of  obj«ct  Im- 
j  sons,  supplemented  by  diwcri]>tion,  is  tlia 
I  natural  introduction  to  the  more  ab»t; 
I  consideration  of  its  laws.  (On  Ui<!  tnuid- 
I  tJoo  from  concrete  to  abstnuit  km  Hi 
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er,  SdtKOlion,  cbap.  ii.;  Bain,  Edu- 
M  Seietu!«,  chap,  vii.) 
Htnctioit.— In  ila  wtdeat  scope  this 
means  the  wiihdruwal  of  the  niiwl 
3ne  object  or  feature  of  au  object  in 
to  fix  it  on  Another.  It  is  tu  this 
the  necessary  nccoiu  pan  intent  of  all 
ItratioD.  In  a  more  speci&l  sense 
ien  to  tlie  tumin;;  away  of  the 
lita  fnan  th«  differences  among  indi- 
:  thing*  no  u  to  fix  them  on  the 
of  sitnilnrity.  It  is  thus  tlie  opcra- 
'hich  imnipdint^ily  lends  to  a  know- 
of  th«  cnmnion  (|iin1iti?s  of  things, 
abstract  knnwIfMJ^c.  Tlius,  in  order 
a  »  dmr  iilm  of  rniindncNU,  the  rliild 
compare  a  nuinlHtrof  rnund  things, 
loll,  a  marbl<!,  nn  oriingi-,  >i-c..,  nnd 
of  from  till!  otlirr  and  ilistinguiKhing 
H  of  cut'h,  OS  thi^  colour  of  the 
I.  Abstnu'tion  of  a  jtiwater  or  loss 
» of  diffieully  i*  always  involvmi  in 
loaUou  orKeneniliiuition,  i.e.  the  jiro- 
f  vbich  the  mind  fonii*  the  notion 
eneral  i-Ioas,  as  aniuint,  toy.  &c.  It 
nten  as  (lie  main  ingredient  into 
Ion,  i.e.  the  operation  by  which  the 
pMses  from  a  consideration  of  par- 
r  foots  to  Uutt  i>f  tliH  general  law 
they  obey.  Sincii  in  idl  cases  abs' 
mis  a  coiilin^  aside  or  pultin^iout  of 
if  much  tliiit  is  jiniiiifnt  to  the  mind, 
8  (or  ail  i-ffort  of  will.  HencH  the 
Ity  attendinjf  the  study  o£  uU  gene- 
B  aad  abstmet  subjerts  iii  the  case  of 
<diildreu.  Tlie  more  numerous  and 
)g  the  pmnta  of  diversity,  and  thu 
subtle  and  oljarore  t]ie  points  of 
ri^,  the  greater  the  effort  of  abstrao- 
Njmired.  The  faculty  of  abstraction, 
b  appearing  in  a  crude  form  in  young 
m,  ia  the  last  to  reach  its  full  deve- 
nt.  The  higher  abstractions,  us  those 
tbetnatics,  jihysieat  science,  gr&m- 
ic,  should  ordy  be  introduced  in  the 
■ts^n  of  education.  Tlie  natural 
anee  of  th«  child  to  abstraction 
Im  nM  by  a  careful  process  of  pre- 
DB.  This  includes  the  accumulation 
ufficient  qaaotily  of  concrete  know- 
«  jndicious  selection  of  examples 
I  head,  and  a  gradual  transition 
of  an  easy  character  per- 
sen^ble  qualities,  as  weight, 
lo  those  of  a  more  difficult 
rith  recondite  qualities. 
JTif  Teaehfr'*  Ifandbook  of 
,  chape,  xii.  sad  xiii.) 


Abitract  Science.— .\11  science,  as 
general  knowledge  of  things,  i.e.  of  things 
so  far  OS  they  have  common  qualities,  is 
abstract  knowledge.  At  the  same  time  » 
certain  group  of  the  sciences  are  marked 
off  as  Abstract  and  another  group  as  Con- 
crete. The  former  deal  with  a  fow  pro- 
perties common  to  a  wide  variety  of  things. 
Thus  unathematics,  the  best  type  of  an  abs- 
tract science,  deals  with  the  most  general 
upect  of  things,  vIe.  quantity  ;  for  all  ob. 
jpcta,  of  whatever  nature  they  may  be, 
exhibit,  the  uttribute  of  quantity.  On  the 
other  band,  the  sciences  of  description  and 
cliisxificAtion,  as  botany,  deal  with  the 
many  common  qunlitips  or  characters  of  a 
c'om]Miratively  restricted  region  of  pheno- 
mena. Henctt  tliey  ore  callod  Concrete. 
In  iiii-iny  coses  we  arc  able  to  distinguish 
an  abstract  or  theoretical  and  n,  concrete 
branch  of  the  siune  subject.  Thus  in  me- 
chanics we  have  a  theoretical  department 
dealing  with  the  universal  laws  of  equili- 
brium and  motion,  and  concrete  iipplicn- 
tiona  of  these  to  particular  forms  snd 
combiiiatiotES  of  matter,  as  hydrostjitics. 
The  distinction  between  Alistract  an<t  Con- 
crete science  has  an  important  bt^ariiig  on 
the  order  in  which  the  sciences  should  be 
studied,  Tlie  Abstract  acieiices,  being 
relatively  simple  and  fundamentJil,  should 
preL*de  the  corresiionding  Concrete 
sciences.  Thus  a  certain  knowledge  of 
mathematics  is  necessary  to  the  study  of 
physics,  chemistry,  Ac.  (.^rv  Bain,  Logie, 
Deduction,  Introduction,  and  11.  Spencer, 
EdwiUioii,  chap,  i.) 

Academy  (Or.  'AKn&j^'a). — A  recrea- 
tion ground  at  Athens,  believed  to  havo 
been  named  after  Academus,  an  Atlienian 
hero  of  the  time  of  the  Trojan  expedition. 
The  Academia  was  the  favourite  resort  of 
Plato.  Here  he  used  to  lecture  to  his 
pupils  and  followers;  hence  his  school  of 
philoaophywas  called  the  Academic  School. 
After  the  revi\-al  of  tetters  the  term  Aca- 
demy cnme  to  be  applied  to  the  higher 
schools  of  inHtruction,  particularly  to  such 
as  were  of  n  unique  and  special  character, 
as  the  academies  of  music,  fine  arts,  the 
naval  and  military  academies,  Ac,  In 
Kngland  the  application  of  the  word  baa 
been  considerably  extended  and  appro- 
priated as  the  jippellation  of  Schools  of 
various  grades.  A  similar  abuse  of  the 
term  is  also  common  in  the  I'nitcd  States. 
In  Kmuce,  however,  as  in  Rus^a.,  Sweden, 
and  other  Kuropean  countries,  ib«  \mo  <A 
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the  term  is  fiow  ntmost  conlintMl  to  the 
learned  aocieUes  for  tin*  tulvB4it*iiieiit  of 
literature,  scienr^  nnd  •rt.  The  AeaiUm.ie 
/ran.fnif''  is  the  fiiml  court  (if  apjwal  ou 
queationa  relating  to  French  [ilulology, 
grantmar,  ic.  Thi-  Anademie  ilea  inncrijr- 
lionii et, bellfn-lf.UreK  is  aiiothf  r famous asao- 
ciatioQ  of  Frcncii  aavajiU.  The  ilesiniblu- 
ness  of  estiililisliiiig  uii  Eugliali  auadeuiy  of 
leurned  tuun  havuig  tho  authority  of  tbe 
Acadfmie  Jranfaine  lias  beeii  abty  advO' 
catei)  bj  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  and  others. 

Aocidenoe.     See  Ubamhar. 

Accidcnta.      Sf  t^ciiooL  Suieosrv. 

AccompliBhments. — This  term  refcra  to 
Uiat  part  of  the  ocIucatioD  of  girls  (q.v) 
which  includes  instruction  id  those  nrts 
which  for  the  most  part  are  onmnietitjil. 
Accompliahiiieiits  include  drawing  nnd 
paintiiiK  of  a  mildly  artistic  kind,  ilancing, 
and  that  kiud  of  music  whicli  tinds  fii\our 
in  drawing-rooms,  Locke  attached  great 
iiuportauce  to  dancing  its  a  neceesary  ac- 
COUiplislimcnt  even  for  a  gentleman,  but 
objected  to  jiainting  on  the  ground  that 
'ill  painting  ifl  one  of  thti  worst  tilings  in 
the  world,  and  to  altaia  a  tolerable  degree 
of  skill  in  it  rmjuires  too  iiiucli  of  a  niaii's 
time.'     Stn  j^Ssthetic  Cultuke. 

AconstiGS.^ — The  subject  of  sound  has 
two  Iminches — one  purely  observational 
and  concerned  with  the  vibrations  of  ajr 
or  of  liquids  and  solids  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  ^imulati;  tlie  senae  of  hearing. 
These  vibrations  are  different  froin  those 
which  excite  the  sense  of  sight,  iiiasniuch 
as  they  are  longitudinal  and  not  trans- 
versftl  ;  that  is,  Uiey  consist  of  condensa- 
tions and  raraCactious  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  sound  travels,  not,  as  in  the 
cose  of  light  of  vibrations,  at  right  angles 
to  the  direction  in  which  the  disturb- 
ance is  propagated.  The  other  branch  of 
acoustics  oonatstiH  in  a  study  of  the  means 
by  which  it  produces  aenaation  in  the 
brain,  and  the  physical  conditions  under 
which  those  sensations  am  estimated  as 
pleJtsunible  or  painful.  All  aubatances 
are  more  or  less  elastic.  When  a  portion 
of  an  elastic  medium  is  compressed  it 
tends  to  expand  again,  and  hating  ex- 
panded it  passes  through  thii  normal  con- 
dition to  a  condition  of  rarefaction,  and 
boforu  it  comes  to  itn  original  condition  it 
poRKOs  through  many  ouch  phases.  Thus 
any  violent  disturbance  of  the  air  prn- 
duMs  on  alteroato  condensation  and  rare- 
faction called  a  ware,  and  this  repeats 


itself  indefinitely,  sprewUng  out  itit 
the  surrounding  air,  like  thi-  ripplnii  i  _ 
smooth  lake  from  »  stone  which  in  thrown 
in.  Tlie  rate  at  which  tliis  diaturbancK 
travels  is  in  air  aliout  1,000  feet  n  seootid. 
The  distance  which  a  complete  w»vo  occB- 
pies  varies.  Tlie  central  c  of  the  jtiiuiob 
a  recurrent  wave  whose  length  is  abo«t 
ii  feet.  Hence  the  number  of  wavea 
which  fall  on  the  ear  in  a  second  oui  be 
calculated.  If  each  takes  up  4  j  feet  aud 
there  are  enough  of  tliem  in  a  second  (0 
cover  1,090  feet,  tlien  we  approximatctf 
tind  tlie  number  by  dividing  1,090  by  4^, 
which  gives  us  2G4-  Tlie  standard  nam- 
ber  of  vibrations  for  the  central 
altered  in  recent  times  owiue  to  a  i 
in  the  standard  of  pitch.  It  is  now  i 
actly  304  vibrations  iu  a  second, 
concussion  or  rapid  disturbance  leads! 
the  formation  of  waves  in  the  air 
any  medium.  These  waves  are  not 
general  musical  notes.  For  the  prodn»^ 
tiou  of  the  latter  regularly  recur 
disturbances  are  necessary,  ntid  ordin 
noiaea  consist  of  an  indelinite  numb 
musical  notes  so  mingled  togmtlier 
their  separate  exist«-nces  are  undiKcernil 
The  chief  modes  of  producing  mt 
sounds  arc  by  the  vibration  of  a 
of  a  membrane,  and  of  a  thin  tongnel 
metal  in  a  current  of  air.  Tlie  powerj 
the  note  produced  ia  much  inten^fied  I 
a  resounding  V>oai-d  or  n  cloaed  mass  J 
air  of  such  dimenaions  as  to  vibrate 
turaUy  iu  accord  with  the  note  prodnc 
Thus  iu  an  organ  the  sound  is  prodn 
by  an  inaignilicant  tongue  of  mebd,  wti 
vibrates  with  a  multitude  of  notes. 
organ-pipe  takes  up  that  one  which 
adapted  for,  and  ia  the  cause  of  the  wl 
volume  of  sound.  If  vibrations  ere 
certain  number  in  a  second  they  pass  1 
yond  the  limits  of  audibility.  This 
with  different  persons.  Some  can 
the  cry  of  a  bat ;  it  is  too  slirill  for  i 
to  discern.  A  whistle  has  been  At 
by  Mr.  Gallon  in  which  tlie  rate  of  ■ 
tion  can  be  graduitlty  altered,  and  a  nd 
is  produced  which,  gradually  bccon 
shriller,  passes  beyond  the  bearing  I 
one  tlien  of  another  of  a  company 
listen  to  it.  When  it  is  inaudible  t 
one  it  will  still  influence  a  sensitive  I 
Similarly  vibrations  pass  below  Ui«  li 
of  audibility  when  they  beooine 
than  a  certain  rate. 

A  most  instructive  experiment,  vrll 


Ea  mftny  fact*  of  optics  ak  wii!1  ns 
Lict,  is  Uia  fnllowing  :  Wc  tnlcn 
lamdg-fofltA  of  diflcfrant  periods  of 
itlon.  Two  KRiitll  iKiuiii  nre  )iung  tiy 
^ea<I  so  that  oiu:  juit  touches  tliu  ]>rxing 
Lch  fork.  A  thinl  tuning-fork  in  now 
ded  which  is  of  tin?  sumc-  period  of 
itiou  OA  one  of  th6  forlts.  Tim  Iwad 
KUdmity  to  tliat  fork  will  be  tlirown 
nd  fro,  while  the  Iwad  toucliiiiK  Uie 
r  tuning-fork  will  remain  at  rest.  This 
rs  that  the  tuniti;;-fork  will  take  up 
I  tim  air  tit?  vibration  which  it  itSHif 
give  out,  and  the  solid  mass  of  steel 
bn  8«t  in  motion  by  tlie  extremely 
It*  inllufnces  of  the  waves  of  air, 
mmr  oflect  is  produced  with  strings 
J  «t*T!t*-ln'ii  to  various  degrees  of  ten- 
Lrt  up  imitgine  a.  room  to  he  oom- 
ily  filtnl  with  strings;  of  one  length 
one  iti^nr  of  tension,  such  that  they 
d  oil  givn  out  tlin  snmr  notrr.  Let 
a  wt  of  muKi«jil  notion  tntvorM!  the 
,  eonnKting  of  thi!  note  to  which  the 
p  «ra  atbuniul  and  others  as  well, 
note  wUl  Hi-t  all  tlit!  string  in  vibm- 
Kod  in  m  c(H»ni]U(!n<--e  it  will  ittulf  be 
■bed — it  will  not  pass  through  the 
,  vhilw  thv  othor  notns  will  juiasou, 
wdiig  taken  up  in  producing  rin  effect 
U  room.  Heri!  the  room  full  of 
JB  ill  of  the  nnture  of  a  xubiitanoii 
i  kbtortM  tlint  kind  of  \-ibmti(>n 
ti  it,  wh(^n  itsi^lf  »et  in  vibnition, 
1  give  oiiL  Therfi  arn  innny  itiKt»ncc£ 
action  of  tliis  kind  in  heat  and  light, 
ht  wbol«  study  of  x]M>ctruni  analysi* 
npoa  »  siniilar  jihenoiuenou  in  the 
of  U|[ht. 

be  ribrations  of  the  air  are  conveyed 
9  brain  by  a  ddicat^^  iijipiirutus,  con- 
g  o(  tJi«  following  parln  :  A  mem- 
>  whieh  b  agitated  by  t!i<^  wuvpji 
Bg  down  the  paauge  of  the  ear.  To 
nembnuia  are  attached  two  bones 
ing  a  lever  and  conveying  tlie  vibra- 
to anotlier  membnuie.  Tliis  latter 
b^oe  eudoaes  a  space  titled  with 
Wm  vestibtUe,  and  from  this  space 
Ht  two  spiral -formed  canals  and  a 
isfaaped  like  a  snail-shell,  the  cochlea. 
Um  fluid  of  the  cochlea  project  a 
wr  of  small  Bhrea  or  rods  of  varying 
hi,uid  it  is  sup})OBed  that  vi1:irations 
ijilig  iat«a  an<  picliod  out  by  these 
I,  «ac3i  Chr^  being  set  in  vibration 
I  eorTMpoodiog  vibration,  and  eon- 
1  by  Ibem  to  the  auditory  nerve. 
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Although  in   the  air  the  mnltitudinoiu 
vibrntions  of  a  piece  of  music  are  com- 
pounded into  a  single  compies  agitation, 
stil!  tho  car  haa  the  power  of  picking  out 
«ach  note,  and  even  the  pdrticularkind  of 
notis  of  every  in.'strument — that  is  to  aay^ 
IJieru    is  the  power   in    the  e-nr  of  dis- 
tinguishing tile  serend  vibrations,  how- 
ever compounded.     Tlie  state  of  the  aif 
through  which  a  numhi-r  of  musical  notes 
is  pitssing  i.s  very  complicated.     \Vc  will 
consider  two  instances.     Take  the  noto  o 
and  tlie  c  above  it.     When  the  note  O 
sounds,  the  air  has  it£  point  of  greatest 
compression  und  greatest  rarefaction  at 
distances  of  4  feet  from  each  other.    Due 
to  the  higher  c  there  are  compressions 
and  rarefactions  at  distances  of    2  feet 
from  each  other.    These  will  combine  into 
a  series  at  a  distance  of  '2  feet,  but  these 
compressions  and  rarefactiona  will  not  be 
identical  ;   where  the  phases  of   the  two 
notes  coincide  there  will  hea  more  marked 
effect  than  where  they  differ.     Still  tho 
!  total  seri^  will  be  regular,  and  its  phases 
will  reciir,  complicated  as  they  are,  within 
ri  short  interval.     If  two  notes,  liowever, 
be  sounded  together,  the  periods  of  which 
differ  hut  slightly,  tjifiy  will,  if  started  in 
corresponding  phases  at  one  time,  augment 
each  other  considerably,  but  after  a  cer- 
tain  time,  when  the  faster  wave  has  gained 
sufficiently  on  the  slower  wave,  tliey  will 
almost  neutralise  each  other.     Hence,  tlm 
sound   will  rise  and  fall  in  intensity  at 
appreciable  infervals,  giving  rise    to  an 
eBoct  similar  to  that  of  the  flickering  of 
a  candle.     Tliis  is  productive  of  an  un- 
pleus.t.nt  jiensation  to  the  ear,  and  it  is 
found   tiiat  wiiat  are  called  disharmonie* 
in  music  are  notes  related  in  the  abovn 
fashion  t«)  eucli  other.     For  the  experi- 
mental and  general  knowledge  of  acoiintics 
Tyndall's  book  on  fiound  may  be  consulted. 
Airy's  aixl  Dotdtin's  books  give  the  more 
mathematical     treatment.       Helmboltoc's 
book  on  the  ^nsationa  of  Tone  has  been 
traoalated,  and  is  the  authority  on  tlie 
phenomena  of  sound  in  relation  to  the 
sense  of  hearing. 

Acquisitioii  of  Knowledge,  or  learn- 
ing ill  its  widest  signification,  includes 
every  operation  by  which  the  mind  comes 
into  posaeasiou  of  a  new  fact  or  truth. 
This  may  take  place  either  by  means  of  a 
new  personal  observation,  through  the  in- 
struction of  others,  or  &nally  as  the  T«fti^i^^ 
of  refiection  and  reasoning  u^iom  wVuL  \a 
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already  known.  In  the  Darrower  and 
■ohoUwtic  sense  it  refers  to  the  gimtiiifi  of 
kiiowled^  by  th«  h«Ip  of  others'  instruc- 
Uoo.  Ilrnce  tJi«  n«i)aisitioD  of  knowledge 
MsoincttimwdictiiigijiKhorlfrom  thv  child's 
inde^ndv^nt  discovpry  of  it,  Leamiog  is 
oft«n  »pok<!(i  i>f  an  if  it  wore  a.  mpre  ex- 
ertion of  thf  fiiniltv  of  memory,  lint 
whirerer  new  knnielrdgi:  is  gnini'd  there 
in  K  preliminary  nnxt-iw  of  cnnipri^h ending 
or  BAniinilnting  Um  new  miititrisLtii.  Thus 
in  gcKBpiiig  n  new  fnct  in  gmgmphy  or 
natural  liial^My,  u  child's  mind  muiit  put 
forth  activity  in  lirat  aimlysing  or  n'sol  ving 
tlie  couples  wholu  into  itM  pnrts  or  elc' 
meats,  and  then  ftyntlietiutlly  recombining 
these,  and  viewing  Uieni  in  Uicir  pn)per 
relation  one  to  atiotlier.  Not  only  so.  the 
new  fact  presented  can  only  be  gnLK|)ed  or 
realised  by  the  iiiiud  by  the  aid  of  it« 
points  of  affinity  with  what  is  ulreatly 
known.  In  other  words,  tlie  tiiind  liiu  to 
asaimilate  the  new  to  the  old.  In  the  ease 
of  learning  new  concrete  fact«  by  verbal  de- 
wcription,  this  nssiniilrttive  process  assuuies 
the  form  of  constructing  a  new  pictorial 
reprenentiition  out  of  niiktrrinls  supplied  by 
tlie  reproductivp  fiu:ulty.  {tiff.  Ihaui.va- 
Tlos.)  Where  Ui(?  now  fnet  is  not  only 
imuginntivpty  realised,  bus  also  underetoud, 
the  proeetu  of  nuimilation  includes  the 
refemice  of  it  to  some  previously  know-Q 
cloM,  and  to  some  famUiar  principle  or 
rule.  Tt  is  thus  evident  that  leaniing  is 
ne\-er  a  purely  passive  process  of  reception, 
but  ulwnys  involves  the  activity  of  the 
vhild'it  own  mind.  There  is  do  gaining  of 
knowledge  where  there  is  not  close  at- 
tention and  a  xerious  effort  t«  take  apart 
And  recombiiie  the  mntt-naln  presented  by 
the  tewher.  (Ste  K.  A.  Bchmid's  A'ncy- 
clopHdif  des  yetamml.  Enuihtiiu^g-  «rid 
UfU«rrickl*we»en,  article  '  Li-liren  und 
LsniMi,') 

AcroMDBtic  Hethod  (uK^ot/jjiruKJ;,  to 
bo  heaid),  a  t«nu  applied  to  the  oral 
nwthod  of  instractiou  odo^tted  by  Aris- 
totle. 

Activity.— By  llie  activity  of  n  thing 
is  me-nnt  the  putting  forth  of  it*  gpfcilic 
and  characteristic  force.  In  a  wide  sense 
nature  a«  a  whole  ts  eonKt»ntly  active, 
and  this  activity  is  a  special  chnmeteristic 
of  living  things.  In  the  human  Wing  we 
hare  both  a  phy&ical  or  bodily  and  n 
mental  activity.  Children,  like  young 
animals,  exhibit  a  marked  tendency  to 
spontaneous  muscular  action,  as  may  bs 


seen  in  their  piny  (•(«  Pi-av).     This 
stinctive  impulse  to  muscular  exertion 
an  important  condition  of  the  grnwth 
the  iKKlily  powers,  anil  of  th«t  aciiuisition 
of  the  comninnd  of  the  organs  of  iaor». 
ment  by  the  will  {ife  Will).     Monta]  ac- 
tivity, nx  distinguished  from  bodily,  is  tka 
conscious  ejTcrcisn  of  mfittul  ijowiy.     ITw 
most  gene  ml  nnmc  for  this  ts  Attcntioa 
(which  gre).    It  is  now  gtrnrrully  udmiUnl 
that  uU  mental  developnurut  is  the  rosstt 
of  the  child's  self -activity.    A  child  leonu 
just  in  proportion  to  tli*!  d^ree  in  which 
it  actively  exerts  its  intellectual  faculties. 
Tliis    mental    ucUvity   IS  lu   tbe  «ariitt 
stages  of  development  closely  coaaoMl 
with  bodily.     It  is  by  using  tJw  or^BDl  of 
sense  in  observation  and  by  experiment- 
ing with  the  moving  organs,  more  esped- 
aJIy  tlie  Imnds.  tliat  Uie  child's  inUUi- 
gence  is   called    into    play,      ilence  the 
educational    )sigiii6cance    of    the 
spontaneous   tendency    to    moveniflDt, 
significance  wliich  Froebel  was  the 
to  fully  Hee  and  utilise.    Tbe  higher  fi 
of  mental  activity  shows  itself  in  the 
untary  concentration  of  attention  in  re- 
producing former  iiupressions,  and  in  stPpS' 
rating;   and   recombiuing  these  so  u  U 
carry  out  the  operations  of  imagination 
and  thought.    Thin  so-called  inteJlectusI 
activity  is  immediately  dependent  on  sb 
exertion  of  will,  aod  hence  may  be  said  M 
contain  a  moral  ingredient.    At  the  ssmS 
time  it  is  customary  to  distinguish  from 
this  intellectual  a  moral  activity,  whidl 
shows  itself  in  an  effort  of  will  to  do  what 
is  right.  Such  exertion  is  the  proper  m«aii^ 
by  which  the  will    is  strengthened   and 
character  formed  (*•*  OiiAtutrrKii).    Thi»» 
we  see  that   the  child's  physical,  int«l' 
iectual,  and  moral  development  alike  da- 
pond   on    its    self- activity.     (i'«   K .    A- 
.Sehmid's   A'B'-^i'fo/«jrfM,  article    'Tbati^- 
keitstripb,') 

Adam,  Alexander,  a  celebrated  ScoP" 
tiah  teacher,  lK>ni  in  Morayshire  in  1741  — 
In  i'tiy  hf  succeeded  to  thi;  rectorditp  o* 
the  High  School  of  Rdinbur^h,  wbrre  h^ 
distinguished  himself  by  intnxluciiig  ih^ 
study  of  classiciil  geogi»phy  and  liiBtoiy^ 
and  hy  tejiching  his  ]>upiU  t.he  d«ad  laii^ 
gunges  liy  aid  of  iJiitir  native  tongue,  •' 
methotl  which  hf  proliably  l>orr«wed  fnni» 
the  Port- Royalists  (7.  v.).  Adun  pBb^ 
lislied  the  first  Latin  grammar  written 
English.  Previous  to  him  tbe  whole 
Um   ttxt  of    grammars  was   written 
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lAtin.  nis  ill  novation  was  conil«itintHl 
by  loany,  but  soon  bet^itie  po|>uliir.  mid 
edilioii  afti'i-  ecUUou  of  Lis  frnuiiitmr  up- 
penred  witli  groat  r&pidily.  Ht^  v/us  uJbo 
tli«  founder  of  tltefir«t  orguiiittitiou  of  Scol/- 
tish  tutors  for  mutual  benefit.  He  iIiimI 
1809. 

Adelaide  UiuTerrity.    Sue  UinvBBai- 

TIKS. 

AdmiuistrttUon.    Se^  Education  Ds- 
yAKT«Gvr. 

Adult  Educfttioa. — The  promotora  of 

Uio  various  systems  of  iiduU  ixlucatiou  con- 

Umd,  in  tliii  tinit  plncc,  that  the  insUruction 

n-crav™!  in  tlir  day  school  ought  to  Iw  con- 

iinumJ,  or  thnt  mnrh  of  thi;  ndvanljige  will 

bit  lost ;   in  tlio  s<H:oni)   ptiu;iT,   Uint  some 

provision  should   bi!  niiidi^  for  lulults  to  . 

apcnd  their  iL-iMin.-  tinx!  in  ii  iniinnir  iit 

ODce  «nJoyabl(i  an<l  i>iiititjLblc.      The  in- 

lemttji  of  ouuimerco  luivi*  l«tl  Ui  tliR  estn- 

Uialinwiit  of  t4y.'hniciLl  ■(^hools,  Uin  niuiii 

Cibjrct  of  wbi(;h  IK  U>  iDuki-  the  workman 

more  iiitvUiKA'it  ■Hid  akilfui.    In  tliia  fp^m;- 

r-kl  lu-'tivity  hifjber  I'lluL-utiun  Iiils  not  bw-n  ' 

BotgoU«it,aadiubiUBuf  induntryiiinl.'ibility  i 

iVe  abundant  opjiortuniliea  at  ditTeri^iit 

llCBon  and  si;liuulk  o!  Btuilyiii;;  a  uiiiver- 

ntj  course.     The  luont  iiupurtaut  institu- 

UonB  foundwl  fur  tlid  pnimotion  of  oilult 

edtmtiou   are:    1.  Mecfiitnic/  InsrihtCif, 

biliated  by  Dr.  Birkbtdc  (^.  p.),  who  de- 

Ihvred  a  coune  of  fit*  lectuwss  to  ai-tiaaria 

aObufow  in  1800.      The  first  institute 

vu  eetabliafied  in  London  in  1S23,  iind 

»ce  tlml  time  tliey  have  spread  tiroofth- 

oat  the  leD^th  and  breadth  of  tbe  country. 

Tbe  preouaes  usually  include  a  readtng- 

tima,    ciivul&tlof;    libi'aiy.   leuture-i-oom, 

tnd  class-rooQis.    Altliou;;li  originally  iii' 

iminl  fo  be  self-supporting,  the  subscrip* 

Ibiu  of  the  members  are  generally  supple- 

■at«d  by  contributions.    2.  .Viaht  SehooU, 

•cninMtion  witli  the  different  elementAry 

■dnols  of  the  country,  are  found  in  nearly 

•»wy  tonn.     They  are  taught  by  certifi- 

ttUd  teachers,  and  supported  by  the  fet» 

rfp>|iils,and  bygnmt«upon  examinAtion 

bjw  Edacation  l)<^partment.     The  sub' 

JKbof  iostruction  include  the  'three  Rs,' 

fnps|)liy,  graatmar,  French,  iic,  as  cpe- 

a6u  by  the  Code.    3.  SveHtu;/ C'loMfg. — 

U  LoMlofi,  «t  University  College,  King's 

fWlijin,    the    City  of    London   College, 

Bitkbtttk  Innituua.  Polytechnic  (Uc^nt 

ftwe*J,So«th  Kensington  Museum,  Fins- 

hirjTvchitical  Collc^  Ac,  evening  classes 

■xhrld.    In  tl»e  provinciftl  colleges  (9.1'.) 


eveiiijiK  claa!H--3  constituti'  an  important 
part  of  tilt?  curriculum.  A  great  impetus 
was  given  to  adult  pJucntion  by  the  re- 
vival of  the  nou-t'(ilk-giiit<.'  systi^in  at  Ox- 
ford and  Caiuliridge,  and  th<--fstiib]iKhmont 
of  London  Univei^ity,  fur  the  purjHi.M-  of 
examining  and  conferriii^  degreen.  Dur- 
ham and  Dublin  also  ex&raiti«  candidates 
without  residence,  and  so  sliuiulaW  pri- 
vate study,  i.  ReereiUiee  HixnitujCUuir.*. 
— The  most  recent  scheme  for  promoting 
adult  eilucntioii  has  Ijeen  the  establiidi- 
ment  of recrentivccvening classes.  Auiung 
the  foiindera  nrp  eniinr.nt  educationiats, 
and  many  repreacntdtive  working  men. 
They  ullpgB  that  girovious  efforts  have  been 
unsutiitfuctory  liocaueo  the  programmes 
hiLve  not  l>ei-n  suHidnntly  entertaining. 
Tlieir  aim  is  to  provide  wholcsoine  amuse- 
ment and  t«?chni<ail  instruction  for  young 
wt-n  liiid  IniyK  who  have  left  school.  The 
distinguisliing  features  uru  modelling  in 
cliiy,  wood -(Jurying,  (.■alisthetiio  cxercisi-s 
with  dumb  belU  or  wundn  to  n  musical 
accompftuiment.  and  instruction  in  instru- 
mental as  well  as  vocal  music. 

iEgrotat. —  When  a  candidate  for 
honours  in  any  school  at  Oxfonl,  or  tripos 
at  Cambridge,  i^  prevented  by  ilincKs  from 
taking  his  examination  or  any  part  of  it, 
llie  examiners  may  grant  him  what  is 
called  an  a'grulat  degree.   (Lat.  trt/er,  sick.) 

iEsthetic  Cttlture.  - -This  conoema  it- 
self with  the  strengthening  and  develop- 
ing of  the  H<sthetic  feelings  and  judgment, 
which  together  constitute  what  is  known 
as  tast«.  This  faculty  includes  the  capa- 
bility of  recognising  and  enjoying  all 
manifestations  of  the  lieautiful,  both  in 
nature  and  in  art,  It  stands  ou  the  one 
side  in  clone  relation  to  the  two  liiglier 
senses,  hearing  and  sight.  The  most  rudi- 
Tiient)Liy  form  of  taste  shows  itself  as  a 
ixifincd  sensibility  to  the  impressions  of 
colour  and  tone.  A  fondness  for  bright 
colours  and  the  combinations  of  these  is 
olwt)rvid>le,  not  only  among  young  cliildren 
and  liackwnrd  races,  but  even  among  some 
of  the  lower  animals.  In  its  fuller  deve- 
lopment tjiate  involves  the  activity  of  the 
higher  inti'lli^ctnal  faculties,  and  more  par- 
ticularly the  imagination  (7. p.).  This 
applies  evf^n  to  the  appTOciiition  of  the 
Eights  and  sounds  of  nature,  which,  as 
Alison  has  shown,  owe  much  of  their 
liBiiuty  and  charm  to  sugge*tion.  In  tlie 
case  of  ceitain  arts,  as  painting  and,  V'*" 
eminently,  literature,  t\ie  e^fitcXse  ol  tino 
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imagination  is  tlic  chief  snurw  of  tti<!  h-k- 
tfaMic  delight.  Tho  nilui^atinn  of  tiutt- 
.  ■Jms  at  oxpAJidina;  and  rclinin^  thr  titi- 
f  tfaetic  fmirngs,  and  ^idifig  tlic  judgment 
by  providing  n  lixi'd  xtaniliird.  It  is  Uiim 
at  once  a  dftvrlojiiin-iit  of  einotionul  sen- 
•JMHty  and  of  intBllpctuul  power.  In 
order  to  dnvcloji  a,  i-hild'-i  tuKt*-  it  is  ti«4.'vs- 
G«ry  to  awiilcfii  a  KPimiiit-  fwling  for  vrliut 
is  prt'tty,  ((racptui,  pathetic,  sultliiue,  iic. 
llmtDti  tiio  i^ducatov  inusl  bu  on  hia  guard 
ogainit  tlie  iiiero  uffecuilion  (g.v.)  of 
otiinrn'  x'sUieliv  tieutiiiieiiis  ajid  a  niecliani- 
cnl  rtjpruiluctiou  of  tlieir  iDa.vims.  Tliia 
Qvi]  miiy  be  niosl  effecluatly  prevented  by 
curafuUy  attending  to  the  way  in  which 
UuAu  lutturaliy  develop§,  by  not  forcing  n 
muture  standard  on  the  anfomi«d  childish 
uiiiid,  and  by  allowing,  and  even  encou- 
n^ng.  a  certain  degree  of  inrjividuality 
ill  tdsi«.  The  education  of  taste  includes 
firet  of  all  the  exercise  of  tlie  facility 
in  distinguishing  and  appreciating  tho 
beauties  of  our  nntiiml  Kun-onnilingi;. 
Tliia  branph  cnnnccta  iUi-lf  with  the 
training  of  the  ohscrving  (uniltif*,  mid 
the  fosti'ring  i>f  a  lovi-  i>f  nalun-.  An- 
other Inuiich  ooncuroB  itsflf  with  thi-  \Mrr- 
ccptioii  of  wliut  in  gntcoful,  noble,  u.nil  kci 
forth,  in  human  action.  And  here  tlip 
cultivation  of  tiuiti-  becoimts  in  a  nK^iuiure 
ancillnry  to  moral  rilucution.  Finally,  it 
fiDibmccs  it]K<Rial  ti-chnicid  truinitig  in  th(^ 
So*  art*,  nion^  purtic-uliirly  iiiunii-,  draw- 
ing and  painting,  and  liti^riiry  compoKi- 
tion.  Hrn-  tlni  obi«.'t  of  the  educator 
must  b«!  both  to  form  the  ta^tv  by  IIik  pre- 
Mntatioti  of  gtwd  uiodelH,  and  also  to  exer- 
cise the  child  in  the  neceaaary  priM-'eases 
of  interpretative  rendering,  ils  in  KiuKinK 
and  recitation,  imitative  reproduction,  a- 
in  dniwinj;;,  and  original  inveuttoii,  The 
value  of  a  wide  lesthetic  culture  depends 
on  the  fact  tliat  it  necessarily  involves  uii 
liarmoniouB  development  of  ilie  feelings 
OS  a  whole,  and  so  a  preparation  of  the 
child  (or  the  most  i-aried  and  refined  en- 
joyments, and  also  a  considemble  growth 
of  tJii'  intellectual  faculties.  Indeed,  the 
iMthiAic  feelings  form  one  important 
source  of  interest  in  most,  if  not  alt, 
bnneh<-N  of  Htudy.  Tlius  tho  sciontific 
ohscrvntion  of  nature  is  soBtaiood  by  a 
feeling  for  ils  picturesque  and  sublime 
n«p<^Tts,  and  the  pursuit  of  history  is  com- 
tnonly  inspired  by  an  exceptional  suscep- 
tibility lo  the  dramatic  ude  of  human  life. 
The  connMtioQ  bertween  lesthetio  and  in- 


t<!lli>ctunl  >>ducntinn  liecomM'especTaTTy  af 
pirriit  in  the  study  of  literature,  whith  ji 
at  once  iis  a  n-oord  of  thought  in  wonL 
an  appeal  lo  the  logicid  faculty,  and 
a  viiripty  of  art  embodying  worthy  iiri 
nobli-  ideas  in  n  fitting  hannonious  formJ 
a  atiioulus  to  the  icsthi-tic  feelings  and  tli 
tritical  judjiment.  Tlie  connection 
tween  a^stht- lie  culture  and  moral  trainiiii 
is  a  iiuestion  that  lias  Iteeii  niuch  disouas 
both  in  ancient  and  in  niodi-rn  writing 
(.SVe Sully,  7V«c/ii»r'ti//uHrf6o'jA.  ehap,  xviiLj 
and  the  references  lliere  appended  ;  aL 
Sehniid's  Stict/clopddie,  article  *  AestliC 
tisclie  Bildun;-.) 

Affectation.— This  refers  to  the 
sumption  of  the  external  marks  of 
worthy  feeling  as  the  result  of  a  volur 
t«ry  effort',  and  not  as  the  spontaneou 
manifestation  of  the  feeling  itself.  It  by; 
moans  necessarily  involves  a  delilwrate  it 
tention  to  deceive  another,  as  hypocria 
always  does,  and  commonly  falls  short 
dcci"ptioii  as  an  '  awkward  and  force 
imitation  of  what  kIiouM  l>e  grniiino  am 
di.sy' (Locke).  It  Eenprally  ini plica  an  inJ 
tensilied  form  of  self- consciousness.  As  I 
fonn  of  insincerity,  and  having  one  of  it 
chief  roots  in  vanity,  it  calls  for  carefu 
watching  on  tho  part  of  the  educator.  AJ 
the  snnic  tiniR  it  must  lie  renientl>errd  thafi 
it  often  arises  lialf- consciously  from  thfl 
wish  to  plciisp  and  the  desire  to  l>c  in  syii 
patliy  with  others.  According  to  Locica 
affectation  is  not  tho  product  of  untnugh 
nature,  but  grows  up  in  connection  wit 
management  and  instruction.  It  ix  thu 
a  failing  which  a  can-li-ss  mode  of  eduei 
tion  is  exoeeilingly  likely  tf>  encourage, 
where  a  toother  liioks  for  and  even  cxn 
the  responsive  manifestiition  of  fi-cling 
wliich  belong  to  n  latrr  stage  of  dovck 
ment,  suah  as  tho  mom  refined  fornix  i 
aesthetic  and  mnrni  fii-linfr.  (Srn  Idick 
Thou'jhU  coiuerjtiiuj  Ediii^ati'm,  §  fiti,  an 
MiiB  Edge  worth,  Prrurtifal  ErlvciUia 
chap.  X.). 

Affection.    -Tliis  term,  once  used 
all    pLTiuuLiiriit    and   coiiHlont,  na  diHtiB 
gULilied    frum    tratuiitory    and    variabh 
slates  of  feeling,  has  come  (o  be  narrow* 
down  to  one  specific  variety  of  tliiwe,  vii 
a  feeling  of  attoohiitent  to  utiiera.     It  iIl•^ 
eludes  two  eleroenlA  which  it  'a  importojib 
to  distinguish  :  a  pleasumblc  feeling   (il| 
tenderness  showing  itself  in  a  liking  fo 
some  particular  pei-son,  and  an  element] 
of  sympathy  or  kindly  sentiment.   A  tml 


kfleetion  it l^JAOStf  MMftinnu'Ti t  invnli'- 
atg  fixed  rtkHiMM  oE  t,  happy  kinr).  nn 
■ccomuUtiou  of  m«nioriiw,  and  n,  tiniil 
prooeM  of  reflection.  He»Li-  it  hiu  Ihi'h 
sud  tbat  j;nit^ut  uOii-ation  tor  a  jiaixMit  or 
a  Wkcber  is  one  of  ihe  lutvat  of  nttiiiii- 
n«ota.  Xlie  fact  tliat  u  f^elinK  of  niTfC' 
tion  prompU  the  subject  of  it  to  evf.k  to 
plea«e  and  furtlior  the  happiness  of  tlie 
Mioveci  object  ^ves  it  a  peculiar  educa- 
tional  vstJup.  It  is  dow  conunooly  held 
thkt  tho  iDoet  effectual  way  to  inJIuenoe 

■  child  is  to  attach  it  by  Imuds  of  direc- 
tion. Tliiswork,  which  vitries  in  difficulty 
aooording  to  thn  natural  disposition  of  the 
child,  is  alw-Ays  much  ciwirr  in  the  case  of 

■  pMVBt  tlun  of  n  school  teacher,  for  the 
latter,  M  thi!  n^pri'scntativc  of  a  govern- 
mcnt  which  ix  u-ont  to  appear  unnatural 
eimI excentivR,  inapt  In  arouse  fanstili;  fe<rl- 
ingK.  ThcsE  ditiRctiltics  can  only  he  got 
ovo' by  an  habitual  mnnifi'stntinn  of  kind- 
nvst,  centidttrution,  nnil  syinpiithy  on  t.lie 
part  of  the  tciichi-r.     .SVi-  SvMf  Arnv. 

Age  in  Edacation. — Thr  c(mn(H.-tion 
ketween  aj^  and  educulioo  has  Imth  tlip 
nibjectof  much  ooiilrovt-rsn',  Wt.  spwiliing 
(if  ibe  period  up  to  nuuihood,  it  has  bi-m 
gCBerally  a^jjeed  that  tlittn'  an>  three  iliR- 
(iMt  stages  in  the  <l(!vivli>pni«nt  of  tJie 
nlDdomTeepondingtothrt^ecliuirly  inarkptl 
Kriods  in  the  development  of  Uin  Iwidy. 
ibe  tliree  epochs  extend  ciM-h  over  st-vcii 
)i«ia,  and  are  strikiiif-ly  distinfruished  by 
lifiiological  ditTei-eiicea  iii  the  conntitu- 
*nw  some  of  which  are  exteniu.!  and  ob- 
tmiL  These  periods  are  infancy,  child- 
ked,  and  youth. 

/n/bnc-y,  which  covers  the  first  seven 
pan  of  life,  is  the  time  of  active  physical 
4e*riofiiinent  and  of  rapid  j^rowtli.  Its 
Aw  is  iDcK<«ted  by  the  shcddiiij*  of  tJie 
tM^crary  toeth  nnd  The  appeartince  of 
Ar  earliest  permanent  tcelh.  Even  dui--  I 
Of  ihts  hut  two  or  three  ycar^  of  this 
■(•ge  a  child  is  capable  of  little  onginal 
i&rt,  and  there  ani  fov  manifestations 
<t  nental  activi^  Ijeyond  observation 
lad  memory.  Instruction  during  this 
pttM  shoold  hold,  therefore,  only  a  se- 
nadarv  plac«,  and  the  education  should 
'•  rather  that  of  the  bwiy  than  that  of 
thu  mind.  The  roice  of  niilure  should 
rale,  and  it  demands  considerable  freedom 
itum  ractmint,  exorcise  for  the  body, 
Md  for  the  intellect  entertainment  and 
•maMincRt  which  nre  not  too  exciting. 
la   the   appliotjon    of   this    principle 


them  i*,  however,  ntiieh  preparatory  work 
to  b(!  done  which  will  greatly  focililate 
future  pmgre-sn.  Tin-  child  ^  must  be 
brought  under  training  and  taught  ohc- 
ditrnce  by  Wing  inducer)  to  rely  upon  the 
teacln-r,  ond  no  to  submit  to  bin  guid- 
ance. Advantage  should  be  taken,  too, 
of  tlie  gniat  itittfrest  which  is  natural  to 
children  in  the  objects  of  everyday  life, 
especially  aniiuals.  Simple  de(icrii>tionN 
of  the  food  wo  eat  and  of  domeatic  aniumlii 
afford  infinite  pleasure  to  the  young,  stimu- 
late observation,  funiisli  the  mind  with 
useful  facts,  and  strengthen  the  memory. 
The  power  of  imitation  is  strong  at  tliia 
age,  and  drawing  or  writing  may  be  a 
source  of  both  pleasure  an<l  profit.  Itead- 
ing  nnd  arithmetic  are  usually  regarded 
Its  tnal(s,  nnd  only  the  very  rudiments 
should  be  attenipted.  A  remarkablo 
trsnsfonnation  has  taken  place  in  the  in- 
fanta' schools  of  this  country  by  Qw  nl- 
niost  universal  adoption  of  tlie  Kindflr- 
gartcn  method  (^.u.)  of  teaching,  foundtid 
by  Froebel.  Its  general  aim  is  to  amuse 
the  child  ni  such  a  way  as  to  exercise  its 
tiiciiltifs  so  that  it  may  he  educated  witli- 
out  being  conscious  of  pressure.  Th« 
grati^ng  results  which  are  obtained  by 
this  system  prove  thi;  excellence  of  the 
methods  employed. 

C7iilrfiiiiod  t;\Utiu\s  from  the  seventli  to 
the  fourteenth  year,  or  the  attainuieut  of 
puberty,  and  ooineides  nearly  with  the 
second  dentition.  Throughout  this  period 
the  desire  for  more  vigorous  physical  exer- 
cise is  manifested.  The  child  begins  to 
feel  liis  strength,  and  gives  evidence  of  his 
power  and  tastes  by  independent  thought 
and  action,  which  point  to  a  future  career 
Kalura!  propensities  are  now  quickly 
developed,  itnpreHsions  are  received  and 
character  formed.  The  desires  and  aspi- 
rations should  be  carefully  observed  by 
the  teacher  so  as  to  approve  and  on- 
coui-age  what  is  good,  or  to  rc-strain  and 
check  the  evil. 

Youth  embraces  the  period  from  foui- 
teen  to  twenty-one  years  of  ago,  dui-ing 
which  the  development  of  the  body  in 
completed,  find  virility  is  nltnined.  This 
is  essentially  the  time  of  special  prdfrnra- 
tion  for  the  battle  of  life.  Except  in  the 
case  of  the  wealthy  and  those  intending 
to  adopt  ft  profession,  the  opportunity  of 
giving  undivided  energy  to  study  has  ended 
with  boyhood.  The  faculties  of  thi-  mind 
aro  now  active  and  Wgorous,  the  vma^gi- 
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DKtion  Ik  i]uic)[(-iii>tl,  uiid  it  youth  should 
entar  upon  Lhe  sitxdy  ui  hia  Ciivourito  lub 
Jeot  full  of  Iiope  and  leul.  To  ciiKure 
Bound  progi-e8S  and  to  prepare  for  ri^spun- 
sikilil^  wliith  is  iiwir  at  liurid,  the  twicher, 
while  he  atill  uui-efully  f^idt-s,  should  pro- 
vide less  aiisistaiKX'  tiud  rtv|uii'e  gi'euter 
in(Iepeudi?nt  cicertiou  and  original  efibrl 
on  tiie  part  of  Uie  pupiL 

Legislntion  in  rpferouce  to  age  and 
education  varies  in  different  couiiti-iee, 
und  even  in  diflVreut  parts  of  the  same 
country.  In  l^ngland,  school  Ixtards  and 
schiHil  nttt'nilnim!  conimittt^es  may  com- 
[Mil  iitttindancr  at  school  under  the  Eie- 
incjitMry  Educittion  Act  from  five  to  four- 
bwn  yt^arx  of  ngn.  Between  these  limits 
Ui«  years  of  bcIiooI  iitteiidnnce  reiiuired 
by  the  hye-lnwM  of  dttlfirrnt  school  bnnrds 
aiid  uoiuuiiltepB  vary  coimiderably.  As 
a  rule  the  period  of  atteiidatice  is  shorter 
in  afirieultural  dislrieta  than  in  towns, 
nun)l>er8  of  cliildren  iii  rural  partslies  bein); 
allowed  to  leave  auhoul  at  ten  years  of 
a^,  provided  they  have  pasKed  Uie  fourth 
stAndnnl. 

Thfl  School  Board  for  London  compels 
nttMidancr  from  live  years  of  age  until 
«ith)ir  (I)  the  sixth  standard  13  passed  ;  or 
(2)  the  child  ie  thirteen  years  of  age  aiul 
has  pawed  the  fourlJi  standard  :  or  (3)  tlie 
child  is  fourtJwn  years  of  age.  In  the 
Unit^-d  Slnt^i  the  legal  school  age  U  from 
live  to  lift^'n  ;  in  France  from  seven  to 
twclvn  ;  in  tierinnny  from  six  to  fourteen. 
In  Switzerland  <vich  canton  legi8lat«s  for 
ittielf.  In  Liiceriicatt«ndancaatdayBchool 
is  compulsory  from  KOven  to  fourt«en  years, 
followed  by  two  y«iars  at  an  evening 
school.  In  Zurieli  tlie  nfcn  is  from  sis  to 
twelve  at  day  school,  and  throe  ycari  at 
an  evening  school 

A^nts  —  Scholastic,  Hedical,  and 
Clerical. — There  are  nunjeious  a^jcncifs 
in  London  and  also  in  the  provinces  for 
bringing  togetlter  parties  whose  nducu- 
tlona)  wants  are  eouipleineulary.  B»ui« 
restrict  theniselrea  to  oti«  [Nirtiirular 
hinnch  of  educational  buniriess^for  «x- 
ample,  there  are  '  governess  a^jenuips,' 
which  bring  into  comuiuntcation  gov<-r- 
ncwes  and  persons  lliat  wish  to  (engage 
governesses  ;  '  medical  a^ucies,'  wliivh 
limit  themselves  to  the  saliafacUuu  of  tlie 
needs  of  medical  gentlemen  that  wish  to 
6nd  situations,  and  medical  gentlemen 
that  wish  to  be  provided  with  assistants, 
partners,  or   new  Bctds  of  work,  and  so 


forth.     Otbur  agents  extend    their   ci 
nucliotiB  to  all  branches.     Aftpr  due 
(futry  tlit^y  place  on  their  books  the  niuoa 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  wisli  to 
situations  as  assist-ants  in  scIiooIk,  or 
visiting  tutors  to  privatn  families,  or 
travelling  tutors;  who  wish  as  princijialal 
engage  assistants,  who  wish  to  enter 
partnership  or  to  receive  a  piirtiier,j«f|; 
wish  to  sell  or  to  purchase  a  school, 
also  recommend  to  parents  and  guanll 
satisfactory  schools  in  which  to  place  the 
children,  according  to  the  individual 
quirements,    both   at  home  and    abr 
The  commission  charged  is  very 
able  at    all    resjiectable   agencies — gen 
rally  5  per  cent,  on  eiigageuienta  at  hoii 
and  10  per  cent,  on  engagements  abr 
and  for  partnersliips  and  ti-ansfera  5 
ueiit.  on  the  money  (or  money  value) 
paEses.      In  spite  of   tlie   aliuse  of 
position  by  some  agents,  and  the  delil; 
rate   swindling  of    impostors  describii 
themselves  as  agents,  the  system  is 
doubtedly  of  great  assistance  to  both 
ties  to  each  transaction,  particularly  « 
the  agent  has  a  goorl  connection  ar 
competent  to  judge  of  the  cjualificntio 
and  needs  of  lhe  applicants.    It  is 
that  so  few  agents  seem  to  have  had 
soual  experience  in  teaching,  or  to  be  i 
such  academical  standing  as  to  justify  ] 
liance  on  their  judgment  in  the  cases  tli 
come   before   them.     The   fact   that 
London   agency  is   personally  condi 
by  two  graduat.es  of  high  academical 
well  as  educational  standing  is  sutKcic^nt 
noteworthy  ;  it  is  especially  cmlitublo  I 
the  ^atem,  and  affords  exceptional  ussu 
ancc  of  intelligent  gujfhtnce. 

Agricola,  Kodolph,  !>.  near  Q  roning 
in  Friesland,  in  144.T      His  lirst  niaslerj 
said  to  have  been  Thomas  A  Keiupis. 
I  distinguished   himself  at  school,  and  tin 
I  proceeded  to  Loiniiin,  wlii-rc  In-  gniduat 
I  He    subscijuenlly    studied   CJre<'k     un<l 
I  Theodoi-e  Oaxa  at  Ferrara.     Here  he 
lectured  on  the  Roman  language  and 
rature.      He  n-tunied  to  Holland,  and  ' 
professor  for  a  short  time  in  Uroniiid 
III  HC2  he  removed  to  Htidelberg. 
the  invitation  of  the  Uisliop  of  Wor 
and  therehn  was  appoint«d  professor, 
studied   Htfbrew  with  great  success, 
gave  lectures  on  ancient  history  ;  but ; 
sudden  illness  put  an  end  to  his  car««r.| 
tlie  early  afje  of    forty-two.     Agric 
classical  attainments  were  of  the  high 
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r,  iukI  lie  has  l>euci  gn'ntly  praignl  l>y 
dd«r  KtculiKCr  »ii(t  RnutiiiUK.  His 
work  is  Df  Incmlioiit  i)ia}.f.ctica . 
»&»  onlert-d  by  Ili-iiry  VIII,,  in 
1!>35,  U>  W  tiiu;;[it  ill  the  Utiivcmty  of 
Ounbridse  U)-^i'i)iei-  with  tlii?  gnnaino 
of  Aristotle ;  and  tlii-'re  ix  tlu; 
recommeudatiou  in  tli<?  statute  of 
Trinity  College  Osiord.  Aki-lcuU  iittuoknl 
Scbol«ttinsm  vitli  great  vnvrgy,  and  tliiK 
done  would  entillp  him  to  a.  [lositiuii 
UDODgst  Iho  pione«rs  of  moderu  educutiuii. 
Uewas  prohnMf  the  tir&t  man  who  liouKlit 
k  mauu  of  tiducnting  the  deaf  and  duuiEi. 
Ht«a«  nlsothi'  tinit  to  introduce  the Qreek 
UngOKgc  into  iU^rtaxny. 

AgrioultuKl  Education,  — ^Igricul- 
tntv,  with  its  viiriouK  subdivisions  and 
olliiiid  ptmuitH,  tticluding  the  tillage  of  the 
fields,  borlicultuiv,  llori culture,  idTostxy,  | 
oud  p««U>Tul,  (Uirv,  and  ]>oultry  farming, 
a  the  must  uMiftil  and  universal  of  all 
hnnclint  of  human  industry.  It  is  the 
B&ii)  stKirce  of  &I1  produotN  employed  as 
feed  tur  uii-u  aim!  doinvsLic  animals,  or  iis 
tbe  i«w  matcnala  for  ulothing  and  many 
ln«Dclie«ofiiuuiuCactnriiij|;  industry.  Buiug 
•  practical  art,  luvulviu^  a  multitude  of 
•rolic&tioDB  of  llie  priiii-i[)lt-s  of  most  of  the 
[iliyutul  scienveK  (such  as  geology  and  vhp.- 
mistry,  illn»tniliiig  Uie  [[iialitii-s  of  soils 
And  manures,  luetisirology,  ini>-c)ianics  as 
■(■plied  to  agricultural  muehini'ry,  vntcri- 
nary  medictue  and  »ur;^-ry  us  appliiMl  to 
donesticamiaais,  xooloKy  uiid  botany,  >tic.), 
■gticuiture  cannul  bt.'  punue<l  with  advan- 
tage in  tite  |>t«aeiii  day  without  a  xouud 
UiraiviicalasweDaspractiealtraining.  The 
noognilioD  of  this  tnitli,  whidi  has  bwti 
Wog^t  home  to  tlieduU(>st  coin  prehension 
Inr  ibe  vast  progress  made  in  aj^ncultuml 
amnistry  through  the  labours  of  Liebig, 
Liwes,  and  otiters,  has  led  to  the  eatJt- 
Uithment  in  all  the  civilised  countries  of 
AewarM  of  numerous  special  institution b 
(or  the  training  of  yi>uiig  meu  iutendingto 
tal^e  up  fanning  or  any  of  its  allied  pur- 
nits  as  tl>e  business  of  tlieir  lives. 

Before  the  rise  of  chemistry  the  pre- 
cept* of  agriculture  were  necessarily  e»i- 
ptrical ;  but  in  tliis  pre-scieutilic  period  the 
Bn^&h  fiirmer,  proceeding  by  the  '  rule  of 
Ihamb '  and  anoestml  traditions,  succeeded 
01  Winging  practical  farming  to  a  wonder- 
Inlly  high  stato  of  perfection.  'Ilie  varie- 
lie*  of  otitic^  sh«op,  pigs,  and  homes  bred 
in  England  surpassed  anything  of  the  kind 
prodoiMd  elsewhere  throughout  the  world. 


To  this  practical  suceoss  is  probably  to  he 
itttributed  the  fact  that  when  ainicuitural 
theory  waa  revolutionised  li'.  'hi'  ](rogre8B 
of  ehemist.ry  the  neci-ssit.y  ■  i;"  .i  ili^-nrctieal 
training  was  less  i]iiickly  rcen^iised  in 
England  than  in  some  fon-ign  countries. 
One  of  the  iirst  attempts  in  tiie  way  of  a 
swicntilic  sschool  of  agri^'uUuri)  was  made 
in  1705  byTliaer,  at  Olie.in  tin-  kingdom 
of  Hanover,  tlii-n  part  of  the  doiiiini'itm  of 
the  Eiiglisii  Crown.  The  iiuece«a  attained 
by  lliiB  geiilleinun  waa  such  tlial  be  was 
invited  by  Frederick  Williaui  III.  of 
Prussia  to  estabUsli  a  higher  agricultura] 
college  in  that  kiogdoui,  and  tlie  institu- 
tion he  founded  in  1801}.  atMoglin,  iu  (he 
province  of  Diundenburg,  in  combination 
■with  a  model  farm,  has  been  the  pioneerof 
a  host  of  similar  establishnicnU  in  alt  parts 
of  Gcnnany.  The  agriciiltuml  nciidemies 
nt  ilohenheiin  in  Wiirtenil>erg,  I'roskau  in 
Silesia,  Weihensleplian  in  Bavaria,  Waldnu 
in  East  Prussia,  and  otht^rs,  wern  all  nio- 
dellefl  on  that  of  Miiglin.  At  Jeiiii  Stunn 
founded  an  institute  whose  pupiU  attimdcd 
the  university  eludes  in  the  winter.and  tt 
course  of  pnu!lieal  training  on  well-man- 
aged farms  in  tin'  saminer.  At  Popjiels- 
dorf  and  at  Eldcnii  there  wore  special 
agricultural  acailemiea  eonnecti'd  with  the 
Universities  of  Bonn  and  Greifswald  ve- 
Bpectively,  while  other  aradpinica  were  as- 
sociated with  the  Polytechnic  Uigh  Schools 
of  Brunswick,  Carlsruhe,  Darmatadt>  and 
Mutiicb  in  Germany,  and  Zurich  in  Swit- 
zerland. Neuriy  all  Uie  Pi-ussian  nniver- 
sitiifs  now  have  agricultural  institutes  con- 
rettpd  with  tlieut,  special  attention  being 
paid  to  agricultural  chemistry.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  highest  collegiate  class  there 
exist  in  (ieniiauy  two  other  grades  of  in- 
stitutions— thf  middle  agricultural  schools 
and  tht?  elementiiry  or  lower  grade  schools. 
Of  the  last  mentioned  there  were  lifty- 
three  in  Prussia  alone  in  the  year  IS78, 
L'Oiii prising'  tweiity-six  agricultural  schools 
open  winter  and  summer,  fourteen  winter 
schools,  ihi-ee  schools  of  pastoral  fanning, 
and  ten  schools  of  horticulture  and  fruit 
oulture.  Tiie  Pi'ussian  (Jovenimcnt  grants 
to  these  establish ntente  nearly  .'lO.OOOf. 
annually.  In  several  other  parts  of  (Jrr- 
many  agricultural  educational  institutions 
are,  if  ituything,  relatively  mofi'  numerous 
than  even  in  Prussia,  In  WiirtemlJcrg, 
t)esides  the  higher  establishnie.nts,  there 
are  783  agricultural  continuation  seJiools, 
attended  by  upwardB0f6evea^««Qt,Vt>ias(>X(& 
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•cholnni.  In  Knssin,  in  France,  nnt)  in 
Belgium,  ax  well  iu(  in  xaast  other  Conti- 
lumtol  oountriuH,  ngriouhura,1  iniitnicUon 
hasalso  received  grcjit  nttention.  Aiuitria 
poaaMSed  in  1879,  in  nddition  to  the  Agri- 
oultaral  CoH^f-e  at  Vicnnu  (with  nenrly 
five  hunilred  ^tuilt^nt^),  n.i  nuiny  aa  sixty- 
eigiit  in^tittitioris  devut4.-i]  to  ugriuulturo, 
horticulture, ftiid  forestry;  and  the iiictional 
budget  ill  that  empii'e,  as  w«U  as  in  other 
countries  of  the  Oontiueiit,  every  yea,r  sets 
sKide  large  sums  for  the  support  of  these 
institutions. 

In  Oreiit  BritAin  there  are  no  Govern- 
ment institutions  of  this  class,  the  field 
lieingntillirftt^privnteontorprise.  Chnira 
of  ftgricultiiro,  howpvcr,  have  been  founded 
in  somfl  of  tht?  BHtiRh  universities.  The 
Royal  AgricultumI  CoUfge.  at  Cirencester 
was  foundeii  in  IS45.  Tlie  studenta,  who  1 
go  throiij,'li  a  ('oursi!  of  twfi  ypars"  instruc- 
tion, are  [iiirtly  resident,  piirtly  nou-rPsi- 
deiit,  thn  fees  iiriiiiuuling  to  from  40/.  u  year 
for  the  tatter  to  801.  for  th.i  former.  The 
currieuluiu  eiubracfs  a  thorough  scientific 
and  practit^l  truiuing  in  the  coltogu  c^lusses 
and  taboralories  and  on  the  ext<»isive  fiirm 
attached  to  the  college. 

The  authorities  of  several  provincial 
colleges  of  the  United  Kingdom  htive  in- 
troduced Uie  principles  of  agriculture  into 
th«  course  of  trainitig,  and  instru<-tJnn  in 
the  subject  ix  t*ncourage<l  and  iiidnd  with 
grants  id  the  elementary  si^liorda.  l.'nder 
the  Code,  the  principles  of  agriculture  may 
be  taken  up^l)  by  tlje  scholars  in  ele- 
mentary schools,  as  a  branch  of  elementary 
Kcience,  whicli  is  recogiuaed  as  a  cliis.1  aub- 

{'ixt ;  (2)  by  the  older  scholars,  in  the  three 
liehoKt  Stftndnrds,  as  a  specific  tubject ; 
(3)  by  pupil  ■tr'nr  hers  and  asaistaiit- teach - 
«ni,  «]■  an  optional  subject,  during  the 
oounn  of  thfir  engagement.  If  they  do 
bike  it  up  and  paw  sticcosafuliy  at  one  of 
the  (Mny)  I'xnminationE  held  Viy  the  Sci- 
enti'  untl  Art  iJep^irtnH-nt,  grants  are  made 
on  thwr  Iwhalf  hy  that  Ocpartmont,  while 
tiieir  succi'sx  is  n-gistercfi  and  marks  al* 
low^cil  for  it  in  any  examination  they 
RulHMHincntly  ntttnid  an  cjindidates  either 
for  ndmisxion  to  a  training  colii^ge  or  for 
n  certrificato  of  merit  ;  r4)  by  iicuilent«  in 
tnuninff,  a*  u  xpocial  ncirncft  subject,  dur- 
ing either  or  both  of  the  two  years  of 
their  residence  in  a  training  college.  (For 
full  information  nilating  to  the  exatnina- 
tiwu  in  the  principleji  of  agriculture,  in- 
dlituted  by  the  Committ<<e  of  Council  on 


Education,  «sr  the 

linhint/  and  Cnnducthi^  Snetiet  and  Art 
SekooU,  aimualiy  issued  by  the  Education 
De]iartuietit :  Eyre  i  S|>attis(voode,  E*»t 
Harding  Street,  Fleet  Street,  Londo 
E.C.     Price  6d.) 

Ill  Ireland  the  Commissioners  of  Na 
tional  Education  have  paid  much  att 
tion  to"this  department  of  education, 
twenty  years  ago  there  were  160 
schools  in  aciivo  operation,  ail  with  Ian 
attachtxl  ranging  from  two  to  a  hundr 
and  twenty  acres.     Of  these  nearly 
(seventy- ai):)  were  workhouse  agrictiltur 
schools,   while  forty-eight   were  ordir 
agricultural  schools.  The  instruction  giv 
in   these,  however,  is  oidy  of  the 
elementary  description,  training  nrdinn 
school  children  in  the  common  operatic 
of  gardening   mid    the   field.     Of  high* 
pretensions  than  these  are  the  thirty-scva 
model  agricultural  schools  in  various  par 
of  the  ishind.      Besides  tliese  there  is  or 
superior  establishment,  the  Moilel  TniiB 
ing  Farm  at  Clasneviu,  founded  in  18.1 
where  a  hundred  young  men  selected 
the  minor  schools  receive  a  more  complt 
course    of    instruction.       A    considernli 
number  of  tliejttudente  here  receive  boar 
lodging,  and  two  years'  education  grutu 
tously,  with  a  view  to  liecoming  farm 
nagers  or  stewards ;  while  anotlier  sectic 
consists  of  school- teachers,  who  in  the 
later  career   have    to   eonduct  the  lov 
classes  of  agricultural  schools.  At  Tem^ 
nioyle,  in  Derry,  there  is  another  agricii 
tural  seminary,  which  lias  turned 
thousand  well-trained  agriculturists  in  < 
first  thirty  years  of   its  existence, 
total  number  of  pupils  in  all  the  agriou 
tural  flchools  and  academies  in  Ireland 
upwards  of  three  thousand,  and  the 
penditure    involved    is   upwards   of 
thonmnd  a  year.     {i<ff.  Forkstrt.) 

Ahn,  Jolui  Frank  (6.  1796.  d.  ISfiS).- 
In  lS2i  he  aViniidoried  commerce  for  studS 
and  spent  two  years  at  the  college  at . 
la-Chapellp.     He  subsequently  founded '; 
cfimmercial    school,  which  was   the 
attempt  at  a  pmfoKsional    school   in 
Uhenish    provinces.     It    proved   a 
failure,  and  after  two  years  he  shut 
In   18.14    he   published,   in   Worman, 
Praetifal  iiftlJtnd  for  the  Rapid  ntut  Ea 
Study  of  Freneh.     The  work  was  an  in 
nicnse   success,  and  was  translated 
many  lunguoj^.     His  principle  was 
apply  to  the  leuniing  of  foreign  langu 
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foUaws  ill 
Tliere  was 
with,  aud  the 
faolv  wiw  uranged  in  a  ptaji  of  lhr«e 
(ONUMa.     His  mi^thod,  no  doubt,  gmvc  an 
'%^>uInc  to  thr  study  of  modem  Injiguages. 
Aleilin{rit'>(?)  KD4),iin«<iuinente«clesi- 
utie  and  reviver  nf  k'nming  in  the  ]nitt«r 
oMt  of  the  i:ightli  onntury,  wivs  bom  in 
Vocluhirv.  Hewa«inriU<xll>yChnrIenia^e 
to  usict  liiin  in  hiit  cducntional  KclieiiifS, 
and  wu  placed  ut  Utii  hciuJ  of  the  Palju.'e 
School  «Uacbe<l  to  llio  Court.,  when-  he 
iitttruet«d  Clmrleiuigtiic  and   his  faiiiilj, 
smomgst  oUwrs,  iu  rlictorio,  logic,  iniithi)- 
matia,  and  di\-iai(y.     Under  Ak-uin'a  di- 
lectiODS  a  scheme  of  educuliou  wait  druwti 
up,  which  became  the  mod«!  for  iho  otlnM- 
preai  schools  ectablished  at  Touw,  Foute- 
nelle,  Lyons,  Osnaburir,  Mi-lj;,  ic, — iusli- 
Intions  whicli  nbly  gustAiJied  t)ie  traditiuii 
el  edncation  on  the  Continent  till  auper- 
teded  by  tbc  ni.<w  methods  and  new  leani- 
iagof  tbccomnwnppmont  of  the  university 
mvt.     In  801  Alciiin  obtained  leave  to  ru- 
tin from  court  tn  the  nblwy  of  HU  Martin 
at  Toon,  of  which  In-  had  biM-n  appointed 
the  h«ail.      Hi-rv  his  rnmivincd  and  tnuj;ht 
till  hi*  tk-utl>  in  80-1.     A  life  of  Alcuin  by 
hunaa  w>a  puhlishrd  in  I8'29,  and  wmi 
tniwlnted  into  English  by  Slec  in  1837. 

Algebra,  to  iisr^  Newton's  expression, 
it '  tinivcn«l  arithmetic.'  Whereas  arith- 
■etic  deal*  with  piirticnlar  numlwrs,  a!- 
pfam  deal*  with  numlicrs  in  genornl  ;  and 
itlMnau  thv  fnrmrr  tn*ii<«  of  numbers  in 
eouiMction  with  cotii:ri't4<  things,  the  latter 
Inata  oS  nunibiir  in  thi?  nbxtmct.  These 
m  obI/  two  of  th<^  inoitt  marked  diKtinc- 
tioBC,  atxted  broadly.  Thttre  i^  nnotlier, 
•hicb'iK  «vtai  laotf  funditmetitnl.  The 
iifwiationa  of  uritlimctii;  art*  eupiihle  of 
direcliHterpretatioapi^rii';  thoneof  [tigebra 
•»  t4liea  ouly  to  l»  int«rprtttcd  in  relation 
to  tbv  lUKUmpltons  on  wlijcli  tliey  an> 
laanL  For  example,  in  arithmotia  proper 
tke  operation!)  di*not*?J  hyindicHis  are  very 
Baited ;  bat  withiu  tlioai'  liniiU  Uic  ititf-r- 
petatioD  b  perfectly  detiiiili? — they  refer 
to  oettatD  &r«u,  certain  cuhi-s,  ^c.—^nd  it 
il  dear  that  Uiese  indioeH  munt  hn  whole 
ntnnlKn,  with  refpird  to  whi<^li  the  ideiui  of 
/uwiVi'n  and  fwi^/iivare  inapplit^able.  In 
»ll5eb*»  we  ito  beyond  this,  mid  work  with 
UMlicea  which  are  frautional,  and  to  whieh 
»e  do  apply  the  idtua  of  pntitivf  and 
ifjo/ir*;  aiul  the operationii  performed  i^an 
l^and  are  interpreted  ;  but  only  in  rela- 


tion to  the  assumption  on  which  tte  wbol« 
theory  of  indices  is  based,  vii.  thai  the  cuiil* 
tiplication  of  II"  by  «*  shall fl^twtys  give  a"^" 
ti&  »  result,  whatever  a,  and  in  and  n  may 
denote.  It  is  true  that  it  is  very  common 
in  schools  to  divorce  the  arithmetic  from 
concrete  reality,  and  to  work  with  the 
symbols  merely  ns  symlmln.  Hut  even  then 
tho  operations  employed  arc  only  the 
writing  in  symbols  of  certain  particular 
delinite  operations,  which  might  bo  nndcr- 
Btood  all  along,  and  which  tun  Ix-  at  onCB 
interpreted  by  themselves.  In  algebra,  on 
tlie  other  hand,  we  look  upon  our  ojiera- 
tionsmaintyusthemaiitpulutionof  symbolii 
pure  and  simple;  and  when  we  have  arrived 
at  results  we  seek  iiiterpretatiiiiis  of  them 
by  euuipariiig  them  with  our  aSBumptinns. 
The  treatiiie  written  by  Diophantus  in 
the  middle  of  the  foui'th  century  may  be 
taken  as  the  foundation  of  Greek  algebra  ; 
and  from  him  and  other  Greeks  the  Ara- 
bians pcobably  gained  much  of  their  know- 
ledge.  Uut  it  is  to  the  Arabians  themselves 
that  Europe  rf*>ec//y  owes  it«  kiiowloclgc  of 
algebra,  as  the  name  implies  \al  -  the,  and 
j'fiJf^  con  solid  a  ting].  Theirmethodawere 
introdilceil  into  Europe  by  Leonardo,  ft 
merchant  of  Pisa,  in  iL'Oi;  A.P.  The  first 
printed  Algebra  was  by  Lucas  do  Burgo,  a 
Minorite  friar,  in  1494  A.n.  The  lirst 
English  treatise  on  Algebra  was  by  Itobert 
Recorde,  teacher  of  mathematics  ami  prac- 
titioner in  physic  at  Cambridge.  It  was 
called  the  '  Whelatone  of  Wit,'  and  was 
published  in  1.55T.  As  regards  the  method 
of  teaching  algebra  important  develop- 
ments have  tuken  place,  and  new  <lepar- 
tures  have  Iteeii  adopte<l  recently.  On  the 
subject  of  tlie  newalgebiu  tJio  reader  may 
consult  Professor  Chrystal'a  and  Mr.  W. 
Steadman  Aldis's  excellent  text-books. 

AUeyn,  Edward. — A  celnbratetl  autor, 
who  <ievoti.d  hifi  wealth  to  the  foundation 
of  Dulwidi  Colk-ge,  in  1019.  The  college 
was  recoustiluted  by  Act  of  Parliament  in 
18.58.  It  consiatA  of  an  educutiuiiul  »iul 
eleemosynary  branch,  a  chapel,  library, 
and  a.  fine  picture-gallery,  the  last  be- 
queathed, in  1810,  by  Sir  P.  F.  Uourgeoia. 
Tlie  educational  branch  compriM>s  tlie  up- 
per school  and  the  lower  school,  In  the 
upper  school  there  are  eight  exldbitions  of 
50<.  a  year  each,  temible  for  four  years  at 
the  uiiivei-^lies,  or  by  any  student  of  a 
learned  or  scientitic  pi-ofession  or  of  the 
fine  artfi ;  also  thirty-six  scholarships  ot 
20/.  a  year  each,  awarddd  U>  \>o^»V>Kt'N««i( 
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twplvp  ftnirfoiirt4?Mi  y«iir*  <if  iigi>.  In  the 
lower  schuol  grutuitii-i  of  20/.  nn<l  lOA  are 
gTAiiIcil,  nt  thi-  iiniiuni  i-xnininutian,  to 
thp  mnsi  (It'-icrvinji  intys  tiwn  leaving  the 
"pol- 
Alma  Uater  (Latin,  almun,  ch^riBliiiig, 
dcKr),  thr  rmmi-'  applied  in  EiiKl^nd  to  the 
particulitr  university  which  a  student  has 
nttRiidi-d. 

Alphabet  is  the  t«rm  applied  to  a  col- 
lection of  ayinbols  used  to  express  the 
iMiunds  tliat  occur  in  a  language.  The 
tprm  is  derivetl  from  tin-  first,  two  letters 
of  the  Greek  alphahnt,  Alphn  Beta,  which 
tttok  the  Iiatin  form  AlplmbrJum,  hut  that 
word  does  not  occur  in  iiny  prose  writr 
before  Tertullian.  All  nlphithets  may  bp 
traced  back  to  fivr  (iirms— the  Egyptian, 
cunsifonn,  Chinf•sl^,  MRxiciin  or  Axiec, 
Tacutnn,  and  Ontrid  Amcriciin.  The 
Egyptians  siTin  firiit  to  h.ive  iiiventwl  thu 
nlphnl>v<tirn1  system,  iuid  their  eiirliest  form 
was  thfi  liirroglyphicB.  These  hierogly- 
phics wiTc  pictoriiil,  and  indicated  words. 
They  are  noiiietiines  spoken  of  as  '  th<3 
Hcral  letters';  and  there  seem  to  he  aomt? 
coaea  where  tlie  hieroglyphs  were  used  tu 
ri-presenl  articuhite  sounds,  Derived  f i-oni 
tlie  hieroj[lyphics  by  a  proceaa  of  deRrada- 
tion  \%  another  net  of  cliaraeters,  ealle<l 
tli«  Enchurial  (t.e.  of  the  people).  These 
Bnohoriala seem  Grst  to  have  bi>on  phonetic 

?iwer»,  perhaps  syllahleB,  then  mere  lett«rH. 
he  Phwuicians  are  said  to  have  derived 
thpir  symbols  from  the  Egyptians.  Our 
alphalx-t  is  derived  from  the  Phteniciiui  ; 
ftiid  the  same  Is  true  of  Hebi^w,  Syriac, 
Arabic,  Greek.  Latin,  and  German.  But 
the  names  given  by  Phwnieians  to  letters 
did  not  reprwent  the  sounds.  The  Ro- 
Buuu  sc^m  tii-st  to  liiivo  named  thoir  letters 
from  sounds,  and  pi-obahly  thp  order  of 
the  letters  is  based  on  a.  classification  of 
sounds,  though  it  is  now  diHicult  t«  trace 
its  development. 

Aluomat  {alf^v,  to  nourish,  mcil.  lAt. 
alutmuitvni),  the  appclUtion  of  institu- 
tions in  Oenoany  where,  in  addition  to 
Aducation,  hoard  and  lodging  nro  provided 
for  students.  In  the  Middle  Ages  such 
iiistltutions  were  connected  with  monas- 
teriea.  and  the  pupils,  in  return  for  their 
gratuitous  instruction  and  board,  per- 
ionued  various  servicns  for  t\if.  church  and 
80ho6L  Maurice  of  Saxony  founded  some 
of  the  more  oeiebrat*d  of  these  schools  in 
tlie  sixteen li  century. 

Alamnus  is  r«ally  a  lAtin  adjective,  de- 


rived from  alo,  to  feed,  to  bring  up  ; 
is  chiefly  used  as  a.  substantive;   (1) 
rally=a  nursling,  in  tlus  sense  chiefly 
Latin  poets  ;  (ii)  trop.  =  a  jiupil.      Cicef 
appears  first  to  liaxe  used  it  in  this  ' 
in  ref«rence  to  the  disciples  of  Plato, 
passed  froni  that  source  into  our  own  Ian 
guage  when  Ivitin  was  so  commonly  us 
and  it  still  remains,  whether  applied 
student  of  liis  college  or  to  a  pupil  t 
professor  or  tutor. 

America,    Education    in.      Sf-e   LaH 

(EDrCATlOXAL). 

American  uniTersities.     .^or  XTntvei 

9ITIES. 

AmorOBs.  Don  Fraocisoo  {h,  in  Sp 
1770,  d.  at  Paris   184S),  spent  his 
years  in  the  army,  and  saw  active  servie 
In  ISOS  he  superintended  the  direction  i 
B.  military  institute  at  Madrid  for  the 
formation   of  public   education  in   Spa 
He   adopted   the   method    of    Pestalo;i 
He  was  taken  prisoner  in  1S08,  at  thecl 
of  the  revolution,  but  soon  released.    Lat 
he  lied  to  France,  and  offered  his  servie 
to  Napoleon.     He  was  made  a  member  ■ 
the  '  Society  (or  Rleinentary  Education  '  i 
Pari£,and  published  a  work  on  the  luethc 
of  Pest-iloiiKi.     Soon  he  was  able  to  cob 
inence  a  course  of  teaching  in  the  oapit 
He  hail  many  pupils,  and  received  govp 
ment  support.     In  1819  a  military  i 
was  founded,  and    ho  was  appointed 
rector.    His  method  consisted  in  gmduftt 
exerciser  for  full   physical   develi 
iLiid  was  especially  noted  for  the  fact  ths 
this  physical   development   was    made 
contribute  to  the  unfolding  of  the  mor 
faculties. 

Analogy. — Reasoning  by  analogy  ooi 
monly  means  inference  from  one  case 
another  on    the  ground  of  resemhlanc&l 
It  diflers  from  the  stricter  forms  of  logic 
reasoiiing,  inasuiueh  us  we  are  not  cert 
that  the  points  of  resemblance  observe 
are  necessarily  connected  with  the  matt 
inferred    In  many  cases,  too.  of  argument 
from   analogy   the   resetnblance    is    onl) 
slight  and  superficial,  and  this  makes 
reasoning  still    more    precarious,       Tfa 
applies  to  all  reasoning  from    facts 
laws  of  the  phyaioal  world  to  anu.loj 
processes  in  the  mental  and  moral  world 
as  when  we  illustrate  tlie  operation 
acquiring   knowledge  l>y  analogies   wit 
the  physiological  prooeaies,  digestion,  i 
mtlation,&c  Children's rea«caungs.bef or 
they  become  capable  of  tli«  mora  ex 
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logioal  (omu,iir«Kmun(lMl  on  Ui«  [M-rc^p- 
bon  of  rtseinbliince.  uuil  iu>  iimy  Im>  Ak- 
•allied  A3  aiiuIo^iokL  In  illuHlrutin;;  iii^w 
mbjects  to  cbildreai,  the  teaclinr  fnaiuwilly 
(bill  it  o«cM8Kry  to  reaorl  to  ftualojjy. 
Gfnti  eaix*f  sliould  li^re  ho  Lakeii  to  i-liooee 
■uitalile  aaalofpes,  And  nut  to  strabi  tbem, 
■o  M  to  make  llieni  prove  more  tliaii  theiy 
m  capable  of  jiroviiig.  Sioce  analogy  is 
■  ilefective  form  of  reasoning,  only  useful 
«li»«  tbe  uiorv  perfect  forme  are  inapplic- 
able, it  sitould  be  resorted  to  less  and  less 
as  the  child's  reasoning  faculty  devdops. 
(On  the  logifsl  WW  of  nnnlogy,  «(W  J.  8. 
Mill,  Loffie,  bk.  iii.  chap.  xx.  Tho  nm 
of  analogy  in  itiagtrating  siiVijrctA  of  in- 
nniction  in  dealt  with  by  [huut  Tnylnr, 
tlcrtnr  KJwali'iii,  cilinn.  xi.) 

Aii>ly<isKnd  Syntneiii. — Ity  Annlysiis 

ti  nwnnt  Uh'  revolving  of  a  complex  wholn  ' 

into  ib*  parts  or  dementa  ;  niid  by  ^yii 

tbecis,  tnc-  rrvi-n«'  prooOBs  of  combining  ' 

part*  or  clc rikhUi  into  n  vbole.     PbyKJcal 

aatlyau  and  t(yntJie«ua  are  )H*3t  lUuHtnLtcd 

B>  tlie  chemical  proceiises.     As  iippUM  to 

hBrilect«al  opemtioua  the  t«rnia  ure  some- 

wliat  kiaUKUOUK-     One  clear  instance  of 

!jmt  is  supplied    by   iibs traction,   in 

ibe  mi  ltd  breaks  up  ibe  concrew 

ipvax  in  pc'ropptiun  int/)  a  iiuuiber 

mutituent  pro|wrties.     (.SVr-  Abstrag- 

WW.)    Aa  wppiemi-nUvry  to  this  we  have 

apraoeBBof  synthetic  oonslruction,  as  when 

the  nund  through  the  mediuu  of  verbal 

4(tthpUun  forma  an  idea  of  an  unknown 

dumical  suliBtanue  by  a  new  combination 

tif  known  qualities.     In  a  somewhat  loose 

mauer,  Anahnis  is  used  to  denote  induc' 

titm.  Syiiihflsia  deduction.       A    stricter 

Htployuent  of  tli«  term  '  analysis '  in  con- 

■MtiiMi  with  reasoniii;;  confines  it  to  the 

nnlBtion  of  oouiplex  efTects  into   their 

■juate  pans,  and  tlie  reference  of  these 

t>  tkeir  proper  causes.     The  wttdk  hare 

■m*  to  Im  employed  in  education  to  Hcnoti* 

acmtrastof  metiiod.   Thus  it  is  customary 

tDiliitiii|riibli  between  an  analytical  and  n 

^tketioal  way  of  teaching  a  langUHgo, 

■od  Uie  iDeauiiig  of  the  phrase  'gmm- 

Battcal  analysis'  has  become  well  drliniKl. 

Ib  gMmetiy,  again,  which  is  Inrgcly  an 

iUiiniatkm  oi  the  synthetic  building  up  of 

<(i^ln[  ideas  out  of  simple  onns,  iLniLiyMH 

occupies  a  subordinate  plncf.     Wliilr 

nntitbeau  has  thus  a  ccrtnin  ngniti- 

lOF  ud  BtOity,  its  vague  and  lluctunting 

_  aeeDU  to  render  it,  unfit  to  Kcnre 

fuulaiiMntal  distinction  in  edttcAtional 


method.  (Stif  Jevons,  £1.  Lf»»ons  in 
Loyic,  xxiv.  ;  Bain,  Ed.  an  .S'l-t'nw,  chap, 
iv.,  and  Compayr^,  Coitnt  dt  r^d)igoyi«, 
pt,  ii.  l6i;oii  i.) 

Anstyiis  of  Sentences. — Two  different 
processes  are  ofl*ii  L*i.iiopri.*tHl  iinticr  this 
t^rra  ;  (1)  '  gramniaticar  analysis  (pars- 
ing); (2) 'logical' analysis.  TtieditFiTcnce 
between  them  is  essentially  one  of  the 
dpgreRof  detail  to  which  theaimlysiaof  the 
sentence  isonrried.  Logical  analysis  deals 
with  groups  of  words  and  assijfns  the  part 
playod  by  each  in  tho  structure  of  the 
stMitcnco  ;  parsing  directs  attention  to  tlie 
part  playetl  by  each  Mipnrate  word  and  tho 
various  clianicters  which  may  he  aacribMl 
to  it.  It  follows  tfiat  analysis  ouffht  to 
precede  parsing  :  thi->  Iiroiwi  outlines  of 
the  sentence  should  be  marked  out  before 
the  question  of  the  function  nf  each  word 
is  raised.  Thus  it  is  diflictilt  to  dctine  a 
noun  except  in  relation  to  the  ideas  of 
subject  (or  object) ;  adverlm,  prepoxitions, 
and  conjunctions  cannot  1h>  tnily  distin- 
guished except  by  consideration  of  their 
function  in  the  senteii«'.  Rxperience 
seems  to  show  that  chitdnm  <l(-al  mors 
naturally  with  groups  of  words  ('thought- 
units')  than  with  individual  words,  and 
tind  their  way  without  Hi-riotts  difficulty 
through  the  outlines  of  tho  analysis  of 
simple  and  compound  (compli-x)  sentences. 
A  noun  clause  is  to  them  a  many  worded 
noun.  To  he  able  to  recognise  '  when  I 
come '  a«  nn  adverb  clause  is  certainly 
easier  than  to  assign  its  pi-ecimi  func- 
tion and  character  to  '  when.'  Thi«  is 
es]ipcially  applicable  to  tJie  teaching  of 
English.  Owing  to  tho  loss  of  inilecliona 
in  modem  English,  words  do  not  any 
longer  henr  their  character  staniped  upon 
them  or  tell  their  own  tale.  A  large 
number  of  words  may  serve  as  various 
parts  of  speech,  as  L>r.  Alihott  Laa  shown. 
Thr  treatment  of  words  in  group*  is  thus 
imposed  by  the  genius  of  the  m'«lern 
language,  and  to  this  fact  the  widespread 
adoption  of  analysis  in  English-speaking 
countries  beiirs  wiItipss.  Parsing  may 
easily  become  an  exercise  worse  than  use- 
less in  English  teaching,  if  it  degenerates 
into  a  tedious  enumeration  of  all  the  cha- 
racters which  may  he  assigned  to  any 
single  word  ;  still  more  if  it  leads  lo  tho 
disciivery  of  characters  in  words  which 
they  do  not  really  possess  {c.i/.  gender  in 
nouns) :  and  the  protest  which  has  arisen^ 
on  many  aides  i«  liiorougUy  jttatvfiw.\.  ¥i\xt 
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(mninff  ^miM||^lbiu  ntml«<l  by  fnlse 
u)»thoQ8  n^vimBSniT  nnd  useful  niljunct 
of  analysis,  A  vara  of  <»L<ition  :  Mudi 
time  would  Im  Kaved  if  tt^iicticrx,  instead 
of  asking  the  pupil  to  '  piirso  '  fvery  vronl 
about  wbicli  nny  (|u«stioii  arises,  would 
direct  his  Ritentton  to  tlm  piirti<!ular  [lotnt 
at  issue — ^.g.  by  uskiiig,  '  Wliat  is  tho 
t«nsp  of  this  VPrb ) '  '  Whut  is  Uie  ftme  of 
this  pronoun  I '  '  \Vhat  iit  the  perfect  par- 
ticiple of  this  verb  T ' 

The  metliod  of  so-called  '  logical '  ana- 
IvBia  in  of  comparatively  recent  dat«.  It 
wna  originated  iii  Oeriiiany  by  K.  F. 
BeL'kur  {Deutscftf  Syr<u-hkkrf,  1S27).  In 
oppositiou  to  the  empirical  methods  theo 
ill  vogue,  lie  based  his  grauiinar  upon 
thought  relations  and  logicjil  distinctions. 
Becker's syst«m  exorcised  agreat  influpiice 
not  oidy  upon  the  t«iching  of  liBminn, 
but  aUu  upon  that  of  IaUii  and  Greek  ; 
it  vraa  introduced  ijito  England  by  Dr. 
Morell.  and  various  improvpini-nts  in  ile- 
tail  were  made  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Miison.  It 
baa  been  much  criticised  frooi  various 
point«  of  view,  iiut  ii<it  superseded.  Pro- 
bably its  defeats  have  arisen  from  a  mis- 
taken view  of  the  relation  of  grannuar  to 
logic,  from  which  Becker  himself  was  uot 
free.  Grammar  and  logic  are  not  coin- 
cident, though  they  have  their  points  of 
contact.  Thus  logic  is  ju&tified  from  its 
own  point  of  view  iti  casting  every  judg- 
ment into  the  mould  of  subject,  copula, 
and  predicate.  But  logic  neglect*  many 
finer  sha<les  of  meaning  which  are  gram- 
matically of  tlie  highest  interest  ('  Birds 
fly  '  is  not='  Birds  are  &y'\ng  ')  ;  and  in 
many  otlier  ways  ji^rammar  may  be  vitiated 
by  the  intrusion  of  logic.  Foi"  logic  con- 
cerns itself  only  with  the  import  of  pro* 
positions  ;  grammar  with  their  import  ne 
expressed  iu  a  certain  form  of  language. 
notice  ail  analysis  which  conte.nts  itsolf 
with  stretching  every  sentence  upon  the 
Procrustean  bed  of  the  logical  judgment 
may  easily  do  violence  to  language.  A 
wamiag  Is  needed  against  ftnalyning  in  the 
way  in  which  '  a  butcher  annlyae*  sheep ' 
(Mr.  H.  Brnd-ley,  Amiiriny,  January 
1886).  The  process  of  sentence  analysis 
must  be  conducted  on  true  grammatical 
lines ;  ao  oonduct^id  it  forms  a  Hound 
baais  of  rational  grammar  teaching,  not 
merely  in  Buglish,  but  in  foreign  languages 

tOOL 

^le  grammatical  division  of  the  sen- 
tence Is  into  two  parts,  corrcspooding  to 
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the    two   elementg   in   every  'oompE 

thought ' : 

MUBJBOT.  PurtHCATB. 

The  man  w  a  traitor. 

Bird*  I      /y. 

Whether  every  sentence  can  be  tiif 
into  this  fonn  is  a  matter  of  opiniotl. 
question  is  adniirubty  discussed  in  Pan 
PriuPtpiendrr  Spraeh^eaehich  te(tmnslat 
by  Professor  Strong),  tn  connection 
the  views  of  Miktosich  as  to  '  sulijectl 
sentences '  (e.g.  tjieak,  plnii)  and  the  did 
cultjes  involved  in  defining  the  U:Txa  'i 
tence.'    The  tenus  '  subject '  and  '  pr 
cate'are  incapable  of  de£nitian  exeeptj 
reference  to  one  another.   The  '  subject '| 
the  word  or  group  of  words  denoting  i 
of  which  the  actioti  denoted  by  the  pr 
cate  is  declared;  the  'pre<licate'isUie> 
or  tiio  group  of  words  denoting  tliat  wfc 
is  doclarcil  of  the  thing  denoted  by 
'subject,'    Any  more  confined  defiiut 
of  these  terras  must  be  imperfect  ;  if' 
say,  as  is  very  commonly  said,  'The  sa 
ject  is  the  word  or  group  of  words  deno 
ing  that  of  which  KO'ncthiny  is  decL 
or  '  The  subject  is  the  word  or  gronp  ( 
words  denoting //in(  viliich  i«  rpohm  t 
the  delinition  may  practically  answer  1 
purpose  ;   for  experience   w-ill    show 
pupils  what  is  really  meant.  But,  stric 
speaking,  '  aorwihing '  is  declared  of  ot 
parts  of  the  sentence  besides  the  '  subje 
For  instance,  in  such  sentences  as  '  '7 
ambition  I  do  not  share-,'  '  At  loven'  i 
juries  Jove  laughs,'  '  g<tmrthinif '  is  sail 
'this  ambition  '  (i.e.  that  I  do  not 
it),  and  of  '  lovers'  ]>erjuries '  {i.e. 
Jove  laughs  at  them)  ;  anil  these  notig 
being  in  fact  the  emphatic  jwirta  of 
sentence  naturally  present  themsplvca 
the   uiind   when  tlie   question    is   asks 
'About  what  is  something  said  in 
sentence  I '  Cliildren  before  thej-  have  i 
quired  grammatical  experience  are  apt  i 
a«ugn  Uie  same  word  as  subject  of  tlie  f 
lowing  sentences,  '  Wf  Ilingtoii   conquer 
tlie  French  at  Waterloo,'  and  '  The  Fn-j 
were  conquered  by  Wellinglon  at  Wat 
loo.'     To  sum  up  :  tlie  subject  cannot  1 
defined  except  by  reference  to   the 
predicali-.    Whether  Uie  clumsy  defiuit 
which  results  ia  of  any  use  for 
purposes  opens  up  a  qutislion  too  wide  : 
discussion  in  this  place.     See  l>sytSlTie 
Urammariaiis  are  not  agreed  aa  to  i 
best  way  of  using  the  l^enaa  '  subject '  •■ 
'predicate.'  The  genex^  method  is  to  i 
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iiBjniA    logical  (or/ull)  and  t/Tammati- 

eal   asbject,  and    U/rfietl   (or  juU)   and 

fiiUHtnaiieal    predicate,   and    Ut  ubs  tlie 

tarns  subject  nod  predicate  in  parain^  as 

equivalent  to  grammatJcai   su'^jcct    and 

gmumatical  prodimte.     Thua  in  the  son- 

tea«e  'The  fnir  hrcpvc  fnniiml  my  cheek 

Mftly.'  bretie  would  l>fi  tlip  (gT-tiniuntical) 

fcjbje^t  andjitartnithif  (giiinimnticftl)  prc- 

di'^tc.     This  mrthod  irnn  tlic  advAiitngc 

of  proviHii  ■  convr.ninnt    terras   for  the 

otfdinal  utonb  of  the  scntcncn ;  the  objcc- 

iMo  to  it  is  thnt  it  ncTifices  the  words 

nhj«ict  and  pTDdioitti'  ax  aamm  for  the  two 

farfii  into  whidi  tliir  ii-ntcnoc  primarily 

fiUlR  (cotniKin.-,  tuu,  whiit  is  Mid   lielnw 

•bout  qtinlifj:iR2   partt  iif     hn  wiitence). 

It  ■-  ipen  to  thoo*  who  thirk  thnt  subji'ct 

anu  prcdicute  aliiiuld  In-  ki-])t  t'>r  this  srriKc 

U.  difcUajfuisb  4rfy;c  UK    Ii-   'nubjcct-wonl ' 

and  to  i-ail/aiirtpJ  HiDiply  ■  verb  ' ;  tliougli 

Lc-niild  doulitltes Iw  deaintbli?,  if  jiussiblp, 

kfind  for  tlie  verb  t  i.e  t*rni  whiL-li  was 

Bot  »  term  of  pur&in;;.     With  legard  tii 

Ife  imper  use  of  certain  olhei-  hdnns  of 

UulyBiB,  dir«rgen«i«S  of  opiniuuexiat.    It 

I  it  one  of  the  ehi«f  merits  of  Mr.  Miteon  tu 

tie  given  a  de&iite  and  useful  meaning 

I  Ute  leno '  complement,'  which  biw  been 

rarely  uaed  in    France  (eumpl^ment 

' ;  rvmpUmenl  inittrect)  ;    thii   term 

if  now  f^uerally  understood  to  denote  tlie 

fux  of  tite  seiit«iii.>e  which  completea  the 

waning  of  a  verb  of  "  incomplete  predica- 

(Le.  a  verb  which  does  not  make 

phrte  seuae  by  itself). 

As  the  infinitive  (usod  after  another 

of  'incomplete'  verbs)  plays  a  very 

diflerent  rdl«  in  the  si'Dt«iicc  from  the  ad- 

Jettives  aod  nouns,  cilW  complements, 

■Dfna  gratDDiBnaDs  have  thojght  it  desir- 

,lU«  to  mark  this  use  of  the  iiifiTiitive  by 

'  name — 'proliitive  infinitive '(i  e. 

litm  which  crUndtt  the   meaning  of 

finit*  rcrb)  is  t)i«  term  employed  in 

Public  School  Latin  Primor;   when 

)  iatrodoood  in  that  book  it  met  with 

tMann  of  opposition,  but  is  now  widely 

The  ierm '  supplpmontnry  infinitive ' 

•bo  boen  soggrst^.     I)ut  whatj?ver 

is  employnd  Wicre  would  seora  to  be 

Wilms  adntntagcs  in  recognising  by  a 

fu«te  term  th^  characteristic  fmture  of 

«  Aryan  Inngungvs  ;  in  such  a  sentence 

'  II«i  aeems  to  be  rich,'  the  complement 

-iek  {ooniiL  of  the  inlinitire  to  f>t),  not 

'-  nik. 

Tht  tem '  indirect  object '  is  used  very 


varioualy,  end  Uie  question  arises  whether 

indirect  object  should  be  analysed  ax 
coming  und«r  the  '  object  coluniu '  or  the 
'adverbial  adjunct  column.'  The  question 
is  complicated  by  the  obliteration  in  mo- 
dern Enj^lish  of  the  disliiictioti  between 
dative  and  accusative.  It  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  in  modem  English  we  ntay  say 
not  only  '  I  told  him  the  story,'  but<  also 
'  Ue  was  told  tlio  story  ' — ^i.c.  the  indirect 
object  may  become  the  subject  of  a  pas- 
sive verb,  Jiut  in  lunguagi'j!  which  pre- 
serve thn  distinctive  case  inllcctions,  this 
is  inipossiblc  ;  and  it  is  urged  with  force 
that  the  indircfct  object  is  ns  adverbiiil  in 
chiinu}ti>r  iis  any  prcjiofiitional  phrase  (He 
aent  it  to  the  post). 

The  clossiticution  of  noun  (aubettuiti- 
val)  clauses  prasetits  considerable  dilficulty 
in  regard  to  details.  But '  he  main  cUuuies 
gem-rally  accepted  are;  (1,  indirect  state- 
ments ;  ('2)  indirect  petitions  (eomnjauda) ; 
(3)  indirect  rtKjuesU.  There  is  a  diffi- 
culty in  regard  to  such  a  sentence  as  '  It 
is  strange  ?/i«/ jfHc/i  ihiitijs  uluncldOe';  this 
differs  from  '  It  is  stiunge  tliiit  mich  things 
arc,'  as  containing  not  a  statement  of  fact, 
but  niUier  aji  e.-cpn-saion  of  contingency. 
Such  a  clause  is  called  by  Mr.  F.  Ritchie 
(Enyfish  Gritriimar  iitui  Aitali/n»,  1886) 
an  '  indirect  thought.' 

The  qualifying  parts  of  the  sentence 
(attributes,  adverbial  adjuncts)  are  very 
commonly  tieatod  as  enUirgfiitf.ntii,  by 
which  the  naked  sentence  is  clothed.  This 
is  open  to  serious  objections,  such  as  those 
urged  by  Dr.  F.  Kern  {DnUticfie  Salt- 
U)tTf;  1883)  and  by  Mr.  J.  Spcnco  (Jour- 
nal (^  EdiKalion,  1884).  In  such  a  sen- 
tence as  *  Birds  that  are  web-footed  swim 
in  water,'  it  is  certainly  misleading  to 
speak  of  the  clause  tkat  ari\  in:b-fuolfd  as 
an  '  enlargement ' ;  the  statement  is  made 
,  not  about  hirdg,  but  about  hird»  that  are 
imb-foolrd.  These  objections  do  not  apply 
to  the  method  of  breaking  up  sentences 
into  parts,  if  it  be  recognised  that  the 
process  is  an  abfitmct  one,  and  that  at 
every  stage  of  analysis  we  get  farther  and 
farther  away  from  the  actual  sentence  be- 
fore us  ;  they  apply  only  to  the  synthetic 
recoiistmetion  of  the  sentence  out  of  the 
elements  which  result  from  the  process  of 
analysis. 

The  most  common  fiirra  in  which  sen- 
tences are  analvsed  is  a  ruled  t-ablo  con- 
taining headings  for  subject,  predicate,  &&. 
Dr.   Bain  (TetMhing  o/  fnglisK,  XSKl"^ 
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object*  Ui  the  deruigmieiil  of  the  order  of 
words  in  the  sentence  whUli  result*,  aiwl 
this  ia  oertaiuly  felt  as  u  difik'utty,  especi- 
aJly  in  uualyaiiig  Freni;h  sud  Gerumn.  In 
■oiiii!  HchuoU  the  sentence  to  tie  ann-lysod 
in  written  out  vertically  and  the  descrip- 
ti<m  of  tlie  parts  (subject,  object,  ic)  an^ 
writt*H  opposite.  Tliis  is  the  mrthnd 
adopted  by  Mr.  Kitch  {L^vfurfx  on  7VmipA- 
inrf.  p,  26S).  Thcrr  nn!  two  pninM  of  im- 
portance to  he  kept  in  vivw  :  (1)  tho  lw«t 
method  of  indicnting  tho  rolution  of  t}i« 
words  in  riuheronp  ;  (2)  tlie  Imst  inctliod 
of  indicnting  tri<>  niliitinn  uf  each  group  to 
tiie  othpr*.  For  tlm  lutlrr  purposi!  tht 
genurallyniplnyudformof  a  tr«e  is  useful. 

Antwer.    .sVr  (Juestios  and  Answer. 

Aporti,  Ferante,  iln?ie!ebrB,ii-d  foondcr 
of  infatitii'  suhoolH  in  Ilniy,  was  born  iu 
179],  in  Shu  Murtlno,  in  the  proviuee  of 
Mantua.  Fruni  childhood  ho  was  destined 
for  tlir)  pri««thood.  Yet,  whilst  pursuuig 
t)i(!  usual  studies  eagerly,  he  never  ceased 
to  interest  himself  in  the  progress  of  his 
nation,  especiitlly  in  tho  Mucation  of  the 
children,  for  by  thin  mcjins  only  did  he 
think  it  poRsibli"  to  Rtvn  Italy.  He  wns 
professor  of  history  in  ("rcniona,  and  was 
also  appointod  inspfttor  of  schools  there. 
He  soon  discovered  that  the  great  defect 
in  the  national  Oflucation  was  the  absence 
of  any  early  culture.  Italy  jind  at  tJiat 
tame  many  little  echoola,  which  were  con^ 
duct*d  by  ignomnt  nid  women,  very  much 
like  our  dames'  schools  of  forty  or  fifty 
years  ago.  Ajiorti  fc!t  that  eduention 
should  Rommeni.'e  from  the  cradle,  and 
deviscid  a  plan  nf  education  to  precede 
that  of  tho  ordinary  W'hool.  In  1S27  he 
madr?  hiti  first  attempt,  andopcnodasmall 
aohool  in  Cmmoiia  for  tho  children  of  the 
rich.  Hia  uitithod  has  Ih-pii  descrilied  as 
*  dovelopmeiil  of  iJie  body  by  weans  of  a 
sound  r^iJHf,  frequent  recreation,  short 
hourv  of  work,  and  gynmastic  eiercise-s 
suitidile  U>  the  age  of  the  children  ;  for- 
mation of  the  heart  by  good  examples  anil 
wiae  precepts  ;  ciUture  of  the  Hpirit  by 
teaching  of  a  kind  fitted  to  tlieir  intellec- 
tual cupacities,  ao  tliAt  it  resembled  play 
rutlirr  than  a  taak.'  Brilliant  success 
«rowned  his  effort.  On  all  aides  he  met 
with  praise,  and  in  1829  the  government 
of  Milan  approved  his  meUiDd  by  public 
decree. 

Numerous  other  plaMS  followed  the 
example  of  Cremona,  And  in  1^33  Aporti 
publialied  a  manual  to  serve  as  a  guide  to 
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the  promoters  of  these  infant* 
Not  satialied  with  this,  he  spent  any  t' 
that  could  be  snatched  from  bis  mi 
duties  to  go  and  visit  these  «cIido1k. 
was  accused  of  introducing  a  .^pirit  of 
religion  and  revolt  by  his  mi^thod,  but 
pursued  his  course  without  relajcatioD 
thousands  of  schools  hon-  witn«is  to 
success  of  the  system  hn  hud  initngitrkl 
Dy  special  invitation  lie  oi>cned  a,  sol 
at  Turin,  in  the  hoart  of  the  uuivera 
an<l  thus  eH'ectcd  a  complnte  refonnftt 
in  Italian  teaching.  ]>istinction«  W 
ahowerpd  upon  Iiiin.  Thit  French  Core 
ment  bestowed  on  him  the  title  of  '  Kl4 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour."  Though  hel 
to  Pictlniont  as  a  refugee,  Victor  X 
[Uiiiiuel  raised  him  to  the  rwik  of  a  se 
tor  in  11^8.  In  IS.W  he  waselected  w 
every  nuirk  of  dignity  to  be  Presidfinl 
tlie  tJniveiKity  of  Turin.  Thflre  he  d 
in  185t^,  but  he  still  lives  in  the  ment 
and  S[)eeeh  of  his  countrymen  as  ' 
Fatlier  of  Childhood.' 

Apparatus,  —  Catalogues  contain 
price  lists  of  apparatus,  instrumont*,  c 
grams,  itc,  to  illustrate  tho  follow 
sciences,  and  obt-ainahlo  from  varii 
manufacturers,  have  been  prcpKn-d,  i 
can  he  hail  on  application: — 1.  Praoti 
(ieouietry.  Machine  and  liuilding  O 
struction.  Mechanics  and  St<Am.  'i.  I 
perimental  Physics.  3.  CheintBtry  < 
Metallurgy.  4.  Geology  and  Minenlo 
Natural  History  (Physiologj',  Zoolo 
and  Botany),  Physiography  and  Affric 
tui'e.  A  skilful  teacher  will  bo  able 
save  mudiexpense.nnd  to  make  his  subj 
increasingly  attractive  to  his  pupils, 
constructing  his  own  ttppamtuswlioref 
sible.  The  greatest  discoverers  in  sciei 
have  worked  with  rough  apparKtusoltli 
own  invention  and  construction. 

Approbation.         AVe     Praisb 
Blame. 

Archite  c  tnre  of  Schools.  —  Conspicm 
among  the  questions  which  tlie  uiuvera 
awakened  interet;tin  education  tuMibroai 
up  for  discussion  is  that  of  tlie  ardih 
ture  and  planning  of  school  buildil! 
When  the  curriculum  of  secondary  ectu 
was  confineil  to  Latin  and  Or««k  grami 
and  translation,  and  of  primar}-  acbooll 
reailing,  writing,  and  ciphering,  the  att 
tare  of  the  school  in  which  these  « 
]mmtively  simple  operationa  were  o 
too  mechanically  perfonned  was  only 
mechanically  simple.     However  iiapos 
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MOM  of  tJicw  old  Si-hools  very  creditably 
irfle<'t«<d  ibo  flx^l1'KiaRlical  origin  of  tWir 
fMndAtion — (b<!  intirior  doold  bniisl  r>f 
my  littii'  lU-cnmmndAtion  for  srlmol  piir- 
pOBTS  bryond  onr  iarg<!  tclioolrooin.  In 
ttis  aII  the  KcboUr*  wnrp  taiigbt  iitl  Uic- 
nbjcctdc,  th<'  niiLsUtrs'  ilfAn  bring  dottoil 
■bntjt  tin-  flnor,  with  .1  cliinr  tjiiitp  rtiotid 
(Mch  (Ir.tk,  in  which  llic  cinu  stocxl  for 
'Imwki,'  nnd  tbi-n  wiw  r<tl<-gati<d  fur  '  \ixv- 
pamtion '  or  'writiiix'  to  []i;i(ka  plAuud 
nthcra^iuit  tli«  wulls,  or  fnrct  tu  Skci\  or 
In  other  wmys  deti.'nuined  by  uu  tiij{ber 
oonwdentttua  tbati  Uiut  of  convenience  or 
eleae  packing.  But  Uie  duy  of  tbea«  tliinsa 
1ms  foine  by  ;  the  extciiaioiis  uf  the  i-uri-i- 
nilau  to  ioclode  subjt<cts  recjuirin;;  more 
i(«(.-e,  Kr«at«r  quiet,  or  special  anunge 
MeuUi  lor  tLeir  adequate  treiitmeut ;  the 
taiprovem«nt8  in  uerthods  of  iustmctioD, 
coupled  with  ibe  introduction  of  k  grv^Uir 
T»riety  of  methods  :  and,  beyond  this,  a 
br  higher  conception  of  the  p^trtn  which 
good  order,  decency,  and  considerations 
at  he*lth  shouM  piny  in  the  educiition  gf 
youth,  have  completely  altcml  tlie  nspoi-t 
(^  the  arcbitcctaiHl  ijuestion.    f''roiii  hiding 

•  nry  noiple  Oiw  it  hiis  now  beciiiiie  one 
of  tli»  moet  coniplei:.  The  iwlapt/Ltioii  of 
idiool  butldiiigs  to  their  diverge  purposes 
kamado  infinite  attention  to  dctAiU  su- 
pcmely  important.  These  details,  their 
deci  upon  the  discipline,  comfort,  nni} 
(Ccieucf  of  a  tchool,  it  has  become  part 
tf  a  school  master's  professional  duty  to 
ttmdy  and  to  master.  In  designing  Kchoot 
(wlilings  bis  services,  as  tlic  only  potuibl? 
apart  in  these  matters,  um  IndisticTiNiibln 
nde  by  side  with  thooe  of  the  proii^itsiontil 

A  sdiiool,  like  nvvry  building,  ouf{ht  to 
bre  k  character  of  its  own,  und  to  bear 
ipOD  its  extorior  the  inurkK  of  IUl-  [)ur|>oxe 
(nr  which  it  was  orectMl.     Beiu^  neither 

*  cbnrcb,  nor  a  town-lwll,  n(>rapuBt-offioe, 
tnr  nn  allium,  nor  a  workhouiie,  it  ^uuld 
not  snggcat  any  of  tlieim  to  the  eye.  By 
iu  ■pprooAo,  its  tmnfada,  its  ornament, 
a  ihoald  r«fl«ct  tli«  quiet  di^uity  as  well 
u  the  procticul  utility  of  llie  work  carried 
io  within  its  wulla. 

The  fitf  should,  wlienever  possible,  bo 
1  iufc  open  picofi  o!  jfiound.  not  hemmed 
is  by  boaaa,  but  free  to  the  four  winds 
ad  the  dirwct  action  of  the  sun.  Its  area, 
adniling  playgrounds,  should  be  at  least 
in  Hjoan  jinls  per  scholar ;  or  more,  if 


Iho  whole  school  has  its  recreation  at  t)ii' 
same  time.  It«  boundaries  ohould  Ih;  nn 
higher  than  is  alisoiutcly  necessary.  In 
ihr.  country  or  quiet  suburbs  of  a  town, 
low  walls,  surmounted  by  iron  palisading 
iiliout  six  feet  high,  make  the  beet  boun- 
daries. In  tho  middle  of  n  town  th6 
nr<-i>ssity  of  avoiding  itistriurtions  from  the 
itfvcts  dnnand.i  highi^r  wbIIs,  but  th«y 
notid  not  exci-ed  six  feet 

77(15  /miUiiu/ji. — Till-  wlujlc  of  the  sur- 
face soil  should  be  rcniovrd  from  the  siti- 
to  be  ocouptud  by  th«  builiUngs,  and  the 
ground  under  the  floors  should  bo  eovnn^ 
witli  »  uniform  layvr  i>!  concrwte..  A  spooi! 
of  at  least  a  foot  aliould  lie  Mt  bntwonn 
the  top  of  the  concrete  and  tlie  under'Ktdn 
of  the  floor  joists,  and  tliia  spice  sliould 
be  thoroughly  ventilttted.  Tlit- ideal  school 
contains  no  staircases,  so  tliat  tlie  building 
should  consist  of  only  one  storey,  where  tlie 
site  is  largo  enough  for  the  puqH>se;  and 
should  never,  under  any  circumstances, 
cxcerd  two  storeys.  The  main  building 
should  have  at  least  two  entrances  from 
tlie  public  til oroughf ares.  It  should  con- 
sist of  an  assembly  hall,  and  a  number  of 
clnss-rooms  sullicient  to  accommodate  the 
wiiole  school  without  using  the  assembly 
hall.  This  leaves  the  h^ll  free,  as  it  should 
be,  for  examinations,  when  the  accommo- 
datioTi  of  the  class-ri>oms  would  obviously 
tie  insiifbciimt,  for  collective  lessons,  reci- 
tations, singing,  ibc.  Tlie  assembly  hall 
should,  whenever  possible,  lie  a  '  central ' 
hal!— i.o.  should  have  the  majority  of  th« 
class-rooms  arranged  round  it,  an<l  ooiu- 
inunicating  witJi  it,  cither  directly  or, 
better  stilt,  witli  an  intervening  corridor. 
Ill  a  two-stor»tyed  building  the  hall  would 
run  up  to  the  height  of  tlie  u|>per  storey  j 
and  a  gallery  louiid  the  hull  at  the  level 
of  the  first  floor  would  iniike  communi- 
cation with  tliL-  tiass-rooms  on  that  floor 
easy. 

The  advaQtag«s  of  the  '  central  hall ' 
arrangement  are:  (1)  the  whole  school 
can  meet  and  disperse  to  the  sevt^ral  cluas- 
rooms  with  the  least  possible  delay  or  dis- 
turbance ;  {2)  the  head-miLbter  and  the 
various  school  officials  can  visit  or  take 
round  notices  witli  the  least  possible  waste 
of  time  and  energy  ;  (3)  tlie  central  liall 
can  be  made  a  reservoir  of  fresh  warm  air, 
which  can  supplement  the  other  means  of 
ventilating  the  class-rooms  and  corridors, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  he.ll 
itself  is  full  of  people,  as  on '  aywmVi  ift.-^ii 
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it  CAn  I*  ventilated  from  them  ;  (4)  eco- 
nomy in  the  matter  of  cost  is  effected,  as 
thn  main  w^s  serve  a  doul.>le  purpose. 
Interveuiiis  corridors  li«ve  the  gi-eat  fwJ- 
vniiUi;^  of  enabling  examinations  and 
other  ooUeetive  t«iohing  to  be  continued 
witlioul  interruption  fmni  tJic  movpineiit 
of  the  scholars  from  pln«-tv>tini  to  cluss- 
room  or  to  the  plnygmiind.  Thp  difficulty 
of  adequately  lightinff  the  central  liiiU 
may  be  ovdvotni!  Iiy  placing  clonk -moms, 
masters'  ronms,  iind  othrr  rooms  not  run- 
ning up  tji  the  t!uni«  height  iisi-'liiss-r()oiiis, 
at  each  end  of  th«  central  hall,  tlms  [ler- 
ffiitting  Urge  windows  high  up  ut  eadi 
end.  Sky-lights  or  dormer-windows  in 
thfl  roof  would  further  lontrihute  light. 
ThR  corridors,  if  parallel  with  the  ude 
walls,  and  therefore  Ion",  would  h"  lighted 
nt  (3U'li  <-nd,  or,  if  at  right  angles  l>etweeti 
«vi»ry  puir  of  elass' rooms,  and  therefore 
short,  would  he  lighted  from  one  end.  Sky- 
lights are  to  Vje  avoided,  whenever  possihlo, 
an  a  storm  of  ruin  or  liail  prodnces  noise, 
and  of  snow,  darkni^M, 

The  CApanity  of  the  fentnil  hall  should 
be  calculated  at  sin  sipinre  feet  for  each 
person  to  lie  seated  on  puhlio  oc-casions. 

C'toM-rvom*. — If  the  class-rooms  are 
lighted  on  one  side,  ns  would  mostly 
be  the  case,  the  room  should  lie  nrrnngerl 
80  that  no  shallow  shall  be  cast  by  the 
pupil's  body  on  his  l>ook  or  paper,  nnrl  for 
this  purpose  the  light  Khould  full  on  his 
left  hand.  1'here  is  no  objection,  and  in 
foct  a  distinct  advantAge,  where  ventila- 
ia  tjiknn  into  account,  to  having  win- 
B  on  two  adjiu'ent  sidra.  No  cliiss- 
rooinH  should  be  pliiced  on  thi"  north  side 
of  tho  building  unless  some  of  the  windows 
can  Ife  plaeed  so  a^  to  afTord  direct  sun- 
light. The  area  of  window  surface  should 
never  he  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  area  of 
tho  floor,  and  may  be  one-fifth  with  ad- 
vantage. The  wiiidow-sills  should  he 
4  ft.  6  in.  above  the  floor.  The  area  of 
tlie  floor  aliould  be  calculated,  in  elemen- 
tAry  aehools,  at  ten  square  feet  to  each 
pupil,  and  should  never  be  less  than  this  ; 
in  secondary  schools,  it  may  reach  fifteen 
or  sixteen  feet  with  advantage.  The  height 
should  be,  in  all  schools,  at  least  fourteen 
feet 

Tho  master's  desk  nnd  dais  should  be 
in  the  middle  of  the  long  side  of  the  room, 
with  the  light  (necessarily)  on  his  right. 
When  at  his  desk,  or  at  the  blackboard 
behind  it^  be  should  hav«  the  whole  olaaa 


well  ill  view,  and  therefore  be  w*fi 
from  iJie  front  row  of  dosks ;   and 
longer  the  rows,  the  fiirthtir  hack  m 
his  desk  he  placed,  aiid  thevrefom  the  wii 
must  the  room  lie.     (loniWKpnintly  an 
rangement  which  pttrmits  of  eight  ])U|n]: 
each  long  row  (in  single  or  dual  desks, 
allowing  twenty-four  to  twenty-sis  in' 
'filliow  room    per  pupil)  is  usually  i: 
economical  of  lloor  spnce  than  one  for 
pupils  in  each   row.      If  tlie  dais  is  sul 
ciently  high  (eighteen  or  twenty  inc. 
fiteppe<l  or  sloping  floor  is  quite 
sary  ;  anil  there  is  an  obvious  econoni; 
tlio  principle  of  raising  the  master  aJ 
the  pupils  for  pui7>oEes  of  supervision, 
against  the  opjiosite  one  of   raising 
pupils  in  tiers  above  the  master.    Ites: 
the  noise  of  the  pupils'  movements 
the  fatigue  to  the  master  in  moving 
among  his  class,  when  on  a  stepped 
are  good  |>edagogic  reasons  for  n  spai 
use  of  such  an  arrangement.     The 
appropriate  place  for  a  stepped  Hoorfw 
it  is  most  required,  i.e.  in  an  clcmrn 
school)  is  one  extremity  of   the   oeiit 
hall.      The  class-room    wall.i    xhould 
lined  inside,  to  a  height  of  from  2  ft.  6 
to  3  ft.  6  in.  (according  to  the  avi 
height  of  the  scholars  using  tho 
with  a  dado,  which  may  Ije  of  wood, 
or  painted  cement.     The  height  of 
dado  should  he  varied  as  stated  in 
to  allow   of   that  most  effective  pieonij 
school    apparatus    knouti    as   the 
tinuous  blackboard  "   being   placed  roi 
at   least  thnae  of  the  walls   immediai 
above  the  dado,  on  which  the  scholnrs 
work  in  the  presence  of  the  teaclier. 
Corriifom  and  ntnirenm*.  -  The 
dors  should   be  at  least  five  fet-t  wi 
as  to  allow  two  streams  of  schotam 
moving  in  opposite  diriictions  without 
of    inconvenience    or   disturbance. 
flooringmay  be  of  wood-blocks  or Bspl 
Staircases  in  schools   are   open  to  1 
rous  objections.     They  are  noisy,  thi 
dangerous,  they  are  a  fruitful  sou. 
breaches  of  good  discipline,  and  they  i 
ously  add  to  tho  labour*  of  super' 
If,  as  in  a  two-storeyed  building,  th' 
neciasary,  Uiey  should  be  of  the  same 
as  the  corridors,  tliey  should  on  no 
be  spiral,  but  should  hai*  short 
witli  wide  landings,  and  the  flooring  si' 
t>c  of  wood-blocks.     Ciirv'  should  also 
taken  in  two-storeyed  schools  to  have 
floors  of  the  clus-rooms  on  the 


■loiy  coiMtrnciiil  of  tound-prooi  mate- 
mli,sacli  OS  gitikn  and  briek  or  concrete 
tfciuii^  whidi  Imvc  ttiR  xlvtLDtago  of 
being  nou-oofulucting  tKtth  to  «ound  ftnil 
trt. 

SeUitCif-rwHiu. — The  [lOMtioti  of  *ci- 
(Boe  in  the  tmnimiluui  of  iill  Kccondnry 
beitijt  noir  fully  extublixhod,  t\ia 
oouftUxicUou  of  tb(!lectur(!-raoinK, 
.tones,  apparatus- rounis  rv<jiiin'd  for 
leaching  ot'  cheaiislry,  pbyaii-H,  and 
ilogy,  has  become  u  matti^r  of  ]>riiaL' 
ipoitancp.  The  rwcuniueiidalioiis  of  the 
£4^1  Commission  ou  Tecbnicul  loatrui'- 
tioD  arv!  forcing  the  ijucstiun  ot  el«iut-iitary 
(cimtiJic  and  technical  instruction  upou 
dio  attentiioii  of  tlii^  iDaon^iera  of  elemen- 
laiytchooU  ;  bat,  in  tbc  case  of  this  latter 
of  school*,  it  will  probably  bo  found 
icnt,  c^kticiall}-  in  largo  centres  of 
iD,  to  erect  n  )i|M^;iii.l  scliool-tiuUd- 
to  which  pupilx  would  bo  dntftol  from 
die  other  schooln :  though  this  time  is  pra- 
Wblj'  not  fardiBtaiit  whcin  a  laiiaratory  and 
vwkdioti  will  lie  ooiiaidcml  necessary  ad- 
jUeU  of  all  deunemtiLry  ndinoU  in  artixan 
Mi^boariiiOods.  ScioiK^e-rooniK,  to  whnt- 
tnr  kind  of  xL-huol  attached,  Kliould  be  in 
««fant«  block,  iintr  the  luuiu  building, 
tmi  readily  acoesible  by  a  ooverod  way. 
OllMrviae  tht?  rtiit  of  the  school  will  run 
Ak  ri^  of  beiii^  inodinmoded  by  fiimeK, 
ud  the  theiuical  and  physicnl  xtudriitn,  of 
king  diatui'lwd  ill  their  invi-xtigatioiia  by 
Ik  vibralioUK  acconi|MUiyiiig  the  movC' 
■ntsaf  large  iiuiubent.  Thi' rooin.t  should 
Ml  b«  lighted  ou  tlie  suutli  or  west  Hi<le, 
hil  abould  face  either  north  ur  Mwt,  in 
irder  to  avoid,  a^  mui'li  aa  [xiKiililc,  thi- 
91  <0ects  of  direct  sunli^'bt  ii|H)n  ebi^miciils 
Md  appAratus.  Tlie  wanning  find  vi-nti 
Uioa  of  ifae  science- ruuiiia  siiould  lie  un 
ftt  aaoe  principle  as  fur  t)w  main  build- 
hg,  only  the  areas  of  Uie  iuleta  and  uutk-ts 
bf  air  should  be  niuth  larger. 

C'loak-roontt.^^lie  exteut  to  wliidi 
moMDiodatJon  for  caps,  fj;reat- coats,  uiu- 
Wtllaa,  icc^  is  required  varies  couaiderably 
«ith  the  character  of  the  seboul.  lu  a 
iaard  i«g-  school ,  where  the  boarding-ho  uaes 
m  ehntered  round  the  school,  or  in  a  day 
where  the  pupils  live  witluu  short 
of  the  sdiool,  liardly  any  cloak- 
accommodation  is  reijuirml ;  tJie  cor- 
nian  or  covtrred  ways  nmy  be  fitted  witi 
pap,  aiu)  little  else  would  be  wanted  ex- 
J<yt,  perhftp*,  a  dryinii;-room  coimectftd 
■Wi  tlie  hot-water  apparatus,  to  receive 


the  great-coats  after  a  licary  downpour  of 
riiin.  But  tii  a  day  school  of  any  kind, 
eepecially  in  towns  when;  tbo  schools  are 
large,  too  great  imiiortJtnce  cannot  possibly 
be  attachod  to  the  su  pply  i>f  aulSdciit  cloak- 
rooms. On  this  (tnj(etb<rr  with  the  proper 
arrangement  of  thn  latrines)  reals  thn  vety 
foundation  of  sdiool  momJa.  HeaJth,  dis- 
cipline,  tiditie&s,  respi-ct  fur  pcnonai  pro- 
perty are  all  cncuunigitd  at  thia  point  on 
tlie  very  threshold  of  trach  svbool  day — 
by  eJI'ective  urnui^iueuts,  or  discouru^ged 
by  the  reverse.  Tliere  should  be  a  sepo- 
mte  cloakroom  for  eveiy  150  scholars, 
with,  if  possible,  ingress  at  one  <loor  and 
q^n-wi  at  auothrr.  The  cloak-rooms  should 
not  Ix^  altogether  at  one  partof  the  build- 
ing, but  each  iJiDuld  bo  a*  near  as  possible 
to  tlie  classes  to  which  it  is  assignetl.  In 
this  way  perfect  order  can  lie  iniiintnined 
at  assembly  and  disnii^al,  and  tlic  iiuild- 
iii(;B  be  cleared  of  seliolnrs  at  the  end  of 
each  school  sesuon  in  a  few  minutes.  The 
fittings  of  the  cloak  rooms  should  be  de- 
signed in  order(l)  toisolatceadi  schobtr'a 
outdoor  clothing,  so  that  the  riakti  of  the 
spread  of  infection  may  be  Urgt-ly  diiuiii- 
ishcd,  and  that  the  wet  coat  of  one  boy 
naay  not  sfttunitc  the  dry  coat  or  atain 
the  liglit  coat  of  his  neichbour  ;  (2)  to 
provide  a  system  of  umbrelb  dnuiiage,  by 
which  the  fetid  and  discoloured  drippings 
of  many  (cheap)  umbrellas  may  be  at  oDc6 
csLrried  outside  the  building  ;  (3)  to  sub- 
ject each  separate  coat  and  umbrella  to  a 
current  of  hot  air,  and,  at  tJie  same  time, 
to  obtnin  such  a  length  of  hot-water  pipes 
a«  will  raise  the  temperature  of  the  room 
RUlbciently  to  dry  wet  clothes  in  the  inter- 
val bi-tween  asst'inbly  ami  dismissal ;  (4) 
to  n-duce  to  a  minimum  the  teiuptation  to 
pilfer  ;  (."i)  and,  by  giving  each  boy's  um- 
brella a  place  for  deposit  iii  his  own  eoni- 
partineiit,  to  prevent  delays  and  confusion 
at  dismissal,  and  to  check  changes  of 
ownership,  accidoiital  or  otiicrwise.  All 
these  objeuta  can  be  accomplished  by  fit- 
ting the  cloak-rooms  with  wooden  parti- 
tions round  the  walls,  ivrnl  additional  back- 
to-baek  partitions  projecting  into  the  room 
at  etiual  distances  at  right  angles  to  one 
of  tlie  walls.  Uot-water  pipes  should  be 
curried  round  and  under  all  the  partitions, 
KO  as  to  create  a  current  of  air  direct  unto 
and  tlirougb  each  coat  as  it  hiuige.  Th6 
following  detailed  dlmeusions  are  given:  , 
Height  of  partition,  5  ft.  4  in. ",  iciAtii, 
1  ft  2  in. ;  depth,  8  m.  ■,  \«a%\iv  ol  V*iv,« 
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for  giiiteni^  I  ft.;  lingfit.  oFliook  for  urn- 
brfllii,  2  ft.  C  in. ;  witlth  of  rfrtinngC' 
trough,  S  in. :  Inngth  i>f  hrtt-wnt^rr  pipCK 
for  ITiO  [wrlitidiis,  ubmit  l.'iO  ft 

Drainnge-troiiijhs.  —  On  an  iis]ihn.!tj!'l  ' 
Hour  tlifisi!  should  Ik-  fomifid  by  sinking  ' 
ruiini"!»  iti  tbf  usphalti-.  On  a.  -mmAau 
floor  lh«  side  trmigh.s  ahnuUl  ho  taruie.  by 
twii  beads  ca^eil  witli  riiio,  and  the  in«in 
Irougli  should  b*  sunk  in  the  boarding  of 
the  floor,  and  also  L-aa»i  with  »iio.  Tlie 
main  cUannel  ahould  L-iMuiuunicalP  with 
the  outside  drainage.  The  lower  panels 
of  the  door  of  the  cloak-room  should  be 
flttod  in  with  perforated  ziiio,  in  order 
that  ft  currant  of  colder  and  dner  air  from 
th«  corridors  may  bo  kept  up  through  the 
room  to  rnrry  off'  the  vapour  arising  from 
the  Wdt  rlothos  when  healed  by  the  hot- 
Vp-ater  pipra.  'I'hn  oost  of  the  above  (ex- 
clunivi^  of  li'it- water  piping)  need  not  ex- 
cend  til".  pcT  scholar. 

Aristotle  <>r  Aristd teles,  the  fnmoua 
Gret'k  pbil()«ri])lu>r  ami  tnadicr,  was  6.  .184 
B.C.  ill  the  ciilonial  town  of  Stjigeira,  mid 
heiiee  is  freijuentty  spoken  of  as  the  ■  Sta- 
girite.'  His  father,  Nikomuclms,  wns  a 
physician,  au<i  a  friend  o!  Aioynlas  I  Land 
Philip,  King  of  Macedun,  ihfi  grandfather 
andfatherof  Alexander  theGrpjit.  Having 
lost  Ilia  parents  very  early  Ariiitotle  whs 
brought  up  by  Proxenus  of  Atameus,  in 
Asia.  Minor,  to  pursue  ineilicinn  and  sur- 
gery 08  a  profeKai<in  ;  but  in  his  eighteenth 
year  he  vfeiit  to  AtliRiis,  and  somewhat 
later  becairie  a  pupil  of  Plato,  who  was  so 
impressed  with  Aristotle'n  im-ntal  ]iowers 
that  he  called  him  ■  the  intellect  of  the 
school.'  Aristotle  remained  twenty  yi^irs 
in  Athcnst,  whore  he  established  a  si'hool 
of  rlitftoric,  or  oratory,  a  kind  of  e<lu- 
cntionnl  institute  in  whifli  the  youth  of 
Atlienn  obtained  the  mental  training  fitting 
thc-m  for  tlie  public  life  of  their  day.  On 
thp  drjitti  of  Pinto  (.117  B.C.)  Aristi)tle  ro- 
tnovnl aLiniii  toAtameus,aiidtiubae(^ueiitly 
to  Mitylrnc,  and  it  was  about  tliii  time 
he  wiw  invited  by  King  Piiilip  to  edu- 
cate bin  son.  In  the  period  343  to  340 
R.p.  Arixtoth-  act«il  oh  tutor  to  Prince 
Alrixandn*  from  the  thirteenth  to  six- 
ti^nth  year  of  thn  age  of  the  latter.  The 
young  jirince  butTftini-  grcjitly  attached  to 
htM  t«lor,  but  they  subseiquently  became 
««tr«ngMl,  nwtnff  U*  Alexander's  ambition ; 
and,  on  AWander  cntMing  upon  his  great 
cumpaugn  in  .'\»i»  {.'134  ir.o.l,  Aristotle  re- 
inm'O'l  again  tn  Athens.     Here,  at  the  age 


of  fifty,  he  opfTJ(*d~the  '  Lyeenm '  (y.if.^' 
so  called  from  its  lieing  near  the  teuifJe 
of  the  Lyepiaii  AjmiUo  (AjmjIIo  Lycetus). 
It  wns  while  at  this  school  tJiat  Aristotle 
niaturpd   his  philosophy  and  attained   his 
un.'iurpassi'd  ri'putalion  as  a  philosophic*] 
writer   and   t<>a«her.      From   his   habit   of 
walliing  about  the  garden  of  the  Lyceum 
with   his   pupils   when    toaehing,   hi*  wu 
called  th('  perij^atetic  pbiiosopby  (Grrek, 
TUfimoTfiv,  to  walk  about).     In  this  con- 
genial ofcu]iatioti  be  passed  twHve  yeon; 
but  in  322  B.C.,  after  Akiander's  deatli, 
Aristotle   had   to  fly  from    Athe:is,  his 
enemies  having  brought  against  liim  an 
absurd  charge  of  godlcssnc«s  or  atheism. 
I{e   died    the  same  year  nt   Clialcis  in 
Eubwa,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two.     One  o( 
the  greatest  acbievements  of  Ari^itotle  wac 
the  creation  of  the  seiptice  of  deductive 
logic,  which   has  undergone  no  umteria] 
morliticaAion  since  it  left  his  Iiands.     His 
other  writings  embrace   all  brandies  of 
Bpeculatire  philosophv— i.e.  uiet.-ipbysic8, 
or  the  science  of  real  lieing ;  ethics,  or  the 
science  of  morality;  and  politics,  or  the 
science  of  go»-emnjent,  and  social  science  ; 
these,  and  his  trentises  on  rhetoric  ana 
poultry,   on   nniinals,   and   various    other 
suhjecta,  are  aiiiongst  the  greatest  monu- 
niRiits  of  the  human  intellect.     Aristotle, 
'  being  himself  u  teacher  by  profession,  also 
1  wrote  upon  education,  considered  from  the 
j  point  of  view  of  general  ethics,  aa  well  as 
I  in  its  social  and  political  relations.      If 
man  is  to  attjiin  the  greatest  homan  good, 
I  happiness,  he  imist,  according  to  Aristotle^ 
'  be  trained  to  the  knowledge  and  pnictioe 
'  of  virtiif — in  the  first  place  to  th(v>reti<*l 
or  diagnostic,  and  in  the  second  place  to 
'  practical  or  ethical  virtue.      Having  bo 
j  live  ill  a  material  world,  however,  man 
must  not  l)e  allowed  in  his  education  to 
neglect  the  useful,  but  he  must  paynttm*- 
j  tion  to  this  only  within  due  limits,  *r,  that 
he  d(M«  not  become  absorbed  in  tbi'  pur- 
j  suit.      As  virtue  is  a  regular   habit  or 
attitude  of  the  soul,  and  not  nmply  a 
'  ca|]acily,  human  beings  can  oiily  ac<)uini 
it  by  proper  teaching,  training,  and  habi- 
tuating in  ita  ideas  and  practice.    Accord- 
ing to  Aristotle,  the  guidance  of  the  btisi- 
neas  of  education  is  the  duty  of  th«  Htate. 
The  first  thing  necessaiy  is  to  take  care 
tliat  infants  shall  be   properly  fnd,  ami 
tliat  they  shall  be  brought  up  with  hrAlthy 
bodies.     Up  to  ^cir  fifth  year  childrm 
sliould  be  provided  with  amusement,  and 
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thnrjjay  ahoaWTw^'Ruiiled  iw  to  d<f- 
niop  morp  particulitrly  tJn-ir  muiieuliir 
Ijmeia.  From  tJi«  tiftli  to  tin?  sevt-tith  v«ir 
Ike  diild  ahoald  receive  oral  inalructioti, 
bwniiig  to  iho  words  of  bis  t4>a<.-her, 
ud  (ooldng  At  o)>jecM  or  utlier  iiii)(Im<  of 
illoMnting  the  oral  l<^&wiis.  From  the 
itntOh  to  the  t'ourteeatii  year  the  l>oy 
focs  through  tlM  elemeDtary  course  of 
dacntion  »t,  school,  and  from  tJie  four- 
Wmh  to  the  twenty-first  year  tlie  ad- 
Tuoed  eoanvi  at  the  highor  school  nud 
lademjr,  coming  nut  at  the  end  a  man 
hlly  dcveloppd  mentatly,  morally,  and 
fJkynoOly.  Thi>  li'niiing  departments  in 
Ao  adaption  of  the  luicinnt  tirecks  were 
«Jl*d  (I) ipuniiiMr, (:;)  music,  and  {'.i)  gym- 
BtKtiea,  answering  nwpwtivrly  to  (I )  lito- 
Itry,  (!^)  Rttthetk,  and  (.1)  phyKicAl  culture. 
On  all  tbp«p  pointd  thiin^  an-  many  vahi- 
ible  ubaervutiona  Ui  be  fciuiid  in  Aristotic'a 
Tuious  treatiaea.  It  wiut  charactoristic 
•f  Oteek  civilintiuii  that  AriatotIn  shoiiH 
t<ach  tliat  defoniK-d  and  hoiH-lwuily  woiik 
infuila  aliould  not  bv  |M->rmitti-d  to  live. 
Xnr  did  Aristotle  allow  timt  .slaves,  or  ' 
npn  women,  had  tlie  L-a)ta(.'ily  uf  heiiig 
tally  mined  to  virtue.  Wiiuloni  is  the 
Ugbeet  object  of  tlie  higheat  i-ihiuatioTi, 
Wt  this,  according  to  Aristntlf,  was  uii- 
uuiaable  until  man  Imd  n^adiod  the 
|«uk  of  culture  eutittiii;{  him  to  bo  uallwl  a 
^ilMopber.  (AW  ATHENl-i.t  Eddcatioh.) 
Arithmetic  (Or.  lifii^^ifrtKi;,  frotn  ipi6* 
fBi,  number)  is  tita  science  of  the  expres- 
■ioa  nf  number  by  8ymbola,aiid  the  uppli- 
ealion  of  rules  relating  to  them.  Tliest- 
nmhols  are  called  numerals.  The  earliest. 
sytMut  of  numerals  was  that  of  the 

.TM.    In  their  liicvoglyphsthediKils 

*)>  to  nine  are  simply  strolies  (lll=thi-ee, 
ud  to  on),  ten  is  fl  op  to  a  hundred,  thus 
ttirtT-oni'  is  written  nOfll  ;  the  nin^is 
fcr  hundml  and  for  thousand  are  also  ilia- 
tiuct.  .Vow  Itcre  tliere  is  not  the  ramo- 
tat  attfttnpt  to  assign  value  to  poMtion. 
fcUnwing  this  earliest  form  we  find  the 
Loatioi,  and  the  enchorials  or  demo- 
tifl»  Thii^fO  have  been  traced  out  with 
■anellouK  skill  by  Champollion  the 
yaiugM.  If  wc  look  at  tfie  Roman  n>ethod 
ofnaUtton,  it  scrms  difficult  to  say  that 
I,  II.  Ac,  did  not  arise  in  this  simple 
•*T  rrf  rvprtition.  Thn  Hebrew,  tSreek, 
•ad  Latin  nyst^-mK  each  employed  letters. 
'^'  -  '  '.itiip  numrmis,  which  hare  hod  so 
dowitJi  the  progress  of  arithmetic 
■-.  10-  Wratrm  world,  ajipear  to  have  been 


known  to  thn  Hincloos  as  early  as  the  fiftJi 
L'cntury.  Thoy  wi-m  ci-rtainly  introduced 
by  thii  .\riibians  into  i^jiain,  tboiigh  tlie 
pri-cifli»  dtitu  is  not  kniiwii.  ticrbort,  after- 
wards PopeSylvflstor  II.,  whodicd  1003,  is 
aiiid  to  havfl  carried  thirst-  imuKTrals  from 
the  Moors  of  Sjiaiii  into  France,  060 ;  and 
they  weri^  known  in  Hugbuid  early  in  tho 
I  eleventh  oentury. 

It  is  auppo!(«d  tJrnt  the  Gi-eeka  and 
Romans  at  tinit  used  pebbles  as  counterv, 
and  the  very  word  '  calculation '  points  to 
the  calculus  or  smalt  stone  as  employed  for 
counters.  In  continuation  of  this  are  the 
facts  that  the  Indians  aro  very  expert  in 
reckoning  by  means  of  their  tingers,  with- 
out pen  an<l  ink  ;  the  natives  of  Peru  will, 
in  making  calculations  by  an  arrnngemont 
of  niaiijo  grains,  surpass  in  speed  Europeans 
tvided  by  many  ruiia.  The  Chinese,  too, 
calculate  by  means  of  bulls  on  ro(b,  which 
they  manipulate  with  sudh  auaxing  dex- 
terity that  the  moat  intricate  exchanges  are 
calnilated  in  their  banking-houses  in  the 
Mhortest  possible  time.  In  our  own  coun- 
try also  Xajiior's  rcids  and  Babbage'a  ml- 
cuUtingmachinewerconce  familiar.  Ev«n 
ill  the  roign  of  Charlns  II.  Sir  Samuel 
Morland  invented  two  machineH  which 
he  called  '  aritlimet  ic  instrumenta,'  and 
from  his  book  it  would  seem  that  the  fun- 
ilamental  rules  can  be  easily  worked,  iw 
he  says,  '  without  charging  the  memory, 
disturbing  the  mind,  or  exposing  the  opa- 
rations  to  uncertainty.'  About  17S0  I^ri 
Stanhopi*  invented  two  machines  which 
perform  the  operations  of  multiplication 
and  division  with  remarkable  accurai^y. 
It  is  probably  owing  to  the  mechanical 
habit  of  our  primitive  ancestors  of  count- 
ing ou  the  live  fingers  of  each  hand  that 
we  owe  the  discovery  of  the  decimal  sys- 
tem of  notation,  because,  as  Mr.  Peacock 
observes,  '  Natural  scales  of  nuniembion 
alone  have  ever  met  with  adoption,'  mean- 
ing by  natural  scales  those  adopted  from  the 
baiida  or  from  the  hands  and  feet.  These 
methods  we  call  quinary  (by  lives)  or  vi- 
ceuary  (by  twenties).  This  is  further  seen 
by  their  name,  the  simple  symbols  of  num- 
bers tfoing  in  Latin  called  digits,  or fingp.r*. 
The  t'aribbees  call  the  numlmr  '  ten '  by  a 
phrase  which  means  '  all  the  children  of 
the  hand '  (Peacock,  p.  .■(30).  So  that  wo 
can  well  understand  Mr.  Peai^ock's  xtativ 
nient  that '  amongst  all  nations  practii-al 
methods  of  numeration  have  preceded  l]i« 
formation  of  numerica;!  l&ngungo.' 
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But  no  mediftnienl  device  lian  bfpn  at 
once  so  Bimpio  nml  no  ctH-clivt'  as  the  in 
vention  of  a  local  value  for  figure*,  i.e.  tlie 
fixing  tbr  first  Itne  for  unites,  thi?  wcotid 
for  tiPns,  the  (hini  for  liundn'tls,  ii?.,  so 
thnt  -144  Hops  iiof.  stiind  for  tlirii-  fours 
simply,  but  (or  four  units;,  fot:r  U-ns,  and 
four  hunilrT'cls.  This  now  itppeurs  bo  sim- 
ple to  us  from  long  priiftict-  tlint  it  fi<?pma 
BCjirccly  [MJisiblt-  for  it  ever  to  lliive  lnM*n 
otherwise.  But  if  we  reini-mlier  tliut  tlie 
Grwks  used  letttM-s  for  tlieirarithnioticand 
yet  had  fruction  sums,  we  see  how  vary 
cunibiTsouii!  «u<:li  n  syst«m  must  have  been. 
Apparently  this  invention  of  local  value 
I  quite  recent.  Tlie  Egyptians  sometimes 
iDged  their  'straight  strokes'  in  two 
'  eolumua  to  save  space,  but,  ss  we  Iiavo 
said,  they  had  no  idea  of  local  Vftlue, 
neither  had  any  other  nation  of  nntiijuity. 
Pythagoras,  who  lived  from  r>70  to  504  b,c, 

is  reported  to  have  inventerl  the  niilltipll- 
cntion  table— the  Aliacus  Pyth/igoricus — 
Lbut  there  Rpems  no  trace  of  the  Greeks 
Pkftving  ttdvaniN-H  in  imy  rt-at  scienw  of 
ftritlunHjc   beyond    thn   Egj'ptiiins   from 
whom  Uiey  n-<r('ivpd  it,     Diophiintns,  an 
} Alexandrian,   who    flourialied    al)nut    the 
i^^iniing  of  thi-  Christiiin  i-ra,    nutde  u 
rcinurkable  advance  in  Jirithmetic  liy  the 
diKC»)very  of  the  indeteruiinatp  unalyeis,  n 
■pccicH  of  algKbni,  on  account  of  whi<*li  he 
b  cnlli-d   th(!   inventor  of  ulgelira.     Six 
books  of  hilt,  in  Cn^t'k,  wi-re  published  on 
'  aritlimelic.      Bt-yond    this   step    there   is 
[littic  to  rfcord  for  tliif  first  six  centuries 
'  in  UiB  Chrintian  i-rii,  and  in  the  middle  of 
llie  seventh  tlieMuliamuiediinspntcliciilly 
.swept  UYfuy  pliiloBopliers  witli  their  books 
ad    their    inventions.       It   is,   therpforc, 
liltriking  to  find  the  means  of  mathemiitical 
rpmgrCBe  coming  from  th«8e  same  Arabs, 
I  OS  we  have  seen  above,  by  furnishing  the 
'  Western  world  with  a  system  of  numerals 
which  oSer«d  every  facility  forrtiady  com- 
bicatiOD.   But  even  this  system  must  have 
I  remained  practically  inoperative,  but  for 
the  invention  of  local  value.     And  here  it 
is  interesting  t«  note  that  towards  the  dis- 
covery of  local  value  the  most  importuut 
step  was  the  invention  of  the  cipher.   '  Ci- 
pher' a  from  an  Arabic  word  meaning 
vacant,  and  in  the  old  systems  they  had 
not  a  symbol  for  vacuity.     The  absence  of 
this  symbol  probably  prevents  them  from 
arriving  at  the  notion  of  local  value,  for 
withoatitiuiy  numbers  written  in  columns 
,  would  constantly  be  deranged.    And  of 


cour.se,  in  th«  wise 
value  of  ejich  whs  absoluttr, 
nothing  to  suggest  su<;h  a  drntriviuic 
local  valui'.  Aftpr  its  discovery  tJirrc  » 
several  courses  open,  and  we  might  | 
had  a  binary,  ipiinary,  or  duudfiuuy  i 
insttvul  of  our  decimal  natation.  Wei 
ain-iidy  referred  to  the  probable  cttiMM 
system  of  tf  itB  being  adopted,  viz.  Uim 
lingers  on  both  hands  form  such  a  ti 
reference  and  easy  explanation  in  a 
of  early  counting.  Tliis  will  not  ap 
strange  if  we  bear  in  mind  tliat  Uiere 
tribes  who  have  never  risen  to  a  qtat 
scale  because  they  have  never  wai 
numbers  as  high  as  five.  Aristotle  n 
tions  A  tribe  of  Thracians  who  ni 
counted  higher  than  four.  l>arwin4)D 
Sir  John  Lubbock  (Dfur^^it  of  J/a» 
ISO),  and  i-emnrlts  how  improbable  i 
that  our  earliest  an<'eElj^rs  could  1 
'  counted  as  high  as  ten,'  coniudenng  t 
SO  many  nations  '  now  in  existctific  CM 
get  beyond  four.'  If  we  add  to  these  f 
the  part  the  fingers  played  in  the  mr 
mat  hematic  a!  investigations  of  nioit  o1 
wo  shall  lie  prepared  to  admit  tli«t 
deeiiiiiil  system  may  have  biien  iragga 
by  a  naturu!  nrrangetiient.  | 

The  essence  of  our  present  'd«d 
notation '  is  that,  in  a  row  of  fignrta' 
eeeding  to  the  left,  each  column  inert 
the  value  of  the  figures  tenfold.  We  t 
the  origin  of  this  system  lo  the  Ilin< 
anil  they  ascribe  to  it  ii  divine  soi 
The  date  of  its  introduction  intv  En 
is  not  clear.  We  have  already  refii 
to  tlie  statement  respecting  Po[i«  SyJ 
ter  n.,  which  is  doubted  by  nikny.  I 
more  |irobabk'  account  is  that  fjOO) 
of  Pisa  introduced  it  in  1203  in  «  i 
entitleil  Lilirr  Ahhaei.  ,tc.  Otliem  ] 
supposed  that  thi-  Alonsine  tablet 
Alplionsine  tables,  conatruct«^d  bjr 
Moors  at  tlie  court  of  Aloiteo)  (intt 
taiued  tliis  system.  Certain  it  ia  thai 
systeui  was  in  the  hands  of  tbn  P(t(f 
and  Arabs  before  the  twelfth  centum 
that  they  a^ribe  it  to  the  Hindoos.  T 
seems  to  have  been  no  general  as 
Arabic  numerals  in  Europe  before  tin 
vention  of  printing,  and  tl»e  works  of  < 
ton  do  not  contain  them  except  iu  w 
cuts,  Merchants  continued  to  keen  I 
accounts  in  Roman  numeraJs  till  the 
teenth  century. 

The  next  great  step  in  uithmetid 
the  discovery  of  compound  proporti< 
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fmctions  in  the  sixteeiilli  ceu' 
be  Hiiidixo;  me  fractious  uud 
taa<:h  AS  wd  do,  but  without 
4tj-  of  notation.  Tlie  firat 
mJ  iKitAtion  found  amongst  tlie 
iWrotv  tl»!  dftiominfttor  above  And 
iglit  of  tlm  iinniiTAtor,  ks  20^, 
shuwx  tlio  [MXQtion  of  thp  de- 
Pluleiur  wiu  tli(!  tirst  to  aakv 
ace  oil  ttiiK.  Hr  npplicd  the 
diridiDg  (hi?  circ.li'  to  all  units, 
I  is  known  as  the?  irxi^crKimnl  no- 
be  de^r**  of  tlic circli-  ii;  divided 
rty  minut«8,  tli^  luinutr  intn  siaty 
,  and  so  on.  Wu  Imvc  still  re- 
in our  diviaiou  of  Iho  tnmU-  the 
i; seconds.  Sic.  iumI  lij-  hiiD,  »nd  uii- 
ipread  of  Arabic  nuiucruls  h:xK(~x&- 
I  metJiod  did  much  aerviL'i?.  l-!ti?viiius 
«  bavc  been  tlie  first  wlio  iidvuiuitcd 
(Wwl  the  uw  of  deciuKij  fr^L'tidiia  in 

IirrittT'ii  (tbout  1585.  But  he  and 
I  n»nl  tho  sexftg««iuiaJ  Hystcnj,  lit 
ir  Bom*  tirap,  witli  circuiuUi-xeii 
Alln-rt  Girard.  alwut  1590,  Urst 
thta  niL'tiio)!  to  the  decimal  s_vst«in, 
*D  wnAc  bj-  placing  the  number  in 
s  ovi-r  tlu'  digit*,  tho  exponeuta 
lowrr  of  t^n,  used  as  dPnomimiirir. 
in?  Iwnrlit  of  local  value  rwilly 
I  jtaclf.  ft  oidy  remauied  to  rti- 
nminfarous  method  of  cii-cuiiiflexed 
or  IJm?  simpliT  form  of  our  present 
Qfttor  and  drcimal  fractions.  This 
a  wm»  partly  made  by  Wright  in 
nd  thi?  system  was  fonuftlly  Intro- 
y  S»pipr  in  1617.  Oughtred  ex- 
tbc  UB?  of  it  in  15^1,  and  fiy>m 
ietl»enio<[crn  form  of  Indian  arith- 
ss  been  mtAtilixhrd. 
jtfercr  ift  cnpnbli!  of  iiiomasi?  or 
Idd  in  callcsl  K  mRgnitiid<;.  A 
ute.  tatty  hp  cnntinuoUR,  i,c.  whole 
ivid«d,  lik<?  wiit^tr  in  a  tiottli:,  or 
at  ■eparMti-  and  dixtinct  indi- 
'  parts,  lilcp  a  Snak  at  hinln,  A 
■  u  ckiirly  dcliricil  ningnitnd^^, 
tlwt  urt!  continuous,  or  it  is 
,  of  tin?  kindK  that  iir<!  Hrparato. 
torfivt!  hundn?d  hints nr<'(]Un.n- 
>  and  five  hiitidrnd  art?  nuralicrn. 
:  are  c*iiicn;tc  or  iihstract  ;  tliua, 
DD>,  fifty  bird.i,  Ac,  n.n'  caWrfi  con- 
ItlwrK,  but  U^  and  fifty  iirc  ah- 
Sy  mcanH  of  the  ninr  si)(niticiiiit 
cr  witli  tli(?  «ymhnl  0,  [:idli.'il 
ipbt?r,  we  oin  rRprcwrnt  nuralici-s 
Itudct  Bach  of  thc«n  signifionnt  | 


digits  biken  in  the  order  1  to  9  repn-wnts 
a  number  ureater  by  one  than  the  number 
represented  by  the  di;;it  that  precedeti  it. 
Other  arithIn(^tical  sym)>olg  mm  + 
(plus),  =  (equal  to).  —  (minus),  x  (multi- 
ply by),  -~  (division  by).  K«ch  figure  hiix 
two  values  :  one  from  it-s  fonn,  which  may 
br  onllcd  it«  intrinsic  vuluc,  another  from 
its  position — thus,  2  I'cprcsrnts  two  units, 
but  if  written  2000  it  reprrscnts  two  thou- 
winds,  bdcausr  the  fourth  column  contwins 
■inly  Ihotunnds,  ns  thi^  lirst  contiiins  only 
unitn.  To  writ«  in  words  tin-  mwvning  of 
a  nuniliiT  t-STpn'Sscd  in  ligun-s  is  cnllfd 
numeral  ion.  To  rtpr(>SPnt  by  ligurefi  a 
numlH?r  ocprcssiKl  in  words  is  ciilli-d  nntrt- 
tion.  Tilt!  nuinbi?r  of  units  of  a  given 
I  onlei-  Uikeu  to  form  a  unit  of  the  rioit 
highei'  order  is  called  tlie  twiae  of  t!i<! 
system.  In  our  Kyst^'Ui  the  biise  is  ten, 
and  it  is  hence  culled  the  decimal  systt-ni 
{dfcuni  ^  ten). 

The  four  fundamental  operations  are 
^  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and 
I  division.  Or  the  same  statement'  may  be 
made  another  way,  by  Mying  the  funda- 
mental operations  are  addition  and  its 
opposite,  and  multiplication  and  its  op- 
posite. When  any  given  numbers  are 
added  togethei-  the  result  is  called  their 
sum.  This  apparently  simplest  operation 
has  but  one  difficulty,  which  is  cnlled 
'  cariying' — i.e.  if  the  sum  of  thi?  units  in 
any  line  exceeds  nine,  the  tens  arc  cvirricd 
ns  unitn  to  the  next  highest  line  or  order. 
When  n  smaller  number  is  tnken  from  a 
gi-eater  the  greater  is  callofi  the  minuend, 
the  smaller  the  sulitrahenit,  and  the  uum- 
ln'r  left  the  remainder,  the  whole  opt-ra- 
tion  being  called  subtraction.  Subtrac- 
tion ia  performed  in  two  ways -either  by 
the  English  methorl,  in  which  when  we 
lake  a.  greater  from  a  less  we  borrow  one 
fi-(jni  the  nest  order  and  tlieii  pay  it  buck 
hy  adding  one  to  the  siilitiii.lieu()  ;  or  tlie 
French  method,  in  which  it  la  uaual  to 
boiTOW  ii/molutrly  from  the  next  order  in 
thi?  minuend,  so  that  no  paying  back  is 
tie(!e!tsnry. 

Multiplication  is  the  operation  by 
which  we  tind  tho  sum  of  a  [;iven  numl>er 
n-|H'itt('d  aa  many  times  as  there  are  o»m* 
in  another  given  number.  The  number 
to  be  nrpeiited  is  culled  the  multiplicand, 
the  other  the  multiplier,  and  the  sum 
found  the  product.  The  discovery  of  mul- 
tiplication was  one  of  the  great  st^ps  of 
progress  in  arithmetic.  At  i»TOa\«i«alXWA. 


■II  operation  which  found  at  once  tlio  |>ro- 
iluctofT  X  10  was  a  great  economy  com- 
pared with  thr-  laboui'  of  writing  down  7 
teu  tiDii?s  iind  tJicn  ftddiDg  theui  up.  Nor 
was  it  n  mnttcr  of  economy  merely,  for 
many  npcra-tions  in  advanced  arithmetic 
could  nnvfir  huvc  lieen  discovered  so  long 
as  the  cumherKonip  pUin  of  ndding  iv- 
miinMl.  Oiiir  o£  the  t<!sts  of  n  good  arith- 
metic IN  whiither  it  teaches  how  to  coKt 
tJi<!  niiii!*  out  of  multtpHcanil,  multiplier, 
and  proiluot  so  as  to  tc-st  the  nccurncy  of 
tln!  ofierutiuit  in  oaw-s  where  thn  multiplitr 
GonsislH  of  aevtiml  figun-s,  TJiis  test  ia 
of  the  highest  servici-  in  «xaniination  work, 
and,  though  very  old,  is  often  omittMl  in 
teacliiug. 

Division  is  the  opemtion  by  which  w^e 
find  how  many  times  one  given  uuiiiber  is 
contained  in  another  given  iiumher.  Tlie 
first  of  these  numbers  is  called  the  divi- 
dend, the  second  the  divisor,  and  the  re- 
sult or  answer  the  <|uotieDt.  If  any  two 
of  thcsi'  three  trcrnis  Iw  given  we  can  find 
the  third,    tliijs  :    Dividend  -r-  divisor  = 

3uoticnt  ;  dividi?nd-i-(]Uotient  ^divisor  ; 
ivisor  X  quotient  =  dividend.  When  the 
sludBut  ha.s  inasten^d  thoroughly  these  fnur 
rules,  which  furnish  th<;  nieiinsof  all  nrith- 
luetioul  oaJculutionK,  it  is  of  the  highest 
importanoe  to  bcpome  very  familiar  with 
the  procL>wcnl](Hl 'resolution  into  factors' ; 
tlius,  the  fa<;tors  of  IL'  are  4  and  ^,  or  6 
and  2.  This  method  often  enables  us  tn 
Uil  at  sight  whether  two  or  morenumbpfs 
are  divisible  by  one  common  number,  and 
is  fre(|Uetitly  of  grrut  aid  in  simplifying 
Actions.  Having  procw-detl  thus  far, 
modem  teachers  of  nrithmntic  at  once 
introduce  the  pupil  to  fractionii.  The  old 
method  of  deferring  frin-ti<ins  to  a  httf 
period  in  the  Hystwn  resulted  in  stmU-nla 
seldom  being  £uailiar  with  tliem. 

When  the  student  lias  maal^red  the 
principles  of  pure  arithmetic  he  couies 
rtuidy-nrmcd  to  the  moi'e  prucliuul  branch 
of  eommcrcial  arithmetic.  The  llrBl  real 
st*p  in  this  branch  is  '  rule  of  three,'  or, 
u  it  is  now  generally  taught,  '  the  unity 
method,'  which  rests  on  a  simple,  intelli- 
gent basis,  from  which  it  taken  ita  name, 
thus — lot  the  question  bo,  '  If  '20  1iora«s 
draw  'iH  tons,  how  many  tons  will  50 
horMK  draw  T '  Statement  is,  If  30  horses 
dmw  'l^t  tons,  it  is  clear  that  one  horse 
dmwH  tho  twentioth  part  of  2-'i  tans,  and 
SO  honra  ."iO  times  this  amount,  udiich  may 
be  xtAtcd  thus : 


30  horses  < 
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.•.  1  horse  draws  t-  tons. 

45  V  50 
.■.  50  hones  draw  "^—^^ —  tons. 
zO 

Sums  comprising  .'i,  7,  or  9  quantities  1 
lie  worked  out  by  tJiis  method.    liy  on  1 
plication  citlier  of  ordinary  rule  of  three^ 
the  unity  method,  interest,  discount,  pn 
sent  worth,  percentages,  profit  ttnd 
may  uU  be  worked.     The  same  is  tru*^ 
stocks,  but  the  young  mind  starts  in  1 
from  dealing  with  these  largo  imagjn 
sums  of  money.    In  many  cases  it  is  fbo 
simpler  to  teach  stocks  by  formula- ;  b«t| 
these  formula!  are  nothing  mor«'  thaa^ 
rule  of  tliree  stiit«mcnt  written  froctic 
wise,  we  noed  not  insert  them. 

H'ogurr    if    nrm    and   stilidily.' 
find   the  ai]uare  surface   of  any  area 
multiply  length  by  breadth.    If  this  stiu|l 
point  is  grasped  it  will  gn^atly  aid  in  cli 
ing  up  the  mysterious  difference  betwe 
75   yards    mjunre   iind    T-t   square   ya 
The  fonner  is  a  square  whose  side  ill 
yards  and   whose    art-a    is    3.G2fl  aqs 
yards  ;  the  latter  b  a  surface  whose 
is  T-*)  square  ynrds.     To  liiid    the  uv 
contents  of  a  blnck,  or  room,  wo 
multiply  the  tliree  dimensions  of  I«b 
breadth,  and  depth  togctlier. 

Tlie  most  common  aiitl  the  inoxt  A\t 
operation  is  to  find  thi?  square  area  of  I 
fourwallsof  a  room.  As  tJic  two  side  1 
and  tlie  two  end  walls  must  correspond 
is  simpler  to  double  these,  thus — "J  ^leu 
+  breiidth)  X  height  =  square  area  1 
walls.    This  square  areii  divided  by  wiJ 
of  paper  will  always  give  length  of 
reijuired.      Tlie  simplest   way  of  work 
these  sums  is  to  reiluce  the  inches  to  : 
tions  of  a  foot,  and  then  as  fui'  as 
ble  work  them  ali  fmclioniilly.      Ther 
another  method  of  doing  aJl  these  su 
which  is  intei-eatiug  from  some  of  the  1 
vivals  of  luitiquity  which  remain  in  it,  1 
is  called  from  its  method  'duodecii: 
But  it  is  now  rarely  used. 

lialio  and  /Tc/iortwn*. — The  rati 
3/.  to  51.  expresses  the  relative  greatnen 
of  31.  with  reganl  to  5^,,  and  this  raito  if 
represented  by  writing  the  finction  },  and 
therefore  ratios  cjui  be  compered  by  con* 
paring  the  fractions  which  represent  then, 
PropOTtion  consists  in  the  e<|Uality  of  twq 
ratios.  We  can  state  it  tJiUS— -3  :  9  :T 
&  :  1&.    The  tnith  of  this  can  always  1)4 
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multiplying  the  two  t^xtreinea 
wo  tneaiis,  vliicli  must  be  equal, 
15  =  9  X  S.  (AV  Kaestiier,  Ge- 
tr3tatht»\atik ;  Peacock's '  History 
untie'  ID  the  StKyclopetdia  Mt- 
M  ;  and  n  ptiprr  on  '  Approximate 
ac'riauihy  Mr,().  lleppel,  M.A., 
|]c^<^  of  Prrcnptors,  and  printed  in 
atumal  Timaa  for  Octolwr  1.SR7.) 
l/  oritAmttie. —  Although,  upart 
employment  of  anthmrticnl  mn' 
tay  problRni  in  arit.hnn'tie  must 
ylie  performed  hythdtnlnd,  it  is 
lu  on-lain  liniilx  that  the  opcrsi- 
clusivtly  uientiil.    In  moxt  cftMM 
BTj  is  iiol  powerful  irnou^  to 
irith  Hie  aid  of  writinji.     Thcrf 
er,  a  lar;^'  cla^  of  arithnirticiil 
I  and  those  not  of  Uie  siinplfst 
oonneeti^d  espt'cially  willi  llir 
.rtnients  of  inidu  and  oom- 
id)  may  with  proper  training  and 
ioe  be  solved  by  tlie  mind 
lOdt  the  aasistancp  of  pt^ii  ilikI 
and  pencil.     This  soi^lled 
ilhmrtio  is  an  art  of  siiL'h  wide 
■t  it  has  long  formed  an  iuipor- 
ich  of  ■rithmotical  teach  in;;  in 
J  and  secondary  schools.     Kvitn 
nJs  of  ordinary  ability  are,  when 
inght,  copahlc  of  attaiiiiog  a  re- 
It^mc  of  prodciency  in  this  prao- 
ch  of  arit.htiH'tic,  and  a  boy  thus 
II,  on  leaving  school,  commence 
,i(h'rnh!n  Advantage  over  youths 
b  train ing. 

id  progn'SR  in  mental  nrithmotic 

grounding  in  the  first  and 

Rwntx  of  the  Bcicncp  is  indis' 

TTu-  tf-twhiT,  for  instance,  who 

oountn  rKoommrndfid  by  Pro- 

Hor^ti   in    training  scholars 

^  count  baclcwnrdg  and  forwards, 

tiia    pupils  forwnrd  with    far 

llian  oni'  who  fnilN  to  pursue 

De  Morgan,  in  tact,  strongly 

studont  of   arithmetic  to 

prnctice  of  ooanting  nnthmc- 

Iik«  the  following  until  they 

'e«tly  familiar  ana  (un  Ih;  run 

lechiiDicully  witii    the  gmit.<^ 

In  the  Appi-udix  to  his  Ariih- 

11  (Tiilcrii  fully  intn  this  siib- 

ra  who  havriirviTat,t''nipt(^d 

are  n«.'ommrndrd  to  Iw-gin  i\w 

Id  tJic  form  of  !tirau!tiLn<H>us 

witli  young  pupils  in  classes. 

.p  of  aerie*  m  as  follows : 


§■ 


2,  4,6,8,10,  [2,  11,*^.       . 
3,6,9,12,  IMS,  21,  Ac. 
4,8,12,  16,  20,  21,  28,  Ac. 

B,  10,  1.^,  20,  2.'!.,  30,  A5,  Ac. 

C,  12,  rs,  2^,  30.  »6, -(2,Acf 

7,  U,  21,  28,  as.  42,  19,  *c. 

8,  16,  24,  32,  40,  48,  66,  Ac. 

9,  18,  27,  36,  45,  fi4,  63,  Ac/ 

The  !ll^ri(«  nhove  giv<m  nil  begin  at  xero, 
but  tbd  initial  numlxr  should  ho  varied, 
and  othur  equally  useful  serits  will  result. 
,  ThuH,  with  lh(!  common  diHi-rencr  2,  we 
1  have  tliti  uilditiotiul  Hcrimt : 
I  1.  »,6,  7.  9,  11,  13,  Ac 

With  tlio   common  difference  3,  fn  get 
two  additional  series : 

1,4,7,  10,  13,  IG,  19,  Ac. 
2,5,8,11,14,17,20,40. 

I  With  the  couunoa  dilTeretice  4,  we  bavo 
three  additionul  series : 

1,  a,  9,  I.J,  17,  21,25,  Ac. 

2.6.  10.  14,  18,  22,  26,  Ac 

3.7.  11,15,  19,23,  27,  Ac. 

'  With  tlie  common  difference  5  wre  havo 
four  additional  series ;  with  commou  dif- 
ference 0  we  Imve  five  more  series,  and  so 
fortli.  Tlipse  tHirieH  sliould  b(?  oountiKi 
both  forward  and  backwurd.  ChildiTn 
thus  trained  in  counting  ntpidly  ubUiin 
complete  mu^lei-y  over  the  more  couipli- 
cated  operations  of  arillimetic.  For  the 
series  tliey  thus  learn  to  count  really  cou- 
tniiUB  or  involves  all  the  four  siniple  I'uJea 
of  arithmetic.  Counting  forwnrfls  is  simple 
arldition,  and  counting  backwards  suit- 
traction,  while  the  progress  by  common 
diffcrpneos  makes  tho  soncs  only  .i  multi- 
plication table  writt"*!!  out  in  full,  and  will 
obviously  facilitate  tlin  lenniing  of  that 
trtble  and  of  the  reverse  process  of  division. 
McntJil  arithmetic,  in  the  narrower 
iiirnsti  of  tho  term,  is  a  pmctical  art.  It 
consists  of  a  body  of  ■mtr.'  for  tho  rapid 
working  (without  tlie  aid  of  writing)  of 
problems  involving  chiRlly  tJie  ordinary 
weights  and  Rieasurea  and  divisions  of 
money.  As  thi-sp  ai-p  idl  purely  conven- 
tionnl,  theit!  is  no  problem  involving  tliem 
that  null  lie  worked  mentjdly,  exci-pt  by 
pupils  who  have  thomnghly  cnmniitti-d  th« 
tibles  to  mi-mory.  Whpre,  aa  in  Prance, 
smrli  tiibles  nni  tlirougliinit  on  the  d'-<Amal 
ryuUni,  the  Ktrures  givi-  tlic  pupil  no  ti-ouble 
to  li-arn.  He  knows  theiu  an  soon  as  ha 
has  li-urnt  the  common  multiplication  ta,ble 
up  to  10  tinM>s  10,  and  tlwtre  in  wjUvin^ 
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furtLerwli stiver  of  a  norocrical  nnlilif  to 
team  in  (Ifcimrtl  weights  und  fnciisiin-K 
Pxccpt.  mcrn  iiHnii^,  Among  tlif^  Onnt.i- 
IWintnl  iiHtioiis,  tlicmforp,  mental  iiritli- 
Ririir  i>  iiicMim|uirul)ly  nuinr  tliitn  with 
Giiglislitui'ii.  Our  talitc'S  irf  wi-iglits  ami 
in«uiurc'.i  iin-  nii  iiii,icliri>niMn.    t.V)ni]>nrfd 

witli  the  dirfiiiiaj  Uil>l(^i,  llic  Rnj,'liBji  weiglitB 
Olid  irn-iiaures  Jire  as  cluiimy,  uri]>liilwii>- 
phicul,  niiU  uii^cieiitilk  as  b  tbe  Itonmii 
KvaU'iu  of  notitiou  cbmpiired  witli  llie 
Arabic.  Tliey  ii^coBsitiite  an  i^iiuriuoua 
ainouiitofoUierwise  absolutely  uiiu^ceasary 
Ubour,  aod  multiply  tiie  ditRculties  of 
mental  and  or<linnry»ritlm)etic  a  liuiiiired- 
foid.  Under  the  decimal  syst*m  there  are 
no  conipoiind  rules  of  nrithmetic,  whether 
perfomnKinii'titrtliyoriii writing.  Thcruks 
of  inontiil  rtrithnii^tio  in  Rnglish  schools  nrp 
coll  seqti'-ntlyriiorniou  sly  mori?  roinpIicnt<'d 
thnri  III  mciMt  ('ontinrMitnl  schnxls.  litit 
the  siinplr?  fiict  thnt  our  weigh  tJi  niid 
mc-nsun-K  arc  »ci  mniplex  renders  the  iirt 
of  mttiital  arithmetii-  aa  nmcli  niorr-  iinjHir 
tiiitt  and  useful  wilJi  us  lii.in  with  r>ur 
iiei;-hbuui'B.  The  mon;  unpractitvil  our 
divisions  of  money,  time,  spiiee.  weiglit,  or 
of  solid  or  liquid  eapaeity,  the  more  urgi^it 
the  necef*ity  of  teaching  mental  arith- 
metic, and  tlie  jfreater  the  pradicul  utility 
of  the  art, 

Anny  SohoolB.  Sw  Edtication  ( Abmv). 

Arodt.  E.  M.  {b.  at  SehoritK,  Tsle  of 
Riigen,  17C9,  rf.  1800).— In  ITS"  he  went 
to  the  gymna«uni  at  Straslund.  Here  he 
studied  two  years,  Aud  then  proceeded  to 
the  UDiverslty  of  Greifswald,  and  after- 
wnrdK  to  J«nR,  where  he  was  a  pupil  of 
Ficht<'.  Aft/T  tnivelliiig  fora  coDsidemble 
perioiJ,  he  iirtlled  fit  Dreifswald  U  erioctf- 
doamt  in  IsOO.  There  bo  was  made  pro- 
fessor extrnordinnry  in  1803.  Ity  his 
wrilinpl  hi!  prohalily  ahnlinhcrl  serfdom, 
&lul  ruuseil  hii  <Tnuntry  tin  shnke  off  the 
yoke  of  JiajMihrnn  hy  his  patriotic  paniph' 
leta  and  songs.  Aft<T  tlprmnny  was  free, 
he  was  made  prnfrKSor  at  llonn,  but  ho 
d^maiided  Mirh  Imld  rr'f'>rms  of  the  consti- 
tuUoD  tlial  he  otli'nded  the  iJict,  ftnd  was 
deprived  of  his  fhiiir,  though  he  retniiird 
hi>  salary.  Ilf  puKEed  twenty  years  in 
retirement,  and  itevot^Ml  himself  to  litera- 
ture. In  1840  Ii(!  was  reinittated  ns  pro- 
fMsor  at  Bonn,  and  in  1641  was  mode 
rector  of  the  univrrsity. 

Arnold,  Thom&l,  DD ,  mnde  n  great 
reputation  ik  u  tnieher  by  the  Kuccess 
with  which  for  ti»:  Li»t  fourtivn  ynuv  of 


his  life  he  discliiirgi'd  the  duties  of  h« 
niiisliTof  ihe  great  public  school  o(  Rugl] 
Arnohl  wns  the  itoii  of  a  oillector  of  i 
toms  at  Wi'st  Cowe«,  Isle  of  Wight,  wIm 
he  wna  bom  on  June  13,  liSS. 
his  fiithiT  while  still  a  child,  he  rcorh 
a  careful  preparatory  educJition  from 
moUier  and  aunt,  and  aft*r  spending  fa 
V<ara(18031ol80:)HtW«rniinstwScho 
Wiltshire,  entered  thepuhlicsthooJ  of  Wa 
Chester,  where  he  r^'mained  from   1S07 
1 8 1 1 ,  under  the  aucccHsi  ve  bpad-mi».st«r«  r 
Goddaitl and  Dr. Gabell, nf  wlioni be»p 
with  gratitude  ns  excellent  teuehi'm. 
ISll  heliPcameftBtudent  inOorpusCIir 
College,  Oxford,     lie  wiis  eleut*-d  Fe 
of  Oriel  in  ISlTi.andwon  the  CltaDiM^U 
prise  for  a  Iwitin  .tnd  an  English  euuiyj 
1815  and    1H17.     At  this  period   Tbl 
dides— whose  hi-storj'  of  UiePelopoane 
War  he  at  u  later  period  edited  with  valu- ' 
able    notes   and    commentary — Ariatotl^ , 
and  Heiiidolus  were  hia  favourite  authorB;i 
but  his  studies  embracetl  not  oijy  cbissic* 
and  history,  but  uii  eai-nest  investig:itioD 
of  the  Christian  Scriptuies,  and  the  gre»t 
priiiciplcrs  of  reli;;iuii  and  philosophy  M 
their  application  to  daily  life,      l^ntorii^, 
on  tliese  probleiuH,  somewhnt  unsettled  iS' 
his  opinions,  Arnold,  who  was  constant|j 
discussing  them  with  his  contemporaries 
at   college,    including    men    like    Kehk-, 
Whiitely,  Cojilestoii,  DaWson,  and  Hamp- 
den, endtid  by  becoming  thoroughly  ira-  ■ 
liued  with  the  Cliristiau  spirit,  convinced 
that  the  noblest  life  was  to  be  found  in 
tlie  Cliristiau  ideal--in  the  endeavour  to 
live  in  the  spirit  of  Christ     Itwiu  to  tka 
fact  that  he  was  himself  profoundly  iH-ne- . 
trate<l  with  the  religious  Hpint  that  liiii 
success  as  a  teacher  wns  due.      Havitic. 
taken  deacon's  orders  in  1HI8,  ho  srttlea 
in  1S19  at  Lalehani,  nejir  Stjiinrs,  what 
he  was  for  some  time  cliiefiy  rngaged  in] 
preparing  young  men  for  the  univiTsity. 
After  ten  years  spent  in  t«achiiig,  ocia- 
'  sional    preaching,  persevi-ring  studv,  and 
!  the  maturing  of  liis  own  cliarttcter,  h«  waa. 
at  length  elected  t/>  the  hiiul-niasteiJily| 
of   Kughy  School,   and   entered   upon   tBfe 
duties  of  his  post  in  August  li^!28.     In 
one   of   the  te-stimoiiiula  gireli  to  AmoM 
on  becoming  n  ciindidatf  for  this  poMitniv 
the  writer  used  the  prophetic  words ;  '  \t 
Iklr.  Arnold  is  (^lecte<l  he  will  cluing«  thd 
,  face  of  rducAtion  through  lUl   the   puUla 
I  schools  of  England ' — -a.  prediction  qulU 
IjuKtifird  by  the  issue.     Arnold's  distino- 
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ft*  It  teadi«r  wm  uol  that  he  iiiveutMl : 
n«w  form  of  iliscipline.  HU  KUcci-xs 
vholly  due  to  hia  onii  <.-iiri)i?nt  ciidt'a-  | 
'  toHpplj'  Itie  prinriplea  of  Climliiiuity 
In  lif(<  in  the  school  itB  well  na  out  til  it. 
mere  f»ct  of  hisowngenuiiiedevotioii 
iristinn  principle  hii.d  nil  irresistiljle 
■nee  witti  the  lioys  under  hie  care  ; 
jmidliilitj-  of  his  heArt,  the  justiee  of 
!ii);  dejilingE  with  t.lieiu.  t)ie  transpfti-ent 
l>3oiitt5  of  his  ovfn  churacter,  made  liiin  nt 
(Cif  lovi^  nnd  fejirre!.  His  method  luny 
t»  illii*trut«(l  hy  tile  wny  in  wllich  he 
tnintil  boys  to  truthfiilnesK.  In  the 
itsW  form*  uf  tin-  stchotil,  if  n  hoy,  in 
njjyina  to  a  qucMion  on  «onic  point  of 
niiirlai-i,  una  ii'>l  iiiti.itic-il  winply  tci  givi^ 
I  r*ply,  bul  attirniptul  to  supjiort  it  by 
•tat«inents,  Aninld  «t  onoe  slopp-d 
«illi  the  a-oi-dii, '  If  you  mty  so,  thiit  in 
qnt«  euoQ-jlL  Of  uoursi"  I  bclicvt.-  yciur 
■ord.'  The  feeling  jit  once  givw  up  in 
tlw  school  that  it  was  diagi'oi'eful  to  tell 
the  hmd-m&ster  a  lie.  and  thus  irutbful- 
ttm  becatiHi  hnbitual.  In  tliiH  and  oUier 
myt  Arnold  gained  a  eiwnplet*'  iiiasteiy 
ta  dirpctine  the  public  opinion  of  the 
■ImoI— «IM  tlivrc  is  no  more  powerful  aid 
l»diacip)in«,  no  more  edective  instruuient 
for  controlling  a  company  of  buys  -.m  well 
■  tbr  society  of  men  at  larj^e.  thuii  publii; 
apDMO,  or  the  general  standard  of  monil 
(WDct.  Arnold  could  act  with  aovei-ity 
•hrre  h<-  found  it  necessary.  Once  he 
Bade  ui  nntmpic  of  several  boys  hy  wt- 
■cBing  them  from  the  school  for  gross 
■ncfan  of  truthfulness  a.nd  order,  and, 
in  doing  no,  Ii«  said,  '  It  is  twt  necessary 
ilttt  thin  Khould  he  a  school  of  three  hun- 
inA,oS  onnhundmd,  or  ©renof  fifty  lioys. 
It  u  DKTsian-  that  it  stionld  1h>  a  nehool 
rf  dmtian  gi-ntlemcn.'  In  June  IH42 
Arnold  w«s  luddrnly  riit  short  hy  an 
Itftek  of  aagina  pr.<'t<trit  nt  thf  early  age 
i(4T.  B»«ide»  his  lalioiir*  in  th^  scliool 
Anokl  waa  a  pmlifio  writt^r.  In  nddition 
m  cditioa  of  Thucydidnt,  he  wrote  a 
of  Romn,'  in  thrw  volumes,  a 
Insed  on  (ht-  thi'ii  popular  scppticyil 
of  Ntt-buhr.  Re  ako  pulilishwl 
Btq  roluinn  of  avnnonti,  and  contrihiit^^ 
nomerottt  articled  to  the  i'iipyi;!cipirdiii», 
TOrinr*,  and  periodical.-!  of  thti  day.  In 
IMJ  he  was  mppoinlwl  by  Ix>rd  MpI- 
hosme  to  ibt?  ProfMSorahtp  of  Mo<)i'ni 
Bistoify  in  tlie  tlniwrMty  of  Oxford.  He 
ofcly  lived  to  deliver  one  ahort  course  of 
iKtiires,  wliioh  were  Bttended  by  numer- 


ous audinnca,  and  went  ]>ubliKlie«l  after 
Arnold's  dttitli. 

Art  Ednoation.     .S'cc  Mbxurtic  Cul- 

CL"!£K. 

Art  (Schools  of).  Ste  Scibxoe  ksa 
Art  Dkpartmest. 

Arts  (Liberal).  —Art  is  derived  from 
the  same  riwt  as  nrn,  to  plough,  because 
ploughing  was  the  first  art  (Max  Muller); 
or  more  comuioidy  finm  a  root  nr,  meaa- 
icg  to  fit  things  together,  in  itself  it  is 
9,  wide  term  often  usod  to  denote  every- 
thing not  a  direct  product  of  nature,  and 
in  tbi«  sense  we  speak  of  natural  and  art. 
In  n  \anTv  restrlctrid  sanse  it  is  opposed  to 
Kcience  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  manufftc- 
turn;  on  the  otlier.  Its  inenniiig  is  made 
fairly  clear  in  the  old  definition  thivt 
'Scienccis  tokiiow  tJiat  I  muy  know  ;  Art 
i.-t  to  know  thiit  I  may  teai^h.'  There  is  a 
more  limited  sense  still,  iiifludlng  a  group 
of  ai-ts,  whuseend  is  not  use  but  pleasure. 
Thesp  are  tailed  the  line,  the  liljeral,  or 
the  polite  arts  — 'libei-al '  here  meaning 
only  Buch  as  the  leisured  classes  (freenien 
ax  opposed  to  slaves)  could  follow.  These 
are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  art,  ils  if  they 
only  wete  the  arts.  By  common  consent 
the  five  principal  fine  flrts  are— architeo- 
ture,  sculpture,  palnliiig,  mosic,  poetry. 

(.SVf  J^ESTIIKTIC  Cl'LTCBE.) 

Aschaitl,  Roger,  h.  ISlfi.— One  of  the 

euriiest  of  English  educational  reformers, 
whose  claim  to  that  distinction  is  estab- 
lished hy  th<i  new  method  ()f  teaching  he 
unfolded  in  bis  cplebrat^'d  ,Sc!ii>le7iuuit«f 
published  in  1570,  two  years  after  his 
death.  Tliis  work,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
J  ohnson, '  contains  pdrhaps  the  best  advice 
tJiat  was  ever  given  for  the  study  of  lan- 
guages.' Ascham  (idvoc;u.t<-s  the  adoption 
of  thii  natui-ul  in  preference  t*i  aU  artificial 
methods,  and  maintains  that  the  dead 
Inngnages  must,  like  mother  tongue, 'lie 
gotten,  and  gotten  only  by  imitation.  For 
as  ye  used  to  hear,  so  ye  used  to  siMiak.' 
lie  expresses  his  willingness  to  venture  a 
good  wagi-r  that  an  a|>t  schotur  who  will 
translate  some  Utile  liook  in  Tully  on  the 
frequent  repetition  method,  will  in  a  very 
short  time  tcarn  more  latin  '  than  the  most 
part  do  that  sjiend  from  five  U>  nix  years 
in  tossing  uU  the  rules  of  grammar  in 
common  schools.'  Like  Locke,  Aschani 
Etpoke  from  successful  experience  as  a  pri- 
vatr  tutor,  and  he  tells  us  that  his  illus- 
trious pupil  Queen  ElntHbeth.  '  who  never 
took  yet  Gre<ek  nor  Latin  graiTam&T  tnWc 
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band  nflor  thr  In-il  ilccliiiing  of  ii  noun 
:iTid  a  vrli,  liut  Dniy  hy  thiii  doulilc  tranii- 
tatingnf  l)ftii>Htl]init%i&n(l  IsutirattM  diuly, 
without  missing, fvi-ry  foreiioim,  anil  like- 
wiiM^  wiint-'  [iiirt  «(  Tullj-  nvcry  afliTinHni. 
for  the  .i[Hici-  of  iiyi-'ar  or  two,  hiitli  alliijiied 
to  sucti  u  pLTfcL't  uridt^rstaDdiuK  lu  Uoth 
tlin  twnjruE*,'  as  lo  be  a  more  remarkable 
n\inii|)lt  of  tlif  iioijui^itioii  of  great  learning 
iitid  uttt-raiit-'ea  tliuii  even  Dion  PrU3s»us, 
wlioin  Aiiuliaiu  iii«t.tuoe8  na  having  accom- 
pliahed  tliis  feat  with  ihoagsistAuccof  only 
two  books,  the  i'/i«do  of  Plato  and  tlio 
(ie  Falm  Legation'  of  DoiiKwthcnr«.  Kogor 
Axcham  was  a  natiro  ptxxJuct  of  tliP  now 
learning  of  the  si\tn«inth  century  which 
mai'ked  the  decline  of  monkiKh  Ijitin  and 
the  rise  of  a  more  li>>eral  KcholurKliiji  with 
the  introduction  of  <Ji-«'k  into  thenahool 
curricultiiii.  AKclinm  jmlilii^ly  ri-ud  fJreek 
at  Cn,mhi-i(!j(e  in  ITiSfi,  pulilishi^  To3Xi- 
philtif.,  the.  Hfholfi  of  S/tooiiiiyf,  1545,  and 
was  Latin  aeeretiiry  t"  Edward  V  I.,  Mary, 
and  EliatU-tli.  Fur  U'n  years  prerious  to 
the  accession  of  Eliiiabetll  he  wan  her 
[ii'eceptcir. 

Assimilation.    S«e  Disciiimisatiow. 

Association  of  Idou.— This  expression 
refers  to  the  weil'kriown  laws  which  govern 
tlip  suoceHsidn  of  our  thoughts.  Whenever 
one  tiling  reiuiuds  as  of  Htiulher.  this  pro- 
cfSK  of  suggestion  is  due  to  a  law  of  aeso- 
ciution.  Tlio  iirHt  and  principal  one,  ksowu 
iiB  Contiguity,  tells  us  that  ideas  recur  to 
tlir  mind  in  tlie  order  in  wliich  the  original 
obi(M!l«  and  impressions  pi'esont«d  them- 
•wives.  Ill  this  way  we  associate  events 
that  occur  together  or  in  immediate  suc- 
cession, as  the  movement  and  sound  of  n 
l>el],  objects  and  events  with  places,  one 
place  with  another,  and  iii>  forth.  All  ac- 
quisition of  knowlivlge,  whether  liy  direct 
obMrvatii>ii  or  through  the  uiedium  of 
inatruction,  invnlvts  the  building  up  of  a 
group  of  such  nssoeiations.  Tlius,  a  child's 
Knowledge  of  a  particular  animal  includes 
anociatioiiK  between  tin*  several  charac- 
teristic feiiture-s,  l>etwci-n  the  animal  as  a 
whole,  and  its  proper  suiTOundings,  its 
hftbitc  of  life,  >te.  In  studring  geography 
and  history,  vomplex  naxuciatiotia  of  plu«o 
And  tjmo  have  to  be  built  uji.  Since,  more- 
over, all  verbal  ncquisitioii  iin[i!ies  the 
working  of  thitt  law,  bulh  in  the  couplitig 
of  nami*  witli  tilings  and  in  the  connec- 
tion of  wordii  in  a  given  order,  it  is  evident 
that  the  whole  pruuesii  of  learning  is  oon- 
verned  to  n  large  UKteiit  witli  the  fixing  of 


uMOL-ijitions  in  tlie  roiud.  In  additioa  U| 
the  law  of  Contiguity,  it  ts  oustomary  h| 
s|n*ify  two  other  principles  governing  iht 
succi-tsion  of  our  ideas,  viz.  Similarity  aij 
CoutriLSl.  It  Is  a  matter  of  com! 
observation  thai  natural  objects,  per 
words,  ttc,  often  recall  similar  ones  to  i 
mind.  Ueie,  however,  it  is  evident 
the  connection  ia  not  duf  to  the  fact  ihatl 
the  things  were  originally  presented  in  thai 
order,  but  rather  to  the  action  of  the  mir  ' 
in  bringing  together  what  is  similar, 
law  has  an  important  bearing  on  tho  | 
cess  of  acquisition  iq.v.).  By  dix 
points  of  resemblance  betwi^ai  new 
and  facts  already  known,  we  are 
greatly  to  ehoi'ten  the  task  of  Icnrn 
as  is  seen  in  the  rapidity  with  whicb 
accomplished  linguist  masters  a  new 
guuge..  All  assimilation  of  new  knowie 
evidently  involves  the  working  of 
principle,  since  il  proceeds  by  joiniii_ 
tlie  new  aci^uisitioti  to  old  ones  whiokl 
seen  to  have  sunn?  analogy  or  sSiuil: 
the  firet.  The  law  of  ContrMt,  whidtl 
that  one  idi-a  tends  to  call  up  itsopp 
as  good,  bad,  Beeins  to  be  by  no  _ 
univei-sal  in  its  action,  and  is  not  a  prii 
ciple  co-ordinate  in  independenoe  and  dig- 
nity with  the  other  two.  So  Ear  as  it  i> 
valid,  it  represents  a  tendenoy  ot  tliouglA 
which  springs  out  of  the  essential  oondh 
tions  of  our  knowledge  ot  tliiuga.  W4 
begin  to  know  common  objects  by  distin^ 
guistiing  one  thing  from  another,  and  tb< 
broader  differences  or  contrasts  alD{M| 
things  are  among  the  first  to  impreas  tht 
cliildish  mind.  In  this  way  a  child  learnl 
to  think  of  opposltes  together,  as  sweal 
sour,  good  naughty.  The  well-known  fl' 
feet  of  contnist  on  the  feelings  renders  il 
a  valuable  instrument  for  giving  gtwUt 
vividnesB  to  unpreadcna,  and  so  stamping 
iliem  more  deepl;  on  tbe  mind.  The  cdh 
ti'nsts  of  climate,  scenery,  social  condition) 
and  so  forth,  ai'e  a  great  aid  in  the  loora 
descriptive  and  pictorial  trontmMit  of  geo- 
graphy and  history.  (For  a  foUer  expo- 
sition of  the  laws  of  association  tr-t  ItaiBi 
Jf'tifal.  and  Moral  Sciciu-.e,  bk.  ii.  chap. 
L-iiL  ;  Sully,  TctKlutr*  Handbook,  chap, 
ix.  ;  and  Spencer's  i'rineipif*  of  /'vyeAfi- 
toffy,  i.  228. 

Association  for  £xt«niion  of  Featab 
Teaching,     A'ee  Koucatios  of  Girls. 

Astroaomy  {ntrrpov,  u  star,  and  iihio^ 
a  law)  is  the  science  of  the  hisivculy  loaiM. 
It  does  not  form  an  ndeijuate  part  of  tlie 
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o€  gcuenl  instruction  io  lliia  oouii- 
J,  (JM>uf;)>  soiae  at  tlie  eletuentury  [isii-ts 
ini-Iuded  in  the  bifjiior  8Mii<lfird6  of 
\te  EduL'iitioui*]  Code.  Yel  it  is  »  aubjeicl 
vKU  be  m&d«  highly  intt-rcsting  to 
IdUrea,  and  r^juiivs  litllo  esppnditun?' 
the  vay  of  Apparatus.  Eveiy  child  can 
bfougbt  to  ob»cn-o  lliat  the  hcifivsoly 
od>M  appenr  to  dkitp  fmrti  out  to  wrst 
mund  thp  enrtU,  nnd  caii  thoncci  lie  Ir-d 
ooocludc-  thnt  thr  r»rtli  robttcx  fmm 
to  rast.  I'hrn  thi-y  cnn  bn  iMUiily 
BlfTOrted  in  ttnticing  tlirtt  rnndt  of  th« 
ily  hndiuK  kntp  tli<:ir  rclAtivi-  )M»i- 
tirms  witti  r<-9ip<«t  to  ^Ukch  othi'-r,  hut  tlint 
do  not,  viz.  till-  sun,  tinKtn,  »iid 
Huw  ]il«aJtL>d  are  <<hilitn.-»  wbeii 
b^  out  poant  out  uuy  of  tlie  uuiutteJlii- 
tiooB,  lut  Orioo  or  tlie  Graut  Beur,  or  luiy 
nuHu-luiUe  >tur,  us  lli«  Pule  Stur.  By 
rinvinff  tlieir  «tl«iitjuu  to  Venus — now 
minx  before  (he  sun  us  the  moniin^  star, 
now  settinj!  iift«r  it  as  the  eveuiii^  st^r, 
i;ndually  uio^do^'  until  a  short  distance 
(nut  it,  th«n  EAsndin^  still,  then  <ir»wing 
mttumr — thpy  can  be  shown  thnt  Venus 
Bwl  iiMKt  probnbly  bo  moving  around  tli*^ 
ton  at  a  l^ss  distance  from  it  thiTi  wo  tire. 
Again,  from  (ho  apparent  motion  of  iho 
uaoogsl  tJie  stars  the  real  motion  of 
fte  earth  around  the  sun  can  be  made 
knovtu  Tliis  will  lead  to  a  genaral  d«- 
(rription  of  the  solar  sTst«ra.  Then  tlio 
oirtii  can  be  more  particwjarly  dpnit  with 

K lobular  shape  deiuonstrnted,  its  tne- 
I  and  other  lines  explftuiMl,  Uie  ine- 
of  denoting  the  positions  of  placi^s 
In  latitude  and  longitudo  mndi;  known — 
ts  «bU  ns  the  way  to  <l(^t<^riiiin<!  ita  di- 
MnaoM  by  mtwsuring  a  small  piirt  of  u. 
tttntiiM).  AftcTwnrds  iJic  plionomi--iiu  of 
4lf  and  night  and  of  the  soaxonH  am  i-itaily 
\r  riplaifuid  with  tlio  help  of  ii  smnll  glohi-. 
Unrt  int«(««ting  is  the  <>xp1aniit!c>n  of  tlie 
|h«H  of  thi-  m<K>ii.  F.i^lj|uii-K  of  th<^  nun 
•■d  IIMXm  should  not  lie  idlowcd  to  puns 
ntfcovt  tli(!  attention  of  thi<  ohililri'ti  lM.'iiig 
dnwn  to  thcni  nnd  their  iviuinut  being 
Aoim.  Tin-lift  phi-iioirn-iiji,  mny  also  be 
■sdr  of  UM- 1<>  snow  thnt.  nil  tin-  lii-avL-uly 
bodim  art!  not  at  thi.-  siiihl'  ilixtjincv  fraui 
n^  and  also  that  the  earth  uiul  iii»u!i  aru 
tpfaannl.  An  fi»r  as  this  only  ttiR  nukttd 
tj*,  pn>t«!tMl  at  tiinrs  by  a  yuva  of  co- 
looml  f^nai,  is  n^i^uin-d  lor  i)bso!rviitiun  ; 
i>«t  if  a  tideacoiK!  wirre  uniotig  the  aoUool 
tppsratus  whulfurther subjects  for  Oiuught 
vinld  be   OfWnL-d  out  to  the   pupils  ! — 


Jupit^i-'s  moons,  Sattini's  ringK,  lli«  xur- 
fat-e  of  the  moon,  the  spotaon  the  sun,  the 
ditfe««ut  cluBt«i-a  of  stai-s.  All  this  can 
be  made  to  di-aw  out  a  child's  powera  of 
observation  and  to  lead  him  to  rlj^lit  «0«- 
elusions. 

Natnlical  A»tri>nomy  is  tAuglit  to  nier- 
chant-Bcamen  at  sohools  and  training' alii ps 
at  most  of  the  principal  ports,  and  to  the 
Itoynl  Nftvy  at  tbr  Orcrnwieh  .School,  on 
bonrd  tho  '  Britaiiniii,'  nn<l  ;it  the  Boyal 
Niivnl  (Jollegr.  It  also  forms  one  of  the 
Kuliji-cl.i  of  cKuintniitidiT  hy  the  Sdenco 
and  Art  Eteparlim-nt,  The  pupils  aro 
taught  to  nieusuitr  with  tlic  snxtAnt  the 
altiiudes  of  tht^  hcavi'tily  l)0(li<»,  noting 
tlte  tiuius  by  the  uliroHomc-ti-r,  nnd  from 
the  data  tlius  obtained  to  wi>rk  out  thr 
liiLitude  aud  longitude  of  llie  pliwc  of  oli- 
HiTv'atiou.  Ill  Kiighiiid  lectunrH  on  ifa- 
t/ieniatii}til  Avln/nomi/  are  delivi-red  at 
the  universities,  and  there  are  observat4>- 
ries  wjiere  the  students  may  learn  to  use 
thp  difl'crcnt  instruments;  but  the  num- 
bers making  use  of  these  opportunities  ai* 
very  few.  (n  the  universities.  coUeigw, 
and  high  schools  of  the  United  States, 
hown-er,  this  advanced  study  is  very 
grnerftl. 

Athemeom. — The  name  given  to  « 
temple  lit  Athens  deflicat«d  to  Atbeiui. 
In  it  poets  and  scholars  were  accustomed 
to  nipet  and  read  their  productions,  l^sed 
in  the  present  day  to  designate  a  scientific 
jissodtttion,  or  Iht?  building  where  such 
an  association  oicpt-s.  A  school  nf  higher 
grade  ill  Holland  and  Belgium  is  called 
an  Atlienteum. 

Athenian  Edocation.— From  times  bo- 
yoiid  the  records  oE  history,  the  first  im- 
pressions of  Atlieuiiiu  uhildn-n  must  hav^ 
Ijeen  derived  from  tlie  t«les  ami  savings  of 
their  uiothers,  nurses,  and  other  attend- 
jintB.  '  Know  you  iiol,'sH,y8  Socrates  in  thm 
Septtblie  at  Plato,  'that  lirst  of  all  wo 
teach  cliildreu  fables  I '  In  particular,  tlm 
bu^s  of  their  moral  and  religious  feelings 
must  have  been  strongly  laid  by  the  narra- 
tion of  legends  regarding  the  marvellous 
actiotiB  of  gods  and  demigods  ;  and  these 
were  handed  on  from  generation  to  gene- 
mtion,  not  least  efieetively  in  the  shupe  of 
balhids.  Plato,  in  the  orguuiaatiuu  of  liis 
model  Republic,  was  much  cunccrned  thai 
there  should  be  a  safe  selection  of  such 
educational  instruments  in  tlic  plastic  days 
of  early  youth.  '  First  of  all  then,  as  it 
etiems,  we  must  exercise  cont.rQ\  o\ei;  XJaft 
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{»1)Ie-ninV<T)i  ;  nnd  whiitcvcr  Itratitiful  fa- 
ble they  nisy  invent  wt-  slmuM  solficit,  mid 
wHat  is  not  HI)  w('  .ihtiiilJ  ri'j.Tot ;  iind  w« 
aro  to  prfviiil  iin  imni's  nnd  tiiotlinrsi  to 
npeat  to  the  uliildren  Kudi  fitblcn  fui  nro 
eelectecl,  and  Eiuhiun  tli(>tr  inind.i  hy  th« 
fn!.lf-i  mucli  inon'  thuii  thfir  boditw  Ly 
tlirir  liimdn.  Bui  llie  ftreutpr  iiuniber  o£ 
tlic  fatiloji  t)ii!y  now  tell  th<Ma  uiuat  be  nint 
nxitii'.'  Homer  luid  Hesi<*d.  und  tlie  other 
poi.-t«,  would  tlierefore  reijuire  to  lie  jie- 
VMwIy  i>x])ui'Kit«d.  Plutivrch,  also,  was  in 
Cftvuur  uf  restrainmg  nu.n;i>s  from  teliinj;' 
diildtvn  tallies  indiscriininat^ly,  on  ac' 
ouuiit  of  the  ruinoiiR  moral  <>tlbctM.  AHs- 
toUe  would  pUce  then  matters  under  the 
supervidion  of  the  Pjrdononii,  or  magjin- 
trates  who  exercised  «.  certain  siiporini*!n' 
deuce  over  the  odiicntion  of  youth.  Thp 
fftUea  of  JV^np  ivppfjir  to  have  stood 
higjmt  in  popiilnr  c'stcftn.  jEsop  wns  a 
contemporiiry  of  Solon,  and  Hvod  nlmut 
570  II.C,  Ity  tint  iHienin;;  of  the  fourth 
century  lii't'orc  the  UliriHtijui  era — a  date 
rendered  eviT  inemorable  by  the  death  of 
8oer.»tes — there  HeeiHB  to  huve  been  widely 
dilfuscil  over  the  Grecian  world  a  t-ertjiin 
nniuuiit  of  eleinentiiry  education,  At  what 
nge  children  commenced  going  to  school 
Vif:  nrn  not  detlnit«ly  informed  ;  Fliito 
nnd  Aristotle  a|;ree  that  there  was  [lO  good 
in  ntt*'mpting  formal  mental  instruction 
before  the  iige  of  five.  At  the  end  of  the 
si«th  ywir,  hoys  and  giils  were  separated. 
Tho  children  were  conducted  to  school,  to 
thi-  gyinniLsiuni,and  indeed  every  where  out 
of  doors,  hy  a  priviite  tutor,  or  pedugo^e 
(jraiSaviuTdi,  child-lewder) — a  slave  usually, 
wliu  did  not  uocessarily  possess  much 
koowledge  or  polish,  and  who  generally 
carried  the  boys'  hooks,  niiiRir-ii!  instru- 
iiients,  and  other  school  nt'ccssarics,  and 
([ovarned  their  conduct  by  the  conven- 
tional rules  of  propriety.  At  the  gym- 
naaiiim.  the  petiagogiie  utti-ndml  his  pupil 
all  the  time  he  remained  thi-re  ;  but  it  is 
hardly  probable  that  he  stayed  in  like  man- 
ner at  school  during  school  hours.  In- 
deed, alH>ut  tlic  middle  of  the  fourth  cr-n- 
taiy  B.C.  there  w«s  a  law  forbidding  persona 
over  school  age  (exce]>t  the  son,  or  daugh- 
ter, or  son-in-law  of  the  snhonl master) 
to  enter  the  school  during  schotd  hours, 
on  pain  of  death  ;  but  thi»  law  appears 
to  have  been  alirogntnl  soon  nft«rwardE, 
When  ft  youth  ente-n>d  on  his  wventeenth 
year,  tlie  occupation  of  htn  pedagogue  was 
gone.     The  literary  i^ucation  of  youth 


wits  in  no  way  controlled  1>y  tlitt  81 
but  dejiriidivl  on  the  i^pinion  and  dii 
miiiiition  of  the  parents  *  Did  n<>t 
Uw*  t>nact«d  oil  thin  point,'  askn 
crates  in  the  Critti,  'enjoin  rightly,  inl 
(|uiring  your  father  to  iiutruot  yoo 
music  atid  gymnastic  sxerobeal'  ~ 
these  laws  seem  to  bare  been  prwit 
in  .-iheyance.  Public  iustitutioiia, 
tallied  at  the  expense  of  the  Stat<^  do  I 
apjiear  to  have  been  founded  till  a  Utei 
riod  ;  and  although  Plato  talks  of  app 
ing  teachers,  to  be  paid  at  the  public  i 
this  was  only  his  own  speculation,  to  wk 
there  was  no  corresponding  actuality 
long  afterwards.  Still,  the  idea  of 
cation  stronglv  commended  itself  to 
public  mind.  1'he  total  neglect  of  the  • 
cation  of  one's  children  was  exceptic 
and  disapproved  ;  Plutarch  relates 
the  people  of  Tra-ien  not  only  enp[i 
Athenian  fugitives,  women  and  child 
at  the  time  of  tlie  Persian  invasion,  I 
also  paid  teachers  for  tlie  children  ; 
.i^liati  tells  us  that  the  Mityleii: 
thought  they  inlltcled  the  severmt 
Htble  penalty  on  tlieir  revolted  allies  i 
they  prohibited  the  education  of 
children.  But  there  was  no  real  St 
intervention  to  secure  a  goml  quality  i 
education.  Tlie  ttwchers  followed  the  [ 
fession,  not  because  thoy  were  specially ' 
([uatiiied,  but  because  it  offered  a  fairly 
ready  means  of  liveliliood  :  and  the  Pmio- 
nomi  limited  their  superintendence  to  tts  i 
administration  of  certain  laws  respecttnfl 
morality,  Tlie  profession  of  elemcntaijT 
schoolmaster,  indeed,  was  not  in  high  it- 
pute.  8chool  opened  early  in  the  morning 
Solon  enaeted  that  the  schools  diould  not 
open  before  sunrise,  and  should  close' befon 
sunset.  Tliere  was  certainly  an  aftemaOB 
meeting.  The  gnuit  branches  of  instme- 
tion  were^yromm<i(M  (ypa/ijuam),  mod' 
wAr  (/loutriK^),  giimnagtikf  (yi'/tpnirrixf) ; 
Aristotle  gives  a  fourth,  ijraphike  [ypa^ue^ 
drawing  or  painting),  rpaji/iora  may  1m 
taken  as  including  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic.  In  reading,  the  pupils  were 
lirst  exercised  on  syllables,  tlien  on  tlw 
component  parts  of  the  sentence,  alter 
which  they  commenced  re.ading,  properly 
so  called.  In  writing,  copies  were  aet  by 
the  teachers.  In  arithmetic,  the  fingm 
were  freely  employed,  or  apples  or  coun- 
ters were  used  for  concrete  pTMentatran. 
When  the  pupils  were  able  to  mul  witk 
facility  and  intelligftnoe,  they  vere  intro- 
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need  to  tbe  works  of  Ui«  poets,  utd 
musitted  to  uMuiury  sck^cted  pftsngea 
od  even  vhole  immiu.  Hw  putfins  of 
lomer,  in  punicuLr,  were  read  iiwl  irea- 
ond  in  toomxy,  u  ooDUiniii^  worthj 
antioKDts  and  gnac  examples,  sud  m 
M]eitl»t«d  t«  rouse  th«  energies  of  youth 
ad  d«t«nnio<i  them  to  noble  purposes. 
Usstadf  of  Homer  w«s  long  coDttnued 
later  titiM-Jii. — Mosic  waa  coaunenced 
-,  about  tbo  tiiirt4<enth  year.  It  was 
a  ootnpulwrjr  portion  of  IJki  instruction 
rfyotitli  (thcfttwaa  nosuch  thing  as  com- 
«uory  instruotion  of  any  sort),  nor  vtm 
I  even  rv^rded  aa  cwntial,  but  it  was 
EOttsdered  to  bu  a  iioblo  and  libera]  occu- 
Mlioci  for  leisure  inomenta.  8a  says  Ari- 
Otle.  Orot«,  in  (le9cribin«  tlie  training  of 
i^indnopdas  {ifuL  ^Gtveee,  ch.  Ixvii.), 
jfB :  'He  also  learned  muaiu,  vooid  and 
HtnmMnlal,  aud  <lauviuj{  ;  by  whioli  in 
bow  days  was  uteaut,  tiot  simply  the 
ower  of  striking  the  lyre  or  blawiug  llie 
iate,  but  all  that  belonged  to  the  grace- 
il,  exprcssire,  and  emphatic  uauagement 
ittwr  of  Che  voice  or  of  tlie  body  ;  rhyth- 
nesJ  prononcialion  exercised  by  repeti- 
ioa  of  tho  poets — and  disciplined  more- 
Kfits,  for  taking  part  in  a  clioric  festival 
rith  becoming  consonance  amidst  a  crowd 
(citiaefi  performers.  Of  such  gymnastic 
dd  manol  training;  the  combination  of 
>Udt  ooiutituted  an  accomplished  Grecian 
itiMn,  the  former  predominated  at  Tliebes, 
he  Utter  at  Athens.  Moreover,  at  Thebes, 
hs  mnsica]  tiaining  was  based  mora  upon 
be  flute ;  at  Athirns,  more  upon  the 
yn,  which  admitted  of  vocal  accompani- 
best  by  the  player.'  The  lyreand  citham. 
-therv  can  have  been  but  little  diSerence 
Mween  thnni — vrtrro  indeed  the  only  in- 
■trunentjt  thought  proper  for  a  frvs  citizen 
of  Athena  Tin;  tlute.  although  at  one  time 
t  gnat  farouritj;,  wus  at  length  given  up 
l^  Alhma,  partly  becaum;  it  di.^to^tod  the 
iMnnai,  partly  bocauati  it  prccludtKl  the 
hyo'a  own  vocal  aocompanimRnL — The 
■noaesof  the  Gt/mjianum,  (ij.v.)  for  the 
Isnlopiueotand  streD;;thciitnj|:ot'  the  body 


wan  to  prepare  thetr  pn[Hls  for  raeeeai  ia 
public  alTuir*,  partictuarly  by  exercisea  oo 
the  more  una]  oommonpUoes  of  practical 
life,  aod  by  sharpeniug  tJie  oratorical  .itid 
diftlectio  skill  of  the  yevag  men  ;  socue  of 
tliem  also  taught  tuathematics  jumI  astro- 
nomy,  as  well  as  philosophy  aod 
There  liM  been  hot  controversy  over 
character  and  conduct  of  the  Sophists. 
Oro4«'a  view  may  be  accepted  as  moM  to 
accordance  with  tJw  «videoc«.  IlMOdioiM 
pari  of  the  oonuotatioQ  of  the  term  'S» 
phist '  was  stamped  upon  it  by  Plato,  who, 
like  Socrates,  had  a  vehement  repugnance  , 
against  receiving  pay  for  teaching.  There  j 
is  really  no  proof  that  any  of  the  n^putable 
Sopliists  wore  'peculiarly  ji^rcedy,  exorbi- 
tant, and  truckling,'  or  lliat,  a«  Plato  has 
been  iQixinterpretnl  to  couv(>y,  tlii^y  '  poi- 
soned and  deiuonilised,  by  corrupt  twich- 
iug,  tlie  AUiPuian  moral  charaeler.'  Tlio 
iliffereitoe  of  attitude  of  Plato  and  the 
Sophists  must  be  carefully  observed  : 
Plato  was  a  great  and  systematic  lAeo- 
ritt ;  the  Sophiste  were  man  of  wide 
knowledge,  great  intellectual  force,  and 
impoaing  personality,  who  directed  thetr 
professional  energies  to  the  practical  enli 
of  qualifying  young  men  '  to  think,  speak, 
and  act,'  with  effect.  —There  were  no  ^irl^ 
tehooU  at  Athens.  The  eilu cation  and 
culture  of  the  female  sex  was  not  provided 
for  by  law  ;  it  was  left  to  custom  and  to 
the  personal  notions  of  the  lioustibold  and 
tho  family.  Uirls  picked  up  whatever  in- 
struction they  received  from  their  mothcn 
and  from  tlie  womi^n -servants.  The  sub- 
jects were,  for  the  most  part,  of  purely 
feminine  concern — spinning,  weaving,  sew- 
ing, and  the  like  ;  in  the  better  households 
also  reading  and  writi:ig.  The  duties  of 
religion,  with  the  popular  beliefs  respect- 
ing tliegods,  and  the  general  rules  of  proper 
and  becoming  behaviour  would  be  incul- 
cated as  opportunity  offiTed.  About  fifteen 
the  Athenian  girl  usually  got  married,  and 
might  obtain  furttier  instruction,  in  an 
incidental  wuv.  fruui  her  husband,  ir  she 
might  not.     He  would   take  her  to  see 


•we  I^tulsrly  entered  upon  at  the  ago  of  I  trageily  at  tlie  theatre ;   he  would,  ahuost 


■xlKU3,aiul  eontinuedtill  tuj;hteen.  Ad- 
duced iuslnicliun,  beginning  at  eighti^en 
W twenty,  was  given  by  tJio  Rhetors  and 
S(fbista._/0r />ay,  iu<wtly  to  the  sons  of  the 
•odthier  citiatos  :  Socratei  alone  taught 
tlwstibetsand  the  laarket- place  with  all 
4actKdtodi»cuHs  witli  hiui,  andicif/iout 
"■Wi/.    Kie  special  object  of  the  8o]>liistii 


c<?rtaiuty,  not  permit  her  to  see  a  comedy 
acted. 

Athletics, —  According  to  Herodotus 
the  Lydiaus  believed  tliut  their  ancestors 
invented  games  and  pastimes  during  a 
tttiuiue  to  divert  their  minds  from  tlie 
iiangs  of  hunger  they  suffered  in  their 
bodies.    This  ingenious  t.boQt^,\iQ'«ev««,^ 
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will  hftrdly  hr  n.cr'TifmTntM'si:  dnys  with 
iiion:-  cnylfiic  th/in  tlip  a^crtion  Uiiit 
Ca'Sdr'fl  siiMicrs  taiijjlil  the  nncii-iit  Brilons 
foollwill  wlipn  thc-y  gri-w  tired  of  sJim^lit«r. 
Wliatevci'  mivy  liavi-  hi^-n  thpir  origin,  it 
is  an  ninlniilit<'(i  fiit-t  thut  gjuiies  of  skii) 
and  cndiinnK!*!  huve  exercimd  a.  healthy 
nnd  hrRirficl»l  influ^nue  upuii  the  human 
mrs-.  It  in  a.  much  dehnted  qii««tioD 
wlicrtlifir  too  much  att«iitiou  ia  not  paid 
to  athletic  ill  our  puMic  schools  in  thp 
prpwiit  day.  Pessimists  hold  that  youth 
i»  rohhed  of  many  valudhle  hours  by 
*  play  '  which  might  be  with  IwttOT  4idviiii- 
tttj-e  ilevoi#d  to  study.  Th*  trite  adnge 
about  the  '  dull  hoy  '  is  quotiyl  as  nn  nn- 
swer  to  this  arglimrnt  hy  those  who  take 
the  opposite  view  and  hold  with  the 
maxim  Jferif  mnn  hi  enrpnrn  iiiino.  The 
best  argunient  in  favour  of  sports  and 
pastiioes  as  auxiliariea  to  odui-ution  is 
found  in  the  fart  that  they  i-ngeiider  in 
the  young  a  spirit  of  piuulation  whicii 
once  implanted  in  the  uiind  extonds  to 
every  action  of  life.  The  boy  whose  am- 
bition it  is  to  lie  able  to  ruji  a  mile  in 
less  time  timn  his  fellows,  to  leap  a  greater 
height  or  throw  a  cricket-lmll  further 
tliaii  any  other  lad,  would  also  have  a 
desire  to  )>e  at  the  top  of  his  class  and  to 
show  better  results  at  his  periodical  ex- 
aminations. It  will  be  found,  at  any  rate, 
that  tliis  is  generally  the  case.  Many  in- 
stances might  be  quoted  of  men  who  have 
disting^iislied  themselves  in  law,  litera- 
ture, science,  or  art.  who  in  youth  were 
known  as  the  foremost  in  the  cricket-field, 
or  apt  with  the  ojir.  The  record  of  the 
Oxford  And  Cambridge  boat-race  bristks 
with  such  itistjinceii.  Apnrt  from  the 
desirnble  spirit  of  rivnlry  fostered,  boys 
gain  a  store  of  hisiilth  which  grunts  them 
n  Inut-  of  life  seldom  given  to  tlic  liook- 
worni.  Ojien-air  sjiort  also  endows  the 
rising  generation  with  inunly  indepen- 
di-ncp.  tills  their  minds  with  a  love  for 
fair  pby.  extenninat**  petty  meunnesaes, 
am)  tits  llieni  to  lake  their  part  fearlessly 
in  the  great.  Blru;,'glH  of  life  !at*r  on. 
There  b  no  doubt  that  the  element  of 
<linger  entering  into  many  of  our  outdoor 
pastimes  as  played  at  scliool  fosters  a 
Kpirit  of  daring  and  enterprise  in  youtli 
which  in  after  years  ^ves  men  the  phy- 
tiijve  and  oourage  which  have  gained  for 
ICiiglishmen  the  proud  title  of  pioneers  of 
civilisation.  The  love  of  adventure  and 
the  dogiged  determination  displayed   by 


those  who  were  the  first  to  pusl 
into  the  trackluss   deserts  nnd  jungloaol 
Africa,  or  to  plumb  the  fenrfo)  secrotA  ol 
the  North  Pole,  wi^rc  but  tite  outconx!  of 
m/uiy  It  hard-fought  game  at  acliooL     It 
is  of  course   possible  lo  err  on  the  wrontf 
side  even  in  tjie  matter  of  athletics,  ana  j 
to   push    training  and   exertion    too  Est  ' 
until  they  become  mentally  and  physicallf  | 
harmful.     Tliere  is  often  a  tendency  to  ia 
this  where  tlie  master  himself  has  been  s 
distinguished  athlete.     Greater  publicitj, , 
too,  is  now  given  in  the  dfiily  and  weekl*  ! 
press  to  reports  of  matche-s  played  at  dil-  ' 
ferent  schools.    The  anxiety  of  both  prjn- 1 
cipal  and  boys  to  figure  well  in  '  print'  i 
sometimes  leads  to  n  desire  to  strrtch  %  ' 
point  and  to  trespass  over  that  faint  lis* 
which    divides  judirioits   rvlaxkUon  laA 
neglect  of  study.      Wliat  may  Vm  otlM 
tlie  regime  of  sport  varies  greatly  in  dif- 
ferent Bcliools.    In  many  cricket  and  foot- 
ball  only  ■■xre   encouraged   sa   being  Uw 
standard  English  ganies.  wliereaa  in  otheil 
pedestrianism  and  athletics  pure  and  sim- 
ple are  given  premier  honours.      Since  llw 
institution    of   tlie    volunteer  movement, 
too,  cjidet  corps  have  been  established  at 
many  public  schools,  audi  as  Eton,  Hsr 
row,    Dulwich,    Cheltenham,    Whitgift, 
Glenalmond,  and  others,  and  the  formid-. 
able  annual  parade  of  juvenile  corps  an 
Wimbledon  Common  during  the  meeting! 
of  the  National  Rifle  Association  is  vrt" 
dence  of  tlie  popularity  of  this  moTeDMOb 
Amateur  soldiering  has  an  enormous  ttr. 
traction  for  the  boys,  and  the  skilful  w»J 
in  which  they  shoot  shows  that  the  prac- 
tice of  musketry  has  occupied   no  inooo- 
siderable  portion    of  their   leisure  timn 
Volunteering  is  one  of  the  1)C«  forms  ol 
play  schoolboys  can  have,  provided  c»r< 
be  taken  to  prevent  its  fostering  the  mili- 
tary spirit  in  its  objectionable  manifest^' 
tions.    The  drill  seta  boys  up  wonderfully 
teaches  them  how  to  walk  briskly  and  lip' 
rightly,  and  gives  them  notions  ii  metlMpJ 
and  precision  which  are  never  forj|;ottaiA 
Furt.her,  it  furnishes  a  nurserj'  for  cituoC 
soldiers  who  might  be  calkil  upon  in  tinrt 
of  urgent  national  need,  nnd  luuinoDeoll 
the  objectionable  features  of  the  compol' 
Eory  systems  of  Germany.      Cricket  i» 
cords  show  a  steady  increase  of  skill  {I 
tliat  noble  gnme  on  tlie  part  cf  school' 
boys.      It  is  the  most  innocent  and   bcnflr 
Gcial  form  of  recrrution,  and  mnnot  bl 
too  warmly  encouraged.    Where  the  fundil 
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i,  a  pmfeaMoml  player  should   b«  ' 
ted  to  teadi  the  schoolboys.    Such  ' 
1  o&n  b«  wgoged  at  a  very  iaodemt«  ' 
'  per  w«ek,  and  a  vory  good  return  ' 
l«  outlay  would  he  gnined.  as  the  ' 
oroald  not  only  t«ach  how  to  bowl 
mt,  bat  would  kmp  the  ground  in  j 
Mid  look  aftiM"  thi>  imploments  of , 
ftiiu-.     SchooU  wlicm  n  professional 
jagMl  sliow  th(!  liiwt  results  so  far  iu> ' 
ig  in  concimiHl,  uiid  turn   out  the 
:rioketen.     F<M>t(HiH  ciumot  l>y  nny  ' 
t  be  cIosiiMl  OH  ail  innocent  gtime. 
ne  contrary,  it  ut  full  of  jiitfalb  mid 
tn,   especmJly    wli(*n    {ilayod    utider 
rf  rolea.     KLiny  u  uuiu  liiu  hnnu  in- 
lor  life  through  foiithuil.  It  is  iiBver- 
tt  {^rowing  ill  pojiulurity,  tlip  element 
aget  teeuuag  bo  ronunend  it  in  the 
of  tbe  vigorous  youtJi  of  this  ulnud. 
I]!anadian  game  of  lacrosse,  which  is 
10  well  knovD  in  Great  Britain  as  it 
d  be,  is  OD«  of  the  best  and  most  at- 
ive  of  outdoor  games.     It  has  all  the 
mt»  of  exdtement  to   bo  found   in 
■I)  inUiont  the  kicking,  while  mar- 
is skill  and  dnxtcrity  an?  n^]iiircd 
e  ptayent.     In  thfl  metropolis  und  thi: 
h  of  England  Lacrogsi>  teams  havi? 
formed,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
nno  of  time  the  game  will  take  a 
root  in  this  country.     Tbe  TioJont 
sudden   exertion    re(|iiirorl    in   foot- 
£  sqMcially  for  short  distnticcs,  dors 
ysmit  modicnl    mt^n  to  recommend 
putirae,  and  thi)  samn  remark  will 
r  to  rowing,  which  is  said  to  be  a 

feK>arco  of  hnnrt' dispose  in  nft^r- 
»w  scbools,  howevt-r,  iire  favour- 
ttatrvl  in  tho  matter  of  rivers  nr 
,  f»  that  rowing  is  possible  only  in 
ostancnL  Hwimming  (wv  BATtii.vn), 
ponst  (ixercixp  of  health,' cannot  lio 
natly  encouragiid.  Every  tM>y  should 
n^t  t«  swim  as  Iw'  Is  taught  to  write, 
dicre  no  river  pxtsts  public  biittis  eiin 
Sised  at  a  trilling;  cost,  which  iiidudeK 
wrt-ioes  of  a  oaupet«iit  teacher.  In 
Ion  Bowrd  sdiooU  the  recreations  of 
ohQdfvn  chiefly  couHist  of  drill,  or 
li  romping  in  the  pliiyf>ruund.  In 
r  <>f  the  falatial  erections  wliieh  are 
do:tJ><l  iibi>ut  in  the  thickly  popu 
districts,  the  mauaf^ers  have  erected 
Ibd  bora,  swiuKS,  sjid  trapeze  ap- 
ron;, and  tJiese  are  always  well  patro- 
I  by  tb«  chiWren, 
Lttendaoce.— Without    r^aUnl^  ot 


attendance  satisfactory  P<SRHPI  impos- 
sible. The  thorough  maxtetf^^a  lesson 
generally  depends  upon  the  preceding  les- 
son having  been  learjied  :  consequi-ntly 
the  child  who  misses  tbe  llrat  is  likely  to 
be  incapnble  of  benefiting  by  the  fti^cond. 
Nor  is  the  evil  confined  to  the  individual, 
for  the  whole  class  has  to  waJt  wliile  tho 
teacher  is  helping  the  pupils  who  have 
been  abnent  to  overtake  the  rest.  The 
iiiixchief  does  not  end  even  with  loss  of 
l■^sso^s  or  wiislo  of  time.  Education  is 
concerned  with  the  formation  of  good 
habits  as  well  as  with  the  aeijuisition  of 
knowledge',  and  it  is  iinpossibln  for  a  child 
who  is  often  kept  away  from  school  to 
form  a  habit  of  regularity— a  hnliit  not 
oidy  valuable  in  itself,  but  the  foundation 
of  many  others  tha,t  are  valuable  also.  The 
chief  causes  of  absence  from  day  schools 
are  :  alisence  from  home  ;  illness  ;  bad 
weather  ;  truancy ;  poverty,  resulting  in 
want  of  boots  and  clothes ;  petty  employ- 
ments, such  as  '  minding  baby.'  '  taking 
father's  dinner,'  'fetching  mother's  work,' 
Ac. ;  the  apathy  of  parents  ;  their  desire 
that  their  children  should  be  earning  some- 
thing. .\m  the  Inst  four  causes,  pei-liiips  the 
last  live,  operate  only  in  sohoolB  (or  the 
pool",  It  is  only  in  such  schools  tliat  irre- 
gularity of  attendn,nce  is  a  serious  evil. 
How  serious  it  is  the  tigures  furnished  by 
the  Committee  of  (.'ounei!  show.  Tho  re- 
port (1B8.5-86)  states  (hut  there  were  on 
the  registers  of  public  elementary  schools 
in  England  tho  nnnies  of  1,112,148  chil- 
dren, but  that  the  iiveragf?  uttendance  for 
the  year  was  only  .1,U71,3l!-''.  Thus  the 
ttverngo  attondance  was  only  76*4  of  what 
it  should  be  ;  in  other  words,  nearly  one- 
fourtJi  of  tliose  who  ought  to  he  in  school 
were  permanently  absent. 
'  Good  attendance  may  be  promoted  : 
(1)  By  making  school  pleasant  physically. 
The  r(K>ws  sljoutd  be  ckiui,  liglitT  well 
ventiSuttid,  and  ^in  winter)  well  warmed. 
Tlie  wttUs  sliould  be  bright  with  pictures 
and  the  windows  with  llowers.  ('J)  By 
I  making  school  pleasant  morally.  The  whole 
tone  should  be  kindly  and  cheerful.  The 
teachers  sliould  never  sliout.  or  speak 
harshly  ;  the  discipline,  though  necessarily 
Gnu,  should  be  mild  ;  and  work,  thoucli 
1  necessarily  ha.nl.  sbouhl  lie  agreeable, 
'  (3)  By  cultivating  friendly  relations  witli 
I  the  parents  and  int«resting  them  in  the 
I  progress  of  their  children.  '  SyieetV  ia.'jaj 
bnMl:iiig  up  parties,  priia  dVatvtoaticvia, 


and  'puWiatwaitiitifttions' have  heprn  found 
v«ry  useful  in  this  I'usjmct.  (4)  By  sttnd- 
ing  iiot*?s  tfi,  or  ri'ijuiring  nolcs  from,  the 
pureiiti  in  u,U  tr.i»fx  of  iiIkrup'^.  Tilts  is  n, 
very  elFutlivi!  method  of  preventing  tru- 
ancy, (or  it  renders  iniintidiiLt*!  dL-tection 
oertJiiu.  \5)  By  giving  rewanls  (or  good 
atteudunca.  (.V«h  Rewards  and  Pusish- 
MENTs.)  (C)  By  a  steady,  cunstst«ut,  and 
discreet  use  of  the  power  of  coupul&ioa. 
{Sff  School  Boakim.) 

Attention. — This  term  refers  to  a  spe- 
cial degree  of  mental  activity  called  forth 
by  the  Action  of  somu  pnrticular  stimulus 
at  the  morapnt.  The  state  of  attention 
thus  coil tmiitH  with  thntof  mentnl  relnxa- 
tion,  in  which  there  is  no  special  (h'rpptinn 
of  thn  thoughts  upon  a  given  ohjri-t.  Wc 
iniiy  iitfrnrl  either  tii  some  external  ohjt-ct 
or  to  soni«  intftrniil  thought.  As  ustwi  by 
the  teopher,  the  word  '  iitu-ntion  '  is  com- 
monly conliiicd  to  the  former  direi^tion  of 
mental  activity,  the  liilter  being  marked 
off  by  the  li^rui  "reflectioiL'  The  aut  of 
attention  assumes  one  of  two  uiilike  forma 
according'  as  the  stimulus  springs  out  of 
the  object  itself  or  is  supplied  by  the  mind 
that  attends,  llie  former  ia  illustrated 
in  a  child's  responsive  attention  to  a,  bright 
light,  the  soiii;  of  a  bird,  and  so  on.  This 
crude  and  early  form  of  attention  ia  known 
as  reflex  or  nou- voluntary.  The  htf-her 
and  mor«  perfect  form  of  attention,  which 
is  illustrated  when  a  child  tries  to  fix  its 
mind  on  a  subject,  is  called  voluntary, 
because  it  implies  an  independent  wish 
and  purpose.  The  full  development  of 
thix  power  of  voluntary  attention  is  seen 
in  whnt  is  known  as  f.nnerntratinn — i.e. 
the  n-solute  keeping  of  the  mind  fixed  on 
one  subjept  and  what  is  relevant  to  this, 
ami  the  turning  away  from  all  dixtraoting 
objeeta  and  suggestions.  All  prolonged, 
attention  implies  the  presenee  of  a  feeling, 
wbioli  feeling  ia  the  souroe  of  what  we  coll 


inlcreni  (/j.v.)  In  educating  tho  att««- 
tion  the  teacher  must  aim  at  eular>;ing 
the  sources  of  interest,  and  at  gradually 
strengthening  tlie  power  of  voluntarily 
concentrftting  thethoughta.  The  olstadef 
to  attention  differ  according  to  th«  nature 
of  the  child.  Some  are  indisposed  to  at- 
tend from  mental  dulness  and  indolence. 
It  is  obvious,  too,  that  any  failing  oS 
in  vigour  of  brain  through  ill-health  or 
fatigue  must  induco  a  lethargic  condition 
which  is  uDfavourabk  to  the  <^xcrd«e  of 
attention.  Many  children,  moreovttr,  who 
are  by  no  means  dull  and  inactive,  prove 
bad  subjects  for  that  sustained  attention 
ivquired  by  the  school-teacher.  Thus 
there  is  the  familiar  butterfly  type  at 
mind  that  flits  unwearyitigly  from  suliject 
to  subject,  yet  fimls  any  prolonged  etfort 
of  attention  irksome.  Tlien,  too,  there  ts 
the  dreamy  imaginative  laind  which  tends 
to  be  alisorlied  in  its  own  inner  world, 
and  to  grow  dull  and  seemingly  stupid  in 
relation  to  external  Impreasions  {eee  Ab- 
SRNT-uiXDEDN'F.ss).  In  building  up  the 
habit  of  attention,  care  must  be  taken  at 
the  outset  to  remove  as  far  as  poESit)le  all 
sources  of  distraction  and  mental  pre- 
■Kcupation.  and  not  to  exact  too  long  and 
fatiguing  an  efibrt  at  one  time.  Variety 
of  occupation  and  a  certain  mdasure  of 
relaxation  sliould  thus  be  introduced  into 
school  life.  Any  form  of  occiipatioD 
wliK'h  has  become  thoroughly  familiar 
and  esLsy  by  repetition  may  serve  as  Si 
relief  to  the  attention.  (.SV15  Sully's  ffand- 
book,  chap,  vt.,  and  the  references  titers 
added.) 

Anstralia  {Education  in).    iSe«  Laif 
(Educational). 

Australian    Vniversities.     Sf«    Vst' 

VBRSITIER. 

Austrian  UQiverBities,     Set  Uhivsr- 
aiTrEs. 

Authority.    S'c  Disciplisk. 
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Bachelor.    S'«  Degkecs. 

Backwardness.  Sm  Ddll  SceoLABa 
and  Stupidity. 

Bacon,  Francis  (Lord  Venil&m)  (b. 
\Ti6\.  d.  IGS6).  the  famous  Engli&h  chan- 
cellor, philosopher,  and  essayist, was  the  son 
of  a  distinguished  lawyer,  and  his  mother 
wttd  eminent  for  learning  and  piety.     He 


went  to  Cambridge  in  bis  thirteenth  year* 
and  in  his  sixteenth  began  to  ijuettion  th' 
philosophy  of  Aristotle.  He  left  Cam- 
bridge to  study  law  in  Gray's  Inn,  aitd  sub* 
sequently  spent  conaiderahle  time  in  Pterin 
He  W.-15  called  to  the  harln  15S'2,  aiul  aoo^ 
bad  a  considerable  practice.  He  was  * 
relative  of  Cecil's  and  a  friend  of  tfae  Etft; 
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of  Bmex,  and  aa  th«ae  were  sworu  foes 
bt  a«m  got  inW  iroable,  Bacou's  cou- 
plet towvda  Essex,  later  od,  is  a.  fruHfal 
MOm  oC  apology  and  censure.  In  1618 
if  wu  madp  Lord  High  Chancellor  of 
Ed^^Und,  and  crcaUvi  Itwon  Verulani : 
kl  wftJi  Rubw]iicntlj-  disgriK^  and  de- 
fri^wl  of  his  high  offiiv  on  tonviplion  of  ft 
tlMTgc  of  cfirruption.  In  the  hfight  of  his 
MTRT  he  pabtixhfvl  his  Ki^'tt  work,  the 
JovHin  Orynnon,  whtrh  had  occupiod  hi< 
Iboagbta  for  miiny  yi-nrs,  and  it*  puhlioi- 
liaa  anKUMtd  conHiih'nihlr  intc^nvst  at  hnnii' 
ml  alirood.  Mr.  Sjn-dditigtuiysour  philo- 
K(ih*  '  wuJi  born  ubcmt  Biifon's  timi!,  imd 
Bacon'*  luinu  Itiut  biwu  iuKurih^d  upuu  it.' 
But  othen  rygard  fi«g<?r  Itiu-ou  i'f.i\)  as 
tl»  falliu-of  esp«riniental  philoauphy  uti<1 
fte  wigtiMtor  of  the  Inductive  Method. 
Ibovgk  tii«  points  of  similarity  between 
Ibme  two  great  men  are  many,  there  are 
Dot  lacking  wide  ditferencee.  Roger  e.t< 
at«d  littl«  influence  and  founded  no  school 
of  philosophy,  whereM  Fmncie  prorluced 
■  profound  impre-tsion  upon  all  thought 
Slid  ch&ngMl  the  methods  of  invustiga- 
tioR.  [tacoti  (like  D»ii--artes)  led  tnen  away 
from  »choliuttici8Di,  to  investigate  nature 
bfofaavrvation,  experiment,  and  induction. 
fia  fint  pctt«ived  a  philosophy  of  the 
■cicnees,  and  proclained  that  pliycics  was 
'the  mothiT  of  nl!  the  sciences,'  and  thus 
tskps  importAnt  rank  in  the  history  of 
education.  Hiit  Adiiaju-'-numC  of  Lrarninif, 
vliicli  n|n>camd  in  IGC),  discovered  the 
ldenU6c  hanii  of  educational  method,  and 
ilwu  ta  this  work  that  Comeniuewas  in- 
d«4iUd  for  Diucli  of  liis  edocntional  doc- 
Ifiae.  At  FrofMuior  I^iurin  points  out, 
lowerer  (Comenitui,  introd.  p.  1 1), '  Bacon 
*M  not  awttie  of  his  mlutions  tii  t)ie  sci- 
ttce  and  art  of  education  ;  Iik  praist-s  the 
}*nit  acbools  (<j.v.),  not  luiowing  thut  he 
•M  rabvcrting  Uieir  very  foundations. 
IPe  know  inductively  that  was  the  sum  of 
Bacon's  t«aohing.  In  the  sphere  o(  outer 
lalflie,  the  scliciaatic  saying,  iVt/ii/  rut  in 
iiUtileelu  quod  nan  jyriug  j'uerit  in  sensu, 
■■•  scoepted,  but  with  this  aiklitiou,  that 
tta  tmnrOEsions  o«  our  senses  were  not 
Hniimjimi  liilii  liMiili  il  The moileof ven- 
ding nnae- impressions  and  the  grounds 
rf  valid  and  nei.'«saary  inference  had  to  be 
invmtigated  and  applied.  It  is  manifest 
tint  if  we  can  tell  how  it  is  we  know,  it 
fulbws  that  tJie  method  of  intellectual  in- 
ftroction  is  scientifically  settled.' 

Btci>n.  Roger  (fi.  near  IlcheAter  about 


13H,  d.  1292).  — He  was  educated  at 
Oxford  and  Paris,  where  he  was  so  suo- 
eaaaful  in  lua  studies  that  the  de^tve 
uf  D-D.  wus  couferre<l  upon  him.  He 
returned  to  Oxford  and  took  the  vows  of 
&  Fritnciscan,  These  vows  were  poverty, 
manual  labour,  study.  His  reputation  for 
learning  was  e.ttiwjrdinary,  and  I.'r.  Jebb 
classes  his  writings  under  the  hea<is  of 
'  grammar,  mathematics,  pliysioa,  optica, 
geography,  astronomy,'  Ac.  Hallam  says 
of  hini  tliat  he  ha<l  '  almost  prophetic 
gleams  of  the  future  course  of  science, 
nnd  the  best  principles  of  the  inductive 
philosophy.'  He  is  the  reputed  discoverer 
of  gunpowder  aiid  the  tetescoiie.  The  ring 
of  a  true  education  is  heard  m  pussagns  of 
his  Opvt  MajuK,  where  he  Kiys  iJiat  '  moat 
stud<!nts  have  no  worthy  exei-ciae  for  their 
heads,  and  lunguish  and  stupefy  upon  bad 
translations.'  'There  are  four  stumbling- 
blocks  in  the  way  of  arriving  at.  knowledge 
—authority,  habit,  appearances  as  pre- 
sented to  the  vulgar  eye,  and  concealment 
of  ignorance  with  a  show  of  knowledge.' 
'  We  must  prefer  reason  to  custom.'  Yet 
this  man  was  Irented  as  a  nmgician,  and 
supposed  to  have  the  helpof  infernal  spirits, 
andafterhe  was  sixty-four  years  of  age  was 
allowed  to  reniaiu  in  a  French  prison  ten 
years.  Roger  Bacon's  great,  merit  is  that 
he  was  the  first  in  England  to  clearly  tench 
that  experience  is  the  basis  of  knowledge. 
Hethusanticipnted  his  great  iiitniesake  by 
four  hundred  yeivrs.  Mr.  Stanley  Jcvonsi 
maintains  that  Roger  Bacon  is  more  enli-( 
tied  than  Fnincis  to  the  honour  of  liavine 
introducnd  the  Baconian  or  Inductive  Me^ 
thod, 

Bangor Traiuii^ College.  ■S'^fBritisii 
A.VD  FouiiioN  School  Society. 

Basedow,  Johann  Berohard  (1723- 
1700).  the  celebrated  German  educational 
reformer,  was  born  in  Hamburg,  educated 
at  Leipsic,  and  subsoc|uently  spent  some 
timo  as  a  tutor  in  Holstnin  to  a  boy  of  the 
age  of  seven,  for  whom  he  worked  out  a 
new  method  of  teaching  hin^uage.  In  1753 
he  was  nominutc>il  professor  of  ethics  at 
Soroe  ;  but  in  1761  he  retired  from  this 
post  on  account  of  hia  theological  opinions, 
and  removiHl  toAItona,  where  he  published 
his  hritnrodox  Mntkodical lH»lru(lion,  both 
in  natural  and  biblioil  religion.  Six  years 
later  be  \vit  off  his  theological  speculations 
and  devot«l  himself  with  ardour  to  edu- 
cation, of  which  he  conceived  the  project 
of  a  general  reform  in  Germany.  \l«\ixfti 
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liibed  in  1768  his  Addrt»g  to  th«  FrwruU 
of  Jlunuinily  on-  /f-'hooh  aitd  EJuetUion, 
in  which  In?  cJilliil  fnr  the  reform  of  schools 
«nd  of  ihf  comiiion  nicthodsof  instruction, 
And  .iitvnciitixl  tliiT  cxttahliKhmdit  of  an  in- 
stitwti?  fnr  (iiinlifying  tj-nchcrs.    In  his  next 
WQi-k,  thi?  Elr.mr.ntari)  Bunk,  lie  developwl 
hilt  Kclntiim  for  the  mluoatiiin  of  thi-  young, 
which   is   jiiTicticjilly  un   t-Dcyclopirflia  irf 
ovi^rythitij!  worth  knowing  hy  children,  as 
coinprebt^iisive,  indeed,  as  tim  Orhi*  I'ictua 
of  Cuiuenius.     The  pupil  was  first  to  re- 
wive  iiiatrueliou  in  the  knowlcdgeof  words 
and  tilings  ;  he  was  next  to  Iil-  tnught  to 
reiid  without  woarineas  or  loss  of  time  by 
an  inconiparahle  tuetliod  founded  upon  ex- 
perience :  then  he  was  to  be  instructed  in 
nalaral  knowledge,  followed  by  a  know- 
ledge of  tnornls,  tile  mind,  and  reasoning 
—fill  instruction  in  natural  religion  lo  !«> 
thornugh  and  impressive,  atid  all  beliefs 
to   b<!  doNcribiid   impurtially,   so   that  it 
should  not  iit  nil  Rp)H?nr  of  what  belief  is 
th»  tfjii>hcr  himself  ;  tinn,Ily  he  was  to  re- 
ei-ivc  u  knowledge  of  ^ocift!  duties,  of  com- 
merce, Jsu.     The  work  wa»  received  with 
great  favour,  and  B>-uhm1ow  xoon  obtnined 
the  means  to  estiiblis}!  an    institute  for 
education,  which  he  termed  the  Philnn- 
thro[tiiioii.  at  Di'smm,  in    order  that  ho 
Dlightupply  hia  principlcji  in  trnining  men 
who  might  spread  Uiem  throughout  Ger- 
many,    Tliat  waa  in  1771.     Jn  1774  he 
brought  out  the  Brut  nutnlior  of  Arc/i%ir», 
theorganof  thePliiliintbropinnn,  in  which 
he  demonstrates  that  tlie  aim  of  all  educa- 
tion is  that  the  student  niuy  endure  little 
grief,  trouble,  or  sickiieKB,  and  thiit  he  may 
Tonra  tntakiy  real  pleasure  in  whntiRgood. 
The  wiRdnm  of  aU  wisdom  is  virtue  and 
juact!.     Tlip  useful  part  iu  (mwIi  scinnne 
should  only  bo  leaiTied.  In  1771  he  brought 
out  a.  {lamphlet  entitled  T/te  PkiUinikro- 
ptnonjo-undivl  at  D'ttait,  containing  the 
dduiK  of  hit  plan.     In  itself  t)ie  Philan- 
tliropinon  was  not  a  suoceaa.  Few  sclioliirs 
ever  uamn,  and  Itasodow  soon  hat  nil  spirit 
LR   Uie   «ntiM^rise.      He  Imd,  \ieaidea,  iin 
nngoveriiable  temper,  and   lif  t|uiirrelliHl 
with  liis  eollcAguej)  one  after  another.  The 
Plitliuithro)HnoQwiu  closed  in  1793.  From 
it,  hownver.a  gnat  podagogical  excitement 
and  •fiitation  spreiid  over  Genuany  and 
Switwrland,  and,  indeed,  over  a  great  part 
of  Europe ;  and  the  most  thinking  eduuu- 
tiouists  openly  advocated  bis  plan.    Ratli- 
nmiui  in    \''i'l  and    Meyer  In    1791-92 
brought  out  editions  of  his  life  and  work*. 
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Baahf uIdvsb,  or  shyness,  is  a  porticu 
form  of  timidity,  and  as  sitch  a  »  w*ll' 
marked  characteristic  of  childhood.     Ibt 
proper  exciting  cause  is  the  presence  o(  a 
stranger.      This  appears  to  evoke,  in  the 
case  of  the  infniit,  a  di.stuict  form  of  iube- 
ritedfenr,   (.Vsc  FeAR.)  Busbfulnettu  ahows 
itself  later,  and  presupposes  a  oert«iii  tie- 
vetopmeiit  of  stiK-conscionKiieBS,     It  may 
lie  defined  us  a  feeling  of  timidity  ansing 
from  distrust  in  one's  own  powers  when 
midor  the  observation  of  another.     ITie 
feeling  ia  thus  nourislied  by  the  general 
timidity  of  childhood,  and  in  a  q>eciaJ  way 
by  tlie  child's  sensibility  to  others'  opinion 
and  the  desire  to  please.     In  its  intei 
degrees  it  constitutes  an  acute  form 
suSering,  and  in  the  case  of  more  than 
distinguished  child  has  been  a  source 
real  misery  in  early  years.     It  tends 
produce  awkwardness  of  manner,  itmliili^: 
to  converse  with  others,  ite.     In  the  ci 
of  children  whoarespecinlly  Pager  t*>pli 
though  the  victims  of  self-distrust,  it  o(i 
engenders  an  unnatural  atul  alTuctcd  luan-j 
ner.     In  extreme  iiistanecjs  it  may  v 
lead  to  a  morbid  sliriiiking  from  society. 
It  is  a  quality  which  calls  for  the  b[ 
consideration  of  the  educator.     A  ce 
measure  of  shyness  is  proper  to  childh' 
and  the  an.yiety  of  which  it  is  an  expi 
sion  has  its  moral  vrIup,  since  it  favours 
nice  care  in  lieliuvinur.    At  the  siine  ti 
it  must  clearly  be  kept  within  due  bourn 
The  educator  should  remember  in  <leali: 
with   bashful   children  that  the  feeling  U 
deepened  and  fixed  by  every  fonn  ol  re- 
pression and  diBcouragement.     Its  proper 
corrective  is  the  gradual  accustoming  ot 
the  child  to  tlie  society  and  convenmtiuo 
of  others,  and  the  encouragement  of  it  in 
the  natural  exorcise  of  its  powers  uiKler 
these   circumstances.      School   eduoattOD, 
with  its  greater  publicity,  ooniniouly  octe 
as  a  con'i;ctive  to  tlie  aliyneas  due  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  home.     Yet  just  be«ann 
of  this  publicity,  and  the  severe  demand 
which  it  iiiukes  on  the  cluld's  seU-couS- 
dence,  the  scliool  tiiaclier  has  a  sptwially 
difRcult  task  in  tlie  treatment  of  sbyuess. 
(On  the  nuture  of  the  feeling,  w«  Baia^ 
M'nial  and  Moral  .?ct«»o»,' bk.  iu.  chafk 
iv.  §  iv.      On  its  educational  aspects,  IM 
I^ocke,  Ediimtlon,  $  70  :  article  '  BlSdlg- 
keil,'  in  Schmid's  Eneyf-lop'idie.) 

Bathing.  ^The  addition  of  a  swimming 
bath  to  every  large  school  would  be  a  moM 
potent   factor    in    leading    (O    tncreand 
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arji*  ot  school  nhildron.     Fftiling 
_^  tnntmicvrK  of  aacli  nchool  should 

A  adniimvn  fur  thn  tfholars  to  public 
kUn  in  tbe  tuu;ibbourhi>oil,  or  in  ooilntry 
dkOoU  a  iMuglibmiritiu  Klnuiin  or  potid  (not 
M  deep)  shoulil  Iw  cboscru  tar  tlic  pii  rprom. 
i  ikouM  lilwftvs  In-  r(>tiit-iiili(!r(^l  thut  run- 
king  water  has  a  more  lii'imuibing  «tl<ict 
ihao  sUgnant  wat«r,  ouiiig  to  th<!  Euct 
Int  in  the  fonoor  caae  Jiffereut  kyera  of 
•»ter  are  conM&utly  coming  iu  «oiila«t 
vitli  the  body,  rapidly  abBlmctiiig  heat, 
tod  increasing  thu  danger  of  cramp  or 
binting.  Wherever  the  bath,  scholars 
tboM  onljT  he  allowed  to  fr(?4)uent  it 
iindRrKtrict  su[iar%-isioo,  and  thefoUowiug 
nlm  should  lio  carefully  followed  :  1.  The 
laUi  xhould  not  be  tnknn  witliin  two  hours 
«l  the  hut  idpaI.  '2.  Children  should  not 
b«  allownl  to  loiti-r  in  undressing.  A 
llatf  walk  ht'fon-  nittTing  th^  bath  is  fui- 
rinole,  in  ordiT  tlmt  thii  skin  may  lie 
Win  umI  glowing  ut  the  tiniR  tlie  biith  is 
Ufcen.  3^  Cliildrvji  sliouhl  not  he  allowud 
lomuaio  in  the  bath  loo  long,  nor  in  any 
caK  ontiJ  chattering  of  tenth  or  bluetiess 
of  t^  li|M  or  iiailB  is  produced.  The 
ptnou  ill  charge  of  llie  swiraniing-batli 
iboujil  Diider^taud  how  to  use  lli«  proper 
RMorativeaitioaiF  of  awidentn.!  immersion, 
•ad  ihtae  iucaaun.-s  should  lie  xigorously 
steadily  ciu ployed.  (See  School  Sdr- 
mr.)  No  boy  ^lould  be  allowed  to  row 
luitil  be  has  lauut  to  Hwiin.  The  teinper- 
«tii»  of  tie  trat^r  in  the  awiiuiuiiig-IJatli 
Aoald  \m  from  &5'  to  70"  Falir.,  wheu  it 
i*  iatraded  that  cMldren  aliould  remain  in 
'K  beyond  a  few  minutes.  Where  this  tem- 
pnUore  is  artificially  kept  up,  tlie  hot 
water  must'  !«  introduced  at  tlie  lowest 
IfrJ  of  the  bath,  for,  being  specilically 
l>)^r  tban  cold  water,  it  tends  to  rise  to 
i^  tnriacc  In  addition  to  its  effect  on 
(ieanlini'ss,  and  in  improving  the  general 
boe  of  tlie  system,  bathing  combines,  in 
Ifat  lonn  of  swimmiog,  both  exercise  and 
Wlbin^r.  Swimming  Irnds  to  expand  the 
^ft  and  ontnrge  the  lungs,  at  the  same 
<»«  ttrangthcning  the  muscles  of  the 
tnnl  and  Umh«. 
Belfuui   Daivertities.     Sw  Ukivkb- 

Sell,  Or.     Sbc  MoMTOutAi.  Svktkm. 

BeUes-LettnciKthoFrcnt^hnquivnlent 
lif  foiit*-  iiti-ratitni,  and  inclinli^n  iioctry, 
^•kia,  icfxhviie  criticisni,  and  all  that  kind 
*f  lilfratnrv  writtva  in  o^^cordancc  with 
^  ftindplD  ot  art  for  art's  sake  (fiirl 


fiottr  tart).  The  term  ts  sometimes  used 
in  associntion  with  those-  studies  which 
treat  of  the  oral  as  well  os  the  written  ex- 
pression of  licjiuty.  Hence  in  the  Scottish 
iiniveniitieje  llieri!  ari<  Joint  jirofRssorships 
of  rhetoric  nnd  hellrx-lfllrrt. 

fietieke,  Friedrich  Edward  (h.  179)^, 
fi.  I8'il). — .\(Jeriiiari  philrisujilii-rwho  ren- 
de-rl^d  coiisiderablu  service  in  »tublisbiiig 
the  true-  principlps  of  the  art  (if  limdiiiij;, 
lie  wan  professor  of  pliiloHophy  at  Gut- 
tlngen  and  Uerlin  from  IS23.  He  waa 
the  author  of  a  large  number  of  philoso- 
phical treatises,  and,  in  opposition  to  the 
popular  idealist  or  a  priori  school  of  hit 
day,  whose  chief  representative  was  Hegel 
{q.v.),  Beneke  adhered  to  a  form  of  tho 
Experience  PhilosophyvcrysimiW  to  that 
of  IiQcke,  Hump,  ,1.  S.  Mill,  nnd  the  prin- 
cipal English  philosophers  of  the  same  em- 
pirical sch'iol.  Tliut  part  of  his  system 
to  which  BeneUe  iittitched  inoKt  iujport- 
nnue  wna  his  psyclmlogy,  which  beuni  a 
aoiisiderable  resemblance  to  the  doctrines 
of  Herbart  (y.v.),  and  tlie  results  of  which 
he  up|>lii-d  to  (Klucation.  The  chief  works, 
in  wliich  he  develojied  his  ideas  in  till* 
depiLrUiient  are :  (I )  his  Doctriruf  v/' Eilu- 
cfUiiin  and  Imtlniction  (Enaekmiyn-  und 
UiUerrichUMirr,  3rd  edit,  by  Dreasler, 
1864) ;  (2)  his  Logic  iw  thf  Doctrine  oj  l/i4 
Art  o/  Tkmkiiig  {L<i'/^  aU  KunntUkre 
df»  Deiih-tut,  1842) ;  and  (3)  his  Pni^iiMlie 
mUmofi/ij/,  or  I'syelioloffif  ill  il.g  Appliea- 
tian  to  JA/e  {l'r<tffiiuitisch(  I'hiloneijihie 
uder  Seehfiiekrn  in  der  Antwudinu}  an/ 
dan  L«ben,  1850).  The  development  of 
intellectual  consciousness,  according  to 
Beneke,  depends  entirely  on  tho  fact  tliat 
the  human  mind  ia  endowed  with  the  ca- 
pacity of  receiving  impressions  from  c)C- 
leruad  material  phenomenn.  His  theory, 
which  had  been  anticipated  by  the  Eng- 
li^  philosophers  like  Lorke  and  Jnnics 
Mill,  is  capable  of  very  fruitful  applica- 
tion in  education,  and  nttractefl  great  at- 
tention amongst  fiernian  pedagogues.  (.Sea 
Schmidt's  '  liiography  "f  Beneke '  in  Dift- 
terii^rif'*  J'adiiijoipjiCMt  JaJirhueh,  IS.IG, 
and  l>ro.sslcr'fl  monograph  on  Beneke  arid 
hif  )i'ritingg,  or  in  the  3rd  edit.  o(  the 
Lihrb'ieh  Hrr  J'fj/ckolnj/ir,  18(11.) 

Benevolence,     ^w  Svhii-aiiiy. 

fientley,  Bichard  {f>.  at  Oulton,  near 
Wakrileld,  lfifi2,  d.  1742),  tho  son  of  a 
small  farmer,  was  educated  at  Wakcfiidd 
Grammar  School  and  at  St.  John's  Colle^ 
Cambridge.      In  1682   he  Waha  VlusA- 
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inaattr  of  tlic  fp^mraar  school  atSpaHing. 
Aftt'rajeartliere  he  became  private  tuUir 
to  the  son  of  l)r.  Stiilingfleet,  and  acoom- 

iianied  his  pupii  to  Oxford.  Inl691  Hpnt- 
ey  published  hU  dinscrtation  on  thp  chro- 
nicler Malalns,  whii?h  won  for  him  a,  place 
arnongst  the  grontf'st  critir-sof  Eurofie.  In 
1692  ho  prcncheii  l.hp  first  series  of  tlie 
Boyle  Lectures.  !n  the  following  year 
he  wns  appointed  kenper  of  the  king's  li- 
brary, and  this  wns  the  accidpiitut  cause 
of  bis  DianrTtation  on  tht  EpUll-rx  of  Plui- 
titrii:  Bojk- of  Clirist Cliurcli  edited  these 
epistles,  and  sjiokt!  disparagingly  of  Benlley 
in  the  preface.  Bentley  had  determined 
in  liJB  own  niind  tliat  the  epistles  were 
GporiouB,  and  lu  1C97  he  wrote  to  this 
effect.  Boyle  ajidhia  friends  were  aroused, 
and  the  greatest  scholars  and  wil«  of  Christ 
Church  joined  to  refut*  and  lampoon  Bent- 
ley,  who  in  1699  published  his  enlarged 
I^ing^rtatUitu,  in  which  he  conquered  for 
nil  time  his  array  of  opponents.  In  1700 
hp  was  appoinl«il  Miist^r  of  Trinity  Col- 
logf!,  Cainhriilge.  Uere  he  soon  came  in 
collision  with  the  senior  Fellows  by  his  ar- 
hitrary  conduct.  A  most  serioias  litigation 
followed  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  in  which  Beiilley  outwitted  all 
compra.  A  detailed  and  highly  amusing 
account  of  this  can  be  found  in  Do  Quin- 
cey,  Worlm,  vol.  vi.  All  through  the  long 
years  of  litigation  he  continued  his  work 
as  a  scholar  and  critic.  In  ITIT  he  ob- 
tained tlie  post  of  Regius  Professor  of 
Divinity,  by  doubtful  means,  and  in  171 8, 
by  a  vote  of  the  senate,  he  was  deprived 
of  all  Ilia  degi'eea.  Bentley,  however,  had 
seeD  too  many  battles  to  leave  the  tield. 
lie  appealetl  to  the  king,  and  after  five 
years  a  mandamus  was  issued  to  the  niti- 
versity  to  restore  him.  TSextUythKEpiHf-f 
qf  I'halariv,  perhaps  his  edition  of  Horace 
procured  him  the  highest  fame.  He  played 
frcoly  with  emi.indations  of  the  text,  whidi 
ho  introduced  with  eitraordinary  ing*i- 
Duity.  Hn  also  edited  Terence,  Pliiedrus, 
and  portions  of  Cicero,  licKides  writing 
numerous  thoological  works,  ilis  activity 
was  wonderful,  and  it  is  a  source  of  depp 
regret  that  his  life  should  have  been  wor- 
riwl  by  personal  strife.  Though  nn  in- 
TBtcratc  litigant,  however,  Bentley  was 
■nngularly  happy  in  his  domestic  relntion- 
shipii. 

Bible  (Gr.  TiV  /Ji^Xii).— The  books  or 
scriptures  containing  the  Old  and  Kew 
Tentunonta  or  ««ered  writings  of  the  J«wb 


and  Christians.  Whether  regardwl  aa 
inspiror!  Word  of  Ooil,  and  constqueni 
the  ultimate  standard  of  morals,  or 
OS  a  time-honoured  collection  of  Iiia 
poe.ticai,  and  ethical  ltt«>ral«re,  a  IcnO 
ledge  of  the  Bible  is  indispciuable  tO 
cation,  especiallv  to  the  educatiou  of 
lishmen,  upon  whose  histon/  it  has  exi 
BO  powerful  an  influence,  Eiiglajid  ii»* 
been  at  the  most  eventful  period  in 
annals '  the  land  of  one  book,'  namely, 
Bible.  Much  controversy,  however, 
arisen  upon  tlie  question  whether  it  is 
function  of  the  schoolmaster  to  impart 
knowledge.  By  the  majority  of  th« 
gious  sects,  who  hold  that  the  Itibl« 
tains  the  sole  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  It 
is  contonded  that  not  merely  a  litemiy 
knowledge  of  it,  but  a  doctrinal  knowWn 
of  it  is  essential  to  the  developmont  of  tne 
moral  character,  and  accordingly,  in  mott 
of  the  sectarian  schools  in  this  country, 
instruction  in  the  Bible  is  prescribed  as  > 
provision  of  the  first  importance.  Otbsr 
religious  sects,  however,  holding  equally  t 
belief  in  the  Divine  origin  of  the  ScT^ 
tures,  and  equally  desirous  that  children 
should  be  instructed  in  them,  contend  tlist 
the  instruction  should  be  given,  not  by  the 
schoolmaster,  but  by  ministers  and  i»rtOt* 
The  secularists  also  support  lliis  vie*. 
Bible  teaching  in  the  public  elementary 
schools  under  the  control  of  tlie  Schod 
Boards  is  left  to  the  dei-ision  of  tlww 
bodies,  and  as  a  rule  a  compromise  bet  w«b 
the  contending  parties  on  the  subject  '9 
arrived  at  by  the  adojjtion  of  the  regulation 
to  the  eflTect  tliat  the  Bible  shall  be  tv*i 
without  comment.  The  litorary  value  of 
the  Bible  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact 
that  the  success  of  some  of  our  mo«t  effce- 
tive  writers  and  orators  (John  Banyan, 
John  Bright,  for  instance)  has  bcien  attri- 
butable mainly  to  the  freedom  with  which 
tliey  have  drawn  their  illustrations.  Ml 
from  the  mythology  of  the  (iroeks  anJ 
Romans,  but  from  the  sacred  writings  af 
the  Hebrews.  (.SWalsoNATiONAL  lit>i:o^ 
Tios  Leaooe.) 

Biforcation.    *«  Cla«sikicatios. 

Biolo^  0''«t.  life  ;  >.oyyt,  a  word) 
the  science  that  deals  with  the  laws, 
phenomena,  of  living  things.    Of  thvtii: 
great  divisions  of  matorial  thing* — •ni 
regotablo,  and  mim-rnl  -it  ta  conci 
with  the  first  two,  leaving  thn  third  to 
sistor- science,  geologj-.     Augxist« 
placed  it  fifth  in  his  sixfold  olassificAi 


t  the  sciences,  tbc  pupil  p^^^Bbongli 
.themntics,  astronomy,  p^HKr  nn<l 
IwniistrT  tm  eenrirlprwl  comf^ti-nt  Ui 
tedvbioic^;  anilinnnyTOinplotcHclifmp 
f  MUCftdon  somr  knnwl'xlgi'  of  tnnthc- 
itica,  physcx.  Mid  chRinixtry  nuglit  lo 
f««H]«-  thr  study  of  biology.  Hprbi-rt. 
ipcncf^r  plncr*  it  in  hix  thinl  gn>uj),  tiin 
MDcrrte  MU-nccc,  iw  ui  np|)lic'iiti()ii  of  the 
tnivensKJ  Iiiws  of  tJi«  rvdiiitributioii  of 
;t(T  and  motion  to  ttie  r«ulni  of  or^uoic 
niKt^nw.  He  Includii^a  in  il  tli*?  aub- 
Kience:!  of  jiayclKilo^'j  Mid  sofiolojiy,  tie 
Mtr  of  wliicli  was  nued  by  C'unite  to  tlio 
Etnk  of  «  ftandamenta]  ecietice,  mid  placed 
asth.  or  highest,  in  his  a^c^iiiliiij;  ncalt^. 
Taking  biology  in  its  iullcst  lueatiiiig  wo 
in  toe  following  sub-divi&ions  : — 

BKH,IHtT 

I ' 


In  iu   narroviM   bpusp,   as  uiipd    in  the 
tdseational  curriculum  of  our  »chool«,  bi- 
ilo(y  tahes  as  objeclsi  of  titudy  cbiinxcter- 
Mic  tjrpes  of  auinial  and  vejji-tJtbl*  life. 
t  ooamieiic«s  with    tlip  study  of  Ukibc 
Dwptt  organisms  wlilcb  im  iieitlx^r  diM- 
liDciivi-ly  animal  iior  disf.iuelivelj'  vfgel- 
Mv,  tnd  ATv  classed  by  Haeckel  as  '  Pro- 
luta.'    These,  he  says,  '  form  the  bridge 
Hat  Dnit«s  tb»  two  great  kinjjdonis  of 
)tj^nLc  lif»  into  one  Tast  whole  '  {I'opulnr 
^e^mtijie  I.4f.lurrt.  No.  V.)     The  simplest 
i  t)i««e  are  merely  little  masses  of  jelly- 
ike  nutter,  nlhaminoid  in  chnracter,  irrit- 
Ue, and  locomotive.  Tlie  most  convenient 
cttidy  i«  ono  which  is  a  little  more 
i^y  orgnniux).  the  «mn?bft  {u/m'^w,  I 
Ittflffe).     It  may  be  obtained  by  steep- 
ig  small  pti-cex  of  raw  meat,  in  water  and 
bciii{  a«ron  the  mmt  bits  of  cott«n  ;  the 
mt  alioald  tbi-n  be  placed  in  the  sun-  i 
line  till  most  of  the  wnter  is  evaporated,  ' 
nd  if  then  ■  pii«e  of  eot.ton  is  lifted  out  ' 
nd  plaved  un  a  gt»is  ^lide  in  a  drop  of 
xtn  ■aoAct  the  micmiicopp,  annrbir  will  i 
MwnUly  be  foDod  on  it.     It  will  be  eeen  I 
be  a  SDwU  irregular  masts  of  granulated  ' 
istfer  (protoplann),  thn  inner  part — en-  ' 
Marc — j:TaniiLu-aDd  semi-fluid;  theonter 
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'  - — ecto»irc — clearer  an  j^^^^Bd.  TisiUd 
also  within  it  is  a  roil  ndeO^HBBM  nucleus, 
'  containing  another  yri  Eiuuller  rounded 
'  miusi  the  nuclpt'lu.'i.    Cnrftfu!  obsi-rvation 
j  will  show  thjit  it  moves  slowly  by  pushing 
uut  u  portion  of  it-s  Itody  (psi'udo-podium 
=pe''udo  to(it)  ami  drawing  after  this  the 
remainder  of  ita  body  ;  and  that  it  feeds 
by  pusliing  out  a  pseudo- podium  against 
a  food-particle  and  retracting  the  pseudo- 
podium  into  its  body  with  the  adlicrent 
food.    There  is  uo  better  type  of  the  funda- 
mental unit  of  all  animal  and  vegetable 
life  than    the   amo'lm,  ;   similar  cells  are 
fouiiil   wandering  in    the   vessels   of   tJie 
bighrr  animals  as   lyinph-cnrpiiKcles  and 
white  blood -corpuscles,  whiteall  tissues  of 
more  complex  organisms  are  merely  cell- 
aggregates,  the  conditions  of  aggregation 
modifying  the  ultimate"  sliajie  and  com- 
position of   thp  original  cells,     A  clear 
comprehension  of   the   independent  cell, 
as  seen  in  the  anitfbu,  is  a  necessary  in- 
troduction to  thi?  study  of  the  changed, 
differentiated  celts  which  form  aggrega- 
tions modified  for  the  (Uscharge  of  vari- 
ous functions  in    tlie  higher    oi^nisms. 
Another  interesting  type  of  the  Protista 
are  bacteria— minute  organisms  of  dif- 
ferent aliapes  found  in   connection  wiUi 
diseased  conditions  of  the  tissues  of  higher 
plants  and  animals.     They  are  organised 
ferments,  or  organisms  which  cause  chcmi- 
c-al  changes  in  the  organic  medium  they 
inhabit,  which  changes  are  of  a  character 
destructive  of  the  medium.      It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  any  tiitrogenous  cell 
may  set  up  similar  changes,  the  changes 
being  apparently  the  general  expression 
of  the  need  of  the  cell  for  oxygen.     Bac- 
teria can  be  obtained  by  infusing  hay  in 
warm  wat«r  for  aliout  half  an  hour,  filter- 
ing ofi'  the  hay,  and  keeping  the  filtrate 
warm.     It  will  gradually  become  turbid, 
and  a  drop  of  it  examined  under  the  mi- 
cniKcopi-  will  be  found  to  be  full  of  bac' 
teria. 

Loaviiig  tlie  Protista,  typical  organisms 
distinctively  animal  or  vegetable  are  next 
to  be  studied,  and  as  vegetables  are  less 
comple.v  than  animals  it  is  well  to  begin 
with  them.  Plants  are  divided  into  cryp- 
togams (Kpirarot,  liiiideii  ;  yafio^.  mar- 
riage) and  phanerogams  (lioiVui.  I  show). 
The  lowest  division  of  the  cryptogams  is 
that  of  the  Protophyta  (r-puros.  first  ; 
^trrai;  a  plant)  ;  the  plants  comprised  in 
it  fall  into  two  ranks— t\m  u.\^»,  tvT  lAiXcKi- 
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phy  11 -containing  (xAiufwt,  gn^m  ;  ^I'XXnr, 
n  Itnti :  thi-  grM?n-i;i)Jouritig  miiltcr  of 
leiivem),  and  thi-  fungi,  or  nim-chloniphj*!! 
contuinin);.  The  btst  tyjiua  of  lln-sn  for 
study  muoug  Uie  ulgie  nrv  :  protocoociuH, 
lUt  u  uui-oelliilar  orgiimBui^it  irmy  be 
found  lu  raiii-watwr,  in  ;(utterti  and  nbe- 
where ;  spiro;;yiu,  as  au  eitainple  of  the 
airnpleat  tissue,  a  series  of  cella  arran^od 
in  a  row — it  amy  be  found  iu  the  water 
of  pools.  Urdinaiy  seaweed,  nod  charas 
a  freshwater  plant,  sen'e  as  esamplos  of 
more  corapks  orgnnismB.  For  fungi  it  is 
well  to  hcgi]!  with  the  moulds,  such  as 
may  ecuUy  ho  nhtninod  on  jam,  choose,  or 
on  an  old  hoot  jiWcrl  in  n  damp  spot  ; 
mocor,  pttnicillium,  n^porsillus,  are  tJioso 
mo)>t  onmnionly  found.  MuKhrnoms  sRrve 
conveniently  as  cxiiinples  of  the-  higher 
fungi.  V«ry  noticKiible  in  tlm  Protophyta 
is  the  variety  of  foriiiB  of  reproduction  :  a 
single  (.■etl  niuy  givi*  rii>»  to  ii  frerah  cull  by 
rejuVBDeHcencp,  i.e.  by  the  ru-arrungcmeut 
of  its  protoplasm  ;  or  to  two  fresh  cells  by 
fission  :  or  to  many  by  free- cell -formiitiori. 
Cells  thus  formed  may  be  motile  or  sta- 
tionary ;  they  may  develop  into  new  plants, 
or  thoy  may  he  gametes  (yu'^ov,  marriage), 
of  whic)]  thf^  concourse  of  two  Isuecesaary 
for  reproduction.  In  tb«  higher  plants  the 
rcpi-oductiro  cells  are  |^erally  g&metefi, 
although  traces  of  their  ancestry  remain 
in  their  capacity  for  '  ve;>etative  reproduc- 
tion "  by  buds,  cutting,  it.  As  examples 
of  the  higher  cryptijgams  we  have  the 
liverworts  (bepatica-),  mosses  (muscinie), 
forns  (tilicc«),  one  of  each  of  whiuh  might 
Imj  taknn  to  show  the  growing  coiiiplesiity. 
Pnning  from  these  to  the  phanerogams, 
any  flowiiring  plant  maj  servo  as  type — 
the  wullllowpr,  ttir  Iman,  the  buttercup. 
The  clone  invnrtigation  of  all  cryptogaius 
ftud  pbanero^taniK  would  land  us  in  that 
braitch  of  biology  which  it  distlnguiahod 
as  botany. 

For  typical  nnimal*,  it  is  usual  to 
select  tiio  freshwutiT  hyilm  or  the  sna- 
aiiemoue  as  examph'x  of  the  ciElcntfirnt^, 
and  the  luouel  un  an  csamiilo  of  thc^  mnl- 
lOBCa  or  aoft  bodiiHl  animuli.  The  (earth- 
worm and  tli«  liitistrr  are  goorl  typrx  to 
select  a^  reprc»!nting  thi!  ringtNl  animuls, 
the  aimulucn.  The  mig  is  typical  for  the 
amplubia,  the  pigeon  for  aves,  the  guinoa- 
pig  for  mammalia.  But  hnrr!  a^in  we 
pass  into  u  branch  of  biology,  tlie  ituily 
of  animaU,  or  zoology  (?.t>.)  Scm!  Prac- 
tical Biology,  by  Profusor  Huxley  and 


H.  N.  Martin  ;    GeJutral  Biology  (&■ 
ally  adapted  for  the  South   Kensiiigt< 
examination),  by  E.  B.   Avoliug,   DJ 
(Lond.)  ;    for    more  advanced    studeD 
Analoinij    of  JiieerlfbraUd   AnimeUSf 
Professor  Huxley  ;  Elf'm/inU  <>f  CiHH, 
tiw  Analoiuy,  by  Karl  Gegeubaoer  ; 
'H/ites  of  tliuloijij,  bv  Herbert  Spencer. 
Birkbeck.  George.  M.D.  (b.  at  Sei 
1770,  (/.  lf*41j,  was  the  son  of  a  me: 
and  baidicr.     After   receiving    his 
education  atNewtonandSedlterwh,  ho 
monced,  at  the  age  of  eightepu,  his  niedi 
studies  at  Leeds.    These  he  pursued  l>oth 
London  and  Edinburgh,  where  he  took 
degree.     He  was  subsjci|uently  elected 
the  professorship  of  the  Ander^oiiiaD 
tutioii  at  titasgow,  and  in  1 799  oominei 
his  lectures  on  natural  and  experimew 
j>hilosojihy.     For  these  lectures  he  had 
good  instruments,  and  had  to  employ 
diiiary   workmen.     Whilst  wattliing 
men  construct  a  centrifugal  pump,  of 
use  of  which  they  were  ignorant,  it 
occurred  to  hiiu  to  give  them  a  course 
scientific  instruction.     In  March  1^00 
communicated  his  wishes  to  the  tnisi 
of  the  Andersoniau  Institution.     They 
garded  him   as  a  dreamer,  and  D' 
came  of  his  proposal  that  session  ;  but  I: 
he  lectui-eil  to  the  mechanics  of  Q 
with  the  greatest   success.     He 
to  London,  and  in   1820  lectured 
In  the  JfeeJianicg'  MoffastTtef  October  I 
1823,  appeared  his  '  Ihopcsals  for  a 
don  Mechaiucs'  Institute.'     Aft«r  Tarii 
preliminary   meetings,  on   December 
1 823,  the  officers  of  the '  Ixmdon  M 
Institution "  were  appointed,  and  J>r.  Bi; 
lieck  was  elected  pw-sidcnt,  which  office 
held  till  liis  death.     The  movcra«nt 
promoting  adult  education  (q.v.)  which  ha 
thus  inaogurfit«>d  rajiidly  ajin^d,  and  roe* 
chanics'  institiitifS  were  founded  in  almost 
every  centre  of  incjustry  throughout  tbe^ 
country.      The    Birkl>erk    Institution    ill 
Cliancery  Lane,   Lomioii,   which,   without 
the    aasistancp    of    wealthy    endowniifnta, 
carries  on  the  work  of  n  great  univnrfi^ 
and  technical  school  combined,  in  a  tiobte 
monuuK^nt  to  Dr.  Birkliock'a  memory. 
Bishop  Otter's  College.    Ste  Tkaixim 
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Blackboard.  .Sre  FoRXiTimR,  aud 
Architbctube  of  ScHooLa,  micL  Clatt- 
rooinn. 
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Blae-OMt  SehooL    Sue  CBRiar's  Hob- 

Boud  School.     S'X'  RctiooL  Boards. 
Boarding  Sehool,    >>''  Day  .Schools. 
Boloysa.    .SV'-  I'vivKusiTii-'' 
Barougfa  Boftd  Training  College,    .'irf 

iBITl.lll  AND  FuBKIGS  Scillllll.  Si^CIKTV. 
Botany. — TIip  utmly  nf  pl.tnts  c.nn  Im- 
t«i  ill  iwvcrul  liirDctions,  Wc  tniiy 
jnire  iiito  Ibe  iiuuiber  of  viirii^titiK,  thrir 
Wnliution  ou  ibu  Kurfnco  of  tlio  iiirth, 
jdtimr  proper  relatJoii^iiji  to  (mch  oUkt. 
^H|^  the  province  uf  sysltuiintic  boUuij, 
IB  ontil  of  Ut«  years  wita  the  cUivi  in- 
of  botaulaid,  aiid  in  still  tlie  uiiuu 
He  to  botAiiit«1  knowled^.  aud  the 
Tftluablc  in  icliool  training.  But 
its  are  diK»ect«H  by  the  old  of  tJie  mi- 
DCGojw,  tbcir  forms  are  examinol  and 
plomi  down  to  the  minutest  colls.  This 
ibr  tAsk  of  structural  tuicf  morphological 
ly,  which  am  Iwth  includpii  undor  the 
'organography,'  Again,  the  functions 
the  IiTiiig  pUnt  att:  Ui  b<*  studied,  the 
of  it*  lifi>  and  n-pnjdudicm.  This 
obUciI  pliyMological  hotiiny.  Undrrthis 
wc  ni;ty  diUB  tlic  reflations liipN  of 
lis  to  (Mu^h  other  in  the  xtrugfilt!  for 
drtmce,  and  thu  mlii^itatiotDi  whiiih  they 
idergo  to  bmMinn  cnnforniablo  to  t)i«ir 
iTinMini«nt.  And,  lactly,  there  is  paln>- 
ttolosiaal  botuny,  in  which  the  kimlB  and 
^^"''■"OiM  rf  cxlifict  vi>gi?taliln  life  ari?  ci- 
Tbn  gnsit  naiiii'  in  cliuitti fieri tory 
ix  Uiat  nf  Liiinn^u.-i  (ITU'  liiK), 
ve  an  our  inoiliTti  im-thod  of  uani- 
U  by  two  nanuK,  a  Hja-citic  and  an 
widiul  name.  Thus,  Jtanuneulux  bul- 
'}■••  name  of  tJi«winiiiion  buttercup; 
Ui  the  Kpiiwiea  Ranaueulut,  aiul 
(ii.-Luii.'tudied  frofii  sev(.-nil  (ttluTeouiiuOD 
of  biitt«vup  which  ^rov  in  our  lldda 
tla  kavinj;  rvllcx*^  «.-jiaU,  no  (jrouve  in 
Momrr  sWm,  »hicli  in  sli^jhtly  hairy, 
tumog  a  little  bulb  al  the  base  of  its 
JMt  below  the  gromid.  It  is  to  this 
CtTCamstence  that  it  owes  its  par- 
sod  discriffiinatiug  appellation  of 

Now  tliat   the  I>snciniaD  theory  of 

TUntwn   o€  species  is  accepted    in 

vlen  importance stladies  to  the  con- 

I  of  definite  species.    But  as  n  means 

rdunfiakttoD  its  importance  is  riill  ud' 

Liiuueus  distinguished  U^tu-efm 

Bt«  by  mcMU  of  tlie  differenoex  of  the 

He  arrvngod  them  into  dirij^ons 

to  the  number  of  stamens,  and 


following  upon  tbat  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  ttlylea.  In  ttiis  way  he  obtained  a 
very  obvious  and  easily  observed  set  of 
families.  Aud  having  so  far  arranged  the 
plants  in  groups  he  distinguisliod  between 
the  diffeivut  speeiefl  with  great  sharpness 
and  accuracy.  But,  starting  in  this  way  ■ 
wiih  ono  particular  test  as  the  criterion  «■' 
likrneiti)  or  dissimilarity  bittwnen  pinnts, 
hr  put  together  many  kinds  whinh  should 
\tv  widely  separated,  and  found  in  diffemit 
jtfirtji  i)(  bis  systpiii  forms  wliich  were 
ri-ally  closely  alliix!,  and  only  hupjjened  t« 
differ  wiil^ly  in  oiw  particular  respect — ^th» 
number  af  tlit-  staineiui  or  styles.  A  mure  ' 
natural  elaesificatiou  was  bi-ought  forward 
byDeJussieu  (1748-1838)  and  by  DeCaa- 
dolle.  This  is  the  system  which,  with 
some  modi  li cations,  is  still  in  use,  and  it 
forms  the  really  scientific  mode  of  studying 
systematic  botany.  The  special  ad vantagesL I 
of  botanical  study  are  the  closcncu  oC, 
o>>!icn-at]on  which  it  demrmdR  and  th«  ac- 
i]Uaintance  with  nature  which  it  produces.  I 
A  large  part  of  the  knowh-dgn  deDiantlod-J 
ill  Imtany  cnnsistg  of  minute  ditTen^nces 
Imtween  closely  allied  species.  And  tins 
luicui'atv^  training'  of  the  itye  and  nicnigry 
forms  n  valuable  discipline.  It  is  uliso- 
lutoly  impossible  to  replace  knowledge  of 
the  facts  by  theories  or  guesswork.  The 
ilisiuIvant.'Lge  of  this  kind  of  bntatiicnl 
teaching  is  ttiat  it  is  only  nuilly  SL-iPiitilic 
where  there  is  iiccess  to  a  rich  flora. 
Where  flowers  cJinnoL  be  obUiljied  in  larjje 
variety  a  mere  description  is  apt  to  be 
taken  in  place  of  actual  acquaiiitauoe. 
But  too  grwt  BtresH  cjumol  be  laid  ou  the 
usefulness  of  ac<(uiriu({  a  knowledge  of 
clasaificiitioii.  However  limited  the  field  ' 
of  Kludy  may  be  jji  materials,  still  in 
botjiny  llie  science  of  classific.itiou  is  tiiught 
better  than  in  any  other  subject  which 
is  acccvixible  in  ordinary  eiluimliou.  The 
study  uf  flowers  is  emiiientty  suitable  for 
youn^  cliildren,  and  is  found  loss  advan- 
tjti{eouH  fur  boys,  as  ou  the  one  hand  ft 
lai'ge  knowledge  of  systematic  botany  it 
of  uopractiealadvautageexcept  for  special 
pursuits,  and  the  other  branches  of  bo- 
tanical study  re<|uire  many  appliances  and 
specially  trained  instructors. 

As  now  pursued,  Iwtany  forms  a  vait 
and  highly  important  field  of  research.  It* 
prosecution  dates  from  the  hilioure  of  Ray, 
Urew. and Malpighi  in  the sevent^wnth cen- 
tury, whoma<ie  tlie  first  applications  of  tlw- 
microscope.     Under  a  compcUiTi,t  UiacVw 


Sots  (education  of) 


instriiction  ia  it  leads  th«BtudenloTi  tn  the 
threiiholcl  of  the  science  of  living  Iwings  liy 
KnipleiiiidhftrniksssUiiK.  Ingi-iiprnl.hoya 
exhibit  mi>ro  intTPRt.  in  animii!  than  v«jfc- 
tablplifc  ;  biitthnditlicillticsiittentling  the 
prosrpution  of  hinlngicwl  work  in  sclitmls 
•re  very  greiit.  Too  m\ich  stri'Hs  (.-iiiiiiot 
b«  I«i<l  on  the  introiluotifin  «(  an  observii- 
tioniil  »!iencp  int<>  the  school  curriculuin.  ■ 
In  phyiucit,  aiul  even  in  chHiniiitry.  tlie-ory 
is  BO  tiir  udvanctwl  that  Uie  direct  appre-  | 
ciatioii  of  fiwUi  of  observation  is  upt  to  be 
oliseured  by  tlie  expl&uationa  with  which 
the  beginner  has  to  be  made  familiar. 
But  ill  botany  the  pupil  has  to  observe  for 
himself,  and  the  knowledge  of  forms  D-nd 
facts  is  of  fundamental  importance,  Therft 
are  many  good  treatises  on  1>otfl.ny,  but 
the  essential  condition  of  using  them  pro- 
perly is  thjit  thpy  lie  tjiken  merely  as 
JinndbonkB  to  the  atudy  of  plants  them- 
hpIvps. 

Boys  (Ediioation  of). — Milton  deGnee 
theeiiucatioii  of  boys  to  be  sueli  education 
lis  '  lils  a  man  to  [.>erform  justly,  skilfully.  ' 
and  mngiiaiiiniously  all  the  oftioes,  both  ' 
private  and  public,  of  peace  and  war.' 
Education  as  thus  delined  was  much  bet-  ' 
ter  suited  for  the  ancients  than  for  us.  | 
Indeed,  Xenophon  relates  of  the  Persians 
that  their  youth  were  to  Ije  instructed  in 
the  cardinal  points  of  justice  aTid  virtue, 
in  such  exercises  as  would  assist  them  in 
peace  and  war.  and  generaUy  in  everything 
that  tended  to  the  public  good, not  omitting 
a  simple  diet.  At  Athens  education  was 
compulsory,  and  children  were  instructed 
in  reailing,  writing,  and  music  ;  whilst  at 
Rome  the  education  was  generally  under 
the  guidance  of  the  father,  although  there 
were  some  notable  exceptions — such  as 
Cornelia,  the  wolher  of  the  Oracchi, 
who  i*rson!iUy  iustructed  her  own  boys. 
Uduiilly  a  teacher  (liiiii  magiiiUT)  whs  em- 
ployed to  give  instruetion  in  the  'three  Tl'a' 
ajiil  rhetoric,  although  again  there  ware 
tome  notable  exceptions,  such  aa  the  elder 
Onto,  who  also  personally  instructed  his 
own  boys.  The  question  of  the  eduf^ation 
of  Ifoys  has  Ifoeti  uiucli  discussed  in  our 
day  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  Professor 
Bain,  and  other  able  writers,  and  t}iey.  as 
was  to  be  expected,  do  not  approve  of 
Hilton's  definition.  A  boy's  education 
depends,  in  the  main,  upon  two  elements  : 
the  direct  instruction  given  and  re- 
ceived, and  the  indirect  influences  under 
vhi«h  a  child  is  placed  while  receiving  it. 


The  IcKons  a   boy   actually 
knowledge  gtvirn  him  by  liia  teaob< 
schoolfellows,  tlie  gradual  developme; 
his  intellect,  an-  parts  of  &chool  life 
are  within  the  inmiediate  circle  of  a  si 
purposes  and  miinai^ment,     They  e 
duc:ilile  to  rule  and  method,  and  the 
cess  or  failure  of  the  rules  or  me 
ascertainable  by  direct  examination 
fairly  sufficient  limits.     But  the 
influence  of  a  master's  justice,  abilit 
earnestness,  or  of  his  focltlencas 
leanness,  the  sense  of  order  and  pu 
or  of  disorder  and  helplessness,  thn 
the  daily  life,  the  conflict  in  temper 
abUity  with  Bchoolfellows,  the  whole 
and  mora]  Atmosphere  of  both  scbo(J 
home,  arc  no  less  powerful  causes 
termining  fnr  good  or  for  evil  the 
exertions  and  the  future  conduct 
boy.     The  primary  object  of  a 
course,  is  direct  ti'acliing  and  I 
the  indirect  influences  are  the 
concomitants.     Tliese  influences 
portjuit  and  vary  mucli.    They  vary 
iu  private  schools  {q.v.)  compared 
public  schools  {ij.i:).  in  schools  for  boarden 

iq.v.)  compared  with  those  for  day  nchi ' 
q.v.).    These  differences  have  grrat  wi 
on  a  parent  deleriuining  the  school 
boy.     It  is  well  that  there  are  such  dilfi^ 
ences,  for  it  is  not  at  all  desirable,  uvea 
if  it  were  possible,  to  have  all  scbotk 
moulded  on  one  type.     There  should  ht( 
DO  training  for  employments  to  the  neglfrti 
of  general  cultivation.    Such  training  dii"" 
organises  and  breaks  up  the  ^--i^' 
confers  a  transitory  instead  ot  , 
benelit,     A  boy,  e.g-,  taught 
system  of  book-keeping  at  si  . 
'  the  counting-house  a  diHcrci. 
practice,  and  has  difficulty   ::i    ■ 
'  it ;  had  he  had  n  thorough   nw. 
I  arithmetic  he  could  have  leanicti 
I  tem  in  a  very  short  time.     Tbi 
'  should  never  be  made  a  substiluti 
I  prenticeship  ;  it  should  teacli  what  mii 
fiiirly  be  conisidered  as  likely  to  be  ow 
'  to  all  its  scholars  whether  aa  meotal  H^ 
cipline  or  as  viiluable  ioformatioD.     tli 
'  subjects  of  instruction,  apart   from  til 
'  '  three  R's,'  may  be  classiHed  under  tlwrf 
I  heads — language,  mathematics  (includilg 
arithmetic),  and  natural  Bcienc«  ;  but  ' 
command   is  imperative — ensure  a 
elementary  education  before  beginning 
of  those   subjects.     latin   may  be. 
usually  is,  the  first  branch  begun. 


:*nct'  FroTO  direct  preparation 

ipnl,  mny  Iw  clusiBpd  as  that 

is  to  stop  Rt  *l>oat  1 1,  that  which 
(O  stop  at  aljoiit  Ifi,  and  that  which  in 
oontinud  till  18  or  19.  Thn  diftrrrinH! 
tbf  Liin*>  nsu^ncd  in.-iIcvx»>ini-iliircMinii-i! 
tbc  wry  natan--  «(  the  iHlucatioii  itself, 
a  boy  cutinot  n-iniiiti  ut  sahon!  l>i'yi>nil 
cagp  of  K,  it  is  tiiwlettsto  be^tti  t«iK-tiiut[ 
m  such  :((jl>j«t.-ti>  aa  re*|uire  a  larifjer  time 
ir  tkL-ir  proper  «lu<ly  ;  if  ho  t'Jiii  foiitiuue 
U  18  or  19,  it  may  be  «spedi<.-iit  to  post- 
u  some  siiuli«s  tliat  would  otherwise 
Mtataraced  tuirly.  Outdoor  sports  »nd 
hysical  exercise  generally  should  never  be 
fleeted. 
Brulle  System,     ."^ik  Education  dp 

Brain- — Tbo  hrain  is  tho  organ  chiefly 

in   acfaool-frork.       It  iii   of    the 

JmportnncrjthiTrfori'.thattraidiera 

iM  DiMpntand  thi;  brand  fattlA  rrtating 

its  Rtracture  and  functions.     A  true 

of  tKlucutioti  call  only  bi»  fouiidi-d 

the  principlci  of  pbyaiolof^y  and  pxy- 

StriKlurf  of  iroim.  —  Tlie  nervous 
oooaista  «tEieutially  of  fibres  OEilk-d 
M,  vhicb  carry  impressions,  tuid  cells 
'kich  i¥L-eive  uod  api>reciate  tiieiii.     Tb« 

itral  orgaua  coiiluiuiiig  rit-rve  ceW&  am 
brain  uid  spinal  L'ord,  tiiid  frmii  these 
»ia  oervM  whioh  ro  to  every  purl  of  the 
IMiy*fKl  put  tlieiu  in  corn  111  u  III  cu  lion  with 
be  wntrat  orfpMa.  The  larger  [wrl  of  the 
•ain  coa&ists  of  the  two  hemispheres,  and 
lure  is  little  doubt  that  these  are  tiie 
IgatfiS  of  the  intellectual  powi^rs.  Eai-h 
aiUBpher«>  is  subdivided  into  a  number  of 
OBVolutioiis,  having  a  thin  layer  of  grey 
ntter  (aerre-cells)  coverinif  them.  The 
lan  compliotted  and  numerous  the  con- 
ohtions,  the  gn-at«r  the  intellectual  force 
ni  actinty.  Man's  lirain  is  absolutely 
earirr  than  that  of  any  other  animal 
xo^  th«  clfphant  and  vbale.  In  rela- 
ion  to  tlMt  body  weight,  the  preponderance 
t  tfa*  hanuui  brain  is  even  more  striking. 
Examining  tie  dnUiled  structure  of  the 

in,  it  ia  found  that  in  man's  brain  tho 
brnl  convolutions,  and  not  tho  lower 
u^ia  (wliicli  are  concerned  with  organic 
k),prc|v]ndcrate,  unlike  the  caxe  in  lower 
niioals.    The  avimtge  n-rigbt  of  the-  brain 

th*-  adnit  Rump^an  is  4!)  to  .W  ounces. 
n  dviliH-d  rajvs  it  is  heavier  than  in  liie 

•  civtlisMl.    The  boarie-st  brain  nmirdrd 

that  of  Cavior,  the  naturjlisit,  which 


was  64.J)  ounces.     At  birtli  the  weight  of 
tho  brain  averages  I3'87  ounces.     It  ra- 
pidly increases  in  the  earlier  years,  more 
slowly  in  later  years,  acquiring  the  gieatest 
average  weight  at  the  age  of  'ia  in  tho 
male,  and   of  !il)  in  the  fi>male.      Moro 
weight  of  brain  is  not  the  sole  criterion 
of  inteJIectual  capacity.      The  quality  of 
tli<!  (N'n^hrnl  structure  must  he  taken  into 
aci^ount.    Exi-rcise  of  Uie  nientjil  facultie* 
tends  Ui  incnase  tJie  number  of  cerebral 
convolutions,  to  multiply  the  points  of  com- 
munication  Ijelweeii  dilTureut  nerve-cellsi, 
and  thus  lo  render  the  brain  more  efBcieitt, 
though  it  may  remain  stationary  in  wei;{bt. 
At  the  sixth  mouth  of  fo-tat  life  the  human 
brain  is  smooth,  and  without  eouvolulioiis, 
but  at  birth  the  chief  convolutions  are 
complete,  secondary  ones  being  developed 
during  cliildliood  and  youth.     We  may 
rouglily  classify  the   parts  of  the   central 
nprvous  system  as  follows:   1.  The  cere- 
brum, consisting  of  (1)  the  cerebral  con- 
volutions, which  lire  the  central  organs  of 
intelligence  and  volition,  and  ('!)  tlie  basal 
ganglia,  which  a.re  connected  with  sensa- 
tion and  the  autoriiatia  phenomena  of  life. 
i.  The  cerebeHum,  or  little  bruin,  tlie  chief 
function  of  which  appe.trs  to  be  tlie  co- 
ordination of  muscular  movements  and  the 
maintenance  of  e<|uilibriuni.     3.  The  me- 
dulla oblongata,  from  which  arise  (amon|; 
others)  the  nerves  controlling  circulation 
anil  respiration.    4.  Tfie  spinal  cord,  which 
'  serves  to  transmit  nervous  impulses  be- 
,  tween  the  brain  and  the  periphery,  and 
also  acts  as  nu   independent  centre  for 
^  reflex  and  automatic  acts. 
I        Functions  of  hirtin. — Two  sets  of  nerve 
I  fibres  connect  the  central  nerve  organa 
with  every  part  of  the  lK>dy.      One  set 
I  bring  sensory  impulses  from  the  periphery, 
I  which  are  perceived  in  the  brain,  and  in- 
lerprete*l  by  it.      Another  set  carry  im- 
j  pulses  from  the  brain  to  the  muscles  of 
!  the  body,  re-suiting  in  the  production  of 
I  movement.     Excitation  of  a  sensory  nerv9 
I  (as  by  tickling  the  foot)  leads  by  refl«x 
I  action  to  muscular  movements,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  withdraw  the  foot  from  tho 
irritation.     This  reHeit  action  maybccar- 
rie<l  on  when  the  brain  is  iiaWp.      If  the 
same  movement  is  effected  while  the  sub- 
ject of  the  experiment  is  awake,  tho  move- 
ment is  a  voluntary  one.      Or  one   may 
prevent  the  natural  impulse  to  withdrawal 
of  tho  tickled  foot  by  a  voluntary  inhibi- 
tor t/  influence. 


The 
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The  rhiirf  funptions  of  th«  Inrain  are : 
1.  To  rpi-oi\T  »i'nsr>ry  impiilKPS  nnil  inter- 
pivt  thpsr.  3.  To  i'iin(,r'>I  thn  niiixoular 
movMnoTiU  of  llin  IkmIv.  3.  To  M-rvii  as 
thi"  nrgun  of  miiid,  i.p.  of  fwliiig,  tliougiit, 
and  volition.  The  inwoiHliiif;  vifiw  of  tlw 
functions  of  lilt-  brain  liua  iniptjrtiint  lnMir- 
ings  on  pra.t'lii-al  Mlucution.  It  uiiiat  not 
Ik^  forgotten  that  ec]uuitiou,usiii;fUit!Woril 
ill  the  sense  of  brain-cultivatJou,  is  not 
confinmi  to  §chools.  but  begins  R,t  the  Urst 
momeiit  of  life.  And  continues  throu|>hout 
Jife  without  interruption  except  by  sloep. 
I>uringchilHbooilthespn80ryand  museiilar 
parts  of  thp  brnin  are  cultivated  to  an 
enormous  rstdit,  n*  also  tho  powers  of 
ohscrviition ;  bat  the  rcnsoning  powers  re- 


iloaeph  Tjirn'Asfi-r,  t.lionf;li  bei  was  in! 
spnsR  its  founder.      He  utidi'rtook  Mo  i 
responsi  bill  tips    timt    in     1807    hv    to 
Iiiinself  hopelpasJy  in  debt.      His  crealit 
were  clauiorous,  nnd  tlie  Ufe  of  ewiry  | 
atitution  in  wliii^h  lie  was  couceruMl ' 
thrwitened,   wlmn  WiUiaia   Coraion 
JnsHph  Fox  cimie  Ui  ]m  rescue.     At ' 
Bton's  Louse,  No,  30  Ludgat«  Street,! 
January  23,  1808,  th«se  two  rMolvedl 
form  a  aoi-iety  for  t)je  purpose  of  aflbr' 
Muuation   to  the  children   of  the 
They    undertook    to  pfty  nil    Lan 
deljts  and  to  lake  the  whol*  man 
of  Ilia  pecuniary  affairs  into   their 
hands.     At  the  end  of  Jnlv  Corston  i 
Fox  wore  joined  by  John  .(iwkson.  M 


main  tf>  a  large  pjtt'int  undi-vcTopcd.     For  .  Josepli  Foster,  and  Willijim  AII(mi. 


the  first  SfiVPn  years  of  lifp  thp  natural 
order  of  evolution  of  the  tnental  funirtinns 
should  lie  iinitat'-d,  tliu  iiiuspiilar  and  aen- 
Kory  and  obwrvitig  powers  lii-ing  chielly 
cultivat<^.  Kindergiirtcn  work  is  vory 
valuable  in  this  connet-tion.  Deficient 
muscular  and  sensory  i-u I tivation  ia  certain 
to  make  all  subsequent  mental  eOnrts  ha/.y 
and  unpractical.  Each  sense  retjuires 
spe<nal  cultivation,  and  becomes  skilled  in 

Proportion  to  the  education  it  receives, 
lifl  imp'^rfect  cultivation  of  any  sense 
implies  a  defective  condition  of  the  oorre- 
KpmdinK  pt'-i't  of  the  brain,  and  it  is  a.lso 
Irui'  that  the  imperfect  performanee  of  any 
one  mental  function  reacts  injuriously  on 
olheni.  The  blindness  of  the  dahea  living 
in  the  dark  caves  of  Kentucky  is  an  iti- 
stoaoe  of  atrophy  of  a  disused  organ.  The 
BUBS  lesson  is  taught  by  the  chickens 
which  were  put  on  a  carpet  immediately 
they  were  hatched,  and  never  showed  any 
tendency  to  scratch  until  sand  was  scat- 
tered on  it.  The  lesson  of  disease  also  is, 
that  if  paralysis  occurs  in  the  young,  the 
COrre-spoTidinft  pnrt  of  the  )irain  wast^. 
Hence  mimoular  and  sensory  eJierei-'M?  is 
important,  not  only  lnwauw^  of  its  imme- 
diate utility,  hut  IxirnuMe  of  its  e fleet  on 
the  dcvelopmimt  of  thi^  brain  and  on  the 
more  punny  mental  fimrtionK.  fJ--r  also 
OvcKi^itiwitritH  and  Piivnk^al  EinirAnoN, 
Breaking  up  in  the  term  usually  ap- 
plied to  the-  party  or  ei-n-mony  which  takes 
pisice  on  the  day  prnvioux  to  that  on  which 
a  school  eltwest  for  tlie  torm.  Strirtly 
spejiking,  however,  'lireakinK  up'  mnnns 
the  actual  dejiarture  of  the  xcholnn. 

British  and  Foreign  Sohool  Bociety 
(The)  vraa  thu  outootne  of  thfi  labours  of 


and  Fo.x  were  the  real  leaders  of  the  mo 
nient  in  favour  of   iinsectarian  relia 
eilueation.     One  of  tho  first  acts 
enlarged  committee  was  to  ask  tlie  pii| 
for  a  loan  to  lie  applied  in  relieving 
caster's  'inconvenience,' 'filing  hia{ 
iug)  establishment  on  a  penaanent 
ing,'  and    '  enabling   him  to  diffuM 
good  oH'ects  of  his  system  more 
it  was  to  bear  interest  at  live  per 
and  to  be  repaid  as  the  gains  of  the  pr 
ing  business  allowed.     4,000/,  was 
nluost  immediately.   In  nearly  every  i 
the  interest  was  given  as  an  annual  t 
scription,  and    ultimately  the  loan 
verted  into  a  gift.     Allen,  Fox,  and  lh«ir 
colleagues  used  every  endeavour  to  est*- 
bliali   schools.     They  sent    Lancaster  on 
lecturing  expeditions  throughout  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  their  efl'orts  wen 
rewarded  during  the  first  throe  yean  <ij 
the  oouimittee's  existence  by  the  opandnM 
of  eighty-seven  schools  and  the  siibscnb- 
ing  of  nearly  17,000/.  to  local  funds  orW 
the  centra]  institution.    In  Drv^emher  1 81D 
themanagementwasgreallyeiilargeH,  TtM 
Duke  of    Bedford    and    Lord  Soniervilli 
were  chosen  presidents,  Fox  secrntary,»x* 
Allen  treasurer,  while  then;  wtM  in  nd<]l 
tion  a  *  finance  committee '  of  forty-»e^^" 
members,    including    I-ords    jAnirfoa^— ^ 
Moim,  Carysfort,  Brougham,  R»milly,i^ 
Meflars.  Whitbread,  Fowell  Ituxton,  C^^H 
son,  James  Mill,  and  Samuel  Rogprt.   '^™" 
anaoeiation   was   called   'The  Society 
Promoting  the  Royal  Itritisli  or  I>u'~L-r 
terian   Rystem    for  the   Eduoatitm  O^Bi 
Poor.'    The  first  public    m<*tinjr  o^^^^ 
subscribers  was  held  in  May  181 1, 
year  the  last  tmoo  of  tli«  originally  ] 


tlwrmoTement  (Imppear^d. 
fnpoaed  tiiat,  on  coiidition  of 
inf!  over  to  the  comimtl««  Lis  in- 
ntt  iu  the  ISoroagh  Road  premises  and 
npttrty,  he  should  be  ex  on  era  ted  from  all 
it  <let>U  iu  connection  therewith.  Riid  t.he 
Mpoaition  wius  accpteH.  The  coniniittiv' 
iCa  det^mined  npoii  a  moonstitution  of 
le  ftKSOcintion,  nnd  nt  n  nin<ting  heti)  in 
moagton  Palnci;  in  August  l!<i3,  iitidcr 
epnttd«ncy  of  thi-  Dukr  nf  K<^nt,  the 
aMfortJir  nl^w  ontuiiisttion  wi<ri^  Aj^reod 
pOD,     The  suliscrilK-rs  nit-t  on  Novi-mber 
0,Andn<lopt«l  Llientrw  I'oiijitttutimi.  Tlie 
Mrth  rule  Uid   down   Uiti   ]iriii<.'i)ile  to 
ti<Ji  the  sotuety  haa  alvrays  udliered  : 
All  nchooU  which  ahall  he  supplied  with 
Mcbcni  at  the  expense  of  this  institudou 
lull  l>«  oueu  to  tlie  cluidren  of  pttreute 
t  oU   rvligioos  deDominations.  .  .  .  No 
tt«cltisias  or  peculiar   t«]iel8    shall    be 
uf^t  in    the  schools.'     The  king  won 
tuftMl  the  patron  of  the  society,  the  Duke 
(  Bedford    president,    while    the  vice- 
nridents  included   ten   peers  nnd  aeveu 
Umbere  of  I'nrlinmf^nt — among  them,  in 
dditwntoscreml  nn'ntiontHl  Keto re.  Lords 
lyno,  Darnh'v,  nnd  Fingntl,  and  Mvssrs. 
fntten  and  willii-rforfi'.     Tlio  ciutios  to 
rkirh  the  society  nddressed  itsplf  were  : 
.  To  Stimolnte  and  diri^ct  local  (tflnrt  to- 
mit  th«  f«tAblUhment  nnd  mnint(.'naiii.-r> 
4 (chools  ;  '1.  Tn  tmin  tciu-.hcrit ;  3.  To  i-sbi- 
iU«fa  kindrnd  »aoii<ti«s  in  fonrign  countrii's. 
Uter  If  SO  a  fourth  duty  was  reeognisiHl, 
lat  of  promoting  tlw  elhciency  of  schools 
J  friendly  and  Klcilled  inspection.     T)ie 
aocDK  obtAined  at  homo  unil  nbroitd  was 
Miat  moourBtfing.     Schools  were  0]:eiied 
biMi^hoat   &)gmiid    and    Wales,    while 
loorithii^  tioeieties  were  estaWLslied  in 
MntUnd  and  Ireland,  in  nearly  every  Euro- 
>pctal,  and  iu  India,  AustraUa.  and 
Tlie  building  iii  Belvedere  Place, 
Road,  erected   by  Lancaster  in 
MH.  was  aoon  found  to  he  too  small.    A 
tteOD  tli«olhersideof  the  road  was  there* 
DrelfSMd  from  tlie  Corporation  of  Lon* 
ion,  and  the    college  and    schools  built 
lliereon  were  opened  In  1S17.     l"hc  year 
1833  marks  an  epoch   in  the  history  of 
ilOBeotAry  edacation.  for  it  was  in  that 
mrthat  the  first  Ciovemmentgra.nt«(9.v.) 
wtn  paid.    Th«  sum  vot«d  by  I'nrlinment 
■as  20.000/.  Every  application  for  a  sharv 
rfit  bail  tobereiiyimmendedby  the  Hritish 
md  Ftmga  School    Society,  or  the  Na- 
iOMlSoeie^  ({.v.), and  the  money  was  to 
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be  used  only  in  supplementing  local  oSbrt 
for  the  erection  of  school  houses.     In  tha 
first  year  the  Urilish  »nd  t'oreij-ii  Reboot 
Society  forwari led  memorial*  solifi ting  aid 
towards  the  building  of  211  schools,  tor 
which  tlie  districts  interested  had  already 
subscrilwd  2a,38.1f.     The  schools  helped 
had  t^  lie  open  ti>  Inspection,  and  in  1838 
the   Lords   of  the  TrcAitiiry  offoi-ed  tJie 
Sritisli  nnd  Foreign  School  Society  .'lOO^. 
tn  insjiect  the  scli'iola  which,  on  its  recom- 
mendation, had  ubtiunctd  aiiiiitancc.    The 
ooiuioittw'  replied  that  '  no  inquiry  could 
prove  satiafaclory  which  was  not  carried 
ou  by  parties  uncomiecied  with  tlio  socie- 
ties whose  schools  Uiey  wi-re  t<i  vi*it  and 
report  upon.'     In   1&39  Govenunrnt  in- 
spectors were  appointed,  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society  being  allowed  a 
veto  upon  the  choice  of  those  to  be  en- 
trust<?d  with  thework  of  examining  British 
schools.   In  1S42  the  college  in  the  Borough 
Road   was   rebuilt    at   a   cost  of  '.'0,000t 
Towards  this  sum  the  Committee  of  ).!oun- 
cit  contributed  ■'',000'.,  and  it  also  contri- 
buted 7-'>0/.  a  year  towards  the  expenses 
of  the  training  iti.'stitutton.     These  granta 
accentuatod  a  ilifference  of  opinion  which 
hail  l>een  slowly  growing  up  among  tho 
members  of  the  society.     A  section,  small 
in   point   of   numbers,   but  weighty   from 
cliariicter  am!  position,  thought  the  British 
schools   which    accepteil    Slate    aid   must 
finiilly  become  either  si-clarian  or  secular. 
A   meeting   of   ttiu   subscribers   was  held 
on  June  I,  1847,  to  discuss  the  (jucstion. 
The  Rev.  John  Burnet  moved  a  resolution 
to  the  effect  tliat  the  true  policy  of  the 
society  would  be  to  abstain  '  trom  any  dn* 
clai-atiou  of  sentiment  on  the  subject'  of] 
Government  grants,  and  at  the  same  timu 
to   decUne  accepting    such   grants.     Dr. 
Lusliington,  M.P.,  moved  an  amendment 
to  tho  effect  that  it  would  be  best  for  the 
interests  of  the  institution  to  confide  to  tha  , 
discretion  of  the  coninjittee  the  acceplanca ' 
or  rejection  of  any  further  State  aid.  This 
was  carried  by  n  large  majority,  and  the 
leaders  of  the  minority  thereupon  severed 
their  connection  with  the  society.     Tho 
chinf  of  the  seccders  was  the  late  Mr. 
Samuel  Morley,  but  when  events  proved 
his  fears  to  be  groundless  he  rejoined  the 
society,  nnd  was  for  years  one  of  its  most 
honoured  vice-pnif-idcnts.    (>n  the  issue  of 
the  R<nnsed  Code  in  IWl,  the  committee, 
after  considering   Mr.   Lowe's  pro90BB,V&, 
recognised  '  the  soundneaa  oi  tVw.  ^ntn'^ 
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of  a.  teat  of  the  sta.t«  of  elemejitary  in- 
etruL'tioQ  in  a  school  as  oiu>  bcuis  of  the 
pOCUuiary  aid  mndrrrivi,'  hnt  conilnmned 
the  making  of  tliiK  tin?  'only  basis.'  The 
committcp  iIkc)  protcxt^id  ngaJiut  ctusaili- 
cation  l>y  agi\  u.iid  iLgiiiimt  the  changes 
affeotjntf  touchers.  The  yrair  t^!lO  saw  tlie 
prindpio  wliich  the  suuioty  had  ulwuys 
COnxiKtciitly  mail ilui lied  udajitL-d  us  tlie 
Eoundntion  of  a  luitiuiiiil  sysU-ni  of  eJucii- 
Uon.  Mr.  Furster  b  mea.aure,  by  lu.'ikiiig  it 
ooinjmlHury  on  each  locality  to  i>rovide  suf- 
ficient school  ai;coiuiiio(lation,  relieved  the 
society  of  one  jmrt  of  its  work— the  estji- 
bliabment  of  schools — but  enormously  in* 
creased  another  pnrt,  the  provision  of 
trained  teachers.  lucrensed  eHbrts  were  at 
once  put  forth  to  meet  the  incre-aswl  de- 
mand, and  two  new  colleges  were  opened 
AS  soon  OS  possible.  The  society  hfis  now 
six  training  collegtis  :  Bomugh  Road  aiid 
Bangor  for  uiLstom  ;  Stoekwell,  ^!waiisca, 
JJnrlington,  and  SulTron  WaUlttu  fur  mis- 
tresses. Bangor  is  under  locid  manage- 
ment, and  Saffron  Wakleii  jirepares  stu- 
dtnita  specifiliy  forinfauta'  sehouls.  If  any 
Sclioul  Board  adopts  the  system  of  the 
British  and  Foreij.'n  School  Society  there 
is  no  reason  for  maiiitaininj^  a  British 
school  in  tlie  diatTiet,  and  many  Brttish 
schools  have  been  transferred  to  School 
Boards, 

Brougham.  Lord  Henry  (&.  at  Edin- 
burgh, 1 7'S,  d.  ISOS),  was  edueatwi  at  the 
Iiigh  school  and  Uie  university  of  his 
native  uily,  where  ho  distinguished  himself 
by  his  mutliematical  studies,  lie  travelled 
for  some  time  on  the  Continent,  then  re- 
turned to  Edinburgh,  and  was  admitted  s 
member  of  the  Society  of  Advocates.  In 
180^  the  Bdivhurijh  Revirw  was  started, 
and  Brougham  1>ecamo  a  versatile  and 
constant  contributor,  together  with  Jef- 
(ery  and  Sydney  Smith.  In  1807  he  wont 
to  London  and  cjuiilified  for  the  English 
bfiT.  As  iin  ally  of  the  Whig  party,  he 
was  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons 
in  ISIO.  ileri!  he  became  very  distin- 
guished for  his  VRheiiient  Hloijupncii.  In 
1820  hn  was  callnd  upon  to  defend  Queen 
Caroline,  In  18,10  he  was  mode  Lord 
Chanc-Uor.  Re  is  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nl^nt  ligurcji  in  the  history  of  Englisli  jioli- 
tics  during  the  esciting  decode  IS30  to 
1810,  hut  throughout  his  public  career  he 
waa  actively  aasociated  with  various  edu- 
cational movttnienta,  to  which  he  devoted 
marvellous  irncrgy  and  ability.     He  lent 


his  vast  influenco  to  establithing  tlie  1 
verstty  of  London,  which  bM  given 
great  impetus  to  advnncctd  education  I 
re1igia\is  toleration.    He  aided  the  I 
for  the  Itiffusion  of  Knowledge  by  < 
buting  it.1  first  publication,  an  «cny ' 
tlie  Plearurci  arid  AdvaiUagtt  of  r 
in    1S2T.     At  tliit  period  a  rant 
(or  knowledge  arose.     VarioHS  instit 
I  and  schools  were  started,  and  it  is  a  I 
,  ing  glory  to  Brougham   tliat  li<!  dcv 
his  untiring  effort  to  originatt;  thiTm 
!  foster  tlieir  growth.     He  has  found 
immortality  in  one  single  seiitencv  ho] 
tcred  at  that  period — '  The  ^cliools 
is  abroad.'     Brougham  is  also  the  ttut 
of  tJie  celebrated  diclum  that  the  Ub 
educnti^d  man  is  ho  who  knows  'ev 
thing   of  something,    and    something 
everything.* 

Buchajiaii,    George    (b.  at 
Stirlingshire,   1506,  d.  Edinburgh,  1! 
was  the  son  of  poor  parents,  and  by 
death  of  his  father  he  was  at  an  early  i 
thrown  destitute  u|jon  the  world.     A I 
ternal  uncle,  James  Heriot,  sent  him,! 
the  age  of  fourteen,  to  the  Univcnritj 
Paris.     But  after  two  years  the  undo  i 
and  he  was  reduced  once  more  to  ci 
poverty.     He   returned    to  Scotland 
joining  an  auxiliary  corps,  and  for 
time  after  his  return  be  was  prostrated  1 
sickness.     On  his  recovery  he  jtMned ' 
troop  of  French  auxiliaries,  and  saw  actj^ 
service,   but   the    hardships    he  endu 
again  impaired  hb  health.     We  next  i 
him  a  student  in  the  Univeraityof  St. . 
drowB,  where  he  took  his  degree  in  15^ 
The  following  year  he  went  to  France  i 
studied  at  theScottiah  College  in  Paris,i 
there  ho  was  immediately  incorporated^ 
the  same  degree  as  he  hod  t»ken  at 
Andrews.     In  1529  he  was  chofiOD 
curator  of  the 'German  Kation/adii-ii 
of  the  students  which  comprehendisd 
from  Scotland.     He  was  appointed 
fessor  at  St,  Barbe,  and  afterwards  tati 
to  thesonof  thcEarlof  CassUis,    In  It 
he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  was  a|>point 
private  tutor  to  James  Stuart.     At  ■ " 
time  he  wrote  his  Somnium.  iti  dertxioaj 
the  regular  clergy.     The  king  liked 
and  asked  him  to  writ*  sometliing  i 
u  kindred  character.     In  aocordouce  ■ 
this  re<(ueist  he  wrote  I'liliii-odia  and  Fn 
cisianus.     These  works  brought  upon  1 
the  vengeance  of  the  Church.     He 
seized  as  a  heretie,  and  imprisoned, 


Be«ton  offered  a  bribe  to  Kin;; 

BM  to  hAve  him  put  to  d^ath.     Uu- 

,  nupectiDg  tbiit  his  greedy  pntrou 

I  (*ka  tJwi  bribf.  vscinpcd  from  prison 

fled  to  Hnglnnd.     Iln,  howovrr,  pnid 

■  for  hi*  »itim(,anil  bi-ainic  ii  wr-nry 

KtrivinK  to  hidi-  fmm  thu  cnr- 

Kr  tuught  [jitiii  in  Piirix,  und  in 

I  wul  PortugaL     Here  th«  '  InijuiKi. 

found  him,  aud  imprisoned  him  in 

cell  of  -a  motmsletj  as  a.   )ierctic. 

1  Wi  free  he  found  a  vessel  at  lisbim 

I  (ailed  to  Eii^Utid,  but  soon  retumetl 

tPnace.     In  1560  he  returned  to  Scot- 

uid  two  years  later  was  clas^cal 

to  Queen    Mary,  who  gave  him  a 

on  for  Vifir,    Afterwards  he  was  ap- 

ntcd  I'rincipal  of  8t.  I,eonard's  O'OlIege 

I  8t,  Andrrw»,  iind  ohosi-n  Mixlcmtnr  of 

'  Genrml  Asunnbly  of  thn  t.'hurch  of 

In  15(0  he  wiut  appointed  tutor 

ttt  iufant   kuig   Ja,nics.      Tliis    np- 

nent  brought  liim  vurionii  privile^i-s. 

1  be  died  Rliiiburi-li  pive  him  u  ]>uli- 

bneral.     liudiaimn  wus  one  of  the 

tbtiUiant  Lat  iiiists  of  tbe  Keiiaissance, 

Iftewfore  cUiius  a  prominent  place  in 

I  history  of  schoUnihip.    He  translated 

I  of  Euripides  into  Iiiitin  verse.     His 

rion  «/  (A«  Ptat>n»  is  i«garde(l  as  one 

[tiM  best.     His  DtifiilAon  t.-/  Iier  DohujH 

I  liways  considered  an  ungrateful  ri?tuni 

I  Mary  for  her  pension.     He  tried  hai-d 

I  aiake  «  scholar  and  n  philosopher  of 

ftnd  whpn  nfturwivrtla  reproached 

:  be  bud  only  made  him  n  peilant,  he 

*  \x  WAS  the  \tf*t  1  could  ma.lce  of 

In  his  celebrated  treatise  Dk  Jui-e 

ri  optN^  ^koltM  he  ndviinced  democratic 

I  republican  pr)nci])l<?s. 

Blllyutjasttiiohool  tc^rm  muy  be  tuken 

I  tlm  opfiosite  of  '  facing '  in  mimy  re- 

,  only  that '  fu^t^ing,'  or  the  acting 

_  '  lor  anoUier,  is  recognised  as  it 

I  put  of  whool  life,  whereAH  buUy- 

^MHcUj  T«pteesed.     It  i-t  the  brutal 

■  of  dder  boys  over  the  juniors, 

SchoolJ  are  schools  in  Ger- 

jr,  oecvpyiiig  an  intermediate  position 

tli«  Realschulen  (g.v.)  und  the 

nbxry.     Th«y  do  not  take  up  Latin, 

'  geaenJ  subjects — commercial 

algebra.   Ac.      They   are   al- 

I  cbiefly  by  the  children  of  tradesmen 

I  Mechanics. 

Bonu. — 1.  In  Enf;lish,  the  bursar  of 

I  ,tBege  or  nMHutstery  is  the  purse- keeper 

'^nmant  (Franch  6cw*«,  a  par«e ;  from 


Low  Latin  l/Hraa,  «  pmree,  skin,  leather). 
2,  In  Scotland,  a  person  who  holds,  or  is 
entitled  to  receive,  n  bursary  (y.e.). 

Bursary. — I.  The  tremniry  of  a  college 
or  monastery.  2,  In  tin-  Smttish  univer- 
ntics  a  bursary  is  a  scholarship — n  sum  of 
money  awarded  Usually  on  entrance,  and 
|inyul>l('  annually  for  a  crrtjiiii  number  of 
years,  to  a  student  for  hia  niaintnnnnco 
at  the  university,  tierived  from  a  perma- 
nent investment  for  the  purpose,  and 
sometimes  awardetl  by  competitive  exam- 
ination, sometimes  bestowed  by  presenta- 
tion. At  Abei\U-en  U-tdonrgity  there  are, 
in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  (1)  about  l.'iO  bur- 
saries, of  the  ag^r^gato  annual  value  of 
about  2,500A.  open  to  competition  on  en- 
trnncr.  to  the  Arts  course  :  seven  are  o( 
3.'it,  fifteen  of  30^.,  and  so  on  downwards  ; 
('i)  aiiout  eighty  presentation  bursaries  {the 
liestowal  of  wliich  is  vested  in  ]>rivate 
[lutrons),  of  the  aggregate  annual  value  of 
nearly  I.GOO/.:  eight  are  of  ^0^,  twoof  33?., 
three  of  30^,  and  so  on  down  to  6/,  ayear; 
(3)  about  thirty  bursaries,  under  the  pa- 
troim){>>  of  the  magistrates  and  towncouucil 
of  AVierdeen,  of  the aggregateannual  value 
of  over  400/,;  these  are  usually  submitted 
to  open  competition ;  (4)  four  butsaries, 
of  \hl.  to  30i.  a  year,  under  the  patron- 
af;e  of  the  incorporated  trades  of  Aber- 
deen. These  Arts  bursaries  are  tenable  in 
nearly  every  case  for  four  yeara — that  is, 
for  the  full  curriculum.  In  the  Faculty 
of  Divinity,  there  are  (1)  eighteen  com- 
petition bursaries,  of  the  annual  aggregate 
value  of  2.'13/.,  each  tenable  for  three  ypurs ; 
and  (2)  twenty-tliree  presenftition  bursa- 
ries,  of  the  aggregate  annual  value  of  over 
fiOO/.,  each  tenable  for  two,  three,  or  four 
years  :  four  of  these  are  of  the  yearly 
value  of  75/.  and  tenable  for  four  years, 
.ind  seven  are  of  20/.  In  tlio  Faculty  of 
Medicine  there  are  ten  burBoriea,  of  the 
a^-regate  annual  value  of  about  17.*if. : 
there  is  one  of  3.7/.,  one  of  28/.,  and  three 
of  20/.  In  the  Faculty  of  Law  there  are 
three  bursaries  of  20/.  a  year,  and  one  of 
35/.,  each  tenable  two  years. — At  Edijt- 
bar^h  [/nio&rnity  there  are  in  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  about  ISO  bursaries  (including 
two  of  90/.  a  year,  one  of  60/.,  two  of  SO/., 
two  of  4S/.,  two  of  40/,,  *c.),  usually  ten- 
able four  years,  and  mostly  burdened  with 
special  restrictions.  In  the  Faculty  of 
Divinity  there  are  (1)  eleven  presentation 
bursaries,  varying  from  S/.  to  25/. ;  {^'\ 
twenty-two  competition  butH&mt,  vnclVxi^- 
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ing  two  of  B2I.  10«,,  one  of  401.,  one  of 
3flt,  Ac. ;  and  (3)  three  of  30^,  teiialte 
for  four  y«&ra,  )^ned  in  the  Faculty  of 
Arts,  and  helil  At  pleasure  of  the  gamers  in 
the  Faeulty  of  Uirinity.  In  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine,  twenty-fiTo  bursaries.  tonaWe 
mostly  for  four  years  ;  inducing  two  of 
40^.,  one  nt  :iL'/.,  five  of  :iO(.,  four  of  25/., 
Ac.  In  the  FiicTilty  of  Lnw,  thirteen  hur- 
Biiriea  of  19/.  to  30/. ;  tive  l^iiig  of  30/., 
three  of  26/:  13*.  id.,  and  four  of  25^.— 
At  Glatgoio  Vniifrntij  there  are  al>out 
seventy  bursaries  in  Arts,  including  one 
of  80/.',  0(16  of  50/ ,  aevemJ  of  40/.,  ic.  ; 
thirty-five  in  Theology,  two  of  them  being 
of  4'2/.,  aodMxof  4t/. )  fifteen  In  Medicine, 
one  of  them  4S/.,  one  40/.,  and  several 
SS/. ;  and  a  considerable  number  of  valu- 
able bursaries  common  to  two  or  more 
fftcultiea.  —  At  St.  Anrirrvg  Uniivrs^ify 
there  are  attached  to  the  TJniterf  College 
about  one  hundred  biirsarles,  vtiryins  in 
value  from  ftlmnt  ol.  to  50/.  n  year;  nine- 
teen In-longing  to  St.  Mury's  College,  of 
G/,  to  30/.  a  year  ;  and  twenty  of  the  aiime 
viilue  transferable  from  the  United  Col- 
lege when  the  bursai-B  proceed  to  tlie  study 
of  Divinity, 

Buiby.  Richard  (h.  Lutlon,  in  the  Fens 
of  Liucolnsliire.  1G06,  (/.  lOai).— He  ob- 
tauied  a  kings  scholarship  at  Westminster, 
ttnd  was  sulwequeiktiy  elected  to  a  student- 
ship  at  Christ  Church.  Oxford.  He  was 
so  poor  tliat  the  parish  of  St.  Margaret's, 
Westminster.  grajit«d  him  money  to  pay 
the  fees  upon  lAking  his  degree  in  1S28,  i 
and  he  gratefully  Acknowledged  this  by 
making  many  l>«]nefit«  to  the  parish.  For 
Komr^  time  he  was  tutor  «t  Christ  Church. 
In  lt>3i)  he  was  admitted  to  the  prebond 
•lid  rectory  of  Cudworth.  He  was  ap- 
pciint^^i!  nrnater  of  Westminster  provision- 
ally when  OslxiiHton  was  deprived  of  that 
office  (1 638),  but  the  elevtion  was  not  oon- 
firnied  liinG40.  In  the  Civil  War  he  lost 
t)iR  proGts  of  his  rectory  and  prel>end,  but 
ill  spite  of  his  staunch  loyalty  and  Church- 
ttULiiship.  which  led  Pyni  to  deulnre  tjiat 
it  would  never  be  right  with  the  uiition 
till  they  shut  up  Westminster  School,  he 
EDMiaged  to  ret'kin  both  his  studouti^hip 
and  his  mastership.  One  of  his  troubles 
during  this  period  was  of  a  local  character. 
'Xhe  second  mast«r,  Edward  Bagshaw  tho 


younger,  tried  to  supplant  him,  but  1 
removed  out  of '  his  place  for  his  insole 
in  May  IC.'iS.    Bogshaw  puMishcd  (\i 
an  account  of  the  transaction  fromhist 
point  of  view.     Busby  iiiil>»w[uent)y 
fei-ed  fur  bis  political  principltM  by  tui* 
his  ears  cropped  in  the  presenci'  of  hi*  | 
pils.    Upon  the  Resloratioii  Bu.iliy'ii 
vices  were  recognisttd,  and  he  wkji 
prebendary  of  WeetniiiiBter  by  the 
and   BubEequently   canon   rosidentiaij 
Wells.     At  the  coronation  of  Cbarl«6J 
Busby  carried  the  ampulhi.     It  was  I 
this  time  that  the  story  arose  which  t«lb 
that  Busby  walked  in  the  presBnce  of  I 
king  with  his  hat  on,  '  lest  the  boys  i 
suppose  there  was  any  man  in  tho ' 
grcntcr  than  the  master.'    He  wa»  <tl« 
proctor  of  the  chapter  of  Bath  and  ' 
Busby  became  proverliinl  for  si;vcrity, 
yet  his  rule  seems  to  have  lieen  einin» 
successful,  for  he  gained  the  venomt 
and  love  of  his  pupils.  A  reinarkablo| 
of  this  may  be  seen  in  a  letter  from 
count   I^nesborough,  whicli  Is 
ii\  fffetininel^r  School,  Pturl   hth 
by  Foi-sliaU  (p.  183).     Tlie  letter 
'  Dearest  Master,' and  contains  refe 
to  the  remarkable  care  of  the  master. 
volume  conlaina  other  letters  aUottiati 
scarcely  less  striking.     John  Dryden 
other  (Qstingulshed  men  of  his  era  hod  I 
his  pupils.   The  school  became  famous, ' 
the  highest  families  in  the  land  sou^t  I 
gain  Aflmission  for  their  sons.  Stcerle' 
opinion  'that  Busby's  genius  for  ©due 
had  asgreat  anetfect  upon  the  as«  bol 
in  as  that  of  any  ancient  phi  losophpr. 
have  known  great  numbers  of  hut  sell 
and  I  am   conHdent  I  could  discov 
striinger  who  hod  been  such  with  . 
little  conrersfttion  ;  those  of  great 
who  have  passed  through  his  instrac 
have  such  a  peculiar  readine&s  of 
and  delicacy  of  taste  as  is  seldom 
in  men  educated  elsewhere,  though  o(< 
talent.'    Atlerbury  says  of  Busby,  *l 
a    man    to    be  reverenced   very 
Aiilhony  Wood  speaks  of  him  as  a 
son  eminent  and  exemplary  for  pie^  i 
justice.'     Much  of  his  cliaract«r  is  : 
in  Dr.  Biuirr't  Corrt«pontUnee.     I 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
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Calignpby  (koAu*,  bo*utiful.  ypd*ui,  I 
f), — The  Mt  of  pcniDanship,  or  clear, 
\t  writing ;  tlM  recording  of  Ideas 
neuis  of  dumioUTrs.  Writing  wna 
Iscod  U>  iho  WrHtf-rn  nation*  bjr  the 
ici*n«,  who  p^^l^«lllly  liawHl  thi'ir  ays- 
00  that  of  the  Egyjitian*.  The  Phoi- 
writinK  wts  c!Xt*'odeil  ovur  GreecH 
Itnly  by  couiui«rciul  intercourse,  auci 
neoeedettlaUtrby  tlmtof  the  bo-chIIwI 
aad  Freoeli.  The  chief  points  to 
ID  riew  for  suct^essful  mli^;rH|)ky 
each  letter  being  well  formed 
ictly  recognisable,  chariieter  in 
Ittyle,  and  ease  Rod  mpidity  in  practico. 
I  acquire  ft  good  style  thti  pupil  should 
am  tJio  advftntnge  of  inntruction  from 
nuwtor  who  is  n  proliciunt  in  the  art. 

jv  SlIOIlTIIANO.) 

GlUrtheilio  (Or.  KoXkiirOti'^.  ndnrtift] 
ilh  vtrcngth^  KoAiit,  beautiful,  and 
Rvat,  itnEDgth)  in  tlio  art  or  pnictiui'  of 
iLing  exerdau  for  health,  strength,  or 
nee  ot  iDOvemeut.  It  compreht-iiils  nvery 
iad  (it  action  which  niay  tend  to  give  a 
ru^fal  liffnrR  and  an  nosy  d«portni<?nt, 
0«  the  faiuat  exen'isBit  of  the  drill-in- 
nictor  to  the  ■  culiBtheuic  exercisea  of 
e  nofortiiiiale  young  women'  whom 
bcktny  one  day  saw  pulling  the  garden 
Der.  It  ia  nau&lly,  however,  restricted 
>  what  is  popularly  known  as  driU  and 
ilMlt«d  exernsee,  and  as  such  ia  coniniouly 
nght  in  oar  schools  by  some  retired  cor- 
nnL  In  taking  up  the  tirst  p<:>sition  of 
rin,  in  whi<;b  position  the  pupil  stands 
tfomocKftfir  being  drilled,  it  is  necessary 
at  he  (hoald  stnnd  with  his  Hhnuldcrs 
id  body  Muaro  to  thr  front,  heels  in  a 
H  ann  cIow<l.  knccji  bnicc<I  up,  toe^ 
mod  ont  at  an  angle  of  4-T>  it^.grpi^s,  and 
tma  hanjiing  Inoat^ly  by  the  Kide,  and 
Bai^t  hit!  X  vcriliiblf!  Corjinml  Trim, 
■faoold  bi)  no  pDHttive  (change  in  the 
Iptr  parts  of  tiiR  bmly,  although  the 
crliiflliacuilH- relaxed  whim  n»t  stimd- 
Entlieruilui  The  pupil  should  alwaya 
9  hia  diot advanced  and  his  slioulder* 
hftck,fbj-  if  be  rmuiiiKH  liia  original 
Vatiitm  no  obMt  whatever  is  gained.  In 
intrrval  bfiween  the  exercises  tlie 
U>1  toay  at«t)n  al  euae  by  putting  the 
tt  <if  tke  lijlit  hand  over  tlie  back  of 
Wft,  and  hy  drawing  labile  the  right 


foot  and  piftcing  tho  hollow  ngainst  the 
left  heel,  slightly  bending  at  the  same  time 
the  left  knee.  Marching  is  a  very  useful 
oierciae,  as  by  it  tho  pupil  learns  to  walk 
stendily  and  in  regular  time ;  in  the  slow 
march  the  pupil  ia  aJlowi.<d  65  paces  a 
minute,  and  ni  the  cjuick  march  I IG  paces 
n  oiiimte,  c*ach  pace  meaauriiig  about 
30  inchca.  The  arms  abuuld  fie  kfrpb 
steady,  and  the  tirst  poaitiuii  inaintiLini^. 
In  turning,  the  pupil  places  the  feel  in 
order  to  turn  in  the  direction  indicated  ; 
he  cannot  turn  if  the  heels  are  square ;  lie 
must  either  draw  back  the  foot  or  advance 
it  the  required  distance  ;  nor  should  he  be 
nllownd  to  walk  round,  but  Khould  ntise 
the  toes,  and  turn  on  the  heels.  Another 
UHefu!  exercise  in  expanding  the  chest  and 
strengthening  the  nnns  ia  the  arm  exer- 
eise.s.  which  iire  done  in  fiix  different  grades, 
iilVr  the  manner  of  dumb-bell  e.xcrcise-s. 
Thi'  dumb-bell  is  a  short  bar  of  iron,  with 
a  knob  at  each  end,  to  be  held  in  the  hand 
anil  swung  to  and  fro  for  exercise.  No 
pupil  under  eighteen  should  use  dumb- 
bells above  three  pounds  weight  each. 
Other  calistlienic  eiercises  are  leaning, 
lunging,  and  club  exercises  (are  Cubva- 
TUBE  OF  THE  Spise).  A  very  handy  book 
on  this  subject  is  Mr.  T.  A.  McCarthy's 
CiiWiK/ciiiVs  (London,  1881). 

Cambridge.  See  Univrrsitieb, 
Campe,  J.  H.  [f>.  1746  in  the  duchy  of 
Brunswick,  d.  1818). — A  celebrated  Ger- 
man writer  and  pedagogue.  After  studying 
theology  at  Halle,  and  serving  for  awhile 
ns  chaplain  to  a  regiment  at  Potsdam,  he 
was  in  1777  summoned  by  the  Prince  of 
DesEau  to  replace  Basedow  (i.v.)  in  tho 
directorate  of  the  Philanthropinum,  which 
lie  mised  to  a  high  degree  of  prosperity. 
He  also  founded  an  educational  establish- 
ment at  Triltow,  near  Hamburg.  lie  was 
in  luldition  entrusted  with  the  task  of  re- 
fomiing  the  system  of  education  in  the 
dudiyof  Brunawick.  Hedevoted  the  latter 
port  of  Ilia  life  to  educational  literature,  in 
which  he  was  both  a  succeEsful  and  a  bril- 
liant writer.  Hia  works  include  his  Jia- 
/linniin  Crtmoe  Junior,  106th  edition,  1883, 
Ike.,  G&rtium  Dtctionury,  5  vola.,  1807- 
1812,  ThrophroH^  CollfOtlon  of  ci-lthralfd 
Voffayet  for  IM  I'oMny,  12  vols.,  (itmeroi 
£tvi«ioH  of  the  Scluml  System,  \Tia-ft\, 

ml. 
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IG  vols.      In   his  educations.!  principles 
Caini>e  followed  closely  those  of  Basedow. 

Canada  (Education  In).  Se«  Law 
(Edi'c.vti'ival)  and  Univkiwitiks. 

Carpenter,  Mary  {h.  Eteicr.  IK07,  d. 
lST7),wjwt.liPp|(Ifst,L'hiUlof  J)r,  UintCur- 
penlrr,  and  sistt-r  of  iJr.  \V.  B.  Curppiiter. 
She  wnn  ptiuciitpil  witli  hpT  father's  elder 
pupiU.  Her  work  in  Sunday  school  riirly 
ijxciUid  littr  interest  in  tlip  poor.  From 
1829  to  1S15  she  wjls  occupied  with  her 
niolber  and  siat^rs  in  a  school.  After  a 
struggle  of  some  years,  in  1S64  Parliament 
[)iis£eU  a  bill  providiii"  for  the  establish- 
oifDt  of  reformatory  schools.  Meanwhile 
Mia«  Carpeut«r  had  8tart«d  one  at  Kin^- 
wood.  She  was  one  of  the  chief  promoters 
of  the  Industrial  SehoolK  Act,  passed  in 
1857.  In  ISjJl  shi?  ndvocnted  in  Our 
Conoicli  thoftppHcalion  of  the  reformatory 
system  to  adult  criminiilK.  In  her  sixtieth 
year  xho  visited  Indtii.  to  iiuguiru  into 
fnclian  (education  and  prison  discipliiK!. 
8ln)  wrote  uii  account  of  tliis  in  1S67, 
und«r  tlitt  title  of  Sic  MuiiUis  in  Indui. 
She  miwle  three  voyages  to  India  after- 
ward'^ and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  system 
of  female  education  for  the  country.  In 
187 1  she  established  '  The  National  Indian 
Association  '  (ij.v.\  and  edited  itsjuunial. 
She  died  suddenly  at  Bristol,  after  a  life  of 
unselfish  devotion  to  all  that  is  best  in 
education.  A  good  sketch  of  her  work  was 
published  in  the  Timf»,  June  18,  1877. 

Catechetical  Hethod. — Instruction  by 
question  and  answer,  the  pupils  being 
required  to  answer  tho  questions  of  the 
teacher.  By  tliiti  means  the  cxplanntiona 
requisite  for  thp  complete  comprehension 
of  a  subject  uro  discovered  and  gii-en. 
8nni(^tinjes  the  answers  are  committed  to 
memory  from  the  text-book,  and  are  re- 
cited to  Bet  ([nestions.  Several  olijections 
are  advanced  against  this  method,  the  prin- 
cipal bi'ing  (1)  that  the  pupil,  biiing  re- 
quired only  Ui  repeat  what  is  enunciated 
in  the  language  of  others,  loses  the  excr- 
ciue  of  his  own  peculiar  faculties  ;  (2)  the 
logical  relations  of  the  facU  are  liable  to 
be  oierlooked  or  imperfectly  apprehended ; 
{3)  tliat  the  answer  to  a  question  being 
merely  learned,  the  full  idea  of  the  truth, 
of  which  sometimes  the  essential  part  is 
contained  in  a  question,  fails  to  be  grasped. 
The  oatechetic-ai  was  the  method  adopted 
by  the  early  Obnstians  to  teach  their  con- 
Terts.  and  especially  before  the  New  Tes- 
tiuaent  was  wrilUn. 


Catechumen  (Or.  Ka-ntypifunnfi).- 

who  attends  a  chias  for  imstruction, i 
the  teacher  im|iart.9  bis  knowlwlge  or 
It  had  a  jjpecia!  meatiiiig  as  applied  1 
converts  to  Christianity  who  were 
prepared  for  the  rite  of  baptism. 

Cathedral      8ohooli.      S«s 
Schools. 

Certificated    Teachers.  —  After 
eRtablishinent  uf  the  Committee  of  ( 
cii  in  1S30,  their  attention  was  for 
directed  to  the  creation  of  a  body  of 
educated    and    skilful    instructora. 
famous  minutes  of  1846  (inf.  (iovKRN 
Grasts)  called  into  being  two  or 
teachers — pupil  ■teachers  {q.v.)  and 
floated  teachers.    The  original  cer  " 
of  merit  (as  they  were  called)  wfirc  oi  I 
classes,  known  as  the  upper,  middle,  I 
lower,  and  in  each  chiss  there  were  ' 
divisions.     The  grants  which  were 
to  normal  schools  contemplaled  a 
years'  residence,  and  a  student  who  ' 
through  the  full  course  would  be  ; 
the  close  of  the  first  year  in  one  > 
divisions  of  the  lower  class,  at  the  do 
the  second  yeai'  to  one  of  the  diritioD 
llie  middle  class,  ami  at  the  clone 
tliird  year  ia  one  of  the  division* 
upper  class.     A  large  uuDil>er  of 
actually  at  work  when  the  minutes ' 
first  issued  naturally  desired    to 
certificates,  and  provision  was  ron 
them  to  be  e.iamineil.     The  syllabuai 
elastic,  and  the  class  of  certifioftt«  j 
depended  upon  the  diflicidty  of 
jects  taken   and   the  proliciency  aha 
To  certificated  te-achers  the  CommitUe  I 
Council  paid  n  yearly  '  augmenbttjon  '  I 
salary,  ranging,  according  to  daaa  and  i 
vision,  from  \bl.  to  30/.  fof  masteca,] 
from    10'.   to    20/.    for    mjrtreBiiM. 
Revised  Code  of  18G2  swppt  avay 
augmentation    togetiier    wjith   the 
scheme  of  certificates.    Hi4oeeforth 
were  to  be  four  classea — the  firet 
undivided,    the    fourth    d  rided    into  i 
upper  and  a  lower  grade.     In  th"  lo 
grade  were  pUced  those  wl  A  pajsed  in  1 
fourth  division  at  the  exani  ioAtion  ;  in  I 
upper  all  who  passed  in  tl  le  fint, : 
or lliirddivisiorL  Nocertii  i»t»«  waai 
alxive  Uie  fourtli  class.   I'l    imotiou  tot 
of  the  higher  classes  8i)r-"i|«*i"'ly 
tained  by  five  years'  giu'li  wrvice, 
NewCodeofl87lapai"i'liiilngcdllies 
of  certificates.    Th*-].  mi  rii  in  fuiurr  ( 
of  three  classes,  with  no  -'•vl 
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who  pOMiid  in  Uio  fourth  division 
tbt  examination  n^ccivcd  c<-rtilicAt<»  of 
Uiinl  dajui ;  oaiiilifUttsi  who  pftsaed  in 
•L'coiid,ur  tliird  diviiiiiui  rt^dvnd 
of  Uk  SL-uoud  claiw.  No  kpt- 
waa  issued  altuvi?  llie  atwond  class, 
to  ibe  Br»t  beinj^  only  oblnined 
yt^tn'  good  service,  Tlie  fode  whs 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  MiuiduSlu 
1682,  bat  the  roli^s  respecting  uertifi- 
were  little  altered.  Tiie  full  course 
.mtion  for  n  teacher  extends  over 
jr*n — in  a  sense,  over  eight  years. 
ooJDC  four  years  of  npprentice-sldp  fts 
papd- teacher,  with  a  Uoveminent  ex- 
la  at  the  end  of  each.  Then  oonies 
ecunination  for  i]ui»n'ii  (cho1nrshi{>s. 
niLliif^s  who  puss  this  high  riiou^b  on 
list  cnltr  a  Iruiiiiiig  oollrge,  whuro  thyy 
icirlwoyea»,uiKli.Tgoiiiuan  examintt- 
U  the  end  of  eai-h— llm  'first  ytair's' 
'ucoodye&r'scertilicaiteexauiuation' 
velf .  The  names  of  the  sucveaaful 
ididates  are  arranged,  according  to  the 
of  mccess,  in  three  divisions.  A 
idonC  who  has  completed  his  training  is 
fall  intents  and  purposes  a  ccrtilicatvd 
icr,  but  ho  does  not  actuiilly  receive 
Gcnto  (or  'parchment,'  as  it  is  fa.- 
called)  till  he  has  been  under 
'  for  at  least  eighteen  months, 
rauxt  in  oar  *r.hool  obtain  from  tbe  in- 
two  fiivoumlite  reports  with  iin 
of  li  year  l)i-twe(in  tliem  ;  if  the 
be  Dot  prvctHiMl  tiy  six  iiiiMitlis'  ser- 
it  cannot  count,  unit  a  thir<l  iiiunt  Ix; 
befoni  tJie  paruhmont  is  issui^l. 
t«aar«ofUirmdiMuws.  CiindiduU-s 
pus  the  second  year's  i-xmiii nation 
cvrtificales  of  the  aetund  cliiaa.  At 
ifispecttou  of  the  school  the  hiapector 
upon  lhec«rtilicate  ii  coiR'ist-  report 
tetxiver't  work;  when  t«u  ^mui.)  re- 
I  hava  been  obtained  the  certllJciite  is 
to  the  tirst  class,  and  no  fui-tlier  re- 
arc  entered  ou  it.  Oaiidiilates  who 
the  iirM  year's  examination  receive 
of  the  third  class,  which  can 
raiffld  by  passing  the  seixind  year's 
itwtinn.  'fhe  holders  of  third-class 
tes  are  not  allowed  to  take  chargw 
l-t«Bchers.  Much  of  the  course 
d  is  optional.  The  only  compuU 
ant  tfar  pawing  of  the  timt  ynur'n 
tion  atid  thi-  snr%-iiig  of  n,  pirriod  of 
To  brrf^n  with,  though  im  ii  fitct 
th*  candidates  for  admission  into 
CoUtgcaiiare  bceu  pupil- teacher^ 


the  cxnminAtion  may  be  taken  by  '  open 
qiioen's  Bcholars,'  that  is,  by  candidates 
wlio  have  not  been  piipil-tcachfirg.  The 
apprenticeship  dons  undoubtedly  siirvp  to 

gii'u  teitchiiig  skill  and  the  confideiioo 
which  conii^  of  skill,  but  it  is  a  ijucistion 
whetlinr  tlie  same  result  might  not  bo 
more  certainly  obtained  if  the  practioal 
training  uiine  somewhat  later.  Then  the 
uertilii^ate  examination  of  both  years  is 
open  to  •act'mjj  teachers,'  that  is,  to  can- 
didates who  have  not  been  through  col- 
lege. It  is  easy  to  suggest  improvements 
in  the  existing  training  college  system, 
and  it  is  true  that  some  untniine<l  touchers 
have  been  highly  suceessl'u!  while  some 
trained  teachers  have  utterly  failed;  but 
there  ia  no  denying  that,  other  things 
biang  eijual,  the  trained  teaclieris  sup«rior 
to  tlie  untrained,  and  that  till  the  standard 
for  certificates  is  considerably  raised  tlie 
education  giv^en  in  elementary  schools  must 
too  often  be  narrow  and  mechanical.  At 
the  date  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  for  18S5-6  there  were  40,340  cer- 
tilicated  teachers  at  work.  Of  these  43'8 
per  cent,  were  untrained,  while  S'6  per 
cent,  had  been  trained  for  less  than  two 
years.  There  are  no  figures  to  show  what 
papers  were  taken  by  the  untrained 
teachers,  hut  the  published  lists  prove 
that  a  majority  tJxik  the  tirst  yeur's  ;  yet, 
by  ji  gross  anomaly  tJiivt  existed  till  tho 
end  of  1«83,  untrained  candidiit«s  who 
passed  in  the  third  division  on  the  first 
year's  papers,  and  candidates  who  Imil  Ijeeii 
trained  for  two  yi'ars  and  pissed  in  tho 
first  division  on  the  second  year's  i«i|)ers, 
recL'ived  the  saiue  class  of  eertificate.  {See 
Training  of  Tk.\ciiers.) 

Channing.  William  EUery  (k  at  New- 
port, lUiode  Island, ! 780,  (/,  Boston,  184:i). 
^An  eminent  American  Unitarian  theo- 
logian, educationist,  and  writer :  was  edu- 
cated at  Harvard  College,  and  obtained 
great  distinction  by  Ids  eloquence  and  his 
writings,  especially  his  review  of  Milton's 
7'rent.im  of  VMntian  Ponti-ine,  and  review 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Li/'  of  Nnpoh-on. 
His  collected  writings  were  published  at 
Glasgow,  1H40,  in  6  vols.  His  chief  edu- 
cational works  were.  On  Srif  Cv-llurtf 
and  Thf  EIrwfiiin  of  ihr.  Workint/  Cla«He.». 
{ 'hnnning  regnrded  tiiucatinn  as  the  means 
for  the  perfection  of  the  individual,  and 
supporti-d  the  efforts  of  Horace  Mann  in 
spreading  education  among  al\  TO.n\i&  «A 
societj'.    Not  only  did  theae  vdeaatrvraa^ 
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in  tlie  TTiiited  States,  but  also  spread  in 

ViiriouB  fouiilries  of  Euro|ie. 

Chapman.  George  (&.  1 723,  d.  1806).— 
A  Scutcii  prcifeasor  and  eduoationiBt ;  was 
for  a  quarter  of  a  cpntury  n  very  success- 
ful pi'ofessor  and  <lin»ctor  of  a  school  at 
Damfrios.  AmongGt  his  sdiolastic  works 
are,  Tri-atinf  on  Education,  1773,  which 
pnssi^H  through  many  (editions,  Advantages 
^  II  Clamncal  Ediii-.atiim,  At. 

Character  (Or.  ^apanr^p^  a,  mark) 
nHintiN,  wlii'ii  applied  to  a.  Iiuiiiati  being, 
thti  piM'utiiir  group  of  mt-ntal  and  mural 
(|uuUtii!H  by  which  lie  is  distinguiBhed  as 
an  iiidii'idual  froio  olliera.  lu  this  sense 
it  ia  equivalent  to  ludiriduality  (whieh 
snr).  Its  natural  basis  is  also  marked  off 
aa  idiosyncrasy.  In  a  restricted  and 
ethical  sense  chnr(tcti?r  means  a  good  or 
virtuous  condition  of  the  mind,  and  ^spe- 
cialiy  tlic  emotional  dispoaitiona  and  the 
will,  Moral  character  is  the  highest  result 
of  moral  develop  incut,  lieiiig  the  outcome 
of  a.  persistent  spries  of  i-fforts  in  doing 
right.  It  corresponds  with  what  Kant, 
oalla  a  good  will.  Character  has  its  chief 
nappurt  in  moral  habit,  which  implies  a 
lixity  of  purpose  in  certain  definite  di- 
rections, as  the  pursuit  of  truth  and  of 
justice.  But  it  includes  more  tlian  a  sum 
of  habits,  x'iz.  a  conscious  self -subjection 
to  duty,  and  a  readiness  to  take  pains  to 
reach  the  truest  and  hij^hest  conceptiou 
of  duty.  This  moral  character,  though 
conceived  abstractedly  as  a  common  at- 
tainment for  all,  is  in  every  case  vitally 
connected  with,  and  in  a  sense  an  out- 
growth from,  individual  character.  In 
truth,  if  tlie  highest  duty  is  to  make  the 
moral  best  of  ourselves,  it  is  evident  that 
individuality  has  its  rij;htful  claims  within 
the  limits  of  nioruj  growth.  TIip  educator, 
M  a  foriiit-r  of  character,  has  no  doubt  to 
inaist  on  a  certain  uiiiforiiiity  of  moral 
action  and  of  niolive.  Nevertheless,  his 
ultimate  aim  aliouW  l>e  t<)  harmonise  the 
claimK  of  the  moral  law  and  of  indivi- 
duality, by  helping  the  child  to  develop 
to  tlie  utmost  its  own  distinctive  good 
qualities.  (S^  Mi-s.  Bryant,  Bdvcatiunal 
Endt,  iutrod.  and  pt.  i. ;  A.  Martin,  Vidu- 
eafvm  du  rnraHe-re ;  Buissou'b  Dietion- 
fuiiri:  de  Ped.,  article '  Caractire ' ;  Selunid's 
EticycJiipiidu,  article  '  Charakter.') 

Charades.  —  These  entertainments, 
iDude  up  of  pantomime  and  dialogue,  siig- 
gestinfc  by  the  various  <livisiona  of  a  piece 
the  gyllablea  of  a  complete  word  seleoted, 


are  a  favourite  amusement  at  hrmki 

parties.  Intelligently  arranged,  «nd 
vided  with  appropriate  costunn-s,  A-c, 
may  1>e  made  usotul  and  phnsant  adj 
to  education,  giving  the  jicrfumiCT* 
conliilence  in  public,  and  habituali&K 
to  the  ]iractice  of  elocution,  espevi 
tlie  performers  be  trained  to  speak  ci 
and  distinctly,  and  to  take  au  iai 
interest  in  tlie  ri^U  tliey  each  aHume. 
Charity  Schools. — Schools  endowi 
the  purpose  of  giving  an  elementary 
cation  to  tlie  childrea  of  the  poor. 
large  number  of  such  schools  were  fo<j: 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  arc 
distinguished  from  the  endowed 
schools  iq.v.)  founde<i  about  the  ti 
the  Reformation.  The  grammar 
appear  to  liave  been  designed  gi^nvmlljrj 
the  purpose  of  affoniing  nieaiiK  of  " '  ' 
eilucation  to  nil  who  might  be  wt! 
learn.  For  this  object  it  was  pro' 
that  the  poor  should  lie  exeoipl«d  from' 
payment,  or,  lest  the  poor  should  still 
neglected,  that  no  fees  ahotild  be  jiaid  \tf 
any.  The  chanictor  of  tlie  teaching  hs* 
however,  usually  been  of  a  kind  not  suit4d 
to  tlie  wonts  of  the  working  classes.  OW 
rity  Bclioola,  on  the  other  hand,  were  !»• 
tended  mainly  for  the  use  of  tliat  class  M 
the  population  which  now  attends  pnbw 
elementary  schools,  and  for  the  purpow  <■ 
aflurding  them  that  sort  of  education  wtueU 
ia  now  provided  for  all  by  conopulsonr  Iswr  i 
The  Select  Committoa  on  tfi«  Endowed 
ScboolsActiftppointodin  IKS6,mcnmroiu»4 
that  when  a  new  schemo  is  mad<t  for  oa 
endowed  elementary  school,  it  should  aia 
to  provide  the  children  of  thn  worki^ 
classes  with  a  practical  instructJnn  aujt-' 
able  to  their  wants  in  the  particular  <if- 
cumstances  of  each  locality.  TIm!  purpOM 
of  such  a  revision,  in  the  opinion  of  II14 
committee,  should  not  lie  the  rvlidf  <rf 
school  rate,  but  the  rndowmftnt  shooM 
used  as  a  means  of  providing  aome  edi 
tional  benefits  which  tJie  poor  would  aol 
enjoy  if  the  endowment  did  not  exttt; 
for  instance,  in  rural  distriola,  ind 
agrieultunil  instrucUoQ  suttabliB  totkoM 
bouring  population.  | 

CLart«rhoase.  .S'm  Pcbuc  Scnootft 
CheerfuloeSB. — Tlds  term  deacrilx*  *i 
more  or  less  permanent  cowUtiou  oratti-j 
tude  of  mind,  which  is  at  onoe  alm^l 
pleasurable  and  promotive  of  acttritf^J 
nienta)  and  bo<lily.  It  contrasts,  aa  llM*! 
oiie  hand,  with  all  tiuhappy  states  of 


firetfolnen,  d««p4ndencr,  *nd  what  in 

tfaiowD  as  low  spiribi ;  »no,  on  tbr  othor 

I  Wad,  wibh  all  itetos  of  pluiviunible  i>]ccit«- 

at,  aa  bouteroiu  mirth.      It   may  l* 

ivi\  fts  tie  prmiuct  of  tlinw  fuulors : 

'  (W  thf-i*  the  first  is  the  iiilluwice  of  tlit- 

bodily  condition,  corresfiomling  to 

phyxiologista  and  paychologiats  are 

the  huhit.  of  describing  aa  the  vitel 

[  ■»•*,  or  the  fcfling  of  well-being,  unfl  it« 

I  ^i|K)*il«.    Thp  profoand  infliiriiicp  of  vary- 

1  i^  bodiljotHiditioiiE,  pnrticiilnrly  those  of 

&e  vita)  orguui,  u\  tuiaing  or  deprrssing 

j.tbe  laeata]  toii«,  is  utrikingl^v  itluKtrutL-d 

b  HKrutnl  diinaiie.  luui  ia  cliwrly  u1wi>rvii' 

Ud  in  children,  wIiobi?  whole  iiieiilal  life  is 

[ta  JntinMUely  connected  with  Ijoitily  stutes. 

««  ln«ui  hy  a  hH.|>])y  natural  dis- 

I  or  cheerful  tempemtnetit  probaltly 

ilor  it*  chief  ingredient  a  well-ori^aiiised 

h<«lthy  f'hynqu4>.      2,  The    second 

I  infliuincKi  h  that  of  the  surroundings. 

IjibjiKal  and  mornl.      A  huppy,  eheerful 

[nniditMMi  of  mind  in  early  life  prpsuppnses 

I  ■  niffidt-ncy  of   tnt«!ri;sting   ohlf-cts    and 

(fcannek  of  aotivity.     A  hrigiit,  pretty 

I  (Bvinxmieut,  whether  out  of  doors  or  in 

^oors,  eJieiviKMi  n  markod  inlluein;e  on  thu 

I  <UU'a  spirits.      jVgrtM;alj!o  openings  for 

laOnity,  aud  the  pri-apnee  of  bright  com- 

F  Itnions  and  pl»yi»iiti!!i,  arv  a  f  urtlier  i^n- 

■nion  of  tiua  dtuimble  inontal  atute.    The 

Mrking  of  uncoiueioua  imitation  is  strik- 

hgly  exemplitled  In  the   iiiiettious   (.'tm- 

■etpr  of  cheerfulness.     3    Iii  its  highest 

fam  as  a  permanent  habit  L'heerfulness 

lepnvmta  the  reault  of  a  series  of  volun- 

•wyriTortB,     By  trying  to  rise  above  any- 

ibiitg  in  our  circumstances  which  is  pniuful 

tnii  dnprcCKing.  and  forming  a  habit  of 

boking  br  preference  on  thi"  bright  side 

if  things,  wu  arc  all   of  us  able  to  some 

txtent  to  make  good  a  dclif^iency  in  na- 

tuml  dinposition.      The   ivlnentor  is  con- 

amed  with  the  pnimotinn  of  cheerfulness 

Mtfce  yaoiigjinthe  interi^ts  both  of  intel- 

betUBl  aud  cuoml  tmining.    Rince  a  gBntle 

bv  of  plewturable  fei^ltng  ia  most  favour- 

•tikto mental  activity  (mr-  Ple.uhtrp.),  the 

khool-uacber  should  inaki'  it  one  of  his 

nun  objecta,  by  the  choice  of  attractivi^ 

nnoOMUngs,  au  agTeeablc  uianner,  ia:., 

to  maintain  a  dieerful  tone   among  his 

popiU  -  and  it  is  not  one  of  the  least  merits 

i  tl>c  Kindergarteu  {q.v.)  tluit  it  so  amply 

■l£k  these  conditions.  Farther,  the  moral 

vcator  sbonld  early  begin  to  exercise  tlie 

M  in  Bocb  a  control  of  the  feelings  and 


thi!  thoughts  as  will  best  contlnee  to  a 
habit  of  cheerfulness,  cf.  article  SvM- 
P.\TIIV.  (Am  Fit<!h,  L'eture*  nn  Teiwhiiiif, 
p.  16,  and  articles  'Frohsinn,' '  Aufmun- 
terang,'  in  K.  A-  Schmid's  Eiteylupddif.) 

Chemistry. — The  acienoe  of  Clieniistry 
seems  to  have  been  tint  pursued  in  Egypt, 
whence  it  takes  its  name.  According  to 
Plutorch  Egypt  was  anciently  named 
Chemiii,  on  account  of  the  blackness  of 
its  soil.  '  The  same  word,'  say  Koscoe  and 
Svhorlcmmer,  '  was  used  to  designate  the 
block  of  the  eye,  as  the  symbol  of  the 
dark  and  mysterious.  It  ia  therefore  pretty 
(certain  that  'chemistry'  originally  meant 
Egyptian— or  sec  ret— knowledge,  asitwo* 
afterwards  termed  the  secret  or  black  art ' 
{Trvatiaf  on.  Chtniintry,  vol.  i.  p.  1).  Liko 
other  sciences,  chemistry  took  its  ri«e 
in  fanciful  and  aupei-stitious  ideas  :  «a 
astronomy  had  its  rise  in  astrology,  so 
chemistry  grew  out  of  alchemy  ;  and 
the  iinceators  of  the  Daltona,  Boyles, 
and  Jouies  of  modem  chemistry  were  the 
searchers  for  the  elixir  of  life  and  tlio 
philosopher's  stone  in  ancient  times  and 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  Of  all  tlie  sciences 
that  of  chemistry  demanded  most  of  coiir 
age  from  its  votaries,  and  the  experiences 
of  in(|uiring  cliemista  who,  greatly  daring, 
put  togetlier  and  treated  unknown  sub- 
stances and  awaited  the  results,  form  as 
exciting  reading  as  the  adventurer  of 
travellers  in  unknown  lands.  Thrice  was 
Roger  Bacon  stretched  on  the  Boor  of  his 
cell  for  dead  by  uTiexpected  explosions  ; 
many  lost  eyes  and  hands,  and  life  itself, 
in  the  perilous  experiments  out  of  which 
has  grown  our  modern  knowledge  of  tho 
constitution  of  material  things. 

Chemistry  is  often  described  as  a 
braneli  of  molecular  physics,  i.e.  of  the 
science  which  deals  with  the  relations  that 
exist,  not  between  bodies,  but  between  tlie 
molecules,  or  particles,  of  which  liodiesare 
composed.  It  has  for  ila  domain  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  ultimate  constituuiits 
of  all  substances,  living  and  non-living,  of 
t<])e  laws  of  the  combination  and  disas- 
sociation  of  these  conttituents.  Tfiere  is 
no  science  with  wider  Ijearinga  on  human 
life  ;  since  the  time  of  Paracelsus  (1493- 
1  .'i4l )  it  has  Iteen  the  foundation  of  medi- 
cine ;  on  it  scientific  agriculture  is  bas«l ; 
mnnufacturing  industries  owe  to  it  tlieir 
great  expansion  ;  sanitary  science  isoneof 
its  latest  births  ;  by  the  synthesis  of  food- 
stutTs  it  is  bogimiing  to  open,  up  Wbecte 
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niidrsftmed-of  posRibilJties  in  the  wny  of 
Bcic^Dtific  alimentntion.  As  nn  instnimrint 
in  the  education  of  t)ie  young  it  iiiis  bcKii 
bat  too  much  neglei;t«<l,  for  it  ciiltivat«s 
keenness  of  observntion,  noaunwry  of  ro- 
cordal,  strength  of  iniMnorv,  utid  putience 
of  invpstijiation  ;  in  its  theories  it  tulti- 
Vfites  tJie  rtMisjuing  fuculties,  while  iii  its 
]>riLcti(:e  it  tratna  the  «ye  hji<]  tlie  hund. 

Robert  Boyle  (1627-1691)  may  per- 
haps be  regarded  as  the  fatlier  of  modern 
chemistry.  He  first  laid  down  the  dis- 
tinction between  elements  and  compounds, 
and  discovered  the  relation  esiating  be- 
tween the  presaure  on  n  gas  iind  its  volume ; 
the  stntement  of  the  tact  that  the  voluiue 
of  a  gns  vnriefi  inversely  aa  the  pressure 
u[M>n  it,  other  circumstunces  remaining 
tlie  Banie,  is  known  im  '  Boyln's  law '  (aome- 
tiiiies  as  Boyle  and  MiLriotte's  law). 
Joseph  PripBtlcy  (1733-1804),  on  August  1, 
1774,  diswivered  osygen  by  beating  mer- 
coric  oxide,  a.  discovery  8ai<l  also  to  have 
been  made  independently  in  France  by 
lAvoisier,  and  in  Sweden  by  Scheele, 
Henry  Caveudiab  (1731-1810),  utilising 
the  observation  of  Priestley  thnt  some 
water  hud  been  produced  when  electric 
Bparlca  were  passed  through  a  mixture  of 
hydrogi^n  and  air,  succeeded  in  17.SI  in 
tile  synthesis  of  water,  thus  determining 
its  composition.  To  these  discoveries 
Butherford  added  that  of  nitrogen,  and 
Bchede  that  of  chlorine — the  latter  also 
preparing  a  number  of  orgitnic  substances. 
Lavoisier  (I7'13-1794),  taking  up  the  dia- 
ooveries  of  bis  conteiuporuries  and  adding 
(bento  bis  own,  laid  down  tlie  true  theory 
of  combustion,  swept  away  the  old  notions 
of  phlogiston  (a  kind  of  combustion-Eout 
rosident  in  all  combustible  bodies),  and  by 
a  aeries  of  admirable  monogriiphs  placed 
chemistry  on  a  sound  basis  of  fact,  and 
established  the  indestructibility  of  matter. 
John  Dalton  (17(if)-lSU)  in  1803  iRsned, 
for  the  first  time,  a  Uilile  of  tlie  '  relative 
weights  of  tlie  ultimale  particles  of  gase- 
ous and  other  bodies,'  and  in  1^07  his 
'atoiiiiu  tlieory  '  was  mndi.'  known  to  the 
world.  This  theory  posits  the  'atom,'  or 
indivisible  |>article,  us  the  fundamental 
unit  of  tlie  chemical  element ;  each  atom 
liaa  ita  own  weight  in  relation  to  other 
atoms.  Hydrogen  being  the  tightest 
known  element,  the  weight  of  an  atom 
of  hydrogen  ts  tjiken  aa  one,  and  the 
weight  of  every  other  atom  la  a  multiple 
of  t^t  Oif  hydrogen.    TIub,  oxygen  being 


sixteen  times  an'  lieavy  ■■  liydrogM,  j 
atomic  weight,  or  the  '  weight  ntmi 
oxygen  is  16.     Aa  an  »ton)  is  tJiO  t 
particle  of  un  element  that  can  enter  j 
combination,  this  relative  weight  of  ■ 
gpti  is  the  least  weight  witli  wliich  it) 
enter  into  combination.     Atouu  are  I 
ther  classified  according  to  the  uuub 
other  atoms   with   which  they  comli 
Tbe  combining  power  of  hydrogen  id 
one,  and  elements  that  combine  with  I 
drogen  atom  for  atom  ar«  called  mo 
Elements  one  atom  of  which 
with  two  of  hydrogen  are  dyads,  tbowf 
combine  with  three  of   hydrogen 
and  BO  on.     A  line  is  sometimn 
denote  this  combining  atomicity,  andj 
term  '  chemical  bond  '  is  used  to  deacf 
it ;  then  we  obtain  graphic  foormulie  «f 
compounds.     Thus ; — 

11_       _a  H^       —0-       — K 

Ilyilriit^pn.  (.'hlorini!.  Kjdrogi^ri.  Oivjf«i,  Hjdngcft 


Tl^dniclJorir  Had. 

Dfid. 
W»tnt. 

H 

H N H 

NilrrKttn. 
Triail. 

Ammonia. 

e--fc n 

A 

C^C«ib«ii.    TetruL 

Mi'lhaa*. 

t 


The  letters  used  are  the  first  letters  ol 
the  names  of  the  elements,  and  ara  calUi 
their  symbols.  When  all  the  bonds  of  tlM 
elements  in  a  compound  are  satisfied.  La 
joined  to  others,  the  compound  Is  stable ; 
when  any  bond  Is  unsatislied,  the  ooia- 
poand  is  unstable.  When  to  the  atomio 
theory  of  Dalton  was  added,  in  1808  by 
Gay  Lu£sac,  and  in  1811  by  Aroeadn^ 
the  law  of  combination  of  gaaeous  bodiM 
by  volume,  the  foundations  of  oliemisttj 
may  be  said  to  have  been  completed. 

Chemistry  was  for  a  long  time  divided 
into  two  great  brancbea,  inorgaiuc  aud 
organic.  The  first  comprised  all  sub- 
stances which  were  not  produced  by  liv- 
ing things  ;  the  second  all  products  <A 
animal  and  vegetable  activity.  Tlie  &nt 
could  lie  artificially  produced,  the  secood 
could  only  be  produced  bj  vital  action. 
This  distinction  was  broken  down  in  1838 
by  Wi'hk-r,  who  produced  urrra  aitiGcially. 
Alccihol  was  soon  after  made  in  the  la- 
boratory, and  since  then  hundmds  of  on 
giinic  substances  have  been  manufncturfd 
by  the  chemist.  In  1837  Wuhlcr  dc«cTib*d 
organic  chemistry  us  an  'endless  and  patJi- 
les3  thicket,  in  which  a  utun  mar  wdl 
dread  to  wander,'     The  thicket  u  --" 
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I  hj  p«ths  easy  to  travrJ.    Hat  it  is 

jcr  '  DTvantc  '  cbuniUtry,  for  the  oid 

I  m  brid^M.    It  in  now  '  tiin  cliitniistry 

At  carboii  cuuijioundit,'  for  the  pns 

9or«b((enoeot<tarboD,  with  its  Ktmii^ 

I  of  ■elf-ottocUtioii,  ia  now  the  di- 

;  mark  o(  the  two  gKia.i  branubcs  of 

nisti7. 

Tlie  chemistry  of  carbon  conifiouutls 

huB^Q  two  mftin divisioiis^tbat  of  th^ 

pnfiin,  oleliDo,  aod  allied  groups,  and 

i  titet  of  tbo  aromatic  hydrocarbons.     In 

I  Ab  fint  «crif«  thv  CArbon  atoms  are  linked 

[fachuns;  in  theseeond  they  form  n  closed 

E,  cftUcd,  from  lli«  itnmo  of  its  proposcir, 

knlc's  rii^     Thus  wo  hure  ns  types  of 

lone: 

0=H, 


C^H, 


C=H, 


C— H 


H 


Propane.      Blhene.     Acetylene. 
Itypeol  the  other ; 
H 


i 


„/ 


C— H 


C— H 


V 

Benxeno, 

In  inorganic  chomiitry  tho  prngress 
h*8  been  pv^t,  Uiougb  li-jw  strilcing.  In 
1837  liftr-thm  itlunienta  wtirn  known  ;  in 
IWI  the  number  liiui  ris'-n  li>  nevoiity, 
■nd  it  is  sUe^i-d  tliiit  some  twnity  more 
fcs*?  be«u  diawvered  in  nire  Sc!iaiUuu.via.n 
nMakby  Knuaaud  Nilsou.  As  yt-t,  liow- 
•wr, '  inoTfcanic '  chemistry  baa  fail(-d  to 
yifid  generalisivtioDs  similar  U>  tbose  of 
'W^uiic.'  and  it  remains  a  mass  of  sonie- 
«Mt  disjointed  facts.  The  i^uestion  of 
Ifce imraibility  of  decomposing  the  bodies, 
kow  r^acded  as  elemeotary,  is  engaging 
the  attention  of  chemists.  Crookes  has 
MraHted  ibat  all  chcmicai  atoms  are  but 
■Ul^tM  of  a  priiupvnl  substance,  'pro- 
tyle,'  bot  his  Uioory  still  locks  experi- 
nental  rcritication. 

In  l««ching  chemistry  it  is  important 
tiaithatCAcbcr  should  bear  in  mind  Wil- 
l>aaHarv«y'srvti)«rk,tliatthosewhofnilto 
obtain  bj  mcftns  of  their  Moses  and  obser- 


vation an  exact  knowledge  of  th«  objects 
with  which  they  are  concoFDed  fill  thntn. 
selvfis  simply  with  '  inane  fnncips  nnd 
empty  imaginations.'  As  Pmfpssor  lIuK- 
Iny  says,  commenting  on  this  reinnrk  of 
Harvey's,  '  You  may  tell  a  stuilent  tliat 
u-at#r  IS  comjHjsed  of  oxygen  jind  liydro- 
geix  ;you  may  give  him  Uie  formula  writ  ten 
ill  pretty  letters,  nnd  sliow  him  complifai.ed 
signs  witli  bonds  Ut-tweL-iv  tliem,  an<l  all  the 
rest  of  it ;  and  by  so  doing,  if  1  mistake 
not,  you  will  till  bis  mind  witli  ibo  inane 
formulas  and  empty  imaginations  of  which 
Uarvey  speaks  :  or  you  may  take  the  com- 
plete substance — a  glass  of  water — nnd 
without  going  one  iota  beyond  common 
Ungaage  and  matter  of  olwervatinn  yoa 
may  get  out  of  it  the  elementary  bodies  of 
which  it  is  composed,  show  him  the  pro- 
cvn*,  anil  thereby  fix  in  his  mind  for  «ver 
a  eompli'te,  real,  physical  conception,  on 
which  be  can  build.'  (See  TrmUite  on  CAa- 
minlry,  by  Professors  Rosuoe  and  Schor- 
leitimer,  3  vols.  ;  Cfifininlri/  of  Uie  Catbon 
CompouniU,  by  ProffSHOr  Schorlemmer  ; 
Walls's  edition  of  fi/utu^/  Organic  and 
Inorganic  Clu-mistry.  2  vols.  ;  Organio 
Chei'ii'lrij.  bv  H.  V.  Morley.) 

Childhood  (Characteristics  of). — Ohild- 
natui'e  forms  the  special  materiiLl  on  which 
tlie  teacher  has  to  work,  and,  as  such,  the 
study  of  its  characteristics  is  a  matter  of 
prime  concern.  In  attempting  to  define 
these  we  must  be  carefal  to  select  only 
common  and  eitsential  traits  of  childhood. 
Children  difl'er  much  leas  from  one  anothnr 
than  adults;  nevertheless,  individual  dif- 
ferences liegin  to  present  themselves  from 
theiirst,  (.fe  Isdividualitv.)  The  child 
is  to  lie  regarderl  as  a  distinctly  human 
being,  in  whom  the  liiKher  attributes,  in- 
tellectual and  moral,  thikt  mark  off  man 
fruiii  the  lower  aniniiils  are  nnscent,  and 
tiia  educator  has  first  of  all  to  view  the 
child  in  this  light.  At  the  same  time  ho 
hail  to  reirard  the  child  at  Ma  great  distance 
from  adult  man  and  as  a  link  of  connection 
between  tlie  species  and  the  animal  world 
and  nature  as  a  whole.  In  order  to  illaik 
trate  lliis  we  must  distinguish  between 
the  several  modes  of  activity  or  functions 
of  the  human  organism.  These  may  bo 
conveniently  divided  into(i)  the  vegetative 
functions,  by  which  the  physiciil  frame- 
work is  being  built  up  and  onlarge*l  by 
exchange  of  materials  with  the  envir()n- 
ment ;  {b)  animal  functions,  sensibility 
and  motility,  by  which  U&ipl«SUT»Q&  aw  to- 
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Mdved  from  without,  and  movemetiUi  eze- 
catod  in  s(lju«tm«tiit  to  these  impressiaiu ; 
snd  (e)  tliu  spt'ciallf  humao  functions, 
which  mako  up  whitt  wc  ftall  oonacioilsriess 
or  mpnt.al  lil'i-  in  its  higher  rlevelopmeiits 
of  intn11i^iic:i-  or  thought,  (^tuotian  ami 
will.  TJic  diilil  itt  hniwlly  marlced  off 
from  thi-  uiiult  by  thn  pr<!]ioniienince  of 
the  lower  fuiictiousi  over  the  higher.  To 
this  exWat  it  may  bo  auiJ  to  U-long  more 
to  uiiture  aiiil  tlie  iiiiimul  world  tliuii  to 
btUDauity.  At  first  its  life  is  lurjjely  phy- 
aoai.  The  varying'  &tat«a  of  siitisfnction 
and  dissatisfaction  coDiiected  with  fluctu- 
ations in  the  bodily  life  luikke  up  its  plea- 
sure and  its  pain.  Tlie  lirat  nclivitics  of 
the  orgnnM  of  sense  und  niovcmr^nt  nrc 
directed  towiinis  the  sntisfar.tinn  nf  phy- 
Bicut  wiinta.  The  lirst  iictioiis  arc  prompted 
by  instincts  which  it  slmrps  with  the  lower 
anitniils.  At  the  sunm  time  the  chihl  is 
diBtiiiguished.  from  tliii  mere  animu.1  from 
the  liegiiiniiig.  Tliis  is  seen  partly  in  the 
fhirt  UiiLt instinct  pliiysu  vtry  limited  piirt. 
While  the  newly -hiitched  chicken  can  not 
only  run  alwut,  but  osccule  nice  muscular 
adjustments  in  the  net  of  pecking,  the  child 
bus  tn  lejirn  the  use  of  its  rye-s,  its  hands, 
and  ita  feet  by  ii  slow  and  difficult  prncpsa 
of  trial.  The  very  helplessness  of  infancy 
itBelf,  contrasting  in  ita  degree  and  in  its 
duration  with  the  corresponding  state  of 
the  lower  animals,  is  a  iliatinetively  human 
feature.  For,  according  to  theevolutioniat, 
the  prolonged  dependence  of  the  buman 
otlspring  on  others'  protection  and  aid  is 
cloaety  connccljrd  with  the  growth  and 
deepirniiiK  of  the  social  feelings  in  the  past 
liialory  of  the  race.  From  the  very  first, 
too,  tlio  child  displays  the  ({erni  of  a  fi'eer 
spiritual  acliiity.  Thus,  the  infant  shews 
itself  what  tlie  animal  never  tdjews  itaelf, 
a  perfectly  dtsinterested  observer.  It  looks 
at  and  admires  tlungs  which  have  notliing 
(o  do  with  its  pbysicjil  ne^s,  and  shows 
the  first  crude  germs  of  a  sciontilic  curio- 
sity in  examining  the  objects  that  are  put 
into  its  hands.  The  whole  Geld  of  chil- 
dren's playagain  is  a  striking  illustration, 
both  in  its  pure  disinterr'st^idnc.ss  and 
it«  mimicry  of  adult  action,  of  their  supe- 
riority to  the  animuL  A  proper  luider- 
Ktnnding  of  the  relation  of  the  human  to 
the  Kub-human  in  the  child  is  essential 
to  its  proper  managctriont  uiiil  cducution. 
Thus  tbci  parent  has  to  watch  the  elVcct  of 
bodily  atatcit  on  the  teiu[ier  of  the  iiifiuit. 
the  teuohing  uf  Puttduxxi  and  Frocbcl  as 
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to  tlie  true  method  of  infiint-tninin 
based  on  the  recognition  of  the  truth  1 
the  use  of  the  organs  of  sense  nod  of  i 
ment  is  the  slartins  point  in  tbo  dov 
nient  of  mind-  Turning  to  the 
strictly  mental  char»cteriBtic8of  tlie  i 
we  3i«  tliiit  it  contrasts  witli  the  i 
respect  of  each  of  the  tliroe  phases,  i 
ligence,  feeling,  and  will,  Witit  reep 
the  lirst,  sense  knowledge,  i.e.  the* 
tion  of  outer  objects,  miilce«  up  tlie  i 
part  of  llie  intellectual  life,  the  hig 
activities  of  iniAginatiOD  and  rca«on 
pearing  only  in  very  crude  form  and ' 
close  connection  with  sense-  tK^riMiptioii. 
The  pi^-occupatioo  of  the  child'x  minil 
with  out^er  things  is  a  serious  obstAck  t* 
the  growth  of  that  reflection  Uiion  *elf 
which  is  necessary  to  moral  developmeat. 
At  the  same  time  tlie  cJiild's  advancing 
knowledge  is  secured  by  an  insatiable  cu- 
riosity, which  shews  it^lf  on  the  one  hand 
in  the  direct  exaiuinAliou  of  objects  of 
sense,  and  on  the  other  hand  in  ceaseleo 
questionings  of  others.  The  t^nchableneu 
of  the  child  arises  from  tliis  abunduit  in* 
quisittveness,  aided  by  a  belief  in  otJien^ 
superior  knowledge,  which  is  only  the  ex- 
pression in  the  intpllectual  S[>h<!m  of  ita 
dependence  on  others,  (.S'''  Cui(IOKITT-) 
The  feelings  of  the  child  again  aiX'  chano- 
terised  hy  the  preponderance  of  tiut  senao* 
element,  and  the  absence  of  those  piYiCMM* 
of  imagination  and  thought  which  ar«  in- 
volverl  in  all  the  higher  emotions,  ns  the 
liner  sort  of  sympathy,  the  love  of  trutli, 
and  tlie  sense  of  justioe.  Ttie  violence  «i 
childi«n's  feelings  is  closely  connected  wili 
the  excessive  force  of  sense -i in preasions, 
tlie  absence  of  reflection,  and  the  want  ct 
will-power  in  checking  &nd  coiitrolUug  tie 
outburst.  With  this  turbulence  w«  bave 
a  striking  degree  of  volatility  and  Cftpri- 
ciousness,  which  contrasts  with  the  lasting 
afiections  and  dispositions  of  later  life. 
The  dependence  of  childhood  exprtissest 
itself  in  the  region  of  the  feelings,  not  only 
in  the  instinctive  love  of  society,  hut  in 
the  natural  desire  for  others' good  o|)iniaai. 
(,S'e/?  Emotidxs.)  Lastly,  we  sc^o  tliat  tbe 
child's  power  of  i-oluntarj'  action  is  tiar- 
rowly  circumscribed  by  its  inahility  t» 
represent  the  more  reniot<«  conituinences 
of  ita  actions  and  U)  check  or  inbiUt  the 
solicitations  of  the  iuuued)at«  prewut. 
The  depeiiiiencc  of  childhood  abows  itaeU 
hffre  as  the  instinctof  obedience,  by  wbieh 
tlie  will,  under  favourable  conditions,  eaail/ 
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and  withnut  much  pninfiil  friction  subor- 
diMite*il«clf laninprriorvil].  (.SVW11.L.) 
(Par  »  d(it*ilpd  Account  of  thf^  clmrtcliT- 
miat  of  childivn,  tn  ttin  wnrka  on  cliiH- 
mdiokifcjr  by  B.  Pctm,  Fimt  Thr<!f  Y'.arii 
tfChildiood,  Sic,  Prof.  Prcyor*  /)i>  grrk 
in  Kindiri,  aina  Cliild  ami  Child-  XtUurn, 
bf  the  BurouesB  Slaruiiliultx  Biiluw  ;  ct. 
uticle '  EiifHDce'  in  Butsaon's  Dietionnaini 

^-VksiA't  Hospital,  popularly  known  uti 
'iMBIueCoatSctiooI,  isoiit^of  Ui«Gvi!ll()yaJ 
BoipjtaJa  of  the  city  of  Loudou.  and  was 
faiiiik(lliyEaw»rtVl..l.'i53.  Theaubual 
ICTHititt  of  this  witilthj-  foundation  fluu- 
tetai  coDxiiiBmbly,  Imt,  exclusive  of  its 
•MuioD  choritisi  for  the  blind,  is  seldom 
Wlhw.  fiO,00<W.  Tliriiumbfirofchildren 
M  ibc-  foundiktion  is  nliout  I  l/iO,  including 
10  girls  Mid  300  bcij's  at  the  jircpanitory 
Btthliahnienl  al  Hfrtfurd.  Al«^ut  180 
MB  a«lmiU«l  ^luiuiklty.  Thn  timn  of  «H- 
mittioD  is  trota  vv^hl  to  teit  years  of  age, 
■■d,  «xclauve  of  upecial  riKhtti,  under 
fvtain  tmaU  rested  in  City  Compunieii 
nj  otheT  tiodies,  ia  by  preseiitiition  of  a 
|Dmnior.  'l'h«'  chief  qiiaJiliculiou  for  ub- 
Uining  a  prc«entation,  in  the  vwta  of  uhil- 
dnsu  not  orphans,  ostensibly  rests  in  the.ir 
pumt«  not  possessing  ad«(|uat«  iiieanii  for 
tk  muntenance  and  educatiou  of  their 
bnilies.  Th«  usual  qualification  fur  th» 
ttcctton  of  a  govi?mor  ia  a  donatioti  of 
soon  A>  tho  children  in  the  sclioola  are 
hoanlcd  «n<l  clothed,  ns  well  as  educated, 
■  large  omounr.  of  the  annual  income  is 
CEpendnd  upon  clothing  and  mainteiiauce. 
VwiooK  Mrlicnuw  hare  heen  proposed  of 
kle  jtmrt  tot  mmmlelling  this  imporlajit 
tODnoBtion,  Mtd  liringing  it  into  harmony 
with  th*  reguin-nmnts  of  the  times,  {See 
Xrporl  vf  StUei  Comtiiilte/i  rm  Hiiiiowfd 
SAeoUAct*,  18S-.) 

Ciril  Snrice.  flee  Examinations. 
Clurie*]  Studies.  -^inc«  the  revival 
of  Inming  the  place  of  honour  in  the  edii- 
cMiofial  ^at«us  of  Europe  has  bpi-n  occu- 
fiti  by  the  study  of  the  uUsiiics.  The 
»orii  'classics'  (icriptoivii  elamrici)  mwins 
prupwly  '  of  or  belonging  to  tlie/rj(  dnas,' 
<r  'fottliy  of  being  classed';  cf.  the  Ox- 
fonl distinction  between  'paas'uitin  and 
'dan'  men-  But  the  word  bss  been  imr- 
■W»«J  down  U>  denote  the  writers  of  Gret'cu 
ud  Rome.  Ouring  the  period  of  scho- 
hnieum  (until  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
•Mary)  int«reKt.  in  Oreok  imd  Latin  lit«- 
atan  imd  be«a  decaying;  the  impulse 
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given  by  Charlemagne  in  founding  schooln 
for  the  stu<iy  of  Latin  and  also  of  4jli'eek 
Hied  oot,fiud  Latin  was  cultivated  for  prac- 
tical purpcwes  only,  an<l  an  a  matter  of 
nrccsJdty ;  for  Latin  was  tho  only  universal 
iiKidiuni  of  communication,  nnd  was  the 
language  of  the  Church  and  the  law.  The 
Rpniiissance — that  griuit  roiiction  ugiiinst 
medieval  ism — resulted  in  the  first  placo 
ill  a  revived  study  of  Grpek  and  Lntin ; 
tho  clnssics  were  studied  in  tho  spirit  of 
Schiller's  poem,  Dtr  GMIer  GrieeJvmlandu, 
as  embodying  the  wisiloui  and  beauty  of 
a  lost  order  of  thin^,  as  s  voice  from  a 
higher  world.  For  the  '  practical '  Btu<ly  of 
Latin  was  sul'stituted  the  study  of  Greek 
nnd  ]>Atin  literature.  At  the  present  day 
the  cinsaics  niay  be  said  to  l>e  engaged  in 
thp  struggle  for  existencp.  Botli  in  Mng. 
land  iind  abroad  there  is  a  strong  party 
chiiming  as  a  right  the  aWitiun  of  the 
c!iia.iics,  or  at  any  rate  Uieir  relegation  to 
n,  sulionlinate  position.  How  this  move- 
ment  originatjid  is  a,  i|ueation  which  wu 
need  not  discuss  lier<!.  For  tlie  present 
we  are  uoncernetl  with  (1)  the  arguments 
wliich  may  he  advanced  in  defence  of  it; 
and  (2)  the  counterarguments  in  defence 
of  the  classics. 

Tlie  main  contention  of  the  supporters 
of  a  'modern' education  is  that  so  many 
other  subjects  of  modem  growth  demand 
recognition  in  a  scheme  of  education  that 
time  cannot  be  spared  for  the  long  disci- 
pline of  Greek  and  Latin.  The  tiinn  do- 
volj^d  to  cinsaics  would  be  suHicieiit  to 
oiiihrace  a  complete  cycle  of  the  physical 
sciences.  Modern  languages  are  a  disci- 
pline in  language,  and  might,  from  tliat 
point  of  view,  makn  good  in  piirt,  if  not 
entirely,  the  lossof  the  classics,  while  their 
practical  utility  cannot  be  left  out  of  sight 
by  a  commercial  nation  likt!  ourselves. 
Tne  study  of  Eiigliah  literature  would,  it 
is  maintained  by  Professor  Huxley,  he  a  far 
Itotter  school  of  literary  taste  and  culture 
than  that  of  the  writers  of  Gi'cece  and 
Rome ;  '  the  ascent  of  Parnasiius  is  too 
steep  to  permit  of  our  enjoying  the  view,' 
and  few  reach  the  top.  What  thorei  is  of 
good  in  the  classics  could  be  better  studied, 
from  the  lestlietic  point  of  view,  in  trans- 
lations. '  I  should  just  as  soon  think  of 
swimming  across  the  Hudson  in  a  coat  of 
mail  when  I  can  take  a  penny  steamer,' 
cries  Emerson,  '  as  of  studying  the  clasidcs 
in  the  original  when  I  can  read  tlicm  iu  tho 
admirable  translations  ot^r.^\\ix.'  ^Tbe 
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cUsncA,'  says  Yn^sor  Huxley,  '  are  aa 
little  suit«d  to  be  the  staple  of  k  Htieral 
eduwttion  nspftlajontoiogy.'  The  great  aim 
of  education,  hti  holHs,  is  to  impnrt.  a,  koow- 
leilgr-  of  till!  univ<!rs(!  aA  govcmcii  liy  law. 
Nature  hp  tiimiparcs  to  a  hnnnGceiit  aiiKcl 
pluyingagameof  chcjntwitli  man,  in  whiuh 
defeat  mejiTis  il«ith.  Binoru-i'  is  u,  know- 
leilgo  of  tiiu  lnwii  of  thn  pime.  Thus 
tile  dcniuud  is  for  what  Ims  bii«ii  (.•ullej 
uu  'autoL'hUiouuus'  tducaliDii — an  educa- 
tiou  rooted  in  modem  life  and  modem 
needs.  That  such  aa  education  is  a  pos* 
Bibility  is  proved  by  the  example  of  Greece 
herself.  From  the  point  of  view  of  train- 
iujl,  Mr.  H.  Spencer  and  Mr.  Ruslnn  ninin- 
tnin  that  'tht?  science  which  it  is  the  highest 
power  to  possess,  it  is  also  the  best  cxer- 
cise  to  auijuire';  in  fact,  that  there  is  it 
sort  of  prc-estJililished  harmony  between 
utility  and  cducativt-  valuK 

On  Uio  other  hiiiid,  the  cliiasicH  are  not 
without  powerful  chiuupionB.  JuluiStuurt 
Mill,  uut  hiiuself  a  blind  worshipper  of 
'authority.' held  cuost  strongly  that  nO' 
thing  could  repliu'e  Latin  and  Greek  as 
educational  iiistrii meets.  He  defended 
them  mainly  on  the  atwre  of  formal  train- 
ing. 'The  distinctions  between  the  va- 
rious parts  of  sp«ich  are  distinctions  in 
thought,  not  merely  in  words.  The  struc- 
ture of  every  sentence  is  a  lesson  in  logic, 
.  .  .  The  languages  which  tench  the  laws 
of  universal  grammar  best  are  those  which 
have  tho  most  definite  rules,  and  whiuh 
provide  distinct  forms  for  the  greatest 
number  of  distinctions  in  thought.  In 
the.se  ijimlitiuH  thu  classical  liuigiinges  have 
an  incoiii  [iambic  EU|)eriority  over  every 
niodt^ni  language;'  it  might  be  adde<l  over 
Hebrew  and  Sanskrit,  Again,  in  per- 
fection of  litorury  form  the  ancients  are 
pre-eminent;  the  'idea'  has  thoroughly 
])enetr>iled  the  form  and  created  it.  Every 
word  ia  in  its  right  place — every  eeDt«nce 
a  work  of  art.  Modem  literature  locks 
tin-  simplicity  and  directness  of  the  aneient 
cluasica.  What  they  would  have  expressed 
in  a  single  sentence,  a  modern  wril"3r  will 
thrvw  into  three  or  four  dllirrent  forms, 
presenting  it  under  dill'enmt  lights.  In 
{act,  Mill  claims  for  da^ical  literature 
vliat  Hegel  claimed  for  ckMieol  art,  that 
the  form  and  tho  matter  am  Bd<^(juate  one 
to  the  other.  But  oven  though  the  stn^ 
of  litomry  enjoyment  be  not  rwich cd,  there 
ar«  many  who  hold  that  the  truining  in- 
volved in  »  ma«tory  of  the  element*  of 
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Latin  (q.v.)  is  invaluable.     Modpm 
guages  are  too  like  our  own  to  givn  i 
degree  of  emancipation  from  th«  thmldo 
of  words  which   comca  from    comjisriu 
classic  with  t'nglish  modes  of  expn-Kiion.! 
To  translate  '  1  should  havo  spokt-n '  Jnt 
ift.n)Win.  is  more  of  a  lesson  in  thoa 
than   tfl   translate  it  into  /cA  tciirde 
rprnehen   habcn,  or  .Tauraig  dil,   becaus 
the  fonn  is  worn  different^     StiU  ,__ 
stress  is  laid  upon  tlie  educational  vals 
of  the  higher  kinds  of  eompoeition. 
recasting  of  the  thought,  the  exenT»«  > 
the  CM  ilh-iniur  involved  in  clothing  i 
idea  in  Greek  or  Latin,  has  been  ouli 
the  ■  microcosm  of  a  lil^eraJ  education '  (i 
Sidgwick),     Perhaps  the  atrongcait  tcaitl^ 
mony  of  modem  times  to  the  value  of 
classical  education  is  the  Berlin  Meinuru 
of   l>if<0,  addre^ed  to  the  Prusouw 
ister  of  Education,  on  the  question  of  ( 
mission  of  RraUchiilrr  (?.«.)  to  the 
veraiticE.     This  memorial  represenw 
unaiuinous  views  of  the  members  of 
faculty  of   uliilosophy  (ie,   arts  and 
ences),   auu    was    signed    by    Hoffn 
Helmholtz,  Peters.  Ziipitza,  Ac,  as 
as  by  the  classical  professors.    The  me 
rUl  insists  upon  the  value  of  cL 
philology  in  cultivating  'the  ideality  i 
the  scientific  sense,  the  interest  in  sciei 
not  dependent  on  nor  limited  br  pntctio 
aims,  but  as  ministering  to  tiie   lil; 
education  of  the   mind  and    thn   man] 
sided  exercise  of  the  thinking  faculty. 
To  hold  the  scales  between  »'i<(W» 
strongly  held  and  so  ably  inaintainod  ia  ] 
diHicult  tusk,  but  must  be  nttfwpted  [ 
In  the  Brst  place,  it  niiiy  lie  well  to  disp 
of  certain  fallacies  whicli  rest  upon  popular 
prejudice  rather  than  upon  any  busis  of 
reason  or  experience.     1,  That  the  olassica 
train   only  the  memory,   not  thought  or 
observation.     It  may  fairly  be  replietl  that 
llioujih  memory  ia  involved,  it  is  not  ne- 
cessarily involved  more  than  in  any  other 
discipline.     The  learning  of  gniminarl 
rote  is  falling  out  of  favour  ;  the  diction af 
meanings  of  words  are  learnt  not  by  i 
conscionflexevclseof  theportativeraemor 
but  ill  the  same  way  as  the  namrs 
dowers  or  animals  in  studying  natur 
history.      The    syntactical    structure 
lAtin  and  Greek  ia  mor«  '  logical "  in  it 
chaj^cter  than  anything  in  thn  disciplii 
of  physical  sciences.    (Hiscri-ation — not,  i 
course,  sense-observation— is   ixinstAutly 
exercised  in  tmnilation  and  compositta 


9or  »  it  practicaUy  fonnd  tbat  cliuisical 
■cbokn  u«  1«8S  capable,  ss  t.liliikers,  tlinn 
phvxicUts.    '2.  Tlia,t  cla&ucs  ioeVcr  a  blind 
wliifivtice  toauthqrilv.    itut  no  ono  now- 
^jm  hotiJa  th»t  the  cUmic  wriUtrs  am  nil 
Bqull;  worthy  of  acl mi  ration,  or  ckims 
njr  speml  considciMtion  for  th<'  npinions 
vUeh  tbty  expron.     (iminmnr  {q.v.)  is 
aM  the  ortn  tiMy  cmUion  of  aohm)!  iii:ist«rs, 
\m  the  record  of  Uw  diRcoverml  by  piittent 
lilwiiiillinii.  nnd  liublt!  to  ri->viHi[)u  by  any 
•^MtttDt  inquirer.     Hill  lii*lt]  prt.-eisoly 
Iba  DppoMt«  0|i<nibn  us  to  tlie  effects  of 
dmieiil  sUuljr.     3.  Thai  tJiere  is  some- 
Ikiu  grot«aque  and  medis'VHl  in  classical 
■lUiiiM.     It  has  been  shown  above  that  so 
iirtroiu  being  mediwv*!,  tho  ciftwiics  have 
WaUkibed  tiieir  position  in  our  schools 
tod  nniTersities  by  a  n>volt  iiKainut  ino- 
diMtvlism.    4.  That  the  mi-tho<l  of  tc^uch- 
ii^tkeclaMicscuinotlm  further  iinprovp<l. 
Sn  br  is  thiii  front  bf  ing  true,  thiit  the 
Kinntific  problem  of  constitutiiij;  the  rules 
tifmaxaur  is  still  only  in  proceitfi  of  solu- 
tiin,  and  the  exialijiice  of   tlie  didactic 
pnlileni  of  detemuiiiiig  what  and   how 
nuch  tlioald  be  taug^lit  at  e>'VL-)i  stjvge  hns 
caljr  begun  to  be  realised  in  its  full  import. 
On  tli«  other  hand,  the  championii  of 
phjncftl  MctntKM!  do  not  always  have  fair 
pby.    It  in  pofiularly  supposed  that  '  sci- 
tnott'conxiKta  in  uccuiuulation  of  infomiii- 
tion,  (ucli  as  tliat  when  a  candli?  burns 
mter  and  carbonic  acid  .^re  produced,  and 
thil  the  Kood  of  physiciil  science  may  lie 
got  by  studying  its  results  in  books.    This 
is  lo  misunderstand  and  undermtiO  the  ilis- 
cipltDe  o(  the  laboratorj-.     Tlic  value  of 
tninini;  in  the  physical  sciencos  h  not  to 
he  mea&ured  by  the  pOR5(%siun  of  so  many 
urfal  beta  about  gaaes,  plunts,  and  aui- 
mtls.     If  rightly  pursued,  it  involves  not 
anljrapoverof  w'nM'-obsnrvjition.  without 
•bieli  a  man  tnitst  bi-  coniiiilf>red  iis  bo  far 
uiiMd  and  di>fcctir(!,  but  also  a  habit  of 
niad  and  attitude  towards  thn  universe, 
■Wch  havo  a  very  direct  beariuK  upon 
bolli  the  criticism  and  the  conduct  of  life. 
He  man  or  womiin  who  has  physiologicivl 
fauwlcdgn  will  be  so  far  in  a  better  posi- 
Hon  to  maki!  a  study  of  health   and  to 
briofCBpchtUIreu  wisely:  will  be  less  likely 
toiigaora  the  'laws of  the  j.'ame,' to  helieTo 
ia  Uie  ilominAtJon  of  chance,  and  to  make 
nih  cxperimeiita  in  amateur   niodicine. 
For  to  be  scientific  is  to  know  one's  limi- 
tstir«i,  anfl  thij  is  a  power. 

niepmctttal  qaeslioo  is,  to  what  extent 


can  we  afford  to  make  education  as  com- 
plete as  possible  1  and,  supposing   that 
something  has  to  be  sacrifioed,  what  is  it 
bosl.  to  sacrifico  I    That  the  literary  side 
of   education    cannot   lie  oven    relatively 
completi!  without  classics  maybe  taken  as 
denionatratpd.     Our  study  of  Greek  and 
L<itin  is  not  so  much  the  study  of  a  foreign 
culture  as  the  study  of  our  own  past:  K> 
intimately  is   modern   culturu  connected, 
through  the  JU-niUBaafice,  with  (Jreece  and 
Rome,     We  stand  to  the  classics  in  a  dif- 
ferent relation  from  that  in  whicli  they 
stood  to  anterior  civilisations,    Gi-eek  cul- 
ture was,  generally  speaking,  aulochtlio- 
nous ;  mcKlern  culture  is  not.     And  the 
man  who  has  no  Latin  or  Greek  tluds 
himself  unable  to  proaeciit«<  his  literary 
studies  far,  or  to  1k)  a  master  even  in  the 
literature  of  his  own  country.     Still  the 
i[uestion  remains,  can  wn  afford  to  pur- 
chase this  completeness  at  the  price  which 
it  costa— a  less  complete  development  in 
tlie    direction    of   modern   studies  '/     Tho 
answer  to  it  must  depend  upon  tlie  aim 
which  pupils  set  before  tliemselves  in  lifit 
— upon   utility  in  its  broad   sense — and 
upon  the  length  of  the  school  course.    For 
those  whose  tasles  are  literary  or  artistic, 
classics  may  be  the  most '  useful'  of  studies; 
for  those  who  have  to  contemplate  an  early 
entrance  into  practical  pursuits,  they  may 
well  be  a  luxury  of  too  high  a  cost.     At 
the  present  day  the  classics  retain  a  firm 
hold  of  our  higher  English  schools,  and 
I.atin,  at  any  rate,  is  liccnming  recognised 
as  nn  important  it«ra  in  thn  education  of 
girls.     The  cluss  lists  of  the  universities 
show  no  fallingoff — if  anythingan  increase 
— inthenumberofthnse  who  devote  them- 
selves to  classics.    At  the  same  time  there 
are  signs  which  some  interpret  as  pre- 
saging a  change.    The  recent  circular  M,t«r 
ofthehead-niaatersof  Winchester,  Harrow, 
and  Marlborou;(h  {August  1H8T)  to  prin- 
cipals of  preparatory  schools,  urging  that 
Greek  should  not  be  begun  till  tlie  agH  of 
eleven,  though  intended  not  to  dist-ouruge, 
but  to  fui'tber  the  study  of  Greek,  is  re- 
garded by  some  as  the  first  step  in  the 
direction  of  abandonment  of  the  clasaical 
lines.     An  exclusively  classical  education 
has  had  its  day,  and  the  classics  will  doubt- 
less have  to  take  their  place  among  other 
subjects  for  the  future.     If  it  is  true,  as 
many  competent  teachers  think,  tliat  Greek 
and  I/itin  may  be  begun  at  a  later  a^ 
without  iny  loss  ol  ultimaW  pttAcwmcij, 


I 
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then  those  who  BUppurl  tliis  change  Are 
tho  true  friMids  A  damicnl  education. 
(.S''«  articlfis  Latin,  Giikkk,  nnil  Sci  kxor 
TRACti:si:.) 

Clusifi cation.— Two  distinct  ideujj  aru 
convcyod  by  tliis  tenn.  The  lirst  is  the 
ebujii^cntian  (sQui«tini<!a  callnd  grading, 
though  not  in  the  aen««*  iii  which  thiit  word 
is  Tiaod  in  Auit^ricu)  of  a  m-hi/ul,  in  relation 
to  other  suhools,  aocordiii^  to  ita  nima  mid 
the  mnge  of  a^ea  Ijetween  which  it  receives 
sofaoUra.  In  this  sense  schools  would  be 
claaailIedae(ii)Eilementary;  (A)  Second Ary. 
Elementary  schools  would  be  further  clas- 
aified  into  (!)  infant;  (2)  boys  and  girls 
(coixed  or  Bepn,rate} ;  {3)  higher  gnwle  ; 
(4)  t(«hnicn1.  Sncnndnry  sohools  into  (1) 
the  nins  great  public  schools  (peculiar  to 
England)  apeciti.!ly  re|)ortotl  upon  by  tho 
){oyn.l  Cotnmiasiou  of  which  Lord  Cla- 
rendon was  tho  chuirniitn;  (2)  etulowed, 
privat*,  and  proprietjuy  schools  reported 
upon  by  the  Si'liuoU  Iui|uiry  CommiBaion ; 
3.  Advanced,  techmcitl.  or  trade  schools. 
In  ita  aeuoud  meaning  the  term  refers  to 
the  classification  of  nch"lnr»  (or  grading, 
in  the  American  sense  of  the  word),  and 
covers  such  poinl«  as  (1)  the  nietliod  of 
division  of  tiie  scholars  into  class'^s  ;  (2) 
re- classification  for  particular  subjects; 
(3)  mode  and  kinds  of  prnmotion;  (4) 
method  of  stalling,  whether  thpre  is  a 
separate  leacber  for  e-nch  snlijeet,  or  (or 
each  class  in  all  subjects;  (5)  bifurcation 
into  Clascal  and  modem  'sides,'  or  de- 
partments, in  the  same  school. 

C In-Mifif^tinn  of  tfhools. — -{a)  Ele- 
vunUart/.  Tlie  tenn  'elementary  school,' 
■under  the  Elementary  Education  Act 
(England),  1870,  lueaiis  a  school,  ordepart- 
mrnt  of  a.  school,  at  which  elementary 
itduetition  is  the  principal  part  of  tlie  edu- 
cation there  gtvon,  and  does  not  include 
any  kcIujoI,  or  department  of  a  school,  at 
which  tlie  ordinary  payments  in  respect  of 
iniitruction  for  each  scholar  exceed  nine- 
pencoaweek.  A 'publicelementaryschool' 
II  ddiited  by  the  same  Act  aa  an  elemen- 
tary iichool  wliich  is  couducted  mly6ct  to 
A  coiiHcience  clause,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  conditions  required  to  he  fulfilled 
by  un  uhniientary  schonl,  in  order  to  obtain 
aa  annual  Parliamentary  grant.  It  must 
alto  be  o[)en  at  all  tinier  to  the  inspoctton 
■  of  any  of  her  Majesty's  iimpectors.  Othw 
elementary  schools  rri;ogni»iid  by  the  Edu- 
cation Acts  are  iiicludftd  with  public  ele- 
Biejitary  schools  in   thn   term    'certiliod 


efficient  schools.'    Such  sohooll  orei 
workhouse  school  certified  to  Iws  nffi 
by  the  Local  Government  Board,  any  ( 
or  State-aided  olenientaty  school  in  1 
land,  uny  national    school   in  In-lai 
uerttfiHt   day  itiduiitriaJ  school,   and 
elementary  schdl  which  is  not  coiidl 
for  private  profit  and  is  open  at  all  rei 
able  times  to  tho  inspection  of  her  Maji 
inspectors,  and  requires  the  like  ai 
ance  from  its  scholars  as  is  requi 
public  elementary  school.     The  deti 
of  a  public  oletnentory  school,  tjiken  t 
junction  with  section  l.Sof  theCode^ 
provider  that  no  attendance  in,  as  a 
recognised  in  a  ilay  school  for  any 
under  three  ypiirs  old,  or  for  any 
who  has  pussctl  in  tho  three  elemi 
subjects  in  the  seventh  standanl,  vi 
fixes  the  ages  of  three  and  thirteen 
average  inferior  and  superior  limits 
in  such  a  school.     But  children  ar«r 
(juently  admitted  wliile  under  three 
of  a^e,  and  as  aeven  years  is  the  61 
oi^  at  which  a  scholar  can  be  exftl 
in  the  first  standard,  and  many  ore 
than  that,  it  follows  that  children  of  J 
toen,  fifteen,  nnd  evensixtMDjeAn 
arc  to  be  found  in  public  elomootaiy 
who  have  not  passed  tlie  seventh 
On  the  other  hand,  the  avera^ 
which  children  leave  school  is  lo' 
the  fact  that  the  standard,  the 
which  qualilies  for  tot«l  exomptioa 
school    attendance.,  is  rarely  higher  j 
the  fifth  by  the  by-laws  of  the  toca) 
riiy,  and  h  frequently  only  th«i 
Infants'  schools  are   usually    limit4 
scholars  under  seven  years  of  ogc^ 
young    children    who    have    not    p 
Standard    I.    are   frequently  ret*iiH 
such  schools  until  seven  or  eight  yti 
age.      llii/hi-.r  ffradt  eUmimtari/  trnot 
Various  schemes  have  been  put  in  n 
tiou  by  the  school  boards  In  the  I 
populous  centres  for  'higher  grodal 
mentary  schools.      The  purport  ol   ( 
si'hemes  has  been  either  (1)  to  prof] 
school  tor  children  whose  parents  ora 
and  willing  to  pay  a  higher  fee  tluui' 
ordinarily  paid  in  the  place,  in  retail 
wliich   they  are  oflTcred  a  somewhoi 
larged  curriculum  by  the  introductil 
more  class  or  specific  subjects.     It  is 
possible  to  work  such  an  ext«nded 
owing  to  the  greater  regularity 
scholars,  the  grc-ater  attention  gi 
the  parents  to  the  horoe-lcmons, 
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Ut  agfi  op  to  which  such  parents 

,t  to  beep  chrir  children  at  school. 

Mtbools  woold  coiittuD  classes  corre- 

to  all  the  stnnd^rds  of  tlie  Code. 

(?)  to  collect  into  one  central  school 
ik«  scholars  in  the  highest  standai'dK  (fre- 
{oeotlT  vny  fow  in  nuinht^r  in  »  single 
Kbool)  from  a  Kroop  of  kcIiooU  under  ii 
kIiooI  bimrd,  and,  with  or  without  an  :n< 
mturd  frn,  to  ipvv  them  tlm  iid vantages 
tt  edocatioii  under  lliest.'  uiorii  fiivouraJile 
ootiilitiona  iu  tlie  fonn  of  it  wid<;r  ooursn, 
or  ksjiecial  technical  ooutse(lhutiK,  work- 
tbop  tnatrattion,  drawin;;,  luauhine  uon- 
■traotioii,  chemistry,  itc),  suited  to  tlie 
imfaable  careers  of  the  scholars  on  leaving 
ninxA  for  work  or  bunneBs.  These  schools 
voold  contain  clfiHcs  cormipomling  only 
to  tlt«  higher  standnrds,  the  fifth  or  sixth, 
■odupwaids. 

(£}  S'cvitdartf  mJnn>U.  —  Thia  term 
Kpvn  all  KihoalK  wliidi  fpvc  an  educa- 
boo  brtwiMni  the  eleiucntary  or  prinmry 
•dwoli  on  IIm)  one  hand,  und  the  uni- 
*miti(«  on  tlie  other.  At  the  top  of  the 
bl  would  c«me,  for  HnKltud.  the  nine 

CpoUic  schools  of  Eton,  Winchester, 
..  Bunster,  Cliarterhouse,  St,  Paul's, 
Herdiaiit  Tajlois',  Utirrow,  Eu;,'bj-,  and 
&Rwibtiry.  Then wouldooine tlie SLhoolfl, 
■Iwtber  endowed,  private,  or  proprietary, 
viicfc  (he  Schools  Inquiry  Comuiissiouera 
divided  into  three  f^rades,  defined  by  the 
Ingth  of  time  during  which  parents  are 
nUing  to  keep  their  children  under  in- 
Mractioo.  '  It  is  found,'  say  the  comniis- 
vattm  {Bfport,  vol.  i.  p.  1 5), '  that,  viewed 
in  this  way,  edncatioD,  as  distinct  from 
iiiKt  preparation  for  cmploymodt,  erm  at 
{absent  be  clnMifti^d  nx  (I)  that  which  is 
to  flop  at  about  fourttten,  (2)  that  whioh 
tt  to  stop  at  atioiit  BXtifin,  iiikI  (It)  thiit 
*Ucb  is  to  cnntinui?  until  c-.ightiM-ii  or  iiini:- 
Uen ;  and  for  conviinii'-n«!  wci  shall  call 
llinv  Ibc  third,  tH!con<),  und  tlic  lirst  grade 
<4  education  n-.ip«!L:vfly.'  Furenls  who 
iWn;  lir»t  p^ulu  edncatiun  are  of  two 
kifiilt:  (a)  tho*e  of  ample  meiins,  whose 
wiA  i«  to  vidiyn  education,  and  on  whose 
behoof,  therefore,  'bifurcation'  into  mo* 
ita  bngiuge  aod  sdeuce  sides  has  been 
aiktplnd  at  MXtMof  tJie  great  schools;  and 
IM  thoM  of  ^ood  education,  but  confined 
■aam^  wbotw  wish  b  to  cheapen  education, 
hnttta  who  desire  second-grade  education 
«•  alao  of  two  classes;  (n)  those  whose 
4iUnik  are  to  enter  professions  requiring 
■rir  special  traiititig ;  (&)  ttiosc  of  strait- 


ened means,  who  are  desoribed  aM,  tn  tiie 
main,  rejecting  or  being  indifTArent  te 
I^tin,  and  desire  for  their  children  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  subject*  which  can 
Iw  turncfl  to  practicnt  use  in  business, 
t.o.  Englisli,  arithmetic,  the  elements  of 
mnthi"infttics,  some  science,  one  or  more 
modern  liingmiKes.  '  The  education  of  the 
first  grade,  which  continues  until  eighteen 
or  piiHt,  and  that  of  the  seconil  grndo, 
which  strips  at  at>out  sixteen,  seem  toinoct 
the  demiinds  of  all  the  weaJtliier  part  of 
the  community,  including  not  only  thn 
gentry  and  professional  classes,  but  all  tlie 
larger  shopkeepers,  rising  men  of  businesii, 
and  the  larger  tenant-farmers.  The  third 
grtwlc  of  education,  which  stops  at  fourteen, 
would  Im  sought  by  the  siunller  tenant- 
farmers,  thn  smidl  tradesmen,  and  superior 
artisans'  {Rrptrrt,  vrA. i.  p.  20).  The  need 
of  tliis  class  is  summed  up  as  a  tninimum, 
'  very  good  reading,  very  good  writing, 
very  gooil  aritlinietic.'  In  the  larger  and 
more  enterprising  centres  of  population 
this  class  of  persons  la  found  more  fro- 
({uently  to  desire  second-grade  tlian  tliird- 
grnde  education,  and  in  fact  either  to  rest 
cont^inted  with  the  elementary  education 
given  iu  thii  board  schools,  or,  if  they  re- 
quire anything  further,  to  seek  it  at  once 
in  a  second-grade  school.  As  an  illuatra- 
tion  of  this,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  tlie 
third-grade  schools  estjiblished  by  the  com- 
missioners at  Binningham  on  tlie  founda- 
tion of  King  Edward  VI.  were  found  to 
he  unnecessary,  and  were  abolished  after 
a  fiTW  years'  trial,  and  have  since  been  re- 
placed by  additional  second-grade  schools. 
Secondary  schoob  of  the  cliuracter  of  ad- 
vanced technical  or  trade  schools,  such  as 
tlifs  Rcole  Centrale  at  Lyons,  or  the  Higher  - 
Trade  Institute  at  Chemnitz,  do  not  exist 
at  present  in  England ;  but  their  estn- 
hliahmeiit  liafi  been  strongly  urged  hy  the 
Koyal  Comiuiaalonei-B  on  Technical  In- 
struction (2nd  Rejiiirt,  vol.  i.  p.  .i28). 

Vlmmjinat'uin  oj  nchoUim.^When  the 
scholars  of  a  school  ai-e  divided  up  into 
classes  in  such  a  way  that  each  class  is 
composed  of  scholars  of  nearly  equal  at- 
tainroenla,  they  are  said  to  be  classified,  or, 
in  the  United  States,  graded.  The  evi- 
dence of  equality  of  attainments  may  be 
arrivod  at  by  taking  one  subject  of  in- 
struction, or  several  cognate  subjects,  or 
all  the  subjects  of  the  school  course,  into 
consideration.  Thus,  there  may  be  in  a 
school  only  one  claHafic&Uon,  ot,  on  XW 
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otIier]iaad,Mmaiiyrlrunilicntii>nRM  there 
an  mbJ6CM  of  inUnx-tinn.  In  Enjitish 
AlC0UOt«i7  schooU,  wliirti  nrc  giiiilt^)  so 
laiKSlj  V>y  the  'litanilnrdK'  i>f  sxamination 
Inid  Anwn  for  hfir  M«ji»tj''a  inspectors,  it 
is  ukimI  to  tind  onlj  onn  clnssifioilion  for 
all  nijljjrtitji,  vix.  thut  liy  sUiniianlB,  unJ 
tJi(!  nrholnm  in  n  fwrticulur  itiiiidurd  con- 
stitute a  clufl«  wliifU  OBUally  goes  by  the 
name  of  the  iiULiidiird  the  syllalms  of  whicJi 
they  are  working  during  the  year.  In 
good  aeuondary  schools  it  Is  usufti  to  hnve 
at  le»st  two  citts&ificfttions,  one  for  general 
subjects,  in  eluding  divinity,  English,  Latin, 
French  (and  German),  history,  nnd  geo- 
graphy, and  another  for  arithmetic  and 
□wthemAtics.  Furtlmr  n>-cJnasili  cation  a 
DMy  tftho  placn  for  Kricnn-  nnd  for  dmw- 
ing.  The  limit  to  the  numlicr  of  ro- 
claemficatioTiK  is  Urgi-ly  detomiineU  by  the 
Raturn  of  the-  stuH",  and  hy  the  faL-ilitips 
afibnlcd  by  th»!  school  preniises  for  rapid 
andijtiint  niovenientsof  thesfholara.  Pro- 
motiunH  from  ela^is  to  class  lake  place 
annually  in  public  elementary  schools  im- 
mediately after  the  annual  inspection,  and, 
aa  no  scholar  who  has  passed  in  two  out 
of  the  three  elementary  subjects  can,  except 
under  very  special  eircu instances,  be  pre- 
sented for  examination  in  the  same  stan- 
daril  a  second  time,  tho  whole  class  (or 
standard)  is  promoted  Wlily  to  the  work 
of  the  next  class  (or  standard).  But  in 
secondary  schools  promotions  are  usually 
at  least  half-yearly,  and  fre<{Uently  t<?r- 
minal  (i.e.  three  timea  a  year).  The 
■tandani  of  the  work  of  a  given  class  is 
maintained  by  promoting  only  those  in  the 
cloM  or  chissui  below  it  who  have  earned 
their  promotion  by  ha^-ing  reai.-hp<l  the 
average  standard  of  that  clasa.  It  is  usual 
in  good  Bocomlary  boys'  schools  to  have 
«pecial  masters  for  each  of  the  subjects, 
French,  German,  science,  and  frequently 
also  mathematics,  while  all  the  other  sub- 
jects an"  taught  by  the  'class' master.  In 
the  girls' schools  recently  established  under 
the  Girls'  Public  Day  School  Company, 
and  other  proprietary  bodies,  the  'departs 
mental'  system  of  stafling,  in  its  fullest 
develiipinent,  where  every  subject  is  tAught 
by  a  specialist',  haa  found  great  favour. 
This  is  largely  due  to  tlie  fact  that  in  these 
girls'  schools  so  many  of  the  suhjecta  of 
the  curriculum  are  elective,  and  not  cnin- 
pulsotT.  The  mode  of  clruaification  known 
aa* bifurcation' — whereat  a givtmatMjKR  in 
bw  tdiool  career,  cay,  on  arriving  at  the 


fourth  form,  a  boy  has  tlie  choice  of 
tinning. a  purely  cla^ical  course  aa 
classical  '  side,'  or  combining  lea 
with  more  modern  language  or  i 
tiiathematics  on  t]i«  'modem'  Or  ' 
side — tinds  favour  prindpoll;  in 
pulilic  schools,  and  ut   SOEM 
graile  schools.     This  plan  is  OfMQJ 
objection  '  that  it  se^^ms  often  difBd 
prevent  tliese  modem  departmeDl 
iwing  a  refuge  for  boys  who«e  infoi 
ability  has  prevented  their  ^laooeM  in  i 
sical  studies,  and  a  special   d«E 
flooded  with  the  idle  and  the  dull  can 
well  be  otherwise  than*  failure'  (i 
Iitquiiy    Cnmmi^nionprs'     Rrpori,  ro). 
p.  17),    But  this  danger  hiis  been  oh 
in  many  of  the  beet  schools  wluoh 
bifurcation,  by  treating  both  'sides'ttl 
equal  dignity,  distributing  tlie  rewanbl 
the  ischool   impartially  between  the  W 
staffing  the  two  'sides'  with  luastera  i 
equally  high  attiuuments,  and  strenno 
demanding  from  both  master  and  boys  I 
equally  hi^h  standard  of  meritoriousi 

Class  Rooms.    Set  AjtciiiTKcrpiuc 
Schools. 

Clerical   Schoolmasters  aro  of 

classes.      In   many  of  the  rural 
where  the  endowment  of    thfl  school  i 
small,  the  only  way  of  obtainlnga  grwtii 
master,  where  such  is  necessary  by 
original  deed,  is  to  appoint  to  the  mn 
ship  the  incumbent  or  hia  curat«.     Thi 
are  n  few  cases  in  which  this  conrse 
peara,  in  the  present  disjointed  state 
secondary  education,  to  have  in  somei' 
gree  lai.sed  the  character  of  the 
Indeed,  in  some  of  tlie  northern  count 
the  combination  of   the  offices  of 
clet^yman  and   schoolmaster  is   frequ 
and  useful.     The  combination,  howev 
has  Iwen  objecteil  to  on  the  groond  i 
a  man  with  only  half  his  heart  in  bia ' 
and  only  half  his  time  given  to  It  is 
so  useful  to  a  school  as  one  who,  witlt  i 
minally  inferior  qualifications,  has  St 
tlie  art  of  teaching,  is  in  sympathy ' 
his  pupils,  and  devotes  his  whole  «ne 
to  his  work.    '  Some  of  the  worst  sch 
said  Mr.  Ftteh  in  his  Report  to  the  Scbc 
Inquiry  Commiaaion,  1867-88,  '  whicb] 
ever  saw  in  my  life  were  conducted 
clergymen.'    The  Court  of  Chanceiy  ', 
in  various  cases  ordered  that  the  ms 
should  be  a  clergyman  when  the  found 
of  the  school  has  not  so  ordered. 
<!^olet,  the  founder  of  St.  Paul's,  oido 


JOR  EPIDEMIC  DISEASES- 


hU  xtntntes  that  neither  of  the  masters 
tliat  school,  if  iu  onion,  Tior  the  chaplaia, 

"  hsvD  ainf  beoefiua  with  cure  or  ser- 
which  mttf  hinder  th«  buxincns  of 
:hooI.  ITiere  is  no  rule  nf  law  which 
enta  m  master  of  a  schoai  from  holiiing 
b«aeleuastic&1  pref emit' tit.  If,  of  (^uiiriu', 
B  bolding  of  the  two  offices  should  raiisi? 
n  to  ae^ecl  the  duties  of  either,  thi- 
naedy  is  the  snnie  as  if  he  uej^lectml 
Iter  of  his  offices  for  any  other  uausu. 
w  BPcoDfl  c!nM  of  clerical  sclioolraaaterH 
asstc  of  thoKc  who  havii  taken  holy 
[l«f«  with  the  view  miiinjy  of  nifvkiiig 
icbing  A  profetuion.  It  in  nt  times  ad* 
Bt«^oiu  for  a  HuhooliiuuttiT  to  he  in 
JcTK,  bt'caoiH!  some  (lurciiti  urn  not  satis- 
d  tlul  the  moralH  of  tliuir  Ixiya  urn  witU 
jkfld  ftft«r  unless  the  sdioolmaiitur  in  n 
nymftu.  His  ttikinK  to  sohoolnuistRr- 
t&>e6  Dot.  howe\-er,  uiilitnte  %'u.iii)it  his 
iBoei  4)f  promotion  io  the  Church  ;  i»- 
id  In  many  oues  it  is  favourable  to  suuh 
Mootion.  Mnny  of  our  bishops  and  other 
GOr  dignifiicd  clerics  have  been  sclioo!- 

Closini;  Schooli  for  Epidemic  Biseaies 
Kut  u-Iilom  recjuiri'il.  thnuj-h  mow  often 
biiunling  thati  iliky  st:huc>]s.  In  tlie 
fSMT  iJm:  nKnedty  can  usually  be  oh* 
[Cad  by  tMtly  ivolntion  of  suspeoterl  cnsps 
I  dovotftil  eiiMs  of  illnms  should  be 
■tad  as  llii>ii}cli  it  wn-H  cerbiin  tliiit 
tj  were  infevtioua),  and  by  tlit.'  nstiib- 
lunent  of  a  properly  orj^iuat'il  school 
KnnArTors&ii&torium(i/.v.).  The  dosing 
dftj  ecbooU  under  the  followin;{  cirouiu- 
IbnioeB  may  be  advisable  :  (1)  If  the  at- 
nduice  at  school  is  gmatly  reduced  by  a 
VR9  epidemic  [as  of  Measles,  for  in- 
■oce),  pr«reDting  the  continuance  of  a 
gakr  coarso  of  study.  (2)  lu  thinly 
Mkud  rojAl  districts,  wh<?.T«  children 
Udai  neot  oxct^t  in  school,  closing  the 
fa«d  n»»T  cffitctunlly  check  thi?  spread 
i  SB  Qpidcmic ;  but  in  towns  unA  large 
ftyi  it  is  of  littto  use,  ns  thi^  children 
ky  le^eth«r  out  of  school  hours.  (3)  If 
■ytonl  nnil«iy  d«foct«  of  thn  >u.-haol 
ieUxiei,  the  school  should  bo  uIosmJ 
their  repMr.  Oiildn^n  are  upt  to 
roond  open  drains,  to  watch  the 
m.  Mid  in  titia  way  sore  throat,  or 
lipfathefia  or  typhoid  fever,  may 
'need.  It  should  be  remembered 
leloes]  nuitttry  authority  of  the 
id,  on  the  advice  of  their  medical 
;  have  power  to  order  tlie  closing  of 


nny  public  elementary  day  school,  and  tho 

managers  of  the  school  forfeit  tliu  Rriirit 
from  the  Education  Department  on  failing 
to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  sanitary 
auOiority.  This  is  siiljjfict  to  appeal  to 
the  Kducation  il^jiftrtment.  (1)  If  more 
CJin-ful  iittention  were  paid  to  the  eai'ly 
syuipttmis  of  infectious  citsemes  (q.v.),  and 
all  children  suffering  from  suspicious  synip- 
touia  were  sent  home  until  uncertjiinty 
was  retuoved,  it  would  seldom  bo  neces- 
sary to  close  schools  on  account  of  a  pro- 
valeiit  epidemic,  Attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing additional  rules  would  also  tend  to 
obviate  the  anme  necessity  :  (2)  No  child 
should  be  allowed  to  return  to  school  until 
arwusonabletimehiiaelapsecl  (<™  Dukation 
OF  Ixfkctio.n)  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Uisejise,  nor  without  a  medical  eertiticiito 
of  freedom  from  infection,  (3)  No  other 
chOd  from  the  infectious  house  should  be 
allowed  to  attend  school,  although  appa- 
rently well,  (4)  All  parents  should  he 
obligpd  (under  penalty  of  a  line)  to  report 
nil  cnses  of  infectious  disease  to  the  sani- 
tary authority.  (5)  Where  the  lost  regu- 
liitinn  is  not  in  force,  teachers  or  the  school 
visitor  should  intimate  to  the  inspector 
of  the  sanitary  authority  the  nbsRiice  of 
nil  children  whose  cases  are  a\ispieious. 
Tea<?her3  not  infre(|uently  send  scholars  to 
enquire  about  absentees,  and  thus  they 
are  brought  in  contact  with  iufectioii, 

CoacE^Name  given  to  tutors  who 
devote  themselves  to  the  preparation  of 
students  in  fecial  subjects.  The  services 
of  a  '  coach  '  are  especially  in  request,  and 
are  proportionately  valued,  hy  cnndidatea 
for  the  various  examinations  for  uTiiver- 
Bity  honours  and  ajipointmenta  under  Go- 
vemmeut.  The  '  couch,'  l>cing  a  specialist 
in  the  subjeots  for  which  he  prepares  can- 
didate-3,  is  enabled  to  direct  his  pupil's 
attention  to  tho  technical  and  particular 
points  which  are  likely  to  arise  in  any 
special  e\ami nation. 

Cocker.  Edward  (h.  1631).— An  en- 
gi'aver  and  teacher  of  writing  and  arith- 
metic, famous  for  a  school-book  with  which 
his  uame  has  been  familiarly  associated  in 
the  phrase  'according  toCocker,'  Cocker's 
ArilkmHir,  1677,  published  after  the  au- 
thor's death,  reached  the  37th  edition  ia  ■ 
1720.  Heisalao  thereptitedauthorof four- 
t«^en  hooka  of  exercises  on  penmanship,  of 
which  one  is  extant  in  the  British  Mueeum. 

Code. — Tlie  term  '  code,'  in  its  stric* 
sense,  is  the  short  title  tor  lh<s  '  Cc>d«  ol 

■s 


Rp  jTu  liitionaTiy  tR*  towa  nf  Hi*  Committee 
of  tjie  Privy  Council  on  Education'  (q.i:), 
laid  uiumidly  ou  Uie  table  of  both  Houses 
of  Pui'liuiiii-[it,  pufsudnt  to  the  9Tth  eection 
of  tlie  Elemeutary  Edacftiion  Art,  1 870. 
When  it  hiis  bwn  upon  the  t&Ur,  for  one 
month  (during  which  itmny  lie  modi tii^H  by 
Parlianipnt),  it  becomes  luw — a  schedule, 
•in  fact, of  tke  Eleinentury  Educutioii  Acts 
of  1870,  IHTS,  1874,  1876,  1879.  1S80, 
which  together  constitute  the  Elemeatary 
Education  kw  in  force  for  the  time  being. 
There  «re  sejittrat*  Committees  of  the  Privy 
Council  on  Education  for  England  and 
Wales  and  for  Scotland,  and  spparato 
'  codes.'  These  codes  contain  the  condi- 
tions required  to  he  fulfilled  by  pnblic 
elementnry  schools,  luid  by  training  col- 
leges for  teachers,  in  order  to  obttun  an 
nimuiil  Pnrliiimentary^mtinuid  of  main- 
tenaiice.  The  codus  (or  the  two  countries 
B.re  very  similar  in  the  character  and  acope 
of  their  re^lutions,  the  three  main  points 
of  difference  Ijeiiii;  (1)  that  in  the  Scotch 
code  the  definition  of  the  class  of  school 
which  may  receive  Parliamentary  prants  is 
more  elastic  than  that  in  t-hp  English  code, 
in  the  direction  of  allowing  higher  fees  to 
be  charged,  and  greater  latitude  for  the 
teacbing  of  more  advanced  auhjects ;  (2) 
that  in  the  former  code  a  training  college 
is  defined  as  a  'college  for  the  instruction 
of  candidates  for  the  office  of  teacher,'  and 
may  tlierefore  be  either  n.  'reiiident'  or 
'iion-reaident'  college;  while  in  Uio  Intter 
eode  it  is  defined  us  an  '  inntitutioii  for 
boarding,  lodging,  nud  instructing'  eucb 
candidates,  thereby  excluding  uon-reaideut 
colleges  ;  (3)  gniduatea  in  arts  or  science 
of  any  university  in  the  United  Kingdom 
are  rccognim-tl  as  teiichers  under  certain 
conditions  as  to  practical  skill.  Accord- 
ingly it  will  be  sufficient  in  the  present 
artidd  to  Miwak  of  the  Englisli  code  only. 
The  following  Is  a  brief  analysis  of  the 
Codi::  1.  A  public  elementary  school  is 
a  school  at  which  elementary  (Vacation  is 
the  principal  part  of  the  education  thiTO 
(liven,  and  al  which  the  fees  do  not  exceed 
6fi,  a  w«'k  per  scholar.  It  iriust  be  con- 
ductwl  subject  toa  ennjf.irnr'  eUiimf,  giving 
the  right  of  exemption  of  any  ncliolar  from 
attendance  at  any  religious  worship,  ob- 
servance, or  instruction.  Religious  in- 
struction, if  given,  luunt  take  place  at 
rithor  the  beginning  or  end  of  each  school 
mwting.  ?.  The  nnnuiil  f,'Tants  are  mnde 
to  UiH  majiag'Ts  of  this  ncbool,  aft<Tr  n  re- 


port from  one  BTfier  Majeirty's  ir 
of  achooU  u|Joii  tJie  nUiUi  of  the 
building's,  tbe  quiitificatiaaKof  tlw  I 
and  the  atteiidiince  and  proficiency  i 
scholars.  No  grant  ia  mmie  fur  aaj 
struction  in  religiona  subjeota.  3. 
persons  are  eligible  as  managers  of  an  J 
raentary  school.  School  boards  at*/ 
miiniigers  of  nil  schools  provided  by  I 
Mttna^^ers  may  not.  de-rive  any 
ment  from  their  schools,  and  the 
must  not  be  conducted  for  private  | 
The  principal  teacher  nmst  bo 
(sf^  Traikikq  TifACiiBitfl).  5,  The'i 
must  have  met  not  less  tliaii  100 
(each  attendance  being  for  not  Ina 
two  hours  of  secular  instruction)  da 
the  school  year.  6.  The  annual  eran 
made  up  of  several  grants:  («)  In  mf 
schools  (ages  three  to  seven),  a_/(»«f  L 
of  9«.  (or  7i.)  for  each  unit  in  the  ava 
attendance  for  tlie  year ;  a  merit  \ 
2».,  4s.,  or  6s.,  if  the  inspector  i 
school  to  be  fair,  good,  or  exoelle 
needlework  grant  of  ia.,  and  a 
grant  of  U.  (orCt/.).  (i)  In  boys' and  j 
schools  (ages  seven  and  upwards)  a, 
grant  of  is,  6f/,  ;  a  mml  );rant  of  1a,| 
or  ;ifl. ;  a  n^fdlfwark  grant  of  l«. 
ft  miJiing  grant  of  1*. ;  an  eram 
grant  in  '  elementary '  subjects,  deter 
by  the  inspector's  reporta  on  tli«  per 
age  of  pEisses  of  xjidividiud  scholar*  i 
standards,  at  the  rat«  of  \d,  for  eucti  | 
of  percentage ;  an  f-xanntkiUian 
'class' subjects  of  U.  or  2«.  (or  eadi^ 
two  subjects;  un  KcaminatioH  granting 
moBt)two  'spocltic' subjects  of  4(Lper4 
scholar  passing  in  each  subjnct  (c 
Standa«l8V..VI..ai.d  VIL).  All. 
the  last-named  grant  jire  calculated  i 
the  '  average  attendance '  for  the  TMir. 
elementary  subjects  are  niiding,  writin 
and  arithmetic.  Theae  are  obligatorv, 
class  subjects— examined  not  individoalt 
but  by  classes — areEngtiBli.RM^rapliy.eM 
mentary  science,  history,  and  ncjxllcwirf" 
(for  girls).  These,  lOgetJier  with  HngioSj 
are  optional,  with  the  exception  of  nencLM 
work  for  girli  in  day  acJlOob^  which  i 
obligatory.  (For  further  det&ils  and 
of  sjjecitic  BubiftotG,  «m  onder  COCBU  ' 
ISBTROcTios  and  8i'ani>akd».)  7.  G» 
are  also  made  to  evening  schools 
specified  oonditionit  n«  to  att 
and  efficiency  as  tettnd  by 
8.  The  code  aJso  oonlaimi  schedule*  t 
Iny  down  the  seven  standards  of  i 


in  plfmiTitniy  snbJMts,  xnd  the  courso 
[  initniPtion  in  clnes  »iihjci<Tt»,  in  nr^dlo- 
forfc.  mnd   in   lipfwilic:   rnhjcnW;  aUn  llid 
InUtGcittJoiiit    mul     i:i>rtillciJ.ti-a    irqiiirrHl 
t  pvpil-teaoben  {f-v.).     0.  Tin-  tccK^hirrx 
tea)im!(«d    bv  tlie   Dopurtuirrtt  in  diiy 
^MKib  are;   (a)  pupil -tAachori  not  less 
fmn  fourteeu  yvan  o(  uf^  ;  (A)  uiuatanl- 
kMben;    (o  provisioimll}'    certilic&t^d 
paoben;  (J)  eertificaU'd  teaetiera.     Lay 
ereons  only  are  recoji^Hsecl.     The  power 
[  appointtnent  and  disniissal  of  teochere 
)at»  soktly  with  the  maDagitre.    The  num- 
tor  of    papil-UnchcT*  must   not  nxcmd 
kre«  for  thr  princifuil  U-acUi'r  nnd  one  for 
icb   CMiificntRl  imixliint-ti'iiulxTr.      10. 
Vf  hf  m  can  (^>tiun  osriilii.-iilr'H  only  by 
kmtnituition  anilprabutioii  by  aulual  st-r- 
(ce  in  K'bool.'   The  ftnLiuInutiou  in  u{>eu 
k  (a)  stud«uta  who  have  resided  for  at 
patODejenr  in  traiiiiug  iMilleges  under 
txpeclion  ;  {(t)  candidates  who,  being  up- 
rgu^  of  twenty  years  of  agi\  have  been 
paployed  for  not  1ms  thrvn  two  yrnm  n% 
korisioiiftliy  certificated  teachom,  or  hnve 
liTed  **  Msiicbknt-t^iichf^rs  for  at  teait 
irdvis  iDonths  in  iniip'>-tj'd  KchnoU  umlpr 
■rtificatfd  tcftcfanni.      After  puming  the 
PDUniiwtion,  cnndidntiM   for  ciTtilivatee 
BM*,  ns  todivra  i^ntintiniisily  ciign^dl  in 
Wb  «un«  schools,  obtiiin  two  fiivouriLtile 
MortB  ^in  an  inxpivtor,  with  an  iiitcrval 
K  «t  \fnat  o«wf  vpnr  b<!tww!n  tliPiii.     {Sm 
flUIXlKd  OF  ■fEACHERS.)      11.  The  certi- 
pntc*  nn  of  ihrrv  ciaaaea.     A  suL-ceiiafiil 
IBBminfttian  m  Ui«  aubie<.-t&  for  second- 
tax'*  MwleutA  (in  training  colle;^)  en- 
Um  to  a  seGond-daaa    eertjficnte ;    in 
Ike  nbjects  for  Srst-year'a  students  to  a 
tfiinl-<b»  certificate.     A  third-cla^  cer- 
tiie&te  can  be  raised  to  a  second  by  re- 
naiiiiiiation,  but  n  socond'closx  can  be 
ni««d  to  a  lirst-c-lass  by  (t«ii  yi»rs'}  good 
■nice  only.    13.  The  Code  also  contains 
iiiltBO  for  the  liniit«tioD  and  roduction  of 
Ik  gnjii  under  c«rtnin  circurojitnnees. 
Ar  total  annunl  ^rmnt,  cxdiiKivn  af  luiran 

rial  grantu,  is  limit<<Kl  to  tho  greater  of 
two  SBnw  named,  viz.  (a)  n  xuin  r[|iia1 
to  17*.  €d.  for  naoh  unit  of  avom^u  nttfti- 
d*nee ;  (&>  th«  totAl  income  nf  the  scliool 
from  all  iKiurcc*  whatnvi>r  othi^r  tlian  the 
pant,  and  from  Moine  xpecial  grtints.  The 
unul  grant  nay  bit  m<li]ci>d  u])on  the 
tnapector'n  mpurt,  for  vjirioiia  faults  of 
wipUiM-,  imtnivtion,  or  n-giitraliou ;  and 
JBrbiBufficicnl  accnmiuodiition,  apparatus, 
'  ttd  tmcliiiifc  ttalt 


Colbnrn,  Warren  (6.  IT93,  d.  1.853).— 
A  cele^lnlted  miit,liematii-ian  and  educa- 
tionist of  the  United  HtatcH.  Self-in- 
Htriieted,  he  entered  Hnrvnril  f^ollcgo  at 
twenty-fnuryenrsof  njre,  when^  begreatly 
distinyuishwi  himself  in  his  matheraa-tical 
sludiPS.  Colltprn,  as  ii  member  of  tlie  Com- 
uiiiiaion  of  Public  Schoolu,  rendcrtsl  grtat 
service  to  primary  educutiun  by  intro- 
ducing, in  place  of  the  purely  luechanicnl 
methods  and  mnemonics  then  in  vogue, 
the  cultivation  of  the  reasoning  and  re- 
flective faculty.  Especially  was  this  the 
case  in  arithmetic,  on  which  subject  he 
puhliahod  (lK2l)u  work,  firvl  l,ef»ong  in 
Arithrn'.tie,  whioh  niarki^d  un  epoch  in  the 
study  of  that  bi'atit-'h  of  ninth ematim,  nnd 
is  atill  sold  in  the  I'uiteil  States.  He  also 
published  A  SuppUmerit  to  Firat  Lfamnw 
in  ArMni'^-ti'- {lr<-2i),  Al'jebra  (1828),  be- 
sides some  minor  works.  Although  his 
ideas  of  education  were  worked  out  inde- 
peiiclent.ly.t.herewnsin  them  much  in  com- 
mon with  the  system  of  Pe.stnlo«d. 

Colet.  John(UG6-l519),Deanof  St. 
Paul's,  and  foun<ler  in  1509  of  the  school 
now  known  as  '  St^T^tiuTe^Sehool,'  wnjt 
one  of  thn  most  strnang  pcraoungHS  of  a 
most   interesting    period — tluit,    namely, 
when  the  tirst  stirrings  of  the  raoveinent 
which  led  to  Ihu  Reformation  in  England 
liegun  to  make  thpiiiselves  felt.      He  was 
learned,   clear-sighted,   and   outspoken— 
witli  touches  at  times  of  an  almost  fiery  iu- 
digTiationwbenconfrontedbyany  ignorant, 
self-seeking,   or  slothful   impiety ^ — pure- 
hearted,  noble' minded.    The  most  notable 
thing  about  hie  school  was  its  being  the 
first  in  England  in  which  Greek  was  taught; 
while  Lilly,  its  first  hea/i-master  (or  rather 
'  high  mnsfj.'r '),  waa  the  author  of,  amongst 
other   things,    the    famous    I'l-o/rrin   qw»  ■ 
niarihiix  and   As  in  pririviiti.     An  esecl- 
lent  short accountofC"''"''sZi/'fiiirf  irnrib, 
by  Mr.  J.  II.  Lupton,  h.is  lately  been  pub- 
lislied  (G.  Bell  ifc  Sons).     As  an  example 
of    Colet's    clear- si glititdneas   in    matters 
of  education,  it  may  be  nientioned  that 
his  statutes  specinlly  make  provision  for 
future  changes  and  develupiuents.    In  his 
Aticidence,  which   he  specially  prepared 
for  the  boys  of  his  school,  he   snys,   '  In 
the  bnginniug  men  spake  not  Latin  be- 
cause such  rules  were  made,  but.  contrari- 
wise, because  men  spake  such  Latin,  upoa 
that  followed  the  rules.     That  is  to  say, 
I^tin  speech  was  Iwfore  the  rules,  e.^ilxi'^^ 
the  rules  before  LuCin  speecU.' 


* 


College  ( Idt.  colleffium)  ariginally  de- 
noted a  eoileetion  or  society  of  persons, 
itiveatod  with  certnin  rights  and  powers, 
find  perfonniiig  certnin  duties,  or  WcupipH 
in  the  snnn"  ©mploympnt,  In  ft  purticuliir 
Bpnse  '  college '  5ignifi''B  an  assembly  for  a 
politicnl  or  occlpsiastitat  purpoiH',  its  at 
Romn  the  ailhijium  ponli/inim.  In  Great 
Brituui  and  America  some  societies  of 
physioiatiB  are  called  'collegea,'  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
incorporated  by  the  Stat*!.  The  term  im- 
plica  institutionii  Bjfi]iat«d  to  a  recognised 
university  whii^h  are  endowed  with  re- 
venues, their  fellows,  tutors,  and  students 
living tojrether  undc^rn head  in  a  particular 
buildinj;.  The  academic  use  of  the  word 
college  began  about  the  iiftpenth  CPiitury, 
the  first  being  eatablislied  at  Paris.  The 
word  is  now  generally  used  to  signify 
almost  all  educational  institutions  of  re- 
cognised repute,  and  has  in  recent  years 
been  largely  adopts  hy  the  proprietors  of 
private  Kchools  From  the  title  of  Grey's 
ode,  On  a  DiaUtiU  I'ros/irH  nf  Eton  CoUegf., 
it  is  evident  that  the  term  was  long  ago 
applied  to  that  fainoaH  public  school.  {S^e 
UsiVERsiTiKs  and  Provincial  Coli.boks.) 

Combe,  Andrew,  b.  Edinburgh  1797, 
and  took  his  M,D.  at  that  university.  Be- 
fore reaching  hi*  twentieth  year  ho  became 
an  advocat*  of  phrenology,  and,  in  con- 
junction with  his  elder  brother,  George, 
established  the  Edhilniryh  Pkreiwlogical 
Journal.  He  visited  Spuraheim,  who 
strongly  confirmed  him  in  his  phreno- 
logical vifiWH.  George  Combe  was  an 
ai^unt  advocate  of  popular  education  and 
social  progress,  and  Andrew  seems  to  have 
imbibed  from  liim  tliat  profound  interest 
in  the  physical  and  mentiil  well-being  of 
his  countrymen  which  bo  emincnily  cha- 
racterised him,  However  strongly  we 
may  question  the  phrenological  views  of 
the  brothers,  their  claim  to  fame  and  gra- 
titude rests  chiefly  on  other  groanda.  In 
I8;U  Andrew  Combe  brought  out  the  6rst 
edition  of  his  frincipl't*  of  Physiol-oifii, 
ap}>l.i"t  Ui  ihr  I'rrarrmlion  of  lli^allJi.  and 
to  tJif  Drvrfapnu'nl  nf  I'hynrul  and  M«nlal 
Edui^ation.  Thin  book  still  maintaina  its 
*upreraAcy  lu  a  ]>ripuliir  guide  to  physio- 
logy aa  appli(*d  to  the  prrscrvation  of 
henltli.  It  i%  a  jiopuhir  manual,  interest- 
ing to  all,  without  deviating  from  the 
sobriety  and  acouracy  which  should  mark 
a  manual  on  a  scimfific  jruhjcct.  Its 
popularity  wiui  at  once  gmat,  and  itit  miIo 


has  hetm  enormovs  both  in  tlut 
and  in  tho   I.Tnit*^i  St»t<«.      In  thif 
eilition  Dr.  Cotnlie  urged  tli»t  ph^ 
kIiouIiI  form  a  part  of  gnnerai  edni 
This  was  received  witli  Hdicule  or  di 
or  even  with  disgust.     Since  that 
however,  the  wiadom  of  the  proi 
has  been  almost  universally  ackuow 
though  its  prnclicid  adoption  is  still 
perfect  and  partial.    The  scienco  o( 
siology  is  one  of  the  optional  subjectasi 
the  £)lemeDtary  Erhication  Code^  and 
introduction  ot  hygiene  (Le.  tli«  la' 
physiology  as  applied  to  bealtJi)  na  s 
■  science  in  the  list  of  the  subjeota  ot 
Science  and  Art  Department  is  am 
iiotjible  step.     In  1 83S  Dr.  Combo  was 
pointed  oneof  the  physiciansext 
to  the  Queen  in  Scotland,  and  about 
same  time  he  published  his  po]>ular  Jf< 
nil  liiaord^rg  of  liigettion,  which  ra| 
passed  through  nine  editions.     Ilia 
work,  in  IStO,  was  entitlixl  A  Ti 
(Ae  J'lii/sjolm/ical  and  Moral  ifa 
of  Infanry,  which  is  full  of  iiit«r4!i(ting 
practically  important  matter.     He  di 
1S47. 

Comening,  Joliaaa  Amos  {h.  Ni 
Moravia,  1591,  (/.  1071),  one  of  the 
illustrious  wlucational  reforwem,  was  th* 
son  of  a  uiiller  who  was  a  member  of  ti» 
Moravian  Brethren,  of  wliich  rdigiool 
body  Comenius  became  a  histiop.  Hit' 
parents  died  while  he  was  a  child,  and  fat 
was  ieftr  to  the  care  of  guardians.  tA 
school  he  learnt  'reading,  writing,  th* 
catechism,  and  thn  smallest  beginning*  of 
arithmetic'  Ue  was  sixteen  l>eforv  hn  hfr 
Ran  the  study  of  Lnttn,  He  woa  not  ant- 
bitious,  but  earniietly  religious,  and  it  waf 
his  religion  which  supplied  theivlucratiotml 
motive.  At  sixteen  he  was  s^^iit  to  a  IaUd 
school,  and  at  twenty  be  was  stmiying  a( 
the  college  of  Her'liorn.  Probably  lM.-oaaM 
he  began  to  study  latin  late  he  waa  able  tO 
criticise  the  defective  method  of  teaching. 
His  account  of  schools  is  unfortunately 
still  far  too  true  where  he  says,  '  they  are 
the  terror  of  boys  and  the  slaughterhouaa* 
of  minds — places  when?  a  hatred  of  ittein- 
ture  and  honkK  is  contracted.'  Hut  he 
gave  a  life  of  untiring  ncnl  to  develop  a 
i;yst«m  of  eilucation  that  should  at  iMtt 
have  some  resemblance  to  tho  meaning  of 
the  word.  Ue  took  up  the  work  which 
had  becm  commenced  by  Ratieh  (q.r.^, 
and  began  by  simplifying  the  T^itin  graia- 
mar.     \l<-  ii*aa  onlained  to  the  pasto: 


coMEsrras,  johastj  amos 


8rf- 


I  1616,  &nd  in  1C18  was  appoiiit«d  to 
W  of  lite  largest  cliurcli«s  of  Uie  Mom- 
UI8  at  Fnlnek.  Here  be  hud  cLa,i'ge 
ft  school  u  wc!l,  ftDd  here  too  he  mar- 
But  in  1621  Piilnek  nns  taken  hy 
SptuiiutU,  nni)  Comrnius  loKt  every- 
1^  incliuling  hi*  lil>nLiy  nnd  niiinti- 
cipta.  In  1622  he  lost  hiN  wifi-  and  only 
■Qa,  ftnd  fur  aonio  ynun,  owing  to  tlie 
Mnietiou  aitd  jivrai^uutiuit  of  tliK  Thirty 
tu^  War,  be  vas  iv  wauderer.  It  was 
hitet  witn«aiiig  much  of  the  misery  au<l 
Itrais  of  Uiis  ««lamitou§  period  that  he 
rviMd  a  pUa  for  the  reDovation  of  schools 
IS  m«Btu  to  raitoro  nJigioo.  He  fled  to 
tofauid,  sntUi-H  in  fA'ann,  and  bocatne  a 
Kchcrinthr  Morarianfiymniuiiiiin  there. 
fe  wrnfit  hiK  GmU  liidnHif  to  iint  forth 
is  nietltod  ;  tlicn  ho  brought  out  Janua 
mgusuwn,  which  uontAitiMl  1^.000  words 
i  1,000  sent«iM)ea.  This  reniarknble  IkhiIc 
as  puUisbed  in  mauy  languages,  ami  de- 
iTvea  notice  side  by  side  with  the  bent  of 
Kent  methods,  with  which  it  agre*?s  in 
rinciplc  Hot  not  only  did  Comenius 
boar  to  aid  tho  student  in  acquirin); 
atia,  be  aliwi  tumed  his  attontioii  to 
ienoi!.  Baqpri's  Advinrr-mnit  of  Lmrti- 
ty  hni)  nts«d  gnM  hopes  in  Cotnenius. 
[o  wiEhnH  to  gftthpr  a  coinpjeto  statement 
[all  that  wax  known  into  one  work.  This 
s  cslW  PattMophia.  Oomtmius  ^nsited 
Itf  land  willi  a  viitw  to  founding  n  college 
t  try  hia  Kbeme  of  Panxophic  inntmotion, 
ndn-tbe  sanction  of  PurliiLmcnt ;  but  tho 
iMMllad  U11W16  did  ooL  iidtuit  of  itsi  being 
unedoQt.  In  August,  lC4ti,  he  left  Tyiii- 
CQ  for  Sweden,  where  he  had  lon^-  inter- 
iewB  with  John  Hkyte  aud  OxeiiBtleni. 
Wy  ur^ed  that  he  should  devole  himself 
I  iMoefit  schools  and  make  the  study  of 
ttlJB  t»aeT.  Thus  in  various  places  he 
rwkfxJ  h«rd  for  six  years,  and  iiis  works 
'ttr  jiubiistifxl  at  Lesiia,  where  he  had 
■Bilml  them.  Afti^r  this  he  T'esided  at 
Wk,  «her«  he  wroU;  many  nioi'e  books, 
ichiding  hi*  famous  Orfiin  I'ietuii,  and 
Rnded  a  seminary,  wbioh  hn  called  Ia- 
ani,  where  only  Latin  was  allowfrd  to  be 
nketi.  This  was  Ilia  Fansophtcsumiimry. 
Wnm  Pilsk  he  returned  once  rnori!  In 
"Va,  but  there,  owiujf,'tothuout1>mik  of 
'^•gaintuet  all  his  property,  inuludiug 
MTaloaUe  unuiuscript^  Upon  itii;  in- 
'ilatiou  of  bis  friend  De  Geer,  htr  went 
1»  Amstenlaai  at  Uie  a^e  of  sixty-tliree, 
ud  then  acatn  devoted  hiuiKelf  to  the 
Unon  of  writing.   Here  he  continued  to 


reside,  and  was  supported  partly  by  teach- 
ing and  part.ly  by  the  private  Ubunility  of 
his  frieuda.  He  had  married  a  second 
timei,  and  was  tlie  father  of  live  childreu. 
He  dedicated  his  works  to  the  city  of 
Amsterdam  in  gratitude  for  its  hospi- 
tality. A  mere  list  of  his  works  is  far  too 
long  to  insert  here,  and  we  can  only  give 
a  sketch  of  his  educational  systi>in.  Ita 
gentniil  aim  is  stated  thus  :  Man  is  thn 
most  excellent  of  animals  ;  his  goal  is  bo- 
youd  this  life,  for  this  life  is  only  a  pro- 
paration  for  eternity,  in  which  preparation 
there  are  three  steps — he  should  know 
all  things,  he  should  have  power  over  aJl 
things  aud  over  himself,  he  should  refer 
himself  and  all  things  to  Uod.  Here  at 
least  wc  have  a  distinguishing  mark  of 
ComeniuE  oa  onmpared  with  so  many  edu- 
cational reformers — his  system  arose  from 
rt'ligion,  not  in  rebfiUion  against  it.  H« 
elaborates  much  on  the  question  :  How 
are  we  to  learn  '  surely,  easily,  solidly  '  t 
From  a  mass  of  minute  answers  to  these 
(lueatioriB  we  note  two  principles  which 
are  steadily  gaiiung  ground,  vis,  that  a 
language  should  be  learnt  mtt  froin  a 
grammar,  but  from  suitable  authors,  and 
that  one  language  should  be  learnt  at 
onco.  It  would  require  a  volume  to  give 
hissystomindetaij.  Hefretiupntly inaistod 
that  the  hours  of  tuition  should  be  few, 
with  many  intervals,  ajid  that  there  should 
be  two  half  holiilays  weekly,  a  fortnight 
at  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Pentecost,  and 
a  whoir  month  at  the  harvest  time.  The 
reader  is  simply  sta^ered  at  the  work 
acuouiplished  by  Comenius. 

The  Orbig  Pictiia  (the  Worid  Illus- 
trated) is  the  most  famous  of  oil  the 
writinjjs  of  Oomenius,  aud  contains  the 
fullest  illustrations  of  the  applications  of 
his  principles.  It  was  ileaigned  to  be  sup- 
plementary to  his  earlier  primers  and  tmxt- 
Ixioks,  of  which  the  best  known  are  the 
V<:giihii.!nm,  the  Jamii,  and  the  Atrium. 
Professor  S.  S.  I^urie,  in  his  excellent 
Li/n  of  Comnniui'^  which  forms  one  of  tlie 
volumes  of  the  Education  Library,  edited 
by  Sir  Philip  Magnus,  and  published  by 
Eegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co.,  says  tliat 
tho  Orhig  I'ietua  '  may  be  best  described 
as  n.  series  of  rude  engravings  of  sensible 
objects,  iiccompanied  by  a  descri])tion  of 
them  in  sliort  atid  easy  sentences.  For  ex- 
ample, we  have  the  picture  of  a  ship  with 
its  sails  piirtly  neb,  and  a  iiumlwr  attached 
to  ixxdi  part  of  tlie  ship  wW\i  cott«*>^n<^ 
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toAnaintwriu the leason, Urns: thenum1>er  |  even  when  the  «up<?rfirfnl  ptrtK  hav' 
2  is  (-■iiKTUvi-d  ciu  tbe  wls.ancl  in  die  Im^oh 
wf  have  tliU  §enWnce.  'The  ship  has  (2) 
•ivila.'     The  title  of  the  book  wm.  '  Tkr. 
World  of  Hf.txmbh    Thingt  drnvta  ;  thnt 
is,  the  nomenclntim   of  all  fvuulnmpiitnl 
tJiingB  in  the  world  and  nctione  in  life  re- 
duced to  ooulnr  demon xtrntinn,  bo  that  it 
may  be  a  lump  to  thu    Trgtibuhim  and 
Jnnaa   ot   lungoagea.'      The   work   went 
through  a,  great  nuuilwr  of  editions,  and 
bnt-aiue  the  most  popular  school-book  in 
Europe.     It  was  illustrated  bj  Mii^hael 
Endter  of  Nuremlwrg,  to  whom  Comenius 
gratafnlly  actcBowlodi^  his  indebtedness, 
ComeniuK  was  the  hend  of  the  realistic 
school  of  iviucntional  rfformfirs  who  laid 
the  fmindAtions  of  the  science  of  educa- 
tional met.hrKl. 

Coinmntticable  Biteniet  in  School. — 
In  mldition  to  the  infectious  speL-itic  dis- 
en.Hi>H  (f.r.),  there  urn  curtuin  disease.^ 
whioh  are  fi-e<]Uently  produced  by  I'Oiitact 
Vtetween  children,  The  moat  imporliint 
of  these  is  Seob\^»  or  Itch.  Tliis  shews 
itself  nB  n  pimply  rush,  most  frequently 
Been  Imtwepn  tlie  roots  of  the  fin){crs  and 
»t  the  Ixmd*  of  joints,  espeeinlly  nt  the 
wrist.  It  is  extremely  irriuble,  and  in 
more  aggravnted  forms  grently  ii?sembles 
ecn^na,  with  whieh  it  is  often  confused, 
and  tiiu)  the  infection  spreads  before  the 
true  character  of  the  diaense  is  det^oted. 
it  i*  due  to  the  rapid  mu  I ti plication  of  u 
Uiinul«  insect  (the  acarim  ncalnni)  not  un- 
like a  theese-uiite,  tJie  female  of  which 
forms  minute  burrows  in  the  epidermis, 
An<l  lays  numerous  e^fis,  which  hutch  in 
About  fourteen  days.  It  is  very  cont.'igious, 
espoeijiliy  when  its  true  character  is  not 

rwe'ipiispd.     Any  child  suffering  from  a 

rnidi  which  rnuse^  bim  to  scrnleh  his  skin 

fn-Hjuentlyihoidd  hn excluded  from  school. 

The  proper  tri'atnii'nt  is  tfl  Imtbc  the  skin, 

uninjt  soft  Kiiiip  freely,  nnd  then  rub  in  sul- 
phur oiiitmi'nt  night  jind  morning,    Itebum 

to  Bclioo!  ih<iuld   not  be  (illnwcd  without  a 

medicul  certifiejitJ!  and   until   tbo  clothe-S 

have   been    linked    or   wnsbed    in   l>oiling 

water.    Bi-niprorm  iscnused  by  the  growth 

of  a  minute  fungus  on  Uie  skin.    It  entises 

round  patches  mtKed  ut  the  mrtrgin,  whpre 

tho  growth  of  the  jianuiile  is  moitt  active. 

On  the  scalp  it  also  camieit  lai^e  round 

patchcfl,  on  which  the  li.iir  is  usuulty  not 

entirely  goiw,  butshtirt  and  stumpy.    Here 

tlio  fungtu  oxtends  down  to  the' roots  of 

til«  luura,  and  obstinately  remains  thera, 


cured.     Such  children  are  freqm-nlly 

lowed  to  return  t«  kcIkkjI.     It  is  a 

mistake  to  suppoise  that  ringworiu  la  ne 

sarily  curefl  when  the  laijr  be^ns  ( 

on  the  diseise*!  plu*M'B.     If  on 

minut';  examination  no  short  stumpy  ha 

(protruding  alwut  J  inch)  can  l^e 

tlien  tlie  case  may  be  regarded  in  i 

Ascurfy  condition  of  the  head  is  eon 

left  after  ringworm  of  the  sealp,  and 

comlition  generally  indicates  tlut  the  i 

worm  is  not  properly  cured,  but  i« 

slightly  infectious.     Unless  ringworm  I 

cai'efuily  and    aysteranticjilly   treated, ; 

child  may  require  to  he  exoluded 

school  for  six    months  or  even  lo 

Ringworm  is  often  spreiid  in  schools  I 

exchanging  hats  and  caps,  or  by  bra* 

nnd   towels,  or  by  actual  contact. 

dreasers  oecasioually  pass  it  on,  as  do  < 

drpu's  battel's  by  trying  numerous  cap 

different  children.     Chronic  opht 

characterised  by  soreness  and  n«dn««*l 

the  eyelids,  is  contagions,  and  occaaion 

spreads  in  twarding  schools.   It  seldom  I 

cui'B,  however,  except  in  paroehial  Ncfa 

and  the  conditions  more  particularly  1 

ing  to  it  are  badly  ventilated  dormit 

insufficient  food,  nnd  general  unhj 

conditions,  along  with  the  prom tMtuooSI 

of  towels.     Trish  children  seem  l«he  1 

ticularly  prone  to  suffer  from  it, 

/in/i</.    is  characterised    by    scabs   on 

head.     A  similar  nab  may  occur  «i ' 

face,     It  often  spreoda  by  oonUet 

other  children,  and  such  children 

therefore  be  excluded  from  school. 

preceding  diseases  are  eomrauntcat«(l ' 

actual  contact.     Chorea  and  //y«(«r»<i( 

oi-casioitally  spread  in  schools  by  in 

tion  and  sympathy.    Every  teacher  sh 

be  able  to  recognise  the  jnrky  twitchinxK 

shuffling  of  feet,  contortions  of  faw,  and 

twitching  of  eyelids  which   eharact«nM 

chorea  (St.  Vitus's  iJance),  and  children 

suflTering  from  it  ret|Utre  prolongiHi    reat 

from  school-work.    Other  children  are  apt 

to  imitate  the  movements,  and  ihus  U) 

imitative  chorej*  may  lie  pni(luc«d.      Uy»- 

teiia  only  oeciirs  in  girls'  scboola.     Il  mxf 

simulate  a  simple  fnint  or  an  ejMleptic  fit ; 

but  there  is  not  the  extremt-  pallor  of  hiet 

anfl  lips  which  chjtracte rises  a  fsint ;  nW 

nitually  the  absolute  unconsciousness  and 

absence  of  flinching  which  characterise  tto 

epileptic  patient.    The  hysterical  girl  geno- 

rally  Irioa  to  attncl  attention  and  aym- 
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aly  unconHciouK 
jrilitptio  patiitnt, 
be  firmly  tn^iitrai,  and  not  aJ- 
I  attract  too  muvli  alWiitioit. 
blMaintahipb— Thu  iiupurtauce  of 
UMI8  as  A  fnctor  in  the  Dieutal  and 
fcTclopmpnt  of  the  child  hoA  been 
iiy  the  best  writers  on  edueti- 
ckr,  who  ilcalx  with  the  subject 
I  in  Miction  6K  and  followingof  his 
on  EdtKiaiion,  fvtumx  tn  it  in 
146.  Aucording  to  hitii,  company  is 
t«r  tone  to  work  upon  the  pupil 
1  that  can  be  done  bv  the  Hducittor. 
ncatlv^  valu^  of  couipiiiiioiiB  u  Hlrik- 
ihutntted  in  the  spedul  ditlii-ullies 
neaont  thMOsolves  to  the  parent  in 
Ij  boEDV  tmining  of  a  solitary  child. 
laenoc  of  nompnnions  is  seen  first 
lotinx  intollcNiliinl  drvclopniont.  A 
mind^  ik  iitiinulut«d  to  oh^crvn  and 
flc  by  tbi!  inov<!tn«nta  of  othrrK' 
L^aj',  bv  tU  iiL'tion  of  mind  on 
U  itA  as8O0i&tio(i  of  u  numlier  of 
frla  LD  ooiioerted  orderly  .iftion, 
t«s  in  a  strildiig  luanner  t)ie  Btimu- 
iffect  of  onipaoioiLship  on  the  in- 
and  on  the  active  powers  (hm 
[Od  bha  moral  side  the  henetits 
linon  manifest.  It  is  by  freely 
pto  contact  with  other  willa  that 
tint  rmlises  the  conditions  that 
hedUtinctioniofrightand  wrong, 
lividiial  con  only  nuilinn  hi*  moral 
J)^  mCttDH  of  xodiil  rolntions,  and 
m  firvt  (■xperionci'd  by  thn  child  in 
Sne  with  other  childrttn.  Com;uLn- 
works powerfully  through  th«  im- 
if  Inoitalioii  (which  tee).  This  in 
t«d  in  the  effect  of  a  siiigla  cnni- 
Wld  friend  lu  modifying  tlie  taste, 
■do,  and  couree  of  the  thoughts  of 
Kand  it  is  seen  still  more  pluiuly 
Boence  of  numbers  in  asaimiliitniK 
Uona,  t*otiments,and  rules  of  nctiou 
f  to  thoMi  of  Che  set  or  community 
di  h«  ix  »  mpinhcr.  The  influence 
panionx  an  this  larger  scale  is  b. 
ipt  fuHture  of  school  life,  serving 
■otiatv  it  from  tho  life  of  the  borne, 
{■fring  tobenficciolly  taken  iotoac* 
lAoanpariHoiiaf  thoiulvantngrj>of 
laebool  training.  Tim '*ympi).thy 
-*,'  as  it  is  culled,  is  a  forc<;  which 
lus  tu  reckon  with  in  all  cln.is 
learner  is  as  much,  ut  lcu«t, 
tlie  prerailiiig  feeling  of  the 
U  to  tli6  personal  inHnenoe  of 


thn  t/mchiT  ;  consc<iuently,  where  the  for- 
mer in  hriKtiln  to  the  iiittiT,  discipline  be- 
comes initK)8.sil)lo.  On  the  other  liand,  the 
pmsenoe  in  ii  class  of  a.  cheerful  alertness, 
of  a  spirit  of  industry,  and  o!  a  feeling  of 
respect  for  authority,  is  ihe  most  valuable 
auxiliary  which  the  preceptor  can  secure. 
The  freer  and  more  varied  action  of  com- 
panionship is  seen  in  the  playground,  where 
it  may  shew  it^lf,  as  7'ont  Ilroinn't  .SVAooi 
Ufci/t  and  Other  stories  of  school  life  well 
illustrate,  as  a  moral  influence  of  «,  singu- 
lai'ly  deep  and  Inating  kind.  Such  being 
the  importance  of  com  pan  ionahip,  the  edu- 
cator should  make  it  one  chief  part  of 
his  business  to  select,  more  particularly  in 
the  early  years  before  the  child's  character 
is  farmed,  pure  and  right-minded  compan- 
ions!. And  the  thoughtful  schoolmnsl^r 
will  tu:tyk  in  every  way  to  enlist  the  intlu- 
imci!  of  nuruliers  on  Ins  side  by  judiciously 
acting  u|mn,  instructing,  and  correcting 
the  pruvjiiling  beliefs  and  Beiitimenta  of 
bis  community.  (.SVp  article  '  Unigang'  in 
Schniid's  Eiicyclopiidir.) 

Competitive  Examinations.    See  Ex 

AMIN.^TIOS. 

Composition,    S-"  I'^ssays, 

Comte,  Isidore  Auguste  Uarie  Fran- 
5oisXavier  (t.  179S,  d.  1857),  the  Positive 
philosopher,  was  educated  at  the  Ecol9 
Polytechni(|ue,  and  at  first  embraced  the 
socialist  tenets  of  8t,  Simon,  He  subtie- 
quently  abandoned  these  for  the  philo- 
sophy now  associated  with  bis  name.  The 
Hchemn  of  education  whicli  he  therein  ex- 
pounded is  as  striking  as  it  is  original  and 
peculiar.  He  was  diasatislied  with  tli«  I 
then  prevailing  syatemB.  No  education, 
be  considered,  would  he-  satisfactory  unless 
itinculciitjid  a  thorough  knowledge  of  each 
science.  Let  us,  he  cried,  have  a  new  class 
of  students,  suitably  prepared,  whoso  busi- 
ness it  slioiild  be  to  take  the  respective 
sciences  as  tliey  are,  detennitie  the  spirit  of 
each,  ascertain  their  relations  and  mutual 
connection,  and  reduce  their  reapectivo 
prineiplestothesmn.llestnumber  of  general 
principles  in  accordance  with  the  funda- 
mental rules  of  the  Positive  method  («« 
his  I'hUomphif.  I'luntin'),  At  the  sjime 
time  let  other  students  bi-  prepared  for 
tboirspeciftl  pursuit  by  ftii  education  which 
recognises  the  whole  scope  of  the  Positii-fl 
science,  .so  ns  to  protit  by  the  labours  of 
the  students  of  gcmeraliltcs,  and  so  as  to 
correct  reciprocally,  under  tljal  guidance, 
the   results  obtuiiwd  \>j  K^\.     ^VktV  «. 
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reform  would  strmigth<n]  the  intpllertual 
(uuctioTis,  regenerate  education,  itdviince 
th«  BcicnccM  by  cnnibinin^'  tliein,  nnd  re- 
organiwtooiety.  Heinle,  Com t«  contj!iided, 
the  only  logica,!,  as  well  iis  the  only  liie- 
toriail,  way  cif  «lu<!tttiug  youth  effeutuaJly 
wus  to  teu^li  tlieui   thu  scii^ni-'M  aui'Ordiii;^ 
to  tiin  order  promulg^t^  iu  hk  liieraruliy 
of  tile  scieucea — matJiematica,  tkstroiiouy, 
p'lysies,  chemistry,  biology,  and  aoeiology 
On  such  principles  nn  education  would 
have  a  powerful  gymnastic  ettotrt  upon  the 
tnind.     A  good  education  would  include 
knowledge   of   the  general   priuciples   at 
leiisit  of  eiich  of  theite ;  uiid  as  each  science 
trains  to  a  special  way  of  tliinbiiig,  the 
porfcotly  triiiued  miud  wus  thiit  whicSi  lia<i 
be«u  eiefcised  in  all  tlieise  Bt/ient^ea.     -No 
btudent  could  kuow  a  science  without  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  autcrioi'  sci' 
enees  on  which  it  depended.     Physical 
philoHopliors  could  not  understand  pliytios 
wittioiit  at  least  n  geiiend  knowledge  of 
iiBtronoiiiy  ;  nor  theniiats  eliemistry  with- 
out jihyaica  and  ustmnomy  ;  nor,  aliove 
all,  the  atudeut  of  aociiij  philosophy  Boido- 
iufiy  without  &  geiieml  knowledge  of  all 
Uie  anterior  sciences.    As  such  conditions 
were  never  at  the  present  day  fulHlled 
tliere  could  he  no  rational  scietitittc  edu- 
cation.    Hence  the  imperfection  of  even 
tlie  most  important  scientific  educiitiou.  If 
the  fact  was  so  in  regai'd  to  scientific  edu- 
cation, it  was  no  lesBstrikingly  so  ill  regard 
to  general  education.    Our  intellectual  sys- 
tem could  not  he  renovated  until  the  sci- 
ences were  studied  in  their  proper  order. 
Even  the  highest  understandings  were  apt 
to  associate  thi-ir  ideas  according  to  the 
ortler  in  which  their  i<leus  had  lieen  re- 
ceived, and  it  wuB  only  an  intidlei^  here 
and  there,  in  any  age,  which  in  its  utmost 
vigoui'  could,  like  Bacon,  Deacartes,  and 
Leibnitz,  make  a  clearance  in  the  tieid  of 
knowledge  so  as  to  reconstruct  from  the 
foundation  their  system  of  ideas. 

Conception.— This  term,  as  the  ety- 
molo(!y  Ku^rjiiM  (.-flfi  and  cijno,  to  take 
togcthi-r),  dcscrilics  the  act  by  which  we 
gather  up  in  a  single  mental  representa- 
tion n  niiintxT  of  likn  objects  which  ar« 
thcrirby  ponrtitiit.cd  into  a  class,  as  nnimal. 
metnl.  Thin  in  cflcctfd  by  comparing  eon- 
cn^B  individunU  one  with  another,  and 
WTixing  the  quality  or  qualities  which  they 
ponH-aa  in  common.  Thr  rvitult  nf  the  net 
of  ooiiaeption,  which  is  necctnvrily  c-tn- 
bodied  ill  u  fptaeml  numcs  i*  known  um  a 


concept.    The  eajentaal  procna  in  i 
tion  is  alistraction.     Tliis  correct  ■ 
of  conception  (vii.  the  symbolic 
Mentation  of  u  r/m^rat  etagt)  must  be  i 
fully  distinguished  from  another  niMnii 
often  altaciied  to  the  word  in  edncntio 
writings,   viz.   the   mental  reoltiation 
some  co'rterf:tf  object  or  incident,  e.g. 
Temple  .^t  J orusolein,  through  tbeinediui 
of  verbal  description.    This  last  operatia 
is  best  described  as  an  act  of 
tive  imagination  (jub  CoSBTRtTCTIOJf 
Imagination).     (Sm  Uamillon's 
(in  Afetn/ihi/sice,  voL  i.  p.  212;  Baynfl 
E«aay  on   Analyt.  of  Loijical  Form*, 
^  6;' and  Sully's  tfaHdiooAq/"/'*    '' 
chaps,  xii.  liii) 

Condillac,  Etienne  Bonset,  Abb6  del 
Condillac,  was  >>orii  at  tirenoblo  171Ii,aildJ 
died  ]7t>0.  As  a  philosopher,  be  is 
tjnguished  by  his  advoocy  of  tiie  sy 
of  Locke,  though  he  differed  widely  I 
him.  Locke  held  that  there  vere 
sources  of  ideas,  sensation  and 
Condillac  reduced  all  to  one  source, : 
tion.  His  third  book,  A  Trtatitr  tm 
Snuatt-Uint.  ia  considered  his  chief 
He  became  so  celebrated  that  he  wn*  : 
pointed  tutor  to  the  Prince  of  Pornm,  I 
it  was  here  that  he  published  his  Co 
of  SlitdUn,  which  he  divides  into  the  : 
of  writing,  reasoning,  thinking,  fotlnrw 
by  a  general  liistory  of  men  and  l^mpiTet■ 
As  a  writer  he  was  lucid,  and  Mr.  Lew«« 
gives  him  chief  praise,  because  '  be  helped 
to  withdraw  men  from  the  cant«iiipUticin 
of  a  metaphysical  entity.'  He  thus  toofc 
an  important  step  towards  acientlSo,  ob' 
jective  research. 

Condorcet,  Uarqais  de  (b.  1743,  d.m 
prison  I794J. — He  was  educated  in  tho 
college  of  Xavarre,  and  distinguished  him- 
self in  mathematics.  In  170&  he  published 
his  first  work  On  liU^jral  Vnlmlatiorutf 
which  met  witji  great  favour  in  the  Aaulejn^ 
of  Sciences.  This  wasfollowrJ  by  otlMT 
works,  which  secured  for  him  the  liooour 
of  being  chosen  member  of  thii  AoMlemy 
in  1769.  Though  not  in  the  first  rank  « 
mathematicians,  hislabours  on 'differential 
equations'  have  earned  bim  on  hiMorical 
position-  He  npplie<l  philosophy  to  tlie 
amelinratinn  of  social  institutions,  and  his 
main  doctrini-  was  the  perfectibility  ot 
man,  botJi  in  his  individual  and  social  ca- 
pacity. '  Acconling  to  him  the  hoitiiui 
frame  and  intellect,  by  the  aid  of  time  and 
education,  would  iiitaUtblj  attain  to  per- 


Ho  drftw  up  A  report  on  public 
iiiKtractton,  mtitliil  A  I'lan/or  a  Ccuti- 
fedJoM,  vliich  Ih!  ]l^^acnt«(l  to  th«  Oon- 
mrtion  »t  ibeir  rw]ue«it,  und  in  which  lin 

Bfl  (ortli   Hfiluc  lofty  view*  IVffudllig  thi' 

ul<ifexiiAuilirigtltefucu]liesorthbhuinu,n 
Bind.  A  Sk^h  uj  Uie  Proi/iytg  a/  iJm 
Huanai*  Afind  is  perhaps  bin  cliivi  wurk- 
&•  nev»r  wwrifid  iu  promotiijg  reforms, 
•ad  bo  KAcriliccd  his  life  in  his  effort  to 
AmimI  ft  mpulilic  upon  a  philosophic  basis, 
tor  lie  was  pnMcribod  lutn  Uironiiist  when 
RobcBpiaTD  wiw  in  power,  and,  hnviitg 
tMfi  UTOWu  into  prison,  ho  took  poiiton, 
Md  waa  foand  d«iul  tlio  nioming  aftnr 
Ue  incaroeratiou. 

Conduct  ix  tii«  majiner  in  which  a 
pEnon  guid«a  or  regulates  his  actions.  It 
Rhrs  not  to  single  actious.  but  to  the 
general  mode  of  tKting.  As  such,  it  is  the 
utemnl  outoonc  of  and  index  to  the  per< 
■on'i  fixed  diipoMtionii  nni)  rlmriMtor.  {See 
Cbibactka.)  A>  a  unifni-iti  moHo  of  lie- 
faavinXon  which  otht-ra  can  count,  conduct 
iianetubocliiut^utuf  l)i«  principle  of  Uiihit 
((.v.).  Good  couduct  m  Dmt  wliii^h,  ob- 
i«cti?ely  oonadered,  confunns  tu  the  m- 
^mretucnu  of  duty  or  ili«  moral  law  ;  and, 
ibljitctively  considered,  iudicates  a  good 
~  dispodtioo  or  a  tendency  to  net 
itly.  From  merely  ri^ht  conduct  which 
>6ec  the  claims  of  duty  some  moralists 
iguish  v-irtaous,  or,  hett«r,  meriCori- 
m  condoct,  which  goes  lieyond  this,  as 
vhco  n  child  uponlancously  denies  him* 
•df  aoDMt  gnttificntion  in  order  to  benefit 
noUwr.  Good  conduct  in  the  orgnnised 
nnlt  of  repvatiNJ  niid  hnhitual  etl'ort.  A 
(bild  aoquin*  conduct  in  the  measure  in 
rtich  he  «[6rt«  thlMH^  cHbrtA.  Good  con- 
duct is  tkiu  at  tyiux  the  fruit  of  mural  ciia- 
ncter,  and  the  uieana  by  which  this  grows 
uA  improTes.  The  sphere  of  conduct  in- 
dndnthewboleof  the  child's  life,  Ko  far  as 
lliiccan  be  brought  under  the  control  of  the 
vilL  Thos,  industf}'  iu  study,  ordertinesii, 
wd  propriety  of  deportment  fall  within 
the  prorinco,  m  well  as  the  ^aver  morul 
Wtten  of  bono«ty,  veracity,  ic.  But  the 
■hntor  in  <sUinMting  any  branch  of  eon- 
d<ct  must  liiirefulty  examine  into  die 
UMimt  of  eflort  involved  as  well  as  into 
tfc«  quality  of  thi!  motive  jit.  work.  lie 
■AwU  remiinibcr,  ton,  thnt  the  ]ierfect 
trpeef  conduct  a  the  rcJiiilt  of  free  self- 
fudanoe,  and  Ih!  on  his  guard  jigaintt 
"waloiug  »  mere  out.ward  conformity 
to  rale  tfaat  b  proanptod  by  the  desire  of 
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gaining,  or  the  foar  of  losing,  eomrthing, 
eg.  '  conduct  markB,'  (Sor  articles  iJirrV 
and  ViKTiii.) 

CongregatioilfOxford)  has  liecn  greatly 
uonfuBctl  in  its  mwining  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament  in  1854,  Before  then  the  busi- 
ness of  tlie  Uuiveraity  was  tratisactt-d  by 
two  diatiiict  assemblies,  the  Houses  of 
CongregJition  and  of  (.'on vocation.  The 
ancient  House  of  Congregation,  which  con- 
sists of  all  thp  persons  who  in  ani^ent 
times  were  apec-ially  charged  with  the  rdu- 
ciition  and  diEcipline  of  the  L'nivcmity, 
luiH  now  nothing  to  do  with  legislation, 
arul  its  business  is  conllned  almost  exclu- 
sively to  t!ie  granting  of  degrees.  The 
Act  of  1864  created  the  '  Oongregatiou  of 
the  University  of  Oxford.'  Ituonsistsof  the 
Chancellor  of  the  University  and  several 
otJier  officials,  together  with 'all  thnsemem- 
hers  of  Convocation  who  re-side  within  one 
mile  and  a  half  of  Cnrfax  for  twenty  weeks 
during  the  year  ending  the  1st  of  Septem- 
ber.' The  Imsiness  of  this  new  congrega- 
tion is  chieQy  legislative.  \Vln-n  tlieHebdo- 
niadiil  Council  hiis  fntmeil  any  new  statute, 
it  must  lirst  be  promulgated,  after  due 
notice,  here,  and  then,  after  three  entire 
tliiys,  it  is  to  be  proposeil  hei-e  for  ttcccpt- 
aiice  or  rejection.  A  stutute  a]>proved  by 
Coiigregdljoii  is  to  be  submitted  to  Con- 
vocation, after  au  interval  of  seven  entire 
days,  for  final  adoption  or  rejection.  At 
Cambridge  the  meetings  of  the  Senate  in 
the  Senate  House  are  stykd  Congrega- 
tions. They  arc  held  for  the  purpose  of 
legislation,  exaniinntion,  or  the  conferring 
of  degrees.  The  mpmbers  of  the  Seniito 
are  the  chancellor,  vice-chancellor,  doctors 
of  the  various  faculties,  maators  of  arts, 
law,  and  surgery,  utid  btichelora  of  di- 
vinity, whose  names  are  on  the  University 
register. 

Conscience  Clause.    See  Codb. 

Coneeqnenoes  (BiBcipUne  of).— This 
phrase  reftra  lo  tlie  jiroposal  of  liousseau, 
■■evived  and  developed  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer,  tliat  children's  wrongdoing,  in- 
stead of  being  visited  by  punishment  (in 
its  commonly  understood  sense),  should  l>c 
left  IiO  be  corrected  by  an  eTpericnce  of  its 
natural  consequences.  These  would  in- 
clude not  only  the  proper  physical  result 
of  careless,  imprudent  actions-  e.g.  play- 
ing with  tire,  leaving  toj-s  or  liiioks  in 
disorder^but  also  the  natural  social  con- 
Mi'<|ui-ncps,  such  as  thi^  loss  of  friendship, 
tru»t,  Ac.     The  full  and  conaistaiA  owrrj- 
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tax  i^ut  of  Uiis  idea  would  olearly  be  tin* 
prossible.  The  c)Lild's  i^iorauL'e  of  l!i« 
eflei-'U  of  lis  action  rvDders  a  number  of 
prohibitions  npccssdry  for  its  pbynicnil 
niaintvriniicr  njid  well-being.  Not  only  ko, 
it  miLV  I)"  rmnnnahiy  mnintAiiteit  t.bnt  these 
Mi-c:ii!l<K]nntiim.l  [>eiinltica  could  never  tuke 
thd  jiliuH!  of  [luniKliinoiit  pmiwr — thiLl  is, 
intli(!ti»iis  attached  by  an  uutdoritj  todis- 
ol>edi<TnL'v  to  its  comimiitdH— as  a  means  of 
moral  developmeut.  It  may,  however,  bo 
readily  (^needed  that  in  many  ca^es  a  ciilld 
ia  be^t  left  to  tlie  <li»i.''ipline  of  consequences, 
e.g.  by  being  allowed  to  indulge  within 
certain  limits  its  givedy  propeMitiea.  And 
whciri  thi;  wlncittjir  has  to  impose  prohibi- 
tionu,  the principk- of  nntunii  coiiseijutinces 
nifty  lie  inAdo  ate  of  by  sele<Tting  audi  forms 
of  punishment  as  will  Im  seen  by  tlie 
oulprit  to  bn  niiturJilly  <«uiiected  witJi 
tlie  wrong-doiiiK.  (>Vc  Rounseiio'a  IHmite, 
book  ii. ;  Herbert  S^eucer's  Mducatiim, 
cbap.  iii. ;  Bain's  Educaii'm  aa  a  Sde-nce, 
chap.  iii.  ;  Uuisson's  Dletiunnairs  df  Pida- 
goffu>,  art.  'Oiwissance.') 

Constructive  Pacolty.— By  this  term 
is  meiint  the  mind's  pnwer  of  combining 
the  element*  supplied  by  its  experience  iu 
new  fonns.  Tliu  process  of  construction 
is  thufi  not,  strictly  Bpenking.  one  of  mental 
Oliginntion,  but  mei'ely  of  recasting  and 
rcnrmnging  nidterials  derived  from  the 
impressions  of  th(^  past.  It  implies  the 
retention  niid  the  reprnduetion  of  these 
impmxHions  nct^ording  to  th«  Laws  of 
Asaociation.  Bcvond  this  it  involves  the 
action  of  tlie  will  in  controlling  the  suc- 
oeitaioii  of  ideas  due  to  the  play  of  associa- 
tion, the  due  selection  of  what  is  littitd, 
and  the  rejection  of  what  is  unlltletl  to 
tek«  a  place  in  the  desired  product.  The 
term  refers  in  common  ducourse  to  all 
forms  of  practical  contrivance  and  device, 
whether  Knbaerving  the  fnd  of  beauty  or 
of  utility.  Thiii!,  we  speak  of  the  con- 
stmctivo  power  of  nn  archil-ect,  a  me- 
chanicnl  inventor,  and  so  forth.  These 
prneticnl  operntiuTis,  however,  are  only 
particular  man  if cstntinnK  of  ii  power  which 
jscxcroiied  much  more  widely.  Through- 
out th«  nauuisition  of  knowledge  by  the 
procMwna  of  verbal  inHtrut^tion,  us  well  us 
in  the  indej)endeiit  discovery  of  new  facts 
and  truths,  th»  eomliining  of  old  matJ^riub 
into  ii«w  forms  is  illudtnitefl.  The  child 
liaa  to  construot  a  new  mtintjil  picture 
every  time  lie  realisiw  a  description  of  an 
uukuowii   place,  object,  or  (tvent.     The 


training  of  the  conMructivn  fnculty  thu» 
enters  into  all  intplli'ctuat  cdumtion.  tha 
cultivation  of  the  imn^iiatioii  by  thtt  Fine 
Arts  {*•>■  IvtAfii nation),  und,  lastiy,  into 
nil  practical  exnrcaMOB,  audi  aa  tliose  of  the 
voice  in  li-nming  to  Speak  and  bo  sing,  of 
the  humU  in  kindorgarteu  employnMOllk 
drawing,  writing,  io.,  grmnRstic  tnovs- 
mpnte,andsofDrttu  iS«eliMn,il'nlaliind 
Moral  Sciene»,  bk.  i.  chap.  i<r.  ;  and  Sally, 
Teaelicr'ti  HniuUiook,  chap,  si.). 

Comiimption    uid     Sobool-vcH'k.— 

Consumption  is  one  of  the  moKt  fatal 
diseases  in  this  country.  In  1684,  in  Enn- 
land  and  Wale.s,  out  of  a  tottti  of  530,828 
deaths,  49,»35  were  caused  by  consump- 
tion, und  20,08.^  by  other  tubercular 
and  scrofulous  diseases,  which  are  pro- 
duced by  siuiilar  causes  lo  those  indac- 
ing  consumption.  Thua,  13  per  C4nt 
of  the  total  mortality  of  this  coantry 
was  aacrtl)able  to  consumptive  disvuM. 
Of  the  total  C9,40t>  deaths  from  consnmih 
tive  diseases,  12,7415  oocurrwl  undi-r  tlie 
age  of  twenty  years,  and  it  is  evidrat, 
therefore,  that  the  question  of  tlie  infiu- 
ence  of  school  life,  on  the  tendency  to 
consumption  is  one  of  great  importance. 
Consumption  is  a  very  herrdilart/  diMnee, 
and  where  the  bereditiiry  tuint  is  lunrked, 
school  work  should  be  modilicd  and  the 
pupil's  health  guarded  by  genen>us  diet 
and  ahundnQt  outdoor  esercise.  A  damp 
goil  has  be^n  demonstrated  to  be  a  poww- 
ful  factor  in  causing  consumption-  It  has 
been  repeatedly  demonstrated  that  when 
a  neighlKHirhood  is  freely  drained,  thus 
robbing  its  subsoil  of  moisture,  the  mar- 
talityfrom  conEumptionsteadUydecpeaseL 
In  Nalisbury  the  deaths  from  phthisis  fell 
49  per  cent.,  in  Ely  47  per  cent.,  in  Kugby 
43  per  cent.,  and  in  Banbury  41  per  cent, 
after  free  drainage.  It  is  ovideoti  thorn- 
fore,  tliat  schools  should  be  erected  on  a 
dry  soil,  and  all  precautions  taken  a^nst 
damp  floors  and  walls.  Ov^'crmodiivf  hu 
avery  important  influence  in  cauning  con- 
sumption. Dogsin  ill- ventilated  knuuils, 
horses  or  monkeys  under  similar  condl- 
tinns,  not  uncommonly  die  from  consuiBp- 
tion,  and  the  same  rules  apply  to  chiLclreo. 
The  influence  of  lack  of  fresh  air  na  a 
cause  of  consurnption  is  indiciittid  liy  the 
fact  that  of  <J,000  cases  admitted  into  the 
Brompton  Hospital  for  consumption  two- 
thirds  had  indoor  occupations,  und  a  ma- 
jority of  these  were  milliners,  sempatnaaet^ 
and  tailors.    Formerly  the  d«aUt-rat«  Uon 


.ion  in  tlio  army  whs  1 1 '9  {KT 
1,000  itoldivrs  ;  now,  with  iniprovrd  vvn- 
tiUtion  and  draiiu^ie  of  hiimwkx,  it  i* 
only  2-ft  per  1,000.  Cliildn!ii  urn  raiJiHTJ- 
lily  enaeeptibl^  to  ttie  diuiKnni  rMultliiff 
from  ilDfnir«  air.  And  even  if  unuKuinj- 
lion  is  not  directly  (>ro(Iuced  in  tlii«  way, 
it  is  fkvogred  by  the  geiiM'ul  debility  and 
iinlai<B  cAQwd  by  chronic  exposure  t<i  foul 
kir. 

H  hns  bc*n  rewtntly  sutwl  that  con- 
■iia|itioD  IN  dno  to  &  minute  nrgnniHin 
|Uii!  biz^/lut  tuhfriTulon*),  and  t!mt  cnii- 
uunptiuD  VLVxy  lie  unught  hy  limithing  thu 
Inatli  oC  connunptivi!  [lutiviita,  juKt  as 
teailet  (evn-  or  nicasl^ii  inuy  Im  ouught 
■nder  siniilar  dreumslauces.  If  this  be 
tlie  caM,  then  tlie  datif^ere  of  bcIiouI  life 
m  which  cliildren  are  con^-epiliu:!  closuly 
logBtliBr  in  ft  viti«l«d  air  ara  itideliiiitely 
iaenmtA.  But,  without  accepting  this 
view  in  itc  ontira^,  the  importAnco  of 
fn«h  nit  in  conowtinn  with  school  lifo 
(Miiiot  Iw  cic«ggcmt«d. 

Tht  direiTt  indociicc  of  Kolionl-work  in 
podudii^  conimmpUon  liiis  pM-lmjis  Imen 
tnjQ[«nt«d.  Tlic  tollntiTiil  det'ipimic^y  of 
food,  exercise,  and  &eab  air  iLre  prulmbty 
there*]  ckumb of  conaumptiuu rather  ihiui 
~  mental  work  iii  hcIiooI  life.  In  187:2 
UauachusettK  Soord  of  Health  iii- 
i{BVod  by  cimil.ir  of  a  nuinlfar  of  pliy- 
wiuu  and  teachers  whether  in  Uielr 
cipmenoe  eonamuption  is  ever  brou;;lit 
oa  by  ov«isstudy.  Of  101  replies  U6 
••re  in  the  athmiativo.  There  can  be  no 
dwbt  that  the  strain  involved  in  working 
tw  an  oXAmination  sometimes  leads  to 
wrffrtof  hy^i«nic  laws,  and  following  on 
lie irxnmi nation  a  broakdown  may  occur; 
^  (here  is  no  mtxon  to  think  that  study 
bilaclf  conduces  to  phthisis.  It  shniild 
WremiantiiTwl  tJiat  childn-n  with  a  tulier- 
(^kr  U-ndrncy  an;  ofttrn  unusunlly  brij|,-ht 
intallect,   and    require   holding   Uivk 

titan  atiroulutiug  in  tliuir  studii^s. 
CoBtradictoriness.^By  this  tenn  is 
*«witadiHpoiiti(iti  to  ^li^pu^e  iinU  cuntrJi- 
4a  oUten'  aaaercionti,  not  in  the  inlen'Hts 
(i  tralh.  btit  from  a  mere  luve  of  opposi- 
~  It  corresponds  in  the  iutelleclunl 
with  self'vill  and  obstinacy  in  the 
KfpOD.  It  is  not  a  vie*  proper 
!Aildh(iod,  for  children  are  disposed  to 
tMept  tbe  statements  of  those  wlio  are 
■Ue  to  cotDmand  tlieir  respect.  The  pr«- 
ytt»  of  this  hnit  is  thus  a  pretty  clear 
'"fatioa  of  a  lack  of  authority  on  die 


CONTRAST' 


part  of  the  teacher,  and  of  a  defnctivo 
mode  of  instmction.  Clever  diildnm,  who 
are  invit4<d  and  i>n<iouni(r('t!  to  j(ive  tlmir 
opinion  on  various  niutti-rs,  and  to  diacuss 
ijumtions  with  thirir  preceptora,  are  very 
Jipt  toiievelo])  IhiK  uiiauiiable  tjuality.  It 
is  no  eaxy  matter  to  exercise  the  Ju(l;;nient 
of  tlie  child  ill  independent  reflection  and 
decision,  without  at  the  same  time  en- 
couraging a  loye  of  dispute.  Tiie  only 
true  corrective  to  contrariictorinrss,  lovo 
of  wrangling,  and  what  Ix>ck«  palls  opi- 
nionatry,  is  a  gpnuinn  lovi-  of  truth  iUell,! 
which  leaves  no  place  for  any  form  of  solf- 
co-nsciousness,  and  so  excludes  all  desire 
for  self-assertion.  {See  Locke's  TluiugtUa 
on  Education,  sect.  9S.) 

Coatnist-  Two  tliingsare  said  to  con- 
trast one  with  another  when  they  show  a 
marked  and  striking  degrceof  unlikcness. 
Thus,  we  s[*ak  of  a  contrast  between  a 
loud  and  a  soft  not*!,  a  warm  and  a  cold 
colour.  Since  all  knowledge  bcj.'jns  by 
discriminating  objects  or  aceinjidiiTtrences, 
and  since  the  child  noti-s  broa<l  difler- 
ciices  Iwfore  he  iletecls  the  lesser  degrees 
of  uidikeuess,  early  cognition  is  occupied 
to  a  large  extent  witli  the  relation  of  con- 
trast. For  this  rtuBOn  the  teacher  idiould 
make  the  amplest  use  of  the  princi|>le  of 
contrast.  Tlius,  in  t^xe raising  the  seuses 
and  the  observing  faculty,  contrasting 
colours,  forms,  d;c.,  sliouM  be  set  in  juxta- 
position :  and  in  communicating  any  new 
idea  to  the  child's  mind,  as  that  of  pa- 
triotism, ite  meaning  sliouhl  be  brought 
out  by  cnntrasting  it  with  its  opposite. 
Contrast  has  an  important  Ifaring  no 
only  upon  the  operations  of  the  intellect, 
but  on  the  feelings.  The  emotional  effect 
of  aiiythingpathotic.suhlime,  it  c,  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  setting  it  in  its  projier  oon- 
trnat.  Hence  the  large  part  played  by 
contrast  in  liteniture  anil  the  fine  arts 
generally.  Owinj;  to  thja  emotional  effect 
of  contrast,  impressions  ai'e  apt  to  attach 
thpniselvea  to  and  afterwards  to  I'ecall 
eoritr-.LSting  inipressiotin  ;  and  this  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  with  ideas  tliut  are  rela- 
tive one  to  another,  such  as  briifht.  dark, 
high,  low,  rich,  poor,  ke.  So  fretpiently 
does  one  impression  or  thought  suggest  a 
couti'asting  idea,  that  some  psychologists 
botli  in  ancient  and  modern  times  recog- 
nise contrast  as  one  of  the  fundamental 
Laws  of  Association  (7.1'.).  It  has,  bow- 
ever,  been  clearly  shown  that  this  is  not 
noce88ary(cf.anicleDiaCRl»\H*.TW>»V  "^Sw 
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Bun's  Jit«jUal  itiid  Mornl  Seienee,  bb.  ii. 
oli«p.  lit.  »ect.  10,  nnd  .Sullj-'a  T«aeK^a' 
liaiuViook,  chap,  ii.) 

Conversational  Method.— A  mode  of 
iimtniotiun  l>y  iikuiib  of  wliich  rhc  lessons 
eonHtftt  of  a.  fainili.-ir  (iiiicimrM'  l>y  lli« 
toochc'r,  iiiti.'rH])(.-rbe(l  with  ({uestinuH  mid 
remarks  by  tli^  pupik.  Tin?  k-eaons  thus 
toke  the  form  of  a  eouvcrtuitioii,  which 
nnders  them  cupocially  adA[j(«d  to  young 
children,  lu  by  it  the  extent  of  their  kiiow- 
k-dge  is  nsciTtnini^,  and  diHiculties  nre 
ex|]IuiniHl  as  enooiiateivd.  It  also  poa- 
Besses  ttit!  advantage  of  exciting  and 
iiiaiutmiuiig  tlin  iiit«nst  of  the  youthful 
Bohol&ra,  which  by  other  mctbotlB  would 
be  leaa  easily  sustuiiiei). 

ConTOOation  at  Oiford  Univeraity 
conciste  of  nil  masters  of  urta  and  all  doc- 
tors of  the  three  superior  faculties  who 
Lave  their  naities  upon  the  iKXjks  of  liouie 
college  or  hall.  Hy  this  hodyfivery  formal 
net  of  the  Univcnity,  and  its  businrsa  an 
u  corjioniti?  Ixnly,  i-xonpt  what  relates  to 
gr»iitj[|g  ordinary  dr-grccs,  is  done  and 
eonctudud.  Honor.'iry  degrees  are  given 
by  couseut  of  Convofiitioii,  oa  also  special 
dagTM*,  either  by  decree  or  diploma. 
StatntM  do  not  become  binding  till  they 
have  the  assout  of  ttiis  ujiEeittbly.  Here, 
also,  nearly  all  elections  to  offices  in  the 
gift  of  the  University  take  pbice. 

Cookery.  li«e  Domestic  Economt. 
Cooper,  Peter  (6.  17i)l),— A  wealthy 
Arnirican  philanthropist,  who,  notwith' 
Rtiiniling  his  lack  of  early  education,  rose 
to  aftlu<-nce  by  hiH  industry,  and  devoted 
liutisi^lf  to  tile  wlvanci^nieiit  of  the  ocluca- 
tiUH  of  the  working  claiueH.  He  woe  the 
founder  of  the  'Coofwr  I'nionfor  the  pro- 
motion of  Science  sjid  Art,'  an  institution 
admirably  organised,  uontaining  a  very 
targe  and  valuable  library.  A  tcclimcal 
school  for  both  sexes  is  also  uasociated 
witli  tho  union,  and  studies  iii  all  bmnclics 
of  knowledge  are  carried  on,  and  certifi- 
oftt<»,  which  rank  high,  are  granted  to 
thoKc  whow  (jualifi cations  deserve  such 
recognition. 

Copying  in  a  wihool  offence  too  well 
known  to  nncd  description.  It  is  most 
«>ft«n  conimitlfMl  in  itrithmntic,  but  it  may 
b<;  committed  in  dictation,  parking,  ana- 
lyxia  of  uuitcnccH,  grammar  exercises,  or 
ill  ikcl  any  work  wherx-in  correct  answers 
ore  idiMiticiiL  Tlic  evil  crHi-ctii  of  copying 
nre  twofold.  1.  Tho  trachpr  is  ininleil  as 
to  tlie  altiuiunentaof  hiK  pupilt,  and  thinks 


the  proGciaiKy  of  Ute  brigfat«st  the  jj 
licioncy  of  the  cUua.  He  tlterefors  pw 
on  to  th«  noxt  ataf^  of  a  subject  bd 
the  children  who  rM|uire  most  of  hin 
tcntion  are  really  6t  to  follow  him,  I 
the  further  he  proceeds  the  mori!  hopcl 
becomes  any  attempt  on  their  part  toM 
up.  2.  Thus  they  fiiil  to  jictjuirB  kai 
ledge,  and  fail  also  to  noiiuire  a  hatd 
self-reliance.  Copying  is  a  inark  of  J 
tone  and  had  discipliiui.  ItindicatMl 
thii  children  do  not  scruple  to  reap  n 
tlipy  have  not  miwn,  and  that  the  toMJ 
eitlier  cannot  we  or  cannot  prevent  { 
honest  work.  The  remedy  consist*,  j 
marily,  in  raising  the  tone  and  imprafl 
the  discipline.  Copiers  ah onid  be  nwH 
understand  that  they  at  once  comB^ 
moi-al  offence  and  retard  their  own  t 
gress ;  hut  the  teof her,  while  lie  do«j 
that  he  can  to  cultivate  his  pupils'  aj 
of  honour  {q-^'-),  should  watch  loem '% 
lantly.  Then  there  are  certain  mechaa 
means  of  rendering  copying  difficuU 
impossible.  Such  arei  1.  Seating! 
children  so  far  apart  that  do  0U«  ca4 
his  neighixiur'B  work.  2.  Letting  thvl 
sttind  in  a  seuiicircle,  each  child  with 
hack  to  one  neighbour  and  his  face  t« 
other.  This  arrangement  ia  onJr  poMJ 
when  exercises  are  done  on  mtwq 
Giving  different  work  to  alternato  p4 
4.  Giving  different  work  to  «Mjh  |A 
This  is  best  done  by  means  of '  t«utl  cb 
Many  such  cards,  dealing  with  nou^ 
subjects  of  instruction,  are  now  tnJ 
market.  Their  use  is  e8|)ecial!y  c&lcal 
to  teach  self-reliance,  and  they  give  | 
tical  form  to  the  dictum  of  an  experia 
inspector  (Mr.  Fearon),  who  says  that' 
only  way  to  stop  copying  in  a  school  | 
make  it  impossible.' 

Cornell.  Ezra  (b.  1807  at  Weotda 
Co.,  New  York  State, rf.  1 874).— Origh 
engaged  in  business  in  the  cotton  1 
at  Ithaca,  he  rose  to  a  position  of  { 
afilueucei  He  was  one  of  the  fin 
realise  the  importance  of  the  dw-trio 
graph,  and  aided  il-a  intrcluction 
America.  Cornell  devoted  hi«  wcaU 
educational  purposes,  founding  a  m 
at  Ithaca  at  the  cost  of  100,000  da 
Ke  also  founded  a  unii'ersily,  whid 
eluded  a  school  of  agrtoulture,  laj 
tones,  and  museum.  Iiistructiou  o(  \ 
kind  is  prt'vided  for  persons  of  both  I 
whethei'  wliito  or  coloured.  Tlie  ua 
sity  recoivocf  its  charLer  in  1865,  and 
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in  IMS  vitb  35  professors  a.nd 
ot  -lOCI  atadeitts.  In  I87i!  },'irls  at  Ui« 
t  *d  «4^tMi)  were  kdmitted  to  th?  same 
Jam  w  young  mm,  %  building  being 
Uy  provided  for  their  accomm  oHnt  I  on . 
Corponl  PunilhfflCBt  it  but  Reldom 
Ifmirad  in  vr-tl-mnnucd  schooU.  Frw 
i/araoritirs,  how<'vi>T,  deny  iU  ooeasinniil 
adTwlnlity.  It  ufauuld,  )uiwi>v(>r,  aJwiij-s 
VtMrcutfsl  after  doe  delibtirutioD  luiil  a 
eouiiivrable  iii(«n-al  of  time  from  the 
monl  ddlinquency  for  which  it  ia  deemed 
_teeHnry.  Boxing  tie  ears  or  UIowb  on 
bead  of  any  description  are  ioadris- 
,  and  even  dangerous.  So  lilcirwise  are 
I  on  tie  front  of  the  chost  or  nbrlo- 
ncn.  The  b«t  «ttn  for  corpoml  piinish- 
vmnt  is  th«  i^gion  of  t.hn  «ivit,  luid  n 
Brxihifi  c>n«  rfioold  hi?  uxi^d,  not  u.  hnrd, 
lipA  rod.  It  >hi>uM  atwayn  bi-  unite  ulcur 
lo  tie  ddinqurnt  thut  t\w  puiii-iliitienl  la 
I  rindictive  (itn  interval  of  «n  hour  or 
_  I  impmiuw  *i»i*),  lind  corporal  puiiish- 
■ntt  shoold  be  nmrved  for  extreme  moral 
Siii.iuul  not  nedfbrbreachee  of  discipline. 
I  Hdlfed  tcadiers,  especially  in  higher  class 
^haoll,  Are  gratdually  learning  to  maiD- 
discipUiM  vitbout  any  recourse  to 
puniahment.  Where  corpoml 
pniifaiDeiit  seems  almolutely  rer{uii-od,  it 
Kftgood  plan  to  hold  over  the  infliction 
rfthPcba^isement  during  the  continnnnce 
<£  good  bebavioar,  having  it  understood 
lliat  if  tbe  good  bnhiiriour  cnntinu<'»  for  a 
pvta  l«ogth  of  timit,  thn  sentonut*  to  oor- 
)Hnl  punishment  will  lupso.      {Stx  Dis- 

OPUXK.) 

Courage  Imx  been  reooKoi^ '"  ancient 
ud  modem  times  as  one  of  the  leading 
nrtnatL  Ariatotle.  a.^reeably  to  his  general 
•Uncel  coavcption,  reganls  courage  as  n 
■Man  betveej)  two  extremes,  excess  and 
Mciei^  ol  fear — that  is,  cownrdice  v. 
iMlhantiiiesa,  He  also  diBtingiiiEh<^a  trun 
coange,  which  includes  n  srnse  of  danger 
ud  a  reiolve  to  fnc«  it.  from  it^  spu- 
■■■■ni  tonOM,  U  tin  coolnpss  shown  by  one 
'Hmhb  axperiODOo  has  taught  thr  grouiitl- 
b^Mw  ot  f«*r.  To  courn);:p,  which  iin- 
pliet  a.  rondiiMiM  to  fnce  danger,  is  closely 
■Hied  endurAno-  or  fortitudi-  in  btuiring 
vhtt  U  painful.  Thi!  mnnd  viilu<!  of 
nvnge  dcpnnds  vi-ry  much  on  the  (luality 
■ftkenotivrUiat  lien  Miind  it.  Thu«,  a, 
^•boshrtWK  cflntwiipt  for  danger  merely 
to  Mm  plaudits  of  looken-on  illustrates 
*W  admirable  funu  nf  courage  than  one 
*bo  lidcs  peril  to  uve  anotier's  life.   Tbe 


foHteriag  of  a  spirit  of  hmvery  and  en- 
durance in  children,  who  are  niitumlly  din- 
posed  to  lie  timid,  is  an  imporUmt  pnrt  of 
mornl  tmining.  This  begins  with  tlie  cul- 
tivation of  physical  courage,  i.e.  n  rcNwli- 
nrss  to  fiftce  and  endure  bcMlity  pxin.  Kext 
to  this  comes  the  higher  task  of  develop- 
ing moral  coumge,  or  resolution  in  meet- 
ing other  forms  of  sufl'orinE,  part.icuhirly 
ridicule  and  contempt.  Children  should 
be  carefully  taught  lo  discriminate  genuine 
from  spurious  courage,  mid  not  to  con- 
found a  manly  readiness  to  fuce  dan^r 
where  occasion  requires  with  a  foolish  ret'k- 
lessne-JK  (cf.  art.icln  KeAK).  (Sm  Mrs.  Bry- 
ant's Etliif.iUinnid  End*,  p.  71  tl  aeq.; 
Locke  on  '  Cowardice  and  Courage,' 
Thowjhht  on  Ediinalion,  wict.  115;  and 
Schuiid's  E iity elapiidu,  article  '  Muth,'} 
Coar»e  of  Inttructian.    .Hm-  Iintkuc- 

TIO!t  (CoORSK  of). 

Cotuin,  Victor  {b.  at  Paris  1792,  d. 
lt^67),  was  tlie  son  of  a  watchmaker.  He 
studied  with  great  success  in  tie  oollego 
Chnrlemagno.  When  only  twenty-two 
years  old  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
Modem  Philosophy.  He  gathered  some 
enthusiastic  students  round  him.  but  he 
stopped  his  lectures  liecauae  his  views 
were  not  in  favour  with  the  goFemmeut. 
Cousin  wua  cftptivutotl  by  the  philosophy  of 
Locke  and  CondiUnc.  He  also  transUtcd 
the  whole  ot  Pluto  and  part  of  Aristotle, 
but  it  is  as  an  educationist  tliat  he  ren- 
dered the  highest  service.  In  1831  he 
presented  an  address  to  the  Minister  of 
Public  Education,  which  formed  the  prelude 
to  the  liew  liiw  of  1S33.  on  elementary 
instruction  in  France.  He  helped  to  pre- 
pare this  Inw  with  M,  (.Juizot.andiilthough 
they  'lid  not  enact  that  education  should 
be  compulsory  and  free,  yet  in  an  eloquent 
passage  Cousin  asserted  the  right  of  all  to 
eilucation.  In  IS31  he  viait^^d  Germany 
to  study  the  Gennnn  system  of  education. 
In  his  Ra/tpoTt  »ur  V  Etat  He  I' instriiHion 
piibliqiie  daiw  ipir.li[Urg  Pat/s  dfl  I'Alh- 
iiirt^TW,  he  cnlis  Prussia  '  the  land  of 
Bfliools  and  biirracks.' 

Cramming.— This  term  was  introduc(s) 
into  the  educational  vocabulary  about  tim 
time  of  the  establishment  of  the  system  of 
open  competition  for  appointments  in  thn 
public  service,  when  the  demand  uiituiully 
arose  for  tutors  to  undertake  the  prepara- 
tion of  candidates  for  the  various  examina- 
tions which  that  system  instituted.  Owiiig 
to  a  belief  which  became  curcent  l\wX  tX\\a 
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prvpnrstion  frrqncmtljr  cnnnitfid  of  nipiflljr 
crowding  the  mind  with  Biip^rttciftl  or 
tni^rt^Iy  miifttnonicul  knowWgRof  fanta  And 
priiicijik-a,  Tutlwr  llinn  tmitiing  it  to  n 
thoniujjli  mUHlpry  uiid  aocurutn  genemli- 
Bulloii  uiid  aimlj'BiH,  tutom  ciiiiie  In  hv 
called  crammers,  and  tlieir  process  craiu- 
miu)^.  The  term,  however,  is  frequently 
luisnpplied  to  the  close  applicAtioo  or  con- 
centration to  the  work  of  preparation,  in 
which  npidity  and  thorniighntms  »n?  com- 
biii4-d.  ft  KhoiiM  Im  oonfinod  to  the  over- 
loading of  tho  memory  with  knowlpilge 
nci]iiirTMl  for  aji  objuctivt!  or  niateriiiHstif 
purpuiM!,  Hill)  nut  for  ila  own  aake  and 
imrpoHeti  of  culture  and  mRiital  di?velop- 
meiiL.  Craojiuiii;;  would  t'eaae  to  exist 
uudera  proper  system  of  exiiuiiiiation,  for 
a  ijood  examiner  can  always  put  questions 
to  test  whether  the  candidate's  training 
has  been  conducted  on  the  forcing  princi- 
ple, or  on  that  of  natnml  healthy  growth, 
Crumnjing  IK  not  confined  to  those  pngnged 
in  prr^piirntion  for  publii-  examinations  ;  it 
ia  common  in  kpIiooIh  whcrt!  tlic  practice  of 
committing  lessons  to  memory  and  stuffing 
the  mind  witli  Ul-digested  facts  is  atili 
foll(iwi-d. 

Creches. — Institutions  of  French  ori- 
gin, wliPrH  infants  from  litteeu  days  old  to 
tliree  years  are  taken  care  of  during  the 
daytime  while  their  mothers  who  are  ob- 
tigiid  to  be  at  work  are  absent  from  home. 
The  first  crfiche  was  opened  by  Madame 
Marbeuu  of  Paris  (1844).  Crtehes  are 
niiw  in  use  not  only  in  Fnvnce,  but  also  in 
Italy,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  England. 
The  children  are  cntniHted  to  the  care  of 
properly  trained  nurses,  wlio  wash,  nurse, 
feed,  and  amuae  them,  instniding  tliRm 
nliio,  if  th«y  Im^  old  enough,  on  the  kinder. 
gurtjm  »y stein. 

Crias  Cross  Row,  or  Christ  CrosR  Row.  — 
A  di'.iijt'l'ition  formerly  applied  to  the  first 
line  or  row  of  the  ulph.'ibet  arranged  in 
the  old  lioni  books  or  primers.  These 
bookl  consisted  of  only  a  single  page,  nnd 
the  letters  were  printed  commencing  with 
»  +  A,  a,  h,  e,  ie.,  a,  e,  i,  o,  u.  A.  B,  C, 
Ac  The  llrst  line  comTueiicing  with  H 
eroM  waa  called  the  Christ  Cross  Kow,  or, 
nore  shortly,  tire  Cross  Kow. 

Cruelty  to  Animali. — By  this  phmse 
we  understAnd  the  appcamnee  not  onlj'of 
iudiffereiice  t«  lh<>  fcrlings  of  animals,  but 
of  a  positive  pleasure  in  ill-uiting  thnm, 
which  is  a  common  character intio  of  chil- 
drtqt.     How  far  the  pni«tic«ri  of  pulling 


flies  to  pieces,  tormenting  CAts,  in.,  in\ 
a  delight  in  inflicting  pain  Is  a  m.it 
dispute.  Dr.  Bain  rcgtuxl--'  thin  fivlinj 
the  essential  element  in  kII  cnidty,  i 
us  a  primary  instinct  of  the  human 
It  may  be  oont<!iidp<l,  however,  that  m^ 
of  children's  ajipurent  cruelty  U  (Jie  i 
come  of  u  more  geiier^U  love  of  wan 
destiniction  anil  of  delight  in  exerdl 
power.  Locke  thinks  thAtchildrvo'st 
ing  delight  in  indicting  pain  is  naDe< 
than  a  foreign  and  intiwiuccd  disporiti^ 
Certain  it  is,  that  before  custom  blunta^ 
edge  of  their  feelings  children  are  i 
keenly  seiisitive  to  forms  oi  ill-tmitii 
of  animals  which  have  the  winctiaiij 
convention.  Where  a  child  is  dis 
be  cruel,  care  must  be  taken  to  uulti* 
kindlier  feelings  and  to  exercise  Uie  ii 
ginatioD  in  a  vivid  realisation  of  tlie  i 
fering  produced.  Sympathy  with  the  i 
mal  world  may  be  dflvolopwl  to  M>me«xt 
by  encouraging  children  U>  tCTid  and  i 
I'iate  with  the  familiar  pet  n&imftls, an  id 
tliat  entered  into  Froebcl's  pl«n  ot  a  I 
dergarten.  It  must  bn  remcinberpd,  hd 
ever,  that  a  fondness  for  pet  animals,  wh 
are  as  a  rule  attractive  and  likrabhv  is  1 
guarantee  for  a  wide  disinterest*^  kind' 
neas  towards  the  aninml  cmilion.  Thil 
last  presupposes  that  the  natuml  anti[*- 
thies  to  what  is  ugly  and  rwpulsive  in 
animals  l>e  brought  under  control  (oompu* 
article  Sympatmv),  (.SV  Locke,  TAougliU 
on  Education,  sect.  116;  Bain,  Edueatie* 
fu"  Seiffhf-e,  p.  72 ;  Miss  Edgwortli,  Pr^o- 
lical  EditratUm,  chap,  k.) 

Culture. — The  word  'culture'  in  Hf 
most  gpnerjl  sense  denotes  sometimes  the 
process  by  which  human  forethought  tem- 
pers nnd  amelioriites  the  dH'ccte  of  the 
wild  state,  sometimes  the  result  of  that 
process.  Thus,  the  won!  may  \tr  applied 
to  the  tillage  of  the  soil  or  thr  training 
nf  plants.  In  relation  to  man,  culture 
denotes  rather  the  result  of  tl«>  pmcrM 
of  amelioration  ;  a  school-lioy  or  ttcliool- 
girl  cannot  properly  be  called  ■  eulturvd,' 
though  he  or  she  may  be  called  *  well  «dti- 
CAted':  for  culture connoteaacertain  ripe- 
ness of  judgment  and  feeling,  and  &tl<!grM 
of  development  in  each  of  the  three  di- 
rections of  the  int^llmt,  the  rmotioiu,  and 
the  will.  It  manifests  itself  in  a  oertjuii 
aptn*«s  of  behaviour,  a  oapacity  tar  »yni- 
pathy,  a  sense  when  to  speak  and  when  to 
be  silent.  Culturo  in  cnncnmed  with  an 
ideal  of  humanity,  and  no  attrilnites 
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Vlrmj  to  tli«  complete  mnn  cnn  hn  cx- 
dndea  frMo  iu  scopoi  Itut  ihiH  i^omplcti-.- 
Bfss  cannot  be  at.CAinnd  rarly  in  liEfi. 
Kajit  finely  dcKcrilirs  L)i«  liirtli  of  elm- 
ncKT  ^  k  Mpiritual  revolDlitiii  which 
ra^ly  takes  puMi  belore  thu  uf;e  d[  thirlv, 
tnd  ix  not  DfUin  i-iMtijjlt-te  before  forty. 
Tie  Um  Mark  Pullison  umd  to  say  that 
auA  men  do  itut  leant  to'/iV«  till  they  are 
fgrty.  Edacatiofi— the  discipline  of  the 
Khool-nxw),  tha  pla.j-gro\ind,  the  homo— 
My  be  aftid  to  prepare  the  way  for  cul- 
tnre  ;  tlte  attAiiiment  of  it,  in  the  Joint 
Wfk  of  school  and  lifn,  though  gifted 
fcnous  may  soamtimtiii  b(tc<>tii(!  nulturiHl 
•iitioat  inach  early  di»-ipline,  by  virtue 
of  a  natoral  endowinutit  or  benidibiry  iu- 
dioct. 

the  inflncnceawliich  most  directly  oon- 
IlibaW  to  cultura  may  be  summed  np 
■odor  th«  words  aoience  and  tirt.  Dut 
brtcMince  is  Dot  meant  merely  the  t>cieni?e 
tt  Mture,  Dor  by  art  merely  line  art, 
SrieiH*  is  of^nised  knowledge,  and  evury 
b(dy  of  metJiodical  doctrine  that  procpp.la 
hf  ny  of  observation  and  chuuification, 
nd  Usuea  in  the  discorwry  of  law,  is  il 
KJUnn  SoieDCo  embmcm  m.-i.n  um  well  as 
Mtne — speech,  history,  politio/ilwonomy, 
Md  so  on,  as  well  as  physinH,  chrmistry, 
■mI  botany.  In  England  the  wiinl  scionvf , 
bo  the  word  culture,  is  often  und^rstiiod 
Ins  more  limited  sennr,  but  without  justili- 
•ble  grounds ;  the  mtMiW!  of  the  word  may 
bod  U>  conftsn  (iducutiiiiULl  iKnues.  In 
Gvrtnftny  no  o««  would  think  of  exclud- 
ing from  WutenteAa/i  tlio  scieuee  of  an- 
tiquity —  Ali«rthutn*triMK'tijich'i  fi  ~^  which 
Woif  and  his  gmwesaors  liave  laboured  so 
(tHTjnntically  lo  create  during  the  present 

Ritory.  It  is  indeed  quite  unscientiJic 
Oppoete  one  subject  to  another  as  scien- 
ic  or  unscientific  ;  the  distinctinn  is  not 
tttv«««i  lubjecls,  bat  belwoen  methods  of 
Initins  tliem,  and  every  subjeot  admits 
•(  a  u-ieutilk  treatment.  Art,  on  the 
•iJWr  hand,  is  genei'ally  rrrognisi-d  ns 
oduding  literary  art — the  prcidm^ts  of 
liiustare  which  nim  at  Hiti>fyiiig  the 
«»s«  for  besuty  and  rtyln. 

Both  the  Attitude  of  luTience  and  llio 
•Uiliiile  of  art  sre  <y)nstitucnts  of  cidture. 
Pnlil  thedesirvto  ci>nij>n-hp.nd  in  iKim,  the 
■nind  rvroainx  in  a  i.'ondition  of  minority. 
iMclkrttial  manhnudisnotrtucliMl  till  the 
lUMesnf  knowlnijjc  gnlhiTud  throusb  lliB 
Jfn  of  receptive  itody — the  pi*riod  of 
*nnnt*CG)ihip — take  shape  under  the  in- 


flijimce  of  some  oentrnl  idea  or  dominant 
purjioKe.  From  that  tiini-  onward  the  Ufa 
of  tht-  student  b€M--onieK  Bcit'ntilii-  -  u  life  of 
discovery, in  whit'b  conviction  (knowlcdiiro, 
Jiriirrjiii))  takt'S  the  place  of  opinioik 
(£o£a),  and  indiscriminate  reading;  gives 
way  to  deduite  problems  awaiting  a  db- 
tinite  answer.  The  birth  of  science  has  a 
dose  connection  with  the  birth  of  cba-, 
ractor.  Itut  the  scientific  apprehension 
of  things  is  not  in  itself  HiifiiciRnt  for  cul- 
turi!.  The  method  of  scicncp  is  e-ssentially 
nbstraot.  Science  deals  with  nsjiects  of 
tilings,  ajid  consciously  limits  its  view  in 
order  to  give  a  more  complete  account  of 
their  several  pluues.  It  tuialyscs  and 
elassiljes,  and  so  introduces  order  into  our 
conceptions,  arranging  phenomena  in  llie 
simplest  way.  Uutthe  mind  does  not  find 
satisfaction  If  occupied  exclusively  in  tliia 
process.  The  universe  is  not  to  l>e  com- 
pletely apprehended  by  the  metliod  of 
dissection.  \\'hat  Schiller  snys  of  truth 
generally  is  especially  true  of  literature  : 

DW^\  j(iif>ini.-et]«iivliur]  rio4M<(niFN<.'rjpnundSlaiic><n, 
AhcT  mil  G«iiiEc4:ritI  arhr^itcsldiL  niittfiTi  luiiilurL'li. 

('To  cat«h  thee  they  take  the  lield  with 
nets  and  poles  :  But  thou,  like  a  spirit, 
passest  through  the  midst  of  tbeJU.'j  A 
sense  of  beauty  or  of  humour  is  one  thing, 
and  ini]uiry  into  the  rationale  of  the  beau- 
tiful or  the  humorous  is  [juite  anothi^r. 
A  man  may  be  an  authority  on  thn 
ifomeric  (piestion  without  having  known 
Homer  ;  he  may  have  swept  the  field  of 
phenomena  to  diacovcra  law  of  chemistry 
or  liotany  withotit  apprehending  Naturo 
as  Wordsworth  or  Turner  apprehended 
her.  To  the  scientific  eyfl  the  heavens 
dec:lare  tlie  glory  of  Kepler  and  Newton  ; 
but  no  amount  of  scirnci*  will  t«teh  what 
it  is  to  'live  by  admiration,'  ns  Words- 
worth thought  we  should  live  ;  no  amount 
of  psychology  will  create  or  enable  a.  man 
to  undei'Htftnd  a  Hamlet. 

From  this  point  of  view  it  is  possible 
to  attempt  some  answer  to  the  question 
08  to  the  rival  claims  of  general  culture 
and  specialism.  There  is  something  fas- 
cinating al>out  the  idea  of  '  all-round  cul- 
ture.' '  Im  engen  Kreis  verengert  sich  der 
Sinn  '  ('  In  a  narrow  fiphere  the  mind  be- 
comes narrowed  '),  said  (loethe,  'Culture 
means  the  compensation  of  bias,'  said 
Emerson.  Dr.  Miirtineau  (i^IIh  nsthat  whea 
a  young"  man  he  compelled  himself  to 
devot«  his  best  energies  to  subjects  for 
which  he  had  no  aptitude,  leaving  ^b<m 
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for  which  Ite  ba^  ft  gift  to  takn  civra  of 
thniDHvlvea.  But  to  A(t«mpt  to  dcvc.lop 
oncaelf  equally  in  atl  ilirectioiiii  h  to  ru 
tiounoe  the  chance  of  being  a  iiiasUir  hi 
«af  subject.  And  spf^cinlisni  has  a  claim 
upon  the  intellectual  life  too  ;  tiiei^  is 
BODiethiBg  in  thn  conccntratioo  of  one's 
best  energiM  upon  a  limited  fidd,  vhether 
of  Bciancfl  or  n.rt,  whicrh  givrs  foro!-  and 
origimtlity  to  thc!  mind.  A  bias  in  at  Icwst 
a  promitmnt  jiurt  of  oni'self  ;  nor  dom  it 
feDm  that  the  true  self  is  bent  dovolnpnd 
by  «iciiti»!oUy  denying  a  special  bmit.  Ad- 
A'uifin  compares  education  to  the  polishing 
of  u  block  of  marble,  by  which  the  iidierent 
iHwuties  of  its  veins  cvro  brought  to  view. 
It  is  an   opposite  doctrine  which   com- 

Enres  education  to  the  grafting  of  a  tr«« ; 
ut  Archbishop  Whatdy,  who  uses  this 
ineUphor,  insislfi  on  the  pnixinco  of  tame 
aftinity  betwfien  tho  stock  and  tho  graft. 
The  definition  of  cducution  (pven  by  J. 
Paul  Riohter,  as  '  th?  pnx*«s  of  (unaiici- 
pating  tho  ideal   tn)i.iih<>od  which  is  latent 
in  every  child,'  still  better  reeoj?iiises  thi! 
clftim*  of  the  luitural  endowments     Aud 
thprn  IK  nothing  inconsistent  with  this 
dootriiie  iu  maintaining  that  every  man 
ahould  cultivate  the  attitude  of  ncienoe 
and  thn  attitude  of  art    lie  may  find  ex- 
orciNn  for  both  energies  in  a  comparatively 
iimit.od  lit'ld— even   in  a  single  author, 
(in*t;,  Ijatiu,  or  modem,  or  a  single  de- 
partinRUt  iif  nature  ;  he  niay  In-  acientific 
and   artistic   without  uprrjiding  himself 
impartially  over  the  wboln  field  of  Itnow- 
ItKlae.    At  the  tamv  tiinn  it  ia  desimble 
to  uy  ns  wide  a  bn«is  of  positivo  know- 
Icd;[e  as  is  conxtHtRnt  with  cuucenlmtion 
and  mental  n^poiR.     And    it  is  a  main 
duty  of  tho  unicnoe  of  teaching  to  dotar- 
mine  what  am  the  subjects  best  suited  to 
prepare  the  way  for  culture.    Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold,  whoso   duSnition  of  culture  as 
'  the  knowlmlge  of  the  best  that  has  been 
thought  and  said  in  the  world  '  is  so  well 
known,   is    ntroiij;   in   hi«   insistence   on 
literatum  lui  tlie  best  school  of  '  swex^tness 
and    light,'    The  advocatf^*  of    phyirfcal 
sciencit  lay  emphasis  on  thn  importance 
of  direct  contact  with  nature— the-  forma- 
tive powBr  of  the  lalwratory.     Whutflver 
be  tim  nubject-mattcr  of  atuily,  it  should 
he  the  aim  of  the  tenchor  to  entouragi-  in- 
dnpendnnt  effort.    Culture  Aovs  not  reanlt 
from  tlie  attempt  merely  to  appropriate 
other  men's  Ihoughta  as  r«oorded  in  books. 


I  pcricnce of  things — anexp«rienc«iii 
tlie  penKinal  activity  of  tiw  student  i 
]>rimc  factor. 

CpmuUtive  Voting.    See  Liw  f 
catiosal). 

Cnriosity  in  a  name  for  the  iova 
ktiowiedgo,  showing  itoelf  in  an 
form  as  a  drsin?  to  gain  the  same, 
implies  mon^  or  h-ss  dintinntJy  a 
nfss  of  iglionLuoHiiliiiut 9«ilijrict,afi 
of  discnntcnl^  mid  n  bt;lief  in  aaoortai 
knowledge,     Curiwiily  is  the  natural  and 
proper  incentive  to  the  act  of  att«ation, 
and  the  concentratioit  of  the  thottghts  oa 
a  subject.     Hence  it  is  the  first  buiinea 
of  the  teacher  to  arouse  curiosity  with 
respect  to  tlie  particular  subject  and  potnti 
which  he  is  about  to  set  forth.     Ouricaity 
is  commonly  recognised  as  a  leading  cior 
mcteristic  of  the  childish  mind.    The  new- 
ness of  its  surroundings  and  thn  conscions- 
ness  of  ignorance  nutuniUy  favour  a  deiin 
for  information.      An<l  in  truth  the  child 
when  unchecked  is  a  pertinacious  quM- 
tioner.     It  has  been  seriously  nuuntninoi 
by  Dr.  Bain  that  much  of  this  qtiestjoniu 
is  not  the  outcome  of  genuine  curiosity  al 
all,  but  is  a  dinplny  of  egotism,  s  delubt 
in  giving  trouble,  Ac    It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, tliiit  injustice  is  here  done  to  tht 
childish  mind,  and  that,  as    Locke  anJ 
others  maintain,  the  development  of  the 
childisli  iutelligence  is  often  retanlMl  by 
discouraging  the  spirit  of  inquiry.     At 
the  Eame  time  it  must  be  admitted  tint 
chililish  curiosity  dilTers  in  some  niat«tW 
respects  from  the  more  matur*  prodnet 
which  we  call  scientific  curiority.     It  b 
fitful  and  fugitive,  and  inadeoaate  to  suv 
ta,in  a  prolonged  effort  of  concentration, 
and  it  wants  tlin  definiteness  of  diracdoD 
which  chamcterises  the  inquiaitintness  of 
a  trained  scientiKc  mind.     Curiosdty  mmt 
be  distinguished  from  a  blank  feauogoC 
wonder  at  what  is  new  and  strange,  anid 
which,  though  it  may  lead  on  to  a  dcctra 
for  knowledge,  ia  ant  to  berome  a  aolB- 
cient  satisfaction  In  itself.    Curiosity  with 
respect  to  any  subject  is  favoured  by  any 
fonn  of  interest  in  that  subject.     (Sm  Ix- 
TERBST,)    Lastly,  it  may  be  observed  thai 
curiosity  may  be  trained  in  cerUin  drtinite 
lines,  and  so  aasume  the  form  of  a  habit. 
Thus  the  progressive  study  of  any  subject, 
as  niLtural  science  or  history,  w-n-ra  by 
successive  luitiahctions  of  curioatty  to  ge- 
nerate furthi-r  curto«ity.  and  so  it  ts  true 


but  rather  from  a  grwlual  widening  ex-  [  iu  a  sense  tlut  the  more  we  learn  the  men 


I  vft  beooins  with  respevt  to  wbat 

lauknown.     (See  Locku's  Tluni-jhta 

dueation,  a«U   118  aad   (oilowius; 

it Bdtteatiott  a*  Sett-nce,  p.  90;  .Sully's 

r'f  Handbook,  p.  400:  and  article 

CarrictUniiL  &'i(ftlKSTKUCTiuN,Oouit«i! 
w. 

Csrrature  of  Spine.  Mpfciiilly  that 
bat  known  on  '  Inti-.nil  uurvaturi!,'  or 
'fiwring  out  of  the  iJiouIdcr,'  »  uot  in- 
mqumt  during  SL-hool  life,  nion?  m])ec-ially 
ii  fiirU.-ibout  lift<H;ti  yuan  oltl  or  upwaril^ 
In  A  ^ight  de;;ri.'e  iiwjualily  of  tlie  two 
ribtdden  ut  nlinual  luiivcraal,  owiiiij  to  iLe 
r^t  Mm  being  more  used  than  th(>  left. 
h»raoreDwr)EMl  degree  it  requires  special 
nonastics  to  strengtlien  the  woak  niiiHclF'S 
t  tlw  bkck  and  should^rg,  ttnd  in  oxtt'eme 
totoK  spinal  support  may  be  nccoswiry. 
Dsiks  And  teats  improperlj  conatrutituil  or 
inmogad  aro  lately  rwiponKilit^  in  start- 
CBrimtara  of  the  spinr:.  If  thir  desk  is 
Im  high,  tho  Mt  xhouldwr  is  unduly  ruiaed 
oricr  to  liupport  tho  arm  ou  the  dt-sk. 
tboi  a  littttml  twiKt  of  the  «piiie  is 
Ifloed.  If  this  desk  ia  ivo  low,  the  scholar 
Va  beiid  too  tow  ovi-r  btu  work,  and 
be  benMiiKH  n>u ml- shouldered,  while 
itMlni^iuiiiapt  to  be  produced.  {See 
OBT.)  If  tlie  doak  in  llat,  or  too  far 
front  of  ttie  ae»t,  enunped  poaitions  are 
1ac«d,  tending  to  produce  deformity. 
ita  improperly  arraiiReJ  have  a  umilnr 
'.  If  without  a  back-rest,  or  with 
JMpn^rl J  adapted  back-rest,  tho  pupil 
forwardoQthedesk.amlthushiRluii^ 
(RCfanped  and  his  sbouhicrs  rounded. 
Cnter,e«)rsH{^  1769, d.  mS2).waB 


thu  iton  of  a  half-pay  ofGcer  in  a  Swin 
re;{irai>nt  in  tho  Frcnfh  service.  He  19- 
cpivi-d  his  early  education  from  his  niothcr, 
who  woa  a  most  acfomplishpd  woman. 
He  studied  at  Tubingen  and  Stuttgart. 
There  he  be^^aii  to  devote  his  attention  to 
natural  history.  At  the  a;,'e  of  tweiity-ona 
he  wa«  appointed  tutor  t«  the  son  of  Count 
d'H^ricy  in  Normandy.  The  houae  wua 
by  t.he  soa,  and  Cuvier  studied  marine  ani- 
mals and  i<if,in\n,  and  made  rcsGarchns  into 
the  anatomy  of  mollusea  in  particular. 
Fniin  Uiis  may  date  his  comparative  anft- 
(oiuy  and  tho  distinctioti  ho  achieved  in 
Bcit*iice.  In  1800  ho  was  appointed  Pro 
feasor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  tlie  Col 
lejije  de  France,  and  at  the  same  time  ho 
lectured  on  comparative  anatomy  in  tha 
Jardindes  Plantes.  Af  ter  receiviug  many 
honours  from  Napoleon,  ho  was  charged 
in  1809  with  the  organisation  of  the  new 
academies.  He  organised  those  of  Pied- 
mont, Genoa,  and  Tuscanv,  and  brought 
to  bear  upon  his  work  the  experience  ho 
had  goineil  in  fonn^r  years  when  he  wa« 
ajipointed  by  Napoleon  to  establish  tho 
public  schools  supported  by  the  tiovem- 
ment.  In  ISll  he  was  sent  to  Holland 
on  a  similar  ermnd,  and  he  paid  gri'.nt 
attention  to  elpmentary  instruction.  His 
principle  waa  that  instruction  would  lead 
to  civilisation,  and  civilisation  to  morolity. 
He  said.  'Give  schoola  before  politital 
rights.'  In  181^  he  went  to  Rome  to  or- 
ganise the  universities  there,  and  by  his 
tolerance  ha  won  the  highest  praise.  He 
publisheti  many  volumes,  and  gave  a  great 
impetus  to  tlie  study  of  science.  He  was 
rewarded  with  many  honours  by  the  iState. 


jy 


Oology  (Greek  8<i«nAov,  a  fin- 
art  of  communicating  idi-ns  by 
,  amAn  by  tho  fingers  wliich  by  an 
biguiioiis  arrangement  can  be  made  to 
hpIVHUt  tfae  variouR  lett«rs  of  the  ulpha- 
m.  This  method  ui  aomotimeK  called  the 
^i^i  and  domb  alphabt^t,  buuuuie  used 
tftkao  thus  afflictttd.  Tho  alphabet  is 
Imbed  iin|^  or  doubli;  with  reference  to 
bcnploymentof  on<M>r  two  bands.  {See 
toucaTios  Of  Dkap  Mctks.) 

Dame  SchoolL-So  called  from  tlie 
snnMtancn  of  their  being  conducted  by 
^'Mra,  nuutUy  in  countiy  places  when 


superior  education  was  not  available,  and 
confined  to  the  humbler  classes  of  chil- 
dren, usually  of  tender  years.  Shenstoue 
in  his  Schoolmi-atrett  has  looked  upon  tho 
Dame's  School  with  a  ponfir  eye  tUtd  im- 
mortalised it. 

DaDOing  is  the  art  of  expressing  inward 
feeling  by  move.meiils  of  the  body  and 
limbs,  and  has  been  well  defined  ns  tho 
'  poetry  of  motion.'  Like  music,  its  natu- 
ral accompaniment,  it  has  bei-n  cultivntett 
by  ail  nations,  iu  all  uges.  Amongst  the 
ancient  Hebrews,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  aa 
also  amongst  the  e&rlj  C\if\alvn.i:i&,&«.ivcu>^ 
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was  associated  with  religion,  tind  vuprftc;- 
tiw<l  at  publio  worahip  as  well  ns  nt  public 
(estii-ities,  Tho  O reeks  elevai«ii  ilnncing 
to  a  6nn  art,  Arirtotle  ranhe*)  it  with  poe- 
try, and  it  wtw  ftn  rsBpntinl  Kiihject  in  the 
eduontional  code  of  ihe  Spiirtana,  nil  Lifcce- 
diemotiinns  having  herti  compolUid  to  *x- 
crciKe  their  children  in  dancing  aftrr  they 
bad  attained  the  age  of  five.  The  SjiartuD 
youth  were  also  tnktDed  in  the  public  place 
to  practise  the  Pyrrhic  dance,  a  luilitniy 
exercise,  illustrative  of  the  onslaught  upon 
an  enemy.  The  love  of  dancing  hy  fight- 
ing men  of  modem  times,  notably  by  British 
saiiorB,  seems  to  be  a  survival  of  the  ancient 
relationship  between  danci-  and  war.  Nel 
son  declared  that  all  that  it  Wttsneeeasttry 
to  teach  a  sailor  wa«  to  dance  ntid  Bpevik 
French,  '  the  rest,'  he  said,  '  would  come 
by  instinct.'  Locke  attochpd  gmut  viUue 
to  dancing,  and  strongly  recommended  it 
us  nKceswary  to  the  completeiieas  of  the 
education  of  a  genlleman.  *  Dancing,' 
he  say3,  '  being  that  which  gives  qmc/id 
motions  all  llio  Life,  and  above  all  things 
Manliness,  and  a  becoming  Confidenctr  to 
voung  Children,  T  think  it  cannot  he 
learneid  ton  early,  after  they  are  once  of 
nn  Age  and  Streiigth  capable  of  it.  But 
you  must  be  sure  to  have  a  good  Master, 
that  knows,  and  can  teach,  what  Li  graceful 
and  becoming  and  what  gives  a  Freedom 
andEaainesstnall  the  Motions  of  the  Body. 
One  that  tenches  not  this  is  worse  than 
none  at  nil :  Natural  Unfashionableness 
being  much  better  than  apish,  affectw! 
Postures  ;  and  I  think  it  much  more  pass- 
able, to  put  off  tlio  Hat  and  make  a  Leg 
lilce  an  honest  Country  Geiitlenian,  than 
like  an  ill -fashioned  Dancing  Master.  For 
as  for  the  Jigging  Part,  and  the  Figures  of 
Dances,  I  count  that  little  or  nothing, 
fartll«r  than  as  it  tends  to  perfect  grw^ul 
Owriage,' 

Darlin^n  Train  in  g  College.  See 
Bkitikii  axp  FoiiKinN  SnioiiL  Society. 

Dnrwiniim.     S'-e  Evolution. 

Day  SchooU,  —These  are  schools  estab- 
lished for  ihp  education  of  the  young 
without  severing  them  from  the  influence 
(rf  thft  honi<t.  For  hnyn  undnr  fourteen 
yt»n  of  age  and  for  girls  gRnerally  it  can- 
not well  be  dotibtnd  that  thny  are  better 
tiian  boai'ding  nchonli.  Nothing  can  adr- 
qDAtoly  tttikn  thi)  place  of  tiie  gentU  and 
•nnobfing  inRuonctts  of  a  w«ll-ordered  and 
hkppy  home  ;  and  no  one  ih  so  well  fitted 
or  Ml  likely  to  •xerciM  that  oonitant  wym- 


AMATION 


pathy  and  watcfafulncM,  that  patient  pn* 
soniil  care,  which  are  so  important  in  thv 
education  of  younger  ehildron,  na  *  eooi 
mother.    But  in  tat«r  school  life — *t  uut 
in  that  of  boys — th('  biilnnce  of  «diruitagB 
is  rather  in  favour  of  the  bnar*ling  adiow. 
During  this  peri<Kl  the  acquisition  «f  kno*' 
ledge  rapidly  grows  in  importance,  whCRM 
before  training  was  everything ;  ami  it 
must  be  always  extremely  diiEcuU  inu 
ordinary  home  to  make  proper  provision 
for  an  entirely  satisfactory  child  life  it 
this  stage,  and  for  the  acquisition  of  kiw- 
tedge    being   carried    on    in    an   orderly 
manner  nndisturlied  by  other  influencM- 
\\'hile  if  the  children  arc  kept  entirely 
apart,  tlie  benefits  of  the  home  Itfe  sr* 
lost.     Again,  one  of  the   moot  raluabh  I 
parts  of  the  training  in  tlie  Ial«r  scbod  1 
life  is  that  which  calls  into  pl«y  « IteUlIf 
of  oneuc«s  with  one's  fellowa,  of  foraiBg  ' 
a  part  of  a  gre&t  whole ;  a  sense  of  having 
responsibilities  and  hopes  and  fears  in  com- 
mon with  others,  of  working  with  Otbtfl  i 
for  a  common  good,  of  suffenng  with  otfaot  I 
for  a  common  ill.     Exp«rieoc«  has  skan 
that  it  is  impossible  to  ^ve  this  trainidl 
effectively  when  the  interests  of  the  schou 
life  are  divided  with,  and  often  overt«- 
lanced  by,  those  of  the  home.    I^istly.tlA 
value  of  school  games  in  tca«lung  bort 
management,  self-restraint, and  manlinMi 
cannot  be  overlooked  ;  and  it  isextremo); 
difficult,  if  not   impossible,  to  maintwn 
these  in  continuous  and  healthy  vigonr 
when  boys  must  regulate  tJieir  tnov«iniMitl 
by  the  re<jutrements  of  home,  and  miut 
perforce  spend  much  of  their  span!  tinM 
ill  going  to  and    returning   from   scfaooL 
The  development  of  nprit  df.  corpt- — or! 
pride  in  working  for  and  sliaring  in  m  cat- 
porat*   reputation— and    the  exercise  rf 
school  fjames  are  not  at  present  constdereil 
essential  parts  of  tli<-  sound  education  of 
girls  ('}.v.)  :  while   undi>ubte<lly  in   tlwir 
case  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  do* 
mestic  life  is  of  the  highest  importauM- 
Hence  the  above  arguments — except  ik9 
first— cannot  be  said  to  apply  to  thent  witfc 
any  great  force. 

IJeaf  Untes.  ^m  Edccatiox  of  I>B*f 
Mutes. 

Declamation. — The  oral  recitation  of 
set  speeches,  Ac.  committed  to  memoTjr 
and  deiivered  with  due  regntvl  to  th« 
author's  genius  dnd  the  cultivation  of  tbo 
student's  oratorial  powers.  Deciamatien 
is  especially  advantageous  in  securing  (ha 


-DEGREES 


abit  of  cnfnlnng  in  public  with  confi- 

lence  and  numey,  tlw  eultum  nnd  nr^ci^g' 

■UT  bninin};  of  (be  vuive,  and  a  Kuporior 

Itflt  of  campoHitiuu.    For  dDclumabiaa  to 

lencceaKfu)  tbi<  pupil  tjioidd  no  ftudy  thn 

fkc*HMU>  «Dt«r  pereoiially  into  the  ideus, 

muttous,  ukI  reasoiiin)'  of  ilie  ttuUior. 

Be  should  also  practise  carefully  the  va- 

nmi  f^tar«8  to  be  employed  to  give  the 

nqiusite  eoiphtisis  a.Dd  force  to  his  decla- 

mtioD.  and  leitm  to  ovcrcomenll  nervous* 

tm  and  any  eccentricity  of  manner  which 

Bi^t  ch»ra4:teni!e  him  as  peculiar  or  lu- 

ditroD!.     (tiff  Elocdtios.) 

DvdnctiOD  ii>  that  form  of  rwruotiing  in 
>Ueti  we  pOM  frniR  a  gemtiul  prlndpte  to 
iMic  p«rt)ca1ftr  Application  of  thi-  an-tne, 
Uvlien  we  ar^e  Uiat  air  hiu  wniglit  l>e- 
noar  all  matrriiil  KUbstaimes  liavi:  weight. 
Il  U  thu»  the  couvt-rse  prouesa  of  inJuction 
l>^ch  jw*).     Dfduclive  reasoning  is  re- 
liable to  the  logiciil  form  known  tts  the 
^Seginn,  which  cousists  of  three  pro]ioai- 
twu^  (be  major  and  minor  premiss,  and 
An  eoacliuion.     Deduction  is  best  exeni- 
fSSei  Ut  the  deductive  sciencea,  of  which 
UtiMMtUcs  is  the  most  perfect  type.    It 
"^hiTit  with  induction  in  what  is  knowu 
ttthe  *  deductive  method "  in  many  branches 
of  phy^onl    iiivealifjation.      (A'w    Bain'a 
Smmt    and    IkUUkI,    bk.   ii.    sect^   3G ; 
TFhnrdl'a  Philai.  Induct.  Sdenous,  bk.  i. 
dm.  6;  Mill's  Logic,  bk.  ii.  chaps.  I,  3, 
ud  4,  also  bk.  iii  chap   1 1 ;  and  Jevous' 
Anuntory  Lti*ont  in  Loffir,  Icwion  xxx.) 
ftrtnitiftTl.— A"  tho   i-tymology  sug- 
n(i  {dt-Jinio,  to  mark  out  Iimit:i),  i>e- 
BnitMa  neuu  iu  Ic^c  the  explanation  of 
ateno,  'so  as  to  afpanit-:  it  from  every- 
thing else,  aa  a  boundary  Beparales  fields' 
(Whaiely).     Xo  speak  t^ttlniically,  u  de- 
Gnttion  aiias  nt  deU^rminiiig  the  fxlention 
wdraota^on  of  n  class  uitTui?,  i.e.  tlie  in- 
^lUnals  included  in  the  class,  by  setting 
twth  tlie  essential  (|ualities  of  the  'jh.sa, 
M  the  intention  ft  c<)niiotatioii  of  the 
■iwiMBe.    Thus  the  term  'uieLiJ'  would 
^  dtfined  hy  naming  all  the  qualities 
Hich  we  ccnsider  to  be  essential  to  tlie 
<)>»  DKt4ds.      DefinitioTt  thus  answers 
fiWy  ciowly  to  what  vn:  commoidy  under- 
"nd  by  tho-esplanntinn  of  terms.      It 
*iM  bo  ii>ot«d  that  ditKiiition  always  pro- 
•M*  by  uuUynng  thi-  ([ualities  connoted 
Wa  amiatf,  and  not   by  iusbiuciiig  any 
iMoben  of  the  ohuu  denoted.     Thus,  for 
tta|de,  fa)  Mir  tii»t  a  vehicle  ia  a  wagon, 
'<Wt,  and  so  fortli,  is  not,  strictly  speak- 


ing, to  define  the  tenn.  A  special  variety 
of  definition  has  been  devised  by  logti-iaus, 
under  the  name  '  detinltion  by  genus  and 
ditferonce.'  According  to  this  method 
we  deline  a  class  term  by  first  naming  « 
higher  class  or  genua,  and  thnn  adding  the 
iguulities  which  distinguish  the  particular 
class  we  nredealingwi til  from  other  Bpecica 
of  tlie  same  genus.  In  this  way  wo  may 
define  man  as  a  rational  animal,  volcano 
as  a  mountain  from  which  fire  issues,  and 
so  forth.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  some 
terms  are  incapable  of  definition.  Thus  it 
is  evident  that  names  of  the  lughest  cliisses, 
as  object  or  thing,  cannot  Ije  detined  by 
reference  to  a  higher  class ;  and  that  terms 
which  describe  simple  and  unanalysable 
impressions,  such  as '  lihio '  and  "  sweet,'  are 
not  susceptible  of  any  form  of  definition, 
and  can  only  be  'explained  '  by  a  refer- 
ejiee  to  the  actual  eiperienoe  itself.  (Sm 
Mill's  Logic,  bk.  L  cliap.  8;  Bain's  Logic, 
pt.  iL  Induction,  bk.  iv.  chap.  1 ;  and 
Jevons'  Elemenltary  Lexaonn  in  Logic, 
lesson  xti.) 

Degrading. — When  an  undergraduate 
ia  permiLlt^  to  go  down  for  a  number  ot 
terms  before  he  completes  Ills  period  of 
residence,  he  is  said  to  have  degraded. 

Degrees  are  either  honorary  or  ar« 
conferred  after  examination.    Asageueral 
rule,  they  ai^  confined  to  the  Bachelor,  the 
Master,  or  the  Doctor's  degree-      These 
degrees  are  usually  bestowed  by  univcr- 
Btties  specially  chartered  tor  the  purpose; 
but  in  some  countries  high  ofHcial  person- 
ages— the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  for 
instance,  in  England — have  the  power  to 
bestow  them.     The  regular  mode  of  ob- 
taining a  degree  is  by  spending  a  certain 
amount  of  time  in  a  university,  and  by 
showing  proficiency  in  the  branch  of  know- 
ledge in  which    the  candidate   seeks  to 
gmriuate.     Nearly  all  universities  possess 
four  great  faculties,  namely,  those  of  theo. 
logy,  medicine,  law,  and  arts.     In  soiuo 
—e.g.  the  University  of  London— the  fa- 
culty of  theology  is  omitted,  and  tliose  of 
sciexice  and   music   are  introduced.     In 
the  greater  number  of  Britisli  universities 
the  faculty  of  science  has  been  adopted  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  university  ;  but  the 
faculty  of  music  remains  as  a  survival  of 
an  older  growth,  when  there  were,  b5  in 
Ox.ford,  a  large  nTinihrr  ot  subsidiary  &i- 
cullies  entitling  thow  who  (jualified   in 
them  to  a.  certificaUi  of  merit     Similar 
certificates  are  often  cowfcTved  \i^  (»i\v«^qa 
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wfiieh  do  nottern  nn  »nt-€^rftl  portion  of 
u  university,  but  which  am  chnrterod  to 
carry  out  some  special  object,  Tlioru  »re, 
for  inatftnco,  twenty  mi^dicn.!  coqiomtiona 
in  tho  United  Kingdoni  entitlL-d  to  issue 
licences  to  prxctisc.  To  n.  physioian,  how- 
ever, n  university  Uegroe  is  pnietiLiilly  in- 
(lispeusable,  but  to  Uw  aur^oii  the  fellow- 
ship of  hi«  college  is  nearly  a^  good  a, 
((uaJificatioD  as  any  mark  of  distinctioD  a 
university  could  hPsMw.  Of  degrees,  pro- 
perly so  ealled,  thpru  are  two  great  divi- 
sioDS ;  those  which  are  conferred  as  the 
reward  of  personal  study  and  examination, 
and  those  bestowed  for  other  reasons.  As 
regards  the  former,  they  may  be  divided 
into  two  cl/iiiaes.  namely,  piias  luid  honour 
degrees.  In  Oxford  and  in  Canibridge 
tliu  student  may  either  undergo  a  mere 
qualifying  examination  in  arts  or  in  medi- 
cine —it  is  somewhat  difTei'eut  as  regards 
thoology  and  law — or  he  may  enter  for 
honours.  The  actual  degreo  conferred  is 
the  same  in  both  cases,  but  the  educational 
value  of  the  two  things  is  widely  dilTcrent. 
When  the  Bachelor's  degree  has  once  beco 
obtained,  the  supmor  gnidea  follow  as  a 
matter  of  course,  subject  to  the  jmyment 
of  fees,  and  to  the  perfomiancft  of  certain 
exercises  which  are  always  more  or  leas 
fonuah  Thus  a  Cambridge  B.A.  may,  by 
taking  up  two  or  tlirec  papers  in  the  law 
tripos,  become  first  of  all  a  Master,  and 
then  a  Doctor  of  Laws,  or  else  he  may 
elect  to  b(!i:omn  a.  Master  of  Arts,  in  which 
cose  he  will  have  notlilng  to  do  except 
to  pay  a  certain  amount  of  money  and  to 
pnvent  himself  before  the  lice-cliancellor. 
II  he  prefers  to  take  upmedieineor  surgery, 
he  is  exempt  from  all  preliminary  exami- 
nations in  gene/al  knowledge ;  and  should 
he  decide  upon  seeking  a  degree  in  theo- 
logy, he  has  nothing  further  to  do  except 
to  take  his  Mnat^r  of  Arts  degree,  and  to 
perform  one  or  two  exercises  before  the 
theological  professors. 

The  Itnrhelor  of  Arts  degree,  which  as 
ft  rule  rc'quires  three  years  for  its  attain- 
ment, is  the  keystoneof  theentire  system. 
The  deaigoation  of  a  Bachelor  was  intro- 
duced by  Pope  Oregory  IX.  into  the  Uni- 
rersity  of  Paris  {thirteenth  century),  and 
denoted  a  student  who  had  passed  cer- 
tain preliminary  examinations  but  was 
not  yet  tjualifipd  for  admission  to  the  rank 
of  IMaster,  Doctor,  4c.  To  obtain  a  B.  A. 
degree  at  Oxford  candidates  must  coin- 
|4et«  twp|T<!  t«rms  of  residence  and  pass 


the  following  tlirm~exnmtnfttimur: 
sponsions  or  'smalls'  before  the  ni««tcn 
of  the  schools.  2.  The  first  public  exaniiw- 
tion  or  '  moderations  '  before  tJie  masters 
of  the  schools.  3.  The  s«;ond  public  ex- 
amination before  the  public  examiuen, 
Ciindidates  for  honours  have  subjects  in 
addition  to  tliose  required  for  a  pass  de- 
gree. For  the  B.A.  degree  at  Cambridge 
nine  terms  of  residence  are  necessary,  in- 
stead of  twelve  as  at  Oxford.  At  botfa 
uniFeraitics,  however,  th«  time  usually  re- 
quired to  keep  the  terma  U  the  tame,  a 
little  under  three  years.  For  a  pass  Cam- 
bridge degree  the  following  exaininatioiu 
are  required  :  I.  The  previous  examtna- 
tton,  or  '  little-go.'  2.  The  general  ex- 
amination. 3.  A  special  examination  in 
theology,  moral  science,  law  and  roodem 
history,  natural  science,  mechaniain  and 
applied  science,  music,  or  modern  lan- 
guages. For  an  honours  degree  c&udi- 
dates  have  an  'additional  examination' 
as  well  as  the  previous  examination,  bat 
omit  the  general  and  the  special.  Afl4r 
the  '  additional '  they  have  no  other  es- 
amination  until  thoy  take  the  tripos  at 
the  end  of  the  third  year,  A  BadwIoT  of 
Arts  proceeds  to  the  M.A.  de^rc«  at  tlw 
end  of  three  years  without  ^rtber  ex- 
amination. 

Difterent  regulations  for  grnduatjon 
obtain  in  the  ottier  universiti^  and  ns  it 
is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  work  to  detail 
them  we  must  refer  the  render  to  the 
respective  university  calendars.  In  Lon- 
don, for  instance,  a  matriculation  exajnina- 
tion  open  to  candidates  who  haveaUainod 
the  age  of  sixteen  is  the  first  test  required 
of  students  intending  to  proceed  to  de- 
grees in  the  various  Acuities.  Then  for 
the  Bachelor's  degree  two  examinations 
(first  B,A..  second  B.A. ;  first  B.S&, 
second  B.Sc,,  itc.).  at  intervals  of  not  less 
than  a  year  each,  hare  to  be  passed.  FoC 
the  full  degree  in  arts,  and  also  in  science, 
the  successful  candidate  must  prove  that 
he  is  a  specialist  in  one  of  the  subjects  ID 
which  the  degree  may  be  taken.  The  Lon- 
don University  examinations,  being  opes 
to  all  comers  without  distinction  of  creod 
or  sex,  and  to  private  students,  as  wdl  as 
to  those  who  have  bad  the  advantikgo  of 
a  collegiate  training,  are  more  scrcre  thui 
those  of  oilier  universities,  and  cooa^ 
quently  have  a  high  acadeniios]  Tahte, 
considered  merely  as  tests  of  ability  and 
attainments.     It  is  a  p«ouliarity  of 


aoottiih  nniveniUes  that  the  Bachelor's 
fcffBu  in  the  taeiilty  of  ttrts,  though  not 
is  the  Otber  fucullitrx,  hus  brrn  nKolished, 
uui  cAadid&ves  i>nK-i!i-d  to  ttip  M.A.  de- 
itgnb  by  poaatn^  (eil)i«r  nupnrately  nt 
btervkls  in  the  cumtuluia,  or  nil  tajpalinr 
tlthn  close  of  it)  tliree  exiiiiiiiiixtiDn*,  vi/. 
■*  in  claSHcs,  one  in  oiatheiiintiL-H,  and 
•oe  in  philosophy.  Aii  M.A-  c^rti/i^ale  ia 
{iTcn  in  cAch  dfjpnrtmont,  and  tlie  holder 
i(  all  thriKi  eI^rtilicatca  can  obtalu  the 
^ipIdiMbyptYSL'nting  himself  at  the  public 
cCRBiooial  of  graduation.  Uoth  in  the 
AlMnoan  and  cork;  of  the  liritish  and 
Celorual  iuuv«rsiti«i  canili<latj;a  for  the 
fan  degne  in  Eoienon  (D.Ho.)  have  the 
draice  of  a  coiuddenble  numlnir  of  eiih- 
Jtets,  iododing  such  eminently  practical 
onca  as  engiii«eriDK,  public  hi'ulth,  &•:, 
Speaal  examinationa  for  teufhers  are  now 
>ba)i«ld  in  London  and  other  universitice, 
tod  diplcnnns  granted  to  successful  can- 
didate. With  regard  to  honorary  degrees, 
arc  bctitow(?<l    either  aa  a.    reward 

writings  and  investigatioDS  in  a  par- 
lioilar  branch  of  lenming,  or  they  may  be 
Jegree*  granted  aii  nMniimn  as  a  matter 
of  TOurt«y  to  those  holding  analogoua 
ink  in  fldier  nniventitics  :  or.  last  of  all, 
ftey  may  l»  purely  honorary  titles,  mean- 
ing nothing  except  that  they  are  an  ex- 
fnaioaof  thn  dcKtrK  of  n  given  university 
1o  do  boDOur  to  certain  individuals. 

Women,  are  now  admitted  to  degrees 

RLmulon,  St.  Andri^ws,  Durliam,  and 
Victoria  Pniversity,  and  in  the  Royal 
ivewily,  Ireland.  In  every  other  uni- 
*w»ity  special  examirmtions  aru  provided 
ftir  tbem,  and  in  Cambridge  they  are  al- 
l*"*!  to  take  the  aatiie  papers  and  to  he 
dund  in  the  aame  examinations  with 
Mb  candidates  for  degrees. 

Belphin  Cluiica.— An  edition  of  the 
Wck  and  Koman  authors,  pnijuired  in 
Ibe  r«ign  of  Louis  XIV.  by  thirty-ninn 
Viincnt  KehoUrs  of  France,  und^r  the 
JNM  editorship  of  Uossuet  and  Huet, 
tatan  to  the  t)a«phin  (Lat.  Dtl/j/iiimg). 
biglmh  nditionx  of  some  of  llie  authors  in 
^  tKriexvrtm  published.     The  SL-holar- 

apoftboeditom  of  the«e  once  celebrated 
BDtw  in  now  out  of  date. 
Ae  Morgkn.  Auguttiu.— One  of  the 
piatest  mathrmatioai  teachers  of  Eng- 
land in  the  iiinptmnith  century.  'The  son 
du  officer  of  tht!  British  army,  De  Mor- 
RKi  waa  born  in  the  East  Indies  lt^06, 
(Med  B«  fourth  wrangler  at  Cambridge, 


1827,  and  (with  an  interval  of  five  ycftn 
1831-36)  tilled  the  chair  of  Mathematics 
in  University  College,  London,  from  1831 
to  a  few  years  before  his  death  in  1871. 
He  was  not  only  e.  very  successful  teacher, 
many  of  his  pujiila  taking  the  highest 
honours  at  London  and  Cuinbridge,  but 
he  was  the  profoundest  niatliemaliciuii  of 
his  diiy  as  an  original  investigator.  Hia 
ElemenU  of  Arithmetie  (1830),  Al'jvbra 
(IS3{i),  TriijonoinflTy  and  Do^ihle  Alg^.bra 
(ltl37  Ac),  Esmy  on  l'robabUitie»  (1S38), 
and  D^Fretitial  and  Integral  Caicuhu 
differed  from  ordinary  manuals  by  teach- 
ing principles  instead  of  rule^,  and  by 
the  comprehensive  grasp  they  display  of 
the  whole  tieJd  of  pure  nwthematiual  sci- 
ence. De  Morgan'smanualsdonotappeiir 
to  have  been  published  since  his  death,  but 
hia  method  has  largely  moulded  the  more 
popular  text- books  of  his  pupils  and  sue- 
ceaBora,  like  Itouth,  Todhunter,  Womiell, 
and  others.  De  Morgan  also  wrote  a  work 
on  Formal  Logic,  in  connection  with  which 
he  became  involved  in  asomewhat  acrimo- 
nious controversy  with  Sir  William  llnm- 
ilton  of  Edinburgh  on  the  question  of  the 
Quantification  of  the  Predicate.  De  Mor- 
gan's history  of  Arithvutical  Booh  J'toti 
tJie  Invention  of  Prinlinii  down  to  the  tjme 
when  he  wrote  is  a  work  showing  much 
research  and  curious  learning:. 

Denzel,  Bemhard  Gottlieb  {I.  alStutt- 
gart  1773,  (^.  at  Essliiigen  1838). — German 
schoolmaster  and  theologian ;  one  of  the 
iirat  to  introduce  into  Germany  itia  I'esta- 
loziian  method  (q.v.).  While  vicar  of  a 
parish  in  Switzerland  he  wet  with  Pesta- 
loani,  and,  embracing  his  method,  put  it 
into  [iractice  at  Pleidelsheim.  lu  responae 
to  a  petition  directed  against  the  new  sys- 
tem introduced  by  Deiizel,  the  King  of 
Wurttend)erg  gave  him  the  advantage  of 
his  support,  with  the  result  that  Den^el's 
name  became  distinguish od,  so  that  when 
the  normal  school  atEsslingen  was  founded 
(1811)  he  was  appointed  director,  a  post 
wbich  he  held  till  his  death.  Denzel  took 
part  in  various  educational  movements, 
and  organised  in  1S18  the  normal  school 
at  Idstein.  Dieslerweg  (9-"-)  dedicated 
(1  f<38)  the  first  volume  of  the  second  edi- 
tion of  his  Vrfgwi^fv  to  Denxel.  Among 
his  various  works  the  most  importiint  is 
EinlfUuny  in  (tir  Brzifhv.ngit-  und  UiUer- 
richUlfhv fiir  V'>lksechulliJirr<r. 

De  Qnincey,  Thomas  {b.  at  Greenliuys 
I78S,rf,at  Edinburgh iSS^^-KftieA-aakVA 
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in  tha  grammar  school,  Mmiuhestwr,  and 
afterwBrda  at  Worcester  College,  Oxford, 
wlticli  he  left  without  taking  his  degree, 
though  it  is  wc^ll  known  that  he  wiia  uim 
of  the  best  scholnrs  then  Bt  the  university. 
Aft«r  leaving  Oxford,  he  took  up  his  abode 
at  Ambleside,  npiir  Wordsworth  and  the 
rort  of  the  '  lAkprs.'  He  was  fond  of  soli- 
tude and  an  immense  n>a[ler,  mid.  sc-cirig 
that  his  falhc^r  hiul  left  him  a  fnir  patri- 
mony, he  I'ould  indulge  his  tastrn.  Itut 
many  (»uaes  diininishiMl  his  fortune,  and 
be  waa  forced  to  sHek  some  remunemtive 
employment  Fortunately  he  took  to  lite- 
rature. De  Quincey  is  widely  known  as 
the  author  of  2'lie  C<n\ffgsioiui  '•/  an  Eitg- 
tith  Ofiium-Saltr,  though  this  is  not  his 
best  work.  He  is  noticed  here  for  his 
celebrated  Lettfrt  lo  a  Youug  Man  wfiost 
tditrnfion  lini  brfii  nfr/tfctfd.  Theae  IW- 
tnnt  nppi^nrod  fii^t  in  the  London  Mtiffa- 
alnr,  mid  wi-re  never  finished.  They  are 
ritthf^r  difl'iisR,  hut  full  of  gems.  It  in  not 
that  thi-y  prrsent  a  systom  that  we  name 
theiu,  but  til  any  one  who  luisspd  prolonged 
contact  with  literature  early  in  life,  ajid 
who  wishes  to  know  how  to  enrich  his 
mind,  they  are  both  valuable  and  interest- 
ing, (They  are  to  be  found  in  the  13th 
vol.  of  De  Quiiicey's  Works  as  pulilislied 
by  Black,  Ediid>urgh.) 

Descartes,  Eene  (6.  at  La  Have  1596, 
d.  at  Stockholm  1(j50),  has  enjoyed  the 
highest  fameasthefather  of  modern  philo- 
•ophy.  His  celebiuted  dictum,  Coyho,  rryo 
mim^  has  not  stood  the  test  of  subtle  criti. 
cinm,  and  he  has  been  laughed  at  by  many 
for  his  ingenious  rensons  why  the  seat  of 
the  soul  should  be  that  part  of  the  brain 
called  the  pmeiil  glnnd ;  but  his  position  as 
the  forttinost  thinker  of  his  century  cannot 
be  assailed.  H«  exerted  immense  influence 
upon  education  by  his  introduction  of  the 
metliod  of  Imld,  free  enquiry,  which  liegins 
by  takiiiB,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  a, 
sceptical  attitude.  Though  he  did  not 
give  the  world  a  treatise  on  any  particulnr 
method  of  nilucation,  his  philcisopiiicn I  sys- 
tem provided  in  many  wnysgreat  principles 
that  arc  absolutely  necessary  for  mentid 
dflVclopmcTit,  His  attack  upon  the  old 
rfginw  of  claKKical  studies  was  se»'i!re, 
hut  undoubtedly  just ;  for  the  luentul 
tjnining  that  consisted  in  mechanical  ac- 
curacy and  servile  obedience  to  set  rules 
was  not  worthy  of  the  name.  In  his 
DiaeoHTM  dt  la  SlHhode,  Descartea  asserts 
the  equality  of  soula  or  minds,  and  their 


anivenuil  aptitude  to  comprehood  «r  ' 
,  di-ntand,  and  profeesM  to  ahtw  th»k.i 
i[ti-i]u:ility  that  eKistn  iH  da«  to  educ 
I  Here  niaiiy  people  will  recoEnise  ao  i 
gerated  stat«m«<nt;  but  his  bold  advi 
for  equality  of  educKtion»I  privilege, 
clum  for  each  intelligence  lo  think 
itaelf,  and  his  demunci  that  in  our  studit 
we  must  respect  the  liberty  of  the  indir" 
dual,  are  principles  that  we  are  slowlj 
learning  to  recognise  and  put  in  pri» 
tjcc.  Descartes  is  credited  with  the  honosrj 
of  first  enforcing  with  emphasis  that  j 
order  of  study  which  leads  from  the  knos 
to  the  unknown  (7.P.),  or  from  thn  easy  I 
the  difficult,  is  the  only  simple  and  natonl' 
metliod,  Tlie  life  of  Descnrte*  was  d* 
quered.  He  received  his  i-ducatioa  si  s 
Jesuit  college.  He  entered  the  anuj  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  fought  with 
bravery  at  Prague,  Hi'20,  WhiUt  in  pf 
rison  he  studied  matlieuiatics  and  wrol'S 
treatise  on  music.  He  left  military  lit* 
for  travel.  In  1629'he  settledat  Amswr- 
dam  and  studied  most  aasiduously.  tli> 
philoso|>hy  provoked  enemiea,  and  he  r»- 
plied  witli  great  warmth,  till  &t  last,  U 
escape  a  religious  persecution,  he  fled  ta 
Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden,  and  seittW 
at  Stockholm,  where  b«  was  tutor  to  liui 
queen.  There  he  ended  his  days  and  w« 
buried,  though  aiterwarda  hia  remains  wew 
conveyed  to  Parb. 

Deska.    See  Pcrnitdbe. 

Development  comprehends  the  series 
of  changes  through  which  every  living 
thing  passes  in  the  course  of  its  life-histoi^i 
and  the  order  of  which  is,  in  ita  nwui 
features,  determined  by  the Bpedcs  of  which 
it  is  a  member.  The  movement*  of  deve- 
lopment, as  the  word  and  the  rclat<>d  term 
evolution  suggest,  are  rogardi-d  aa  spring- 
ing out  of  certain  latent  tendencie-s  inh«- 
rent  in  the  oi^nism  itself.  Devrlopmcnt 
thus  contmsts  with  all  serie.3  of  changi^ 
mechanically  impresded  upon  a  body  by  on 
extemiil  force,  a£,  for  example,  th«  forma- 
tion of  a  statue.  Yet  while  the  result  of 
the  interna!  activity  of  the  organism  itael^ 
it  presupposes  an  environment  with  whicJi 
the  organism  continually  interacts.  Thai 
the  due  development  of  a  plant  dependi 
upon  the  presence  of  nourishment,  beftt, 
light,  Ac,  which  are  necessary  to  the  exer- 
cise of  its  proper  functions.  We  may  thus 
distinguisli  in  all  development  two  bcton ; 
(1 )  an  internal,  consisting  of  the  forcee  4ad 
tendencies  reaiding  in  the  organism ;  ftnd 
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(S)«i«xtemal,  TO.  ft  suiuUe  duviromuecii 

toactnpon  aod  call  forth  reuctions  from 

4t  ornaism.      Dev«lopmeiit  is  distiii- 

nuliM  from  mfire  groirth  or  iucreaee  iii 

M&  by  th«  chamct^ristit;  of  ad\aiiciiig 

Mtntttintion  amlcomplexityof  strucliurc, 

Ikoa  the  dovflopmcnt  of  a  brain  weans 

pra{p«sinunlikt'n(t«nf  partA,nni:I  in  corn- 

fkxiVf  of  urniiigi'wii'iit  bctwtM-n  part  mid 

Jul.    MuiUil  dtvpl(>[im(Tnt,  liktt  pliyxiciil, 

atlunctonaed  \iy  iiicrticuw  in  diilincUicss 

«f  parte  aod  oomplexily  of  structure.     In 

<iT)i«r  words,  kiiowli-iigu  pas^i-s  fruiQ  tlii^ 

ngae  to  the  definite  stage,  and  from  simple 

to  complex  forms.     Again,  luental  deve- 

lapmcnt,  like  phyacal,  may  be  viewed  as 

In  piroduct  oE  i&t«nu.l  and  external  forces 

Muig  and   rractJng  on«  upon  another. 

Kmnal  nKintnl  dfivolopini^nt  prenapposes 

Ihe  gtnn  at  thn  nonnal  humnu  faculties 

tt  Ua  oataet.     Muri!Ov«r,  thi^  rapidity  of 

tte  p»oe<*«  of  dc!veIopni«iit,  itK  HnrFition, 

Bid,  IsitUv,  Oie  aptMjuil  linc'S  which  it  fol- 

lofi^we  delermiiieii  by  the  iniuitw  powers 

udiUsposiliousof  the  individuiLl.    AtUie 

■oe  time  Cho  action  of  surrounding's  is 

nwaebtikl  condition  to  the  realisatiuu  of 

ftHt  original  cApacities.     Under  this  en- 

finniMtit  we  must  include  not  only  phy- 

Ml  objeete  fitted  to  8tiiauia,te  the  senses 

Uiil  fomish  elementary  impressions  to  the 

Rind,  but  alM  human  beings  or  society, 

tk  precence  of  which  is  necessary  to  that 

Itgber  tntoUectnal  and  moral  development 

•mi  distingaishc«  man  from  the  lower 

ulnMliL     The  drvninpment  of  a  human 

bttng  u  A  wholn  in  th(^  sum  of  itH  physical 

nd  its  mental   dcviOopmnntx,  which  are 

illttIllat'^ly  conncctiid,  and  powf'rfuUy  renct 

DM  on  the  other.     The  cflt-ct  of  physipnl 

dtri^topmpnt  on  mental  is  snen  in  the  fuct 

tkat  at  i-vi-Ty  iita|;i>  Uie  biltnr  in  liiiiiti^d 

fcj  tiiB  dearth  of  Etructurtil  oouiplexity 

IMCtwd  by  tie  bra,in,  by  tlie  well-known 

ctnuMfniMicea  of  the  physical  L-himj^L-s  which 

take  pln«n  at  the  a^e  of  puberty,  .tc.    Ou 

lie  other  h&nd,  a  too  rapid  development 

<(  brain  and  mental  faculty  tends  to  re- 

ttn),  and  in  extreme  cases  even  to  arrest, 

&e  general  movement  of  physical  growth. 

Writers  on  edacation  have  attempted  to 

nmrk  off  differ<*nt  periods  of  human  deve- 

iinimrat,wiinfnncT,  childhood,  youth,  &c., 

vhich  period*  aru  dctcrminod  partly  by 

phydcftl,  though  mainly  by  mental  changes 

fcf.articUi  Evonmoy).     (.?n«  II.  Spencer's 

/*HiK^p£e«  1^  I'tythoiayyt  vol.  i.  imrts  iil. 

iw.;  %a\iy't  Handbook  of  Ptychology,ch6.'p. 


V,  ami  Appe:idix  A;  W,  H.  Payne'*  Con- 
trii/uiionn  to  Sc,  of  Ed.,  chap,  iv,;  Sohmid'fl 
ErMfrlopiuiit,  art.  '  Entwicklung ';  and 
Buisson's  Dk-tujnnair^  dn  PAlayogie,  art, 
'  Evolution  de  j'lndividu.') 

Diary.    Set  Loi-book. 

Dictation. — This  is  a  method  employed 
for  teaching  to  spell.  The  teacher  reads 
ntoud,  and  the  pupil  writes  down  what  he 
hears  read.  For  a  language  phonetically 
perfect — in  which  every  sepiirate  Bound  lit 
represented  by  a.  6ino[le  letter,  and  ovpry 
letter  has  but  a  single  sound — tlie  plan 
would  bo  a  wholly  satisfactory  one,  pro- 
vided that  tlie  reading  were  audible  and 
perfectly  clear.  For  the  writing  of  Eng- 
lish, however,  we  have  to  trust  more  to 
the  memory  than  to  the  ear.  The  memory 
of  the  eye — of  how  the  word  looks  when 
written — is  a  specially  valuable  aid.  We 
should  be  curefid  to  appeal  to  this  memory 
when  dictating;  and  we  may  beat  do  thin 
by  requiring  the  pupil  to  read  silently  two 
or  three  times  the  part  of  the  page  about 
to  be  dictated,  bo  that  he  may  Imvo  the 
'look'  of  the  words  fresh  in  his  mind;  and 
when  in  (UfReulty  may  be  exerciseil  in  re- 
calling Ao«' ?^  wordhiokedoatAie  page  just 
reatL  In  the  same  way  to  write  out  what 
has  just  been  learnt  by  heart  is  a  good 
exercise. 

Diderot,  Denis  (h.  at  Lan(;res  1713, 
d,  at  Paris  1"S4),  was  the  son  of  a  master 
cutler,  and  was  intended  for  the  law,  but 
he  abandoned  tliis  for  literature  and  phi- 
losophy. In  literature  he  u,iidertook  any 
work  that  came  in  his  way,  from  making 
catalogues  to  writing  stories.  He  wrote 
Letu-Ts  oil  (An  Jilind  in  1 749,  for  which 
he  received  some  months'  irapriBonment. 
Ho  was  joint  editor  of  the  Univi-raal 
MfdKal  Dicliojuiry ;  then  he  formed  tlio 
project  of  a  general  Cycloptedia,  of  which 
lie  wrote  a  great  part,  and  in  the  editor- 
ship of  which  he  was  assisted  by  D'Alem- 
Ijert.  Healsowroto  other  works,  including 
I^  Nnveu  df,  ifiiir^du,  which  was  trans- 
lated by  Goethe.  Catherine  of  Russuti 
hearing  of  his  intention  to  sell  his  library, 
bought  it  at  its  full  value,  and  sottlcd  a 
pension  upon  him  as  her  librarian.  This 
was  about  1775,  and  it  is  owing  to  this 
step  that  he  comes  liefore  us  as  an  educa- 
tionist, for  Catherine  requested  him  to  give 
her  a  plan  of  a  university  for  Russia.  He 
lirst  claimed  that  cducaLion  was  for  all : 
'  £roffl  the  highest  olficial  to  the  lowest 
peasant  each  man  ought  to  leam  reading 
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vnliiofi.  and  aritliHielie.'  He  placed  teforo 
tb^  Rus»iau8,  as  their  model,  the  Byslem  of 
education  then  well  orf;ftiiised  iu  Germany. 
Catherine  ortTired  some  gehools  to  be  este.- 
btigjied.  ill  ncenrdnncfl  with  this  advico. 
Diderot  iniiist*>d  that,  attendance  should  be 
eompulsorj,  and  tn  enforce  this  by  Inw  he 
WHS  satisliiHi  thrtt  education  should  be  free. 
Ho  insiKted  thnt  all  children  wciru  to  be 
regarded  as  "foundutinn  Hcholars'  of  the 
State,  and  wem  to  he  kept  at  school  at 
the  expense  of  the  Slate.  Not  oiJy  books, 
but  abo  food  waa  to  be  furmshed  for  them. 
In  aketchini;  a  course  of  higher  education, 
Diderot  followed,  to  a  lar^  extent,  the 
method  of  the  Cniversity  of  Paris,  which 
recognised  fourfacultiesi  but  of  course  the 
fiiculty  of  theology  and  the  faculty  of  law 
both  underwent  considerable  changes,  and 
were  put  in  the  tmckground.  Like  so 
many  of  the  Frrnch  reformers  in  educa- 
tion, he  turned  from  the  old  method,  and 
made  thn  c<'ntre  of  true  education  to  be 
not  tliissical  liinguages,  but  science.  Out 
of  eight  oliiasea  or  diviEiona  under  tlie 
faculty  of  arts,  he  devoted  the  first  five 
classes  mainly  to  science.  His  inHight  into 
tlis  theory  and  practice  of  education  was 
very  conaderahle.  He  lived  in  St,  Petera- 
bu^,  greatly  cluirmed  by  the  larish  favour 
of  the  empress.  On  his  return  to  Paris, 
she  took  sumptuous  lodgings  for  him,  but 
he  only  enjoyed  them  twelve  days.  His 
last  utterance  was,  '  The  first  stop  towards 
philosophy  is  incredulity.' 

Dietterweg,  Friedrieh  Adolph  Wil- 
helm  (l>.  1790,  <i.  I8(j(i). — An  eminent 
German  writer  and  pedagogue.  After  a 
distitiguislicd  univereity  career,  ha  became 
sncceesively  teachi^rat  Worms  gymniisiiim 
and  Frankfort  model  schools,  and  director 
of  a  primary  normal  school  at  Mors  (1820- 
32),  and  was  afterwards  appointed  (1832- 
47)  director  of  the  normal  school  at 
Berlin,  Diesterwcg  was  a  voluminous 
writer,  his  first  work,  published  1820, 
being  on  education  in  general,  and  scho- 
lastic oduoation  in  particular,  followed 
by  HVji/wigflr  zur  BilHuvg  fUr  dmilmht 
Lekrvr  (1>134),  Sn'r^ff'  sur  LUstciuj  d*r 
Lfhentfmgr.  drr  J^ivilisation  (IS36-38, 
4th  ed,),  L'hrhurh  t/rr  Tnaihematitehen 
Ofo^nphi'.  titid  pop^iliirtit  //imTrifltkuntie 
(IMO),  Padai/oiji^rhrj,  Jakrhueh  (1851- 
6ft),  /'liiiagoiriK/irji  WoIIkh  und  SoUen 
(1S66,  2nd  nd.,  IM'S);  DientenPfg,  tmin 
Ltbrn  und  nfiiiir.  Sehri/Un  (1867);  JHet- 
ttrweg*    SdhHhtitTUiiungtn,    out    mjinn 


Scht-yieH  getamtusU  {I87S),  head 
works.     He  also  was  in  his  earlie 
n  contributor  to  the   Rheitntehi 
Diest«rweg  was  an  ardent  eduoatioo 
troversiAlist,  and  engaged  in  the 
respecting  the  mTiU  of  the 
system  {ij.  v.),  which  he  opposed.    He  i 
controverted  the  use  of  clawcal  I 
in  normal  education.    He  foUowed  in  ' 
path  of  PestaloEni   (?.».)  and 
{q.v.),  and  was  an  anient  Apostle  of 
natural  method  as  opposed  to  mechn 
instruction,  and  an  eam^'st  ndrocate  ' 
the  development  of  the  natural  facultie 
Hia  principles  were  embraced  by  a 
number  of  masters  whom  he  imbued  vil| 
hb  own  spirit  and  enthuBiasm. 

Diet— Children's  food  should  begeo 
rous  and  abundant.  Xot  only  have  the 
to  keep  in  repair  the  tissues  of  Uie 
and  supply  force  for  carrying  on  the  fu 
tions  of  the  body,  but  also  to  build  up  u« 
tissues  in  the  process  of  growth.  In  addi- 
tion, their  bodies  expose  more  surface  ill 
proportion  to  their  size  ihanadults,  and  they 
therefore  require  a  proportionately  larger 
amount  of  food  to  compensate  for  lost  of 
heat.  If  the  food  supply  isscunty.growtii 
will  be  stunted,  or  some  of  the  organs  of 
the  body  will  suffer,  A  half-starved  brain 
cannot  do  as  much  work  as  one  well-nour- 
ished, and  is  also  more  prone  to  disease. 
Food  and  work  are  closely  related.  The 
more  brain-work  a  child  does  the  men 
food  he  rcfjuircs.  This  is  just  an  true  a» 
in  the  analogous  case  of  muscular  cxi^rcisn. 
According  to  X>e  Chnumont  a  child  wciih- 
ing  100  lbs.  (i.e.  about  fifteen  years  old) 
requires  about  3  m&.  of  albuminate  or  ni- 
trogenous food,  2,|j  ots.  of  fat,  12  oxs.  of 
carbohydrates  (stJircbandsugar),andal««il 
j  OK.  of  mineral  matter,  per  diem.  In  work- 
ing out  any  given  dietary,  it  id  convenient 
to  remember  that  bread  contains  about  8 
per  cent,  albuminates  (and  £0  per  oenL 
starch),  meat  15  per  cent  albuminateB, 
cheese  over  30  per  cent,  and  peas  and 
beans,  generally  23  per  cent  Nearly  all 
cluldren't  dietaries  err  in  deficiency  of  bt, 
though  they  contain  abundance  of  starcli 
and  sugar.  This  deficiency  may  be  made 
up  by  dripping,  butter,  and  suet  pudding* 
in  addition  to  the  fat  of  meat.  Miik  form* 
an  important  part  of  children's  dirtariei. 
Alcoholic  drinks  should  never  be  given 
except  under  medical  responsibility.  The 
water  supplied  at  school  should  be  pure 
wid  above  suspicion.    Itshouldbederiv 
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town,  eitli«r  diret^tly  from  tli«  wuter- 

or  from  a  cui*ru  septintU-  (rom  thai 

lying  irat«r'<:lo8eu  ftud    bavinj;    its 

•pipe  disclutr]giDg  in  the  open  air. 

h  cMintry  plncK  shnllow  wells  are  always 

nvrce  of  danger.    If  n  filt«r  is  uwd  it 

bp  frrqiifntly  clransed,  or  it  may 

Aoro  hnrm  tlmn  gond. 

Dinter,    Oastav     Friedrioh    (6.    at 

BmuL,  t^mxatiy,    ITIiO,  (^.  iit  K[niigBl«rg 

tt31^ — A    diatinauished    Oerninn    jhhIii- 

ppie.     After  stuUyiny  tlie(>Io;t,'y  at  Ijniyi- 

ag  he  becuue  a  clerKyroan  at  Kitsuher, 

176*.      Bein);    deairous    to    beuouie    ac- 

fiHDt«d  with  foreign  countries,  he  took 

with  him  mm«  poor  youths  wliom  he  de- 

Bitd  to  tnin  for  the  same  profession  as 

his  own.     Dintor,  who  weu  an  ardent  ad- 

tgoitA  of  tho  catechetical  method  (q-v.), 

ame  into  distinguished  notice  by  the  suc- 

hts  pupilK  (>))tn.iii(^d   ns  tmch^rs,  and 

he  was  in  consei^ui'm^  appointed  dirtitrtor 

ol  the  prinuuy  normal  scliuol  nt  Dn^sdrn 

[1*97).     CompeUfNl   by  iUm-ss  to  n-sigii 

us  post,  he  reeanied  his  clericul  life,  Itut 

tteanrj  was  appointed  (lf<IG)  by  the 

framan    Government    schuo!     inspector 

Ukd  member  of  the  Consistory  at  KunigH- 

btrn,  in  which  capacity  he  was  charged 

witJi  the  inspection  of  liie  bcIuxiIb  of  the 

prarince.     Dinter,  who  was  ilu  ui-dtiiit  ad- 

aiirer  of  th«  priuciples  of  Basedow  (q.v.) 

and  Pes  (aloEei(y.r.),exertcdhis  influence  to 

introduce  these  into  primary  schools.     He 

vas  a  voluminous  writer,  his  works  com- 

priaug  soiDO  forty-two  vohiuies,  the  more 

wnons   betng  Dif.  vort'igHfk»tcn    Itf^gtln 

drr  KaUvliMc  (1800).  /)t<   jyrsiiglkbtten 

tdmrthifffvit  (ISOIj),  and  Diiiie-r'g  Li-ben, 

MM  ihm  mUmI  lieMfhrirlirn  (IKL'l)). 

Diplonu  ((tr.  (li-Ktnua,  anything  foldnd 
|ordoubl«i)  was  orit;inally  applied  to  ofii- 
oal  documi^nta  written  on  folded  wax 
tablets,  and  auli&e(|uently  whh  the  nitnte 
nvea  to  royal  cbartera  and  Static  papers, 
Pmnoe  diplomacy,  fhe  Bcieiiett  of  goveni- 
bent  documents).  Acfideiiiically  llir  word 
bosnl  to  tifinify  the  cL'rlitical^s  granted 
by  uniremties  and  colleges  aa  oviden™ 
thftt  tfaoae  upon  whom  they  are  coisforred 
have  gntdaM«d  in  some  faculty,  or  as  n 
Giteaoe  to  practise  certain  callings.  A 
tNdwr's  diploma  is  granted  by  Um  Uni- 
vwnty  of  London. 

DucipUoe  in  its  wider  sense  means 
tb*  whole  ayatetn  of  instruction  to  which 
Uu  learner  or  dudpk  is  subjected,  and 


in  thuK  utmost  interchangeable  with  tho 
ti^niis 'training' and  'education,'  In  it« 
narriiwer  sense  disuipline  refers  to  tho 
inaint^rnancn  of  authority.  Tlie  systAm 
of  school  goveriiineiit.  with  its  definite 
ruleti,  it«  puuiKhnieiits,  and  its  rewards,  is 
a  condition  of  systematic  teaching,  artd 
so  may  be  viewed  as  subserving  the  «Dd 
of  intellectual  instruction.  At  the  unv 
time  it  is  evident  that  niithority  and  coin- 
nrn-nd  work  through  t;he  agency  of  tho 
child's  will.  In  this  way  discipline  comet 
to  h.ive  a  special  connection  with  the  bx- 
ercise  and  formation  of  the  will — in  other 
words,  with  what  wc  mark  off  .^s  moral 
education.  The  imposition  of  commands, 
by  exerciBing  the  child  in  self-restraint 
and  by  inducing  a  haVjit  of  obedience,  is 
the  gi'eat  means  by  which  the  eai'ly  train- 
ing of  the  will  is  effected,  and  the  founda- 
tions of  moral  habit  and  good  clitiract<'r 
estjiblishcd.  The  merits  of  any  system  of 
discipline  must  Iw  tested  by  the  uieiisurn 
in  which  it  attains  its  ends,  intellectual 
auti  moral.  The  genpral  conditions  of  an 
eH'ective  discipline  are  such  as  follow  : 
(ii)  the  ndes  laid  down  to  be  intelligible 
and  to  be  uniformly  enforced,  {b)  the  rulcfl 
to  l«i  as  few  as  possible  compatible  with 
the  securing  of  the  necessury  objects, 
(r)  tho  avoidance  of  everything  like  ca- 
]>riciouBness  and  unfairness  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  rules  to  individual  cases, 
(i^)  the  recommendation  of  the  rules  laid 
down  by  first  call iug  forth  the  child'sfe«l- 
ini^s  of  respect  for  and  confidence  in  hia 
ruler,  and  afterwards,  as  he  advances  in 
years,  gradually  enlisting  his  intelligent 
approval  and  support.  Aji  important  part 
of  the  tJieory  of  discipline  concerns  itself 
with  the  subject  of  punishments  and  re- 
war  Js(j.r,)(cf.ai-ticlesOBE[)iENrE,  Moral 
Education,  Punishment,  and  Rkwardr). 
On  the  nature  and  conditions  of  early 
government  and  discipline  see  Locke  on 
EiiufiUion,  sects.  .32  and  following ;  Bain's 
Efiiicnli'in  oi  it  .Srimr.i;  pp.  100-112; 
Sully's  Hnndhonk  nf  Pnyrhology,  pp.  471- 
477  ;  and  Fitch's  Lixtvi/fM  on  Ttaching, 
lect.  iv. 

Discipline  of  CouHeqaencei.  See  Cos- 

EEQUEKCKS. 

Discrimination. — By  an   act   of  dis- 

criniinalion  we  mean  the  distinguishing 
of  one  impression  or  object  from  another 
so  Eia  to  discern  tlie  exact  points  of  differ. 
ence  between  them.  Thus  a  child  discrinii- 
oatea  one  musiciU  note  fiom  B.n(A\\eT,>^ 
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hope  to  make  a  .lattsfocUny  dint 
of  time  nmongat  the  vanoiu  Bubje 
schi>ol  curriculum,  it  b  i]uite  i-lear  ( 
must  tirst  estalrliBli  tlieedui'utiuual 


ellipon  from  the  circle,  nnd  so  forth.    The 

tonsf!  of  dilt'ttreiKMt  noiiKtitiitPS  ono  of  tJie 

fundiuneiitul  (.'oiistiliinnts  of  inlcllect,  side 

by  side  with  assimilation,  or  tl>e  sense  of 

Kunilarity.     It  niuv  be  auid  tbnt.  n  child's    of  those  Bulijecta— bottias  iosi 

first  step  Uiwariia   kiiowlwigt  is  the  das-    trs-initig  the  facuUies,  and  as  the 

oerumeuC  of  the  uiiiikeuRSS  of  one  sense- 

impresuon  to  others.     Tims  it  t-omca  to 

know  its  mother's  face  anU  voice  by  re- 

m&rfcing  th«ir  pooulinrity,  i.«.  their  points 


of  iiitonnatioH   which   ia   reklly  DS 
Until  this  is  done,  the  tUDOUnt  of 
which  ia  given  to  this  or  that  suhjpct  i 
maiiiiy  depend  ou  whim  or  Saacy,  and 


of  dissimilarity  to  other  objects  of  siglit   amount  and  kind  of  demand  which 


ftntl  hearing.  And  throughout  the  progress 
of  knowledge  discrimination  ent«rs  as  an 
essentiid  eknimt,  determining  the  degree 
of  detiii  iter  less  and  exnctness  of  all  our 
ideas,  our  judgnients,  &c.  A  complete  act 
of  conscious  itisoriiitinntion  presuppoees 
that  the  objects  or  ideas  to  be  distin- 
guished are  brought  simullaneously  before 
the  mind.  Thus  a  child  learns  to  discrimi- 
nate one  letter  from  another  by  loolting 
at  the  two  wde  by  side  or  in  juxtaposition. 
This  orimplpt«l  act  of  discriminatioii  is 
the  outcome  of  comparison,  and  implies 
that  the  attention  is  closely  fixed  ou  the 
two  objects  in  their  relation  one  to  another. 
The  power  of  diBcrimination  is  in  a  manner 
opposed  to  the  other  fundamental  int«l- 
lectual  endowment,  tliat  of  assimilation. 
Where  we  are  strongly  impressed  by  some 
similarity  between  things  we  find  it  hard 
to  discover  dilTerence,  and  mre  tvrgd.  Al- 
though a  Tague  sense  of  dilierence  mani- 
fests itself  in  the  earliest  perceptinns  of 
the  cluld,  the  finer  acts  of  discrimination 
are  reached  with  difficulty,  and  only  as 
the  result  of  careful  pnictic*.    This  ia  seen 


public  make  for  it.    For  instance,  at . 
narrow,  and  Itnghy  the  imiin  dcinandl 
for  Latin  and  Greek  ;  and  so  out  of 
fifty  hours  a  week  of  work  in  and  ou 
Gchool,  the  highest  classes  at  tiitae  sch 
devote  about  thirty  to  classics^  as 
some  six  hours  to  mathematics — while) 
the  inilitAiy  and  engtneennj;  nde  at 
ton,  classics  get  only  twelve  hours 
mathematics  eleven  hours.     Id 
Gymnfmiuma  and  Fi-encJi   Lyd^  til»i 
tribution  of  time,  as  far  as  regards  da 
and  mathematics,  is  very  much  the 
as  at  Eton  and  Harrow  ;  whde  in  i 
ffymtta^um  it  is  much  tJie  aoiiM!  aa 
just  given  for  Clifton.     (See  JourtMU] 
Erincalion,  Sept.  188!.)     Teachers  in 
glish   schools   are   rapidly  coming   to 
conclusion   that   tho   very   unsatjsfact 
results   obtained   ia  Dicxlern  foreign 
guages,  though  in  part  due  to  a  mis 
method  and  poor  teadiing,  are  mainly  i 
to  the  smallness  of  the  time  tUlotted  ' 
them.     Probably  five  hours  a  week 
eluding  preparation)  is  the  kiut  tJiati 
be  safely  given  to  either  French  or  Ge 
Wliatever  be  tlie  total  amount  ol 
given  to  a.  subject,  short  lessons  at 


in  the  way  in  which  children  first  lump 
together  under  the  same  name  different 

Kpecies  of  animals.  The  sense  of  siniilurity  intervals  will  almost  invariably  be 
luire  ON'erpowers  the  sense  of  difference,  to  be  productive  of  better  rtsults 
The  opposition  between  the  two  is  seen  long  lessoi;8  far  apart— especially  in 
further  in  the  fact  that  one  may  greatly  ;  case  of  younger  pupils.  LangoBgcs, 
pri'pondfouteover  the  other  in  a  particular  !  their  severe  tax  on  the  memory,  and 
individual.  The  trainingof  thechild  indis- '  general  lack  of  interest  for  children, 
crimination  constitutes  the  main  part  of  always  be  found  to  require  uioni  timo 
the  education  of  the  senses.  Andtlirough-  mathematics,  which  appeals  morr!  to 
out  tbewholcwork  of  instruction  it  should 
be  one  ruling  aim  of  the  teacher  to  de- 
velop the  power  of  discriminating  objects 
and  ideim  rnudily  and  occnrately  (cf.  article 
Senses). 

SfS  Bain's  EdutMtion  a*  a  Science, 
p.  16  and  following  ;  Sully's  lIuTuIhook  of 
Ptyckology,  pp.  17,  120,  and  following, 
also  )).  403. 

DiMbedteBce.    Se«  Obediesce. 

SisthbntiOD  of  Time. — Before  we  can 


reasoning  powers,  and  more  reuiiily  gi* 

the  learner  the  power  of  applying  wbtt 
he  has  learned  to  the  doing  of  something 
which  be  cares  about.  While  affain,  »C»- 
ence,  with  the  interest  and  curiosity  wliicb 
it  eicites,  and  the  involuntary  work  wflucb 
it  thereby  ciiuses  to  be  done,  uiay  witi 
safety,  in  its  earlier  stages,  be  sUowm)  em 
less  time  than  mathematics.  Speaking 
generally,  it  is  usually  found  wise  bo  se- 
cure two  lessons  at  least'on  eadi  aabn  ' 
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eek->aod  with  Hislorj,  EngUsli 
.tare,  and  tteograiphy  probably  two 
will  be  siways  found  sufficient.  For 
ic  foar  IcMons  is  the  minitnuiu 
tiu  WW  of  bdginnors  ;  while  dr&wiiig, 
and  raoding  should  each  have 
■bort  loMonMdnj-in  the  period  during 
tbey  an;  taught.  Whi^n  dniwing 
iCM  Art,  it  will  rt»]uiri'  longer  Kpnci>s 
lice,  twice  a  wcuk,  inxtoad  of  thi> 
daily  exervise.  (Beodtlcii  the  '  Tinii; 
lUea  'of  our  public  sohools  in  Uia  Journal 
Sditattiot*  already  referred  to,  inuoli 
ful  iufoni^ttou  will  be  found  in  Mr. 
Bird's  Hvjhff  Education  in  Ger- 
mv  fnd  England.) 
]>iTenioiu.  Sm  Rbciie&tiox. 
Domertic  Ecoaomy.or  thwart  of  house- 
old  iii.*na^inrnt,  is  now  titught  to  girls 
Iftmecilic  Ktibjriit  in  public  elementAiy 
baot^  and  nlxo  in  nuLiiy  privutu  schools. 
lahry,  which  niuj'  \>r.  rtt^iidvA  ns  onn  of 
■  nuMit  imporlAot  branuhtis  of  this  sub- 
et,it  practjcullv  tiLughltogirUiu  the  lost 
Mrof  their atteiidiLui.-e  ul  the  elemenbuy 
hools.  Gnuits  liave  been  offered  by  tlie 
ev«nunenl  iu  the  hope  of  uiakiuK  i-'ook- 
U  R  jwit  <rf  the  ordinary  course  of  iii- 
veetion.  Lessons  in  it,  if  properly  ^neu, 
ill  be  found  lo  be  not  only  of  practiciil 
K^but  to  have  great  effect  in  awikkenini; 
le  iDtfirest  of  children,  who,  Aca^idinK  to 
»  Code,  are  not  only  required  to  be  pre- 
■at  at  a  lecture  or  demonstration  in 
Mikeiy,  bat  to  be  efficiently  taught '  with 
leir  own  hands.'  The  cookery  grnnt  to 
diools  is  conditional  on  the  supply  of 
roper  nppnmtusand  ut«nsi)s  for  tho  pur- 
OM  of  pnicticAlly  illu.^trikting  thi^  art. 

Dob. — The  nnni<^  ;ippiieit  to  resident 
liifeiiiiiiii  ■ml  nthfr  n^i-fTs  of  thu  collt^gcs 
t  tho  Cni*(irMti<!S  of  Oxford  mid  Cuiii< 

Sormitoriei  (School)  sliould  never  be 
md  during  tht'  duy  for  study  or  otlicr 
vrpewe ;  but  thu  windows  eliould  \ia 
apt  widely  open  during  tbe  whole  d;iy, 
)peti  bedrooms  are  preferred  to  sepiimte 
vUclet  bj  UiOM  having  large  expfcrJC'Ut'e 
I  tke  moral  manageiueut  of  boys  in  large 
Efceids  ;  with  the  fonuer  a  uore  complete 
Dpcrriaion,  and  therefore  a  /itreater  free- 
loin  from  vicioos  habits,  caji  be  ensured, 
n4  ia  addition  freer  through  ventilation 
Icbtaitied.  Inasmuch  as  the  pupil  spends 
nrij  one-third  of  his  time  in  the  bed- 
n«,  its  atmosphere  should  be  made  as 
on  aa  poauble  by  free  venl^tion  and 


tborough  cleuidiuess  iu  all  the  artunf^- 
nient&  Even  with  the  best  venliUliun,  a 
pure  atmosphere  cannot  be  secifcvd  unless 
asufhcieut  cubic  space  is  allowed  for  each 
pupil.  At  least  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  »re  roqulrtid  by 
piich  pupil  per  hour  ;  and  if  the  uir  is 
nhiing^Ki  niorc  tbnn  three  or  four  times 
iin  hour,  violent  draughts  are  pi-oduc«d. 
HptiCR  it  ia  necpasary  thut  three  hundred 
and  suventy-fivc  to  live  hundred  culiio 
feet  of  space  should  be  aJlowed  for  cuuh 
scholar  in  the  bedn>oiu,  «n<l  preferably  tho 
latter  amount.  This  is  when  the  veoti- 
Utiiig  arrangements  are  pei'fect,  as  they 
seldom  are.  Children,  liice  their  elders, 
win  close  up  any  aperture  from  which  an 
unplcjisivnt  dniught  proccrds.  Dr.  Dukes, 
the  physician  to  Kugby  School,  urges  tliat 
taking  a  Hcliool-bed  ikt  tliree  by  six  f^et, 
the  superficial  area  of  the  liedroom  should 
Ije  six  by  twelve  feet  per  pupil,  and  the 
room  twelve  feet  high.  This  gives  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-fouroubicft^t  per  head, 
whicli,  allowing  for  the  air  displafed  by  tho 
furniture  and  tlieboy  himself,  leaves  about 
eight  hundred  cubic  feet  per  head.  Tlie 
poor  health  and  pasty  appearance  of  chib 
di'en  in  boarding-schools  ai'e  much  oftener 
due  lu  crowded  bedrooms  than  to  delicient 
food  or  overwork.  An  essential  point  iu 
the  arrangement  of  dormitories  is  tliat  each 
pupil  should  have  his  own  towel  and  brush 
nnd  comb. 

SraiiiE^ce  Arran^meots  of  a  School 
should  be  of  the  most  perfect  character, 
n»  children  more  quickly  suffer  from  sani- 
tary defects  than  nduits,  LafaloHea 
should  be  periodically  inspected,  to  pre- 
vent obstruction  by  soap,  ifec.  The  waste- 
pipes  should  not  run  directly  into  the 
drain,  but  open  over  the  seal  of  an  inter- 
ception gully-trap  in  the  yard.  Urinah 
should  preferably  have  cliuia  or  glazed 
earthenware  surfaces,  as  these  hardly  allow 
any  sediment.  Slate,  sloiie,  and  cement 
slabs  are  not  so  good,  as  the  rougher  sur- 
face  allows  some  deposit,  and  they  can  bo 
writtt^n  on.  The  water- Bushing  arrange- 
ments should  be  such  thut  tlie  children 
cauuot  tamper  with  them.  An  automatic 
tlusb-tauk  wliich  empties  its  contents  down 
the  urinals  at  intervals  is  perhaps  best ; 
or,  failing  this,  frequent  washing  by  a  re- 
sponsible attendant.  Five  places  should 
be  furnished  for  every  hundred  scholars. 
The  waste  pipe  from  the  urinal  should 
pass  into  a  ventilated  trap,  and  n,*Jt  4\- 
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roctly  into    tfie  3r»TnI      Vh»eis   should 
n«vor  bn  plncvd  in  the  biuieioent  under 
thn  ichool ;    but  always  ia   a   separate 
builiiiug,  which  may  be  pnrtiatly  connecteil 
with    Uie   stiiool    by   a    fovereil    auhway. 
The  walls  of  Ihi-  closi^t  iilinuld  be  of  tiles 
or  some  other  material  which  i-untiot  be 
written  on  ;  and  all  i-loaets  should  Ih;  fre- 
quently inspected.    There  shuulcl  bi;  snpa- 
ratc  provision  for  teachers  and  sL-holars, 
and  for  the  two  sexes.     The  proper  al- 
lowance iji  one  seat  for  every  fifteen  girla 
or  twoiity-live  boys  (Bub),     The  comnaoQ 
privy  is  inostobjnctioDnblefroQiasanilAry 
standpoiul.    Wlierii  it  is  in  use  its  dangers 
may  be  minimised  by  diminishinj;  the  she 
of  the  cesspit  below  the  seat  niid  raising 
it  above  the  ground-level.     This  necussi- 
tates  fretjuent  emptying.     A  further  im- 
provement is  to  throw  oaliea  or  dry  loiiniy 
soil   over    the  contents  eutili    day,    thus 
partially   converting    the    privy    into    ao 
earth-closet,      In  towns  water -floBets  are 
preferable.     The  form   known  as  the  paii- 
closet  is  always  bad,  sintple  valvelesa  clo- 
eelB  lieing  inostsuitabb  for  children's  use. 
They  should   be  made  with  an  automatic 
flushing  arrange  men  t,  worked  by  opening 
the  door  or  rising  from    the  seat.      The 
water-supply  to  the  closet  should  be  abun- 
dant, and  from  a  cistern  separate  from 
that  supplying  drinking  water.     In  order 
to  obtain  a  good  tlush  of  water  the  cistern 
should  be  at  least  three  or  four  feet  nl>ove 
the  closet,  and  the  internal  diameter  of 
the  flushing  pipe  at  least  1^  inch.      In- 
stead of  isolated  water-closets  Cumhkr  or 
trovgk-eiomU  may  be  employed,  each  hav- 
ing a  number  of  aeats  and  a  water-tight 
trough  below,  the  contents  of  which  are 
only  removed  periodically  by  removing  a 
plug  and    flushing  with  water.     Such  a 
plan  requires  more   superintendence   and 
is  more  troublesome  than  isolated  closets 
nutomuticnlly  flushed  ;  but  there  is  less 
apparatus  to  get  out  of  order.     The  noil- 
pipr  should  lie  carried  outside  the  school 
throughout  its  whole  course,  and  should 
be  prolongii!  upwards  above  the  eaves  as 
n  ventilating  shaft.    The  rirain-pi]>e  carry- 
ing (iway  waste  water  and  the  contents  of 
the  soil-pipe  should    be  made  of  iroD  or 
eaKhenworo  pipes  with  watertight  joints. 
It  should  be  separated  from  the  main-s^wer 
by  a  syphon-trap,  which  isvcntilatied,  tlius 
allowing  fresh  air  to  sweep  from  this  end 
of  the  drain  to  the  apper  end  of  the  soil- 
pipe  above  tbe  eaves.    A  manhole  or  dis- 


connecting dia]BEerwtI&  an  air-tight  i 
cover  should  le«d  down  to  the  inter 
ayphon-trap,  so  oa  to  allow  of 
of  the  drain.  CentpooU  are 
retjuired  to  receive  the  sewage  whcr 
general  system  of  sewerage  oiitt» 
this  cose  they  should  be  so  construct 
to  be  watertight,  should  be  sm.ill  ia 
and  periodically  emptied.  Thry  ibd 
also  be  remote  from  thoplaygroundjOirf 
any  part  to  which  the  children  have  i 
Earth-elosots  are  very  valuable  in  oc 
districts.  It  is  found  tliat  1^  poundj 
dry  loamy  earth  completely  deodorjsw  ] 
closet  each  time  it  is  used  ;  and 
scattered  by  an  automatic 
when  tbe  seat  is  risen  from. 
Drawing  is  a  mode  of 
solid  forma  by  lines  upon  surfiices. 
drawing,  as  a  result  of  artistic  loboor,) 
either  a  purpose  outside  of  the  art,  i 
as  anatomical  or  mechanical  drawings! 
plans,  or  it  is  executed  for  its  own 
such  OS  landscapes  and  fruit  pieces, 
the  former  case  their  purpose  is  pr' 
pally  one  of  material  usefulness;  in 
second  they  are  executed  with  ao 
deavonr  after  a  beautiful  external  fo 
and  are  thus  a  represeutatiou  of  the  id 
But  those  of  the  first  do  not  exclude  I 
beautiful,  for  every  object  can  bo  I 
fully  represented.  Material  forms 
either  natural  or  artificial,  and  eitlier| 
metrical  or  irregular.  There  are  va 
species  of  drawing:  (a)  linear  drai 
which  gives  only  an  outline  of  tJie  oh 
andalia<led drawing;  (£) geometrical <' 
ing,  representing  objects  in  their 
relative  proportions  as  to  magnitude,  I 
perspective  drawing,  rcpresenling  ob|( 
as  they  appear  to  the  eye  ;  M  free  i 
ing  and  sketching ;  and  {a)  copyiii 
drawing  from  another  drawing,  drai 
from  nature,  or  of  real  objects,  and  imiji- 
native  drawing,  or  drnwintf  of  thiup 
conceived  by  oneself,  of  which  the  two 
former  are  of  things  as  tlii-y  ore  direcdj 
seen,  and  the  third  is  imlirectly  htati 
upon  the  vision  of  real  things.  In  *11 
drawing,  the  fye,  the  hand,  and  the  sewe 
of  beauty  are  employed,  as  are  olao,  U> 
drowing  from  memory,  the  faculty  ei  con- 
ception and,  in  drawing  from  iiuaginstiA 
the  faculty  of  imagination.  Hence  tl» 
truth  of  Haroisch'a  remark. '  tlie  cult)*** 
tion  of  the  ^cutties  of  repreaentation  aad 
form  gives  us  a  feeling  (or  beauty,  ff*^ 
form,  and  cymmetij.'    EIement»ryar>* 


iwmff  of  tines,  angles,  aiid  geo- 
l1  figures)  is  now  reg&nled  as  an 
~  bnuich  of  priinnry  ^uJucatiou,  and 
ist*)^htin  aU  schools;  while  in 
ly  itml  nnvy,  nnti  in  many  profes- 
traili'ii,  the  uliilit}'  rendily  and 
:ly  to  delineato  common  fr>rms, 
,Kketch-mnpi,andsG«n«ry.  isrrganW 
important  und  &  vu!ual>l<!  aiH^om- 
it,  luslTuclion  ill  dnvwiiig  should 
exerciaea  iii  unil<-rBtundijig,  i.u. 
in  itself,  and  the  beimtiful  in  fonn, 
Ml  oonstitut«  eullure  of  the  eye  u,iid  of 
~  sense  of  beauty,  and  exeroiaea  in  re- 
ting  vhat  lies  imotecliatdl;  before 
stadent,  as  in  copying  And  drawing 
natarp^  and  nrhat  has  some  time  ago 
before  him,  ns  in  dmwing  from 
nory  and  imagination  ;  nnrl  thi-so  con- 
tate  the  education  of  the  hand  in  the 
nice  of  tlie  eye,  and  th«  culture  of  the 
cnwry,  thi^  imafiiniLlion,  and  th(>  sf.nsti  nf 
ty.  Both  I'leiuentary  dniwing  and 
:icd  drawing  must  lie  practiEcd  on  the 
iniylejairicandujit  fahsr — elementary 
as  a  necessary  substruetitre  for 
drawing,  and  applied  drawing 
the  fonns  of  the  woild  around  oa, 
,t  comprehending  and  representing 
neither  Ibe  formal  nor  tlii-  uuLtt^riul 
of  drawing  will  be  reached,  arn 
,t  always  not  plane  figures,  but  solid- 
inas.  In  this  respect  drawing  is  the 
msiant  practice  of  the  an^ilysis  of  forma. 
he  perceptive  and  the  reproductive  fa- 
llties.  to  u^e  th<-  l»nguiigo  of  philosophers, 
ne  thns  in  constant  demand  and  of  uni- 
ersal  application.  Thp  rye  is  taught  to 
n  all  «^j<vtji  more  correctly,  and  the 
■ad  is  trainnd  to  do  everything  morn 
r»ci«''Iy.  Thfir*?  are  various  modes  of 
mnngidixtinguixhednccordingtothetna- 
erials  Qtrd, such  iuichn.Ik,bWk-lead  pencil, 
(fu,  or  othw  tinted  drawings,  which 
Ut-mentioned  clasi  are  sunidt  iin<>x  i-atled 
Mlieddniwings.in  which  HDEiic  indication 
\  eolouring  is  occaaionnlly  introduced. 
-ink  drawings,  in  the  styl«  of 
sre  capiible  of  producing  con- 
eSect ;  and  even  oiori?  elTeclive 
drawings,  either  in  oluvlk,  black-lead 
vA,  or  sepia,  done  on  paper  of  a  neutral 
int.  with  the  bright  lights  pot  on  with 
Water-coloar  drawing  must  not 
confMinded  with  drawing  in  its  stricter 
Inse,  sa  we  have  been  considering  it,  for 
it  is  a  spectea  of  painting,  although  the 
ptoeeet  employed  is  altogether  different 


from  that  of  oil-painting.  Urawing,  an 
a  part  of  education,  was  first  officially 
recognised  in  1.^37,  when  the  Stihool  of 
Design  in  Somerset  House  was  estaliUsbed, 
whicn  after  a  niigration  to  Marlborough 
House  flt^'*^!'"*-''*')  was  transferred  to 
South  Kensington,  where  it  entered  its 
new  buildings  in  IHS3,  under  the  designa- 
tion of  the  Niitioniil  Art  Training  School 
(^.f.).  Schools  of  art  ('/.r.),  in  connection 
witli  the  SfitMice  and  Art  Department  of 
the  Couuuitt*o  of  Council  on  Education, 
have  also  been  Mt^biislied  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Drill.      Sm  CALiSTHtxtcg  and  Atb- 

I.KTtCS. 

Bnke  of  York's  School.  See  Educa- 
Tio!*  (Army). 

Dull  Scholars. — Boys  and  girlsof  slug- 
ginh  intellect  t.w.  to  be  found  tn  all  schools, 
and  the  skill  and  patience  of  the  teacher 
are  much  ex<ircispd  in  dealing  with  them. 
Tho  BurcesH  with  which  dullnnls  are 
treated,  however,  la  one  of  tho  testa  of  a 
good  teacher,  and  it  is  really  more  credit- 
able to  bring  out  the  latent  intelligence 
of  stupidity  than  to  foster  the  growth  of 
precocity.  Dulness  is  frequently  co-ex- 
istent with  obstinacy,  and  then  is  much 
more  difficult  to  deal  with  than  when,  as 
is  often  the  case,  it  is  aeeoupiinied  by 
gentleness  and  a  disposition  to  painstaking 
industry.  It  should  bo  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  no  child  so  dull  but 
that  it  has  some  faculty  or  characteristic 
capable  of  development,  An  ear  for  music, 
for  instance,  as  Prof^sor  liain  has  pointed 
out,  is  frequently  characteristic  of  doll 
children,  and  even  of  children  of  weak 
intellect.  An  aptitude  for  mechanism, 
and  an  almost  instinctive  love  of  accuracy, 
are  sometimes  also  characteristic  of  such 
children.  In  the  treatment  of  dullards, 
Uierejore,  the  aim  should  be  to  unfold  their 
natures,  as  Carlyle  says,  so  that  Uiey  may 
be  ailapted  'to  work  at  what  thing  tliey 
have  faculty  for.'  The  law  which  Bichler 
baa  laid  down  in  Lfvaita  should  also  be 
borne  in  mind  by  the  teacher  of  dullards ; 
'  Let  it  he  a  law.  that  since  every  faculty 
is  holy,  none  must  be  weakened  in  itself, 
but  only  the  opposing  one  aroused,  by 
means  of  which  it  may  be  added  harmo- 
niously to  the  whole,'  Not  a  few  men 
eminent  in  literature  and  science,  Liebig, 
for  instance,  and  Walter  Scott,  were  back- 
ward boys  at  school,  and  regarded  as  dull. 
To  lose  patience  with  dull  scholars,  or  tft 


I 


•ntik  to  HtimoJate  their  slujtjtisdiiiMs  by 
GulliiiK  lh*'in  duncM  and  Itliicklic-mlM,  or  by 
contru^tJiii;  their  perforiusnceN  with  the 
mote  brilliant  iieliiev«iinents  of  clever  boys, 
is  to  afford  evidmic^  that  the  t«acher  him- 
self hns  a  fonsitlernble  share  of  the  stU' 
pidity  he  ron'lpmns, 

litilwich  College.  &t  /Vllrvn, 
Dunce. ^This  word,  which  signifies  a 
dullH.nl  or  hlnckhiuul,  is  of  dnuhtf  ul  ori^n. 
Some  give  it  a  Porsinn  oritpn,  and  others 
hftVB  so  faT«x«rciBed  their  ingf^nuity  as  to 
regard  the  word  as  a  ctirniption  of  Duns 
(DuriB  Sfotua).  Wpbnter,  who  disirredits 
this  derivation,  given  the  following  ex- 
plaaation  of  it  by  Staiiihurst;  'The  term 
Duus,  from  Scotus,  so  famous  for  his  sub- 
till  quiddities,  is  bo  trivial  and  common  in 
all  schools,  that  whoso  surpasseth  others 
either  in  cavilling  sophislrie  orsubtill  phi- 
Insophie  is  forthwith  nii^knamed  a  Duns.' 
This  be  t<?llR  US  in  the  mnrgin  is  the  mason 
'  why  RKhoolratin  nre  rnlletl  Dunses  '  (^c- 
Kcriplion  nj  Ireland,  p.  2).  The  wonl, 
siiys  Southcy  {Omnianii,  vol.  i.  p.  5),  easily 
pussiil  iiiU)  a  term  of  at'om,  just  as  a 
blockhead  is  called  Soluiiwn.  a,  bully  If-^c- 
tar,  aud  as  Afo/vs  is  the  vulgar  name  of 
con  tern  Jit  for  a  Jew.  (Sef  articles  Dull 
BcBOLABS  and  Stttpiditt.) 

Dnpanloop,  Felix  Antoine  Philippe 

{6.  1802  at  Saint-Felis  in  Savoy,  (/.  J  878). 
— A  distinguished  French  prelate,  poli- 
tician, and  educationist,  and  a  member  of 
the  French  Academy.  Mgr.  Dupanloup, 
who  took  a  leading  part  in  the  controvert 
respecting  public  education,  espoused  the 


cause  of  the  Church  in  relation  to  re^ 
instruction,  and  oppoi^  .M.  Jules  Sit 
in  the  National  Asscmbiy,  1871,  on  . 
introduction  of  his  prnjnnt  for  rende 
instruction  compulsory,  and  wnn  cli 
president  of  the  commission  hostile  to  | 
scheme.     The  principal  eduMtinnal  i 
of  Mgr.  Dupanloup  arm  lir.  FE4u 

l(18SI,  9th  ed.,  1872);  Dr  la  Hantt 
efition   IntrllretuelU    (1835);    l,a 

^  Htidlf-uti-  (1869,  3rd  ed.,  1872); 

I  mir  I'fdtuialian  ilea  Jtllet  dans  le 

.  (18i!t),  besides  many  smaller  works. 

'        Duty  is  tliat  which  we  ought,  or  I 
under  a  moral  obligation,  to  do.   The  I 
duty  thus  presupposes  »  moral  law 
demands  our  obedience.  VTithtbiss 
conception  of  duty  ethical  writers  giv«] 
a  scheme  of  particular  duti<«,  a»  ths" 
Patey;  (([jdutieatoothers,  (A)  toourxch 
(p)  to  God.     It  is  Bvident  that  the  i " 
can  only  reach  so  abstract  a  con 
that  of  duty  slowly,  a:id  us  the 
experience  and  reflection.   The  firat  i 
idea  of  duty  or  obli^pition  is  a^uindi 
help  of  positive  commands  laid  oowd  i 
enforced  by  the  parent  or  other  per 
authority.  Oughtiieas  at  first  Eoeanai 
some  one  in  authority  bids  me  da 
with  a  community  so  with  >  child, 
sphere  of  duty  is  larj^ly  detemiined  ! 
custom.   What  the  child  is  accustomed] 
do  and  to  see  others  do,  that  tends  to  1 
come  a  matter  of  duty  or  obligation,  (d 
MoiEAL  Sevsk) 

Dynamics.    Sei:  Putsics. 
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Bar  (CnltiTfttion  of),— Tliis  fomiRone 
chief  brunch  of  the  training  of  the  senses. 
The  ear,  though  it  gives  us  much  less 
direct  knowlwlgo  of  external  objectB  than 
Eicht,  or  even  than  touch,  claims  special 
nt,tentiou  from  the  e^lucator  in  the  in- 
terests both  of  intellectual  and  of  ledthetic 
education.  There  are  two  distinct  modes 
of  licnaibility  belonging  to  the  ear  which 
it  is  important  to  distinguish.  Theae  cor- 
respond to  the  differences  among  musical 
■ouniU  and  sjnong  non-musical  sounds 
(•M  AconsTics).  llie  most  Msential  «>le- 
ment  in  the  first  is  acutenees  in  the  dis- 
crimination of  pitch.  This  varies  in  a 
remarlcable  way  ftmong  indi%-idiiAle  other- 


wise endowed  with  normal  hetuing, 
determines  in  every  case  the  dc^roe 
musical  development  possible.  On  I' 
sharpness  of  the  discrimination  of  pitch) 
pends  immediately  the  appreciation  d  I 
relations  of  melmly  and  harmony  alS 
It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  llial 
who  are  wanting  in  this  distinctive  mil 
cal  sensibility  are  capable  of  denvingl 
good  deal  of  pleasure  from  music  tlirou 
an  appreciation  of  other  features  of 
art,  more  particularly  rhyt.hro.  The  dis- 
crimination of  non-musical  quality  is  il' 
lustrated  in  the  detection  of  most  of  the 
characteristic  differanew  among  natural 
sounds,  and  also  in  the  separation  of 
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n  puttoUy  simiUr  Bouuds  which  make 
ungOAge.     SpociAl  eeiiaihility  to  dif-  . 
among  articulate  souiitLa  lies  at 
t»aU  of  what  vc  call  a  good  ear  for 
The  wnll- known  fact  that  this 
lent  dor*  not  vary  nigulnrly  with 
aconlMltty,  and    in  oft«n   found 
developed  wht^tv  tlm  Intb^r  existii 
in  a  rodiuientary  Conn,  poinbi  to  the 
lOo  that  tliey  jvprcMttiit  two  dis- 1 
fnaetums  of  the  OTK'in.   Th«  (.-ultivti- , 
«f  tli«  car  comprehtntdn  ^ncli  of  ihate  . 
funotioua.    The  tratiuii^  of  Uie  itiuM- 
aeoae  is  encumberfid  with  a  special  j 
iiCculty  arising  out  of  the   individual , 
itatioDs  already  referred  to.     It  uiay,  i 
iw«Ter,  he  safely  said  that  if  taken  in 
th«  Iarg»  majority  of  children  are 
•{wUe  of  acqoiriiig  by  proper  exercise 

I  birly  acutr  muidc&l  aeiue.  The  other 
hiff  branch  of  the  oducatton  of  the  enr 

the  tmining  of  the  iteiise  to  n  lino 
iaerimination  and  aouurate  idcntitica- 
of  arliculai*  sounds.  Progress  in 
be  one  of  tlie  mother  loiiKue  in  laamiiifl 
nmd,  recite,  and  so  fortli,  dfiwndB  on 
>  derelopmeait  of  tlie  senw  >ii  ihiii  di- 
Mtioii.     More  generally  the  cultivation 

II  the  eM-  seeks  to  develop  quickness  and 
in  hearing  and  taking  in  thi* 

nvda  of  others.  Tbe  attainment  of  Uiia 
•igect  implies  not  only  the  improvement 
ctfthe  sense  in  poiotef  dlscj^i  nation,  but 
thi>  acquisition  of  a  habit  of  attention. 
ttalaew  ID  bearing  in  young  persons  is 

tabaUj  mncb  mora  often  the  result  of 
■BittantJon  or  absence  of  mind  (ti^.  Ab- 
nsT-llIfDRDXBU)  than  nf  any  defect  in 
ikovnn  of  bmring  itMilf.  (.S'tc  Gain's 
Mmbu  and  Moral  Sfir-ncn,  bk.  i.  chnp.ii. ) 
Solly's  Tra(hBr'$  ffrmdbook,  clinp.  viL  pp. 

113.129.) 
Edinba^h  ITniveru^.    See  lTtrivEK< 

dlUB. 

Mliea tioa (la t ■  edaeatio)  m  the  scieuci- 
Md  art  of  huniAu  developriit^nt,  and  dnnb 
•ith  tbe  iraJiiiiig  of  the  boilily  organs,  tlie 
Wmb,  and  the  intt'lWlual  and  pmotional 
foecn,  with  a  view  to  aeeuriug  tlie  ha|>- 
lOMaof  tbe  individual,  and  the  well-being 
l(  the  Bociecj  or  tbe  state  of  wliidi  he  is  a 
nit  Education  may  be  divided  under 
t^  three  beadiD|n:  Puisical  EncCATtON, 
IntLtECTCAL  Eupcatios,  and  Moral 
(«  Rcligiold)  KnircATtos.  Education 
«M  be  distin^tshed  from  iiurruccioji. 
*iich  is  simply  the  communication  of 
huwledga  for  a  specific  purpose.     Edu- 


cation ia  subjective,  instruction  ohjiKttve, 
but  the  aims  of  both  may  be  ideuticiil — 
as  when  the  communication  of  knowledge 
involves  the  development  of  faculty.  In 
the  limitation  of  its  meaning  to  the  work 
of  the  Nchools  education  is  synoiiymoua 
with  Pnn^iioiiv  (q.v.).  (J>'m also yEsTllBTlC 
Oi'ltukk;  Ci.n.-isKTAi.  Cwtvits.;  Copu;  Is- 
Bi'dfuri'i."* ;  ISTKLiJinxuAL  Isstrihtiok  ; 
ISBTKL'CTioN  (CouBSE  OF);  Law  (Educa- 
TioN.vL) ;  and  School  MAXAfiRMBST.) 

Education     (Army). — English     army 
schools  may  be  ranged  in  four  classes  : 

I.  Schools  for  the  professional  instruc- 
tion of  candidates  for  commissions:  the 
Itoyal  MilitaryCoilege  and  the  Royal  Mili- 
tary Academy.  (1)  The  Royal  Military  Col- 
lege, SftnclhursI  (ojiened  at  tlreat  Marlow 
ISOL',  removed  toSiindhurst  1«12),  affords 
a  apecial  military  ediicatinn  to  candidates 
for  commissions  in  the  cavalry  and  in- 
fantry. Admission  to  the  college  as  cadets 
is  granted  (a)  to  successful  candidates  at  a 
conipetitive  examination,  (t)  to  graduates 
in  arts  of  certain  British  uiiiversities,  or 
students  who  have  passed  certain  specified 
university  examinations,  (c)  to  one  stu- 
dent annually  of  the  University  of  Malta 
and  of  each  of  the  chartered  universities 
ill  colonies  not  having  a  military  college 
through  which  commissions  in  the  array 
may  beohUmied.and  {(/)to  Queen's  caiteta, 
honoiary  Queen's  CAtlets,  Indian  cadets, 
and  pages  of  honour,  subject  to  a  pre- 
scribed (|ualifyinK  examination.  The  dates 
of  entrance  are  Februaiy  10  and  Septem- 
ber I  in  each  year,  and  the  number  of 
vacancies  varies  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  service,  "riie  limits  of  age 
are  :  by  competition  as  Queen's  cadets,  as 
honorary  Queen's  cadets,  as  Indian  cadets, 
orfts  pages  of  honour,  17  to  20  ;  as  univer- 
sity students  who  have  pasaed  sppciGed  ex- 
aminations, 17  to  21  ;  as  university  gradu- 
ates, or  as  students  of  colonial  unii'ersities, 
17  to  22.  Competitors  (not  being  uni- 
versity cfindidates)  who  desire  to  obtain 
uoiuniissions  in  West  India  regimenls  may 
be  admitted  up  to  24.  The  examiniition* 
are  conducted  in  July  and  December  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commissi  oners  ;  admis- 
sion fee,  I/.  The  college  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  governor,  who  is  assisted  by  an 
officer  styled  commandaiit  and  secretary. 
Thegovernor  is  assisted  inlhearraugement 
of  the  studies  tiy  a  board  composed  of  the 
commandant  and  the  professors  or  senior 
instructors  of  the  diSereut  br«iiu:tie&.  Tttft 


wmxM  of  fnctractioR  is  one  jear ;  and  thfl 
obtifc&tory  subjeotA  of  study  &re  milit&Ty 
sd ministration,  railitaty  law,  tha  eletneiits 
of  tactica,  fnrtilj rail  ion,  military  topo- 
graphy, and  drill,  rirfing,  and  gymnastics. 
CuicU  on  admission  reiieivo  finit  »ppoint- 
HHinM  nx  siib-liuu tenants,  uid  on  poising 
a  mtinfortory  elimination  at  the  end  of 
tho  collngi!  course  become  entitled  to  cora- 
iniiuionH  in  tlie  army  as  second  lieutenants, 
and  may  lie  giiEetlod  to  ref['C"*nt*  i"  the 
order  in  wiiicli  they  pass.  After  a  year 
with  Ilia  r«;;tmeiit,  the  o9ic«r  is  couflrmed 
in  the  army  as  lieutenants  Commissions 
in  tl)«  army  may  also  be  gTODl«d  to  officers 
of  the  auxiliary  forces  on  due  recrim- 
meudiition  of  their  genern.1  officer  com- 
manding, and  to  gubnltrrcK  of  militin  regi- 
menl«  (artillery,  ongineera,  or  infantry),  os 
tho  rrwalt  of  a  competitive  eximiination 
«)nductcfl('»)in  literary  subjects  fAprilaiid 
October,  ad  mi  Ksion  fee,  l/.)byUieCivi]8er- 
Ticc  OommisKinners,  a.n(l  (i)  in  military  sub- 
jects (March  nnd  September)  under  direc- 
tion of  th(!  Director- General  of  Military 
Education  (aire  under  32  on  January  1 
prcfcdinK)-  The  numberof  army  com  mis - 
Bions  to  be  allotted  to  the  successful  com- 
prtiUira  at  eai-h  of  tho  lialf-ycnrly  com- 
petitive examinations  ts  seventy-five,  (2) 
The  Royal  Military  Academy.  Woolwich, 
WM  Mtablishod  in  1741.  Itaflbrds  a  pnp- 
paraitory  educatjon  to  candidates  for  the 
Knyal  Artillery  and  Royal  Engineers— a.n 
«idumtion  chiefly  technical,  and  notcnrried 
in  any  iibligatory  subject  beyond  the  point 
usefnl  t«  botli  forps  alike.  Admi^ion  as 
cadtdit  iei  grunted  to  the  aucccmful  candi- 
dates 111  an  open  competitive  examina- 
tion conducted  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
missioners in  Decembt-r  and  July  eoch 
year.  The  limits  of  age  are  16  to  18. 
The  governor  is  a  military  man.  selected 
with  special  reference  to  his  qualifications 
for  superintending  both  instruction  and 
discipline :  and  he  is  assisted  in  the  ar- 
mngeiiieot  of  tht-  studies  by  an  academy 
board, composed  of  the  professorsorsenior 
instructors  of  the  difFerent  branches.  The 
course  of  instruction  occupies  two  years. 
The  obligiit^irv  subjeeta  are :  mathf^roalics. 
including  r  tliorough  knowledge  of  plane 
trigonometry;  practical  mephanicB,  with 
tli«  applic-ation  of  mathcnuiticn  to  ma- 
chinwy;  fortification. field  and  pcrmnncnt 
— such  a  cnurtie  as  is  suitable  tji  cmlcts 
qualifying  (or  the  artillery— and  the  re- 
quisite amount  of  geometrical  drawing; 


artillery — such  a  coarse  >a  ia 
cadets  qnaUfytng  for  the  engineers 
tary  drawing,  with    field   sketci 
reconnaissance ,  military  history  ai 
gmpby;  French  or  (rormaD  (at  tlw 
dent's  choice) ;  elementary  cbonti«tr| 
physics  ;  drills  and  cxernses.    In  ad 
to  the   obligntory  course,  every  ea 
idlowed.  At  his  option,  to  take  up  o 
voluntary  subjeciA — higher  inatliea 
higher  portions  of  fortification;  any 
folloiring  l»nguii:ges:  German  or  El 
Italian,  Rusaian,  Spanish,  or  Hindi 
freehand,  Ggure,  and  landscape  dtt 
higher  chemistry;  Latin  and  OreeM 
struction  in  which  languages  is  pH 
the  chaplain).  Commissions  as  lietl'~^ 
in  tho  Itoval  Artillery  or  Royal  Ei 
are  conferred  on  such  cadets  as 
factorily  the  dnal  eiarauuitions  ^ 

II.  Schools  for  the  kdvanced  n 
sional  instruction  of  officers.  (1)  TU 
College,  Furnborough  Station,  abot| 
miles  from  Sundhuret,  was  establish 
1858.  It  is  open  to  officers  of  all  n^ 
the  serrice,  and  may  consbt  o(  aixti 
dents  (including,  as  5Upemtim«t«rieu 
officers  of  the  Indian  Army  and  | 
Marines).  Admission  ia  obtaii 
petitive  examination  in  mathei 
tary  history  and  geography,  ft 
military  topography,  tactics,  militaij 
French,  German,  and  Hindustani;  i 
candidate  being  required  to  quolil 
mathematics,  languages  (Fren^  or 
man,  except  for  officers  of  the  Indian! 
Corps,  who  may  suVistitiite 
fortification  (field  and  pei 
tary  topography,  and  tactics. 
aminatiou  for  admission  in  Februarft 
place  each  year  in  the  preceding  i 
it  is  conducted  by  boards  consisting,^ 
ever  possible,  of  three  field-officers.  I 
one  officer  from  aline  battalion  of  tuft 
or  regiment  of  cavalry,  and  twelve  oB 
from  the  Royal  Artillery  and  Roya] 
gineers,  belong  to  the  college  at  one  i 
Each  year  twenty- four  vncan  eies  areof 
for  competition.  Theyare  fillrd  osfoll 
three  byoHicers  of  the  Royal  ArtilleiTI 
by  officers  of  the  Royal  Engineers  (wij 
additional  vacancy  per  annum  fori 
corps  alternately,  provided  they  nm  u 
the  twenty-four  candidates  highest  Q 
list),  and  eighteen  by  officers  of  th 
maining  anus  of  the  service:.  In 
to  these  the  Comniaiider-in' 
nominate  annually  for  entiunoo 
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iH«)[e  t-uro  oiBc«n  who  hftve  perforiui^d 
(oud  aerv-ic«  iii  ibe  field  or  hdd  the  h^v- 
MnUuFiit  of  Sidjutant  with  the  re^ulnr 
'li)tc«A  tnr  &  period  of  four  yt^Ars  ;  and 
officers  are  required  only  to  rpuch 
I  qualifying  etandArd  in  the  nxnininn- 
No  officer  vrill    l>c   jutrmitlrd    to 
for  «dmi»ion  whnsr  ngn  pxci^id* 
•.j-tcvra   yrat%  at  tlin  dati-   tixitl   for 
exam i nation.     Thi;  coiiiuiiiiidunt,  in 
tg  the  d(?tail»  of  the  course  of  til- 
ls luuiiiiUid  by  a  bourd  of  pro- 
uilitary  and  civil.     Tlie   course 
lies  two  years,  and  llie  aubieets  are  : 
aililary  art  and  history,  fortification  and 
•rnlleiy,  field  fortiidcation,  miiitiiiry  ad- 
■intstrstinn  and  stalFdutieK,  military  topo- 
graphy, reconnainutnoc  and  othfT  proctionl 
irid- vnrk,  militnry  law,  modern  Inn^iages, 
Btloml  ttdeaeca,  and  riding.     Aft^  Inur- 
ing thi-  ooUego^  otticera  am  ordered  to  re- 
|ic«t  IfaisnKtJvra  nt  Aidenlint  on  April  15, 
te  be  attu«hwl  ut  follows  r  Cuvulry  offioera 
to  inCuitrj  for  two  uioutliB,  artillery  two 
nontlu;  utUlery  oifitera  to  oamlry  for 
two  months,  iufaotry  two   months ;  en- 
gineer officers  to  cavaliy  for  two  months, 
artillery  one  month,  infantry  one  raonth  ; 
and  in&jitry  officers  to  cavalry  for  two 
nontba,   artillery   two   months.     During 
ttaae  periods  they  are  regularly  att-achcd 
far  duty  to  the  several  hrnnchrig  of  the 
ierric*  iodicKted,  are  i-equirfd  to  perform 
tta  ragiiiKintnl  duties,  and  perform  suuh 
KiviufN  on  thn  MtAfT  im  will  fnxiin.*  their 
bang  procticnlly  oonvtirsiint  witJi  tliu  vtiri- 
cot  duticM  of  thoM!  bmiio.him.    (2)  The  De- 
parlaimt  of  Artillery  StudJMt  acta  in  iion- 
tJnisUiou  of  tJi«  WiKilwic'li  training  of 
VtiUecj  oRioeTa,  and  ijunlitieH specially  for 
i^nintiDeuts  that    demand   exceptional 
•cientific  att^nments.     (3)  The  School  of 
Xilitafy  Kaffine^riu;;  at  Chatham  gives 
IMcial  training'  to  officers  of  the   Royal 
■^OMrsafler  lestving  Woolwich,  in  con- 
itowtion,  surveying,    tieid    fortiQcation, 
Wtgrspby,  Ac.    (4)  Oan-ison   InRt.njct^rs 
tie  ataff  olScrrK.  with  tlir  ran  k  of  Krigado- 
kajar,  appoinfrd  to  all  thi'  principal  gar- 
IUm  and  militnry  titatinnK  nt  honic  ami 
■WdwI,  to  instmct  olficrtra  serving  with 
tlwir  rvgiBicDtM,  and  to  nnable  tliMti  to 
fnlify  to  t]M^  special  exAininntionH  for 
Mnntioii.   Tl)l>>lubjM!taan^:  bautiaii,  lidd 
fcrtjfatioai,  niiltt«ry  xkntcbitig  mid  ro- 
Umiaiiasnce,  and  taw.     The  course  hmts 
'aring  four  moutlis,  and  (hose  candidutfs 
"ho  f«ts  a  auoceaaful  examination  at  the 


«rid  of  it  are  certified  aa  qualified  for  pro- 
inutioti. 

III.  Schools  of  professional  training  j 
open  to  hotJi  officers  and  men.  (I)  The 
School  of  Gunnery  at  Shoeburyneas  pro- 
vides for  officers  and  men  of  the  artillery 
a  thorough  course  of  practical  inntruction 
in  gunnerv,  liae  of  military  machines,  Ac; 
and  it  qunliliBs  instructors  to  hrigade-a  and 
liatti-ries.  (2)  The  Sciiool  of  Musketryat 
Hytht!  ruceives  periodical  contingents  of 
uUiciM^  and  men  from  all  re^imenta  in  tlie 
aervioe  for  speyial  tniining  in  the  tlieory 
and  practice  of  musketry,  otEcei's  and  nou- 
couimissioned  officers  being  qualitied  to 
act  as  musketry-instruclora  to  their  r«- 
giments, 

IV,  Miscellaneous.  (1)  The  Army 
Medical  School  nt  Netley,  in  connection 
with  the  givat  military  hospitid,  receives 
candidates  for  appointments  as  surgeons 
for  a  probationary  course,  (li)  The  Mili- 
tary School  of  Music  at  Kneller  Hall, 
Hounslow,  wim  establiiihed  in  18/>7.  It 
iiistructa  uou-commiBsioned  office ra  and 
aoldiera  (148)  in  music,  and  trains  band- 
mtiatei-s  and  musicians  for  the  various  re- 
gitnents.  The  period  of  traudng  is  two 
years.  (3)  The  lloyal  Military  ^Vsylum 
at  Chelsea — also  called  the  Duke  of  York'a 
School— and  the  Royal  Hibernian  Mili- 
tary School  at  Dublin,  maintain  and  edu- 
cjit<i  a  limited  numlwir  of  hnya,  sons  of 
soldiers,  who  are  admitted  between  the 
nfffs  of  Sve  and  twelvn,  and  may  rejnain 
till  fourteen  (and  if  of  the  band,  till  fifteen). 
The  Royal  Military  Asylum  is  also  a  nor- 
mjil  school  for  tiuiuinganny  schoolmasters, 
admission  being  by  competitive  examiua 
tion,opBii  to  iion-ctminiiasioned  officers  and 
soldiers  of  the  army  who  are  of  good  cha- 
racter and  are  specially  recommended,  to 
civilian  pupil- teachers,  ami  to  certiticated 
schoolmaHters,  (i)  Army  Schools  (adult 
grown  children,  infant,  and  industrial) 
are  established  in  every  regiment  and  de- 
tachment, for  non-com  missioned  officers 
and  soldiers  and  their  children.  Raw  ro 
emits  are  retiuircd  to  attend,  and  soldi<;ni 
are  not  eligible  for  promotion  until  thi-y 
h*ve  obtained  certiiicates  of  pinliciency. 
t'andidates  for  the  post  of  army  school- 
muster  go  through  a  prpspribed  cours"  of 
tniining  at  the  Royal  ftlilitjiry  .Asylum, 
Chelsea.  They  mii.st  enlist  for  gem-ral 
service  for  twelve  yearn  before  appoint- 
ment. They  rank  ue  iion-comndssioned 
officers  next  to  sergeant  major,  and  reowr* 
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4*.,  rising  to  7«.,ii  Any.     School mixtn'KM'N 
(thrnn  i!liijoi(!«)  recnivf  301.  to  1 1 '.  «  jfJir. 

Educfttion  Department.  -Thi-  Eiluaa- 
tion  TJppiirtiiH-iil,  Llie  olfioes  of  wliich  are 
«itii»t«l  nt  Whitehall,  is  uuder  the  toiitrol 
of  tliL'CoiumitU'0  of  Council  uu  EilucHtJoii, 
tliat  is  to  8ay,  the  Cooimittee  of  tlio  Lords 
ofllie  Privy  Council.  Prftctically,  liowpvor, 
the  Departnipnl.  is  controlled  by  tlic  Vicc- 
Pre*ideiit  of  the  Councii,  who  mny  l>e  re- 
guril^aetlinMJniftttrofEdiicaition.thou^h 
bo  IS  without  Cubitivt  rtiiilc.  Tlic  I>»)>art- 
mcnt  wan  fomiMl  in  1639  itnil  in  1850 
vrtut  nwonBtitutwl  by  ilii  Order  in  Couucil 
toincluile'(aHiieEdui.'ution  Establish  merit 
of  the  Privy  Council  OtBce;  (6)  the  Esta- 
bli&liineiilfortheEiico  ura^m  eiilofScJeQce 
Mid  Art,  pi'eviou&Iy  under  the  direction  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  but  now  cnllrid  the 
Department  of  Scimicc  and  Art.  The  !>p- 
partraont  hft8  the  cnntriil  nf  thii  wholi- 
public  clemi-ntiiry  nluciitinn  Kyiitf.in  of  tin' 
country,  aihI  of  the  ny^ttnu  of  tMihtiicut 
cducjition  ocmtnwt«d  witli  Uio  Scii-ute  and 
Art  DBpiirtiiient  (</.v.).  A  report  of  the 
ri'.iiilta  (if  ilH  tid  11  lints  I  ration  is  ouiiuAlly 
published.  (.S'w-CoiiKaiid  School BoAfiDS.) 

Education  i  Hi»vy).^N.'vval  education 
Piay  be  coimiderpd  under  two  hcndx:  (1) 
tine  educstion  of  the  ollieers,  and  {2)  the 
education  of  the  mnn. 

(1)  The  officiTK  lire  M^lcctfd  hy  competi- 
tive exam iniit ion  fmm  IiuIk  niiniit  thirtiwn 
years  of  n^-,nomirijitivl  iiy  thi!  l^^rdKof  thc> 
Admiralty.  I'hiNi^xuminntion  ix  otmduuti^ 
by  the  Civil  Sttrvit^n  CoimnigiKiontira,  And 
embraces  thn  ordiuiiry  KubtMjtii  taught  nt 
our  gtwit  public  iMihoola.  with  tlm  i-xception 
of  Gnisk.  TlicKOCL'^iisfulcHmiidutesHpeail 
two  yiNirsas  'cadet*' on  tlie  'BriUiuiiiu'  at 
DuTtuioutli,iii  which  time  theyobt^inafair 
linotvledjce  of  the  elements  of  navi;;alion, 
nautiuil  astronomy,  sten-m  and  physics, 
besides  continuing  their  former  studies. — 
They  pass  the  nest  four  yrnr*  at.  sPn  tis 
'  midshipmen i'  and  tlm  instruction  in  con- 
tinued by  a  navnl  instrui-tor.  Their  pro- 
gressintlwirrtuiiii'siii  tf.vtcd  byhalf-yi-arly 
ei&minntinn  fHipcri  U-'iit  frt>iri  Ifrttcnwich. 
Tli«  valui-  of  tin!  work  donn  in  thrw  four 
yesnde)H'nils  very  much  upon  the  iiiU^nitt 
t^Mi  by  tlw  captain  of  the-  Khi|>,  in  wi.'ll  us 
by  the  imval  iniitniclor.  Al  the  n;(e  of 
iiin<<t«<)n  they  K"  to  the  Naval  Collej^o  at 
(Jrr-Rnwicli.  They  are  now  'acting;  sub- 
liruti'iiantis'  and  six  months  are  allowed 
tar  pn!|uiration  for  the  tlnal  examLiia< 
tion   fur  luh  ltent«iisnt.     This  examina- 


tion innbrnoea  tt)g«bra,  tri)^noineti7, 
nietry.  mwhanicB,  phy«cs.  steam  et 
Frendi,  winds  and  vurrenls,  uavi^tji 
nautical  astronomy,  n»ntic»l  surveyi 
use  of  instruments,  And  astrononiic&l 
servations.— Most  of  the  olGccrs 
in  pASstnc,  and  ara  Hividod  into  tl 
dsMM.  uut  tfaom  who  do  not 
half  thv  totAl  tnArkii  ^ivcn  'fail  to 
and  thny  coa»c  to  Ih-1orx  to  tlie 
Niivy.  FnrtunAt4>ty,  «uoh  cnsui  s«l 
oi-(-ur.  Another  half-year  is  devoted 
Portsmouth  to  U>q>edo  practice,  gunnery, 
and  pilotage.  Theeducatjoii  of  lii«  );re*t«r 
part  of  the  officers  tlieit  ends.  But  iIkm 
who  have  excelled  in  the  above* men bonsd 
stuilies  usually  spend  another  sMsion  ■! 
the  Naval  College,  (.Jreenwich,  aa 
and  gunnery  lieu  tern  an  to,  in  nrqiiirinj 
knowledge  of  mom  itdvancnl  mntliMnsi 
RhcniJKtry,  and  physics.  In  1866  ■  coo- 
mittne  rr^portwl  on  the  «(It)cntion  ol  Ukfll 
'rxrcutjve  »(ficen,'  and  recommenilej 
tlmt  tlu!  ajre  on  entry  aboutd  )>e  raised  to 
(ourtuen  years,  beudee  many  alter»ticn 
in  the  oourse  of  instruction. 

(2)  There  are  five  traininc-shipa  tot 
boys — *Bc>8cawen' at  Portland.  *OangB*' 
at  Falmouth, '  Impregnable  '  and  *  Liofl' 
at  Devonporlv  and  '  St.  Vincent '  at  Ports- 
mouth.  To  these  shipis  boys  above  the 
age  of  fifteen  nnd  a  half  years  ar«  id- 
mitt*^  aftT  passing  a  medical  oxnminK- 
tion,  and  n  simple  examination  in  rmdinfb 
writing,  and  arithmetic  ThHr  <iduea- 
tioniil  Httainnioiit*  on  lulmiuion  vary  my 
roucli,  und  ilw  <Hlucation  they  mciura  on 
board  in  similar  to  tliat  given  at  Booid 
BcIiooIg.  Periodical  tixominationsitni  ImU 
by  tlie  Insjitictor  of  Nnvnl  School*.  I> 
some  of  the  Urge  »w-gutn|;  ships  there  are 
seamen  scliouhiiiuileni ;  but  aa  the  boy* 
cease  their  compnlsory  studies  on  bein{ 
rated  as  ordinary  seatnen  between  the 
a(,'es  of  eighteen  and  twenty,  these  teachffl 
Iiave  little  to  do.  Tliere  is  also  a  nnmrT 
for  the  navy — the  Ureeowicli  Hospital 
School.  Here  nine  hundrod  mns  of  sea- 
men are  rdncAtetl  from  thft  ngw  of  eleven 
to  liftr'cn  and  a  half  yrcn.  At  that  u0, 
if  phvsicully  lit,  thi-y  mtiKt  gn  into  UM 
UoynJ  Navy.  Ax  their  licliolniitic  nttUD- 
ments  are  much  higher  than  those  of  the 
other  boys  iiilmitte<i  Ut  the  training  ahlptr 
and  ns  they  have  already  been  trainiHl  in 
aeaniansluji,  Uieie  buys  graierally  make 
tuust  efficient  sailors- 
Education  of  Boys.    See  BOTS. 
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itinn  of  D««f  Hotec—Thi^  (hIh- 
iof  conKi-niUt]  (Wf  mutntorof  tlinsu! 
bvE  uoiiuireil   ttiU   iiiljriiiily  ot'ii-'r 

maa  of  bis  ey ««  «i)d  hin  uihtr  litvikliy 
flof  Bense,ade«f  mute  i-liiltl  bfouiniti 
iarwitb  the  obj(«U  arouiid  liim,  with 
QftMr«,anil  the  purjioses  wliiuli  they 
llf  watches  tlie  daily  ocoupation 
t  fripivU,  aticl  iniitAtes  them  hy  in* 
m  IlmiHra  t.lml,  an  lliij  child  lenms 
PoriliR  thi?  objr>c1s  ai-oiiiid  him  by 
iwt,  ii  kind  of  intiTiiOiirKf,  nlthoiigh 
f  be  only  Vfry  limited,  in  rxtablixhi'd 
sen  liim  and  liis  Crtcndi.  Tho  child 
»n»  to  make  um  of  hia  iniiiiti!  faculty 
prvsnns  his  aetiliuieiiU.  'tliv  dt^vc- 
nt  of  the  iiiberetit  faculties  of  the 

EdobC  lie  aided  by  tiuiiiluK-  Uih 
tion  must  be  dravn  to  tlie  objeutA 
id  him,  their  purposes  explnitied  by 

and  in  tJiis  iiin.iiner  the  iiitei-course 
id  on  by  ccwtnro  mftde  ns  in>>t['uctire 
Mthln.  Th<-  dirnf  mutay  child  is  ex- 
igly  <)uii>k  in  di'scribtng  objcrts  by 
e  nxttinii.  In  all  nutrh  iittcinpt.H  )ip 
1  M  ftided  by  hiii  frii'iidn,  who  should 
iTOur  to  uudvnitHiKl,  mid  to  iniKwitr 
Instruction  piiued  thux  inny  bi- 
a  be  ;caitird  by  tbi-  usi"  iif  two  kinds 
;a»:  (hvieriptivi;  and  iinUcjitivc.  Uu- 
na  BigDB  iiivolvL-  an  iMiL-ount,  mnrc 
SOOnplete,  of  the  ap).iearikiio[',  <|liiiH- 
wd  UM»  of  aa  object,  or  tliK  eirfuni- 
es  of  ao  event,  for  the  pur|Hise  uf 
iption  or  explanation ;  while  iitdica- 
agiw,  which  are  employed  In  couimuu 
nation,  nro  usually  mere  abbrevia- 
of  Umm,  involving  a  striking  featui-e 
ipcraon,  or  object,  orev«nt,asHn  el»- 
i  IS  indicntral  by  its  truuk.  a  flower 
I  bv^mncR,  or  a  town  by  a  oollpctiou 
Vts.  It  in  obrioux  that  in  tliis  latter 
dI  aignii  tlmn:  in  tcrrut  mom  for  dia- 
aeeordins  to  tJwi  nituatinn,  cnparity, 
abitsol  owervation  of  thi>  individual, 
Jul  laaoh  may  Ik-  domt  for  its  iin> 
meat  by  a  projier  H-lrction.  The 
Mi  of  insiruL'tioti  in  bcIiooIk,  moHt 
i<nly  adoptMl  iji  Eu;;luiid,  L'oiui.sts  in 
Lng  the  pupil  ihv  rebitiou  Ix-twcpn 
taimof  objeL-Uaiid  Lhe«bji-ci»  thfin- 
^  tiie  analysis  of  words  into  tin-  Iril- 
4  tbo  ftlpliabet,  and  tht?  (wriicukr 
m  belonging  to  each  woi-d  us  itn  di.t- 
n<  si^.  Next  are  explained  ipnu-- 
rtnn  and  g^'naine  names,  and  liiially 
ttmng,  such  asobject,  being.    'Die 


old  Id  must  b«!  raoJo  conviminnt  with 
the  <|uulilii!ti  «xprc«Kive  of  bhi^  tu:i:id<:inta, 
vuriiilioiis,  and  modtticationi  of  objects, 
which  are  exprmsud  by  tlin  adji-.ctivo, 
The  lueiitiin^  of  words  cannot  be  i^lpurly 
understoiid,  and  the  ideas  tln>  wortU  ex- 
press. Thus,  the  lirst  thing  to  be^in  with 
is  the  explaiiulion  of  the  names  of  extnrnnl 
object*  best  known  to  the  pupil,  preferring 
always  those  of  few  letters — such  om  box, 
pen,  Hho>.',  cap,  hoop,  ring ;  anil  Ihoii  gradu- 
ally Inngnr  and  niorc  difficult,  wonis.  Tli« 
Impil  should  he  taught  to  copy  the  woi-ds 
liiii.iidf,  and  pr^rhupit  to  dmw  the  objects, 
HO  that  by  dwelling  upon  tin:  forms  sufH- 
ciuntly,  Uie  forins  may  make  an  indeliblo 
iiupreasiou  on  his  mind.  Tlie  pujdt  should 
next  he  taught  Uie  use  of  the  verl>,  the 
pronoun,  and  the  several  purls  of  apii-ch, 
and  the  structui-e  uf  the  set)t(.'ni:e  genei-nlly. 
As«ooti  as  the  pupil  is  miule  familiar  with 
the  use  of  letters,  and  can  spell  woixU  with 
Knmc  degree  of  accuracy,  it  will  be  advan- 
tAgcous  to  instruct  him  in  dnctyloloijy,  or 
the  manual  alphalict  as  it  is  sometimes 
calli"d.  This  method  of  communication  18 
an  iirt  easily  act|iiir('d  and  itrtaincd,  or 
rt^coveri'd  if  lost,  and  it  fundAhiis'a  rtiody 
substitute  for  pen  oi"  [lencil.  Thn  C\t<3nt, 
however,  to  which  the  dcjit  muto  can  com- 
municate will  dejipnd  entirely  -upon  tho 
alate  of  his  education,  or  upon  Lis  know- 
ledf^e  o(  language.  When  projierly  in- 
slructed  ho  will  converse  with  the  utmost 
i-Hpidity  by  this  method ;  habit  enables 
him  lo  follow  with  the  eye  motions  which 
looth(>rs  would  l>e  too  rapid  for  observation. 
He  can  reatUly  catch  at  the  meuninj;  gf  «• 
word  or  question  before  it  is  half  s|h>11. 
It  should  l>e  added  tliat  this  method  iH 
two*fokl — tho  double  handed  alplialiet, 
where  the  letters  are  expressed  by  the 
<lispnsitions  of  tho  tingcn  of  hotli  bands, 
and  the  Kinglo- handed,  in  which  the  let- 
tfira  are  fonneil  with  thp  fingers  of  one 
hand.  It  is  supposed  that  the  former  was 
dei-ivwl  from  a  linger  alphnlH't  which  ap- 
peared in  a  work  of  Dalgurno;  niid  tha 
lattjT  is  said  to  have  bei>n  invt^ntcd  in 
Spain,  and  appears  to  have  bii-n  published 
in  a  work  by  lionet,  to  which  the  Abbd 
dr  I'Epi^e  was  mudi  indebted  in  his  valu- 
able treatise.  Tim  pupil  mayulso  be  taught 
to  coll  imuiii cute  hia  thoughts  by  moving 
his  lijis,  and  to  understand  wliat  is  Mioki-n 
by  others  by  olwervini;  the  motions  i>r  their 
lips.  This  metho<L.  although  not  attended 
with  very  great  ditliculty,  h,  luboi-ioux  aad 
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tedious,  and  reqaires  alwnysi  putk-nf«  and 

pprseveriiiice  tf)eu8ure§ueeo«s.  It  in  fully 
expounded  in  Dr.  Joseph  W&taon's  Stun- 
dftrd  work  on  the  Inglrwtion  of  tke  DimJ\ 
arul  Dumb  (London,  IS09).  Anotlier 
method  in  hyiiif«?iK  of  nrticulatioa.  This 
tnpthod  clftiniK  somfi  respfct  for  its  Bfiti- 
oiiitv.  Thp  VfTiprahle  iWe,  e.g.,  in  his 
Kcrlfmiutii-al  Uistnry  niPiitiona  the  case 
of  II,  iniin  lieiiig  so  tiiuglit  hy  the  Bishop  of 
Hpxhiim  in  6S5.  Artit-uliition  is  tditeht 
bv  pointiuf;  out  to  tlie  pupil  ih(?  power's  of 
iht*  vowHb  and  wuiftoiimits,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  lips,  t**th,  ami  toiigup,  wtid  by 
iiiatciiiK  liit"  f**'  "'I'l  I""  hund,  or  u  silver 
inatruineiil,  nil  the  pvrueptibie  luovemeiita 
(ind  vibrations  of  the  throat  nnd  interior 
organs  which  are  reijuisit*  for  their  pro- 
nunciation. He  is  then  I'equii'ed  to  ind- 
tat«  this  position,  and  to  foive  n  ijuantity 
of  ajr  from  the  lungs  suffiirienl  to  produce 
the  sound,  and  is  tjiught  to  rpad  thp  nrt.iou- 
Intions  of  otliprs,  hy  ohsprviiig  the  position 
of  the  organs  and  the  i^unt<'nnnne.  As 
such  nttfirniici'  ia  not  reguliitc-d  hy  the  ear 
of  the  sp«ik«r,  it  is  oftm  too  loud,  mono- 
tonous, hjirsli,  and  diHcordant.  It  is  on 
that  a<'<"ounl  BoiiietiineB  difficolt  for  ii 
Btriitigp>r  to  undi.-rBlfind  a  spejiktr.  TIip 
education  of  the  deaf  mntp  usually  begins 
nt  the  ngp  of  six  or  severL  Diij  bi^IiooIb, 
whnni  prnctipnUi-,  arp  in  many  ways  prf- 
fcriilili-  to  aayluiiia.  In  the  lattei'  there  is 
n  tendency  to  bring  the  deaf  and  dumb 
loo  much,  or  exclusively  together.  Pro- 
ft'iuor  Owen,  in  1862,  'especially  referred 
us  a  phyxiologist  to  the  lamentable  results ' 
of  deaf  mut«  intemiarringes  whioh  are 
promoted  by  those  asyluras;  'and  strongly 
advocates  a  social  Bystem  of  edunition. 

Education  of  Oirli.— 'The  ideal  pre- 
sented to  a  young  girl,'  says  an  aVile  writpr 
(Mies  Dnvies,  Srcorulary  Inxtruetinn  of 
Girh,  p,  1  .■>),  '  is  to  b«  amiable,  inoffitnsivc, 
always  rc-ady  to  give  plwumre  and  lo  be 
plcftsod.'  Till?  statJtnient  may  lie  Hxa^e- 
rated,  hut  that  tho  feeling  it  describes  will 
ever  ceaHi  to  Ix-  cxtnmiply  prevalent  can 
Ittrdly  bp  expectt^I.  Parents  are  indif- 
fersnt  to  tho  rdupation  of  their  girls ;  it 
leads  to  a  Inu  immediate  and  biugible 
pecnniary  rcmilt,  and  there  ia  a  ton);-eiita- 
Llished  nnd  in  i-fl*n»le  prejudice  that  girls 
are  less  oipablpof  mental  cultivation,  and 
less  in  net-d  of  tl,  than  Iwys.  Partly  owing 
to  that  f"ct,  and  partly  owing  to  the 
nnaMnns*  of  kchools  and  the  inaptness  of 
1«^»chcr«  to  tMioli,  ihef  are  iJi  the  cducji- 


tion  of  girk  u  want  of  thoroughn' 
foundation,  a  want  of  «vBt<-in,  a  *loi! 
Iiw;s  a:id  showy  HUi>erfifinlity,  inatt^ 
to  rudimeiila,  undue  time  giv«ii  % 
com  pi  ish  meats,  and  thiMe  not  tau^ 
telligently  or  in  any  scientilic 
and  want  of  organisation  (cf. 
8i;kooh  Irufuiry  Commistiot*  ;  F< 
1«6T-6R,  xxviii.  pt.  1,  pp.  516-70).] 
time  devoted  to  subjects  is  badly 
buted.  Needlework,  e.g.,  oocu{>ii 
much  time ;  it  is  capable  of  being 
taught  at  home,  ami  the  kind  of  it ' 
most  prevails  consists  too  much  ot  I 
naiuental  character.  Music,  en^eciu 
pianoforte,  ahouUI  l»e  ino<lifi«d  in  H| 
and  made  to  include  far  more  of  tl| 
ments  of  thoroughbass.  The  JniH 
subject  of  bodily  exercise  seems  to  0 
imperfectly  attended  to.  Thoiigl 
doubtodly  under  the  name  of  calisti 
(q.v.)  it  is  duly  encouraged  in  the  1 
schools,  yet  there  is  a  great  want  ol 
tematic  and  well-directed  physiRRJ  « 
tion  which  often  causes  failun^  in  1 
and  an  impediment  to  successful  i 
Much  that  has  been  said  above  as  t 
education  of  boys  (^.r.)  applies  r-(|uaj 
the  education  of  girls.  Tlie  eesentij 
jiJUTity  for  learning  is  tlie  samp,  or  ^ 
the  same,  in  the  two  seies,  Tliis  j 
universal  and  undoubted  belief  Ihronl 
the  United  States,  and  it  is  alGrniedj 
generally  and  in  respect  to  several  q 
most  crucial  subjectis,  by  many  of  oul 
authorities.  There  are  no  donbt  ] 
differences  in  degree  in  the  sexes,  wi 
the  tendency  to  abstract  principles  inl 
contrasted  with  ttie  great«r  r«adint 
lay  hold  of  facta  in  girls;  itie  gi 
quickness  to  acquire  in  th«  latter,! 
the  greater  ret*ntivenes3  in  the  foi 
the  greater  eagerness  of  girls  to  leamj 
acuter  susceptibility  to  praiso  and  (|| 
and  their  lesser  inductive  faculty.  ' 
generally  we  may  say  thut  the  foundl 
the  uiaiji  and  leading  uleramts  of  ind 
tion,  should  lie  the  same  to  the  two  <{ 
and,  further,  that  ample  facilitieti  a^ 
counigement^  far  more  than  now  ) 
should  be  given  to  women  who  iaj| 
able  and  willing  to  prosecute  their  sf 
to  a  hi;j her  point.  Up  to  the  age  of  M 
girls  hold  their  own  in  the  ordliikn 
jects  of  instruction  with  boys,  aiid 
now  njenei-ally  recommended  that  tfal 
cation  of  boys  and  girls  should  Ix* 
up  to  the  tim«  when  the  special  vooa 
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thcrc4(<c«Uvi*  |iii{)ilKint4!iKl  to  pursue 
litate  H  ilivorf^Dce.     Without  siich 
,t)OD  it  in  tnipoaiiililti  for  wnmnn 
fill  thoM-   new   0fH-iiin)|[s  in   life  not 
pttnui.-(l  by  Ui«m  will  now  ojiitn- 
4;  up  to  llivifi.    On  Uiia  »u)>jeut  not  niunh 
■u  fet  In?  said  with  i:oDtid«uve.    Even  in 
JUaerK*  it  c&nuot  be  sud  ta  Iinie  iuiuIk 
inch  progress,  and  in  this  country  it  in 
en  of  as  still  uncertain,  tentative,  and 
w{ct.Contuiiirtiiiin  /{tr/jorl.  i.&'U). 
would  hn  Hit)i<^I(  to  trace  [iredsely  the 
int  KtirringK  in  ]>iiblic  opinion  on  liohalf 
«tj|    of   «    bnttnr   nnd    cimiper  form   of 
Detraction    for    ^rli.       Tin-    institution 
if  KinK"  C«lle;"e  and  I'nivi-rsity  (-V>llMe 
cbooU  fur  Louilon  ixiya  niniiliirly  placnd, 
oabtlew,   firvt  BuxKc^tnl    corrpsiionding 
luM  for  tJi#>ir  itisten.     la  I;*'I8  Qiicvn's 
JoUeee,  Hiriev  Street,  W.,  was  foundrd, 
Bd  in  IM9  Bedford  College.  York  Pliice, 
"DftniAn  Sfjuare,  W. ;  and  later  CtuDdeii 
*orwn  Schools  «nd  the  ChelteDham  Col- 
r^,  both  of  Int*  pnricb«l  by  considerable 
siilowincntB  —  the   podowm^^nts  of  girW 
chooU  thmiiKbnut   Koglnnii   nnd  Wales 
ru  only  3,3(J0/.  in  1?67.      'I'lic  enrlicst 
«bJic  at«p  wiis  taken  about  ISIil,  when 
^unbridgn  Univnrrity  openorl  its  localex- 
uuinntionx  i^.''-)  to  giiT"  under  eighteen 
'tan.  An  rKnnipl<i  ROon  fnllo>t'ed  by  Ui- 
ati  UnivcTKity.    In  ISfiT  a  Kupplpmcntal 
faut«r  wa&  nlituinnd  by  lyindon  Univer- 
ity,  wliidi  it^ve  jiownrs  to  that  inititiition 
Ognst  Bpeciol  cxniniiiationx  and  ccrtiti- 
H«  U>  women  stodenta,  jjotli  privilcgcK, 
tmtmt,  Iwiujt  kept  nepitratt-  in  r.buuctvr 
id  tune  of  year  fixiui  Uiosc  jiro\'id<id  for 
m  male  atiid«nt«.     The  iiRxt  iiiun-  was 
nag  to  CainWidf^.     A  aui:Lli  but  regu- 
irtf  tii^UUBed  '  Aiaociatiou  for  tJie  Bx- 
naion  of  Female  Bducatiou'  was  funned 
isn/ride  lectures  and  examinations  fur 
rualwTp  seventeen  ;  in  1875  Newuhaiu 
an  -waa  ntAblished,  and  in   ]i*80  tli« 
return  Association  and  Newjiham  Hall 
ut«d  to  form  Newnham  Colle(;e,     '  The 
\f^'  for  Women,"  temporarily  started 
Hitchin,  and  since  located  at  Girton,  a 
two  miles  from  Caniliridgri,  wb« 
ibtiilinl  in  l«6«.     In   IftTS  a  further 
>lnm'rntal   rhiirliT  enabled   the  lloi- 
itv  of  Ixmdoc,  Ui  grant  nil  its  degrees, 
r  m  arts,  Uw,iind  modicinc,  to  wonien 
cU   a*   Rirn.      SoincTville  and    l^uly 
HnlU  wirrt!  opened  at  Oxford  in 
',  and  Holloway  College,  nonr  Kgliam, 
,  1886.    ODe  of  the  ininiediute  n-sidU  of 


I  tho  Schools  Inquiry  Commission  wag  the 
l«tAblishing  in  1871  of  'The  National 
Union  for  irapioving  the  Education  of 
W'oniMi'ftlie  moving  spirits  of  which  wr** 
tim  I'rincfss  Lnuisn,  Mrs.  William  Grey, 
and  her  *ister,HiKHhirrHf),  to  promote  tho 
(uUtblisIiiiij  of  ^ood  girls'  schools  through- 
out tho  country,  the  liiKber  educiition  of 
Kirln,  and  the  training  of  female  teavhera. 
The 'Union' was  eiioounged  and  supported 
by  Bome  of  the  city  companies,  ^e  College 
of  PreceiJlora,  and  othei-  scholastic  liodiea. 
In  1872  it  floated  'The  Girls'  Public  Day 
Schools  (.bmpany,  Limitai,'  the  first  high 
school  slnrtod  under  it  Iwring  the  one  at 
Ohelaett  in  ltf73.  Many  high  schools  have 
nncci  be<m  Attablisbod  throughout  the 
cou  ntry,  and  tlic  dividends  of  the  company 
hiivi-  neviT  Imvoi  undi-r  five  per  rent. 

Education  bf  the  Blind.— When  the 
eyeiight  is  lost  the  other  senses  seem  to 
gain  a  comjieiisatory  development:  thn 
tout'li  becomeit  extremely  sensitive,  and 
the  lienring  very  acute,  and  the  memory 
becomes  remarkably  retentive.  These  are 
the  points  to  be  kept  specially  in  view  in 
framing  a  scheme  of  instruction  for  tlie 
Mind.  The  first  blind  institution  was 
founded  at  Memmingtm  by  Duke  Welf  Vi. 
iu  1178;  tho  second,  in  Paris,  by  Sl  Louis, 
in  l^GO.  The  modem  institutions  begin 
with  M.  llany's  hmt'UiU  dt-n  jexin^g  Ai)«u- 
i)li'»  at  Paris,  founded  in  178-1,  and  Dr. 
Johnston's  House  for  t-hc  Employment  of 
thn  Adult  Ulind,  opi^nod  in  Edinhurgh  in 
17il3.  The  numlwTof  institutions  has  in- 
creased grr'iitly  in  rewmt  yiiirs.  Tlieprin- 
cijutl  trailcs  for  which  thi-  blind  are  trained 
are :  the  making  of  baskets,  brushes, 
brooms,  mattrciises,  rugs,  uints,  itr.,  and 
till'  caning  of  chairs;  with  knitting,  sew- 
ing, and  hair- plaiting,  for  women.  Those 
with  a  special  turn  for  music  may  lieoonie 
muBJcians,  music- teachers,  or  pianoforte- 
tuners.  In  Great  Britain,  more  is  dono 
in  worksliops;  iu  America,  more  attention 
is  given  to  literary  culture  and  muitic — 
the  blbid  being,  as  a  rule,  of  a  higher 
intellectual  grade.  Tho  Worcester  Col- 
lege fur  Blind  Sons  of  (ientlemen,  founded 
in  1S6C,  trains  even  for  tl)e  Universities. 
The  Boyal  Normal  College  and  Academy, 
at  t'pper  Norwooil,  was  opeiie<l  in  1S72, 
to  afford  a  thorough  gt-nerttl  and  musical 
education  to  the  youthful  blind  of  Viotli 
sese*,  with  a  view  to  self- maintenance. 
It  embraces  three  distinct  dcpartmeiita : 
(1)  general  education,  (2)  t\ie  &c\buce  axA 
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pntctjcp  of  miiMC,  And  (ft)  pinnofortiv- 
tuning.  Much  bai  bi-rn  done  for  the 
Mind  in  ntuiMit  ynirs  t.v  thn  rx(*rti«ii«  of 
tilt!  Itritish  and  Fori'tgti  lititid  Asxocmtion, 
wbii'h  wiMi  '(orm*d  fdr  tliL-  puiiios*  of 
prmnoUnK  tlie  education  uud  <fiii ploy uie lit 
(if  the  bliiid,  by  ascertiiiiiiii;;  wliiit  lias 
Ireeii  done  iu  these  respeets  in  tJiis  niid 
other  countries.  Ijy  eiideavounng  to  supply 
deficiencies  where  these  are  found  to  exist, 
and  by  attempting  to  hring  about  prca-tcr 
harmony  of  m-tinn  between  the  diflVront 
schiuilfi  nni)  inEtitntions.' 

I'uiSTixfi  Pdft  TiiK  BLrsij.  —  I.  TAr- 
Hommi  Lrttrr, — M.  Hniiy  of  Pjiris  was  tlie 
iirnt  (in  I7H1)  to  ctmccivc  and  i-xptuti?  the 
iili'iii>fprintingonpii]M'rlpttersreciigiiiaalile 
by  tiiuth.  He  adopt*?!!  the  Bcriiit  oritalii- 
fomi  of  the  roiiiaii  icller.  Aftfr  creatiiij' 
u  K^vut  ti'niporary  sensation  the  system 
fell  jiilo  iibeyaiico.  Juinea  Call,  a  printer 
and  pulilishei'  of  Edinlturgh,  set  himself 
(in  IS2G)  to  remerly  the  defects  of  liniiy's 
system,  wiopting  the  common  ftlphabet 
(modifird  so  ns  to  ho  easily  felt)  n*  the 
hnKis,  with  preference  of  thn  lower-pnsc. 
forma,  and  pi'oviding  fi)r  fluf.nry  of  rpn<l- 
ing  l>y  Inrgi-  and  Ic^hle  Irttirrii.  In  1827 
Gall  printz-d  his  Fimt  Book  in  a  triangular 
ninditirnl.ion  of  the  comtoon  alphabet,  ''Th- 
homeil  in  high  n-lipf ;  and  he  followed  up 
this  with  spvrniJ  littlr  voliitnca  of  Scrip- 
tural matt*-r.  Ho  printed  in  IH52,  and 
publixhi'd  in  IH.HJ,  his  gniit  work,  Thotros- 
pel  6y  St.  John,  which  wns  Uip  first  liook 
of  the  Bihle  which  hud  i-vi-r  bi^en  prititmi 
for  til*  blind  ill  any  ltttiKuaj;e.  This  vo- 
lume wan  printed  in  a  tyiw  bo  liirgi-  njid 
le><;ible,  that  some  of  those  whom  Gall  had 
taught '  were  tfble  at  the  public  iiiciHiiigB 
toreadany  passage  put  before  them  through 
six  plies  of  silk  between  the  book  ajid  their 
fingers.'  The  letters  wei^  romaii  capitals, 
with  angalnr  lines  instwid  of  curves.  Gall 
cndravoii  red  toinaketbtinlph.ilw-t  approach 
an  near  as  posKible  to  its  uminl  form  with- 
out losing  its  tangibility,  and  he  increased 
thr  tangibility  bv  uniig  scrmted  types, 
the  Irtter*  lieing  formed  of  dots  instwd  of 
lino* ;  ho  ntw)  introduci-d  initial  capitsU 
an  in  ordinary  urn-.  Dr.  Howe,  of  Boston, 
TIA,  viniti-d  flail,  and  on  his  rrtum  to 
Amiricn  cKtubliKhn]  a  printing  pmu  ;  he 

?iubli)ilif<l  thf  Actn  of  thi-  A|io«tlps  in 
6M,  and  t.ho  whole  New  TeBtumeut  in 
lS3fi  42,  He  UKf.'d  Gair-i  angular  moilifi- 
eatioii  of  th*  ootiimon  lUpliabet,  but  in 
much  KmaUeruM.    M«tuilim«  SirO.  Low- 


thrr  had  iiitroduorH  Htt»y'»  type  into  1 
land  (It'ft'i),  and  printnl  com« 
of  the  Bibli! ;  and  Jacob  8iii<lcr,  of  Pb 
di-tphia,  working  without  knnwicdsnj 
oilier  nchievi'inenta  in  the  Kinw  fif^lif,  H 
publishwl  (1S.S1)  the  Gospel  by  St. 
unfurtuiiatrly  in  capitals.  StfHnge  toi 
John  Alxton.treasurerof  the  Blind  , 
iti  Glasgow,  printed,  in  1S37,  the 
by  St.  Mark  in  the  v*iry  type  used  (i 
known  to  him)  by  Jacob  Snider.  Ill  l( 
Alston  conipletod  the  New  T««tj 
and  in  1840  tho  whole  Bibk— tlifl 
complntji  Biliic  for  the  blind  in  my  1 
gunge.  But  his  system  AiirountcrM 
fatjil  olijcction  of  insufficient  legiliility;! 
hiid  used  the  Koniiin  capitals,  and  hi*  I 
wiiK  too  small.  Roman  capitnU  hail ' 
tried  in  Amcricii  in  IS34,afid  in  IJ'S". 
Fry,  of  Ijomion,  hml  gainird  with  t)iem  I 
gold  medal  of  llie  Scottish  Society  of . 
for  the  best  alphabet  for  the  1>!  bid. 
proved  modifications  have  been  inde 
dentlysti^ested,  inalmoslideuticajl 
by  Mr.  Welch,  a  pioneer  of  cducntioiii 
the  blind  of  London,  and  by  Mr.  IJitl 
of  l/holtiinhani.  In  'Spmiany  IIict*  1 
hpen  various  modifications  of  the  KoMUA 
letter,  the  chief  1>eing  the  Stafbiituekr^  «C 
Stuttgart,  which  consists  of  Koman  «*pe 
tnk  formed  by  fin<r|y  dotted  tines,  it. 
Arhiiranj  L'ttm.—yiv.  Lucas,  of  the  Bris- 
tol Institution,  invi-ntiul  n  Rt«nogmphiv 
sliortband,  with  arbitrary  chamctcrii  anil 
numerous  con  traction  k  ;  printing  St.  John, 
in  1837,  and  the  Acts  of  the  AtHuihs  i« 
1838.  and  cvpntually  the  wbol.-  hihh'  and 
Diany  other  works.  Mr.  Kn-rp,  of  Londoci, 
in  dissent  from  Mr,  Lucsa,  developed  * 
rixal  phonetic  shorthand  :  am),  under  tlM 
criticisui  of  ail  iDtelligeiil  blind  man,  ht 
replaced  IiIb  dotted  curves  by  angW  dl 
45",  and  his  doited  lines  by  liue«  inirhiA 
a  short  stroke  la  substituted  for  tli«  dot- 
thereby  gaining  a  great  superiority  in  ttrt 
quality  of  easy  recognition.  Frere  aho 
invented  the  system  of 'rvtiim  lijiea;'  that 
is,  the  lines  in  his  booksare  read  from  left 
to  right  and  from  right  to  Mt  altemauly, 
thn  liTtters  thpiii«lvrs  bi-iiig  reversed  in 
thp  n-tiim  (right  to  left)  linrs.  Dr.  Hoon, 
of  Brighton,  adopts  from  Frrrr  the  rptnm 
line,  but  without  rtivcrxing  tho  lett«n; 
and  his  iilphabct,  while  nrbittnry,  yet  ia 
liirgidy  soggr'stivt!  of  the  common  iygn. 
He  prints  in  larger  aire  than  anyone  t]»0, 
so  that  his  books  nrr  bulky  and  expfiumv*; 
but  tliey  an!  tar  mora!  po]>ulBr  than  anj 


and  ftuw  Hufj  einbnico  »  widt)  litA- 
mtuj*.  I!l.TI«/>o(£.rtf<-r.— Thr  «rai/fc 
Hynrm.  iiivenlwl  (1834)  by  5L  BruUl.-,  u 
bUiul  pu{>il  of  Iti*<  ImtUut  tif*  jenne*  Av^k- 
gU»,  in  universal  in  FraiicE',  bolli  for  writ- 
ing; »im1  for  printing ;  it  is  rauoli  uai^d,  for 
bMli  purp'xfs,  in  Swiunrlanri ;  and  it  is 
■rojiloiPiH  as  thf  icrilUrt  fJiarncWr  in  almost 
■l]coantri«is,i»<M'|it  th(*  Uninvl  Kingdom. 
It  cMuiists  of  the  Rixty-twn  Taricti«8  of 
tonn  ohtAiiuiUc  bj  tlic  nniimion  of  Oiin  or 
morr  of  nx  doU  |>liKtt'<l  in  an  oblong,  of 
«)iich  the  wrtioiU  sido  t.i>iiUiinii  tlirw,  iind 
tlut  homontal  two  dots,  thus ; —  a .  Thf^iui 
hma*  ooropriao  uot  only  the  iHlHrs  of  Die 
•Iphftbet,  but  alao  many  odier  tugus.  This 
■yst«tu  has  two  powerful  a^vanta;^ : 
it  is  easily  wriCt«o  (hm  bolow),  and  it  is 
lb>  best  fi  kU  hnoirn  mpthode  of  writing 
ud  printing  iniuic  for  thi^  blind.  Ad 
iBprovnl  tysfim,  by  Mr.  Wnjt,,  of  Now 
York,  pmrards  on  thi-  prini-iiiln  tbtit  tim 
bttRT«  occttrring  moit  froi|iiniit.ly  in  thrr 
Enylbh  liinKUi^pi  uhnuld  \ik  rc-jin-K'-nt^-d 
'  Inr  the  f^wnit  uoraber  of  dotii.  und  thiit 
tMl«tt«»>lioa)dl>«H08piu.'iH)  that  u  lettiT 
Bompoaed  of  dim  dot  siiould  uot,  an  ts  Uic 
oue  in  the  Fixmch  eysWu,  occupy  tlje 
■ae  room  as  ono  with  six  dots,  for  tfiis 
pnpon  the  oblonf;,  ciin^iHtiii;-  of  six  dots, 
napoaiiig  the  rout'forni  of  tJie  l(>tt«r,  is 
plteed  faomoii tally,  iusu^all  of  vertically; 
lia  great««t  vertical  depth  of  nny  letter  is 
tww  dots  instfnd  of  tliree,  From  these 
l*ochiU)gre  results  n  giving  of  nbout  one 
third  in  sp*c«;  this  invp!vr>s  n.  saving  of 
^loat  on*-tbinl  in  thcr  ^rici^  of  printtyi 
luoks;  writing  in  rc<mii<rtnl  mori'  rapid; 
at  tbv  nxc  eui  now  bo  incn^isnd,  owing  to 
ibe  diminution  of  tJi»  vRrticiil  U<iigtb  of 
ilwlcttnr,  it  can  iie  mndt  HuHk-irnt  fur  llif 
rfoUtat  touch.  Ten-wonl  iiiid  pirt-woiil 
agut  have  been  introduced,  which  effect 
•  fnrtJter  saving  of  nearly  one-tliirJ.  while 
ihey  do  not  iiitwrfcre  in  the  least  degree 
with  com«t  ftjieliiiif;.  These  ftdvantages 
make  it  well  wM'lh  while  to  consider 
whether  the  modification  of  the  Braille 
syiit«iu  ought  not  to  be  adoptc^l  as  tlin 
written  lysteiu  of  all  Kuglish-spcnking 
Uind. 

WnrrtKO  for  tub  Blind. — I.  Sy  ihr. 
Blind  to  (h*  fi/n«f.— Messrs.  Miliir  and 
HoBoLin,  of  the  Kdinbiirgli  Aiiyliim.  in- 
vented the  'string  siphftlict,'  tJii-  letters  of 
which  were  rep  iv8fnt«ibydiflrrfliJtkindiiof 
knots  tied  upon  a  cnrd,  singly  or  combinrd. 
ti«U  sapenwded   this  (Ifi38)  by  writing 
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HtAm)>s.  Xhoctampsarecubesirfwoodfitt^^d 
with  pins  in  shapes  forming  letters;  tho 
I>upi>r  is  laid  on  a  soft  surface,  and  Uie  pin 
piiiiits  art!  ])rBssi;it  through  it,  a  raised 
letter  l»etug  thus  produced  on  the  other 
side.  1»  At.  Braille's  system,  'a  frame  is 
used  consisting  of  a  grooved  metal  bod, 
coiits^Ding  ten  grooves  to  the  inch;  over 
this  is  Utted  a  guldo,  whosi^  vf-rtical  dia- 
mcter  is  |^  inch,  whili>  thn  hori/nntrti  dia- 
nnit^rr  is  -^^,  This  [H-rfomtcd  guidn  is 
lix«l  into  a  light  wondc-n  fruuiP,  like  the 
fmnm  of  n  idutc,  which  is  ntUivhed  to  the 
grooved  metal  bed  by  liiiiges.  Tlie  paper 
is  introduced  between  the  frame  and  the 
gi'ooved  bed.  The  instrument  for  writing 
is  a  blunt  nwl,  which  carries  a  little  c-ap 
or  paper  before  it  into  the  grooves  of  the 
bed,  ther>-by  producing  a  Borifts  of  little 
pits  on  the  sidij'nuxt  the  writer.  When 
tnken  out  and  turned  ov^r,  little  pmtu- 
lii;nincps are  felt,  corn-spondingto  Uie  pits 
()n  thi>  ottutrsidi'.  The  reading  is  perforniud 
from  h'ft  to  right,  consecjuently  tlie  writing 
IB  from  right  to  left;  hut  tliis  reversal 
preseiiL-i  tto  pniutical  diirioulty,  as  soon  as 
the  pupil  liaa  caught  the  idea  that  in  reitd- 
ing  ami  writing  alike  he  has  to  go  forwards. 
The  brass  guide  has  a  double  row  of  open- 
ings, which  enables  the  writer  to  write 
two  lines ;  when  tliese  are  written  he  shifts 
his  guide  downwards,  until  two  little  pins, 
which  project  from  the  under  surface  nt 
its  ends,  drop  int*  the  correqionding  lioles 
n(  the  frame,  when  thi'  writer  writes  two 
more  lines,  and  this  operation  is  repeated 
until  hi?  arrives  at  the  liottom  of  the  ])age. 
Thi-  lirst  ten  letters,  from  'ii'  to  'j,' are 
fonni^d  in  the  upper  and  middle  grooves; 
the  next  ton,  from  'k'  to  't,'  are  formed 
by  adding  one  lower  dot  behind  to  each 
letter  of  tlie  first  series;  the  third  row, 
from'u'  to'fii'is  formeil  from  the  first  by 
abiding  two  lower  dots  to  each  letter ;  the 
fourth  row,  from  'k'  to  'w,'  similarly,  by 
adding  one  lower  front  dot,  The  first  ten 
letters,  when  preceded  by  the  prefix  for 
num'icrs,  stand  for  the  nine  nunibers  and 
the  cipher.  The  sn.me  signs,  written  in 
the  lower  ami  middle  grooves,  iiiKlead  of 
tJ>e  upper  and  middle,  serve  forpunctua^ 
ttnn.  The  seven  last  Icttersof  each  series 
stand  for  the  seven  musical  note.i — the 
first  serii's  represpnt.iiig quavers,  thi- aecund 
minims,  tlie  third  semibrevra,  the  fourth 
crotchet*-.  Kests,  accidentnk,  and  i-very 
other  sign  used  in  music,  can  bi'  itudily 
and  clearly  cxprcHcd,  without  baviwi^t*- 
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vouRM!  h)  thi?  stttir  of  fi  VI!  lima  which  fomm 
tlio  biiai.i  (if  orilxiiiiry  niusii-ul  notiitiiiii.  By 
mwiiiB  i>t  thia  ilotlvd  sysUfm,  a.  blinil  inim 
is  able  to  k^E'p  iiieiuoniiulai  or  aocuuiiU, 
writ*  his  own  music,  emboas  his  owit  books 
from  dictation,  aud  carry  on  correspoQ- 
dence.'  fl.  Sy  tlu^  Mitui  lo  fM  .SV^inj.^ 
Mr.St.Ciftir.ft  rausicti?itcherinEdiiiburgli, 
Biid  Mr.  tin.]],  usrd  narbonised  paper  and 
It  fine  hard  point  (pencil  or  styluii),  Kt. 
Clair's  guido  cfinxixti^  of  n.  linn  of  Biiinll 
square  holes,  i^ach  rvprcurnting  a  letter  or 
a  apiive ;  Gall's  'typiilograph'  wiut  much 
moreelaburate,aR(l  hud  a  sriiall  projoction 
in  the  middle  of  tlie  right  side  to  mark 
the  aiae  of  letter.  But  the  belter  edu- 
cated write  just  like  the  seeing,  only  with 
a  special  guide  for  the  lines. 

The  history  of  the  several  American 
institutions  for    the    blind    is    concisely 
statj'd    in    the  Eiu-yelnpirdi'i   Am^riri'i'i, 
vol.  i.  pp.  5r>6-rt0.     From   I8;t2  to  l««2, 
33  tnfititutioiiB  were  latoblishefl.     Indtw'd, 
in  Atneriwi.  the  uBvlums  aru  rrailly  excpl- 
leiit  educational  inalilu lions,  where  high 
musical  training  takes  u.  prominent  place 
in  a  thorough  general  educutjon.     From 
one  of  the  American  reports  we  may  quote 
a  short  passage  to  illustrate  the  Urge  views 
that  obtain  in  that  country  on  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  :  '  A  school  for  the  higher 
education  of  the  blind  should  be  ^Epecially 
adnpte'l  to  the  condition  and  waiits  of  the 
persons  to  be  tmired.    In  it  the  course  of 
Btudy  should  Iw  the  sadie  as  in  our  best 
oolltffea.     All  instructioii  should  lie  oral, 
and  the  appinituRn.nd  mofles  of  Ulustration 
be  addre.-ai-il  to  the  touch.     It  should  have 
largi?vulltM.-tioiiBof  inodelsof  various  kinds, 
BuchaswBights.nieiisurcs,  tools,  machinery, 
andUie  like;  mauDikinx,  and  models,  show- 
ing tite  anatomy  of  plants  and  niiimalE,  as 
well  as   their  outward   form.      It  should 
bavflcoUections  of  shells.orystalB,  minerals, 
and  the  like  ;  models  and  sections  sliowing 
geological  strata :  philosophical  up|Kirittus 
Adapted  to  the  touch ;  in  short,  everything 
that  can  be  represented  by  tangible  fonas. 
It  would  amaze  those  who  have  not  re- 
flected upon  it  to  know  liow  much  can  be 
done  in  this  way.     t^annderson,  the  blind 
profiMSor  of  muthemntics  in  Cambridge, 
not  only  knt-w  ordinary  money  well,  but 
lio  wfti  an  «'Xp(;rt  niiroismatist,  and  could 
detect  count^-rfrits  in  a  collection  of  un- 
til) ue  coins  Ix^ttrr  than  ordinary  persons 
I'ould  do   hy  sight.      Such   an    institute 
thould  hart!  able  profMSon  and  teachers, 


with  special  aptnesa  for  adapting  ti 
lessons  t«  tlie  condition  of  thvir  scliob 
Education  (Phyiieal).    Stt  Phtbi< 
Eni'ii'.vTioN. 

Education  (Pmctioe  of).    .5m 
ooov  and  Si^iiool  Man'.voehest. 

Education  Society. — Tlii*  society 
founded  in   I.'*"-''  'for  Oio  developmi-nt 
the  science  of  education.*     The  otiject 
its  promotei*s  is  to  colle<:t,  examine, 
classify  facts,  and  to  establish  and 
pound  those  principles  on  which  the  pi 
tice  of  education  should  1>e    luunl. 
particular,  the  socioty  has  maintained 
imiHirtance  of  connecting  the  study  of 
Bcieuce  of  psychology  with  tli«  exercise 
tlie  art  of  teaching ;  and  has  urged 
necessity  of  the  systematic   training 
teachers.     Papers  are  read  and  di«c: 
on  every  third  Monday  of  the  montli 
S  p.m.  at  the  Memorial  Hall,  Farri 
Street,  E.C.;and  an  annual  volume  of  jTi 
action*  is  published.     In  January,  I 
the  work  of  the  society  was 
with  that  of  the  education  section  of 
'Teachers'  Guild'  (7.1-,),  but  is  being 
tiiiued  otherwise  unchanj[(i(L 

Education  (Technical).  SoeTecasn 
EnccATioN 

Edacation  (Theory  of).— Tlie 
theory  is  opposeil  to  practice.  In  di 
guisiiing  the  theory  from  the  practice  ot 
eilucation  we  mark  oflT thuscifaitiific  ground- 
work of  theart,.  That  is  to  say,  the  theory 
of  education  aims  at  setting  forth  tJioie 
scientilic  truths  or  principles  whicli  under- 
lie the  rules  followed  hy  the  practioal  edu- 
cator. These  principles  arc  dimvcd  from 
!  a  number  of  special  sciences,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  physiology,  which  sup- 
plies tlie  trutha  underlying  phynicat  edu- 
cation, and  psychology  or  ment«]  wivnce, 
which  gives  us  the  prinpipha  t«  be  ap- 
plied in  the  training  and  duvplopwent  of 
the  mental  faculties.  With  thU  lafll  miut 
Ije  taken  logic,  wliich  furiiishea  rulee  fof 
the  right  discipline  of  the  reaaoning  fa- 
culty; and  ethics,  which,  hy  defining  the 
ultimat«  end  of  all  action.  s«TV«e  at  one* 
to  give  ua  a  clearer  idee  of  the  purpoae  ot 
education  aa  a  whcilc,  and  to  supply  u* 
with  a  true  ideal  in  developing  the  moral 
side  of  the  child's  nature.  The  theory  of 
rducntion,  which,  tike  all  other  tfaeoriM, 
follows  a  certain  development  of  the  cor- 
re-sponding  practice,  may  bo  said  to  aim 
Hrst  of  all  at  sclentiljcally  explaining,  and 
GO  providing  a  sure  reason  for  those  pnu;* 
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Dwxuns  which  have  boeii  reached  by 
euipirical  loethod,  i.e.  aa  the  result  of 
ual  trial  and  a  MHupartHon  uf  the  T'ei^ults 
if  diflereut  workers  (»w  Eupikical  Me- 
>d).  Mor«i  tbao  this,  a  complete  theory 
edacHtion  should  coablc  us  to  detect 
in  |>nt«tic«nnd  to  d«duc«  now  riil<« 
hv  Ahcnrnnlt  trsti-d  and  vnrified  by 
txpericnce.  It  t.i  evident  from  thiK  brittf 
dcanition  that  the  ttieory  of  education, 
thoogh  ill  s  uuDuiT  i>p|](Mied  to  th» 
pnctiee,  u  orgaiiioally  and  iuiieparably 
tailed  with  it.  While  of  the  ^I'eat^st 
nhw  wheu  iuo>'ing  in  associatiou  with, 
nd  Qoder  the  guidance  of,  practical  «x- 
fniaDOd^  it  is  apt  wheo  divorced  from 
IfaN  to  w«nd«r  into  the  region  of  vagn« 
■nd  tinfroitfiil  xpocuUtinn.  Wliilo  thrnry 
h  thux  vnluclcsE  ilntachr^d  from  pmcticitl 
«b«iTation,  it  bi-conif^s  of  the  very  )iigheat 
north  when  propprly  i^onjoiucU  with  tliis. 
Dw  CTOTiL-tiioii  is  now  steudily  gaining 
ITMod  MBong  iPOfhera  that  a.  study  of  the 
nentific  pnudples  which  make  up  the 
Iheory  of  education  is  a  necessary  part  of 
iIm  pr?f«rntioD  for  the  work  of  teaching. 
iS".  Professor  Payne's  LecCuifg  on  the 
Sdntet  and  Art  of  Edurnlimi,  Lectures 
Lud  ii  :  J.  bully's  I'eaclwri  Handbook, 
Aof.  L  ;  W.  H.  Payne's  Contributiorui  to 
ieSfifiw  ^' EdMration,  chaps,  i.  find  ii.) 
Sdueatioaal  Institute  of  Sootlnnd  (The) 
is  inrawpormtrd  by  Knyal  Ubartflf.  The 
Bitoib«nicniuitt  of  {a)  heitriWKiivboarrfad- 
ouKal  on  thi-  rei^nmini'iKljiliDTi  of  the  Inciil 
Mwciitioo  within  whime  liounds  t\iKy  re- 
a4e,eir  by  direct  applioation  to  llie  Bcinrd 
rf  ExftiDinen  with  production  of  rebitiva 
Mimoiuala  aud  certiliL-ii,li.''ii.  The  jfritde 
bbononu)',  vid  is  euuferri^il  uidy  oii  thuse 
vbo  have  ailaioed  a  prumineut  place  in 
lb* ptofMSion,  aud  who  hate  taught  pub- 
lidy  and  satisfactorily  for  at  least  twelve 
Jiais.  Tie  diploma  fee  is  two  guineas, 
*ith  au  annual  subscription  of  five  shil- 
lings. (6)  Associates  (soninr  and  junior), 
*lia  are  adtnitt«d  by  examination,  or  on 
pradocing GoTvmnicnt  ci^rtificiit,<r,  univnr- 
(tty  i)egr<-<;  diploma,  or  !<oinc  iciniilai'  satis- 
Uaory  •rvidi-nras  of  profi-sslonal  ai;i|iiire- 
■nmita.  The  diploma  fee  ix  for  snniora 
<M»n  goinni,  for  junioni  half-a-fniiu<'a,  with 
Svr ah illingn annual nubxcriptinn.  ((r)Meui- 
beni,  who  are  admitted  hy  tilt!  Board  of 
Eaaminer*  on  the  ntcomint-ndation  of  any 
Ideal  asMciation  within  wboKe  bounds  they 
nndn.  I>iplonia  live  sliillings  :  aniiutU 
sahMTiption   fiv«  ahillings.      (</)    Proba- 


ticuiem,  who  an-  adnuttcd  at  any  ortliuary 
Qieetiug  of  a  local  iiwiociatiii'ii.  Annual 
subscription  two  idiil1ir]<.'s  and  sixpence. 
All  communications  re^pcctiLii;;  admission 
to  the  Institute  should  be  addrwisod  to  the 
Srcretary  to  tlie  Board  of  lixamincm, 
Thomas  Slorrison,  LL.D,,  F,E.i.8.,  Fnj« 
Churrh  Ti-aiuing  Oo)|pge,  Glasgow. 

Educational  Ladder,     .sw  I»8triio- 

TICIN  ((JoUH.HK  III'). 

Ednoational  Law.    See  Law  (EducA' 

tiosal). 

Efficient  Schools.  .^01!  Classifica- 
tion. 

Elaborative  Faculty. — According  to 
COrtaiuGennnn  perlagogists  there  are  three 
principal  stages  in  iatellcclunl  develop- 
iiK^nt — reception,  reproduction,  and  ela- 
boration. Tliia  last  includes  the  whole 
process  of  separating  and  reconibining,  and 
tlius  transforming  the  niftteriala  of  thought 
originally  supplied  by  the  senses  aud  ren- 
dered available  by  the  reproductii'e  faculty. 
This  work  of  elaboration  ujay  assume  one 
of  two  unlike  forms,  issuing  in  the  pro- 
duction of  new  pictorial  representations, 
the  imaginative  products  of  the  poet,  or 
in  general  or  abstract  ideas  reached  by 
combining  a  variety  of  particular  ideas  or 
images,  and  constituting  the  products  of 
thought.  As  subserving  the  ends  of  know- 
ledge ttiis  second  fonn  of  elaboration  is  o(j 
much  the  greater  conse(]Uenee,and  writers 
like  Sir  William  Hamilton,  who  employ 
the  phrase  'elaliorative  faculty,'  confine  it 
to  the  operations  of  comparison,  nbstroc- 
tion,  iie.,  which  constitute  thought.  The 
BP]>aration  of  a  receptive,  a  reproductive, 
and  an  elaborative  stage  in  mental  growth 
uiust  nut  mifllead  ua  iuto  supposing  that 
the  child  in  receivbig  external  impreHsiouB, 
whether  directly  Ufim  objects  or  through 
the  medium  of  others'  words,  is  at  the 
time  purely  passive,  and  only  begins  to 
orgnuiso  those  impressiona  into  knowledge 
latpr  on.  In  truth  the  reception  of  an 
extprnal  imjircsainn  only  amounts  to  true 
acciuisition  when  it  is  conipleted  at  the 
time  by  a  repnxluction  of  past  iniprea- 
iiionsanda  rudimentaryprocessof  clalKira- 
tion.     (.S'm  AcquiNiTios  of  KsowLnufiK.) 

Electricity. — The  questions  we  slmll 
Bi't  oursLdvcs  to  jinswi-r  in  regard  to  thi* 
subject  are :  What  are  the  jdace  and  pur- 
pose of  electricity  in  education,  and  how 
should  it  be  applied  1  The  rw^ent  rapid 
and  immense  development  of  electrical 
Kcience  should  justify  the  «ug^«;«l\«ni  iA 


thmtc  qur-stimi)!.     No  bmnoli  of  liutimii 
knnwl(id;in  pvft  iiirulo  pnicli  ni[ii<I  utridi-a 
as  tliiii  on«  :  none  of  thi-  forfi-s  of  outuri} 
which  hu.\'i?  htvii  f(iil))UKutt-(l  tu  Uii^  £er- 
t  iL'i-  of  II1II1I  biiv^  tTi  au  short  u  time  f^wn 
from  pi^'iiit^s  to  ^antB,  arii}  none  dow 
tnake  such  promlsBS,  or  seem  to  possess 
such  potixQtialities  for  future  scrvico  as 
thoso  which   aro   produced  hy  nipaiis  of 
eltH7tric!ity,     Although  it  is  trmi  that  th<! 
Nul)Jl^ct9i  which  nro  to  forrn    th<!  Jnictru- 
miMitH  i>f  iHlucation  inunt  hr  m-ic-cted  on 
account  of  thdr  utility  ai  dUci[)!int>N  of  the 
mind,  wul   not   siiiiply   lie(!nuai-'   of   thirfr 
practical  apjilicatioiia  in  tJn-  busiiieaa  of 
life,  yet  it  has  ooine  to  be  accepted  as  an 
axiom  amongst  tcacliere  that  where  two 
studies  serve  the  aame  purpose  iu  educa- 
tion, tluit  one  should  be  preferrrd  which  is 
ths  more  directly   useful.     Th<^-  gi-npral 
purpOM  of  sci«ncn   in   wlilcntion  is  to  cul- 
tivnt.)^  in  the  ntudi'nt  an   intpUitfent  atti< 
tudf!  of  niiiid  in  reliition  to  thit  tliiiigH  luid 
phi-tioniiTna  almut  him,  and  to  givi'  liiin 
ubility  t«  ohirrrve  and  iMcaininp  tlieiii,  to 
d^crtbe  and  rt-iL»'iji  about  tiioiii,  ti  con- 
trol anil  use  tliPiii.     Whi^ii  I'Kiki^l  at  in 
the   li;>ht  of    thin,   tlie  science   of  elec- 
tricity possesses  uiaiij  features  which  n'^e 
it  a.  ctaiin  to  the  fort'niusl  jiluce  ftition;,'8t 
what  are  known  ns  the  phjsical  sciences. 
It  is  rea<Iily  aysteDiatised  :  it  presents  at 
every  st^ip  laws   to   be  traced   out  and 
verified,  and  the  couneutious  of  these  l»ws 
constitute  some  of  the  beet  eicamplcs  of 
ecientihc  reasoning.      Uence,  the  t«noh- 
ing  of  electricity  hns  ceased  to  lie  a  mure 
Inntiiro-room  exhibition  of  tricks  and  star- 
tling eftects,  and   has   become  a  veritable 
■oience.     It  can  tin  ciininii'nc4>d  without 
much  [imliininnry  drill,  for  it  has  no  [>e- 
culiar  and  »|«>cial  alphiil)i?t  of  its  own. 
If  mai;iietiau]   be  iiiclude<l  in   Oiia  science 
of  electricity,  the  upparutuii  required  for 
the  first  ex|]eriineiitH  is  of  the  stiiiplest 
kind,   and    the   ex)>eniuent8  at    Brat    are 
such   as  a    child  can    perf<jnu   and  can 
understand.  Vet  the  results  obtained  with 
this  simple  app.aratHS  are  not  to  lie  pre- 
dicted without  es^ierimeiit,  and  they  afford 
simple  but  comprehensive  illustrations  of 
the  nature  and  construction  of  natural 
laws.    At  the  same  time,  in  every  part  of 
the  subject  tiiere  is  always  soniethiiig  to 
leam,  sind  the  things  in  it  which  evon  n 
child    rony  understand  lie  very  near  to 
other  things  wliic.h  nj*-  too  deep  for  the 
iii'>.r  ;  iM found  pbolaeoplier. 


Again,  this  science  has  intimate 
ncctions  witli  all  otiurr  nifinbtTni  ot 
group  of  phyKical  scaeiMea 
dynauiics,  heat,  light,  sound,  and  cl 
try.  Indeed,  if  these  are  tjreated  Iml 
handmaidens  or  attendants  on  eJec 
science,  designed  to  be  called  up  and 
used  only  when  required  forthe  assistanw 
of  their  chief,  there  will  l>c  fdW,  if  any.  at 
tho  main  attrihut'M  of  any  one  of  thes 
which  can  rnrnain  unknown. 

Anothl^^point  which  should  nvomineDd 
It  for  school  and  college  use  is  tlial  it  is« 
Diatlieuiatiua]  science  utittaiiig  tlie  whok 
range  of  uiatlieniatics,  from  tht-  iiii(iplf»l 
form  of  equation  to  the  highest  efibrtsnf 
analysis.  It  serves,  tIi«refore,a8astiniiiliii 
to  mathematical  studies  by  creating  a  de-  j 
niand  for  a  knowledge  tA  matheinaticsl  ^ 
processes.     In  attempting  to  put  eloctrit 
principli^  bpfore  the  general  student,  Uio 
fact  that  these  principli-ji  are  cmMitiallf  , 
of  a  matheniaticnl  cbaractiT  should  merit 
be  ignored.    It  in  true  that  in  apj^icatwo* 
of  pleclricity,   as  in   applicntioiui  of  mft'i 
chanics,  the  student  ia  often  able  to  f 
mn^.'O  appiiratua  with  which  many  ounoaS 
phenomena  may  be  observed  without  biSi 
having  much  knowledse  of  eleetncal  or 
mevhauical  magnitudes ;  hut  tli«re  can  b« 
no  doubt  that  there  ia  an  iuuneiiM  waste 
of  time  and  knowledge  due  to  attempts  of 
tliiskiud.  Indeed,  itmay  belaid  dowuasa 
general  rule  for  electrical  students  that  Iw 
who  has  not  a  quantitative  knowledge  ol 
the  principlca  of  electrical  science  will 
only  waste  his  time  in  making  origiiwt 
expfriments. 

Finidly,  it  is  by  dissnminating  an  ao- 
curate  knowledge  of  what  has  Iwi-ii  already 
established  tliat  further  imjiortant  acnnisi- 
tions  may  be  secured.  It  is  not  only  bf 
the  study  of  the  few,  but  also  by  tlM'  inlel- 
;  ligent  observation  of  the  many,  Uul  (he 
most  recent  discoveries  have  beim  brooight 
about.  It  is  by  the  spread  of  fiduoation 
among  the  masses  of  the  people  tliat  we 
are  hastening  the  discovery  of  new  civilis- 
ing agents.  The  history  of  electrical  en- 
gineering during  tlie  last  fifteen  years  is 
one  of  the  best  illustrations  that  can  lie 
given  of  the  fart,  that  for  many  people  10 
have  HOTiip  knowledge,  however  low  iii  l«vd 
it  may  lie,  is  aii  neceiNiry  to  the  develop- 
ment of  discnvi'ry  aa  for  a  few  people  to 
have  greater  knowlnlgp,  liowrver  high  in 
leval  it  may  be.  F»r  all  Uinv  raasoM 
togethrr  electrical  scituicc  deaervea  tin 
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Bnt  plac«  in  tlie  school  aod  college  science 
Coufw,  and  wben  one  bnnoh  uiily  in  Uktm 
Ifcb  aliould  be  the  one. 

As  regards  tli«  method  of  t«iichiDg,  ue 
mu6t  Rrnt  ivmnrk  that  tlie  liest  order 
for  cluciiinting  the  principles  of  tilts  and 
kiniirpd  »cicni-i^  is,  mk  n  nile,  the  histori- 
nl  ohIm'  of  di*covciy,  'J'he  facts  that  nre 
fint  foundinonlrrof  titnrni-n  tliOKi^%vhii;h 
He  mmt  poljinbli-  und  lie-  ncnrrnt  to  hniid  - 
«bil«,  ou  the  i)liicr  hiuid,  tlio  discovei-ifji 
tf  reoeot  yean  are  dnmn  fram  tlio  more 
iailricat«  phenoineiut,  whith  n-t|uiri?  to  be 
smrefaed  atuv.  Bui  thJH  urdi-ruf  difvulop- 
Meat  is  often  ex»cily  tlie  revf^rau  of  tie 
aiier  of  iin[H>rtaDce  and  utility  ti&  rej^ai-da 
ih*  purposes  of  life  ;  nor  is  the  order  of 
fiK0T«i7  nlwRVji  identical  with  »  logical 
ttnntEt'tiK^nt.  \W  ttiny  tj»ke  account  of 
diii diflVmnc«  hy  firnt  expounding  to  be- 
f^nem  tin-  prinoiplr-s  of  nloctricn!  scieneo 
in  ihnr  htHtorical  wiiucncc,  ftnd  then  with 
1DVe  Bdvaucnl  Htuili-ntA  fansuking  thnt 
^Ui  aiul  dMiliii)-  with  thn  uppl  lent Jans  of 
•iMricily  to  tiiduAtrinl  lift-,  nccording  to 
their  importance  for  tlie  tiliit!  bt-ing  niid 
for  (lie  immediate  purpose. 

The  imponmioe  of  allowing  tlie  stu- 
drnts  to  make  for  themselvrs  actuid  *:x- 
ptrinienta  fi-oni  the  first  cannot  be  over- 
niifi.  At  first  the  experiments  will  nefes- 
Mrilv  be  puivly  qualitative,  but  as  soon 
aip:eeRbfe,  and  as  oft«n  as  possible,  they 
Aodbl  bi-  qnanlit^t.ive.  This  science,  if 
[topiTly  trr^ti-d,  Bti'ords  /ibtirKiiint  oppor- 
tuniti«  for  drfiiiitriifss,  ami  no  other 
lOHicc  ftiraUluiK  w)  iniinr  'piantitics  ad- 
ftittrne  of  exact  mi-iiAiirfmont.  Fnrces  of 
[■in  and  rp|mlMon  of  mngm-ts  and 
;  I'lnJ  Ijudii-B,  (juantiti™  of  beat  dn- 
nkfiMl  byele<:trt«ly,p|eL-tro-nifif.iv(?forco, 
tiftntiev  of  potential.  rftsj»tJiticrt,  cum-nt, 
opacity,  lines  of  force,  niaRuetiwitiriti, 
dkenucml  affinity— all  these  ai-e  ini^iur- 
tiit,  am)  not  only  can  they  be  rmniitiiK] 
•ftiMt,  but  calculations  can  be  mad«  aljout 
ttm  vith  as  much  certainty  as  calcula- 
(tao>  in  dynamics. 

Yonng  a«  thin  it(neiic«  is,  teachers  have 
matarrd  wvi-ral  mcthoiU  for  renderin;* 
Mdrr  the  comprchrnsion  of  tl)e  maanin^fH 
of  tnmiK,  nnd  tin-  prti^ntioii  by  the  memory 
et  thm  relation  U-lwH-n  the  diflerent  elec- 
triod  qanntitifs.  Tlii;  use  of  the  analogy 
(vtwren  a  llow  of  elBctridty  and  a  flow 
o(  vatn"  ti  an  exiunpli'.  ThiK  analogy 
has  been  made   aan  of  in  the  following 


The  analogy  lietween  potential  and 
level. 

The  pressure  of  water  and  tlie  E.  M.  F. 
of  electricity. 

Tlie  law  of  dividing  currents  and  the 
theory  of  Wheatson's  Kridgo. 

The  action  of  a  (triinime  collector  ftnd 
the  union  of  a  double  flow  of  water. 

The  water  analogy  in  umtfiil,  becaul^(^ 
tiverybody  has  fairly  exact  notiiiim  aliout 
wtttt-r,  and  bivmuse,  within  cprlJiiti  liniita, 
the  analnRy  is  «.  true  one.  The  fullowing 
t«blt!  by  Professor  Pony  gives  it  more 
f «Uy  :— 

WiTKK. 

].  Sienm-pump  burii§ 
riinl  ■ml  lifta  waur  t»  u 
hi^h  IcvoL. 


flliioiint   of   wntFr    llttisX 
+  ililTuri'iiiW  iif  levi'l. 

II  ir  oe  let  nil  ihc 
»ati*r  tliivt  a»nf  tlirocinh 
n  ^haotiKl  ttt  A  Liintvr  Ifx'rl 
wllhoui  UoiBK  work,  lii 
"iiK'tf^y  in  iiU  iNfiivvfd'il 
iii'o  liMl  bwKUM  of  frtiv 
itond  Tcalalaocc  of  tba 
pipd  ur  clianD*!. 

4.  If  wa  kl  varinrork 
It  hoiiit  u  wdl  II  dmr 
UiioiihIi  diaiitifli,  iMi 
wndir  fli>ws  tlmn  btfims 
Iran  yiowfr  It  watlcil  la 
frii'tliiii. 

!t.  Udkjvi-c  lona  ninl 
uhrrow  K\ny  l>^  tfii.'  hIiiiq- 
n^iL,  wilier  nuiy  ba 
lirtiiff'it  fniEii  Any  ilii^ 
tiDcc.  Lowcver  cr«at,  to 
f;ivi'  nut  itlituitiT.  nil  ttii 
iinciiml  i-nnrijj-toii  IioikI. 
Tliiui:4UtriMn  jjo'iit  litiicl 
hiilI  HmnU  <|iiiiiiTiC.r  "i 
water. 

H,  !r  H  piiLiiLi  iinirliiuwi 
■  xrry  alow.  conliDuoiiB 
l!ip»  .jf  WdHu  111  nil  I'nJ 
l'"^  [ii|n'  whic)i  lEiiiy,  Of 
may  tiotn  wurk  walci. 
|iriwjtiini  ^iiuMii'H  hy  ilii 
inull'tn.  the  i^x^rk  il^nt  on 
iiYfrv    piiiiiicl    vT   wnli't 

Cwiiuilimueliltii'ixiuip 
cjilU'il  till'  ti>i«l  avnll- 
jE]ili<[kMiLl,n])iJ  ii  JM  (;ii-;tit<T 
Thfli]  rlip  jjrtatcfl  dilliLT. 
»i]c'ii  uf  |ir«vuni  HlBwrv- 
thlp  briKtTn  nllv  (wo 
|)uiii1fi  in  Ulu  c'iri^uit. 


Ei.iitrinicrrr. 

1.  G™(f«viiliurn«iiino, 
or  UK*  moolEAnlcjil  power. 
AhtJ  hfi*  vlu'[rii:ity  to  A 
higher  Ivvt'l  or  potoritiii], 

/.  KiiiT;y  flviiilabiu  in 
ftmoimt  "f  i<tt-rlni-ilr 
4  4ll1i?r?l)<''  «l  polpDIliil. 

fl.  If  im  Uii  ull  IliK 
eli't'trti'ily  flow  tJirniiir'i  « 
¥.in'  ftoiii  one  icn-'W  of 
our  (fi'ovmtor  tolli'titlitr 
wiilii  ut  doln^  H-Dik.  all 
tlin  vlruCrical  ancrgy  1» 
connrtol  iuM  bvM  bo- 
en  dm  of  ndilanco  of  ibo 
wire. 

1.  [f  we  let  onr  tiM- 
tridt7  wnrk  a  aiachln* 
u  wetl  u  £vw  thronub 
wim,  ItH  llnwi  thna  bo- 

Itiroui^h  tlic  mlBtaDl:^  of 
till"  wirv. 

6.  Ilowtfvpr  limit  nixl 
thill   lilt  wire,  ma}-  bo. 

iilpi'tri'-ilytimy  rmliriiUMht 
fniui  aoy  diitiDCr,  huw. 
vvnr  ^r^'iit,  to  ffJt''^  oul 
nlmoot  ill  iu  'iiininnl 
cniijcy  lo  a  mai^hlnc. 
Thip  r1:'l|llln>^  n  k"^xi  A\U 
fcroiioo  o(  jiiiIciitiEiti  nnd 
a  <iimlJ  I'lirri'itL 

ti,  if  n  ^cJier»tor  pfv- 
(Iiii:!*  n  Hiiw  ur  ului'iilvlty 
In  ■  cirvuii  uliii'li  iiii>y, 
ur  litav  not,  woik  ■:l«'?Tra- 
Biot'^r-.  Ibf  mi^rjo-  if'mn 
lui-vcrvusitqimiitily  {or 
rnllloiutrl  'if  liliwllicity 
p-iulDi;  ilirnujjh  iIm'UTHi*^ 
rmoi  i"  callcil  ilio  I'U-tiro- 
iiioIivF  {iirrf  '•(  ilm  k''"<i- 
ralut,  nnJ  it  la  erwVr 
lllAO  llir  iiri'nini  UiHur- 
uavc  of  poiojitial  obnvrv- 
Hhiv  biilwiviii  anv  twa 
jMiolJ  In  <hr  ririTuIt. 


I 


Many  uiWTful  associations  of  iilcax  hnve 
Itet'ii  udupted  lui  nmemonice  to  aid  in  the 
rt-tcntioii  of  the  facta  and  laws  of  ijlec- 
Irioity,  ami  it  may  be  coiK^luded  that  the 
men*  the  alcill  of.  the  Teacher  is  combined 
witJ)  tliat  of  itie  expt-ritnen'teT  Uie  f;R«.\AC 
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will  be  the  use  of  thfi  science  in  iMlocntion, 
and  thp  motv  rnpidiy  will  n,  kjiowlmlge  of 
it  Kprcjifl  ainoii^:  ihe  fteople. 

Elemeniary  Schoola.    Sbi  Codb  and 

BCBOIiL   IJOARDS, 

Elocation  i^oiuists  iu  tlie  perfectly 
auilible,  distiuL-t.  pure,  and  etreetive  pi'o- 
HunciiLliou  wliicli  la  ^veii  to  wordg  when 
they  are  ari'aiijjed  into  eeiit«iiceB  and  form 
written  or  extemporaneous  composition, 
either  in  the  shape  of  prow  or  poetry.  It 
cM^mprrhenda  tliri  npproprintn  inflections 
And  moduliitions  of  the  Epeakioj;  voice, 
the  proper  pauses  iind  ri^ht  iliscriuiiiuiitioii 
in  degn'BS  of  emphiisis,  notation  of  i^uan- 
tity,  aiui  due  ol)8f  rvantt-  of  the  pliyeiologi  ■ 
L'al  law  of  poiar^ ;  and  it  is  (considered  good 
when  it  espresses  tlie  aeusL-  of  the  words 
employed  in  an  easiiy  iiitelU^ilile  manner, 
and  gives  at  the  same  time  all  the  beauty, 
force,  and  VHriety  of  which  such  words  are 
susceptible.  Hence  we  may  say  that  the 
art  of  elocution  consists  of  a,  sysW.m  o-f 
rules  which  teach  U8  to  pn>iionniV!  written 
or  extemporaneous  winijMisitton  with  just- 
tiess,  tcucrgy,  l>t>auty,  varii^ty,  and  ease  ; 
and  as  thus  delined  the  art  was  largely, 
and  with  enthuaiaaiu,  studied  by  the 
Greeks  and  Rinnans,  to  which  study  in  a 
great  measure  we  owe  some  of  the  finest 
pieces  of  ancient  oratory  extant.  They 
lUstiuguished  the  various  qualities  of  elo- 
cution by  simple  epithets,  such  ns  smooth, 
clear,  slender,  full,  flowing,  flexible,  sharp, 
rigid,  and  hoarse  ;  and  designated  the  pitch 
of  vocal  sounds  by  the  term  accent,  rank- 
ing three  kinds  of  acceuta — the  acute,  the 
grave,  and  the  circumflex,  which  signilied 
Bevernlly  the  rise,  tlie  fall,  and  tlie  tuni  of 
the  voice,  or  union  of  acute  and  grave  on 
the  aanie  syllable.  Tliey  did  not,  liow- 
ever,  go  much  lieyond  this,  and  it  was  left 
to  modern  iuquuers  to  give  that  clear  and 
full  description  of  the  elements  of  speeeli 
on  which  any  attempt  at  full  and  satisfac' 
tory  instruction  can  be  founded.  The 
subject  has  in  our  day  been  minutely,  and 
iu  some  respects  satisfnctiorily,  analysed. 
The  speaker  should  always  l>e  natural ; 
and  the  best  means  to  accomplish  this  end 
ia  to  have  confidence,  courage,  and  fre- 
qUMit  pnwTtice.  Keshonid  roail  frequently 
ijoud,  and  declaim  occasionally  in  the  open 
air.  Ikidily  exercises  arc  also  of  great 
advnntnge,  as  everything  that  tends  to 
Uic  improvement  of  the  health  has  a  cor- 
nwponding  influence  upon  the  voice.  All 
«xceH(w,howcror,aro  injurious,  and  should 


be  avoided  ;  thus  the  voice  should  bf 
ercised  with  ctire  when  it  is  breaking. 
imraediiitely  after  meuls,  or  »hcii  hi 
although  a,  alight  cold  often  improve* 
raucous  nuolity  of  tlie  voice.     Wines 
spirits  are  also  injurious ;  and  it  should 
added  that  tlie  simplest  and  best  remi 
for  a  Uiirst  when  speaking  is  n  glaM 
cold  water  with  a  little  gum  arnbic  i 
solved  in  it.    It  is  a  mistake  for  a  Kpml 
to  tliink  that  he  is  lie.tt  heard  wtM^n 
speaks  loudest,  for  such  E^ienking  is  i 
agreeable  in  itself,  and  extremely  fat), 
ing  lioth   to  tlie  speukt^r  and  tfae  ' 
When  the  natuml  extent  of  voice  in 
ditiary  conversation  ia  not  sufficient, 
speiiker  should  extend  that  lone,  but 
serve  the  usual  key.  Weaknessof  tbevoii 
is  always  overcome  by  loud  and  forci 
expulsion  from  the  glottis  of  the  vaiioi 
vowel  sounds.  There  must  also  be  disti 
articulation.     This  depends  on  thw  cl 
enunciation   of    certain    elemmit* 
usually  crinsnnants,  which   may  be 
rally  descrilied  as  certain  modes  of 
ing,  ending,  or  interrupting  vowel  sound. 
Sounds  and  articulation  of  u  similar  fori 
lion  should  not  be  allowed  to  coalesce, 
e.g.,  the  classical  illustration  of  MilUin'i 
attack  on  Bishop  Hall's  Itncfi  each.     Di»' 
tinctness  requires  that  each  sound  sh. 
be  completed  before  another  is  begun. 
at  tlie  same  time  that  the  end  of  the  o: 
and  tlie  beginning  of  the  other  shall 
made  so  quickly  that  whUe  the  separa' 
is  distinctly  eflected,  contintiity  may 
be  broken  by  any  pause.      It  has 
suggeatJ^I  that  this  may  be  aroided  by 
slight  downward  action  of  the  tower  ji 
which,  seporatiiig  the  parts  that  produ 
the  articulation,  will  Icuve  Uiciii  at  perfi 
liberty  for  tlie  utteriuice  of  the  sump,  or** 
similar  sound.     Important  wonix  or  pun- 
sages,  again,  should  be  eniphasin^  by  their 
fon-ible  expulsion  from  the  chest.      Ai 
tention  should  also  be  paid  to  inflexioi 
which  are  tones  of  speech  prooeediti^ 
slides  from  one  note  to  another.     ~  ' 
iutlexions  indicate  BUspeDsion,  doubt,  un- 
cei-ttunty,  or  incompleteness  of  sense,  whili 
falling  inflexions  indicate  conviction 
completion  of  sense.     Itut  no  speaker 
lie  aauoce-sa  without  gesture,  which  shoi 
be  siniple,  pleasing,  varied,  and,  above 
graceful.     Ue  should  suit  his  action, 
to  the  word,  but  to  the  idea.    His  gc«tu 
should  always  aeconipany  the  c^xpressioD, 
and  should  never  bi-  ntotm  frnquunt 
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'^BIn^*T  of  Id«as.  In  »  word,  Ihft 
!er  sliould  alw&jra  remBtulttr  Ihul  lie 
a  be  beard,  to  be  underatood,  und  to 
It. 

linotiOu(TIic)ar«n  variety  of  the  fe@l- 
that  is  to  Riy,  thosi"  oliJing"%  or  affep- 
of  thi*  fniiid  which  utr  rhaniiTtcriKpH 
[rornhlRti<>.N>  or  its  opnositR,  mid  which 
rammod  up  iindnr  the  fntniliiir  nnti- 
II  |ilrautur<!  iind  iiitin,  uitiiifaotian  mid 
tntfnictioti.  hapjnnvaic  uiul  tniMiry.    Of 

I  BKTvettble  and  diHURn-eiibl^  uiental 
K  tnera  are  two  divjgious:  (1)  thoae 
Kted  with  the  bodily  life  tind  resullin^' 
tly  from  the  action  of  some  nerve  or 
m,  «s  the  foelings  of  hont,  oold,  hun- 
and  thint,  Ihv  jiU-svuurpn  of  colour, 
i,tv.-,  and  (2)  those  which  nro  thp 
It  of  iii«nta]  activity,  as  the  feeliug  rif 
^ttd*:,  revrrpnci',  remorse,  .l-c.  Th^ 
dirinon  am  inarkrd  off  as  St'tisc-ff*!- 

,  Ute  aeooiid  a*  EmotioiiB.  The  emo- 
)  ahow  A  certain  ordpr  of  develupiueiit, 
sh  in  ^ueral  corre^spondg  with  th« 
ie  ct  mental  activity  involved.  Most 
b«  chamcteristic  emotions — as  fear, 
IT,  love,  &c. — mnnifost  thomseives  with 
R  or  lou  distinotncwi  within  the  period 
ifaney.  OtJinrJi,  ngnin — -ati  the  fueling 
isticc,  the  lovo  of  truth— Iwlong  to  a 
r  pnriod.  Thn  fivlings  that  arc  dcvp- 
d  first  am  thost'  which  suliaervp  tho 
><if  ««ilf-prwiTvation.  To  th«  properly 
ttia  tcriinffi  thero  tucci^c^l  the  pumr 

II  of  aocia)  fmding,  vh.  ilisinU^rcstRd 
^n  for  i>Uii?r*,  sympathy,  mid  Ijphi'- 
noe.  The  cultivation  of  the  emotions, 
A  proceeds  partly  by  uioderatiiif;  the 
snce  of  early  passion  and  by  keepin),' 
egoistic  feelings  within  due  bounds, 
ily  by  exercising  and  devolopiog  the 
ler  ODOtions,  is  one  of  tho  most  iiupor' 
>and  yiet  most  ditticult  departmonts  of 
mtion.  It«  impoftBnop  arises,  first  of 
from  thft  cimumiitiinii!  that  feeling, 
e  in  itH  mon^  I'Xcititl  fnnns  a  surinuK 
ado  to  int«ll«ctuul  activity,  is  iit  the 
»  tinn  the  xole  *ourc«  of  what  we  mil 
nuit  in  study;  and,  m-utndly,  from  the 

thai  tolling  suppliiw  the  inct<ntive  to 
m.  Mid  that  riylit  L'ondu<.-t  is  only  pos- 
!  wber«  there  is  a  preponderance  of 
lu|[li«r  feel  ill  jip  over  the  lower.  While 
educator  has  thus  to  ^ve  special  coii- 
rmtion  to  the  feelinas  in  connection 
kwitliinlellectmil  and  moral  education. 
mIcb  more  espeaally,  in  what  we  call 
^  culture,  to  cultivate  the  feelings 


for  thitir  own  sukrt,  i.e.  as  n  source  of  re- 
fined and  Inating enjoyment,  (.SV,t  JEsthk- 
TIC  CuLTcnB.)  The  special  ditliculty  in 
euiotiunal  culture  la  due  to  the  gresit 
diflerenc«a  of  temperament  and  "natural 
sensibility  among  children,  and  to  the 
circumstance  that  the  dovelopmerit  of  an 
emotion  is  a  gradual  process  implying  the 
co-oppration  of  experience,  association,  and 
internal  reflection.  ProlHibty,  the  most 
profound  influenc-e  exercised  by  an  rdiiea- 
tor  on  the  emotions  of  liis  pupil,  is  by  way 
of  sympathy  and  unconscious  imitation. 
A  child  insensibly  tends  to  enter  into  and 
reproduce  those  modes  of  feeling  which  it 
sees  habitually  manifested  by  those  about 
it ;  and  where  there  are  love  and  respect 
for  the  tj'ftcher  this  tendency  to  take  on 
nnother's  feeling  becomes  rtiinforced  by 
the  magnetic  attraction  of  example.  (AVtt 
IwlTATIOS.)  {See  Bain,  Ediicition  lu  a 
.SVi/'Tici'.chap.  iii.;  J.  Sully,  TcnchrT^sIInnd- 
biiok,  chap,  svi,,  and  Schmid's  Bncydo- 
padif,  article  '(Jefiihlsbilduiig.') 

Empirical  Method.— By  the  phraan 
empirical  knowledge,  is  meant  knowledge 
gained  by  esperience  and  observation  only. 
It  contrast*  with  scientiticorratioiial  know- 
ledge which  has  been  carefully  ascertained 
by  scientilic  methods  of  reasoning.  The 
larger  part  of  human  knowledge  has  been 
first  acquii-eil  as  empirical,  and  is  only  gra- 
dually liecoming  transformed  into  rational 
by  a  process  of  Hcientilic  explanation.  In 
this  way,  for  example,  the  succession  of  day 
and  night,  and  of  the  seasons,  the  effects  M 
foods,  poisons,  itc,  on  the  human  organism, 
were  phenomena  long  known  as  a  matter 
of  obseri-atioii,  before  tliey  were  deduced 
from  scientific  laws.  As  the  human  race 
has  necessarily  progressed  from  empirical 
to  rational  or  reasonable  knowlwige,  those 
who.  like  Mr,  Spencer,  maiutjiin  tliat  tlie 
mrnt«l  developraoiit  of  the  individual 
should  follow  that  of  the  race,  would  urge 
that  the  natural  and  sound  method  of 
teaching  is  tirst  of  all  to  exercise  the 
child's  mind  in  the  accumulation  of  a  storo 
of  empirical  generalisations,  and  only  to 
take  it  on  to  a  higher  and  truly  scientific 
knowledge  of  natum's  operations  when  thfl 
rtNxsoning  faculty  is  more  fully  developed. 
(Compare  articles  Mbtiiod  and  EvoLU- 

TIO.V.) 

Emnlation  may  he  briefly  defined  a« 
the  desire  to  surpass  or  excel  another  in 
any  exploit  fitted  to  brinji;  honour.  It  is 
thus   closely  related   on   the   omi   sid*;  to 
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nmhition,  or  the  dewm  for  nmini'iitM)  luid 
dittiiicUuii  (>>:«  Hosoi'R);  und  on  Uinothdr 
Ui  riviilry  or  the  desire  Ui  iJi-fiut  uiiotli«r 
for  tlit^  Hjike  iif  ibe  pleasure  o(  victory  a.ntl 
of  Bu[ii-riority.  So  far  as  the  lulti<r  {HmDniil 
Caeliu;;  li^comes  conspicaous  i-uiuliLtiuu  de- 
geaerateg  ioto  a  disliiiclly  anli-sociH,]  and 
■Uftlerolpnt  fooling.  In  what  is  connnonly 
understood  by  emulation,  however,  ns  dis' 
tinnt  from  piv«lry,  tlio  fei-ling  of  per- 
tmnui  nntn^niftin  ui  not  iillowcd  to  Hho 
into  ctfMir  oomtcioiiHniatx,  and  the  tlioughtA 
nro  lixod  on  the  coveted  hoiiuur.  As 
apjHnliiiK  to  one  of  the  stroagent  fnellnga 
iit  liuumii  iiiiture,  emulation  hus  always 
held  a  prominent  place  among  the  fuives 
of  the  oducator.  It  is  the  natural  tiixom- 
paniuent  of  th«i  toAching  of  numt«rs,  as 
illiist.ratfld  in  placp-tftking,  pme- winning, 
and  so  forth.  Its  utility  as  a  motive  is 
grently  diminished  by  the  circumstnoco 
that  it  nlf(ict«  a  comjiarntivn  few  only^ 
tJuit  is,  the  mort)  forwai'il  mi^mlxTS  of  thn 
cUuu,  and  Ikuvc!!  juit  tho.ii'  uiiniovi'd  wlio 
most  of  uJl  re()uin'  Htimulus.  lu  additiim 
to  this  it  must  Ije  b»riie  in  mind  that  tlio 
situation  of  comf-etitioii  or  contest  alwu-ys 
tends  to  develop  a.  feeling  of  antagonism, 
and  is  pretty  certain  t«  do  so  where  the 
contest  is  lierLt-  and  prolonged.  Hence, 
vbile  a  large  employment  of  this  motive, 
us  iji  tlie  system  of  the  Jesuits,  may  favour 
the  development  of  habits  of  industry,  and 
a  spirit  of  self-reliance,  it  tends  to  the 
formation  of  a  selfish  and  unsympivthetic 
type  of  cltaractCT'.  So  far  us  tho  motive 
is  made  use  of  by  the  teacher,  everything 
mtut  he  done  to  discoiiruEe  the  feeling 
of  pirrsonal  utitiiganistn,  and  to  direct  tlio 
tlioughlH  iif  th('  comprtiVir  to  thi)  worth 
of  tlie  diHtinution  in  nnil  for  itself.  (Sen 
Bain,  Education,  an  a  Scwji/k,  pp.  74  and 
1 U  ;  Sully.  Teoch^4  Uaiuihook,  p.  380.) 

Endowed  Schools.  See  Geaumab 
Schools. 

England  and  Wales  (Education  in) 
Sue  CoitE;  LawIEdl'cational);  Instruc- 
Tios  (CoriiSE  or),  and  Wm.!«ii  EnrcATiON. 

Enelirfi  (The  Study  of).— Under  the 
Ijeneral  heading  *  English '  there  is  com- 
monly included  a  surjirising  variety  of 
matters,  some  of  whirh  eoiild  not  have 
found  their  way  thnre  exrtrpt  ns  the  rt>- 
sult  of  curious  hiatorienlnci-idi-nls^'hicriy 
of  contrasts.  Ai  np]ui.ii'il  to  closaicK,  or 
'Morlem  Lan^agcs,'  'Knglisli'  is  ofti^u 
hekl  to  compriso  history—  even  tlio  history 
of  Greece  and  Romc.tuid  ;i[ttO|;>^pby  (phy- 


sical as  witll  as  political),  and  «ren 
luetic.  We  must  limit  the  Appticatji 
Looking  lirst  to  the  i-h'tui'iitary  trcatmi 
of  ttie  mothi^r-toujjm;  \i\  primary 
we  observe  tiiat  cltlldren  coni«  to 
study  of  EukHsIi  with  a  oertAin 
quired  speech,  In  te.uning  Rbadixo  (^.1 
they  are  gradually  led  to  recofiuiae 
written  or  printed  forms  iJiat 
the  sounds  witli  which  they  are  a) 
fikiniliitr,  ok  n'pn'.snntiitg  varieties  of  mi 
iiij( ;  iind  they  nicn-ano  their  vocabi 
The  tirat  steps  am  hy  no  mtnUH  ouiy. 
one  mtftJiod,  culled  the  'Louk-anu- 
MgtiIod  (f.tT.),  they  aft- uucuxtomcd  to 
pi'ehend  at  once  a.  uluster  of  letters 
representing  a  particular  meaning; 
take  tlte  words  as  wholes,  without 
attempt  to  resolve  them  into  Uieir  comi 
nent  letters  or  syllables.  By  auoi 
method  they  are  gradually  trained 
a  systematic  series  of  examples  of 
1-egulnr  values  of  tho  soveraJ  vowelt 
uonsoiuints  in  the  moat  common  typii 
combinations :  a  plun  that  bus  l>cen 
out  by  Professor  Murison  witli  much 
and  complett.'ness  in  tlie  Ulohe  ReaJat, 
publishe(l  by  Messrs.  Macmillan.  Th» 
chief  irregularities  bein^i;  found  in  tb8 
more  common  and  shorter  word*,  bow- 
ever,  it  is  unavoidable  to  introduce  seme 
words  at  an  early  stage  on  the  Look-ani- 
Say  principle ;  and  no  doubt  a  juiliciout 
mixture  of  the  two  methods,  with  llit 
LiMik-and-Say  in  the  utmost  feasible  sub- 
ordination, is  the  iiest  tliat  coubl  be  da- 
vised.  The  Uecitatiux  ig-v.)  of  |illlilMp»ti 
both  of  jioetry  and  |>roee,  is  a  popidac 
ex«rdee  in  all  schools :  it  truna  tuA 
stren^hens  the  mtrmory,  and  cultivate* 
the  taste,  at  the  ouuie  time  storing  the 
mind  with  memorable  ultt'tmu'cji  of  moral 
as  well  as  intetleetual  value.  H'riiittjf,  in 
the  sense  of  copying  out  paaantcrg,  is  aba 
a  useful  means  of  impressiiig  tlu!  youthfdl 
mind  ;  it  conduces  to  aooora«y,  wut  it  is 
especially  helpful  in  acquiring  ^nd  fixing 
themoretrouhlesomebugbesLTaof  SrELLixd 
(q.i',).  This  is  the  most,  arduous  of  all  the 
tnsliBof  the  school  children^tomast«r  tlie 
English  Fipelljiig.  The  chief  diSicultiea 
lie  in  the  most  common  words:  yei  Uie 
exivptions  to  tho  general  rolee  cao  ht 
grouped  into  classi-s,  and  thus  coDqnered 
easily  in  dt^tail.  Nor  are  they  so  very 
numerous,  or  so  very  difli«nlt,  as  is  fre- 
quently supposed.  Many  authontios  now 
consider  it  is  a  most  wasteful  thing 
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mnch  time  (wer  tli«  tiioulmtion  of 

ntton&1s}w]liuss,sii<l  urK>^  tlnil  wli^n 

I  l«Kc)>«T  bas  given  a  luodentle  amount 

l9uti«n  to  th«  matter  l>v  inMst^iice 

lAtfsiinilaritiRsof  rUsscH  of  words,  wjlJi 

.  of  iJwt  coninmn  Hiwmtlariliips,  b" 

(doilR  qBitrninu^li,     'ThiK  rducntiioniil 

'  "i.WjniProfi'JworMiirison.'hiuifxnRtcil 

I  mittoiK  triliuli'  of  worshij),  which  ought 

Qtobe  Kuiti-nuUv  diininiihwl  forthwith.' 

AsttnmiiiK  tint  the  pupil  lviii  n-od  itiitl 

ito  atul  ap(-ll,  «illi  reu^tiubk  QuiMu.-y 

accurac)-,  we  may  now  consider  the 

lT*nMe«  aod  mecJuuusm  of  EDglisb  speech. 

iTh"  individual  words  maj  be  examined  as 

t/i  mr-inin^i  it,ii<i  tifriralinn.     Obviously,  it 

U  iT'-'-'ntia)  thnt  thi<  prrRiMt  roranirtg,  or 

ijn,  in  which  k  word   is  now  ii»i>d, 

tip  clvttriy  ttppn'hciidrd  ;  the  pm- 
ai;  vtcisnittidFB  tlirou^li  whi*^h  it  miiy 
^tntcini  will  ulwava  h.ivi-  a,  ctrrtJiin  int«- 
,  iittiiou^b  ueoessarily  an  inftrrior  tin- 
It  will  ajso  be  useful  to  dJs- 
ninatp  words  of  the  aiiiue  form  with 
oC   mmniiigs,  niid   difTererit   words 
mor<"  nr  If**  simtlnr  meaniit^s.     In 
rivatioii,  th*-  main  point  is,  to  apprehend 
I  fortnn — Iho  pmcisi'  nso  of  pn^lisesand 
tec,  and  the  ocRiuiionnI   inodllii'iitions 
!  »owrl ;  to  tracfl  iack  the  word,  throufth 
I  RhII<«b  vnrit!tiM  of  nrhitrnry  spHlii^i;.  it 
■J"  li«!,  to  Aiu/Ui-Sajiiin  or  poJSJiil'ly  Siins- 
I  krit  root*,  is  an  attnictivn  (-X(-ri'i>>n  tltnt 
«Uiit  be  jealouidy  vr«li.-ln>d  as  ii  c"'nt  'thief 
irf  tuui?.'     ■Hki  niuin  ohi(n:t  is  to  know  the 
Aoderu    nsaK".      Thi*    discriiniiiiition    of 
'  lynonynu,  it  sbouLd  Iw  uddcil,  is  fur  too 
tjil  to   be   pursued   into    uiiwarrmitiiLlt- 
huT^spUttlD^ :  for  all  purpciacH,  thi'  yuuii^ 
)«pil  sbould  be  sAtJ^lied  with  the  broad 
1  iiD<)D(«tMaable  distiurtioiia. 
I  ClRSJtHAB  (7.i!.)deal8  more  particularly 
the  putting  lojnJtJier  of  words   in 
I  Mntmcet.     It«  proiinoe  is  not  very  ri- 
skily liniit«<l.    On  thonni?  hn.nd  it  usually 
I  Mdodm  dnrivntioR,  whiln  on  the  Other 
Jlpniw  r  mori!  or  Iras  into  compdsition,  itti 
nan  pnmliiir  ■nlijix'tj*  bding  /'nrnnff,  or 
th»  df-linitiou  aih)  chuailiimtion   of    th(! 
'Putaof  S|>«sdi.' Kiid  AsAi.vnm  (7.U.),  or 
ibfBeiNiration  uf  teiitenum  into  their  c^mi' 
fot«nt  loi^iubi^ri,  and  t]io  coniddcnitioa  of 
lb*  preciwf  retations  of  Bui-h    mi'iuliTs. 
On^iet  of  (•nu>iBariaus,r(*pn-Hi-nl<.>d  chti-Iiy 
'7  I>r.  Richard  Morris,  would  miike  it  Iho 
Bain  purpose  of  gruiiiitiar  to  Imve.  bauk 
t^zraramatical  forma  to  tli««arliust  tiiuea. 
nitian  iurwtigation  is  no  doubta  proper 


wxirk  for  a  si-Iiolar,  nn<Tt1ieTSi3mgpracti»uil 
results  ou;;lil  to  !«•  embcxiit-d  in  English 
gmromars  that  profess  to  go  any  iliKlanco 
into  details.  liut,  after  all,  tlie  tirst  ob- 
ject of  the  teacher  of  grammar  ooi-h  t  aarely 
tn  in'  to  present  it  as  it  stands  at  this  pre- 
mint  day;all  rjrenrsions  into  the  past  bping 
Bi'viTt'iy  r['jcnlat*'d  m-.Tirding  t^>  the  tii>io 
and  future carrer of  thepnrlipular«tmjent«. 
Tlie  Liigii-al  training  to  l)e  obt^iini-d  thrnngh 
grammar  is  sorm-whut  dehwivi';  still,  tho 
dctinitiuTis,  (.-laastUcationEi,  and  distinctioits 
ouglit  to  be  presentLid  as  logically  as  |mm- 
siblc  Thocrabtied  nomenclature  of  gniia- 
mar  is,  at  best,  repulsive  to  the  young 
pupil,  This  difficulty,  however,  may  be 
got  rii'M-  by  ejHrrclsingtho pupil  svsteraati- 
ciilly  in  tlie  interchanges  of  all  the  c(|ui- 
vab-nt  forms  of  fxpreiaiou  in  h'ngllsh. 
'The pupils,' aay*  Professor  liiiin,  'are  thu« 
avcustouied  to  weigh  itvi-ry  expression  that 
comes  Ix'fore  tlieni.  and  tins  t  take  to  bt- 
tbe  beginning  of  the  art  of  composition.' 
The  syst^rm  bas  the  importAut  advantage 
of  boing  teachable  from  the  very  start  of 
grnmniatic^  tnuniog  up  to  tbe  most  ad- 
vnncod  composition,  as  well  as  of  oxercising 
the  iniiida  of  pupils  at  every  stngo  in  ths 
wmential  luiittiT  in  the  whol"  study — the 
woighing  nf  a)I  fnmis  of  expression  with  a 
view  to  tho  intcilljgi-nt  selection  of  the 
fitti'st,  (.SVn  ProfcKsor  Slurison's  f'imt 
Wori  in  Erir/Un/i :  Longmans,)  The  prac- 
tict'of  i'ltrity/iriifiny  is  now  coiidemiicd  'an 
tbe  itioat  ileplora^ily  desecrating  and  exu 
crable  tliat  could  have  Va-on  seriouMly  pro 
posed;'  it  will  hardly  be  able  tosurviv«  tbo 
astounding  reports  of  tbe  Uovemment  In- 
spectors of  iSehools— notably,  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold's  cxporionce  (187"J)  with  'Canst 
thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased]' 
and  'Now  witi^hcraft  celebrates.' 

In  higher  schools,  and  for  public  or- 
ntiiinations  (e.g.  I'niversity  lineal  l^xanii- 
natiiins),  it  is  usual  to  prescribe  a  play  of 
Shakespcarp  or  some  of  llacon's  Essayn,  or 
Rimilar  selections  of  prose  and  versn.  Tim 
(|ueMtion  then  arises;  What  is  the  pupil  to 
do  witli  it!  Tlie  answer  is  given  in  tho 
iiutus  to  BOlu"  popular  edition.  Tahtt,  for 
t^xaniple,  the  ulitions  of  the  Clarendon 
Press— and  the  sauje  remarks  will  apply, 
tuore  or  leas,  to  most  other  editions  of  a 
less  elaborate  characler.  What  do  we 
find  1  In  the  words  of  Professor  Itain, '  dis- 
cussions of  anii'iuarian  grainniar,  idiom, 
and  vocabulary ;  changes  in  the  use  of 
particular  words;  explanation  of  figuta- 


tivB  ^an^Sr^tsn'''^^*^"'^  '^^  doubtful 
l-Trg-t :'  snd  BO  [i^rlh.  'Vnry  tittl« 
alttMitiuii  is  um&Uy  ^iveu  to  tliti  uutliur's 
nierita  uud  defects,  which  are  eqiially  cun- 
Bpicuous,  and  er|ually  instructive.'  So 
with  Ba«on,  or  with  Miltoo.  There  is  no 
question  of  th*  ability  of  tho  writer,  or  of 
the  importance  and  interest  of  his  work  ; 
but  tho  trnntmcnt  ik  fnr  ivtinovi'd  fmm 
modfrn  Ktylr,  niid  it  in  iilincixt  wholly  txul 
CKamjilc,  and  t!ip  matt^^r  iUelf  mijftit  W 
protitiibly  replaced  by  more  uiodern  <-(>in- 
positionit.  8uoh  e*Ulioiia  ou(;l>t  to  t>e  u«*hI 
ui  private  Htudy  ut  a  later  sta^e.  The 
time  of  the  pupil  at  §oliool  ought  to  he 
dii'ected  to  the  great  practical  purpose  of 
discriminating  b<>tween  tlip  good  and  bad 
in  composition  ;  in  tho  words  of  Dryden  : 
'to  nnderstand  thi?  purity  of  English,  and 
critically  to  discern  not  only  goiKl  writers 
from  bud,  and  a  propiT  style  from  u  cor- 
rupt, but  alsci  to  distiiiguiah  tlmt  wliiL-h  is 
pure  in  n,  good  author  froni  tha,t  wliich  is 
vicioiiB  and  corrupt  in  hiui.' 

The  time  of  the  pupils  is  so  limited  that 
the  teacher  Is  bound  to  consider:  (1)  what 
can  and  what  cannot  lie  taught;  and  (2) 
what  it  is  more  profitable  to  teach  and 
what  it  is  wise  to  omit.  In  other  words, 
wliat  is  the  best  he  can  do  for  his  pupils, 
that  his  pupils  cannot  conveniently  do  for 
themselves  I  Koepingthc practical  end  of 
good  compositioii  stfadily  in  view,  he  can 
evercise  them  in  gmmmaticnl  coiiEtructiou, 
with  the  right  applirution  of  words  and 
idioms,  and  tin*  [H-culiitritii^s  of  syritax. 
I^lsaing  into  thn  iMinlcrlatid  lietwet-ii  grura- 
miir  nnd  Rhetobic{7.i'.), he  enters  Uieex- 
tnuirdinurily  profitiible  field  of  arrange- 
ment or  order  of  words.  The  fij^ures  of 
sjieech  ought  ta  be  well  studied  in  a  care- 
fully clioseu  series  of  examples  ;  the  chief 
iiildlectua!  i.|uatities  of  style  (simplicity, 
clearness.  energy.oriniprcHKiveneRs)  require 
long  practice,  and  tho  emotional  qualities 
reach  forward  into  the  highest  criticism 
Uid  practice.  Without  this  preliminary 
training,  it  is  ventnresinie  to  emiinrk  on 
any  of  the  large  forma  of  componitiun — 
description,  narration,  exposition,  per- 
suasion, poetry,  tientus  can  no  doubt 
overleap  intiirmediat*  barriers,  but  even 
genius  would  hn  all  the  betU-r  for  the  dis- 
cipline of  continuous  many-Bided  study. 
In  f.Mai/  writing,  the  com]Hisition  exereiae 
in  hnmfiemi  by  the  totally  extraneous  en- 
i^rcisn  of  litidmg  the  necessary  material 
and  nuuiti^rinx  it  for  use.     In  tlils  form  of 


English  «xerci«c  mon:  thnn  in  sjiy  , 
it  is  necessary  to  dincrimiiiAte  the  se* 
elejnents  of  the  performaiicu,  wid  to  i 
learners  a^  far  ua  puattibte  fmm  wnfl  I 
cannot  reaauuahly  be  regarded  nsiint 
iulo  training  in  Eugliiili  style.    Aitd 
is  much  scope  for  simplification;  fu 
stance,  there  ought  to  be  a  clemr  sep 
tion  of  the  various  kinds  of  comp 
— if  the  eJiercisfi  be  description,* letj 
student  keep  clear  of  exposition  ;  if  i 
narrative,  limit  him  rigidly  to  nsmti 
aiidsoon.    There ou^dit to liemuchMS 
and  great  ueuuired  facility  in  simple  i 
positions    betore    undertulcing    tlin 
complex  efforts. 

The  field  of  English  LiCeralttn 
sore  puzzle  to  those  among  us  who  d« 
enlarge  the  appreciation  of  Knglish,iill 
form  of  'Mdiooror'Trip«M'  in  the  Ui' 
sities.  What  is  a  professor  to  tfiach 
the  name  '  English  Litcnaturn'  ?  Tbel 
guage  of  bygone  centuries  would  atway 
iissunied  by  him  :  presumably,  tho 
standing  of  the  old  forms  would 
philological  ext'rcise,  sepnnvtj!,  and 
preliminary.  The  )}enuoat  hisUffl 
authors,  the  succession  of  autlMn^ ! 
sulwtance  of  a  poem  or  a  pls.y,  or  a  i 
te'r  of  a  history--such  matt*-™  as 
need  no  professorial  ai(L  Tlie  true  ■ 
of  a  pi'ofessor  would  seem  tu  tin  in ' 
careful  analysis  of  typicaj  works, 
a  view  to  displaying  their  qualit 
composition  and  as  'literature.' 
an  art  of  literary  anatomy.  Both 
and  student  ought  to  come  armed 
some  such  full  analysis  of  litersrv  fo 
SB  may  be  found  in  the  hr«t  booka  i 
rhetoric  and  composition,  and  the 
cation  should  then  be  madn,  wmI 
liberal  spirit.  Professor  Minto's  Ma 
of  Etu/Uiih  Pnifc  Compimilion  and 
raetvrislicJt  ^f  Englinh  PocU  (Itiocki 
contain  the  finest  «.<i:amples  of  such  ' 
A  less  tangible,  yet  useful  and  sua 
line  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  K.  G.  Moull 
studies  of  Shakespeare's  art.  The 
knowledged  leaders  in  criticism,  past  I 
presont,  must  of  course  be  defer«nt' 
studied  ;  but  the  anonymous  critioisan  i 
current  literature  ought  not  to  be  folia 
without  deliliera.ti'  testing  by  the  ligbl  t-. 
well-ascertJiined  principles.  Thethiuyii 
to  be  grounded  in  principles,  with  an  op0l 
mind  to  the  possible  trnnncending  of  law 
inti>  higher  jirinejple ;  the  gi<eal4wt  i 
lies  in  a  te:id«ncv  to  nanx>w   crit 


-EPIDEMIC  DISEASES 


,  abovo  all,  the  studctnt  should  le«ve 

tCKcher  with  two  things— 'n  strong 

I  (br  the  study  of  I-'nglith,  m  xt^ndily 

I  tioiMKIsly  Aid   jiidicinUKly  iiiculcnti-d 

'to  be  anqiioni-hiililc,  mtd  in  kind  coiii- 

BHOahip  wiUi  Ulis,  a  wiiH'  itnrl  w«ll-triKd 

i»  of  diroctionN  for  tho  iipplicutiou  of 
■  lovB  of  English  to  thu  fruitful  aludy 
tt*  incompsniblti  lil^niture  tu  En;;lisli.' 
MpTtifwsarBaiu'itw'irka:  BnrjUah  'irinii- 
Mr,  EnylitA  Ctnttpoiilion  iind  liliJ'Im-ir, 
d  On  Tojcfiiitff  English  (LongiuAns)  ; 
tofcnorBIiiito's work«,as(ibov«>;  I'rrfaco 
T'r..f.<oaor  Mnrison's /Vr*(  Wnrkin  Eng- 
^'muu) ;    Mr.   K.  O.   MnultWs 


■r,.-^  .j—irf  nl a  Dramatie  Arli»t  {i'\a,ren- 
m  Pr«8s) ;  an  nrticit!  *0n  th«  TnLc!iiii;i:  of 
ulish  {Tim'L, May  18s7);  Engliih J,it«- 
ttf*,   and  how  to  ttudt/  it  (J'all   Mall 

Envy  i>  »  form  of  ill-will  to  another 
boon  wu  »e«  to  bti  iu  poaseaaioa  of  some- 
■tag  which  we  ourselves  desire,  orntleAst 
punl  a*  worth  possessing.    It  includes  a 
nnsble  feeling  of  discontent,  and  nt  the 
mti  time  an  impulse  of  malignity  towards 
le  |<enot)  who  exdt*'s  this  feeling.    With 
nj  must  lie  tafcrn  ji'idnusv,  whii:h  is  nnly 
a  same  foeling  vioweil  imm   the  other 
Ac      While  the  pang  of  envy  is  excited 
r  tlte  sight  of  another's  posspssing  what 
t  desire,  jealousy  is  the  vesiition  iind 
iKke  which   nriso  when   wc  icar  that 
Mther  will  take  from  us,  or  slmre  in,  sciinc 
HWMion  thftt  we  raliie,  mure  rgjieaiiiUy 
Wtber's  lovfi  or  good  opinion.    This  j>a8- 
gn  is  a  well-iniirked  chumotfrristio  of  u 
m  ataga  of  menial  devf<loptuent,  us  illus- 
atMl  in  ehildmn,  in  the  backwui'd  ruL-es 
t  nankind,  and aiuoiiK  the  lower  amnml^i. 
\x  ant!  r4  tJie  luoat  repellent  forms  of 
e)Gihn'-S!i, aiwl  na  the  most  fiuitful eource 
I  luting  haCreil,  the  impulses  of  envy 
bd  jmIousv  iu  the  child  need  to  be  cnre- 
iQj  watched  and  repre^^d.  Where  there 
I  a  ftron^  natural  inclination  to  envious- 
Ksa,  special  hend  must  be  tnkon  not  to 
DTfuiy  occasion  for  the  outburst  of  the 
Klingbiy  tli«I«astsenibUTir«of  pnrtinlity 
)tfc«  dispensing  of  oarcsses,  favours,  or 
^^■pi  of  cornmi>n<liiti(tn,      It  has  lm>n  re. 
^Hbtd  by  MixK  f-lilgrwiirtJi  ihikt  'ohildivii 
*1io  hav«  the  nio«t  lively  syinpiithy  (i.e. 
Wufhility  to  others*   good   opiiiiiin)  are, 
**Ib>  thny  bft  Judicinusly  nluaited,  the 
*l  in  danger  of  fti-ling  ivirly  tlie  mule- 
lent  pAwions  of  jisilouiy  una  envy.'  Aa 
node  of  witj-aocial  feeling  tlie  iuipuliie 


to  envy  others  can  only  be  fully  eradicnted 

by  developing  the  social  And  kindly  feel- 
ings. (On  the  jealousy  of  children  so« 
Perez'  Tkf  Fimt  Three  Years  o/Cfii/iliiooil, 
chap,  v.,  also  the  same  writer's  L'Jiflvea- 
lion  din  U  Brrcenu,  cliap.  vi. ;  cf.  Sdimid's 
Eiuiyfhipdd'ut,  article  'Nfid.') 

Epidemic  Diseases  no  frei|uently  dia- 
orgimise  school-work  by  reituciiij;  the  iit- 
teiiilunce  that  &  study  of  their  nature  and 
mode  of  propayiition  is  of  the  highest 
importance  to  every  teiieher.  The  chief 
epidemic  diseases  which  are  of  importanco 
in  connection  with  school-life  a'-e  acarlftt 
fever,  diphtherin,  smull-pox,  otdckru.pox, 
menalss,  Oermaa  mejislcs,  nititiips,  and 
whooping  .cough.  Tlicsc  nre  utl  extrenii-ly 
infectious,  lutd  upt  to  be  sprHiid  by  the  ctoaa 
intRn.'oinmuniciition  occurring  in  sdiool- 
life.  The  following  rules  may  help  the 
tencher  in  taking  action  in  any  doahtful 
case:  (1)  If  a  child  appears  at  school  with 
a  suspicious  rash  on  his  skin,  or  if  ho 
vomits,  or  is  feverish  and  languid,  send 
hint  home  at  once.  (2)  A  bad  sore-throat 
might  indicftt*"  scarlet  fever,  diphthma, 
Uernian  nienales,  or  a  simple  sore-throat. 
In  nny  case  send  the  fuitient  home  at  one", 
and  ask  the  mother  to  k<x-p  him  away  till 
tho  true  nature  of  the  complaint  becomes 
certjiin.  (;i)  If  a  child  is  Biitl'ering  from  a 
BHVere  cold,  with  snceiing  and  redness  of 
eyes,  it  may  mean  an  inlluenxa  colil  or  the 
onset  of  measles.  As  both  are  ijifectious, 
send  the  pittient  home  at  once.  (4)  A 
Hwolling  in  front  of  and  below  the  ear 
generally  means  mumps;  and  a  violent 
pitroiysiiiol  cough,  making  the  child  sick, 
or  bleed  at  the  nose,  or  l)eeome  blue  in 
the  face,  generally  means  whooping-cough. 
In  all  dmililf'il  cases  act  as  tliough  the 
case  were  an  infectious  one.  Puralion  of 
/it/ecfiow.^The  earliest  period  atwliieh  a 
pupil  may  return  to  school  after  the  onset 
of  an  infectious  disease  should  theoreti- 
cally correspond  with  the  end  of  the  period 
of  infection,  but  it  is  always  wise  to  allow 
a  margin  ;  and  even  then  amedic-al  certifi- 
cate ot  freedom  from  infection  should  bo 
insisted  on.  Thusaft.erscarlet feverschool 
attendance  should  not  be  resumed  until  at 
Iciist  six  weeks  from  tlie  o<imniPncenient 
of  iltnet^s,  and  then  only  if  all  peeling  ia 
completed.  In  diphtheria  the  infection 
lasts  two  to  three  weeks,  but  school  at- 
lendanco  should  only  be  ullnwed  in  th(» 
fourth  wet'k,  and  not  then  if  nny  sore- 
throat  ordistihar^'  frtnn  nura,  Q^t^.aTttQiA 
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continuM.    A.ner  srnnn^ox  and  chick«n- 

poi  lit  Uywt  four  or  five  wocks  should 
rliipKit.  TIk!  infnRtion  of  ni«AsW  UNiinlly 
(Muuu'it  ill  tw(i  or  tlirnu  wcukii,  but  at  Ii?i»t 
thn:<:  wi'i'ks  hIiuuM  i!1m.|]!H5  l>ofc)rii  ihtIhk)! 
att«iiJaiioi?uuvBiiirit)i].  ForlitmiianmtviiU-s 
tlirt-L-  we«ks  ure  ulao  n-quireil;  tur  mumpii 
fuur  wet'ks  ;  ajid  tor  wlioopiiig-Ltxieli  at 
k'ast  etj>bt  weeks,  before  svhool  ulteiulaDM 
is  allowed.  The  Above  periods  repreaent  the 
minimum  iiilervAl  allowable.  The  udmis- 
m/jH  to  sffiool  o/<i'/y}amnll-^fifiitrJiy  eliildreii 
from  infentRd  houfwholdK  should  always  bo 
frirbidilen,  ThuonlypoKHibloexceptionsan? 
for  niunipa  and  whooping-cough.  Appn.- 
rtintlyheiiltliyphildntn  may  parry  thnitif(H?- 
tioii  111  their  flothes,  or  they  iiiiiy  ht!  really 
Buffering  from  un  eurly  sUijjf?  of  infuctlous 
diiiwise,  or  a  »li;;!iU?r  foi'iii  of  it  in  it  litter 
slttKe.  Mi^aslpB,  scarlet  fever.  Ac,  are  in- 
fectious as  soon  03  the  earlient  Byniptoina 
start,  and  before  the  appearance  uf  the 
Dtnih.  It  seems  ti  j^eat  hardship  thnt 
healthy  ehiidrpn  nhould  be  prevented  from 
attending  school  btioiiiiiii^  others  in  the 
BfLme  hoiiS''  hiive  iiitu*Ttioiis  disease.  The 
only  It^'itimati!  way  out  of  thp  difficulty 
is  {1)  to  reniovf!  the  iiifi-ctious  vanp.  to  the 
huspitid,  or  (2)  to  rKiiiovp  the  heiilthy 
children  to  iinothor  house.  If  either  of 
the  tiliove  ooursfls  are  tiiken,  then  the 
thildren  may  resuim-  school  fttt«ndn.nfe 
after  mi  iuter\-al  has  elapsed  to  allow  of 
till!  development  of  the  diseoAe  if  it  is 
olreudy  in  the  Byateui.  This  period,  which 
we  may  call  the  qiuiratithm  jii'riad,  will 
vary  in  diU'ei'ent  cases,  acoording  to  th« 
varying  time  til  ken  for  each  fever  to  ile< 
velop.  For  a  trustworthy  table  of  perioda 
during  whinh  these  diseases  are  not  iiifec- 
tiouH  and  no  syniptjiins  are  present,  se«  Dr. 
NfWuholmc's  ^ehrinl  Htiqint^. 

In  tivin  hciLlthy  children  have  been  in 
till!  jiatni'  h()«si'  as  a  fcvi^r  pntient  through- 
out Uie  toume  of  the  illniKS,  it  will  not  be 
Kulfiment  topn-vwit  them  coming  toKchool 
until 'the  end  of  the  periml  of  infection, 
but  for  a  lubsei^ucnt  ijunmntini!  p-riwl  as 
welL  Thus,  after  HiM,rlet  fcvor  six  weeks, 
jiltia  two  weeks,  should  elajen  ;  after 
diphttteria  twenty-one,  j//ii«  twelve  days, 
and  »o  otL  Of  course  when  the  healthy 
cliildren  have  been  removed  to  another 
house,  tills  prolonged  quarantine  in  not 
neoeesaiy. 

It  occasionally  )iap|)m8  tJtat  diaeiase 
hu  been  acquired  by  children  from  un- 
SMUtary  coiiditioiif^  of  the fi^'hoi>l  prcmitie^^ 


This  more  pni^en Inrly  j»ppl i ps  to  typli 
fevCT  (i.e.  ent«ric  fi-vi^r)  and  diphth<>n». 
this  cose  the  school  sliould  Ih'  cl<«nd  i 
ing  the  necessary  n^piirs  of  dntinx, 
»nd  tlie  wati.-r -supply  should  >ir  iitnL 
tnvestii^ted.     In  liuardinx-H^hiMilsaa] 
pure  niilk-sujiply  iH  aooieiiuiea  th«  i 
of  an  epidemic  outbreak. 

EratmiU  (6.  at  Kotterdam  I V,', , 
Basle  li>3fi),  a  natural  sou  of  Uer«rd  I 
a  citizen  of  Uouda,  and  Margitret,  < 
t«r  of  a  physician  o!  Xevcnbcrgco  in 
tiant.  He  wa»  well  eHucntod  during  i 
fiither's  life;  but  his  father  dying  wh 
was  fourteen,  he  was  handed  ovnr  to  I 
honest  giiArdiuns,  whomis»ppropri«t«dl 
patrimony  and  dT-ovoliiminto«iao 
to  hide  their  robbery.  He  took  llie  vo 
at  Stein  iu  HS6.  He  subsequently  b 
private  secretary  to  the  Bishopof  Ca 
owing  to  his  kuowled|{e  of  I^tin,  an 
the  close  of  this  engagement  he  w«a  alb 
to  go  to  Fans,  wjiere  he  with  diffic 
supported  himself  by  taking  pupiU. 
many  years  he  was  a  womlcrcr,  and  ri 
England  and  Italy.  In  \b\Q  h« 
to  England,  on  the  invitation  of 
Itlountjoy,  and  was  ap])(Hntrd  I.Bdy 
garet  Professor  of  Divinity  ut  Comhrid 
Kotwithstanding  the  frieitdshlpa  ho  I 
tructed  in  Bnglimd,  and  the  iis^Ktano 
received  from  .Sir  Thomas  Mon\ 
bishop  WivrliJini,  Dtsiii  Colet  (to  wboml 
dedicated  his  work  Dt  Duptiei'RerHai\ 
Vrrlioriim  Copui),an'i  other  illustriouci 
niirera,  Erasiuos  iu  l.'ilSdecided  l«  i 
to  the  Continent,  where  he  ^^i 
a  wanderer  from  city  to  oily.  It 
dur'ing  this  periwl  that  he  devoted 
brilliant  scholarship  to  tranalating 
New  Testament  into  Latin,  and  to 
preparation  of  those  writings  whi«h  [_ 
him  the  ere<iit  of  having  '  laid  tjio  i 
which  Luther  hatehnd."  He  thus  i 
aided  the  Reformation,  and  did  morli] 
bring  about  the  revival  of  sound  Ir 
He  holds  u  conspicuous  ptocr  in  Ui«  | 
tory  of  education,  on  account.,  not 
of  his  erudition,  but  of  his  idnw  on  i 
catioiial  theory  and  proctict 
deeply  imbued  with  the  chutsical  Mpirit,! 
iHiticipaleil  inodcrti  educational  mfo 
by  bis  advocacy  of  the  educationid 
of  Bcieiitific  studies,  and  hi*  innist 
upon  the  importance  of  Um  inteltwlo 
training  of  women.  His  CvUo^uim  wert' 
used  as  an  easy  scboot-book  for  I.iatin- 
Th^y  were  published  at  B»sle.  but 


in  use  in  man;  countries  and  in  our 
till  t\aite  recently. 

twKTi. — TliP  art  of  expreaiimi;  oneself 
ly  sod  adnijaately  in  one's  native 
I*  M  not  in  tJic  niAin  »  gift  of  natart', 
B  mnilt  prodotrd  by  much  practice 
conitAXit  attention  to  good  rnodols. 
practioR  oui  Ixi  roitdcrcd  i«.r  more 
~~~  And  tli«  mniltn  mny  hi  arrived 
',  by  » urell-ordnrvd  and  gniiiitiilly 
lire  plan.  W6requiri'(rt)  anonJor 
b}ect«,corT«q>ondiiix  to  tliQ  growth 
pupil's miDd  and  knowledge;  {h)  an 
in  theftiDount  of  persoual  oriKiii'i'l 
on  tlin  p»rt  of  the  pupil ;  and  (e)  an 
'  of  treatment — both  as  to  tlie  actual 
li-iity  of  th<t  lanffiutge  employed,  and 
to  the  fafahifB  callsd  into  play.  We 
t  nisn  *  corrcjipooding  gmduatcd  sit 
fiaodeU,  with  which  tli«  pupU'a  composi- 
mn  b<!  und  nhould  b«  oomparod,  tlie 
'  of  his  inferiority  hi-ing  mtulr:  quite 
The  orcfcr  o/' ituijVc^f*  will  bn  best 
(rom  that  of  tho  growth  of  tho 
ties ;  subjects  which  «x.?rciiH)  ths 
ofiaervations  of  thin^  miult;  thurK 
tlien  by  the  pupils,  those  which  n-ouire 
tftl  reproduction  or  memory,  those 
icfa  *ierci«  the  constructive  iiuo^na- 
m,  and  so  on.  The  particnlnr  subjects 
lu  will  of  course  depend  upon  tlie 
achool-work  of  the  pupil,  the  know- 
h«  gets,  and  the  life  he  leiuls,  The 
der  of  personal  effort  will  naturally  be 
BID  oral  composition  to  written  worlc. 
ha  papil  should  always  be  required  to 
m  QDcnplnto  sentences  when  answerin;; 
iHstson*,  and  to  be  clear.  [Lo  should 
Ikditallv  be  cncotimgnd  to  answer  more 
dlj.  In  tlui  written  work  wr  should 
Igm  by  ninding  short  puungns  nr  st^nrip^ 
and,  uad  requiring  thi-  pupil  to  n^prcidure 
iiiiniadi&t«ly  »ft4>rwnrds  gmdually 
tlie  length,  ditTiculty,  and  chn.- 
;«■  of  the  pii-ce,  and  iincouriiging  the 
uctiofi  of  adiUtions  and  variiitiotis. 
'eioay  Uwn give  mendy  tin- main  ontlinds 
the  stofy  or  passage,  then  niprely  tho 
i*jn  points,  and  lastly  tlic  bare  subjed. 
all  the«e  steps  it  wUl  be  well  at  first  to 
boon  the  story  or  psaaage  from  sunie 
■odd— CTen  when  we  give  only  tlie  btvre 
■difaci— BO  that  at  least  one  coinpa- 
may  be  made  by  the  pupiL  The 
firr  ^  Irr/Unicnt  as  to  langua^  as  far 
it  cut  bo  observed,  will  of  course  be 
Im  siogia  abort'  stAtements  witJi  simple 
MVjseto  and  predicates  to  those  in  which 


the  subjects  und  predicates  are  mors  el^ 
Ixiralf,  and  tlmiice  to  oompouud  B«nt«noM 
and  euiiiplex  sonteiioes.  As  to  the  order 
of  the  faculties  (.-ailed  into  play,  this  will 
of  courw  be  the  same  as  tho  order  of  the 
growth  of  the  facultioa  — obs<;irvation,  me- 
mory, constructive  i  magi  nation,  itc,  tkc 
Only  iu  their  later  stages  should  nssays  be 
given  M 'home-work.'  If  nob  treated  at 
exercises  in  spelling,  mid  if  kept  t-jlprably 
short,  the  work  of  r^iuling  and  retnarking 
on  th<?ni  nee<l  not  be  excessive.  Essays 
should  never  be  given  back  to  a  class 
without  some  oral  comuienta  on  the  leading 
oharacteristics  shown  by  tlie  doss,  ^^'ith 
a  large  class  there  will  hardly  be  time  for 
much  more. 

£thica  is  the  science  which  speks  to 
determine  the  ultimate  end  of  human 
actien,  and,  in  clow  cniinection  with  this, 
the  grounds  of  duty  and  moral  obligation. 
It  is  thus  at  the  head  of  the  Pmcticnl 
Sciences,  viz,  those  scienoea  which  bavn 
to  do  with  things  — not  aa  they  actually 
exiat,  bat  as  objerts  of  desire  or  ideal  ends. 
As  the  supreme  practical  science,  ethics 
dinwts  us  in  dedning  the  true  end  of  edu- 
cation. (:9ricTiiE0RVoF  Education.)  As 
oonoemed  with  the  end  of  virtue  or  moral 
excellence,  and  with  the  systematic  treat- 
ment of  the  several  duties,  ethics  connects 
itself  in  a  peculiar  way  with  the  problems 
of  uiursl  education.  A  study  of  ethics,  by 
familiarising  the  mind  with  the  dilSculties 
inherent  in  moral  prohlenis,  and  by  com- 
pelling it  to  hnrmnnisB  dift'erent  parts  of 
the  received  moral  code  by  reference  to 
some  uniting  principle,  may  be  regarded 
as  a  valuable  }iurt  of  the  preliminary 
training  of  the  educator.  (.Sr«  Prof. 
Sidgwick's  OutiUtet  (\f  Ihf  lliUory  nf 
Etkiet,  chap.  i.;tho  same  writer's  larger 
work.  The  Mdhndg  n/  Ethifn;  Mjldii- 
toah'a  DiaserMion  :  or  Professor  Calder- 
wood's  llandhonk  of  Mur<d  Phlloaopht/.) 

Xton.     .S'<M  PcBLic  Schools. 

Etymology.    See  Gs-vmhar. 

Euclid.    See  Ceouetrv. 

Evening  ClasseB.  Srt  Adcit  Edo- 
CATioN  and  pRovisctAt  Colleges. 

EvolntioQ  (Doctrine  of ),— By  this  ox- 
ureuion  is  meant  the  theory— mainly  ela- 
ooratod  in  this  country  by  Mr.  Darwin, 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  and  others — that 
dilferences  of  species  among  living  things, 
phmts  and  animnls.  are  not  original  and 
unalterable,  but  that  the  numerous  exist- 
I  ing  varieties  have  graduaWy  \ieOTi  evoXv^A 
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out  of  a  few  primitiw  forms.  Atporrlitiji  lo 
UiU  doctrine  man  hna  nttuiiiMl  lii.-i  jirriHOiib 
phywcal  and  mental  couditioii  by  a,  lonf; 
aeries  of  grnduat  transitions  or  transfor- 
mations from  a  humbler  stiite.  The  doc- 
trine of  evoiiitiim  has  impoilant  bearings 
on  educiitinn.  In  thu  first  place  it  em- 
pbiisiscx  the  fact  tlint  human  life  is  pro- 
gKuivc,  and  that  inch  (^nf^rntion  is  con- 
sciiniHly  or  uiimHutcicmily  wnrldng  for  a 
higher intelleftu!],!  uud  monil  coiiditioti  in 
the  reinute  future.  Again,  it  teofihi-s  us 
that  human  progress  ia  due  not  merely  to 
the  improving  effect  of  better  pxtem.il 
circumstances,  but  to  a  certnin  lulvance  in 
native  aptitude  and  dispoailion.  Tliat  ia 
to  tuy,  the  effert  of  tlie  exertions,  intel- 
loctiin!  and  moriil,  of  eJich  generation, 
transmits  itaelf,  to  some  extent,  to  its  sue- 
oeaaor,  rifcimiing  to  the  principli'  of  Hs- 
HBrilTV  (7.".).  Finally,  thctioctrinetpiichpa 
us  that  thttBUL-fesHivephjisi'sof  thi-mentjil 
life  of  the  individual  torrpspoiid,  liriMidly 
at  leant,  with  those  of  the  metitJil  life  of 
the  race.  Mr.  Spencer  has  applied  this 
part  of  the  theory  of  evolution  to  tlie  pro- 
blems of  education,  urging  thiit  the  child 
•lioidd  Jittjiiii  its  knowledge  as  the  rate 
bos  attained  it,  proceeding  from  the  con- 
crete to  the  abstract,  from  tJie  empirical 
to  the  ffttionfil.  (AV<!  Spencer,  EUiicatuin, 
chap.  ii. ;  W.  H.  Payne,  Contribiitioiut  to 
the  ffrifitr.r  of  Bditcntinn,  chap,  iv.) 

Examinatioat  art-  of  two  great  classes : 
Bcholfuitic  and  oHiri/il.     The  origin  of  the 
oiKcial  exami1iati<ins  is  distinctly  tracenble 
to  the  [lopuljirity  of  thi?  scholnstic  exami- 
natir)ns.    ScholiiBtiu  comprititive examinA- 
tiona  are  at  present  univenul  in  all  plnue-S 
of  educatiou  in  this  i-ountry,  nnrl  are  even 
more  popuUr  and  more  rigorous  in  some 
parts  of  ibe  Continent.    This  is  especially 
the  case  in   Franco,  where  at  the  Poly- 
technic and  at  some  of  the  niilitjiry  schools  I 
the  two  schools  run  into  each  other,  scho- 1 
JaBtic  victories  being  the  lx«t  if  not  the ! 
only  pawport  to  some  kinds  of  uihciul  em-  ! 
ploymcnt.      In    ISngland  com{)elitive   ei-  j 
aminations    for    scholastic    purposes    are  | 
comparatively  niodrm.      At  Oxford    the  ' 
system,  a*  applt<id  to  degrees,  is  only  a 
little  over  fifty  ymnt  old.     At  Cambridge 
it  is  considnmbly  oldnr,  hut  within  the  last 
sixty  ypurx  it  ha*  bilcrm  altogether  a  new 
poution,  and  at  prawnt  formn  thn  great 
niotivo  pow«r  by  which  the  whole  of  the 
«dumtion  given  at  the  Univprsity  ia  im- 
partnl.      And  at  tlie  Innx  of  Court,  the 


regular  system  of  «TKm!nntion  ax  a  1 
<iition  precedent  to  ™1!  to  thn  bar 
ordy  intpxlucrd  in  1S72.  Pntriout^ 
IHSri  there  wjw  much  diacuiuioM  ax  (ol 
mode  of  filling  up  juninr  iimHiintiin 
the  publie  sen'ice  liy  noimnatitni.  1 
May  of  that  year,  by  an  Order  in ' 
the  result  in  a  great  me««ure  of  Lord  '• 
aiday's  indefatigable  e.xeitions,  Ch« 
step  was  taken  towards  tli«  com; 
system,  proviaiou  bring  madfi  for 
by  uxiunination  and  by  subflrqumt 
bation  the  fitness  of  all  candidates  for) 
public  service.  Therowcremanyobje 
r.iised  to  the  new  modo ;  but  rv 
they  were  found  to  Ije  futile,  or  to 
l>ceii  grossly  exnggeratwJ  ;  the  advaaC 
of  the  new  mode  were  oonoeded,  anclj 
principle  was  accepted  aa  a  baai^  fori 
conduct  of  examinations,  aItliouf;h  a  ng 
nation  was  still  re(|uired  in  many  1 
The  success  that  attended  the 
competitive  eiamiiiatiou  as  applied  tol 
Civil  (Service  of  India,  encouraged  the  f 
vemment  to  issue  an  Order  in 
June  4, 1 S70,  by  which  the  principloof « 
comjietition  was  formally  adopleiL  Po 
five  public  departnicnts  were  now  ' 
open  to  public  competition  At  tic  1 
time  advantage  was  taken  of  the  or 
tiou  of  the  Civil  Service  Commia 
hand  over  to  them  the  examinations  fori 
trance  to  the  army,  which  had  al«a  I 
placed  under  the  same  system,  and 
are  now  among  the  most  severely  ixml 
of  our  examinations.  By  virtucof  tJi«( 
inCouncilof  June  I,!  870,  the  Civil  f" 
Herkahips  were  divided  into  two  cb 
Class  I.,  with  salaries  from  100/.  a  yf 
400i,  a  year;  and  Class  II.  with  rail 
smallersalaries— no  attempt  being  mado( 
equalise  tlie  aidaries  in  the  \  arious  dep 
menls.  In  1876  fresh  regulations 
promulgated,  on  the  recommendaticpn  1 
a  commission  presided  over  by  Sir  "  ' 
Playfair,  by  which  public  aerviw 
ships  were  again  (Uvided  into  two  cin 
higher  division  and  lower  di^'ision  clfl 
ships.  Tliesystemof competitivpcxar 
tione  runs  much  risk  fA  being  nbaKed  by* 
profe8RionalcrammerandhiBnlUe»;ainltk» 
ordy  way  of  checking  th*  abuse  is  to  keep  in 
mind  the  fact  that  thcox.vniniition  liasfc* 
its  object  the  estimating  of  tlie  piwerof  tl» 
candidate^ and  tJiat  only.  Experience  M 
foiTOulaied  thrrw  useful  rule*  in  thia  con- 
nection. IteKtrict  the  examination  tote* 
subjects :  aak  only  such  qncatioci  u  '^^ 


mi-tbod   in  lli«ir  an^wnr  rnthrr  thnn 

l;  e*i?r  Ii»%-o  al)!e  ciciiniitntni,  who  arc 

iil«il  ■Ilk)'  with  tliR  su)>)i>rTt  miittiT 

I  Ike  (ix&miuaUuii  aiid  the  future  work 

ibe  expected  from  th«  ituciWKiiful  <vui> 

KmnpIolInSaencGof).  .SWIuitation. 
Kxperi mental  Science,  ^'tv  Isdcctiok. 
Explanation  is  eitJior  of  tenus  or  of 
Th«   first   or   logical  cixplaoatioD 
tlie   Miitfi   a»    Unfinition    (^.n.).      Tho 
or  txiivntHic.  rxplnniition  hns  ns  its 
to  conni-ct  what  U  nitw  iin<l    iin- 
witli  vrkdt  is  known.     Scientific 
mtiou  cuiift-mM  itself  rnorn  purtiou- 
«ith   [MiiiitiiiK  out  thi!  ciiiiiH'  of  a 
iiu     Toexpliiiii  a  nuturul  [Atv- 
inon.  as  the  foruHtioii  of  di-w,  U  to 
by  w  Itat  agencies  it  has  bei'ii  hrouKht 
In  nil  euch.clisiMivery  at   iitUH^H 
iiiect  tho  p^rticuhir  fftcl  to  be  h\- 
vitli  what  wo  already  know.      In 
word*,  WR  bring  the  new  fact  under 
gnwml  clnw  of  farts,  and  so  apply 
it*giin«n)  priiicipb.     The  bbkio  pro- 
of explanuti  mi  ii  illiistrnt^l  whi^n  we 
«Ue  to  dnluL-v  an  L-nipirioFil  gt^nerall- 
frtiio  sotai-  histher  firiiiciple  nr  law, 
wbeii  the  lloiitiiig  i>f   woor]    itnd   the 
ing  of  mittal  in  vriit^-r  ai-o  spph  to  he 
nn:«Mnry  coniioqiiPiira'-a  nf  hjdmalatic 
iplcs.    {Sir  Km-IBICAL  Mktjuii).)    In 
iiiing  facts  Ui  cJiildn-n  wn  hiive  t« 
■kort  of  final  itcicntitic  exuluniition, 
iteuling   ouriH-lvni    wiUi    sucli    ]iartuil 
pUiuitJuii   as   ix    reiidtTml    poKsililt)   \>y 
ir  previous  kuowledge.    (On  tlie  uaturo 
tL-ieitliBo  explanatiui),  mx  J.  H.  Mill's 
cyir,  bk.  iii.  cliup,  xii.) 
ExpoUion.        Sm    I^aw    affkctixo 

CnooLM.WTEHS. 

Eye  (Cultivatian  of), — The  sensn  of 
^t  is  the  6r«t<  in  point  of  iutoUectual 
iii|>nrtAn<,'V.  Thi-ough  this  we  gain  our 
)o«t  Acmrntf  kiiowlwlge  of  ext^i^rnal  ob- 
set*.  Not  only  so,  it  shares  with  honr- 
Uf  thr  distinction  of  being  an  ivrtistic 
nuo  —  Li>.  n  situw  which  is  spf^ciolly  ap- 
ndrd  to  by  the  line  nrts.  'i'hi-  tniiiiing 
I  th(!  ere  is  tiiiiK  n.n  importunt  ingn'dic-iit 
I  iatvllpcltinl  tsJumtioii  and  in  nvitJietic 
iltucc  The  ■■jtrroim-  of  th"  intflh^'tiial 
OdHn  of  the  sriua  M)ii(N-ma  itnilf  with 
ha  permption  of  tJii>  piisition  of  nhJRctx 
n  span:,  of  their  tiiagTiitucIc,  mill  of  their 
turai.-f risttu  form.  It  t.t  n«w  known 
ib«  •string  thinj.'s  in  tlieir  ri^dit  jilm*  is 
M  ori^mj,  but  is  aojuirvd  by  the  aid  of 


expi-riiince  and  ths  iissociatjon  of  imprce- 
sions  of  sight  with  tliose  of  touch.  The 
w)uL-(ilfir  nmy  do  much  to  render  the 
child  more  ready  and  exact  in  rpcognising 
tho  distanc-  and  the  roal  size  of  objects. 
The  education  of  the  eye  coucenm  itsulf, 
however,  more  especially  with  training  it 
to  a  nice  and  accui-at^  observation  of 
form.  Here  care  must  be  taken  to  direct 
the  Att«ntion  of  the  child  to  the  charac- 
tt^ristic  differences  of  linea — u  straight, 
bent,  or  curved,  \-crticftl,  horiaontttl,  or 
ol>lii:|ue  ;  then  to  the  way  in  which  lin«« 
are  t^ombined  so  as  to  produce  whn,t  wu 
call  an  outline  or  form,  and  more  particu- 
larly to  the  relations  of  prtiportion.  A 
tine  observation  of  nature,  aa  well  as  apti- 
tude in  all  the  nicer  manual  exercises, 
frijui  drawiti){  and  writin;^  upwards,  de- 
pends upon  ail  eye  tritined  to  tlie  accurate 
perception  of  fonii.  The  other  chief  func- 
tion of  the  eye,  the  discrind nation  and 
appreciation  of  colour,  though  of  consider- 
aldo  importance  as  subserving  knowledge, 
suhsTTves  in  a  &till  larger  measure  the 
gi-atiticatioii  of  thp  feelings.  The  jibility 
to  distinguish  finely  one  colour  from 
another,  and  to  derive  |)I ensure  from 
colour,  is  one  con.<picuous  chimwit  in  the 
love  of  nature.  In  addition  to  this  it 
forma  u  princi^ial  ingredient  in  wtiat  we 
call  artistic  biate,  as  euijdoyed  not  only 
ulioiit  pictures,  but  about  dress,  household 
decoration,  A-c.  Children  vary  much  in 
the  natural  degree  of  their  colour  sensi- 
bility; but,  save  where  there  is  a  distinct 
organic  defect  amounting  to  colo  ui'- blind - 
neas,  iJiey  may  be  led  by  a  pi'ojier  system 
of  traiidng  to  dl^'riuiinate  and  enjoy 
eulours.  This  sysleui  should  begin  by 
rendering  the  chUd  familiar  with  the 
elementary  varieties  —  via.  red,  yellow, 
green,  and  blue — and  then  exercising  him 
in  discriminating  the  several  sub- varieties 
of  each  of  these,  including  the  compound 
tiJita,  as  orange  (i.e.  reddish -yd low}.  Such 
discrimination  of  colours  one  from  ano^'*i3r 
should  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  clasriG- 
cation  of  like  or  related  colours.  Thus 
the  child  should  In-  able,  not  only  to  dis- 
tinguish the  several  reds,  but  t«  group 
them  all  under  the  general  head  'red.' 
This  sffitelnatic  knowledge  of  colour  ilU- 
pties  a  very  carefully  selected  colour  voca- 
liuliLry  such  as  we  see  employed  by  artists, 
dyers,  Ac.  Since  colour  is  more  inter- 
esting to  oliildren  tluin  form,  and  tho 
per<;e]>Uon  of    it   is  muck  &iu\\i\i:T,  ^« 


edooatjon  of  tlii^cnTonriiPnsnnliould  precede 
to  KUDO  exlif^nt  t)mt  of  tlie  si'USP  al  (oral. 
A  niimbfr  of  simple-  nnil  ngref-able  ocoii- 
luit.imis  litl^Hl  to  lievi-lop  tliP  colour- sense, 
such  as  niimlitig  out  a,  iiuniber  of  (Hlfereiil 
eolriiirpil  objecla,  iiiatehiuj;  one  colour  with 
KDolher,  arruiifiiuf*  colours  in  a  graduated 
eories,  mav  be  approprial«ty  introduced 
iuto  the  nursery  or  iufant  class  (cf.  article 
Perception), 

Eyesight  in  often  seriounly  injured  hy 
scliool-work  under  iinfavniimlile  comli- 
tinna.  The  prntoni/rii  cr/^tion  nf  ihe.  cyoo 
whinh  19  involvpd  in  scfiiig  iiPtir  objects 
iinj>lies  a  strain  »f  the  RO(y>tiinio(luting  ap- 
purutua  of  the  child's  eye  (pBpei'ially  the 
ciliary  tuuselea,  whiuh  alt*^r  the  I'onvexity 
of  the  lens  of  the  eye).  ThJa  evil  is  com- 
tnoEily  iuci-eawd  by  badly  arra,nf;ed  desks 
ftnd  seats,  aud  by  the  scholar  being  aliawed 
to  read  with  his  head  bent  over  the  book, 
and  probably  in  a  bad  position  for  reveiT- 
ing  the  light.  The  eye*  should  never  be 
allowed  to  come  nearer  thnn  twelve  inches 
from  the  Imok  or  skte  ;  and  if  n.  sebolur 
is  noticed  per9ist<!nt!y  to  hold  it  nearer 
than  this  distiinoe,  a  message  should  be 
sent  to  his  jiiirents  that  an  esaminiition  of 
the  eyes  by  an  eye-surgeon  is  required. 
An  inadrqucttf.  anmitnt  itf  light,  or  un  ill- 
directed  light,  is  another  cuuse  of  over- 
strain of  the  eyes.  (6cs  also  Lichtisg.) 
The  preparation  of  hoiue-lessons  in  nemi- 
darkness  is  a  coniuiou  cause  of  injury  to 
Uie  eyes.  ImpriijKi-  tifpe  of  reading  and 
Other  hooka  tends  to  produce  the  same  re- 
sult, Roman  is  much  better  than  Ctotluc 
type,  and  the  excess  of  myopia  among 
Oermans  is  to  some  extent  ascribable 
to  their  use  of  the  Utter  type.  The 
thickness  of  up  and  down  strokes,  the 
spaces  between  letters  and  words,  and  he- 
twi-Pii  bnen,  and  the  length  of  hnea,  ail 
require  attention.  If  thu  letterpress  is 
derived  froin  a  woni-out  fount  un  imper- 
fect iinpri'SSJon  of  tlie  hitters  is  produced. 
Tlio  (vmslruction  of  such  letters  us  A  and 
h,  V  Olid  n,  should  be  eajiecially  pn-cise. 
Pale  ink  and  jjriauiy  states  are  very  trying 
to  the  eyiiH,  and  w>  iikewiBe  is  a.  glossed 
(Wiper.  Slaps  diould  contain  as  few  data 
BS  puHsible,  and  the  lettering  Htiould  nut  be 
too  fiii«.  (For  further  detaila  see  Scliool 
hyyiene,  p.  113:  Sonnenscheiu.)  AWiIle- 
uvrk  in  girW  schools  is  more  trying  to  the 
eyes  than  any  work  boys  have  to  do.  In 
moderately  Sne  linen,  as  a  shirt-front, 
then  uc  120  threads  to  an  inch ;  and  as 


what  is  considered  pMcl  work 
taking  up  four  Uiraads — two  id  CtddI 
two  lieliind  tlie  linen — this  means  work 
to  nV'i"^'''     ^^^  drawing  and  needle* 
tlie  best  light  is  from   ahoTi]i,  and 
should   only   be  undertaken   during 
hright«gt  hours  of    the  day.     'J'bn 
most  common  defects  of  the  rye  in  ■ 
dren    arc    hypemietropia,    myopia, 
astigmatism. 

HyprrmHTtipia,  or  long  tight.  ■■  a  t 
dition   in  which  the  eye  is  shart«r 
before  backwards  than  tisual,  and 
fore  ruyi!  of  light  do  not  ooiive  to  a  I 
on  the  retina,  hut  behind  it,    Sudi  chik 
require  to  accommodate  the  eye  (i 
the  lens  more  convex)  even  for  aeeii 
jects  at  a  dist&nce,  and  fi>r  near  vision^ 
strain  on  tlieir  eyes  bccome-s  ttill 
Consequently  th<i  eyes  becoBic 
and  the  lids  tend  to  stick  togetIi<r  in-) 
ninming.    The  child  of  ten  ninken  tni 
and  is  thought  to  lie  idle,  trhi-:!  realljr] 
is    lalioiiring    under   grmt   ditlicultlet 
vision.     Thi-  condition  is  often 
for  short  eight,  beoanse  the  edbrts  at  I 
conimodation  are  often  exceasi^  e.  and  i 
ser]ueiit!y  the  botik    is  held   uearer 
nearer  to  his  eyes.     A  ooHvergeut 
of  the  eye  is  sometimes  produ««l. 

In  Mi/ii/iia,  or  t/iorl  eight,  Oie  eye  i 
ahnorniidly  long  from  before  haekv 
so  that  rays  of  light  tend  to  be  foes 
in  front  of  the  retina.  The  child  ' 
his  book  near  bis  eyes,  in  order  to 
the  r,ays  of  light  more  divergent, 
therefore  more  easily  focusaed  on 
tina.  Myopia  isdistinguishe^lfromh] 
raetropia  by  the  fact  that  distant ' 
improved  liy  a  concavo  lens.  If 
can  see  equally  as  well  at  a  dis 
through  a  convex  i<^ns  as  without,  h) 
nietropia  ejtists,  Hj-permetropia  in 
due  to  school- work,  though  thin  marmiW 
secondary  troubles.  Myopia,  on  the  otbtf 
liatid,  is  increjiscd,  and  sonietiniea  cauwd, 
by  school-work  under  unfavourable  condi- 
tions. 

Aftigmatignt  is  a  condition  of  the  tn 
in  which  the  curvature  of  tiie  eornwi  \i 
not  uniform,  and  therefore  rays  of  light 
entei-iiig  it  at  dtffei'enl  meridians  havr  • 
different  focus.  It  is  nometinies  calUd 
'  slow  sight,'  and  is  a  common  cause  Oi 
what  has  been  called  'artiticial  stupiiiitjr, 
which  is  quite  remediable  by  skilfully 
applied  glasses. 
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Actt— These  Art*,  Uie  most 
it  of  which  wae  du-iiod  early  hi 
Qhmii'b  reign  through  the  i^H'orte  of 
a«nrenth  El^ri  of  Shftfteshurj,  have  had 
most  iiDportant  induoDce  upoo  educa- 
inutmwb  n*  tJivir  adoption  wae  a 
(D^ition  of  th*  right  of  tho  StaU»  to 
rp  tn  lirtwren  pnmit  and  child  with  a 
frw  to  Uni  pmniotiaTi  of  the  moriil,  iiitnl- 
ebwl,  *n(i  iitiysital  w<>U-)ipitig  of  the 
tter.  TJie  Ediutttion  Aet*  were  th« 
Bceuury  out'.'OLiiie  u(  legiBltitiuii  for  liriiil- 
g  Uie  houn  of  labour  of  uhildreu  and 
nog  pertons.  .Th»  sericB  of  stu-tntPM  re 
tins  ^  Kucji  legislation  were  coiiaolidHtetl 
the  Fuctofy  and  Workshop  Ac:t  of  1878. 
j»ong!i~t  other  important  reflations  the 
St  OMtkes  provision  for  ensuring  the  at- 
twUnnp  at  school  of  rhiJdren  employed 
buAi^fn**  and  workshops.  Thn  Act  de- 
ft 'child  '  as  any  perann  undsr  foiir- 
yt-nn  of  ngu,  and  a  'yiHiiig  pentfin' 
I  oFiy  pcrwin  bnlween  the  ages  of  foiir- 
!i"n  una  fight«!ti. 

F&CUlty  ix  cnmmnnjy  di^fincd  as  a  dis- 
iw?t  and  original  powerof  thpmind,  by  the 
Itkia  of  which  a  jiarticiilnr  claHS  of  ineiitnl 
mdart*  sriM-i.  Thi-  [mwm  commonly 
boirn  lu  fiiL'uttim  nn  thi-  intfUectunI 
OTrcm,  luarkcd  off  aa  pcrcKiitioii,  attntiory, 
■Mcioatiou,  and  reuaxii.  rh«  division  <if 
niS  intAsiicIi  faoultim  marks  tlie  earlier 
Mfiw  ot  development  of  paycholoj^y.  and 
I  open  to  the  objection  that  it  reeolves 
>hat  is  realty  an  organic  unity  into  a 
mber  of  separate  agents.  Accordingly 
I  recent  p^'chology  the  attempt  has  heeii 
■de  to  r^Dce  the  operation  of  the  several 
inih^es  In  more  fundamental  forms  of 
(tiTitjr.  Titos,  l>r.  Uain  gives  as  the 
fan(tuD«Dt«l  functions  of  inti'llert'. 
iminntJon,  flonsciousnoss  of  JSinii- 
,  and  ItctontivenRss.  Th(^  familiar 
inctionn  of  the  mental  faculticK  an*  of 
crnivmii^npc  (o  thn  rduc-ator,  eapfi- 
ly  aa  tbry  amiwirr  to  sii  ccfvtsi vr  stages  of 
i(al  growth.  (.Sw  Di^vkmu'Mknt.)  At 
mmit!  timn  thn  i-ducator  should  Ik)  on 
guard  agatRnt  thii  error  that  thtr  npem< 
of  dilTcrnnt  fii<riiUi<^x  an-  nidictilly 
ict  fmm  onn  another.  It  may  he 
■fely  md  tliat  the  wlioli.-  theory  nf  me- 
HfT-tnuning  baa  suWi^md  from  tin?  orro- 
MMtt Mippwtition  that itisafnculty  njmrt, 


whereaH  iti  truth  the  [wrfect  tmining  of  It 
iiecL-sttarily  involves  much  that  ia  eom- 
moiily  covered  by  tlie  tarm  observation, 
and  uot  a  little  of  what  we  mean  by  judg' 
ment.  (&W  Mbhobt.)  Similarly,  the  train 
ing  of  the  imagination  and  of  the  faculty 
of  thought  or  I'eason  has  been  too  widely 
mmdcrcd  by  the  etiucator.  Rightly  con- 
c<pived,  imagination  is  an  essential  pr«- 
Hmi  nary  process  in  thinking;  and  thi'tmin- 
ingof  the  imagination,  hy  giving  the  mind 
humility  in  sepaniting  arid  recombining  its 
iiiijirPSsiojiB,  is  prepiiring  tlie  way  fur  the 
processes  of  alistract  thougliti  (iSVe  Flem- 
ing, Vo<ralniliiry  of  Phiffiaophy,  "  Faculty'; 
Bain,  Menliil  .SViVhcc.  Introd.  chap.  1.  ; 
Sully,  Tttich-tr^g  Unndbook.  p.  45  and  fol- 
lowing.)   .S'fie  Univeimitiks. 

Fagging.    .SVh  BrLtviNO. 

Tairy  Tales  and  Fables.   .SW  FrtTios. 

Fear  i»  an  eniotJon  of  a  disagreealilo 
chnracter,  having  a  distinctly  df^rcssing 
eflect  on  the  energies  of  mind  and  body. 
It  is  the  feeling  of  uneasiness  and  ap 
prrhension  that  arisen  in  presence  of  a 
danger,  i.e.  a  prospect  of  evil  or  suff«r- 
ing  in  sonie  shape.  Lt  is  Fin  instinctiva 
i^motion,  having  ila  root  in  the  impulse  of 
■elf- preservation,  which  includes  the  ten- 
deni^y  to  shrink  from  what  is  painfuL  A« 
Huch  it  shows  itself  in  a  distinct  foi-m  very 
e^trly  in  life,  and  is  iiideeil  one  of  the  lead- 
ing emotional  featui-es  of  childhood.  It  is 
held  by  some  evolutionists  that  certain 
forms  of  fear — e.g.  of  Viig  animals  juid 
strangers — which  certainly  appear  within 
the  (ii-st  year  of  life,  are  the  inherited  in- 
sults of  ancestral  experience.  It  is  a  moot 
point  whether  children  have  any  instinc- 
tive fear  of  the  de.rk.  Kear  tjikes  one  of 
two  forms— that  of  definite  apprehension 
of  some  known  form  of  evil,  as  where  the 
hiimt  child  dreads  the  hrc  ;  and  that  of 
vagne  fonel'oding  in  presence  of  the  un- 
known. This  last  enters  into  children's 
disUke  of  strange  surroundings.  It  also 
has  its  place  in  a  more  disguised  form  in 
the  childish  feeling  of  awe  be-fore  what  is 
great  or  sublime.  Their  sense  nf  inferio- 
rity to  their  elders  in  physical  strength, 
knowle<lge,  Ac,  favours  the  development 
of  this  feeling  ;  and  llius  it  may  be  said 
that  childish  timidity  helps  to  sustuin  the 
attitude  of  revei'cuoe.   Ftuui  Udb  Wvvi  ba- 


eountof  th«  characteristics  of  the  emotion 
it  may  be  seen  tlinl  th@  editcator's  tA«k  in 
relation  to  it  is  nf>t  (i  simple  one.    On  th(i 
one  hfiiid  tlif  rhild  i"equirp8  to  bn  slii^'Iiind 
froo)  thn  iniwrifw  of  fear  in  all  its  mom 
intpnKi'  find   injurious  ffii-ma.      Notliing  is 
inort!  to   Im  (Ifpreciitml  in  the  e«rly  train- 
ing t)f  chilttrcn  tlian  a  threiit  of  iiny  evi! 
wliifli,  by  its  vustnesH  anij  unfamiliurity, 
ovcr'powerB their  intiigi nation.  Thejought, 
too.    to    be   lielpetl   to   nd    tliemsulves   of 
t  hjUsU  and  «upt<itilitiouB  forma  uf  tear  by  a 
§ouDilei'  kuowledf^e  of  things ;  and  Itistly, 
tbeir  exti-onie    liability  to  fear,  with  it« 
Dntumi  TOorsI    out.Krowth   of  cowardice, 
ehould  bi'  corroctod  by  a  judicious  exercise 
of  the  virtiirx  of  iviui'agi'  and  endurance. 
(.V™  CoiI«A«K. )    Wbiln,  hnwevp.r,  the  edu- 
cator hiis  thus  to  repress  II nd  rcstrniu  feiir, 
he  most  be  cart-ful  not  to  undcrvjihw  it  os 
u  feeling  suljservitut  to  the  child's   self- 
prest-rvalionjaiid  promotive  of  theiittitude 
of  reverence  and  obedience.   Foolish  reck- 
lessness is  almost  as  fjir  removed  from  true 
couragfi  as  cowardice,  and   in  bovB  of  a  i 
Cfrlain  tempeivtment  requires  close  watch-  I 
ing.    The  moat  liitiicult  problem,  perhaps, 
in  the  educntioiml  management  of  fear  is  i 
to  iissigTi  it  its  proper  plai^o  in  moral  dis-  | 
cipline.      Here   it  is   the   correlative   of 
punishment,  and  an  appeal  to  it  is  conse-  . 
qunntly  implied  in  any  system  of  gnveni-  I 
mtint.     At  the  same  time  the  depi'essing 
und   injurious  elfocta   of   intensin   fear   or 
terror  clearly  iniposo  rigid  limitx  on  the  i 
use  of  ibe  motive,     in  order  to  secure  the  | 
disciplinary  value  of  frair  without  these 
diawlHicks  we  must  be  careful  to  avoid 
eveiylliing  in  tlie  shape  of  harsh  tyranny, 
and   to   threaten  oidy   such   evils   ns  are 
definite,  and  such  as   huve  u  magnitude 
sutticicnt  to  det*r,  but  not  to  frighten  or 
overpower.   (Sffhockeoaadnaifiun,  sect. 
1 1  !> ;   ^tiiin,  Siiueatinn  im  a  Scii-nef.  p.  66  ; 
an<l  Sully,  Tn/i-lm-'s  /liiiiilio-ii:.  p.  3G6.) 

Fetbl'ger,  Joliamtl^az  von(6.at(:Jreat 
Glogau,  irL'4,  d.  ITf^e).— RoiDsn  (Aitheiic 
priest,  t-ducutfd  at  Drrslnu,  and  appointed 
Abbot  of  8aguD  in  176*-'.  He  was  a  great 
reformer  of  schools  in  Silesia  aTid  A  ustria, 
Attrattwl  bythe  workof  Hcckorat  Berlin, 
be  founded  new  nchools,  published  cla«&ica, 
and  givt  hinmelf  up  Ui  reform  the  popular 
sohoola.  Tiie  CJovernment  of  Prussia  offi- 
cially entrusted  him  with  tlic  work  of  re- 
om.'an^iig  schools  in  Sileiiia.  He  pub- 
lished various  works  setting  forth  his  aim 
Id  education,  wliloli    wan   *  tu  xlorti  the 


memory  not  onlv  with  words  but    . 
to  train  tho  undi--n>tiui<)in);,  and  to 
ri~tl«sTtinn,  to  unfold  the  reason  of 
and  makcthrm  intelligible,  (ocdo 
dnnts  by  mcniia  of  (|U(«tioDS  knd  . 
t>wingt<>tlie  success  of  Fdbigwinf 
Muriu  Tlu'resa   appointod    him  dii 
general  of  bcIiooIs  iu  her  dominiona,) 
published    (1774)   detailed   rubo  fdl 
schools,  wliicb  he  dividnd  into  tlireej 
Felbigur  a<lvoefttod  comi>u!siory  edtio 
He  subsequently  rooniv^d  fruin  "' 
priory  of  Prcsburg  and  &  peuaioo^ 
when  Joseph  oame  to  tlie  tiiroti«  bs 
favour,  and  was   compelled  to 
Preshurg.  whrra  be  devoted  himsnU  ( 
forming  the  scliooU  of  Hung&ry. 

Fellow. — This  term  signilies  tbo  1 
bership  of  a  learned  society  or  of 
lege.  At  Oxford  and  Uuai; 
applied  to  a  member  of  a.  coUegn  mi 
tici|)ate8  in  its  revenue  wid  govi^n 
FellowK  are  usoftily  olcwted  fn>iii  tliil 
clielorswbobavotAKf^n  tliehighi!*t<' 
but  in  some  case.*  then-  is  un  exainl 
for  the  Fellowships.  At  different  i 
both  at  Oxfoni  and  Cambridge  the  F« 
ships  are  held  under  varying  cOB 
As  a  rule,  they  are  worth  from  StC 
2^01.  a  year,  with  rooms  and 
and  are  trenahle  for  about  seveo 
When  a  Fellow  holds  office  in  hU  i 
ho  is  pennitled  to  retain  his  Fellod 
after  the  prescribed  term  of  years,  fl 
the  new  sUtutHs  Fellowships  &re  nol" 
forfeited  by  ma-rriage. 

FeUow-Commonen.  —  Q«neraltj 

sons  of  noblemen  or  young  tncn  of  I 

I  atOxford  and  Cambridge,  who  par  »l 

rate  of    fees,  and  are   peniiittoil   toj 

I  with  the  Fellows,  and  to  gniduntc  wV 

I  examination.     They  are  now  conlioi 

Downing  College,  C^anlbridglV    (A'ea  i 

versity  Snobs'  in  Thackeray's     Ikf 

Siiulw.) 

Female  Educanon.     Sea  Eduq 

OP  tllRW. 

Feiielon(ft.fttPerigord,IG5I,rf.rf 
brai,  Ul."!).  -  Tliis  OiiitiuguialuM]  S 
writor  B.nd  tlieologian  bas  a  place  \ 
histflrip-  of  education,  as  thr  autbol 
treatise  on  Thf  Sduealtoti  o/Oirlt.\ 
he  prepureil  at  the  request  of  the  M 
Duche^e  de  Beauviltiers,  who,  besU 
veral  sons,  hod  a  family  of  eight  'tniii 
Fi''nelon  also  direct«cl  the  iHlucationl 
Due  de  Bourgogne,  nnd  it  wiu  wlulj 
engaged  that  he  wrote  MromI  cii 


FICHTE.  JOHAS 


fift^-^i 


ac  worfca,  luuluding  the  /{rfiiirit  ilf» 
aiii!  TiUmaqitf,  whicli  BIT  still 
rit««  with  the  suhoolliov!!  nn<l  Rtrlii 
j  oitly  of  Knince,  but  of  oilier  ountrit^ 
Ficht«.  Johann  GottUeb  {17G2-IHU). 
IB  of  tie  ej"xh  muki-i-B  iii  tiia  liist/iry 
^0«niian  philosophy.  H«  vnde&vuurM 
««tAblj«h  idcAlism  upoti  the  bam  of 
dousnt^iH,  and  to  oonsti-uct  aciMi06 
llip  uiumptioa  that  all  ktiowleiigo 
nil  act  of  the  ''igo,'  or  B«tire  prini.'i[)le 
I  whicJi  tlie  '  non  iigo'  is  the  postulated 
juct.  Thoufih  I'lchtv  WM  accused  of 
u,  Im;  bud  »  lofty  idral  of  Deity, 
d.'be  said,  'munt  Im!  bclii^vod  in,  not 
We  oui  wily  know  Him  na  the 
I  Onler  of  ttie  world ;  iind  to  attribuli! 
l_iJitn  intelligence  or  p-rswiJility  is  to 
into  AnthroponioqthUin.'  Fichti?  Cur- 
beld  tlwt  it  is  action  aloui*  tluit  l-oii- 
nality,  and  thai  qjjou  uuraelvt>(i 
dc^ndfi  th*  mniiifeatattou  of  the 
1,  tliB  milUAtion  of  which  is  but  the 
1  devrlu{>iiH-nt  of  ourselves.  Therefore, 
i  is  to  QurHtlvi-a  thnt  we  niu8t  direct  our 
utioD,  and  education  mast  aim  con- 
■tly  Bt  Ihiji  si-tf-dfvnlopment  in  thn 
to  tvsUisL*  the  good,  thi!  iiti'^fiil,  itiid 
>b«ttutiful.  Man.hcheld,  iscommnndrd 
to  be  moral  by  tin?  nrcrssity  of  liis  iiature, 
T«  be  virtaoiM  U  to  fulljl  ad  inti'irin]  Inw, 
not  to  oIm-'v  au  tixtenml  one.  Kichte  de- 
nied tliat  lUBii  wtts  liorn  natui'iiily  prnne 
toevil,  Aud  uQirmed  that  hix  niitiinil  dis- 
f(«itioD  was  to  love,  tlioujth  it  wns  nrci-a- 
IBfT  for  him  to  arrive  itt  immility  by 
wnstBut  edbrt  Ua  held  tlitit  man  ih 
perfKlible,  And  tliat  Jt  is  poiuihie  by 
wuifi  of  well  direou^  etlucatioii  to  elTeot 
dttmoTBl  ekvtttion  not  oidy  of  iiidividuuJa 
htof  iMtions.  His  educattonul  i<ltML»  are 
OMaiiMd  for  tlie  most  purl  In  liia  AildrnM 
bl4«  OtrmaH  A'ation.,  T/if  .V'Uvrt  of  tim 
Sdetar,  «nd  TA-r  Ckir-tcterinlicg  of  llie 
Fnarat  A^r.  'I'hc  two  last  of  these  have 
bsen  tniulnti^  into  tinglish. 

Fiction.— Kniry  Ulp  and  F.ible,  the 
dfji^ht  of  thif  tthildhood  of  men  and 
MtiooB,  r-xcrt  ■  powrrfiil  inHiiencp  in  the 
dtvcU^Moent  nf  the  ititoilerl  iind  thr  nmo- 
t  '.OS,  and  in  the  formntion  of  character, 
aud  c<in>M|upntly  ttic  indiKpciisablo  aids 
to  ndaaliun.  Not  only  ;)oi-tic  in  all  o^Nt, 
bat  other  rul«n  id  llie  i-nipirct  nf  thought, 
liM  tmriy  Gre«k  pl)il(i!i»iiher»,  the  fnundem 
i^f  ^^tigiou■  systeins,  and  er<<n  lomc  of  th<i 
-real  diAOOverer*  lu  Kcii-noe,  huvi?  reoog- 
Kued  ill*  power  of  Iwtion  as  u  iDedium 


for  the  cnmniiinic'jition  of  truth ;  and  oil 
ilic!  gn^kt  edufAtioiial  reformers —Locke, 
Pdrtaloxxi,  Fruwbel,  CouieniuB — have  re- 
oominendwl  the  judiciuus  culLivatiun  of 
tlie  fu(!ulty  to  wbicli  fiction  appeals,  as 
OttWDlioJ  tu  the  h<»lthy  devL-lupment  of 
child'UatnreL  'As  soon  as  a  t-hild  has 
learned  to  read,' says  Locke. 'itisdeairable 
to  pJace  in  his  hands  pleasant  books,  suited 
to  hiacApacity,  wherein  the  entertainment 
that  he  tlnds  might  draw  him  on,  and  re- 
ward his  pains  in  rending;  and  yot  not 
BUch  BB  should  fill  his  head  with  perfectly 
uscIms  tnimpi-ry,  c>r  lay  the  princijiles  of 
vice  and  folly.  To  this  |>urpose  I  think 
.Eimpii  /ViWrmthe  IhsI,  which  lining  stories 
apt  to  delight  and  entertain  a  child,  may 
yet  ufTord  utit^ful  rellections  to  a  grown 
tnan,  au<l  if  his  memory  retain  them  all 
liia  life  after,  he  will  not  repent  to  Iind 
tlieiu  there,  amongst  his  manly  thoughts 
and  sei-ious  business.'  jEsop,  howover,  is 
but  one  amongst  the  enclianti^rs  with 
whose  works  it  ii  desirable  tis  fiiniitiaruA 
tlio  minds  of  children.  Great  care,  how- 
ever, should  bo  taken  in  selecting  works 
of  liction,  thot  they  are  works  of  real  on- 
pbantrnent,  works  coiistructfHl  on  those 
true  ivrti%tic  principltis  wliicJi  lie  at  tlie 
foundation  of  n  just  cnncnption  of  tlie 
humorous  and  the  ]iathetic,  tlie  heroic, 
the  beautiful,  and  tlif  good.  Tliere  will 
then  be  no  dnngpr  of  tlie  child's  reverence 
for  truth  lieiiig  violated,  even  though  the 
stories  given  him  tu  read  open  up  to  him 
the  vistas  of  fairyland,  which  can  havo  no 
existence  enuept  in  the  ima^nation,  and 
recount  to  him  the  marvellous  adventures 
and  ocuurreucoswhich  could  never  happen 
ui  actual  experience.  On  the  contrary, 
his  love  of  truth  will  be  fostered  by  such 
stories,  which  are  revelations  of  the  ideal, 
the  only  truly  and  permanently  real. 
What  we  call  thn  real  passes  awiiy,  in 
fact,  is  never  existent  for  two'  moments 
together  in  the  same  state,  hut  the  ideal 
lives  for  ever.  The  real  Homer,  the  real 
Shakespeare  have  trocideii  the  road  to 
rfusty  death,  hot  tlie  ideals  of  Jfomer  and 
Shakespeare,  the  men  and  women  they 
created,  are  irumortal.  It  IB  possible, 
however,  to  apjieal  ttiomuch  to  tlie  child's 
imagination,  and  by  means  of  fiction  to 
producti  unhealthy  excitement,  which,  is 
injurious  to  the  natural  development  of 
the  moral  and  intellectual  nature;  there- 
fore \\e,  should  be  discouraged  as  much  se 
possible  from  tlie  penual  of  UiQ«mt&^tm>i\«.\ 


I 


triwh  wliieh  Mr.  Ruakiit  would  pliMW  la 
hi»  c!Lt<!fi'"7  oi'ioui  liutiou,' u,u(]  U)  wliioh, 
unf'irtuimtf ly,  si'lioolboya  havv  ha<]  too 
Veiuly   aoL't^s    bIih*   the    introduction    of 

p  {iriiiliii^  and  competitive  publish- 
Most  of  tlie  periodicals  now  puh- 
lidbed  for  tbe  special  delectation  of  lioys 
and  eirls  belong  to  tht?  'foul  fii-taon"  c]ass. 
and  should  be  kfipt  out  of  their  way  with 
as  mucli  cnution  iix  wc  would  remove 
from  thrtm  tliv  tt^inpbition  to  imbibe  nr- 
di-nt  spirit*. 

First  Grade  Schools.    See  CL.\aaivi- 

CATrON. 

Firth  Colles^-    ^'W  Proviscial  Col- 

OOES. 

Flogging.      Set   Cokpoeal   Ptnibh- 

MENT. 

Floor  Space  reijuires  considerntion  In 

the  eoiiKtniclioii  of  school  builfiings  as 
well  lis  cubic  sp/ice.  A  very  high.  cHJIing 
will  not  compi^iistite  for  deficient  floor 
Bpftce.  A  splice  eiiclosisl  within  four  high 
wilUx  and  without  ii  roof  would,  if 
crowik-d,  BjM.-t'dity  Ih-ooiup  stuffy  uiid  of- 
fouiiive.  'Lofty'  and  'airy,'  jib  applied 
to  rooms,  ure  by  no  lueanH  neceiuiikrity 
KynonyiQoua.  Any  height  above  12  feet 
lias  but  little  influence  on  the  purity  of 
thfi  lowor  atmosphere  in  which  the  chil- 
dren hu»fl  to  live  ;  and  even  free  cruHfl 
ventilation  near  tlie  hi^h  ceiling  w^Ill  not 
necetiaarily  purify  the  lower  atmosphere. 
The  Engiith  Education  Department  give 
80  cubic  feel  as  the  minimum  spnce  per 
Bcholar.andS  square  feet  fis  the  minimum 
floor  space  allowable.  In  the  opinion  of 
»me  sanitnrinns,  however,  this  minimum 
is  much  lower  than  sanitary  requirements 
demand.  At  Iciisl  l.'i  HijU/irn  feet  of  floor 
space,  it  is  nrgod,  should  ho  nllowed  per 
child,  which,  reckoning  the  height  of  the 
rooms  na  10  f™t,  would  givo  150  cubic 
feet  of  spactt  for  each  child.  About  l,&00 
cubic  ft»t  of  fresh  air  are  required  for  each 
pupil  per  h<iur  ;  thcircfcire,  witJi  ilii  allow- 
ancn  of  IftO  cubic  £«■!  ot  space,  it  is 
vrident  that  the  air  must  !«■  n-pleriished 
ev(!ry  six  minuUis,  i.e.  ten  times  in  an 
hour.  Such  frequent  rejileniBhment  of  the 
nir,  however,  is  not  successfully  carried 
out  in  practice  except  in  warm  weatlter. 
(Hkh  Ahciiitecture.) 

Foreign  Teachen.    See  Tuacubiui. 

Forestry. —Though  nearly  every  other 
civilised  State  pusseesea  one  or  more  forest 
schools,  there  is  in  this  country  no  or- 
ganised system  of  forestry  instnictioa  in 


existence  excepting  in  connection  irith  I 
ladiao  Service:  and  even  students  fori 
forestry  department  of  that  service 
required  to  visit  on"  or  other  of  th*  Oo 
tinental  forejstry  schools.     The  witn 
examined   before   the    Committiti  nf 
House  of  Commons  recently  npjiointtdl 
inquire  into  the   subject,   were  gener 
and  stringly  of  opinion  tliat  tite  establld 
ment  of  forest  schools,  or  at  any  fat«( 
some  organised  system  of  (orait  lustne 
lion  ill  this  country,  would  be  very  de 
ubl«  ;  but  Uiey  differed  considerably  m  I 
the  beot  mode   in   which  this  roi^t  T 
effected.     As  regards  the  formation  of  i 
forest  school,  the  Committ«e  connd 
that  more  than  one  centre  of 
would  be  desimblc  ;  though  in  thn 
instanca  it  might  be  well  to  csiablinh  i 
school  only,  in  order  to  sccum  the 
complete    equipment,   the    bi-st   t*a*ihB 
and  a  sufficiency  of  studenla.    The  ludil 
forest  students,  they  thought,  mi^ht 
stitut«  a  nucleus.  The  IndiiinGovenune 
is  already  at  some  expense  on  their  behl 
and  it  is  proliable  that  the  fees  fiom  < 
students  would  nearly  if   not  altoget 
repay  any  additional  expense  which  th 
udiuis^iou  would  entail.    The  school  wcii 
doubtless  be  situated  in  England,  buti 
Conimittee  urged  that  a  school  for  I 
land  is  also  urgently  needed,  and 
also  of  opinion  that  it  would  probably  1 
desirable  to  found  another  in  Ireland. 

The  following  is  a  syllabus  of  the 
course  of  study  at  the  School  of  Fomu; 
at  Neustadt  Eberswalde,  in  ]}nuidrnburj. 
This  is  a  superior  school,  all  mnttitn  con- 
ncctei:!  with  the  mannj^mnnt  of  fnrtsU 
being  taught  theoreticnlly  and  pmctically. 
The  aubjecta  are  :  Tlie  cultivation  of 
woods  and  forests,  forest  taxation,  politi- 
cal economy  in  general,  ami  with  spevial 
appliciition  to  the  ad  ministration  of  (oceete; 
history  and  literature  of  forest  tuaumge- 
mont,  knowledge  uf  game  and  gainelieep- 
ing,  naturitl  sciences  in  generaJ,  geaeni 
lx>tany,  forest  botany,  the  anatomjr  at 
plants,  general  entomology,  special  kno«- 
ledge  of  forest  ii;aecta,  natural  histonf  of 
vertebrate  animals  in  general,  and  of  birds 
in  especial ;  arithmetic  and  analysis  with 
reference  to  matters  occurring  in  the  man- 
agement of  forests,  geometry  and  trigono- 
nietry  for  the  purposes  of  practical  survey- 
ing, the  niatheniatical  principle*  of  road- 
making,  stereometry  and  niatlinmntical 
geography,  plan-drawing,  nKchanical  phy- 
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tbe  fonosof  Prufisiaa  (ort«t  uieiuiun'' 

its,  civil  l&w  with  ref«r«ii(H  to  tlii'  ud- 

listratioii  of  ioivst»  Miid  K^iue,  the  pru- 

.ioD  nnd  police  of  forests,  chemistry, 

',  ajmSitDicfil  phj'sica,  ami  the 

of  plnntn.     Two  diiys  a  week 

ili-vfttwl  to  prnctical  studies  in  the 

lararts  brlo(i]^n;t!  to  tho  institution,  aod 

io  «unimt-r  rxcuraicms  iirt-  mudp  daily  for 

fciHittiic  HtudiuH  aiiil  jimotico  in  SDrveying 

Fonn.  —This  word  is  umvI  in  thn  piihlin 
is  of  Etislaiul  to  Hi^tify  not  only  thn 
on  which  pupils  sit,  but  th«  cluss 
Io  which  they  belong;.  It  in  thus  eauivn.- 
knt  to  the  word  '  stiuidanl '  us  tixed  iii  th«t 
ddnoiitnry  schools.  'ITiere  are  generally 
■he  forms  in  the  great  public  schools,  but 
lb*  numbfir  rnrips,  and  the  order  of  prece- 
il»no"  comtiMtico from  the  lowest,  numlier. 
TIiui  thf  fint-fonn  hoys  ini  those  in  tbe 

.  :.it',rv  ulagi-  or  loWfst.  pUkk. 

Forster,  Sl  Hon.  W.  E.  a'™  Law 
lliDcc.vriov.vM  and  Jiciiuoi.  Boasds. 
Poandlinga.  Infantii  abandoned  by 
puwnto.  Tin!  K''™-''  clmrilyiii  Giiil- 
BtTMt,  Louduii,  liLiowii  as  the  Fomid- 
Hoq>ital,  which  haii  an  itiL-uiiie  of 
mat  10,OOOI.a  year,  was  ori;;i[mtly  (.•stu- 
Uiriieti  hy  jirivabH  bene  vol  i-tu'o  tor  tlio  re- 
IKftiou  of  such  tufaiits ;  but  iU  l)(>nt'tit.B 
>n  now  eit(-Ti<[i>d  to  poor  illegitinmt^! 
(bildreu  whoM^  mothers  are  known.  The 
pvonon  re<|uire  to  be  sutistled  of  tlie 
pnrioos  good  character  and  present  ae- 
°mi^  of  the  mother,  and  tliat  the  father 
&  living)  has  deserted  her ;  also  that  the 
Weption  of  the  rhil<i  will  be  the  menns  of 
ifJicing  the  mother  in  the  course  of  virtue. 
InnM,  EdQoationbl  Law  of.  Ser 
wii  (Kini'MTiovAi.). 

France,    University   ot     Sk»   Uki- 
^UsmiBt. 

Ruicke,  AapistuR  Herman  ih.  IfiCI, 

i  1737)  hokl*  a  placid  in  thi!  history  of 

*diHBlJoti  betwocD  Comcniux  und  Pesta- 

ifaxL     H«  leanit  with  gr^at  rapirlity  iis  a 

W.«nd»ifoort<*UPntpriid  thn  university, 

■Sere  he  stniliMl  tliHolnsry  and  laiigoiipea. 

In  1691  be  w»s  uiaili*  Prcifiissrir  of  Orientjil 

bjiaage*  at  llalli.'.  uiiil  uftt-Twiirds  Pro- 

biwrM  Dii'imly  and  pii.ii.or  uf  Glauolm, 

■  nborb  of  Halle.     It  wiis  ns  pastor  that 

h*  bcueu)  tbe  work  which  haa  inmhr  his 

uawmmoofl.     Hefound  the  iifnoiunee of 

III  people  >0  deiu«  that  he  began  to  teach 

titft  cJuldrao,  whom  he  supported  at  the 

■une  time  bjr  small  donations.     He  took 


a  frw  orfihaoH  to  t«ich,  and  tlieir  numbers 

mpidly  iricrf^o-it'd  till  he  IimI  to  be  assisted 
by  many  cluritable  persons,  It  is  caIcu- 
tated  that  ntsirly  five  thousand  children 
have  reueivedufree  education  in  his  orphan 
asylum  alone,  and  now  there  sirp  many 
otLer  schools  in  and  around  Halle  whicii 
bear  his  name. 

Free    Education. — Tho    controvw^ 
known    to    our,   gennration    as    tlin    troo 
education  question  diites  from   the  intro- 
duction of  thp  law  of  compulsory  wibool 
attendance  which  came  into  operation  by 
the  Education  Act  of  1870,  and  was  sulj- 
BiMjuenlly  stmngthened  by  the  Education 
Actof  1^76.  Consequently, in tliis country 
tlie  disGussiou  has  tuitied.  not  so  much 
upon  the  general   principle  whether  the 
cost  of  tlie  educjition  of  the.  wliole  or  a 
part  of   the  child  population  should  lia 
defrayed  by  the  community,  and  only  in- 
directly by  the  paront  of  the  child,  as  upon 
the  nfirrower  ground  whether — now  that 
the  State  hn,5  decreed  thfit  tlm  parent  of  a 
child  shall   cause  it   to   attend    a    public 
elementary  school,  unless  it   is  receiving 
elementary    instruction    in    some    other 
manner  satisfactory  to  the  local  authority 
— it  is  or  is  not  desirable  to  demand  pre- 
payment of  a  weekly  school-feu  from   the 
parent  towards  defraying  the  cost  of  the 
education  provided.    t>f  course,  those  who 
have  given  in  their  adhesion  to  the  general 
principle  of  free  education,  with  or  with- 
out compulsion — as  the  United  States  of 
America  have,  where  compulsion  hu  fol- 
lowed, and  not  preceded,  free  education, 
and  has  not  even  yet  been  adoptud  in  tho 
majority  of  the  States— take  their  st-and 
solely  on  social  and  political  grmmds ;  and, 
if  they  live  in  England,  would  doubtlesui 
consider  the  additional  fact  of  compulsion 
in  the  light  of  an  A  fortiori  argument  in 
favour  of  their  free-school  views.     But  it 
ia  quite  possible  that  many  persons  who 
rejiiot  the  general  principle  of  free  educa- 
tion would  l)o  prepnreil  to  acci'pt  the  jiar- 
ticulnr  application  of  it  to  a  country  which 
has  introiluced  tlie  principle  of  compulsion. 
These  would  take  their  stand  more  upon 
expediency — on  the  principle  that  a  duty 
enforced  upon  individuals  in  the  interest 
of  tlie  community  should  be  performed  at 
the  cost  of  the  community  iind  free  to  the 
individual ;  or,  more  broadly,  that  '  free 
schooling  is  a  particulcirly  siife  and  useful 
form  of  public  aid  to  the  working  ulaasea.' 
Again,  the  arguments  for  free  «du<^>jV«iw, 
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witue  the  scfaools  (sMondajy  u  well  aa 
elemeotAiy)  »tten<iC'(l  by  the  larj^e  mt^oritf 
of  the  population  —rich  and  poor  »libe — 
■je  frcu,  will  not  fmrvn  entirely  where  the 
schooU  »tt«nd«d  only  hy  thn  poorer  clfuwrs 
art)  fn«.      For,  in  tlto  tint  cnse,  the  richer 
closwii,  who  pay  more   in   tnxe*,  usr  the 
•MMiudury    vdiooU,    which    cost   tnnre    to 
niaintoiii ;  uiid  the  pooTHrdiiesi-s,  who  pay 
tew,  uKO  the  less  costly  eteiniintitry  schot^s ; 
and  thus  each  cluaa  obtttiiiii  itii  efjuitable 
quid  pro  i/uo  tot  the  ^McaXiaiml  tax.    But, 
in  countries  where  tlie  elenieutAry  schools 
only  are  free,  the  richer  classes,  who  ilo 
not  UM^iese  schools,  nnd  yet  piiy  the  sbnre 
of  educatjoiial  taxation  based  upon  their 
looanM,  recoivD  no  similar  return  for  this 
outlay,  and  cun  thnn^fore  only  he  recon- 
oil«d  to  the  [Kiviuntit  of  this  tjuc  ou  other 
grouiuU  thiui  thd  'fiiiniosn'of  its  incidence. 
It  follows  from  tht!>  th^it,  if  a.  coinfuirison 
with  foreign  foutitries  be  instituted  with 
the   view   ol   jisaisting    the  judgment    on 
tliis  question  of  fren  education  ils  it  alFects 
Eugliiiid,  a  starting- ^Kj in t  must  be  made 
frora  those  countries  which  hold  at  this 
moment   as  nearly  as  possible   the   same 
position  ns  England  ui  regard  to  ennipul- 
sory  sch'wl  attendance  and  payment  of 
school  fees.  The  upxt  stage  would  carry  the 
inquirer  to  a  renew  of  educational  phe- 
nomena UI  those  countries  which  at  tliis 
moment  possess  what  England  would  pos- 
flpss  if   the  particular  elian^  desired   by 
educational    reformers   were    an    accom- 
plished fact.      Now,  in  England,  at  the 
prcsimt  time,  clciiietitiiry  education  is  com- 
pulsory, but  the  elementary  schools  are 
not  '  lre&.'     Ill   thi««   n-spcicta  Eiiglund 
most  nearly  n-siMublei   Germany  outaide 
Berlin  and  otlier  large  t<)w;is,  Austria,  and 
some  (if  not  all)  of  the  provinces  of  Aus- 
tralia.     If  the  euutroversy  now  rs^inji; 
were  determined  by  the  passing  of  a  law 
re^piiring  all  schools  aided  by  government 
grants   (i.e.   public    elementary   schools), 
whether  further  supported  by  local  rates 
or  voluntary  contributions  or  endowments, 
to  be  opim  frre  of  school  fees  to  all  appli- 
cants   for   ail  mission,   then    this    country 
would  be  working  under  similar  conditions 
to  Krance.excppt  Paris  and  some  ot  her  lar;ge 
towns,  to  Bi-rlin  and  other  lar^  towns  in 
Uennany,  and  to  some  (if  not  all)  of  the 

frovince«  nf  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
tut  the  parallelism  is  not  nearly  so  com- 
plctit,  nor,  therefore,  the  coiujuirison  of 
datM  to  valuable,  when  we  t4ike  Switxer- 


laod,  or  Paris  Ami  mmdc  other  large  te 
in  France,  whcri-  ixlucation,  aecynidiirj  : 
well  as  elemenlnry,  ia  free  ;  or  the 
of  America,  where  ibis  la  also  tlie  ■ 
and,  in  addition,  some  of  tlwoi  hav 
compulsory  law  atid  otlion  not. 
no  ailment  at  all  can  bo  derived 
Holland  or   Belgium,  as  in    both 
countries  education  is  neither  compu 
nor  free. 

But  there  is  one  point  in  which 
laud  difFers  from  evrry  oiher 
with  which  eomparisona  mi^ht  be 
and  th&t  is  in  the  existence  of  a  large  an 
ber  of  elementary  schools,  deuominatio 
or  otherwise,  under  private  managemr 
which  mnk  eijuiilly  with  the  schools  un 
the  public  management  of  School  IJ 
ns  public  clementiiry  schools  entitled  I 
legal  recognition  and  to  a  siuuv  ol 
Government  graJit,  Of  the  3,438,0 
children  iii  average  attendance  in 
elementary  schools  in  Englan<t  {in 
a,  1 87,000  or  64  per  cent,  weru  in  D«m 
national  Schools,  l.SSl.OOO  or  S6  pert 
ill  BoardSchools.  But  in  no  otlieroll 
couiitriee  named  has  the  voluntary  ^ 
ciple  obtsiined  such  hold.  Mow  a  luge  i 
:  jority  of  the  5upjiort<rrs  of  iheae  (so- 
Voluntary  Schools  in  EngUml  have  i 
up  their  minds  that  the  adoption  ot 
education  would  lead  to  the  extiiiotion| 
tlieir  schools,  and,  with  this,  of  all  | 
tees  for  the  ^^Iigious  education  o< 
children  in  the  principles  of  religion,! 
viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  their  ■»- 
veral  dene  mi  nations.  When,  therefore)  <t 
is  sei-n  how  targe  a  hold  the  denonUB*- 
tionallsts  in  Ktigland  have  over  the  dft* 
mcntjiry  education  of  the  country,  WW 
bow  strongly  preponderant,  ac«ordin^yi 
is  the  inlluence  of  those  who,  on  tneW 
grounds,  look  upon  free  e^lucation  with 
disfavour,  it  is  obvious  that  the  nroblea 
of  introducing  free  education  into  Kngland 
aasumes  a  much  more  difficult  fomi  than 
it  could  have  assumed  in  France,  Berlin, 
or  Ontario,  or  would  asMitm-  in  Grnnany, 
Austria,  or  Australia.  Tlie  intruductioD 
of  free  education  into  EngUuid  ha<  alsfl 
b€«en  opposed  on  the  giMieral  ground  of  ib 
coBtline-sa  t)n  the  face  of  it,  however, 
tlie  adoption  &f  tliis  principle  only  impliei 
a  rodist.ribution  of  an  obli^^ation  now  dis' 
charged  by  the  parents  ol  the  individual 
children  attending  the  schools,  so  that  H 
shall  in  future  be  met,  in  the  intemsti 
of  tlie  community   by  ©very  tu-pftjiiq 
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nlier  of  it.  Bat,  u  »  matter  of  hxal, 
ooni|>urisou  of  IIip  coat  of  the  fr«e 
en  aud  tlie  te»-payiiiK  ■}!>t«iii  oonuot 
ij  toade  witkout  takju;;  into  account 
lexOu  coat  dow  incurred  in  enfarcing 
m  lh«  prem-iiw  of  Ike  nefioot 
dM  only  directly,  in  the  tidditioNal 
Tof  offic«n  rwiuircd  owiii),'  to  friction 
opposition,  b>it  indirectly,  in  the  in- 
ijOfttc  IVSUlt,  ns  rociisumil  hy  thn  lower 
kttcndMion  cornpulxinn  iK  nlil'i  Ui 
■n  ft>  coRipnr»d  with  whiit  it  mi^lit 
if  tu>  Bchool  f(w  wcrt'  domiindtid. 
I  bjtt  a  Ml  iMlucntionul  loiu,  thi?  inugni- 
!  of  whidi  ia  estimated  very  vurioasly 
1  cdncHlional  experts  ;  hut  if  thut  loss 
turn  out  to  be  great,  and  the 
ntry  should  aw&lie  to  the  fticb,  the  ad- 
;  of  free  education  would  not  be  very 
;  delayed.  It  would  then  n-ranin  to  l* 
I  whether  the  sum  lost  in  fees  should 
I  riToiiped  to  the  aevcnil  Rrhools  froni 
;  lociii  rat«  or  tbe  imperial  tnxps,  or  in 
tin  prop'irtionn  from  hcith  ;  iind,  fur- 
T,  whether  Ihf!  diMiominiitioniil  schools 
Ih!  allowi>d  t<i  sham  in  tliis  luldi- 
_  il  enilowmpnt  fmin  fiuliHc  sooroi-ji,  and 
«il!  retain  all  thi!  j)rivileg(!s  of  priviito 
Wid  irreapoiisilJo  iiiiitia^eiiii-nt  now  eri- 
jjpd  tiT  thpin. 

French,  .s™  Moukrs  LASouAfiEs. 
FntfalnaiL — An  undeixruduatt-  at  Ox- 
hri  orCiunbrid^  U  termed  a  '  frfshman' 
to  the  end  of  hia  Gral  year  of  reaiiJoiR'e. 
Mtbe  prf«t?ot  time,  when  the  univeisitiea 
In  coutoiiu&lly  widening  their  schemes 
Ud  extending  tlieir  inlluence,  the  luauDers 
Wi  cuatoiDB  which  obtuin  there  are  l>e- 
coning  generally  familiar,  and  the  fresh' 
ttto  is  hardly  distinguishable  from  his 
The  freshinan  is  now  always 
ned  lest  br>  should  appear  at  his  noi- 
sily in  ntall  hat,or  parry  an  iimbn-lUor 
"ick  when  he  is  weariiig  his  cRp  itnd  gown. 
He  wouM  ncvi-r  think  in  thc.ii-  diiys  of 
mking  B  ilrmonstration  when  lin  piisse* 
liifrifrnds  in  the  stwels,  thcslighl*!*!  nod 
u  tuflicirnt,  neithiir  would  he  ai-Uimpt  to 
iloke  hnivdi  whim  li«  piLrtgt  with  thum  in 
Ibe  pvi'nitig. 

FroelKl.  Friedrich  Wilhelm  August 
(IIW  lf>."i:;),  wiia  boni  at  Oberweiaaljach, 
athnprindpftlity  of  Svhwiirx-RudoUtodt, 
in  Tharingin.  He  is  known  throughout 
Europe  and  America  as  a  striiiiigly  ori- 
pnal  Mid  Bcieniific  writer  on  the  subject 
cf  th<*  nlueatiou  of  children  during  the 
I  jettTB,  and  as  the  inventor  of  the 


KiNnF.ROABTRN  (rf.v.),  or  tlie  institution 
ill  which  children  bi?tweeii  tlie  ngi's  of 
Uiree  and  seven  are  to  be  enahled  to  dii- 
velop  their  fat-ulties.  It  will  be  rendily 
seen,  however,  that  his  theories  and  me- 
thods, based  as  they  are  on  psyiiliology  or 
tlic  science  of  the  mind,  are  by  no  means 
limit^rd  in  their  nppliciition  to  the  earliest 
yenrs  of  childhood  j  nor  were  they  so 
limited  by  him.  Wp  shall  not  attempt 
hern  any  moi'e  than  a  pinin  «atfrment  of 
hi*  principles ;  but  onr  or  two  events  an'l 
dates  may  bo  rnentiont^d  lis  important, 
Froebel  studit^d  under  Ppstalowi  at  Yver- 
dun  (1808-10)  ;  published  \ns  principid 
work,  Tli«  Education  of  Afun,  in  1826  ; 
oponed  his  tirst  Kindergarten  in  Blauken- 
burg  1837— in  the  year  1840  (the  four- 
hundredth  nnnivorsary  of  the  invention  of 
printing)  this  WHS  chungcd  into  the  Univer- 
Hiil  Uermtin  Jvindergiirten,  supported  hya 
joint-stock  company,  and  this  is  the  year 
from  wliidi  most  Frocbeliana  now  date  the 
movement  ;  and  published  his  jyiiMfDjiui 
KoaK'f,i''.dfir  (songs,  games,  and  stories  for 
niothei-s  to  use)  in  l^i'A.  Miss  PriiPtoriua 
established  the  lirat  Kindergarten  in  Eng- 
land at  Fitzroy  Si)uare,  Iiondon,  in  \>*M. 
The  Froel-el  Society  (London)  was  fonned 
by  Miss  Doreck  and  others  in  1(*74.  In 
1.^77  MisaShirefT  wttB  elected  president  of 
this  society. 

Tlie  purpose  of  a  Kindergarten,  as 
briefly  stat<'d  by  Froeliel  himself,  is  as 
follows;  'To  tjike  the  oversight  of  children 
bnfoni  they  are  ready  for  school  Life ;  to 
fixffrt  an  influence  over  their  whole  being 
in  Imnnony  witJi  its  nature;  to  strengthea 
theirbodilypoworB;t«  exercise  their  senses ; 
to  employ  the  awakening  mind;  to  make 
them  thoughtfully  acquaints)  with  the 
world  of  nature  and  of  man;  to  guide  their 
heartB  and  aoula  in  a,  right  dirPction.  and 
to  leiid  them  to  the  Origin  of  all  life  and 
to  union  with  Him.'  His  theory,  and  the 
principles  oti  which  his  priietice  rests, 
start  from  the  idea  that  human  nature  in 
a  child — though  liable  to  error  and  tiiiuted 
by  her<:idity  —is  in  its  primary  elements  as 
free  from  evil  and  falsity,  as  completely 
what  it  should  be,  as  nature  under  every 
other  a^ei't  and  in  every  other  manifesta- 
tion. He  liolds  it,  therefore,  W  \tp  the 
mother's  and  thn  educator's  task  to  e.n- 
doavnur  to  develop  human  nature's  in- 
born  original  capacities  and  abilities  by 
n  carefully  graduated  progress  in  every 
dinsction.    "Tim  child's  nature  l»ittS^w\  \te 
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fisaenop  what  w<'  call  ([ood,  what  wo  hftve  i 
tci  (io  lit  first  ill  nipn-'ly  to  ln-lp  iu  normal 
growth  liy  atituriiiK  £or  it,  a  (iropi-r  euvi- 
runiiii^iit,  und  by  Htipplylii;^  it  with,  a.nd 
eiiUuiiig  it  to  use,  thri  Uttiiig  means  for 
t)ie  act ivi ties  which  its  nature  noeds  for 
<levelo))iiipiit.  Nothing  thaldocs  not  spring 
directly  from  the  natural  primary  outfit,  of 
the  cliild— is  not  a  natural  outcome  of  it 
^-should  hp  impoi't'xl  into  the  child  in  the 
first  stAgn.  Tln'rc  nhoiild  lie  no  pn-st-rip- 
tion  nor  nncroiwliini'nt,  no  arbitritry  inter- 
ference— nothing  but  a  loving,  oftreful 
guidancn  undrr  the  dinwtioii  of  the  broad 
gpni-riil  laws  of  liuuian  nature.  To  pro- 
otNtd :  FriM-ht>l  holds  that  in  everything 
tlien  is  tin  elvriuLl  hiw  which  always  finds 
its  expression,  with  ei:|ual  clearness,  out* 
wafdly  ill  physical  nature  and  inwardly  in 
the  spirit,  and  also  in  the  life  (which  is 
the  result  of  the  union  of  physiciil  nature 
and  spirit),  Benejith  this  atl-pirvading, 
all-powerful  In-w  lies  a  single  omnipiitont 
cause^OiKl.  The  spirit  of  Ond  rests,  lives, 
nnd  works  in  nature,  pxprosses  itself  by 
nittiim  (as  an  iirtiBt  exjiri«aes  his  spirit  in 
a  work  of  iirt),  iirijuirtB  itsHf  through 
nature,  <-ojitinui?s  to  give  itaelf  shape  in 
mid  by  nature  ;  but  nature  is  nut  the 
body  of  (Jod.  Tim  coiidilioii  on  which  the 
<(iisli'ni'i)  and  the  devt'iiipnient  of  things 
(h'[«-nd  is  their  agreement  with  and  liku- 
ness  to  this  oiuuipot^ut  cause — lit  their 
God-likf-nets.  This  Coii likeness,  or  funda- 
mental harmony  with  the  laws  of  their 
being,  rt^ts  in,  rules,  and  operates  in  all 
things  \  all  thuigs  live  and  develop  through 
the  Uudlikeness  which  worksin  them  ;  and 
the  Godlikeness  working  in  everything  is 
theessenceof  the  life  of  that  thing.  There- 
fore, the  destination  and  vocation  of  every- 
thing is  to  develop,  and  fitly  eichibit  the 
essential  prineiplc  of  its  being  (it«  Oodlike- 
ni.ws)  to  manifest  and  rcvMil  God  in  the 
transiloiy  visible  world  of  things.  The 
partiouUr  destination,  tliH  jinrticular  vo- 
cation of  every  perepiving  and  reusoning 
liunian  beingistodevclop  his  individuality, 
his  essence^to  bfcomr  himtfl/;  to  grow 
fully  cfinBcious  of,  to  win  a  vigorous  and 
clear  insight  into  hisGodUkenpss,  so  as  to 
develop  it  in  pnicticn  in  his  own  life,  of 
his  own  frne  will  and  desire ;  to  make  it 
(■flbctive  in  every  direction  which  his  inner 
cnnocity  admits  at.  To  awaken  a  human 
being  to  a  full  sense  of  this,  and  to  provide 
hiiu  in  unbroken  coutiuuity  with  the  means 
(or  putting  it  into  pruutice,  is  to  «ducaU 


man.     Proolie),  like  FeBt&Ioni,  fioMs  I 
wherever  tliere  is  life,  wherever  then  ! 
development,  tliere  must   be  motion,  : 
vity—  that  develiipuieiit  is  only  to  be  ] 
duced  by  e.tercise.     A  part,  therefo 
u  large  part — of  education  must  consist] 
active  original  endeavour,  active 
work,  which  compels  tho  child  to  uae  i 
own  faculties.     Education  cannot 
of  mere  listening  and  imitation. 

According  to   Froebe!,   from   it* 
breath  the  child  comes  under  th»inflti 
of  tliree powers:  viz.  Nature,  »mimt«i 
inanimate ;    Humanity ;   and   tbt!  Po 
which  pervadea  and  directa  tli«w — rial 
to  its  highest  temporal  manifeatation 
the  hitter— the  power  wa  call  God.    1^] 
child's  body  connects  it  with  organic  and 
inorganic,  animate  and  inanimate,  naton; 
its  /lenrt  aifi  mitui  connect  it  with  ani!' ' 
make  it  a  part  of  the  great  whole,  hu- 
manity (past,  present,  and  future);  and  lU 
luh'ih  heitiff  ivnd  myiit  depend  upon  and  rnfl 
energised  by  Gcxl.     If  this  be  so,  the  child, 
he  thinics,  should  grow  up  niuler  the  inflo- 
eneea   of  nature ;  thi-re  it  should  gnds- 
ally,  but   in    unbioken  continuity,  kain 
that  laws  underlie  all  organic   fonnatim, 
and   that   conformity   with   thonK  laws  ii 
the  fundamental  unvarying  condition  (or 
all  true  and  every-sidetl  devdopiurjtt  lO-   '^ 
wards    perfection  ;    should    come   t<i  6M 
gradually  that  all  tliese  laws  am  in  rtality  }' 
but  various  modes  and  manlfextatioDs  «  J 
one  law,  and  thus  learn  to  link  togetbtf 
or  reconcile  vluit  seems  separate  or  <^ 
posed  ;  should,  through  the  loving  eufi 
liestows  on  plants  and   animals,  enlarf!* 
its  heart  and  sympathies,  and  prepam  it 
self  for  the  loving  care  it  is  to  bestow  on 
human  beings;  should,  in  studying  and 
imitating  the  conformity  of   His  works, 
find   and    love  the  great  Master  as  tiis 
Creator  of  oature,,  and  itJi  own  Cr«Ator; 
should  breathe  in  the  peaoe  which  rukl 
in  nature,  and   in  occiiputinns  eoniiecWi 
with  nature,  before  tlie  noise  of  th«  world 
and  of  sin  ent«r  its  biding. 

The  means  that  nature  chooses  for  lb« 
development  of  a  child's  body  ih  phvKiool 
niovpinent.  Therefore,  let  thi-  limhi  b» 
carefully  exerciBed— especially  tho  hand, 
and  with  it  the  wnse  of  touch.  Th# 
instinct  of  construction  and  the  iwnMS  o( 
sight  and  hejtririg  should  next  receiVB 
attention  and  he  exercised.  The  occupa- 
tion of  gardening  ahotild  be  Cocterrd.  for 
by  it  the  child  K«ina  bis  flrtt  glioipatM  cl 
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In  wooden  *ik1  beaatfM  of 'tmtur^ ;  leariiit 
•  lo»e  labour  aud  lo  une  labour  fur  the 
ffauure  utd  K<^  <)f  o(Ji(-i-s.  To  leiui  the 
tliild  from  nature  to  huuianity,  kU  iiibcrn 
Mmt  impulses  altould  be  dntwn  out  and 
bf*  liTiiiglj  »ctivp.  In  short,  every  Kpon- 
JNMMU  dnvvloprornt  which  the  cliiid's 
Mtarft  mnkf«  n.  dcmnnd  for  Rhoiild  lie 
Wiilnl  anddin'cti'il  in  niic  llnlirokrn  enn- 
liuiiity,  >nd  with  t)ii>  gnuti'Mt  (}u.tv  nnfl 
(Miioiu 

On  the  practical  side,  th«  maater-Ktroku 
((Fropbrra  gcuiuH  was  liisorgiuiiBiition  of 
cbildrwii's  play.  Ht^  reeogniHwl  it  ua  the 
Bmus  iiatur«i  lienelf  luul  uhoseii  for  the 
taatiaa  of  the  younj^.  Ho  saw  lliat  by 
mTJliin,  ft  wise  and  thoughtful  choii.'e 
i  mnMB,  And  orgituising  them,  he  could, 
■iucnt  in  ftny  way  spoiling  the  epon- 
■BMds  delight,  tDAke  ttimi  the  tnmns  by 
rindi  hia  idiMS  of  educntion  might  Im  put 
UUi  pmolicn  in  thoir  Snt  and  moxt  i^le- 
ncntari-  fornix.  Gninf>a  of  movement  for 
Ik  timlHt,  for  Hm  lands;,  of  iTcmslruction, 
vt  cfetldiafa  soiiK — "H  the-ii'  :iji^-ht  well  be 
colhxiti^  or  iuveiitpii  ;  mid  tliise  hn  did 
ndlecl  ur  invtrnt  with  lultuii'alile  sui'i'i^hs. 
Ife  ipuueo  aud  nongB  will  be  found  or- 
Mned  and  expliiiiied  in  the  ifutUr  vrui 
Eim-Lietier.  TIil-  implements  for  the  ex- 
CKIH  of  tliD  iiitttUeL-tuiil  faculties  fui'm 
»hM  ftK  called  ■  Froebel's  Gifts.'  The 
employment  oC  tlie  gumes.  aoii^,  aud  frjfta 
ti  what  is  called  the  Kiiid^rgdrUn  Sytlrm. 
GMdening — nature's  own  most  delightful 
pMP-^and  the  cnre  of  animals  did  not 
niiuire  bis  iuveutioD.  All  he  harl  to  do 
kn  was  to  encourage  and  lead  the  ehil- 
dn«  to  make  use  of  the  rrsults  of  thc-ir 
iiUnt  vObrt«  in  the  enrvice  of  others, 
T\m  would  dmw  them  to  their  fellows, 
•Wild  link  tlipm  in  humanity  ;  nnd  from 
lw»  of  tbrir  fellows  would  lie  ileveloped 
Us  low  of  Goil.  Work,  whith  at  the 
•nne  tinw  vitta  tlw^  fullilment  of  duty,  ho 
Mv  wa«  tii«  only  trui?  buniB  of  monU  oul- 
111* ;  but  it  was  nweiiaiiry  thiit  nuoli 
nrit  tbould  not  only  dt-li^'ht  the  worker, 
illitiOBldabo  uituf}'  liis  inntinelof  love;it 
Amid  tfiereforo  ba^'e  an  objeit ;  and  that 
(ijwt  sboold  \i6  to  give  help  and  pleasure 
lootben. 

FomitBrCL — The  furniture  required  for 
M  ofdinary  claaS'room  is  as  follows:  (a) 
iteakt  and  aeau  for  the  pupils;  ('-)  teacher's 
ri«ak  and  seat ;  (r)  a  cupboard  ;  {d)  a  blnelc- 
loanl :  {*)  a  bookcnse  for  1ea<;her's  hooks  ; 

a  clock.    The  best  desks  for  pupils  are 


single  desks  placed  eighteen  inches  apart 
and  occupying  about  two-thirds  of  the 
Uooi-  spuue.  The  seats  should  lie  slightly 
hollowed,  ftiid  oapfkble  of  being  rai&ed  or 
lowered ;  and  the  lirtekKshould  slopeslightly 
backwards,  and  should  be  altjjmblc  so  as 
to  gfivn  thriir  chi<:f  uupjiort  just  lielgw  the 
Khoiilder-bladeiof  the  pupil.  There  should 
he  n  rent  for  thl^  feet  somewhat  in  front 
and  KlojM'd  upwurd.i  *a  iJmt  the  fore-leg 
may  reat  comfortably  at  an  anjjle  of  idHiut 
GO".  The  lid  of  the  desk  should  slope 
towards  the  pupil ;  and  its  lower  edge 
sliould  come  to  hiselbow  and  be  vertically 
over  the  fi-ont  edge  of  tlie  seatv  The  lid 
should  be  twenty-four  inches  wide,  aud 
haven  hinge  about  one-third  of  the  way 
up  from  it*  lower  edge,  so  that  this  part 
may  be  turned  back  and  used  as  a  book- 
rest,  and  may  also  give  tlut  pu]>il  room  to 
slond  freely.  The  box  part  of  the  desk 
should  not  enl«nd  towards  the  pupil  far- 
ther tlian  this  hinge,  and  sliould  be  ciijui- 
hle  of  being  raised  or  lowered.  The  ink- 
wells should  be  provided  with  covers.  If 
diinl  dehks  Ix-  u^ed,  a  slightly  larger  num- 
ber of  pupils  may  be  seated  in  the  suuiA 
floor  space.  The  teacher's  desk  and  seat 
should  be  placed  on  a  broad  platform  raised 
aljuut  nine  inches  from  the  floor.  Tho 
desk  should  be  provideil  with  drawei-s  on 
the  left  hand,  and  a  cupiioard  on  the  riffht. 
Pi'olwbly,  the  most  aon'iceahle  blackboaM 
is  one  marie  of  wood,  and  divided  into  two 
parts,  wtuch  can  be  moved  up  and  down 
like  tJie  sashes  of  n  window.  Kach  part 
should  be  about  six  feet  by  four  feet,  Its 
most  convenient  position  is  either  irame- 
dialfly  behind  the  tejicher'a  seat,  or  on 
Iho  same  wall,  ftooiewhat  ferther  to  the 
right  of  tlie  teaelittr  (when  aeat^'d).  Fixed 
to  tlie  wall,  close  to  the  teacher's  dehk, 
there  should  lie  a  siimll  b'lokcase  (with 
gl;i£s  door,  and  lock  and  key)  to  hold  hia 
books,  The  cupboard  should  be  large 
enough  to  hold  all  the  apparatus  of  rend- 
ing-books,  stationery,  .tc.  usually  required 
by  the  class.  As  a  rule,  its  dimeiisiona 
should  he  seven  feet  hiijh,  by  four  fert 
bro.id,  and  sixteen  inches  deep.  The 
shelves  should  extend  from  the  left  side 
three-quarters  of  the  way  across;  tlie^  .her 
quarter  being  left  for  the  storing  of  niaps 
and  other  apjiamtus  whose  length  would 
Other-wise  prove  inconvenient.  Hooks 
should  be  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  black- 
bonnl  frame  for  the  hanging  up  of  maps, 
itc.     There  should  l>e  a  few  yiciiit**.  «». 


the  wnll*  to  giT«i  thn  mora  gnwt^r  <i)ieer-    some  sonnra  or  Hxums  of  natarel 
fulni-jixAnd  intwmit.    Thd  sulijPctH  of  iht-su    tbwr  object  being  toduuia  nthcr  I 
piutuns  nliould   Ih.'  iMthcr  liitttoriciU,  or  I  inatntot. 
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Oall,  James.  See  Ediicatic>!i  of  tub 
Busn. 

Game*.    .?■■'■  Pr.Ar. 

Garfield.  James  (A-  in  Ohio  IS.W,  ns- 
saasiiiatixl  lt*Sl),  one  of  tlip  frrriitpst 
Amerienin  i(tiiti-aiii<^n  and  mtviwati-s  of 
popiil!tri-iliiCiit,ii»n,stiirt*d  lift-  in  tlie  back- 
wood*.  His  fiithpr  was  li  biuuU  farmer, 
and  It'ft  u  widow  with  four  children,  of 
whom  Jaiii«B  wils  th^  youngeBt,  He  liad 
but  litt.IeiHtiicatioiiaa  a  child,  for  he  began 
to  work  on  tlio  farm  early,  and  latdr  on 
he  watt  u  wiLUinijan  on  a  canal.  But  a 
st'boolu] aster,  who  had  observed  his  iotu'l- 
ligetife.  BKCJiestwi  I'hnt  he  ahnuld  take  to 
teaching,  and  he  coranip.neecl  tnsludy.  At 
twentv*one  we  find  him  cnndupting  an 
eleinfintary  schcitil.  Liiler  hi  bocanie  a 
student  at  WilliiimR  CiiDege,  and  took  his 
drgnie  in  18.'i6  with  distinction.  Hniiext 
lici-ariii!  11  professor  at  Hiraiii  College,  and 
then  principiil.  TIk-ii  he  coinmeiUKil  liis  po- 
liiii^iil  cantir.  He  was  stronyly  op|iose<l  to 
iiUvcry,  on  which  tiiiestion  he  inside  many 
Kpei-chi'Ji,  and  won  greut  popularity,  so  that 
in  IHttI  he  wiis  elected  member  of  the 
Sftnale  for  Ohio.     He  left  his  college  and 

J'oini^  the  army,  where  he  distinj^sJied 
liuiaelE  by  his  ability,  and  roee  to  the  rank 
of  major- general.  He  was  elected  by  Ohio 
as  repreaentativo  in  Congressin  I8G4.  In 
Mai'cb  1881  he  succeederl  Mr.  Hayes  in 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  Statej?.  In 
the  following  Jaly  lie  was  ghot  by  an 
assassin.  As  meml»erof  Congress  he  t^ook 
a  keen  inWrest  in  education.  He  fought 
a  griwt  battle  on  behalf  of  Miperintendents 
of  lieboolH,  who  de.Kirnil  to  have  a  central 
administration.  In  this,  however,  he  was 
dnfi-alinl,  hut  the  IJunwu  of  Education  at 
Washington  reaulleil  from  this  eontcst. 
In  his  prt'-iidciitial  itddreHs,  on  March  4, 
IKHl,  he  ai't  forth  his  views  most  elo- 
ijucnitly  on  the  iinporbince  of  eitucation 
OM  n  giianintee  far  t)ie  maintenance  of  a 
republic-. 

Generarsation.    Sm  An-iltbib. 

Geography. — The  iinjuiry  into  the  stat* 
of  K^'>;;rupbii.'al  teaching  in  Engtiidi  schuolx, 
instituted  a  few  yeara  ajfo  by  tlie  Royal 


Geographical  Soca*^,  wfaiefa  reaulwll 
Mr.  J.  Scott  Keltie'a  ezMUmt  i 
1 885,  proved  what  few  niasten  doul: 
that  grngmphy  was  little  taught  (e 
in  elementary  schools),  and  that 
badly.  At  the  best,  children  arc  i 
couunit  to  memory  a  vast  amount  of  i 
tistica — moat  of  which  are  of  no 
value ;  and  not  a  few  of  no  rnlne  wh 
ever.  The  whole  plan  is  a  fiiilura.  lit 
with  the  hope,  therefore,  of  hulr 
much  needed  reform  that  tlift  full 
plan  is  describeil.  The  tirst  staRO 
train  the  constructive  imagination  of  j 
child  ;  to  enable  bim  to  furm  menial  ]^ 
tures  of  what  he  has  not  seen  by  meentl 
that  which  ho  /laa  seen.  The  first  «a, 
thereforp,  is  to  exercise  ib*  child  in  at 
serving  iiis  own  natural  mrroniKlings,  vul 
llie  simplpst  and  commonest  natunu  iib»- 
nomena.  Wh^n  bo  lias  observed  cumlij 
a  rivulet,  a  mound,  or  a  sloping  pieM  »! 
ground,  we  may  lead  him,  by  [Jie  ud  of 
exercises  in  relative  magnitudes,  to  ima- 
gine a  stream  or  rivr^r,  a  mnimtatn,  a  slop- 
ing plain  or  watershed.  By  the  aid  <i 
rough  nioili'ls,  pbologmphs,  and  vwtai 
descriptions  we  may  tlien  enable  him  to 
form  mfnUil  piaturr*  of  particular  pjacfl 
and  localities  which  he  has  not  tar-iv  S' 
doubt  the  best  plan  is  to  see  a  plaoe  witb 
one's  own  eyes  ;  to  travel  in  it  auil  en- 
mine  it  But  tJiis  is  only  posaibtofcr* 
very  few.  The  generality  must  dopeod 
on  the  pictures  and  desoriptiouB  of  othtM 

'  What  the  teacher  has  to  do  ia  to  mate 
sure  that'  these  pictures  and  descriptiiHii 
are  clearly  understood,  and  result  in  •ri'ii- 

!  tat  pictures  ;  that  the  leanier  knows  h"" 
to  use  tliem.  Maps  are  of  no  use  here,  fir 
they  help  the  imagination  v«ry  little  iu' 
deed.  The  time  for  leamin;;  about  tbe^m 
and  using  them  comes  later.  What  ore 
needed  are  pictnira  (or,  rather,  photo- 
graphs) and  rough  models.  Tbn  titncher. 
however,  has  one  grejit  difficulty  to  «»■ 
tend  with  at  first  :  vix.  that  childrcai  do 
not  care  for  still  life  and  scenerv.  It  i> 
hard  to  get  them  to  ot>serve  still  life  evn 
wlirn  it  is  |>ment.      Tbey  are  still  lesi 
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to  imoffiite  it.  W}i»t  Uiey  oare 
moviny  Ufe,  action,  tutviMitura.  A 
u  iutereBtlii^  becauw  of  the  living 
men  or  Mtimal*  that  have  been  or 
it.  Put  a  British  soldier  in  th«  8ou- 
utd  pv«ry  one  of  us  is  interested  iii  th» 
and  eagerly  studies  every  picture 
•very  description  of  it.  We  must, 
OMkn  the  locality  which  we  are 
itally  p!>ctur«,  in  tlie  first  place,  in- 
ng.  Wn  can  do  this  hy  storiea,  ad- 
ires,  tmvids,  historical  events  -espe- 
thoae  in  whicli  the  physical  aspect 
conformation  of  the  locality  am  of  rr-.al 
inportance  (as  in  battles,  for  tnnULnce). 
Hirin];  acquirvd  som»  idea  of  the  real 
duracter  of  a  locality,  our  uesl  slap  will 
br  lo  dedac«  and  noUi  t)ie  bearioK  of  this 
on  ordinary  human  lif»  and  iudustry,  and 
the  bearing  of  human  life  aud  industry  on 
Ibe  locality.  Pictures  will  still  help  us 
Vfatn  W0  pass  on  to  towns,  aud  buildings, 
■d4  indos^es,  as  well  as  for  plants  and 
ttinals.  How  this  ma;  then  gradually 
Winch  out  into  ^yticM,  mdiUtrM,  and 
ftiitietd  geography  wu  need  not  dc«;ribe. 
It  is  wh«n  formin;^  mental  picture-s  of 
U  nnannn  locality  that  the  lint  need  of  a 

aia  fdt — soinething  to  writt-  and   re- 
the  porta  and  dctniU  which  wc  have 
karat  to  we  with  our  mind's  ■■yc.     Hero. 
then,  we  should  begin  to  enquire  how  t« 
■mkc  a  good  record  or  memorandum  of  a 
Mbs  DMprecent— something  more  handy 
vd  oomprehensive  than  a  picture.     We 
■laU  begin  with   some  simple  thing  uc- 
telly  pnaent.      By  drawing  the  vorti- 
Montane  of  the  door  or  window  of  tlie 
■mOi  oo  the  bluclclxHtnl,  and  discussing  it. 
*•  BMj  arrive  ul  the  iilL-a  of  relation  of 
fvtt  or  drwcing  to  tcafe.     By  drawing 
tte  boriamtal  surface   of  the   table  we 
MriTe  at  an  id««,  of  tlie  oecaesity  of  fixing 
kne  aid«  of  the  hoard  to  represent  some 
>tde  of  the  room  ;  and  by  trying  to  insert 
00  oor  blackboard  plan  some  of  the  objects 
<■  the  table,  we  arrive  at  ideas  of  relaCive 
fttitiont,  rtiative  dinetUKM,  dUtannet,  and 
amu.     We  may  then  draw  plans  of  the 
phyground.  or  the  neiglibouring  fields  {in- 
troducing the  idea  of  ]<oint»  of  Ok.  emn- 
pM*),  and  study  carefully  a  local  vtap. 
Turning  next  to  spheres,  and  trying  to 
copy  oo  to  a  blackboard  sphere  what  Is  on 
mMher,  we  may  an-ive  at  the  use  {in  the 
MM  Ot  an  oblate  spheroid)  of  the  equator, 
ind  tlie  ideas  of  laiitude  and  longitude. 
With  proper ftmogement  the  sphere  may 


be  made  to  heeome  oblate  by  spinning  it 

ou  its  axis.]  R«turning  to  drawing  on 
the  fiat  we  may  pass  on  to  inventing  the 
marks  for  mountains,  rivers,  trees,  itc.  (a* 
ou  the  goological  survey  maps),  and  so  to 
mnp  reading,  and  tlie  maps  of  the  locali- 
ties of  which  wo  have  been  forming  mental 
pictures, 

Limitj-d  apace  makes  it  impossiblo  to 
descritie  the  details  of  the  plan  fully  ;  but 
enough  has  been  said  to  suggest  them. 
Photographs  are  more  taithful  in  small 
matters  than  pictures,  but  to  oollect  them 
takes  time.  Of  pictures  tliere  are  several 
good  atlases  published  in  Germany.  The 
two  best  are  Hirt's  Geographueiie  Bilder- 
laf'fin  {published  at  Breslau.  7'.),  and 
Schneider's  Typen- AClan  (Dresden,  2k.  Gd.). 
A  set  of  eight  large  coloured  pictures  of 
Holland  are  supplied  by  its  government 
to  ita  public  schools  ;  these  can  be  pro- 
cured in  England  for  altnnt  4».  Many 
large  wall  pictures  of  tocatities  and  towns 
were  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society's  Exhibition  of  liiS^,  and  are  men- 
tioned in  (lieir  catalogue. 

Geology  (77,  the  earth  ;  Xdyos,  a  dis- 
course) is  to  tlie  earth  tliat  which  biology 
is  to  the  living  things  on  its  surface  ;  as 
biology  traces  the  organism  from  the 
Moneron  to  Man,  geology  traces  the  world 
from  its  origin  to  its  present  condition  jl 
aa  biology  eiposea  the  evolution  of  living 
forms,  geology  exposes  the  evolution  (3 
OUT  planet.  It  strikes  its  roots  into  almost 
every  science  ;  thecomplete geologist  must  | 
be  an  astronomer,  a  physicist,  a  chemist, 
A  biologist  ;  he  must  be  the  most  fully 
equipped  of  specialists.  Dr.  Archibald 
(Jeikie  divides  the  science  under  seven 
heads:  1.  Coamical  Aspectfl  of  Geology. 
■3.  Geogno^  fy^,  and  y^i(r«,  knowledge), 
an  investigation  of  the  materials  of  the 
earth's  surface.  3.  Dynamical  (StVa/tis, 
power)  Geology,  de;iiing  with  tlie  change*, 
internal  and  external,  which  the  earth  has 
undergone.  -1.  Oeotectoiiic  {yi},  and  t(«to- 
i-i'a,  workmanship),  or  Structural  Geology, 
deiiling  with  the  architecture  of  the  (^arth'f 
crust.  5.  Palieontologica! (TroAaio't, ancient; 
okTo,  beings  ;  Aoyos)  Geology.  6.  Strati- 
gruphical(H(ro(ii/n,alayer;  ypa'0o),I  write) 
Geology  7.  Phyaiographiool  (^ilcr«,  na- 
ture ;  ypdifivi)  Geology. 

1.  Connical  Geology. — The  earth  is  the 
third  planet  in  the  solar  system,  only 
Venus  and  Mercury  circling  round  the 
sun  within  its  orbit.     Acotvcdiug  to  thfi 


oebular  hypc^tH^i^s  tt'lwgaB  ita  aepuate 
existence  as  a,  ring  of  vapour,  thrown  off 
by  the  coudeoaiag  nebula  wLiufa  once  oc- 
cupied the  whole  area  of  what  Js  dow  ths 
solar  Byatam.  This  rin);,  by  dinruption 
and  condensation,  assumed  the  globulnr 
form,  becoming  an  oblfttp  spheroid  in  con- 
sequenci?  of  iti  rotntion,  and  as  it  con- 
densed throwing  o£F  the  ring  of  vnpour 
which  became  the  moon.  It  finally  be- 
citme  a  body  with  an  equalorinl  diiimct^r 
of  7925'604  mUeK,  and  s  polar  diiimnter  of 
7899*114,  the  equatorial  circumferBnoe — 
■which  iH  an  ellipse,  not  a  circle — being 
rather  less  than  25,000  miles, 

2.  Geognoay. — Tlie  earth  may  be  re- 
garded aa  consisting  of  three  parts  ;  the 
atmosphere,  or  gaseous  envelope ;  the 
ocean,  or  watery  envelope,  covering  three- 
fourths  of  its  surface  ;  and  the  globe  itself 
The  atmosphere  boa  a  thickness  of  from 
forty  to  forty-five  miles,  and  consists  of 
twenty-three  parts  by  weiglit  of  oxyEen, 
iind  seventy-seven  of  nitrogen.  It  contains 
alio  normally  carhun  dioxide,  aqueous 
vapour,  ammotiia,  and  oioiie.  The  ocean 
occopip-s  14'1, "12, 000  square  miles  of  the 
earth's  surface,  and  its  total  cubic  con- 
tents are  about  iOO  millions  of  cubic 
miles ;  it  is  estimated  that  this  is  but 
about  two-thirda  of  tlie  primseval  ocean 
which  once  completely  enwrapped  the 
globe.  The  exposed  surface  of  the  globe 
is  about  62,000,000  square  miles  ;  its 
highest  point  ia  Mount  Everest  in  the 
Himalayan  range,  29,002  feet  above  the 
ana-level ;  its  lowest  the  shores  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  1,300  feet  below  sea-level.  With  re- 
gard to  the  globe  itself,  the  older  but  now 
discredited  opinion  was  that  it  consisted 
of  a  crust  of  aolid  matter  enveloping  a 
liquid  nucleus.  It  appettrs  now  to  he  well- 
nigh  certain  lliat  the  globe  can  only  be 
fluid  in  comparatively  very  limited  spaces. 
The  internal  temperature  is  proved  to  be 
very  high  by  the  existence  of  volcanoeaand 
hot  springe,  as  well  as  by  the  rise  of  tern- 
peniture  observed  in  aeecending  minea, 
ahafts,  iic,  amounting  to  about  $"  C.  for 
every  fifty  feet.  The  period  that  has 
elapsed  since  the  earliest  forms  of  living 
tbioga  appeared  on  the  earth  is  calculated 
on  geological  evidence  by  Dr.  Geikie  at 
'  not  much  less  than  one  bundred  million 
yeara.'  Sir  William  Thomson  reachesthe 
eame  period  by  physical  data.  The  chemi- 
cal con&tiluents  of  tho  globe  are — bo  ftir 
ma  ia  knows  at  prMont — seventy  to  nain- 


ber,  but  ninety-nine  percent  of  the  < 
crust  consists  of  the  following  rixte«n  i 
ment« :  oxygen,  silicon,  carbon,  sul 
hydrogen,  chlorine,  phosphoruB,aluminiii 
calcium,  magnesium,  potaasium,  aodii 
iron,  manganese,  barium. 

3.  Dynamie.al  Geology. — Tlie 
brought  about  by  volcanoes,  i 
and  other  disturbing  forces,  f otto  the  1 
branch  of  geological  science.     The 
conditions  of  seismic  disturbaaoea  at«  litl 
understood.      Variations  of  atmosp 
pressure,  the  position  of  tlie  aait-spoU,  I 
existence  of  a  apecies  of  internal 
causing  varying  pressures  on  the 
surface  from  within,  have  beein  i 
In  addition  to  the  catastrophic 
brought  about  by  these  soddenly  : 
agents,   alt«mtioD8  in   the  forni   of 
earth's  surface  result  from  long-cont 
and  slow  upheavals  and  depressiona,! 
to  have  occurred  by  the  presence  < 
of  fossilised  sea  organisms  far  above  big 
water  mark,  by  raised  beocbea,  sud) 
those  found  in  Cornwall,  by  sub 
forests,  Ac.  Changes  in  the  nature  of  i 
have  resulted  from  fusion,  from  cont 
tion,  from  the  action  of  hot  watar,«rad[ 
sure.     All  these  changes  are  classed  an 
the  general  name  of  nietamorphism  {)tt 
over  ;  liopijrti,  a  form),  and  rocks  subje 
to  them    are  called    metamorphio 
Changes  on  tlie  surface  are  caused  by  < 
action  of  the  atmosphere,  of  rain,  seaa,  t 
rivers,  of  plants  and  animals. 

4.  G«oUHonic  Geology.  — Under 
head  is  studied  the  arrangement  of 
in  the  earth's  crust.  Rocks  laid  down  i 
aqueousdeposit«showa  stratified  fomi,l 
these  appear  aa  conglomerate,  aand 
shales,  and  timestoDes,  They  are  tnv 
by  inclined  divisional  planea,  called  joji 
Aqueous  rocks  left  undisturbed  lie  in  ha 
Eontul  beds,  the  oldest  at  the  bottom 
most  have  acquired  what  is  fttlled  ' 
and  make  an  angle  with  the  horitoa] 
consequence  of  terrestrial  disturb 
Sometimes  the  strata  have  been 
pletely  inverted,  sometimes  crumpled 
pressure ;  and  it  is  through  all  the 
tortions  that  the  geologist  liaa  to  find  hil 
way.  The  strata  are  furtlier  intemipted 
by  eruptive  or  igneous  rocks  that  ut* 
burst  their  way  through  from  benertli) 
and  present  themselves  as  boeses,  sheets, 
veins,  dykes,  and  necka 

fi.  Piclaonloloyieai  Getfhgy. — 'ntismost 
fascinating  brknob  of  geology  deals  with 


fligunc  raninm  or  'ftiHiU '  imbeddexl 
1  tbe  Mtrth'a  cmiit.  Thnse  «re  found  in 
ht  bcdic  of  Inkra,  in  pent- mosses,  deltas, 
avATTui,  roiniTnl  ipritigs,  ntiil  votcanic  iJe- 
Mita.  Hm  bed  of  the  ocean,  us  rRvmlitd 
unngtlie  '  ChoUeiif^r '  eipeditiou,  is  full 
toguie  ranuuns,  and  Die  shores  of  &ens 
b*  ofi^  ri«h  atorea  tor  uivesliga.tio:i. 
Ub  leada  directly  Ui — 
6.  Slrali^raphieal  Geology,  which  Uya 
tJi«  order  of  superpoBition  of  the 
This  order  haa  been  establislied 
icfly  by  invwtigfttion  of  the  organic  re- 
ombeddod  in  tbeiD.  Oldest  ia  the 
SASr  {fipY^  bo^oning),  or  Azoic  (<i, 
irativo;  {wij,  life),  or  Eojioic  (;}■.'«,  dftwn ; 
t)  formation ;  in  this  are  no  fossils,  euvt^ 
.(K(  tlw  FniXKin  (n?f ;  and  xonn,  uititDnl) 
xhtt  Cunudiun  Lauri:nttnn,  nnd  somi; 
of  fibrous  structurv  in  btiiidH  of  gra- 
iie,  tfaoo^t  ta{M]asibly  arixK  from  pUnts. 
Pai.£OZ0ic,  or  primury  rockx,  Imve 
Itven  subdivisions-  The  Camlirian  liiive 
pwgw,  crinoidfl,  Btarflshes,  trilobJIes,  and 
nnova  species  of  mollusca.  Tb<3  Silnrum 
in  cluini«t«ri«ed  Id  addition  by  tishee  and 
■•-weed*.  The  Dm>nnian  have  a  flora  of 
haA  cryploc;nms,  hut  the  fauna  is  still 
Bonne  with  the  exception  of  some  in- 
Red  And  mympods  :  a  few  contfera  have 
beat  fbond,  and  a  single  fragment  of  a 
dfag^edonous  tma.  Tlie  Curf/oni/cfou» 
m  GlutnHrb>nKe^  by  the  great  develop- 
natof  land  plantfi,  cliip6y  lycopoda,  equi- 
Maoee,  and  ferns  ;  spiders  and  scorpions 
nke  th«dr  first  appearance  in  the  va^t 
ingtl**  of  the  carboniferous  era.  The 
fmnian  have  thit  lost  specimens  of  the 
mt  aocient  flora,  nnd  sbow  more  coni- 
bn ;  amphibian*  np[i«ir  in  considrruble 
tnuben,  aiul  the  nrst  Enrojiean  reptile 
fifciand.  Tlie  Mesozoic  (/nVo^,  middle  ; 
ud  {<*ij),  or  Secondary,  conimMice  witli 
tk  TfioMie,  diaracteriaed  by  the  great 
rinelopineDt  of  cycads ;  among  its  fiLunu. 
^ppetr  the  first  deiuosaurs,  the  tirsl  cro- 
Dodilet,  mnd  tbe  earlie.st  tnauunHl,  a  tiiar- 
npiaL  Tlie  Jurasric  formation  allows 
tn  uml  adTuic«  in  vegetation,  but  is 
baiS«d  by  the  grent  development  of  rep- 
sBaii  forms,  a«  the  Ichthyosaurus,  the 
.aroa,  and  the  Pliosaurus  ;  the  fly- 
nptilw  also  appear,  and  the  Archeo- 
;,  ImU  bird,  half  reptile.  The  secon- 
rocks  nod  with  the  CmtiKtwiif,  in 
are  found  »  number  of  angiosper- 
pluit«,  among  ih*m  the  oak,  the 
and  the  poplar :  in  the  fAuna  huge 


sea-scrpenta  are  trie  mort  remarkable  fea- 
tiirfi;and  birds— some  of  them  toothed  and 
closely  related  to  reptiles — become  more 
numerous.  The  Oai.sozoic  {tatvui,  recent) 
or  Tertiary  rocks  include  the  Eoetne,  Oli- 
goeene,  A/ioeenf,  and  Pliocene.  In  the 
Eocene  mammalian  forma  hecome  abun- 
dant, and  include  the  anoestor  of  the 
horse.  Evergreena  are  a  mai'ked  cbarac- 
teristic  o(  tlie  Oliyocsite  flora,  and  the  firrt 
apea  are  found  in  the  Miocene.  During 
the  Plioceriie  age  the  plants  belonging  to 
tropical  climates  retreated  from  Europe, 
the  European  climate  graduaUy  cooling 
as  the  period  approached  its  termination. 
The  Post-Tkrtiary  or  Quaternary  rocka 
consist  of  tbe  fleislnceiu:  and  Resent. 
The  Pleistocene  saw  the  glacial  period  in 
Europe,  immediately  before  which  Eng- 
land had  an  Arctic  flora  ;  it  is  during 
this  period  that  the  tirst  undoubted  human 
remains  are  found,  though  some  geologists 
claim  to  have  found  traces  of  a  Pliocene 
man. 

I,  Phyno^rapkieal  Geoloffij  deals  with 
the  growth  of  continents,  the  '  evolution 
of  the  existing  contours  of  dry  land.' 

The  best  text-books  for  consultation 
are  Dr.  Oeikie's  'J'<xt-Book  of  Heology,  and 
Lyeli's  Ekvieiit*  of  (ieolpijy. 

Oeometry. — Two  questions  naturally 
suggest  themselves  in  connection  with  the 
educational  aspect  of  geometry.  First, 
what  are  the  purposes  to  be  served  by 
studies  in  geometryl  Secondly,  what  does 
a  complete  course  of  geometry  include,  and 
how,  and  in  what  order,  are  the  various 
part«  to  be  studied!  The  answer  to  the 
flrst  question  is  not  far  to  seek,  and  there 
is  little  or  no  difference  of  opinion  amongst 
educators  with  regard  to  it.  We  teach 
some  subjects  for  the  practical  use  of  the 
facts  or  the  skill  they  impart ;  others  for 
the  mental  discipline  they  afford.  We 
teiiL-li  geometry  for  both  reasons— for  the 
sake  of  the  habits  of  mind  which  this  study 
has  a  tendency  to  form,  and  for  the  prac- 
tical use  of  the  results  of  its  investigations. 
Now,  what  are  the  habits  of  mind  which  it 
tends  to  form — which  it  either  strengthens 
or  creates  ? 

First,  the  study  of  geometry  developa 
the  power  of  attention.  It  makes  the 
mind  able  to  direct  itself  to  any  question 
that  may  be  proposed  ;  to  give  that  ques- 
tion continuous  thought ;  to  compare  it 
with  other  questions,  and  U>  £x  it«  relations 
to  thorn.      It  cnabiea  ua  to  T«i^'a\it.\«  ^hft 
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BUCcensipnnFoTifthongMa.  In  odier  words, 
it  develops  the  power  of  continuous  rea- 
soning. Tliis  power  litis  to  be  iioquired  ; 
it  is  uot  given  by  nature.  To  leim  to 
reufiou,  soni«t)iiTi^  must  be  given  to  reason 
opou-  Of  the  many  pusaible  subjecU,  it 
is  clearly  desirable  to  choo»e  that  claas  of 
subjects  in  which  we  can  find  out  by  other 
niea,n3  than  pure  reasoning,  such  as  mea- 
surement and  ocular  il^iBioiistration.  whe- 
ther the  results  of  the  reasoning  are  true 
or  not.  Geometry  fullila  these  conditions 
letter  than  any  other  subject,  and  has  in 
consequence,  for  many  centuries,  been  used 
a*  the  instrument  for  giving  practice  in 
reasoning.  The  truths  of  geometry  are 
simple,  easily  tested,  and  capable  of  exact 
stabemaut.  Reaaoning  on  them  may  be 
built  up  like  a  chain,  link  by  liiik,  and  at 
erery  step  ia  coherent  and  conclusive. 
Again,  we  study  geometry  for  the  use  of 
the  facts  it  teaches  in  building  construc- 
tions, in  manufactures,  and  in  all  the 
mechanical  businesses  of  life.  Every  fact, 
from  the  most  elementary  tiO  the  most 
advanced,  lias  myriads  of  practical  appli- 
cations. Wb  teach  gRometry,  then,  as  we 
teach  other  sciences,  for  its  direct  effect 
on  our  weli-lteing  In  its  practical  uses,  and 
for  its  liigher  but  more  indirect  effect  as 
n  discipline  of  the  intellect.  The  two  ob- 
jects should  be  sought  together.  In  an- 
Bwerin^  the  second  question  we  have  no 
doubt  as  to  the  lieginniug.  We  commence 
with  Euclid's  Sl^merUt  or  same  equivalent 
system  of  elementary  geometry.  The 
famous  E}''.iartnJJi  for  twenty-two  centuries 
have  be«n  the  inspiration  and  aspiration 
of  scientific  thought.  The  book  was 
written  shortly  after  the  foundation  of 
the  Alexandrian  Museum,  and,  therefore, 
after  the  science  of  mathematics  had  burst 
tlie  bonds  which  restrained  her  in  the 
Platonic  school,  and  hail  started  on  her 
career  of  conquest  ovnr  the  whole  world 
of  Phenomena.  It  consisted  of  relinbl<> 
knowledge  which  was  moulded  into  form 
so  nearly  perfect  that  every  scientific  stu- 
dent of  every  subject  took  it  as  the  model 
after  winch  he  sought  to  shafie  his  own 
pirticular  science.  '  Far  ap.  on  the  great 
mountain  of  Truth.  wliii:h  all  the  sciences 
hope  to  scale,  the  foremost  of  that  sacred 
sisterhood  was  seen,  beckoning  to  the  rest 
to  follow  her.  And  hence  she  was  called 
in  the  dialect  of  the  Pythagoreans,  "  tlie 
purifier  of  Che  roasonable  soul " '  ( W.  King- 
don  Clifford),    Thiabook  of  Euclid's  has 


had  a  hiat«ry  afl  chftftaencl  u  that  of  ha- 
man  progress  itself.  It  embodied  uJ 
systemntisedthe  truest  results  of  the seanl 
after  truth  (hit  was  roado  by  GrocJc,  Gfmw 
tiau,  and  Hindoo.  It  preJiiilod  for  n(MJ 
eight  centuries  over  that  promise  of  UgU 
and  right  tJiat  was  maile  by  thu  dviliM. 
Aryan  races  on  the  Meditemineun  ahcMfc 
It  went  into  exile  along  with  th«  tnieilee- 
tual  activity  and  the  goodness  of  Earopa 
It  was  taught,  and  commented  upon,  nA- 
illustrated,  and  supplemented,  by  Anb 
and  Nestorian,  ia  the  Universities  (C 
Bagdad  and  of  Cordova.  From  thoM  it 
was  brought  back  into  barbaric  BivcM 
by  terrified  students,  wboda^edtl^lI  YtaMJ 
any  other  thing  of  wh&t  th«y  had  IcudmI 
amoug  the  Saracens.  Translated  fica 
Arabic  into  Latin,  it  passed  into  the  scboaU 
of  Europe,  spun  out  with  addition*]  CSM 
for  every  possible  variation  of  the  Cgniti 
andbristlingwith  wordswhichhodaouMsl 
to  Greek  ears  like  the  babbling  of  luidl 
in  a  hedge.  At  length  the  Gn**k  text  tf- 
peared  and  was  translated ;  and,  like  oth* 
Greek  authors,  Euclid  lieoameiinauthoritj. 
But  theque-stion  is  constantly  being  um 
whether  the  elements  form  a  suit&Ue  bo*k 
for  beginners.  On  the  one  band  it  is  w^ 
that  Euclid's  book  was  never  designed  (« 
beginners,  that  Euclid's  object  was  totbov 
how  little  need  be  assumed  in  geomMrji 
and  how  much  that  is  obvious  as  w«H  H 
obscure  may  be  demonstrated,  and  thl^ 
too,  under  difficulties  which  are  ne* 
encountered,  and  in  spite  of  restriotuM 
which  are  never  imposed.  It  is  va^ 
that  the  teacher  in  this,  as  in  otbor  ra^  { 
jects,  should  always  t«.ke  advantage  A  \ 
the  many  simple  and  inconlestahly  tn*  i 
notions  already  in  the  pupil's  poMn-aioB,  j 
and  should  proceed  without  dcUy  to  ti* 
all-important  part  of  the  subject:  tlie  pU- 
sago,  with  absolute  certainty  and  iu  tlw 
most  direct  and  simple  manner,  froB  . 
geometrical  properties  whicli  aro  obrioni.  ^ 
to  others  which  are  less  obvious  or  oot  i* 
all  so.  The  progressive  charact«r  of  tb*  , 
science  ia  also  quoted,  and  it  is  pmnl«d  oot 
that  elementary  geometry  can  no  longtf 
be  regarded  as  a  lo:ig  since  perfected 
branch  of  knowtotlge  ;  it  is  uo  longpr 
classed  with  the  seven  orders  of  architer- 
ture,  for  instance,  that  cannot  be  touched 
without  being  spoilt.  On  the  eontrarji 
it  is  generally  Ttcognised  now.  that  th« 
elements  of  geoiaeti^,  so  fa,r  as  prindpW 
and  methods  of  expoaitioo  are 


are  ooncciu^ 
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MBtUtate  not  a  dead  but  a  living  science, 
'ptible  still  of  being  improvrrf,  and 
MOl  e«f«ble  of  fnntl^iiig  new  mattor  for 
HMMght  to  boUi  tMch*n-  uiid  student. 

On  ihe  other  Imud,  the  tulvuiitngcs  of 
■lifomuty  are  ur^ed  ifl  favour  of  tho 
ntentionof  Euclid  as  a  text-book.   Every 
•suniner  in  tJte  subJMtt  IjdiIr  thut  ttin  in- 
cotirrnwnGO  of  departing  from  Euulid  i« 
ft  vorj"  aorioiu  one,  and  plunges  blui  nt 
■toe  from  ortter  into  chtios.     Many  pro- 
feotwn*  Iwve  tliar  conrers«,  and  uuImh 
ihe  esamtncna  follow  the  snmci  sy8l«m  it 
b  Kliniut  impoaxiblo  for  an  wcamiiier  to 
fruue  bin  uoestiona  »»  iw  to  pravent  their 
BUfcinx   biao   uM   of    the   rnnverKion   of 
propoaiLioiiB.     For  uuttancti,  the  tifth  pro' 
poottoo  of  tlie  First  Book  may  be  bfumd 
a  the  nxtli  ;  the  forty -M-vuiitb  pmnnsi- 
tioD  ta^j  bo  offered  as  the  i-onveric  of  the 
brtjr-ei^th;  and  in  fact  if  absolute  friHtdorn 
tt  cboJce  bo  allowed  with  re^unl  to  tlie 
l}itND  of  geometry  used  the  result  will  lie 
•  Mndley  of  portions  of  different  syst«mi>, 
vhich  vill  bo  nncless  for  the  purpose  we 
bite  dr^Mnibnd  in  answering  the  first  ques- 
tise.     What,  tlien,  is  the  course  whicli 
ibould  be  adopted  in  this  dilemma  1  Com- 
HMo  mttm  suggests  a  oompromise.  In  the 
tadiiDg  of  Uio  subject  the  way  may  be 
nweth^   hy  azplaiuitian.  by  investiga- 
fiou,  and  by  tha  poatponoment  of  difficul- 
tiet  until  they  cnn  bo  grappled  with.     It 
■Nms  visn  to  adhere  ns  fur  as  possible  to 
Hn  onier  of  Euclid  for  the  sake  of  the 
taniDoci  atiuidftrd  which  this  furnishes  for 
lamination  purjioM-a,  but  no  examiner 
■bonld  iiuuMt  on  uonestRiitiulK.     For  in- 
Mance^  Propoailiona  II.  and  III.,  and  pro- 
l»Wy  VIII.,  aiw  quite  uniieceswiry.     The 
iiolotion   of   the  uiffii-'ulty   will    be   com- 
jJetelj  met  by  a  freer  method  of  teaching 
■jon  the  one  hand,  and  in  examining  by  n, 
indicioua  avoidance  of  Uiose  purta  whic-h 
pi»  ftnwn  the  arbitrary  and  unneces.itin' 
tatrictionB  imposed  by  EucUd,  and  which 
W»y  be  omitt^  without  losa  of  rigour  us 
lOgV*^  ^e  remainder. 
i     !n»e  superiority  of  this  mode  of  pro- 
|ndiiT«  for  edacational  purposes  over  that 
keeping  to  the  dry  text  of  Euclid  pure 
nnple,  will  be  contested  by  no  one 
'bo  bu  obMrced  either  the  permanently 
■  oSects  of  the  discouragement 
Ivood   by   initial    vagueness,    tedious- 
and  difficulty,  or  the  permanently 
tal  influence  of  the  encouragement 
ig  from  early  successes,  and  from  the 


fuldlment  of  the  pupil's  nntiiral  expeutA- 
tion  that  every  intellectual  effort  will  b« 
followed    by  a  conscious    oci^uisition  of 
knowledge.     To  secure   ami  suEtAin  the 
pupil's  interest  from  the  lirst   is  also  ft 
paintof  unquestionable  iinportancn  ;  and  i 
although   personal    uualiti>jd. lions   in   th^ 
teacher  are  here  indispeiisable,  thi«  end  ' 
s  undoubtedly  promoted   by   a   niethod 
wherein  difficulties  are  judiciously  tem- 
penxl  to  the  pupil's  capacities,  and  tlia 
KubtlclJes  of  the  subject  to  hia  powers  of 
appreciating  them. 

It  has  been  urged,  ond  not  unreason- 
ably,  that   by  thus  rendering  geometry 
more   ucceesible    its    value   as    an    intel- 
lectual discipline  may  be  inipainvl.    This, 
however,  is  by  no  luoaiia  neoessarily  th*  i 
case.    Intellectual  discipline  is  tlie  natural ' 
concomitant  of  accurate  reasoning,  in  geo- 
mi^try  as  in  eveiy  other  subject ;  and  ac- 
curacy  of  reasoning  depends  essentially 
upon  the  well-marked  distinction  maiu- 
tainer!  at  every  step  between  assumption 
and  consequence,  and  upon  the  manner  of 
making  the  passage  from  the  former  to 
the  latter.     It  cannot  be  said  to  Iw  im- 
paired by  omitting  to  demonstrate  when 
deiuonstration  is  not  necessary  to  convic- 
tion, or  by  postponing  inquiry   iiito  the 
relation  which  may  possibly  exist  between 
equally  incontestable  elementanf  assump- 
tions. 

The  higher  parts,  that  Is  to  say  the 
parts  beyond  Euclidian  geometry,  take 
two  distinct  courses,  proceeding  according 
to  two  perfectly  distinct  methods.  One 
is  called  analytical,  algebraical  or  co- 
ordinate geometry,  and  the  other  is  the 
so-called  higher  pure  geometry.  Little 
nee<I  be  said  of  the  former  beyond  the 
fact  that  as  regards  the  treatment  of  the 
branch  included  un<ler  the  term  '  cotiii; 
sections,'  or  curves  of  the  second  degiei), 
there  are  two  methods — one  followed  in 
TodhuTiter's  Conic  .Scctio7iii,  and  the  other 
in  Pucklt's  (or  Salmon's).  Now,  exppri- 
ence  seems  to  show  that  a  joint  and  simuU 
taneous  study  of  both  is  preferable  to  an 
exclusive  but  exhaustive  study  of  either. 

The  higher  pure  genmetry  includes 
what  is  enlled  in  England  'geometrical 
conies '  (i.e.  conies  treated  by  Euclidian 
methods),  and  a  larger  branch  intimately 
connected  with  the  former,  which  has  been 
but  little  cultivntt^  in  England,  although 
it  was  long  since  introduced  uito  scienoe 
by   the    illustrious    geometwts    VowteVftt^ 
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Mobius,  Steiner,  Chnsles,  nnii  titiiiiitt,  nnd 
■ygtematiaed  in  text-booka  by  Scliroeiier, 
Reyp,  nnd  Crenionii.  Tliis  bniiich  ia  vridely 
ciiltiviited  with  great  proitt  on  tlie  Con- 
tinent, but  18  feebly  represented  even  nt 
the  universities  in  Englaud.  It  ia  true 
that  it  liaa  been  well  taught  at  Oitford  by 
tlie  lat«  Saviliaii  Professor  of  Geometry 
and  a  few  others,  and  attempts  hare  been 
made  to  give  it  a  footing  at  Cambridge  ; 
but  these  efforts  hnve  neither  been  thorough 
aor  extonaivcly  appreciated,  anil  they  hnre 
not  been  BUpportod  in  the  public  schools. 
This  fact  is  often  nspribed  to  a  too  slarish 
adherence  to  EaeluTt  Elerw.ntt,  and  to  the 
custom  here  of  treating  that  liook  as  the 
omega  as  well  as  the  alpha  of  the  suienee. 
This  branch  of  geometry  includes  amongst 
its  elementary  uoliotia  that  of  the  projective 
correspondence  of  the  points  oa  two  lines 
or  two  planes,  and  of  the  rays  of  two 
plane  pencils  or  of  two  pencils  in  space. 
We  are  introduced  by  it  to  that  special 
kind  of  correspondence  known  as  involu- 
tion, which  ha%  lately  nssuaeil  importance 
on  account  of  its  appliciitionB  in  physics. 
The  notions  ot  this  geometry  lead  naturally, 
and  with  marvellous  facility,  to  a  compre- 
hensive grasp  of  the  properties  of  conic 
tfctinns,  and  a  more  general  faniiliiirity 
■with  them  would  diaaipate  tlio  disorder 
and  contradiction  which  exiat  in  the  treat- 
ment by  different  authors  of  geometrical 
conies.  It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  not 
given  a  distinctive  name  to  tliia  branch, 
tind  the  difficulty  of  selecting  a  title  will 
appear  from  the  following  quotation  from 
Cremona's  preface.  Having  pointed  out 
that  most  of  the  principal  propositions  in 
his  work  owe  their  origin  to  mathema- 
ticians of  the  most  remote  antiijuity,  and 
may  be  traced  Imck  to  Euclid  (28.t  b.c.),  to 
Apoll'iniiia  of  Pergii  (247  b,C.),  to  Pappiia 
of  Alexnncirin  (fourth  century  after  Christ), 
to  DesargUMt  of  Lyons  (IS93-]6fi'2),  to 
Pascal  (I6J3-I662),  to  De  la  Hire  (1640- 
1718),  to  Newton  {1642-1727),  to  Mac- 
laurin  (1GH8-174G),  to  J.  H.  Lambert 
(1728-1777),  ic,  he  continues:  "The 
theories  and  metliods  wliich  make  of  these 
propositious  a  houiogeneoua  and  harmo- 
nious whole  it  is  usual  to  call  mndrrn, 
because  they  liave  been  diaoovered  or  per- 
fected by  mathematicians  of  an  age  nearer 
to  ours,  sucli  as  Camot,  Brianchon,  Ponce- 
let,  MobiuB,  Steiner,  Chaslea.  Staudt,  Ac, 
whose  works  were  published  in  the  e&rller 
ImU  of  the  present  century.' 


Various  nanus  have  been  gireii  to  I 
subject.    The  title 'higtier'  is  sometis 
used,  but  the  tliuigs  for  which  this  i 
tive  at  one  time  seemed  »ppropHnte 
to-day  have  become  veiy  «MiBntj»ry ; 
of  '  modem  geometry  *(im«««  (V-riMwJmJj 
like  manner  ex  presses  ft  merely  relative  ia 
and  is  open  to  the  objection  that  altlio 
the  methods  may  be regiirdt-d  «s  modern,] 
the  matter  ia  to  a  grmt  ext«nt  old. 
does  the  title  'geometty  of  poeiUon'  (C 
mHrif  Her  Luge)  as  oaed  by  St&udt  i 
a  suitable  otic,  since  it  excludes  tlie< 
sideration  of   the  metrical    propWtJae^ 
tigure-s.  Thenameof 'projective^ 
seems  to  express  the  trae  nature  of 
methnde,  which  are  based  essentially  < 
central    projection   or  persi>ectivc. 
one  reason  for  thischoice  is  that  the) 
Poncelet,  the  chief  creator  of  'the  mo 
methods,  gave  to  his  immorttit  book 
title  of  Traili  den  Propriitia  Prtijf 
de»  Fiffure*.'     (.S'pb  MATirRMATice.) 

Gerando,  Uarifr-JosephB&ronde(A 
Lyons,  1772,  rf.  in  Pum,  lfi42).  wa»  I 
son  of  an  architect.  His  mother 
woman  of  rare  order  of  mind.  Aa  a  I 
however,  Oerundo  was  oxiatdered  4d 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  stricken  mA 
a  severe  illness,  and  vowed  to  coriseci»U 
hia  life  to  Gotl.  He  subsequently  joined 
the  seminary  of  St.  Magioire  in  Paris.  Ttiil 
he  left  at  twenty,  and  oame  out  as  waibot 
on  behalf  of  religious  toleranc«.  In  liM 
he  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  and 
on  being  set  free  he  returned  to  Parii; 
but  owing  to  tlie  proscriptions  he  fled  V> 
Germany,  and  there  he  wrote  his  Inll 
philosophical  work.  On  his  subsequent  le- 
turn  t«  Trance  Napoleon  made  him  a  eonn^ 
cillor  of  State,  and  he  devoted  hia  enericiM 
to  the  cause  ot  popular  education.  In  ISli 
appeare*l  htseloquentreporton'Schoolsfiji 
the  Poor.'  This  roused  public  sympathy, 
and  led  to  the  formation  of  the '  Society  for 
Elementary  Instruction."  Aft«r  tltis  had 
achieved  signal  success  and  kcIiooU  baa 
Sprung  up  everywhere,  tierando  lent  hii 
vast  power  to  education  in  nutny  wvys 
In  1819  he  introduced  singing  into  tlM 
schools  of  the  society.  He  was  one  of  thi 
founders  of  the  first  savings  Innk.  Hi 
co-operated  with  Cochin  in  estAbUahiDf 
the  Itrst  infant  school.  He  had  no  smal 
influence  in  aiding  Abbe  Bicard  by  his  worl 
on  T/u!  Education  of  the  Jtta/and  Puwi 
Gerando  wms  a  most  enthusiastic  and  in 
duBtrious  worker,  and  liis  works,  CoUectee 
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0«rmui7,  Edncational  Law  of    See 
Liw  (Ekvcatwsal). 

Girard.— Next  to  Pest&loui,  Jean  Gi- 

laid— or,  u  ho  i<  more  comiuotily  ca,lted, 

*I«  P6r«  tiinnl' — is    ondoubtedlj   the 

■MtciBtiieDtMhoolmuUTand  educational 

nioiBwr  wbom  pwdem  iSwitzerlaod  lias 

Bodnoed.     He  ma  bom  at  Fribourg  in 

UftS.     Ifoat  d  iua  octivn  and  Icindly  life 

WW  apent  in  tliat  town  or  at  Lucerne, 

wJwr  in  t«acluug  in  the  KchoolH  nnd  in 

■risraing  popular  education,  or  in  work 

■BDeeted  with  the  Pnnciacan  Order  to 

which  ha  belonged.     H«  died  at  Fribourg 

in  1850.       ilia  best   known   works  are 

CSi»»«igii*mftti    rrgidiar   d/:    la    Langvn 

MatenulUt  published  at  Paris  in   1814  ; 

udhia  Court  idtKol^fd!  la  Lmu/tie  Mattr- 

Mlb,  the  liijit  Tolamo  of  which  appeared 

k  1846.     ThMo  books  have  had  a  great 

bating  ini^nmoc  both  in  Switzerland 

Im  Prance.     The  method  they  so  ably 

forth  ia  distinctly  an  inductive  and 

1  ojMl     Instead  of  beginning  witJi 

I  learning  of  gnrnimar — the  generalities 

labstradionji  of  which  (Jirard  held  to 

kkeyood  the  comprehension  of  children, 

I  tberefore  wholly  Dninteresting  to  them 

fint  step  is  to  nscertain  what  Ian- 

the  children  hnbituaUy  use  to  ex- 

thetr  own  idtus,  and  to  rectify  and 

•ihllte  it  aa  Ear  as  is  then  and  there 

■wsnary  for  tli«  children   in  <iuestion. 

Btaiting  frooi  tiiis,  tJie  children  are  jita.- 

daally  uioUiarised  with  the  way  in  which 

*afda  aro  used  in  sentences  to  express 

idtas— both  by  being  helped  to  examine 

ample  wntenoes  already  made,  and    by 

Wing  iadnced  to  make  statemeiUa  of  tbeir 

In  tbo  former  case  tbey  may  1h> 

all  bat  a  noun  or  a  verb,  he,  and 

nqnired  to  supply  a  word   which   will 

B  sense  i  or  tbey  may  add  adjectives, 

rbs,  die,  to  K  simple  8ent«ncc  so  as  to 

I  the  minning  more  clear  or  more  full, 

•nd  tfana  leam  the  value  of  each  word  in 

saanteraee.    From  this  they  may  gradually 

tncaed  to  oompound  and  complex  sen- 

tacca,  atid  \o  phrases.    In  the  latter  case, 

*)Ka  the  children  make  statements  of  their 

<*a,  tiey  ate  only  rwjuired  to  spenk  and 

W  Tit*  of  what  has  actually  come  within 

ikw  own  «pwi«nce.    They  should  begin 


quit«  aimpir  with  such  a  statement  aa  'a 
bird  sings;  and  then  go  on  adding  to  the 
statement,  as:  *a  little  bird  sings,'  'a 
little  bird  sings  in  the  garden,'  'a  pretty 

little  bird  singBsweotly  in  the  ganien  orery 
morning;'  and  so  on.  Diffiouliies  are  to 
be  introduced  very  gradually,  Kuli-s  are 
to  be  arrived  at  by  tlie  children  tlieuisatves 
— not  complete  rules  all  at  once,  but  rules 
which  gradually  grow  more  complete  as 
experience  widena  Even  the  conjugations 
of  vorbs  are  not  to  )>e  introduced  in  com- 
plete elaborate  paradigms ;  but  bit  by  bit 
OS  they  are  wanted.  The  object  of  the 
plan  ia  to  enable  children  to  read  with 
perfect  intelligence,  and  to  speak  with 
perfect  intelligence,  clearness,  and  acen- 
racy.  For  this  purpose,  Girard  maintains 
that  what  we  want  la  not  uodified,  ready- 
made  rules,  but  copious,  well-chuaen  ex- 
amples, and  constant  practice  In  making 
other  atatemeuts  like  them.  In  the  later 
stages,  the  grammar  is  used  as  a  book  of 
reference  in  which  is  to  be  found  a  careful, 
clear  alatoment  of  the  re-sult-s  of  experience. 
For  more  details  we  niuat  refer  the  reader 
to  the  books  them  selves— they  are  well 
worth  study. 

Oirls  (Edaoataoa  of).    See  Edccation 

OP  UlBLS. 

Oirls'  Pitblio  Day  Sohoolo.    Stn  Ci.as- 

SIFICATIOS. 

(Hrtoa  College.  Sm  Educ&tioh  or 
Girls. 

Oleim,  Better  (6.  at  Bremen,  1781, 
d.  1827),  was  a  distant  relative  of  the  poet 
Gleim,  and  the  daughter  oE  a  merehant  at 
Bremen.  She  was  interested  in  questions 
of  education  early  in  life,  and  in  1805  »h« 
established  a  school  for  young  girls  in  her 
native  town,  which  she  conducted  with 
great  success  for  ten  years.  In  1815,  in 
order  to  extend  her  knowledge  of  educa- 
tional subjects  and  methods,  she  left  Bre- 
men and  visited  Holland,  England,  and 
somediatrictson  the  Rhine.  Upon  her  re- 
turn, shereopeucd  her  school, and  continued 
the  mistress  until  her  death.  She  wrote 
several  works — one  of  which,  entitled  The 
Edttealion  and  InatrucUim  of  Wonuin,  is 
regarded  as  a  classic  in  (lermony.  The 
second  volume  treats  of  the  method  of 
Pestalom,  which  she  adopted  in  hwacliOoL 
She  bus  unfolded  his  method  with  remark- 
able lucidity.  She  also  wrote  a  aecuud 
work  on  education  of  women,  mtitled 
Wluil  hat  renewed  German;/  the  Highf  to 
tajitetjivm  it»  Woment  1814. 
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Goethe,  Johttnn  Wolfgang  von  (6.  at 

Fmnkfort-on-JUin,  1741),  H.  I8;i3),ha*  no 
for  doiiinated  Geniian  thought,  tliat  any 
Htatetuent  of  liis  on  education  is  of  the 
htghtist  interest.  Hid  fathrr  wnfi  a  man  in 
comfortable  tircumHtaiices,  though  of  no 
great  poaiiiou  in  Booiety.  Yet  lie  had  a 
great  love  for  lit«i'ature,  and  great  taete 
in  art,  so  tfatit  he  pxerted  a  powi^rful  in- 
fluence on  the  <lesiross,nd  charact«rDf  the 
3^ung  poet.  Goethe  is  said  in  hia  rarly 
ytMTs  to  have  had  anxious  thoughts  about 
religion,  »nd  before  he  was  eight  to  have 
devised  A  form  of  worship  to  the  'Ood  of 
Nature.'  He  entered  the  university  of 
Iieipzig  at  the  age  of  lifteen.  Here  tiia 
poetical  tnm  first  showed  itself  in  a  pro- 
nounced niaiiner,  and  though  his  father 
designed  him  for  juriapradecce,  inatend  of 
Htudying  law  he  tried  to  find  some  sfttis- 
factory  theory  of  poetrj'.  German  liters- 
tor©  was  simply  in  its  infancy,  and  he 
could  find  nothing  to  his  tafte.  Here, 
however,  he  began  one  of  the  habits  of  hia 
life,  viz,  to  turn  evei-ything  that  pleased 
or  pained  him  into  verse.  He  also  paid 
some  attention  to  the  history  of  the  fine 
arta,  and  even  took  to  etching ;  but  this 
impaired  hi«  health,  and  in  1768  he  left 
Leipzig.  To  recover  his  health  he  was 
sent  tr>  the  residence  of  a  lady  named 
Klettenberg,  the 'fair  saint 'of  'Wilhelm 
Meist^r.'  She  was  a  mystic,  and  exerted 
a  lifelong  inlluence  on  the  poet's  character. 
When  he  left  her,  and  went  to  Strasburg 
to  finish  his  legal  studies,  he  neglected 
tliein  and  pursued  anatomy  and  chemistry. 
Here  he  met  with  Herder,  who  advised 
Win  to  study  tJie  Ilaliuii  poets.  On  his 
return  home,  he  produced  Giii:  von  Ber- 
lichiftyen,  1773,  and  a  novel,  WertUeT, 
1774.  This  latter  fairly  took  Germany 
by  storco,  «nd  Goethe's  fame  was  made. 
He  was  introduced  to  the  Duke  of  Suxe- 
Weimar,  where  he  went  to  live,  and  when 
tlie  duke  cHine  into  possession  of  govern- 
ment he  bestflwed  every  possible  honour 
tipon  Ooet.he,  Th<^re  the  poet  lived  for 
many  years.  He  had  complete  control 
over  the  theatre,  and  produced  the  best 
works  of  Schiller  on  the  stage,  He  was 
surrounded  by  the  most  refined  and  lite- 
rary society  of  his  time.  He  was  made  a 
privy  councillor,  and  afterwards  travelled 
in  Switzerland  and  It&ly  for  e.  long  time. 
MMAirhile,  )i«  was  consMntly  producing 
tbosB  gTMt  works  which,  for  their  power 
And  variety,  f*v«  placed  him  at  the  he&d 


of  German  lit«ratur«.    His  drama  fft 
UTtd   DoroUf-a,    and    bis    novel     Wi 
Afrinftr,  show  us  hia  views  on  edacatji 
though  hia  principles  are  ooly  scri 
here  and  there,  and  not  worked  out 
a  cut-aad-dried  method.     To  biio, 
tion  was  an  evolution — dmwing  forth  turn 
the  individual  that  which  woa  Iwst — 'tk» 
realisation,  as  completely  as  poniLile,  of 
the  general   type  of  the  specii-n.'     ffil 
gn&t  motto  was  'In  the  brtginning  wH 
action  ':  therefore,  he  orer  urged  'Do,  uA 
by  doing  you  will  attain  to  your  liighMt 
and  best.'     In  tlie  education  of  infants,  M 
in  the  government  of  nations,  he  tliou^ 
nothing  more  futile  than  repressive  mf*- 
Burea.     '  Man,'  he  Bays, '  is  naturally  actiw: 
open  a  way  for  action,  and  he  will  fr.l)ow 
you.'    He  says  much  to  tliis  effect,  and  nv 
iterates  tliat  'negative  discipline  is  powrr- 
lesB.'    We  recognise  in  alt  this  at  a  gianc» 
much  that  stamped  iteelf  in  Carlyl'-,  who 
found  in  Goethe  »  mine  of  riches.     In 
Wilhslm  M-ri»ter  we  hare  mroething  lit* 
an  educatiniial   Utopis,  especially  in  liook 
ii,      Mr.  Carlyle  translated   WiiMm  «*lij 
in  his  career,  and  a  most  amuiiing  leviwr 
of  the  translation  is  found  in  De  Ijuinct? 
(Works,  vol,  xii.).    De  Quincvy  did  not 
tind  (probably  did  not  look  for)  the  loi^ 
principles  of 'the  mute  system  of  mlucaiion, 
which  Goethe  then  displayed,  and  vthicb 
so  delighted  Cnrlyle.     The  first  of  lhe"> 
lofty  principles  upon  which  Gonthe  inaiBts 
is  '  Reverence^ — honour  done  to  thow  who 
are  grander  and  better  than  you,  withoo* 
fear ;  distinct  from  fear.'     Tliid  in  all  wtti 
put  by  Carlyle  in  his  address  to  the  rtw 
dents  at  Edinburgh,  when  he  waa  inatalled 
as  Lord  Eector.      Referring  to  the  p»e- 
sages  in  which  Wilhelm'ainEtruotorecoiM 
to  the  ifuestion  of  religion  in  educatiod, 
Carlyle  says;  'Goethe  practically  dislio- 
gTiiRhes  the  kinds  of  religion  that  are  ia 
the  world,  and  he  makes  out  three  reve- 
rences. .  .  .  The  first  and  simplest  la  that 
of  reverence  for  what  ts  above  ua.     It  il 
the  soul  of  all  the  pagan  religions;  th«n 
is  nothing  better  in  man  than  that.    Then 
there  is  reverence  for  what  is  around  at 
or  about  us — reverence  for  our  eqaals,  t» 
which  he  attributes  an  immcnM  power  in 
tlie  culture  of  man.    The  third  is  revereneo 
for  what  is  beneath  us— to  Icam  to  reeog- 
nise  in  pain,  sorrow,  and  contradiction, 
even  in  those  things,  odious  u  they  are  to 
Besh  and  blood — to  lesm  that  there  li« 
in  these  a  priceless  blessing.'    (Sta  LewM 
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of  OoflAe  (Jjoogmajoa) ;  «Iso  Carlyle's 
'Uhtim  ileiaer,  Ac.) 
flOTerneuea'  Benevolent  Institution, 

ed   iti4t<.       Lrticc,  a2  Hackville 
;    Homo  unci    KogHitnition  OfHce, 
•ny  Street;  Asylum,  CliiBlehurat. 
teuipor&rv   iLBsiataiwe   to  guvur- 
in  distress,  a  jiruviiieut  hiud,  uiiuui- 
to  aged  govenietiseH,  a.  home  for  gover- 
b«tw«ien  tbeir  eiigA^iueut&,  and  an 
irlDm  for  govorn«3sea  above  the  age  of 
tttj.     InTPsicd  fiiiKl8.  161,61-2i, 

OovernDaent  Schools. —This  is  a  name 
KljHtUrly  given  to  schools  known  officia-Uj- 
i^bliceleinentaryschoals.'  An'eleuien- 
■ij  Kbool '  in  ddincd  hy  seirtion  3  of  tlio 
&elof  1870,  an  'n  uilioo!  nt  which  dcinen- 
wy  edDCKtioii  is  the  prinoipu.!  jiarl  of  the 
IdMfttiaa  there  given,  itud  dues  nut  include 
nj  aehooil  or  depurtiuent  of  a.  suliool  at 
klliob  tlie  ordiuary  piiyments  in  reapett  of 
tti  imttuclion  exceed  ninupeuue  a  week.' 
Bf  WCtiOD  7  of  the  same  Act  a  ^public 
Wawntaty  tchool '  is  defined  as  an  elemeu- 
iDjtciiool  conducted  in  acoordance  with 
tbt  n^fuUtions  there  laid  down.  These 
■n:  (l)ThB  admission  of  children  must 
M  dt^cod  upon  their  attending  or  ab- 
MdniDg  from  attending  any  Sunday  school 
(r  pl>«»  of  worship,  or  any  religious 
*(lKvances  or  instruction  in  the  school 
9  davwbere.  (2)  Religious  observivnces 
ttiostraction  must  come  at  the  beginning 
■Fit  the  end  of  a  Gchool  session,  und  any 
dald  may  be  withdrawn  tJierefrom.  (li) 
the  schocd  must  Ijc  open  at  all  times  to 
Btr  Majesty's  Iiixpoctors,  who  inixy  not 
n^nire  into  the  religious  instruction  given 
(r  WUbBDine  in  religious  knowledge.  (4) 
I^a oooditions  Uid  downin  t!ieu(>dc(7.i'-.) 
aost  bo  observed.  Public  elameiitary 
Hbools  M»  eiUker  Boabd  or  Voluntaby 

Oradiog.    See  Classipicatiok. 

OradUt*  (piWtM,  a  step). — This  term 
iiand  to  signify  both  tlie  act  of  taking  a 
Uifcnity  degree  and  the  person  who  takes 
il,eitlier  by  eiuuni nation  or  htitwrin  cnvta. 
H  AaeficA  the  term  is  also  applied  to  the 
•etof  conferring  drgrees  by  universities. 
lUn^Utions  forgnul  nation  diScT  widely 
MdiSbrent  Bnirersiti™,  hut  il  is  usual  for 
♦wdidito  to  grsduutv  first  as  bachelors, 
urfnibacqaeotlyMmastorsordoctors.  In 
1^  Scottish  univeniticii,  boworar.  the  i>a- 
thlor'a  degree  in  the  £setUty  nf  arts  (tliough 
W  in  tfae  otbor  faculties)  wum  abolished 
I V  IKl,  ud  cnDdidntes  can  procood  to  the 


full  M.A.  degree  by  nossing  an  elimina- 
tion in  classics,  mathematics,  and  philo- 
sophy, or  can  take  the  degree  in  three  parts 
by  passing  an  examination  in  eaeh  of  these 
departments  sejuinit^ly.  Matriculated  stu- 
denlA  of  universities  previous  to  biking 
their  degree  are  ctUled  undergraduates. 
{Sea  DsQBBEa.) 

GiahuD,  Isabella  {b.  in  the  county  of 
Lanark,  1712,  ti.  iiiNew  York.  lt*U),  waa 
a  Scotch  governess.  After  the  death  of  her 
husband,  who  was  an  army  surgeon,  she 
opened  a  school  in  Paisley,  1774.  She 
visited  New  York  in  17(*a,  and  there 
founded  an  institute  for  young  girls.  It 
is  livrgely  due  to  her  charifjibtu  initiative 
that  New  York  is  so  rich  in  benefit  socie- 
ties und  philanthropic  institutions,  such 
Its  the  SiMiiety  for  the  Succour  of  Poor 
Widows,  the  Infant  School  fur  Orphans,  the 
Society  for  the  Eiicourageuient  of  Industry 
amongst  the  Poor  Classes,  a  Sunday  school 
for  adults,  this  latter  iieiug  the  first  school 
of  its  kuid  in  the  United  States.  Her 
memoirs  were  published  in  1616  by  Dr. 
Mason. 

Grammar. — Gnnuonr  is  the  science  of 
correct  speech,  i.e.  of  certain  select  usages 
of  speech.  A  grammar  of  any  language  i« 
a  systematic  classification  of  the  correct 
usages  of  that  language.  Thus,  gmmmar 
stands  to  speech  as  l<^c  to  thought.  It 
is  true  that  the  t«nn  'grammar'  is  often 
used  in  a.  wider  sense,  to  cover  an  ex- 
amination into  tlie  relations  of  different 
families  of  liinguages  (comparative  gram- 
mar), or  even  an  inquiry  into  the  origin 
of  language.  But  these  questions  belong 
to  the  more  general  science  of  language. 
Etymology  and  word -formation  are  no  part 
of  grammar  proper;  they  are  correctly 
described  aa  philology,  in  the  narrower 
sense  of  that  tenu.  Prosody  and  metre 
are  admitted  into  grainraars  only  by  cour- 
tesy. Ill  a  word  grammar  is  only  part 
of  the  greater  science  of  Kfteech.  The 
laws  of  correct  speech  may  be  summed  up 
under  two  headings  ;  (!)  Accidence,  or  the 
doctrine  of  correct  forma  {Foniicnlfhrr)  ; 
(!')  Syntax,  or  the  doctrine  of  correct  sen- 
tences. These  two  departments  are  no 
doubt  in  reality  merely  two  classili cations 
of  the  same  set  of  phenomena  from  dif- 
ferent points  of  view.  A  correct  aeritenco 
cannot  be  constructed  without  correct 
forma ;  correctness  of  form  has  no  mean- 
ing except  in  relation  to  the  function 
which  forms  exn^iise  in  sentencea.    "K"^ 


for  convBnilriHMISldx  miiy  be  considered 
both  in  iHlnl0B'(aoctd6ni;e)  and  us  can 
ii(!ct«d  in  the  senUrtioii  (syntux). 

The  vaiut!  of  gramiuar  has  often  been 
called  into  qauatiou  during  the  present 
century,  Tlie  great  Jaoob  Oriimo,  in  the 
preface  tohla  German  GTamnutr,  declared 
the  gmmuiatical  method  to  be  pedantic  in 
character  and  injurioua  in  result.  Ue 
maintained  that  grammar  impeded  the 
free  development  of  the  faculty  of  speech, 
wliicli,  if  left  to  itaelf,  would  grow  with 
the  growth  of  the  mind,  nod  reach  a  far 
higher  degree  of  perfection  than  wheo 
tutored  and  tortured  by  the  rigid  syBtema 
of  the  gramniariaiiB.  This  criticisra  was 
<Urect«d  in  tlie  first  inatanoe  against  the 
atnues  of  grammar  bb  taught  by  the  cdi- 
pinoal  methods  of  the  time.  Tlie  only 
grammar  that  Griiuni  recognised  was  liis- 
torical  grammar— an  im^uiry  iiiUj  the 
course  of  development  through  which  Ian< 
guage  has  passed  and  is  still  passing.  But 
the  censurea  of  Grimm  undoubtedly  ex- 
preits  a  hirgt!  measure  of  truth  as  against 
any  grammatical  system.  Grammar,  being 
the  expression  of  Uie  usages  of  the  litem.ry 
language,  no  doubt  does  act  as  a  retarding 
force — '  freeiing  the  current  of  natural 
speech,'  to  use  FrofeAsor  Max  Miiller'a 
metaphor.  '  Dialectical  r^eneration '  has 
a  less  free  field  when  brought  under  the 
infloAnce  of  gmmniar;  even  the  linguistic 
deveJopment  of  the  individual  may  soine- 
titnea  sufTer  from  its  constraint.  But  the 
advantages  are  not  allogellier  on  the  side 
of  natural  speech.  If  it  is  desirable  to 
maintain  at  any  given  time  a  standard  of 
correctnew  to  which  individual  t^ste  must 
bow,  if  it  ia  an  advantage  to  a  uadon  to 
possess  a  common  medium  of  communica- 
tion for'  the  educat«<l,  with  certain  well- 
defined  usages  corresponding  to  certain 
diotinctiona  of  thought,  then  the  raitmn 
ttftre  of  grammar  is  enfablislied.  It  is  t)ie 
function  of  gnimmnr  to  resist  the  intro- 
duction of  such  ch.ingps  as  depend,  not 
Upon  a  generiJ  consensus  of  feeling,  hut 
upon  individual  caprice  or  a  mistaken  idea 
of  correctnesa.  At  th«  same  time  the  gram- 
marian must  beware  of  attiimpting  to  exer- 
cise sanimaryjurisdiction  over  speech.  His 
function  is  to  register  the  usage  of  the  pre- 
aent,  not  to  legislate  for  the  future.  When 
the  current  definitely  sets  in  a  particular 
direction,  it  may  be  strong  enough  to  over- 
throw grammatical  barriers  ;  and  in  such 
cases  the  gramroarian  must  adapt  his  rules 


to  refonued  usage.     In  many  cbbos, 
e\-er,  grammar  may  exercise  a  salutatyl 
fluence  in  conaisrving  a  sense  fof  the  I 
finements  of  speech,  which  are  apt  Col 
obliterated  by  popular  umg».     The 
may  come  when  English  will  have  no  I 
junctive  mood,  and  we  shall  ^y,  '  If  1 1 
you  '  instead  of  '  If  I  lOfre  you.'    Ther»| 
a  tendency  in  some  parts  of  Germany  | 
use  the  '  conditionals  '  in  the  if-cUuaeaj 
conditional  sentences  ('  Wenn  er  es  i 
wurde,'d;c.}.    But  grammar  is  as  yet  jij 
titled  in  prohibiting  such   construe 
There  have  indeed  beea  found  scho 
such  as  Mr.  H.  Sweet,  ready  to  de 
'  It  is  I7U-,'  and  similar  constructiuus. 
they  will  hanlly  find  support  at  pr 
among  the  cultivated. 

The  practical  question  for  the  teacb 
as  to  the  use  of  grammar  may  bo 
sidered  under  two  heads  : 

1.  The  use  of  grammar  in  scboobt  V 
the  mother  tongue  alone  is  taught. 

3.  The  use  of  grammar  in  schools  i 
foreign  languages  are  taught. 

I.  It  is  perfectly  true  tiiat  chil 
belonging  to  cultivated  homes  may  le 
to  use  language  correctly  and  effective 
without  any  formal  study  of  gnunn 
But  on  the  one  hand  many  children  do  1 
hear  correct  speaking  at  home,  and  on  I 
other  hand  correctness  of  habit  is 
to  degenerate  when  tlie  pupil  is  br 
into  contact  with  the  less  refined  uaaj{e4 
the  world  at  large.  Beddes,  this  veryii 
fluence  of  the  cultivated  home  is  an  . 
ficial  influence,  checking  the  natural 
denciea  of  the  young  mind.  Children,  j 
left  to  themselves,  proceed  to  dflrelo 
speech  by  analogy  and  in  total  li 
to  accepted  usage.  They  say  '  bringed '  1 
■  brought,'  '  mouses '  for  '  mice,'  '  it  ia  1 
for  '  it  is  1 '  (because  what  usually  fo 
the  verb  is  the  object).  The  hulf  ixluc  _ 
man  who  has  been  taught  to  say  *It  is  I,' 
proceeds  to  infer  that  lie  ought  also  to  say 
'  between  you  and  I.'  But  we  may  g* 
much  further.  Even  writers  of  emtoMiM 
coumiil  solecisms  which  they  would  be  tar 
from  attempting  to  justify  if  tlieir  atten- 
tion were  call«l  to  them.  Mistakes  of 
substituting  indicative  for  subjunctive  and 
subjunctive  for  indicative  in  conditional 
sentences  are  to  be  met  with  even  in 
leading  writers.  'IsliouldhavelikedtoAaM 
seen  him 'is  often  heard  and  read.  Numer- 
ous other  examples  might  be  quoted  from 
Professor  Shadworth  Uodgmn's  Smrt  i* 
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Vm  <if  £i*glM.  To  correct  su^  errors 
tub  of  the  mniu  functiooa  of  grammar. 
b  mftintnincd  by  Mr.  FiU'h  {Lectures 
tWcAiwjf,  1«8!,^.  :;.'■»«)  Unit  'the  direct 
>tJOD  nnd  am  of  gnunmnr  rules  in  im- 
IBg  our  Kp«Hx:h  nnd  mnking  it  (lorrect, 
hnrdly  bi;  saiU  to  exist  nt  nil.'  But 
Tiow  kppcmni  to  rast  upon  a  iiiiBtakeii 
aa  to  what  voiislitut«s  gniiuiimr. 
'.  Fttcb  connidt^ra '  thut  of  pure  graiiiiuiLr 
iaver^'  little  iii  the  Eiiglisli  language,' 
being  in  his  i-iew  '  the  logic  of 
in  BO  fw,  tmii  in  m/ar  onfy,  aa 
exprasaon  in  the  inflexions  and 
of  wordii'  {ibid.  p.  lifll).  Why? 
Svely  thrrn  is  no  sufficient  ground  for 
mluatng  from  the  iicope  of  grnmniiir  any 
which  ft  langiiOjUic  iniky  employ  to 
i^rOB  diffMunceK  of  tliouglit.  Inflection 
il  only  one  of  those  iiieans  ;  a.  nior«  im- 
lortant  means  iii  Englisli  is  tlio  uso  of 
(trUin  iHilwtitutM  for  iufleiion.  Are  we 
to  exdude  the  modes  of  expr^sing  time 
wittiona  from  an  English  grammar  be<;auBe 
English  baa,  properly  speEikiiig.  only  two 
taues,  i.e.  inflected  forms  expressing  time 
MlUiaoia  1  Ar«  we  to  exclude  the  equi- 
TClnta  which  supplement  the  subjunctive 
■wod  whet«  distinct  forms  are  no  longer 
ttUnl  I  If  BO,  no  doubt  English  syntax 
v3|  have  a  very  small  acope,  and  its  rules 
idlbeiDaatly  t-aiucless  in  correcting  errors 
l^mecb.  '  No  wnming  is  needed  against 
«4iBiiUbc«M'-c;ivc/the book;"  "Lend 
lit mmw  to  he"' {ibiii.  p.  2b9).  It  was 
mw  men  vi«w  its  this  which  led  Dr. 
•folnuon  in  hi*  EngU*h  Grammar  to  treat 
tie  wbolo  «yntiix  in  ten  lines,  '  because 
osr  language  hut  xo  little  inllection  that 
ill  OOtutruclion  ntriUier  re(|uires  nor  juI- 
initB  o(  mauy  rules.'  The  miswer  is,  Unit 
to  tnat  En^iflb  in  tliis  way  is  to  ignore 
tbe  esseatJal  difference  which  separates  it 
tom  languages  of  the  classical  type,  and 
to  some  extent  from  other  Teutonic  lau- 
piages.  To  deny  that  English  has  a  gram- 
B>W  is  to  d«ny  it  law  and  order,  and  to 
m]ac«  it  below  the  level  of  Cliinese.   The 

Eftmmar  of  English  is  a  very  subtle  gram- 
•r,  and  its  ocsigcs,  if  difficult  to  register, 
lemand  aU  the  more  investigation  nnd 
rtady. 

Then  is  another  use  of  grammar  be- 
ita  piaotical  tisci.  Aa  n  science,  gram- 
'rCTcalatbo  laws  and  prindples  which 
ndeiitR,  owl  account  for,  tbn  speech  which 
am  using  every  day '  (Mr.  Fitch,  i^id. 
.  260).     Here  ita  character  is  theoretic. 


and  it  serves  not  only  to  disclose  tJte  laws 
which  govern  an  importantobject  of  study, 
but  also  to  strengthen  the  reasoning  facul- 
ties. How  far  such  conaciouB  study  of  tho 
mrrther  tongue  is  desirable  in  elemeutaiy 
schools  is  «.  question.  Some  eminent  au- 
thorities holii  thiit  one  nwy  encourage  the 
young  mind  too  early  to  processes  of  ab- 
straction and  reflexion,  and  tliat  systematic 
grammar  should  not  be  inti'oduced  until 
the  pupils  have  command  over  a  largo 
vocabulary,  and  Lave  made  considerable 
acquaintance  with  the  concrete  phenomena 
of  language.  This  not  only  from  a  psycho- 
logical point  of  view,  but  also  in  the  in- 
terests of  gramtnar  itself ;  for  grammar 
cannot  he  profitably  pursued  iti  vatun, 
especially  the  grammar  of  the  motlier 
tongue.  But  at  some  stage  of  tlie  pupil's 
development  it  is  well  to  make  conscious 
tlie  principles  of  tlie  speech  which  he  ia 
using.  The  ear  and  memory,  however  well 
trained  by  habit,  will  not  always  serve  aa 
guides,  and  the  mental  discipline  derived 
by  conscious  reflexion  on  the  usages  of 
speech  isitaelf  a  power  which  emancipates 
from  the  thraldom  of  words.  *  Weirds,  as 
a  Tartar's  bow,  shoot  back  upon  the  under- 
standing of  the  wisest,  and  mightily  en- 
tangle and  pervert  the  judgment'  (Bacon). 
In  regard  to  method,  sound  educational 
theory  demands  that  the  teaching  of  Eng- 
lish be  based  on  anjilynif  rather  than  tyn- 
thenis,  '  Long  liefore  a  child  comes  to  ths 
commencement  of  grammar  be  has  learned 
to  speak.  .  .  .  Thut  which  in  teaching 
French  i.s  the  ultimate  goal  of  yoor  ambi- 
tion, conversation  and  fttedom  in  using 
words,  is  Uie  very  point  of  departure  in  the 
case  of  your  own  vernacular  speech  .  .  .' 
(Mr.  Fitch,  ifiirf.  p.  261).  This  maiim  ia 
true  of  the  mother  tongue  of  every  nation  ; 
it  is  especially  true  of  the  teaching  of  Eng- 
lish to  English  children,  for  the  logical 
chai-acter  of  the  language — its  absence 
of  inflection,  its  dependence  on  position 
for  indicating  function — forces  upon  th6 
teacher  a  logical  treatment.  By  breaking 
up  the  sentence — by  effecting  that  separa- 
tion of  its  parts  by  which  it  ceases  to  Imi 
an  organic  whole — the  pupil  is  led  to  a 
claasili cation  of  tlie  pails  of  speech  by 
way  of  their  function  in  forming  sen- 
tences. The  dead  members  of  the  living 
whole  may  be  then  studied  in  isolation 
(accidence),  and  in  their  relation  to  otlier 
parts  of  the  sentence  (syntax).  The  im- 
portance of  the  latter  BtuA^  to  y'^^V^^  """^ 
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nre  suSlcieDtly  developed  to  eater  upon  it, 
can  hardly  be  ovor-eatimated.  Syntax  in- 
volvea  ft  clas8i6patian  of  sentences  and 
■ilb-spiit«inces  (etnuses),  a  nice  discriDiiDa- 
tion  of  thn  effiiotrs  proiluced  by  mood  and 
mood  equivalents  in  liifFerent  kinds  of  »en- 
tniiCL's,  an  accurate  use  of  tensfs.  All  these 
things  togrtlier  will  not  make  a  great 
writer,  but  they  will  make  a  careful  writer, 
and  to  some  extent  an  accurate  thinker, 
and  they  will  encourage  an  attitude  of  m- 
spect  for  the  great  inLeritance  whiali  is  th^ 
birthright  of  Knglisb-s^ieaking  children. 

'J.  The  utility  of  grammar  in  learning 
other  languages  is  still  less  contestable. 
No  methorls  of  t-encliing,  except  the  purely 
empirical  method  of  the  horme,  really  at- 
tempt Ui  dispense  with  it.  For  in  learn- 
ing foreign  languages  synthesis,  i.e.  the 
prouess  of  building  up  from  simple  ele- 
ments, must  play  a  large  part.  The  pupil's 
miud  is  at  first  a  blank  ;  the  first  step 
must  be  of  a  very  simple  and  easy  nature. 
It  is  true  that  very  different  opinions  are 
held  as  to  the  extent  to  which  it  ia  advis- 
able to  imitate  the  'natiuul'  method  by 
which  a  child  learns  its  own  language. 
And  it  may  fairly  be  contended  that  a 
cliild  whose  ear  is  accustomed  to  French 
or  German  from  early  years  will  learn 
much  by  simple  imitation.  But  it  is  foond 
by  experience  that  this  process  by  itself  ia 
insufficient ;  the  impressions  left  are  not 
strong  enough  to  form  a  substitute  for 
more  methodical  knowledge,  though  tliey 
may  supplement  that  knowledge  in  a  vsry 
valuable  manner.  It  is  impossible  to  re- 
produce thpconditions  under  which  a  child 
leams  its  own  language  ;  and  some  degree 
of  syntLesie  anon  makes  itself  felt  by  the 
practical  teacher.  Such  synthesis  must 
be  based  on  a  classification  of  languaj;e — 
on  grammar.  Of  course  it  does  not  at  all 
follow  that  rules  must  Ije  learnt  by  heart ; 
it  may  be  often  desirable  to  proceed  per 
urempia,  as  Comeuius  said,  rather  than 
pur  prmri'ptti  •  but  the  examples  will  be 
clnsxifierl  and  arranged  on  griLinmatical 
principles.  The  '  natural '  method  pro- 
ceeds hy  way  of  unclassified  exaniplea. 
But  on  the  other  hand  the  teacher  should 
l>e  fully  alive  to  the  limitation  under  which 
grammar  labours,  As  '  subtililas  natune 
Kubtilitat«m  artis  multis  pnrtibus  superat ' 
(Buon),  so  grammar  is  ultimately  unable 
to  render  account  of  all  the  phenomena  of 
speech.  Tlwtre  is  a  point  bf^ODd  which 
^■nmar  loses  itself  in  a  bewildering  maze; 


and  though  tiBajnintmafheaiirVttTi 
by  the  pupil,  the  teftcher,  if  bo  think*] 
the  purpose  about  gramnMLr,  will  find] 
out,  and  should  not  bo  d*untcxl  by 
fact     He  must  rctnniaber  tli*t  with 
grammar    no    sciontific    oUaatfic&tiiOn 
s|ieeoh— no   mrthodioal    Iftacluug— wc 

bfl  possible.      (A?  pARALUiL  CiSAM) 

Oranimar  ScfaooU. —Grammar  adia 
as  their  title  impUi^  vtrnt  founded  for  I 
leaching  of  grammar — for  the  puiposa  j 
providing,  not  primary  or  cJemmtMy  i 
cation  for  the  nation  at  large,  but 
or  higher  education  for  scJiolan* 
were  intended,  ux  fact,  to  prepare  boys| 
more  than  average  ability  for  chu  Unit 
sitics,  or  at  leEist  to  give  th<nn  K)cb!_ 
learned  education  as  would  qualify  than 
afterwards  for  useful  service  to  tli»  Churelt 
and  the  State.     From  the  foundation  of 
Winchester  in   1373— or  even  from  tb* 
date    of    Wantage,    which    cUinis    King 
Alfred  as  its  fouiider^.down  to  the  pre- 
sent century,  the  staple  school  subject^ 
sometimes  the  only  one,  was  Latin ;  and 
the  way  to  learn  Latin  was  to  Icaniitt 
grammar.      Of   grammar  schools  wbow 
date  b  known,  there  are  only  cjjjil  befon 
the   foundation  of   Eton   in   1441.    lb) 
number  of  foundations,  however,  begins  U 
be  K'^-H't  even  as  early  as  the  closiog  y**" 
of  Uenry  YII.'s  reign;  and  the  tide  sd* 
vances  steadily  till  the  reign  of  James  II., 
when    it   comes  almost  to  a  stand.    U 
Henry  VLLL'sreign  (thirty -eight  yeai»)tl* 
number  of  school^  founded  is  fijrty-iuMl 
in  the  six  years  of  Edward  VI.  the  iiumn' 
is  for^^fojur;  in  Eliaibeth's  nsgti  (foftjt  | 
five"years)  we  have  one  hucdreni  iiiid  if-  I 
teen;  and  in  James  I.'s  reifrn  (t.weiiiy-t«*- 
years)   the   numlrer   is  fwty-ciylii.     Tb* 
statutes  of  the  grammar  schools  founded 
by  the  Crown  or  by  private  beoefacion 
were  all.  or  nearly  all,  on  one  model,  com- 
bining  Ijatin   wiiii  religious  instructaoD. 
Greek  c-ame  in  with  the  foundation  of  SL 
Paul's  School  by  Colet  in  1509.     Bnt  b 
the  statutes  drafted   by  Wolsoy  for  hb 
school  at  Ipswich  soon  after  there  is  no 
mention  of  tSroek  ;  nor  does  Bishop  Old- 
ham  name   the  subject   for  Manohesttf 
Grammar  School  in  l!>2.'i,thou^  hewiaboi 
the  young  who  'have  pregnant  wits'to  be 
given  the  opportunity  of  learning  gram  mar, 
'the  ground  and  fountain  of  all  tbn  other 
arts  and   sciences.'     In    the  at«tutn9  of 
Harrow  (founded  1571}  amongst  the  au- 
thors mentioned  there  is  only  one  Greek 


scnooi 


— Hc-niod ;  hot  the  hnyn  uro  'to  be 
,l«l  ill  th«  f.lpuienta  of  Lntin  versili- 
very  «irly.'     THb  statutes  of  the 
■chooU   peni'nilly    prescriho    Greek 
vewea.'      ArL'hl>i8hr>p  Orinckl,   for 
iraple,  requires  for  St.  Bews  (15S3)  '«, 
and  1eame<l  peraou  that  cbji  inuke 
3n«k  And  Latin  verses,  aud  tiiUirprvt  the 
k  gnmniarand  other  Greek  authors.' 
sjtinr!  Applies  to  Hawkeshead  school 
LancJiAhiTT  (I5HK(,  where  'the  chiefc«t 
lolani  thall  makf  rimtinnR,  epistles,  and 
in  Latiu  iintl  tSrpHk  for  tlieir  euer- 
'anil  all  the  sc:hi)UrE'Bhii.tlcontinu)illy 
I  th(-«  lAtiii  toiigur  or  the  Greek  tongue 
'SI  Ibey  shall  1™  ablt-.'    So  agiiiii,  Arch- 
hbbop  HAnii«t  wisliei  for  Qitgwell(  1629) 
'a  mail  aktlful  in  the  Greek  and    Lutin 
tODgues,  ft  f>ood   poet.'     lu  a   few  cases, 
Hebrew  is  required  of  the  head ' master,  aa 
at  Bristol.  Southwark  (IGH),  and  Lewis- 
baa  (I6r>2).     iiat  in  by  far  the  larger 
uniober  of  Rchools.  Greek  and  Latin  alone 
•w  ippcitiwl ;  anil  in  some  it  is  especially 
bid  that  'firwik  and  lAtin  only,"  or  'the 
duncH  only'  are  to  be  tnught,     Charler- 
howe  (16m)  is  an  ext^eption.     In  ita  sto- 
Wn  (<kt«d   I62T)  ve  find  that  scholars 
itU  be  tsuglit  '  to  cypher  and  rost  aii  ai> 
(wnl,  MpppiillT  those  that  a.re  icaa  capable 
tdlauning,  and  (ittnst  to  be  sent  to  trades.' 
b  1864  a  royal  <»mmi.'iaion  was  appointed 
Inmquirii  into  the  revnnues,  management, 
Ki  eduoation  of  certain  endowed  iwhook, 
Ud  to  KiftgetH  measares  of  improvement, 
There  had  been  previously  two  commiB- 
Am  of  enquiry:    the  6rat  in    1858  to 
trport  on  the  education  of  boya  aiid  girls 
Bf  tite  Ikbouriog  class :  and  the  second  in 
U6]  to  report  od  the  nine  greater  public 
lekoob —  Charterhouse,    Eton,    Harrow, 
Mireliant  Taylors',  St.  Paul's,  Westmin- 
Mtr,  Rugby,  Shrewsbury,  and  Winchester. 
He  scop*;  of  tlin  commission  of  If*fi4  era- 
Iracnl  nil  Rchoolf,  which  lay  between  those 
dealt  with  by  tbn  other  cnmmiHsiona,  that 
it,  the  gTMtt  maMi  of  'grammar  schools, 
lad  iamoH  it«  report  in  M^dH.     Upon  this 
rtport  was  foanilt'<l  the  Enclowcd  Schools 
Act  of  1869,  whioh  gave  authority  first  to 
'biidow«d   Rchoolii    Commissioners,'  and 
aftcnrani*  to  th«  ' Charity Commisaionnri,' 
>o  fnUDO  new  achomes  for  the  bett#r  work- 
ii^of  thesB  'grammar  schools';  and  aluo 
fw  furthering  the  mlvancement  of  Mu- 
tation  by  diverting  for  th<!  schools  other 
ndowraentc  not  originally  intended  for 
f^aeationttl    purpows.       l^narly   all    th<- 


schools  havR  rinee  ORen  remortened.  A  8e-J 

lect  Committiw!  of  the  House  of  Common*' 
was  appointed  in  1Sh6  to  enquire  into  the 
working  of  tlw  Act,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  isBuwl  tJieir  report,  in  which  thuy 
state  that  the  sum  of  tht-  evidence  brought 
liefore  them  was  conclusive  on  two  pointii: 
first,  the  principles  laid  dowu  by  the  com- 
mission of  Iti'GJ,  and  embodied  in  tJte 
Endowpd  Scliools  Act,  while  in  some 
respects  they  must  be  modified  by  altered 
ctri-'ii  mstances  and  increased  experience, 
are  on  the  whole  sound  and  just;  and 
Bw.*ondly,  that  the  Charity  Commissioners 
have  in  their  procedure  faithfully  at.tempt«d 
to  carry  those  principles  out.  The  com* 
plaints  made  against  the  working  of  the 
Act,  the  Committee  add,  are  founded  on  a 
failure  to  appreciate  tlie  value  of  these 
principles  and  their  bearing  ou  national 
welfare.  The  subject  is,  howe\'er,  they 
admit,  ditlicult  and  complicated  :  'and  till 
it  is  more  widely  and  cari.'fully  studied, 
till  greater  publicity  has  been  given  to 
tlie  results  of  the  schemes  by  inspeetioa 
iinil  parliamentnry  returns,  till  such  adap- 
ta,tiou  of  schools  to  technical  and  conimer- 
eial  purposes  has  taken  place  aa  the 
Committee  suggest,  and  till  the  schools 
have  been  allowed  time  t«  develop  tlieir 
beneficial  results,  oomiilaints  will  continue 
to  be  made.'  The  denominational  diffi- 
culties which  oecTipied  so  liti^  a,  place  in 
the  enquiry  of  the  Select  Committee  of 
1873  appear  in  nearly  all  cases  to  have 
been  accommodated  by  tlie  lapse  of  tiue 
and  a  bett«r  understanding  of  the  real 
questions  involved.  Disputes  of  clas-i,  in 
Botne  localities,  have  now  replaced  them, 
but  may  in  their  turn  dieaway  under  a  ju- 
dicious administration  governed  by  an  in- 
telligent popular  opinion.  The  tendency  to 
attach  excessive  importance  to  theoretical 
excellence  of  educational  machinery  under 
a  fixed  system  of  graded  schools,  luther 
than  to  adapt  the  schools  to  the  practical 
needs  of  the  locolity,  is  now,  the  Committeo 
state,  corrected  by  experience,  'A  more 
pressing  need  now  seems  to  be  that  wo 
should  not  forget,  in  the  search  for  more 
immediate  ad  vantagesof  an  obviousnature, 
the  importance  of  preserving,  even  at  some 
coBt,  a  high  ideal  of  secondary  education, 
both  on  its  own  account,  and  in  its  con- 
nections either  with  tlie  Univeraitics,  ot 
with  the  excellent  colleges  which  have 
been  recently  establislied  in  our  large 
towns  with  the  special  object  of  educMAtsn. 
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in  relation  to  th«  newU  of  mn-nu^turing 
aad  eonunftrciHil  Rotnmiinitiea,'  The  Com- 
mittee find  that  the   work    done   by   the 

Charity  OommiasioEenmiiJer  the  Endowed 
ScHociIb  Acta,  while  it  htis  not  lost  sight  of 
this  ideal,  hftii  doiw  much  to  bring  higher 
instruction,  in  [jopulnrauil  nncessary  forms, 
within  the  reiichuf  i'Iilssi's  whit;h  otberwiae 
would  hB.ve  hv^a  shut  out  from  it. 

Orammatical  Society.  Set  Pakau.rl 
Grauuars. 

Oraats  (OoTsmment). — ttwasio  1833 
that  Parliament  mtide  the  first  grant  in 
aid  of  elementary  education.  The  sum 
vot«d  wns  20,000/.,  and  a  similar  sum  was 
vot«d  annually  down  to  1638.  The  grant 
waa  admiaigUired  by  the  Trutisury,  Huhject 
to  conditions  laid  down  in  u  miiiute  dieted 
August  30,  1S33.  The8e  were,  briefly, 
that  tho  money  was  only  to  be  used  in 
Hiding  local  eSurt  towards  tJie  building  of 
Echools ;  though  the  grant  was  in  no  case 
to  exceed  half  the  cost  of  the  buildings ; 
the  applications  were  to  be  endorsed  by  the 
National  Society  {?-''-).  or  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society  (^.u.);  and  that  pre- 
ference was  to  be  given  to  applications 
'from  large  cities  and  (j^wns  in  which  the 
necessity  of  n*iiating  in  the  erection  of 
schools'  was  "most  preying.'  In  1839 
the  grant  was  raised  to  ;iO,OOOi.,  and  its 
administration  was  entrusted  to  a  specially 
created  committee  of  the  Privy  GouncU 
— the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education, 
or  the  Education  Department  (y.v.).  Tho 
timt  minut«  iasued  by  the  new  body  {that 
of  June  :i,  18.19)  recommended  "tjiat  the 
sum  of  10,000/.,  granted  by  Parliament  in 
183.5  towards  the  erection  of  normal  or 
model  iiohoots,  be  given  in  equal  portions 
to  the  National  Society  and  the  British 
and  Foreinu  School  Society  (f/.v.)  for  that 
purpose.  The  rightof  Oovernmentinapoc- 
lion  was  to  be  a  condition  of  all  future 
aid.  and  the  minute  provided  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  inspectors.  The  bulk  of  the 
grant  was  to  be  applied,  as  liefore,  in  the 
erection  of  schools.  The  minute  of  No- 
vember 22,  1R43,  added  the  building  of 
teachers'  houses,  and  the  purrhose  of 
appendages,  to  the  objecta  for  which  money 
might  he  given.  On  August  25,  1846,  a 
very  important  minute  wiis  issued,  greatly 
extending  the  scheme  of  Stale  aid.  Its 
terms  were  ganenil,  but  it  was  followed, 
on  Decembw  21,  by  another  minute  con- 
verting them  into  definite  regulations. 
Thpiar-deiilt,  firal  of  alt,  witli  pupil-teachers. 


In  schools  properly  furaul)ed,i__„. 

and  disciplined,  and   poeseoilig  a  

teacher  competent  to  iostnict  and  tnv 
pupil-teMhers.  one  such  pupil-teacher  M 
everj-  twenty-five  scholars  might  be  ^N 
prenticed  to  the  head-ti«cher.  Tiui  am 
pronticeahip  was  to  lie  for  firn  yowa,  a^ 
the  end  of  each  of  which  there  was  to  ht 
a  Government  examination.  If  the  nstoH 
was  satisfactory,  the  pupil  -  teacher  receive^ 
from  the  Education  Oepartmentactipea) 
beginning  at  101.,  and  rising  by  annoil 
increments  of  2/.  lOv.  to  201.,  while  th( 
head-teacher  received  'the  sum  ot  5L  U»l 
one,  of  91.  for  two,  of  1 2L  for  three  pnpQt 
teachers,  and  3f.  per  annum  more  fof 
every  additional  apprentice.'  Pupil-tcadt" 
ers  who  had  served  their  time  migU 
submit  themselves  to  an  examination  con- 
ducted by  one  or  more  of  Uer  Majes^ll 
Inspectors,  together  with  tbeprincipMati 
normal  school  or  a  training  college  'nndei 
inspection.'  Those  who  satisfied  tim  ex- 
aminers Itecame  'Queen's  Scbolare.'  and 
received  an  exhibition  of  20L  or  251,  l«i- 
able  at  one  of  the  colleges.  Tlie  tnunuf 
there  might  be  for  one,  two,  or  thtM 
years.  At  the  end  of  each  year  there  wa4 
an  examination,  and  for  every  successful 
student  of  the  first  year  the  college  received 
20^,  of  the  second  year  2r>/..  and  of  Um 
third  year  30'.  When  these  trained  slii- 
denta  left,  and  entered  apon  scJtooI-work, 
they  received,  in  augmentation  of  ukiy, 
Government  grants  varying  from  15'.  t4 
30'.  according  to  the  length  of  their  train- 
ing. For  teachers  rendered  inct^Ntble  bj 
age  or  infirmity  the  minute  promised 
pensions.  In  184T  a  'brtad  sheet'  vm 
issued  containing  the  conilitions  on  wbkii 
Certificstes  (q.v.)  were  to  be  obtained  hy 
untrained  as  well  as  by  trained  tiAchei^ 
and  offering  from  10'.  to  20/.  a  jrt»T  'oar- 
tificate  money '  according  to  «1b^  and 
division.  These  regulations  exercised  k 
very  powerful  inQuence  upon  edncatJoa. 
By  1851  twenty-five  training  collej^ 
had  been  established,  six  thousand  pupd- 
teachers  were  at  work,  more  than  elevea 
hundred  certificates  had  been  issued,  tho 
grant  hod  risen  t«  160,000^  a  year,  and 
nearly  3,t^00  schools  had  been  built  at  a 
cost  to  the  titatu  of  <t00.000'  and  to  th* 
localities  of  about  6tX),0U0'.  tnore.  Th« 
next  important  step  was  taken  in  I853L 
A  minute  (dated  April  2  of  that  /Mr)  n- 
tJiMisiied  capitation  grants  for  tho  support 
of  richools'in  rural  districts  and  an^)  un- 
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I  toirna'CHHiall  'tii'ing  rtcfmed 
J  not  inoru  thiiii  fivo  thoiiKiod 
huta),  the  aniuunt  of  Kntnt  per 
nryingwith  the  number  of  Knholiire. 
n  w«i«  under  fifty  it  was  6k.  in 
leboois,  »nd  6«.  in  girls'  schoolft ;  If 

fifty  and  under  one  hundred,  5ii. 
.  rospoctivply ;  if  above  one  hundred 
I  3c.  Tho  payment  of  the  capitation 
led  opon  the  amount  ntised  locally 
I  »cliool,  thfi  fen  charged,  the  wtlary 
liead-t4!a«her  (who  must  be  certiti- 

&nd  Uie  rMiilt«  of  the  examination. 
itnute  of  Jttiiuiiry  26,  IH.'ie,  urban 
I  a«  riuul  scliools  became  eligible 
Station  granU.  In  I860,  when  Mr. 
I  Lowe  (Lord  Sherbrooke)  was  the 
JBpiritof  the  Education  Departnipnt, 
Ay  minates  which  hud  Iwen  ihhumI 
comhined    into  a   code,    fcenertUIy 

u  the  Original  Code.  In  1861, 
W  Duke  of  Newcastle's  Commission 
KMted,  the  Revised  Code  was  issued, 
todelled  the  whole  systeni  of  aid. 
int*  to  haid-l.(wcher*  and  to  popil- 
ta  were  abolished  ;  pupil-teachers 

0  be  apprenticed,  not  to  the  hend- 
r,   but    to    the    managers  of    the 

and  the  promise  of  pension*  wiu 
awn.      The   Eevised   Oode   intro- 

tbe  principle  of  'pftyment  by  re- 
|o.v.).  Thnro  wax  to  be  an  absolute 
n  4>.  a  head  on  the  averaeie  atten- 
•nd  each  child  who  had  attended  at 
irabundr«d  timnx  (half -duya)  during 
U  might  earn  an  additional  jrrant 

1  school  In  the  case  of  children 
six  it  was  6«.  Gd.,  subject  to  the 
at'B  apprOTsJ ;  in  the  case  of  childrmi 
BX  it  was  St.,  subject  to  the  results 
indiTidunl  e\amination.  For  each 
M>  passed  a  speciftAd  'standard'  in 
^  2a  8dL  was  to  be  paid,  for  each 
in  writing  3«.  8r/.,  and  for  each 
in  arittuDotic  2«.  M.  Building 
wnre  continued.     In  the  normal 

I  the  training  woa  to  be  for  two 
ind  the  college  was  to  receive  100^ 
h  marter  trained,  and  TO',  for  earth 
m,  Onthenasiiingof  the  Elementary 
doa  Act  of  19470  a  new  Code  iq.v.) 
tneeenaiy.  The  Act  provided  that 
Deeember  31,  ISTO,  no  application 
aJHing  grant  ooutd  be  entertained, 
nlute  gruit  was  raised  from  it.  to 
>  Dumber  of  attcn<Iances  <]ualifying 
imilMtiOD  Irom  two  himdrpd  to  two 
and  fifty,  tHn  conditional  grant 


for  infant  schools  from  G*.  Ci  to  8tr.  or 
lOif.,  and  for  older  scholars  from  2#.  8rf.  to 
■(».  per  'pass.'  In  Ifi75  this  it.  was  re- 
duced to  3s.,  but  grants  for  'class  subjects  ' 
and  for 'specific  subjects 'were  introduced. 
'Class  subjects'  were  geography, grammar, 
and  history ;  and  a  grant  of  ii.  on  th« 
average  attendance  was  to  be  paid  if  the 
classes  (not  the  individual  pupils)  passed 
satisfactorily  in  two  of  them.  The  'ape- 
cil]c  subjects'  were  more  advanced,  and  a 
grant  of  4».  per  subject  was  to  be  paid  for 
every  child  in  the  upper  atanilartls  who 
pn8s«J  in  not  more  than  two  of  them. 
When  Mr.  Mundella  became  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Committee  of  Council,  the 
regulations  were  once  more  recast  The 
trunsfornied  code  was  issued  on  March  6, 
1882.  It  introduced  a  'merit  grant,' 
varying  as  the  inspector  pronounced  a 
school  to  be  'fair,'  'good,'  or  'excellent.' 
It  abolished  a  minimum  number  of  atten- 
dances as  a  qualification  for  examination, 
and  re<]iiired  all  children  to  be  presented 
who  hod.  been  on  the  rolls  during  the  last 
twenty-two  weeks  of  the  school  year.  In 
infant  schools  there  was  to  lie  on  the 
average  attenil&nce  a  6x(k1  grant  of  7*.  or 
9s.;  a  merit  grant  of  '2s.,  4s.,  or  6s.;  a 
needlework  grant  of  Is.;  and  agrantof  Is. 
for  singing  from  not«>s.  In  schools  or 
classes  for  older  scholars  the  grants  for 
needlework  and  singing  were  to  be  the 
same;  the  &xed  grant  was  to  be  4s.  Gd., 
and  the  merit  grant  Is.,  2s.,  or  3s.  There 
was  also  to  be  'a  grant  on  examination  in 
the  elementary  subjects  (reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic)  at  the  rate  of  one  penny 
for  every  unit  of  percentage.'  Thus,  it 
one  hundred  children  were  examined  the 
number  of  possible  piasses  would  be  three 
hundred  ;  if  the  number  actually  obtained 
was  two  hundred  and  seventy  the  per- 
centage would  be  ninety,  and  the  grant 
ninety  pence  on  the  average  attendance. 
For  'class  subjects'  (extended  to  five,  of 
wfaic^  only  two  could  be  taken)  the  grant 
was  Is.  or  2s.,  accordingas  the  results  were 
'fair'  or  'good.'  The  regulations  respect- 
ing specific  subjects  underwent  no  mate- 
rial change.  The  Mundella  Code  remains, 
with  very  slight  modifications,  still  (1888) 
in  force.  (See  Craik's  State  and  Eduea- 
tion.) 

Orftser.  John  Baptist  (b.  at  Eltmann, 
1766,  ri.  1 84 1 ),  an  eminent  Bavarian  scliool- 
mostttr,  who  in  1804  liecame  professor  of 
thrology  at  I^indnhut,  and  the  an.Rve  "jwix 
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was  ftppoint«l  by  the  Bavarian  Govern- 
ment inspi'otor  of  schools  at  Bamborg.  In 
1810  he  was  tiuiisferred  to  Biiyreatb, 
when!  h«  wrot«  liis  first  work,  eiititled 
Dioiaity.  or  tki-  Principl/:  iff  th"  vnly  True 
Editcdtiini.  Ho  was  iiiflaenced  largely  by 
tliB  pliiloaopliy  of  Sclielliiig,  and  urgwl 
thiit  man  coaiil  raise  himself  by  fducation 
to  the  'divinity  of  hia  nuture,'  i.e.  to  a 
life  in  harmony  with  'the  (iivino  ideal.' 
In  the  py^a  of  the  Orthodox  Outholic 
Church  (Imaer  ftppenred  as  a  heretic,  and 
incurred  the  hoBtility  of  tlie  prieutB.  In 
1817  he  publisheil  the  6rst  volume  of  hia 
great  work  on  educational  method,  called 
The.  Elr^menta-nf  SrJi4)ol  for  Lift.  The  work 
is  inthree  volumes,  the  last  of  which  did  not 
appear  till  1834.  Long  before  this  Graser 
had  been  driven  into  retirement,  and  he 
■pent  his  last  years  in  the  quiet  of  atuily 
lUid  fajuily  life.  Graser  criticised  the 
method  of  Peatnioza,  mid  dpclared  that 
there  wan  an  ahscnce  of  the  pmcticul  in 
it,  and  that  one  could  not  talk  about  the 
'  general  education  of  man,'  for  education 
tnu«t  be  individual,  and  tixe  first  duty  of 
a  maater  was  to  discorer  the  special  ca- 
pacity of  each  child.  His  view  of  educa- 
tion wfLS  emphatically  religious.  Owing 
to  his  inllueuce  schools  for  deaf  inutea 
were  annexnd  to  many  of  the  Bavarian 
schools. 

Oteek. — No  one  who  has  ever  mastered 
Greek  can  have  any  doubt  of  the  wlvan- 
tage  of  learning  it.  It  is  the  vehicle  in 
which  Greek  civilisation,  a  unique  product 
of  tho  human  mind,  expressed  itself.  It 
IB  the  language  employed  by  many  of  the 
men  who  occupy  the  highest  plitces  among 
the  thinkers,  the  pof^ls,  the  philosophers 
of  tlie  world.  The  Greek  mind  gave  rise 
to  nearly  all  the  form.s  of  Uterature  which 
are  now  prevalent.  Many  of  its  produc- 
tions are  among  the  freshest,  the  most 
original,  ajid  the  most  beautiful  that  exist. 
And  the  Greek  writers  have  been  sin- 
milarly  stimulative.  It  was  the  works  of 
the  Greeks  that  created  the  Renaissance. 
It  was  criticism  of  the  Greeks  that  led  to 
the  outburst  of  German  literature  in  the 
«nd  of  the  eighteenth  and  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  cf-nturies.  And  what  it  does 
(or  nations  it  does  for  individuals.  Schiller 
was  determined  in  his  career  by  tho  en- 
thuua«m  with  which  EuripideR  inspired 
him.  The  value  of  Greek  litemture  to  the 
modem  mind  is  inestimable,  and  no  one 
who  luw  c\-«r  enjoyed  tho  Gn-rk  work.-s  in 


the  language  In  which  they  were  ■ 
could  ever  imagine  that  tronsl&tio 
convey  au  adec^uate  idea  of  their  b 
Besides  this  supreme  excellence 
literary  point,  a  apeciaj  int«re«t 
in  the  eyes  of  som«  to  the  Qraeik  : 
because  we  can  trace  in  it«  word>  th*  1 
dawnijigs  of  science;  and  in  the  eyni 
others  hpcnusi!  the  authoritative  iam 
ments  of  Christianity  were  written  in  iLi 
lbs  place  as  an  instrument  of  cduok 
tion  has  W-cn  a  subject  of  keen  discusBOB 
It  is  necessary  that  in  the  training  o(4 
boy  from  eleven  to  eight«eii  yooni  of  M 
some  one  language  and  literature  tbcw 
form  the  central  educative  foroe,  and  til 
great  majority  of  educationists  have  hck 
that  this  language  must  be  Latin  {f.r.l 
But  some  of  the  greatest  philoaopUers  inq 
educationists  have  asslgued  that  plscetf 
Gn^pk,  and  among  them  stands  out  {n 
eminently  Hnrhart,.  This  philosopher  nu 
tained  that  the  literature  ought  to  drttfl 
mine  the  question  of  priority.  GrMt 
literature  opens  with  Homer.  IlomM 
deals  almost  exclusively  with  the  coo- 
cret«.  There  are  no  ideas  in  him  bejodd 
the  reach  of  a  boy  of  ten  or  eleven.  And 
he  is  fascinating  reading  for  a  boy.  Tlwn 
is  no  Iiatin  book  that  can  at  all  appraodl 
the  Od-ifiiary  in  its  power  to  int«irn«l  I 
young  boy.  The  Iliad  and  the  OJyMI 
are  products  of  the  early  youth  of  tkl 
world,  and  they  picture  tAe  ideas  ta^ 
pursuits  of  early  youth,  but  it  is  an  esifl 
youtli  noble  and  generous.  WbatcouldM 
more  useful  for  a  boy  than  to  permeate  hia* 
self  with  these  heroic  ideals )  What  men 
likely  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  noble  Uid 
lofty  character  t  Then  from  Homer  t^ 
boy  can  advance  to  the  charming  iian*( 
tive  of  Herodotus,  and  at  a  fartlMrMi| 
he  could  read  Plato  and  XenophoD  wW 
enjoyment,  for  most  of  their  ideOB  iW 
within  his  grasp,  and  Plato  espeosU] 
surrounds  them  with  every  literary  gnO 
The  boy,  then,  having  saturated  liimstll 
with  the  best  and  most  beautiful  portttt 
Greek  civilisation,  coul<i  pass  on  toKonM 
and  froniRoman  to  modem  timea  On  tot) 
a  system  language  fortns  a  Bulxirdinsti 
element  of  training.  It  is  not  n«cc*«ary  f 
drill  the  boy  tu  all  the  uiinuto  detailitf 
grammar.  He  should  lenni  only  so  nwd 
as  is  required  for  the  oomprehentioa  « 
the  author.  And  then,  even  in  mpccl 
to  language  it  is  urged  that  the  plan  bii 
its    advantages.      A    knowledge    of  ih 
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I  diftlect  U  etaeotial  to  a  true  cod- 
on  of  tlie  origin  of  the  Attic,  The 
m  SM  how  the  forms  of  tlie  one  have 
It  to  •omo  extent  out  of  llie  forms  of 
Ihm. 

lie  idea  that  Grwlt  ought  to  be  taught 
)  LAtin  was  not  first  siiggpstpi!  hy 
trt.  A  list  of  tliosi?  wild  preccilpiJ 
a  this  plan  is  givPH  in  liHrhart'H 
jogiti^hr  Si^hrlfi'-iif  vol.  i.  p.  77,  ami 
f  thiint  i»  mttntionitt  the  fo-iiious 
r  uul  scholrir,  IK'iiricuis  SU^phaiiua 
i  fetieime,  ISSS-l.'iOS}.  In  recent 
AhreoB  pn-pan^d  u.  Homeric  Kriim- 
Skdapted  for  bt-gimiei's  ;  Diaaeii  and 
ir  itrongiy  approved  of  the  plan,  and 
j|  Herliarl's  followers  carriei;!  it  into 
06,  Wiiliin  tlie  last  few  years  Her- 
m  has  revived  in  great  force  in  Uer- 
MOongst  those  who  take  an  interest 
onduy  ^ucation,  and  the  ((uestion 
*  priority  of  Ureek  will  again  come 
I  front, 

10  ttmc  questions  havn  bwrn  discussed 
tlw  mode  of  teaoJiing  Orpitk  wlii^'h 

re  noticed  in  connection  with  Liit.in 
but  not  with  the  same  intensity. 
one  luigungr  liux  hecn  empli>yed  in 
ng  a  b<i_v,  there  is  no  ticc-d  of  the 
elnlKiru,t«  prnci^Ks  in  l^-acliiug  a 
1.  The  iKiy  is  advanced  in  age,  and 
mm  «  language  much  more  rapidly; 
e  iit  advanced  in  logical  power  and 
[th  of  iDPinory,  and  i^aii  dispense  with 
of  t)i0  [irocasKf s  necessary  during  the 
ngof  a  timtiitrange  language.  There- 
reek  is  leururd  in  its  elements  much 
e«sUy  Uiau  Latin,  after  Latin  hua 
nutered.  It  in  for  tliis  reason  that 
arf  Injudicious  tobegiuOreek  atUx) 
Ml  age  if  it  is  to  Hucaeed  Latin,  and 
bole  tendency  of  Uie  present  day  is 
Br  tlie  learning  of  Greek  until  very 
erable  progrexs  has  bean  mode  in 

Then,  a^ajn,  there  ia  no  longer  the 
ncMmty  for  such  frequent  exercises 
rung  English  into  Greek. 

recent  times  the  application  of 
ntive  philology  to  Greek  grammars 
•come  pr^^valeiit.  The  laws  of  the 
natioii  of  tlie  root  with  the  inflection 
MO  carefully  laid  down  at  the  com- 
ment  and  carried  out  through  all  the 
gnu.    Mention  should  also  be  made 

mggtetion  that  access  sliould  be 

^'aocient  Greek  through  modem. 

mtnined  or  adopted  many  of 

of  th«  ancient.    But  genomlly 


the  Attic  dialect  ia  regarded  aa  the  form 

of  the  language  which  must  be  miuitcred 
first.  Some  have  a  superstitious  reverence 
for  this  form, and  refuse  to  proceed  furtlier. 
liut  most  proceed  &om  the  Attic  and  ex- 
plain the  other  dialects  by  means  of  it  or 
in  conipariaon  with  it. 

The  works  which  treat  of  the  i-alue  of 
Latin  in  education  and  the  methods  of 
teaching  it  gc^nerally  discuss  also  the  value 
of  Gn;ek  and  the  methods  of  teaching  it. 
To  the  works  mentioned  in  thp  article  on 
Latin  we  must  add  the  BrlduUrttnifm  of 
Curtius  to  his  Greek  Grammar,  which 
treat  esclusively  of  CSreek. 

Grigoire,  L'Abbe  (I.  Veho,  1750;  rf. 
Paris,  1831),  was  the  son  of  poor  parents, 
and  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits  at  Nancy. 
He  became  Professor  of  Belles- Let  Ires  at 
the  College  of  Pont-i-MouBson.  Early  in 
life  be  showed  a  vehement  love  of  liberty, 
which  in  the  end  led  him  to  advocate  the 
abolition  of  royalty.  'The  history  of  kings,' 
he  said,  'is  the  niartyrology  of  nations.' 
He  plunged  into  all  the  disijuict  of  IJ4 
time,  through  which  we  cannot  follow  him, 
but  he  frequently  presented  reports  011 
edutMlion.  In  1 797  he  spoke  against  a 
system  of  free  education.  In  the  aamn 
year  he  presented  a  report  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  academies,  and  appealed  to  history 
(Rome,  Greece)  in  support  of  his  view. 
He  afterwards  brought  out  a  detailed 
aoaonnt  of  elementary  education,  specify- 
ing the  BubjectB,  treatment,  ifcc.  He  pre- 
sented a  report  ou  the  'Necessity,  and  the 
means  of  destroying  the  paloU,  and  of 
rendering  the  usage  of  the  French  language 
uiiiverBal.'  In  tliia  he  took  what  may  bo 
called  a  Republican  view  of  language,  and 
on  the  strength  of  it  the  Convention 
passed  a  decree  for  a  new  grammar  to  be 
written,  but  the  decree  was  never  canied 
out.  After  this  appeared  his  celebrated 
Rfport  on  F(infl(iH»tn.  When  he  came  to 
die,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  refused  to 
give  him  the  sacraments.  Or^goire  said  in 
his  will  (hat  he  died  '  a  good  Catholic, 
and  a  good  RepuWioan." 

Oreeham  College,  Basinghatl  ^'troet, 
Londtm,  was  founded  in  1601,  by  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham,  with  a  view  tfl  providing 
free  scientilic  instruction  to  the  people. 
He  gave  directions  for  the  delivery  of 
lectures  by  qunlitied  professors.  Lectures 
are  still  delivered  by  professors  appointed 
by  the  Gresliam  Committee  at  three  diffe- 
rent periods    in    the    year,   commencing 
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re»pectivp]y  thn  firnt  MandAV  in  October, 
on  thn  flftJ^'tiUi  Monitiiy  nftp.r  thnt  date, 
*iind  on  the  twcnty-nixth  Mondiij-  ai'ti^  the 
first  MoiiHiij'  ill  Oi-toIxT,  or  on  the  nciirt»it 
Mondiiy  to  suc-li  twenty  sixtli  MoiiiJuy 
wliii-li  will  allow  of  till!  condition  thnt  no 
lectures  bo  ^'ven  in  Pujision  Week  lund 
Easter  We^k.  The  value  of  the  onKiixal 
bequest  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresliam  bus.  it  is 
believed,  enomioualy  increased,  and  fireat 
complaints  are  made  that  the  accumulation 
has  not  been  devoted  to  the  purpose  which 
the  munificent  founder  of  the  lectureships 
intended.  In  his  will  Oresharu  prayed 
tlittt  the  curse  of  God  might  rest  on  those 
who  misappropriiit«ii  his  liequest. 

Oregham  Lecture.  ^'":  Piiklectioss, 
Orintm,  Jacob  Ludwi|r  (h.  1785,  d. 
1863),  the  distinjjujsheJ  f)hiJoIo(;ist,  was 
R  native  of  Hnnuu  in  Hi'sse.  He  studied 
law  at  Mnrburg,  and  while  Secretary  for 
War  lectured  on  tlio  literature  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  He  was  librarian  at  Kassel 
from  1816  to  18:i9,  and  in  1830  be<.'ame 
professor  in  G<>ttiii|^iii,  where  he  lectured 
on  German  lan<^age  and  literature  and 
on  legal  antiquities.  In  ISil  he  was  ftp- 
jioiDted  professor  at  Iterlin.  The  G;rand 
result  of  Uriiiim's  work  was  his  effective 
traoiDf;  of  the  (growth  and  cliaract«r  of 
the  Spirit  of  the  German  race  as  displayed 
in  its  language, poetry,  religion,  laws,  and 
Oostoms.  His  chief  works  were  Pmifgohe 
GrammaHi:  (l«l9-37),  DmiUehf  RtfhU- 
alt«rthitiii'-r  (1.S3S),  and  <.t-'»c-h'ckte  dt 
d«ut»ch(n  Sprarh''{\>fi>^).  Along  with  his 
brother,  Wilhelni  Karl  Grimm  (6.  1786, 
rf.  1859),  he  edited  in  I8»5  Kirni-^-  untt 
HautrMirrhi-Ti.anii  in  1854  began  his  great 
dictionary  DnUs^.heii  H'ln-tFrlmfh,  which 
has  been  continued  by  Wildebrnnd,  Hnyne, 
and  VViegand. 

Qrowth  of  Children. — A  fair  know- 
ledge of  the  physiologtpiil  laws  of  health 
would  prevent  dangerous  niistakes  in  the 
education  of  children.  It  should  be  re- 
niemlH^red  that  ttvery  organ  of  the  body  is 
rnpidlygrowing.and  that  height  and  weight 
are  bi-ing  Et«a<lily  increased.  Cliildren 
not  onlv  have  to  replenish  waste  tisEues, 
hut  also  to  build  up  new  tissues.  Hence, 
it  in  necessary  that  tliey  should  be  supplied 
with  an  abundance  of  foo<l  and  fresli  air, 
and  that  llieir  rapidly  growing  organs 
■hould  wot  he  over*exerted.  This  is  espe* 
cially  true  of  the  brain,  which  in  theetvrly 
years  of  life  grows  more  rapidly  than  any 
other  orfj^MU     A  periodical  record  of  the 


height  and  weight  of  cbildrnn  woiiM  Wl 
gTiMt  value  in  the  prtw nation  of 
nnd  detf^oii  of  early  discnee-      If  a  th 
ceases  to  jrrow  i>r  increase  in  weight,  i 
on  the  other  hand  he  gruws  too  mpid 
he   retiuires  a  coicpamtive    cvsuatiun 
school-work  and  careful  home  attend 
One  of  the  earliest  s\'uiptoina  of  incipil 
consumption  is  a  diminution  in  wag 
ami  such  loss  of  weight  should  at 
receive  medical  attention.     Tlie  follof 
Blntein(nit«  of    the  average    height 
weiglit  of  boyo  of  th«  non-labouring  >  ~ 
are  taken  from    Dr.  Xewshohne's 
Ifi/i/imp,  which   may    be    consulted 
other  tables  and  charts  on  the  samo  I 
ject. 
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Dtiring  th»  flrat  twelve  years  of 
boys  arc  from  one  to  two  inches 
than  girls  of  the  same  age.     At  ab 
12^  ynars  of  age,  girls   begin   to 
faster  than  hoys,  and  during  Uieir 
teenth  year  arc  about  one  inch  taller  I 
boys  of  the  same  age     Atal>out  H^  )'« 
of  age,  bo¥3  ngsin  become  the  taller,  i 
at  this  age  having  nearly  completed 
growth,    while    hoys    continue    to 
mjiidlv  till  mnetpen  years  of  age. 

Gniiot,  F.  P.  W.  (A.  at  Klmee,  1] 
rf.  at  Val  Richer,  1874).— Tbis  etnil 
French  stategnmn  anil  writer  bad  an  H 
portant  position  in  tlie  history  of  educ 
in  France,  on  account  of  the  reforaia  | 
inatituh-d  as  Minister  of  Public  Insir 
He  passed   uieasurea  which   have 
lasting  honour  to  his  niitiio.     The  ■ 
education  was  freely  and  fullv  discu 
and  G  uizot  undertook  to  estubliKh,  at  I 
priman,'  education.     Hp  recommended^ 
being  compulsory,  and  Umched  upon 
question  of  free  education,  but  the 
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UieStateshoald  offered  uccition 

it  could  oaly  j^ve  it  to  thei  children 

Ekmilios  which  were  unablo  to  pay. 

:li  Guisot's  Lufluf'rtce  ft  decToe  was 

fortminingroMt<>rii  for  dcmpntary 

Is;  and  with  a.  view  to  tiieir  pensinns, 

banks  n«ri>  <!stal>lishe(l,  and  ia- 

KiKirtlffi  fimnilpd. 

'6Qtt«r  to  Oatversity.'    .Sm  iNaTitcc- 

(CuiiifiE  or). 

Oymniunm  (Gnek,   yvuvamav,   from 

ji,  imkeil)  wiw  origimiUy  iimoiig  the 

ka  a  Bpuc'B  menaured  out  and  covered 

saud,  fur  the  exurcise  of  athli^tit; 

Afterwurda,  &iuoiig  the  oka<ituiLl 

the  gymaajoB.  became    spacious 

or  schools  for  the  mental  as  well 

tiw  ootporeal  iii»truction  of  youth.    The 

gymnftsia  were  built  by  the  Laceda>- 

iia.n*,  SA  Plato  t^lls  us  (Nujuoi,  hh.  i.), 

kd  afwr  them  by  the  Athenians.     Those 

tthnimiaodifttoiMighbourhoodof  Athens 

|e  wrll    known  :  the  Acodemin,  where, 

ttr»ctcd    by   the   p!enj«int    wiiLks   which 

trmundfld  it,  and  the  concourse  of  people 

[  all  cUsxcit  who  daily  n-aortcd  thither, 

!U(o  hiJd   conferrrucps  with   his   pupita; 

kt  Lywuni,  t<>  which  Aristotle  rpsorteil ; 

nd  (hft  Cynn£ir}c<ut.     The  ^yiniuisiit  nf 

K  Roman*  wirm  on  a  grimckT  sciMe.  and 

nsn  thu  (txtiMixive  biithsuttiii^hed  to  thcin 

letn  not  un<Munnioiity  ciillnd   '  Umrmno.' 

lie  QuiDeruuii  vxerciai-H  of  tht?  fry u ■">>''■  um 

|Breco»duct«d  umlnrthn  sijeuiiU  direction 

I  thfl  Stale,  and  were  superiii tended   hy 

■rani  ofBeerH  at   Atheu^      The    chief 

kerwu  called  KyimiiLaiarchun,  who  su- 

rislended  the  whoh<  i-ymnfLsium  and  its 

■caMS;  the  xyiUirdius  superintended 

pattwolar  the  ruon^  iUhletic  exercises; 

■  grmnaates,  beiiie;  skilled  iu  medicine, 

Mcribed  the   kind   and   extent   of  ex- 

iam  of  eaoh:   the   pradotrihes  assisted 

Bd  iostructod  those  exercising ;    while 

iern  were  narapTous  servaiits  setapavt  to 

tefa  kind  of  exercise,  ^  anoint,  to  keep 

|e  bath,  Jcc. 

I  In  Geftnany,  tJi«  Gj/mwutinn  ure  what 
f  ihould  coll  clamical  schools,  the  com- 
enial  achools  being  callod  Kk.m.xcitui.en 
Ir).  TTui  Oumntmen  arc  liko  our  l)P8t 
Mnfl  xIumU.  Thpn-  is  the  samp  pre- 
bdemocn  of  clasiics,  vi^ry  nearly  the 
pe  tncthoda  of  tmchin^,  and  to  n  cQnsi- 
■■Ue  ext4!nt  th<!  nme  results.  It  is 
ppcaoH  that  a  lioy  rntcrs  nt  ninn,  and 
^lintlill  ninrtrrr  The  school  is  diridftd 
|o  fix  dnWesL     Titttin  bn^^ns  At  thi^  bot- 


tom. And  occupies  ten  hours  of  the  wrok 
out  of  tweuty-eifjht  till  the  head  class, 
and  than  eig;ht  hours  out  of  thirty.  Greek 
logins  two  classes  from  the  hottom,  and  oc- 
cupies six  hours  a  week  throughout;  Ger> 
man,  two  hours ;  ftritlimotie  and  niHthemn- 
ti<s,  from  three  to  four;  French,  three  iu  tho 
lower  clasps,  two  In  the  higher;  gwjgraphy 
and  history,  three  in  the  higher  and  two 
in  tlie  lower ;  natural  science,  two  in  th« 
head  class  and  one  iielow.  All  learn 
drawing  in  school  hours  ;  singing  and 
gymiiaatioa  out  of  school.  This  programme 
is  fixed  by  the  Govornmfmt,  hut  within  tho 
programme  the  masters  are  free.  In  gene- 
ral the  gymnasium  is  steadily  to  regard 
the  formation  of  the  pupil's  wind,  and  of 
his  powers  of  knowleitge.  without  prema- 
tureiy  taking  thought  for  the  pruotical 
■pplicnbitity  of  what  he  studies.  It  is 
expressly  forbidden  to  give  this  practical 
or  professional  turn  to  tho  studies  of  a 
pupil  in  the  highest  forms  of  a  gymnasium, 
even  when  he  is  destined  for  the  army. 
In  some  places,  where  it  is  not  possible  to 
maintain  a  complete  gyranaaium,  n  pi-o- 
gyninasium  is  substituted.  A  progymna- 
aium  is  merely  a  gymnasium  without  the 
higher  classes.  Most  progyrnnasia  haie 
four  classes  only,  some  three  ;  some  again, 
five,  that  is,  all  but  the  head.  All  the 
gymnasia  are  supported  by  endowments 
and  si^hoo!  fees.  Very  little  indeed  is 
spent  upon  them  by  the  State,  though,  08 
in  Engldnd.  a  few  belong  to  the  munici- 
palities. The  Huhool  fees  are  exceedingly 
low  ;  not  only  lower  than  in  England,  but 
lower  than  in  France,  the  average  being 
under  3^.  a  year  for  instruction,  even  in 
tho  best  sch'Kiis.  The  masters  do  not 
receive  the  fees,  but  are  paid  fised  salaries 
out  of  the  funds  thus  raiseil.  The  miuci- 
raum  salary  scarcely  ever  exceeds  300i.  a 
year  and  a  house.  There  are  I H  Ot/nLna- 
ai'^n,  containing  about  47.000  boys,  and 
2H  I'rofiym'ms'mn,  containing  about  2,(100 
boys.  In  England,  the  term  gymnaaiuin 
is  applied  strictly  Ia  a  school  for  tlis 
improvfunent  of  bodily  strength,  grace,  of 
agility,  or  for  gymnastic  exercises. 

Oymnastica,  A'™  ArrfT.KTrc.s,  C.\li8- 
TfTKVII.W,  and  Prtsical  Kouuateon. 

&yp  (Greek  yviSr,  a  vuHure). — A  t«na 
appliful  at  Cambridge  to  the  malo  atten- 
dants on  University  men  in  their  room& 
It  is  equivalent  to  /"•out.  the  name  bv 
which  the  collegenttendantsBrodesignated 
kt  Oxford. 
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Habit  is  tho  tmmc  of  the  principle  or 
law  aecnriiing  to  which  every  action  be- 
comes eitsier  by  mpetition.  The  resutt  of 
such  repetition  or  priwrticfi  when  the  pro- 
ixas  IB  complete  is  culled  a  habit.  lliCbitfi 
are  thus  iicquim]  [Kissessions,  and  so  dis- 
tinguifhed  from  original  or  instinctive  en- 
dowmentE.  The  piinciple  of  habit  operates 
throughout  tlio  whole  of  development, 
bodily  as  well  as  mental.  Thus  all  uiub- 
oulur  actions  become  perfected  fay  re- 
petition and  habit,  requiring  leas  and  leas 
co-operatioD  of  the  conscious  mind.  We 
thus  SE«  that  habit,  like  memory,  to  which 
iodeed  it  is  so  closely  allied,  btvs  its  basis 
in  certain  properties  of  the  physical  or- 
ganism. In  the  region  of  mental  activity 
W»  observe  the  effect  of  habit  in  the  way 
in  which  thoujrhts  liecome  Grmly  ussoci- 
ated  one  with  another  in  delinite  groups 
or  serim,  as  the  conspquence  of  repntition 
or  custom,  and  also  in  the  way  in  which 
the  thinking  processes  gain  in  facility  and 
exactness  through  practice  The  emo- 
tional sensiliilities  again  are  under  tlie 
influence  of  the  same  law,  though  in  a 
less  obvioas  manner.  The  operation  of 
the  principle  here  is  seen  in  the  building 
up  of  firm  attachments  and  permanent 
nlfections  towards  the  objects  and  persons 
in  the  child's  environment,  with  their  cor- 
relative sense  of  want  and  craving  when 
these  are  absent  finally,  habit  i-ules  in 
the  domain  of  voluntary  action.  All  the 
higher  exercises  of  will  in  checking  impulse 
Uld  oontrolling  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
become  perfected  by  cuit^jmnry  perform- 
ftnce,  and  in  this  way  the  so-called  Moral 
Habits,  as  tempemnce,  truth,  kc,  are  built 
up.  Habits  have  hanu  divided  into  In- 
tellectual and  Moral,  and  also  into  Active 
and  Passive,  habits.  From  this  short  ac- 
count of  the  nature  and  scope  of  Habit  we 
may  easily  see  that  it  is  the  great  guiding 
principle  of  eiluoation.  According  to  Locke 
it  is  '  the  secret  of  instruction  in  all  arts, 
and,  indeed,  in  conduct  too,  to  get  what  we 
would  teach  settled  in  thepupil  hyprattiee 
till  it  becomes  a,  kahit.  {Snu  Mr.  Quick's 
edition  of  tlie  Thougku  eonctming  Educa- 
tion, Introduction  p.  Itv.J  The  whole 
training  of  the  body  and  of  the  mind  pro- 
cceds  on  the  principle  of  habit ;  and  the 
grsMt  objwt  el  moral  education  is  to  induce 


by  steady  practice  in  well-doing  m  fixed| 
position  townrdsduty.  fji nee  the  for 
of  habit  is  only  possible  where  the  bn 
and  the  connected  mental  faculties  hsn| 
certain  plasticity  or  pliability,  it  is  ot  I 
greatest  consei|uence  in  education  to  I 
the  foundations  of  good  habita  in  tbe  i 
years  of  life.      WTiile  the  law  of  bafcU  i 
thus  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  edu 
he  must  bear  in  mind  tliat  it  tends  to  ] 
duce  a  mechanical  and  unconscious  i 
of  action,  and  he  must  seek  to  count 
this  tendency,  where  it  is  injurioas, 
exercising  the  child  in  the  pr 
reflection  and  deliberation.     {Sm 
Mental  and Mnral  .SeirnCf,  hV.ir.  cliap.| 
Sully's  Tene.kcr't  tfandhook,  p.  446  and  1 
lowing,  467  and  following ;  and  P.  ~ 
stock's  Gev\ihnunff  und  iArn  WieAlig 
filT  dU  Er-Liehum/.) 

Half-Timera.    S<e  School  Boakc 

Hamilton,  JatneB  (6.  London,  13 

d.  Dublin,  1820),  the  author  of  tbe  JTai 

Ionian  Mfthod  of  acquiring   Lar 

commenced  his  career  as  a  merchant,  I 

visited  Hamburg,  where  bestudiMlFr 

under  the  direction  of  a  militAry 

General  d'Angely,  by  whom  he  ]>erfe 

the  method  to   which   he  has  given  i 

name.   This  method  consists  in  tr 

word  for  word  short  pieces,  and  ' 

mastery  of  a  vocabulary  before  lear 

grammar.     By  this  means  he  was  \ 

read  French  authors  vrith  an  oocasio 

reference  to  the  dictionary.    On  the  I 

plan  he  learnt  German  and  Itaiiuk 

did  this  at  first  merely  for  selfn 

but  owing  to  losses  in*  trade  be  deter 

to  go  to  America,  where  he  c«tiUiieBet4l 

teach  languages.     The  nov^tyof  Uil 

thod  and  tlie  success  of  his  pupils  at 

great  numbers.    For  a  while  he  tan^lil 

New   York    and    Philadelphia,    th«n  Iw 

returned  to  England  and  taught  Unel^ 

Latin,  French,  German,  and    ItalisB  li 

many  thousands,  both  privately  and  il 

classes,  till  he  realised  a  conKidrrabio  (cT 

tune.     He  issued  a  number  of  bonks  cam- 

piled  on  his  method,  and  in  which  posMgB 

from  the  works  of  classical  and  foreign  sv 

thors  are  given  with  interlinear  Kngli^ 

translation.    Some  have  crttic:i»id  tbe  IDS 

thod  of  Hamilton  as  addressed  too  mndl  M 

mere  memorj.      Hamilton  has  bMn  (d 
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ty  otiiera^  who  have   made  t>T«at 

icnts,    DOtablf   W.   Preiidergast 

I  ilatUry  .S>ri**.    Hamiltoti's  system 

,  >f[<:r  all,  but  8.  practical  application 

rdie  method  recommended  two  centuries 

I  him  by  Itngrr  Ascliani. 

ultoniao  Method.  Sr.«  Hauiltox, 

Hutlib,   Samael.    'See  Milton,  und 

f,  SlK   WlU.IAM. 

Harrow.    .SVe  Pobijg  ScnooLa. 

Harvftrd.    S«t  UNiTKBstTies. 

&Uy,  H.  &'«  Educatiun  of  tbb 
Ltxn. 

Head  Masttrs  (Qnalifloations  of  J.  Sen 
rflfKiL  Management. 

Hecker,  J.  J.  (A.  Werdcn,  1707;  d. 
168),  a  distinguished  Uerroan  theologian 
■d  schoolmaster.  He  studied  at  the  Uni- 
inity  of  Halle,  and  in  1729  became  one 

tlie  iDASten  of  the  Pirdngntii.um  there. 
Ic  thuK  came  under  the  inHuence  of 
no W,  who  founded  the  lirst  RuALitcurLii 
}.w.)  at  Halle  in  \Ti%.  In  1735  he  w>u 
■de  Prafpwor  of  the  Military  Orphaniige 
iFMaduB  ;  thive  yeiirs  after  he  became 
ir  of  a  church  nt  Berlin.  There  he 
givat  XHtl  into  th«  work  of  educa- 
Kot  content  with  founding  free 
encntary  schools,  he  wished  to  create 
liutitution  tike  the  Ai^t/^r-Au^atHaUe. 
Ua  achool  h«  opnncd  in  1 746.  The  plun 
'■tady  einhracRd  all  tlie  branches  which 
vld  be  of  any  practical  utility  in  life. 
ecker'a  ambition  wns  to  gire  universal 
ebtical  mstruction  in  this  institution. 
any  otbt-r  schuois  sprang  up  on  the 
od«l  <A  this  one,  and  Felbij^er  went  to 
Dlin  to  see  it.  Hecker  received  instruct 
MIS  from  Frederick  II.  to  prepare  a  gene' 
1  ngalstion  for  the  Prussian  schools,  but 
mUBStanoea  provent«d  the  order  from 
tine  <«rried  out, 

Hvdgt  Schools. — Und^r  the  torribln 
tm]  Laws  by  which  Iroland  was  coerced 

the  last  century,  instruction  in  the 
tUioIic  faith,  or  by  Catholic  pripsts,  was 
tihibitnl  under  pain  of  death.  In  spite 
the  Mrrible  porsccution  nnd  prohibi- 
vax  to  which  they  were  subjected,  how- 
*r,  the  priosta  carried  oti  instruction  of 
•  pvoplo  with  remarkable  courage  and 
mtsm.     *Thny   wore   active,'  auya   Mr. 

H.  M'f^rthy,  M.P.,  in  his  Iri'land 
not  th*.  Unirm,  p.  13,  'in  oBering  to 
oErscattftrect  flocks  thut  ednciition  which 
»  hanfa  law*  denied  them.  On  the-  high- 
ay  and  on  the  hillside,  in  ditches  and 


behiud  hedges,  in  the  precarious  shelt«3r 
of  the  ruined  walls  of  some  ancient  abb(?y, 
or  under  the  roof  of  a  peasant's  cabin,  the 
prieatsset  up  schools  and  taught  the  chil- 
dren of  their  racei  With  dentli  aa  the 
pennlty  of  their  daring— a  penalty  too 
often  paid — they  gave  to  the  people  of 
their  persecuted  faith  that  precious  mental 
food  which  triumphantly  thwarted  tho 
efforts  of  the  Government  to  brutalise  and 
degrade  the  Irish  Catholic  off  the  face  of 
the  earth.  In  those  "  hedge-schoola,"  as 
they  were  called  in  sconi,  the  principles 
of  religion,  of  niorahty,  and  of  patriotism, 
were  kept  alive,  and  elements  of  educa- 
tion, which  are  the  life-blood  of  national 
existence,  freely  dispensed.  Eagerly  as  it 
waa  given,  it  was  no  less  eagerly  sought 
for.  The  readiness  of  the  priests  to  teach 
was  only  equalled  by  the  readiness  of  the 
people  to  be  taught.  The  proudest  plac« 
of  honour  in  Irish  history  belongs  to  those 
hedge-schools  and  their  heroic  teachers. 
But  for  them  the  national  cause  and  tho. 
national  existence  would  have  withered 
ftwny  iiniler  the  blighting  cursu  of  the 
Penal  Laws.  From  those  hedge-schoola 
came  some  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of 
modem  Irish  history.  ITjat  great  Church - 
mail  who  died  a  few  years  ago  passed  his 
childhood  under  the  Jihadow  of  the  Penal 
Laws.  John  Mac  Hale,  A  ri'h  bishop  of 
Tuam,  received  at  a  hedge-school  those 
early  lessons  which  developed  into  that 
ecclesiastical  scholarship  and  profound 
[liety  which  would  have  done  honour  to 
the  proudest  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
Church  of  the  West.'  The  hedge*8chool 
master  has  also  played  a  prominent  part  in 
the  history  of  Indian  education  (ees  Law 
(Educational),  sect.  ■  India'), 

Hegel,  Geor^  Wilhelm  F,  {b.  Stutt 
gart  1770;  <l.  Berlin  ISSI),  was  educjitod 
at  Wurtemberg  and  Tiibingen.  He  was 
a  fellow. student  with  Schelling,  who  long 
exercised  a  great  influence  upon  Hegel 
philosophy.  After  acting  for  some  thue 
as  R  private  tutor  in  Switzerland  and 
Frankfort,  he  became  possessed  of  a  smat 
property  by  the  death  of  his  father,  and 
was  able  to  give  up  his  tutorship,  and 
take  up  his  residence  at  Jeua,  where  he 
pitbliahed  bis  tirst  work,  and  became  ac- 
quainted with  Goetheand  Schiller.  Hero 
also  he  was  a  lecturer,  with  four  liBteners. 
When,  however,  Schelling  left  Jena,  Hegel 
was  appointed  his  successor.  He  only 
held  the  chair  for  oite  jeat,  iwc,  ««V«  ■«»& 
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writing  the  clon;  of  his  I'lirTwiirnoi/irjif  of 
Hitii,  Jiuia  wiis  j.lfiniinil  hy  the  Fipncli. 
He  <|uittisl  Jrnn  and  w^nl  to  Bamln-T^, 
where  Ih-  ralitwi  u  iwtwjipupcr,  Lili  l.SOS, 
when  h«  was  uppuiiitird  rector  of  tlie 
O^uiliaiiium  at  Nuri-iiiljfrg.  In  IHIC  he 
was  called  to  llie  i-hair  ol  f)hii(>«ii|i!j>  .n 
Heideiiierg,  and  iii  IH18  was  invit'ii  (<> 
the  chair  at  Kerliii.  where  Ii«  cunlinued  till 
bis  death  b^  cholera.  It  would  be  out  of 
place  hcT?  to  altompt  to  give  au  account 
of  the  Hogrlitui  philosophy — a  kind  of 
idealJKtin  piLDtlieiioD— which  has  axerted 
«o  powerful  fin  influence  in  Uermany.  We 
havR  only  to  refer  to  hiE  work  ns  a  prac- 
tical edutuitionist.  At  Nuremberg,  where 
he  was  for  BODir  time  rector,  his  rules  and 
his  disdpline  still  Inrgi-ly  obtain.  An  ideji 
of  his  powtion  may  be  gatherpil  from  some 
of  the  fragmentary  espreesion.K  to  he  found 
in  liis  writings, as:  'leathing  is  the  art  of 
rendering  luuu  moral;'  'It  is  eHpet-ially 
tb«  mission  of  the  State  to  render  attend- 
ance at  elemeulaiy  Hchools  compulsory.' 
Jn  Hegel's  eyes  Iji'eek  was  the  founda- 
tion of  nil  higher  culture.  He  iuMsted 
upon  a  close  study  of  Uie  classics,  and 
maintained  that  the  study  of  theee  lan- 
giin^'S  nnd  ihHr  grnmniar  was  iu  itself 
ftn  instrument  of  high  intellectual  culture. 
He  made  religion  thr  principle  of  all  edu- 
cation, and  the  foundation  of  all  instruc- 
tion. Hegpl'H  views  on  educ-ation  and  in- 
struction mny  be  found  scattered  unongst 
his  voluminous  writings,  especinlly  in  the 
EncyclnpaiiU  tier  W%s»m»cliajien,  wnd  the 
6' J/711  tin  rial  rr  tltn . 

Height  of  Children.  .»«  Growth  of 
Chi  LURES. 

Herbart,  Jobann  Friedricti  (6.  1776; 
d.  1841),  an  eminent  Oemmn  educationist 
and  philosopher,  was  bom  at  Oldenburg, 
where  his  fatlier  held  tlio  position  of 
JuBtizrulli.  and  was  educated  at  tJie  Olden- 
burg  gymnasium  and  tlie  university  of 
Jena,  Vouu^  Herbart  was  intended  for 
the  law,  bi.t  he  eschewed  it,  and  gradually 
directed  his  atteution  to  the  study  of 
philosophy  and  the  scieuce  of  education. 
Tlie  works  of  LeibnitK  and  Kant  formed 
liis  introduction  to  philosophy,  and  at 
Jen/theliad  personal  relations  with  l'icht«, 
whose  WUteiigf^ht'/ulfhrti  (Theory  of  Sci- 
ence) awakened  in  him  a  spirit  of  opposi- 
tJou.  as  is  evidenced  by  his  critique  on 
the  first  two  works  of  Schelling.  In  1797 
he  a«c«pled  the  position  of  private  tutor 
at    Berne,  in  Switzerland.     Ihiring  the 


nejit  four  ycnm  bo  niade  a  itijdT 
pedagngicnl  works  of  Fi.'ttt*l0Kii,  vl 
risitnl  kt  Btn^cdorf  iu  1799.  In  1 
retunird  to  (ji-niumy,  aiwl,  after  t 
residenoe  at  Bmneu,  aetAledatGotl 
Hore,  until  1809,  when  be  fLCcept«d! 
['[-■im  Kunigaherg  as  prt(fuavr 
>>t  philoHophy  and  pedagogft  he 
Uie  tirsl  results  of  his  nuttvn 
Among  these  may  b«  mentioiMd 
fo:!^i'f  Id'.a  of  thf.  A  H  C  of 
SfimfifaiVjf  TnaUd  (1»0|),  G\ 
fedoffoffj/  (1606),  ud  th«  Pri 
Hfli<}>hyW4  (ISOS).  In  Konigsl 
divided  his  time  lietveen  Ids 
searches,  hut  n4-jtd<!DUC  duties,  and 
a  practical  tntchi-r  in  directing  a 
of  teachers  founded  at  his 
held  nf  t«r  1  ^  1 2  in  his  own  houae. 
unilingunder  his  own  roof  (lie 
of  school  and  familj',  Herbart 
to  utilise  the  powerful  influence 
by  making  them  supplement  aodj 
each  other.  His  ideal  was  educaa 
the  family,  guided  and  asasted  | 
counsel  of  an  experienced  and  a  \ 
sional  teacher,  and  his  ideal  m' 
braced  brevity  and  vividneas. 
he  accepted  a  call  to  GottingPD, 
1841  hisstudiousaiid  uneventful 
to  a  close.  Shortly  before  his  dcd 
published  a  /7(i»  of  Ltrlurei  oh  Pit 
(1841).  Pedagogics  is.  according  tj 
bart,  closely  connect«<l  with  etbli^ 
psychology,  nnd  really  depends  vpati 
He  divides  the  complete  work  of  ed^ 
into  discipline  (Hfgi^rvng),  inxtt 
(&'nf<rrtRA(},and  dialectic  tminingfil 
These  are  necessitry  since  the  chilff  ] 
ability  to  concentrate  the  action  I 
orgiitis  upon  one  object  to  the  exctoj 
the  nst,  and  &iuce  his  individual  1 
the  result  of  practice.  It  is  tb«  q 
discipline  to  keep  order  and  tosul^ 
naturally  unruly  incUuations  of  to) 
viduol.  Such  subiection,  how«vt4 
only  be  effected  by  a  power  strong  ^ 
and  actinfi;  so  freiiuenlly  as  to  lie  coidl] 
succassful,  before  indications  of  a  S^ 
will  persisting  in  wrong  are  eilubl| 
the  child.  But  all  discipllue  must 
before  training  ceases,  and  should  ij 
as  possible  be  relieved  by  the  lattei 
struction  must  be  educative.  Tbe] 
instruction  should  not  be  solely,  q| 
predominantly,  the  amount  of  knoii 
□or  shoidd  it  be  the  ncquisitioo  oi  1 
technical  skill,  but  ctdture  of 
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y.      Dutlnctic  tmining  omhracrs  nil 

•ction  upon  Ui"  rfinftonitiion  of  the 

wliiuli  in  [irriiiipUid   l>y  thv  intention 

.rity  »)i<l  SUjipltiiieiit  hix  rncrgiea  and 

lead  biiu  tow«nla  olijtwtivn  librrrly.    It 

thus  to  deal  wiUi  Dir  cliiiriiotvr  of 

Cluincter  mttuifeiits  itwlf  by  in- 

i]  preferenwa  aiiil  in  twofolc],  eithor 

ave  or  subjective.      The  objective 

of  character  couaista  uf  the  inili- 

'•  |»rticula.r  conslructioti  of  iiidi- 

I,  indicRtofl  bj'thorclfttivepi'oportioii 

■etton,  nml  the  subjective  in  tlie  eii' 

lent  of  comploini'ntnry  oppoaites,  criti' 

the   individuul    inclinMirins.      Ill' 

the  gn«it  prcibli'ui  running  through 

lole  of  Ht-rbttrt'i  writings  on  dducii- 

science  is — how  Ui  riiilim^  thi-  livi' 

<)i  freMloiu.  jwrfirtitin,  riiflit,  equity, 

benevoI«uce  within  th«  province  of 

in.     Ht-rbart's  phih»i'<pliy  wna  in 

part  »  pi'dlfdl  uj"jiinst  thi-  idt^jilistic 

IS  fouiiiied  oil  Kaiit  by  Fit'hte  und 

His  works  have  beeu  collected  in 

ToloiDPs,  tind  edited  by  hia  disiripli? 

Herder,  JohaQii  Oottfriedvon  {b.  Mob- 

IT44-,  d.  ]S()^),  soDiotimes  called 

iitn  I'lato,  becanie  in  1764  aasis- 

t««cher  in  the  school  of  tlie  cnthednil 

gH,  and  preached  there.     Ue  subse- 

\y  became  acquainle<l  with  Goethe, 

1  1T75  wa*  appointed  professor*  of 

tbRok))Qr  at  Oftttingen,     He  spent  his  last 

jMntkt  Weiniftr.    Riehtcr  often  saw  him, 

•wl  lw«  Irft  us  soni«  plonsing  sketchrs  of 

Urn.  ncw»Bappi)intj'd  innpi^t^ir  of  schools 

tl  Wpimnr,  unil  i^ftrripfl  out  ninny  important 

|«acl!cal  n!fnrniH,nnd  caused  ni^w  inslitU' 

tiani  to  bi;  foundfid,  so  thut  he  takes  an 

illi|)0rtnnt  ptiM:<^  in  the  history  of  German 

fldoctttiou.    In  hi»  /dral  of  a  Hchnol  (nn  np- 

pndix  Ui  his  Soj-hrim,  nr  Colhr-trd  Sfhoiit 

iprrelif.t)  ho  idtBtcliud  a  plan  of  studies. 

He  divided  his  id<^al  unhool  into  two  parts 

—the  Mcbool  prow-r  or  pmctical  ifteid), 

tad  the  «obool  of  languugeii.     Tim  fonner 

he  divided   into  thrL-«^  cIusstb.      In  the 

'Sefaool  of  Lttogiiagt! '  he  r»si>  n.)piiiist  the 

WW  rive  iuii>urtunce  att^iclietl  to  Latin, 

MMipiaced  French  very  largt^ly  in  its  pluoe. 

Inuualatt«ridna  perhaps  he  BtiiiidK  alone 

amoDgkl  Gennan  eduoHtiouists.    He  mode 

Uu«e  dtrmoim  of  FrciiL-h,  Hcconlini-  U>  the 

s|p  of  the  pupil.     He  luiid  I^itin  ^lioukl 

foUow  Freuch,  wid  Greek  follow  Latin. 

When,  however,  tn  1783  he  wom  requi)«d 

famish  a  ploii  for  the  reorgauisutton  of 


Bchools,  he  did  not  proceed  according  to 
this  theory. 

Heredity  (taw  of).— By  thisismiaint 
the  tendency  of  peculiarities,  physical  or 
mental,  to  transmit  themselves  from  pan-nt 
to  offspring.  This  may  show  itself  in  a 
mori!  general  und  uniform  manner,  us  in 
the  transmission  of  the  typical  cbaructers 
of  the  species,  or  of  some  variety  of  that 
species,  iLa  a  particular  race  of  mankind. 
Thus,  the  English  child  may  be  said  to 
inherit  ftll  that  Is  distinctively  human  as 
well  OS  the  more  sfiecial  traits,  physical 
and  mental,  whicji  distinguish  our  pnr- 
ticular  race  and  nntionni  tyjie  at  its  pre- 
sont  stage  of  development.  More  cora- 
tnonly,  however,  hcreflity  refers  to  the 
blinding  down  of  more  special  and  rari* 
able  charucters  in  particular  families. 
Thus,  children  frct|uently  inherit  pecu- 
liarities of  bodily  structure,  as  features, 
of  liodily  iiction,  as  gesture,  together  with 
well-marked  menbkl  and  inciral  peculiari- 
ties. It  is  not  yet  known  how  far  the 
action  of  thia  principle  extends,  and  what 
pr'oportion  of  the  peculiarities  which  make 
up  what  we  cull  individuality  are  I'eforftbia 
to  it.  According  to  the  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion the  results  of  habitual  modes  of  action 
of  ancestors  tend  to  transmit  themselves 
by  lieredity  to  posterity  {«m  livoLUTiON). 
Viewed  in  this  way  heredity  corresponds 
ill  the  development  of  the  race  to  the  laws 
of  memory  and  of  habit  in  the  smnUrr 
domain  of  individual  gvowtli ;  it  ia  the 
conservative  force  by  wliicli  the  race  re- 
tjLins  all  useful  acquisitions,  organising 
them  into  perfect  habits  or  instincts.  The 
study  of  the  laws  of  heredity  is  useful  to 
the  educator  as  helping  him  not  only  t« 
account  for,  but  to  anticipate,  ^mily  traits, 
and  niso  as  nccustoming  him  to  look  upon 
his  work  as  subserving  not  merely  the  edu- 
cation of  the  individual  but  of  the  race. 
(*■•■-■  Th.  Uibofs  work.  Heredity.) 

HeoriBlic  Method.    Hr-i:  Mrtiiodi 

Hibbert  Lectarei.  See  Pbblgctions 
(ExTin  AcAiiii.iiic). 

Higher  Orade  Schools.    See  Classi- 

FICATIOS. 

Historical  STotgIs. — Teachers  have 
found  that  the  history  work  of  a  school 
is  considerably  freshenr<l  and  enlivened  if, 
wlien  any  period  is  beitig  treated,  care  is 
taken  to  let  tlie  pupils  know  what  are  the 
best  novels  and  tales  which  relate  to  that 
perioil,  and  to  persunde  the  pupils  to  read 
them.    The  little  ks.nu  vl\\c\i  ^]^  ^a.v.^^'J 
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and  inTSntion  ol  the  wrilar  itiiiy  do — tiole- 
wortliy  jwrliapa  in  the  cusc  of  adult  stu- 
dents, but  hardly  perceptible  in  the  case 
of  ohildreu^-is  amply  compensated  for  by 
tile  eztira  brii»htne«s  ot  interest  which  is 
Hare  to  be  gained.  To  interest  beginners 
in  the  work  which  they  are  just  entering 
IB,  after  all,  the  niftin  thing  ;  a  thoroughly 
soJentiHc  inquiry  may  come  aft^irwards — 
it  certainly  will  not  crrme  before.  More- 
over, the  '  sportive  instruction  '  afforded 
by  a  novel  does  not  absolve  thci  pupil  from 
Uie  necessity  for  real  exertion.  It  will 
mther,  when  the  interest  hits  Imen  creatctl, 
not  only  faoilitatri,  bat  even  neeessitjile, 
the  strongest  exertion  on  hia  part ;  par- 
ticularly if  the  teacher  is  careful  to  start 
with  his  pupils  a  discussion  of  one  or  two 
of  tlie  novels  read.  In  ordei"  to  help 
tenchers  in  this  matter  a  descriptive  CAta- 
logueof  liistorica!  novels  and  tales  has  been 
compiled  by  Mr.  iLCourthope  Bowen.and 
pulilished  by  Mr.  Stanford,  5a  Charing 
CrosM,  S.W.' 

History  (the  Teaching  of).— In  the 
teacliing  of  history,  ns  in  that  of  every 
other  subject,  it  ia  necessary  for  us  to 
begin  by  deciding  why  we  teiK^li  it.  Do 
we  seek  to  proiluCH  a  scientific,  well- 
reaaoued  knowledge  o£  Inimanity — at  len^t 
of  civilised  humanity]  As  far  as  school 
is  concerned  we  can  only  create  a  desire 
for  this  knowledge  ;  we  can  render  our 
pupils  capable  of  gaining  it  hereafter ; 
and  in  the  latest  periods  of  Bcbool-life  wn 
may  even  enable  them  to  begin  to  acquire 
it.  Are  the  facta  of  history  in  themselves 
of  direct  utility  1  We  must  answer.  Sel- 
dom or  never.  Can  the  subject  be  used 
to  train  the  mental  faculties  )  Yes,  all  of 
thum;  but  in  rapecial  the  imagination  and 
the  higher  sentiments.  Prol-ably  the  most 
valuitbli?  results  of  the  teaching  of  liistory 
ut  scliools  are  the  love  of  fatherland,  an 
interest  in  himianity.  and  a  delight  in  all 
tliose  noblpr  feelings  classed  under  the 
head  of  etliic  or  moral  sentiment*.  Then 
must  follow  questions  as  to  choice  of  sub- 
ject-matter and  method.  Should  wo  begin 
witti  English  or  with  universal  History  1 
The  people  about  whom  children  are  most 
readily  interoated  arc  those  with  whom 
they  come  in  contact — who  in  some  way 
influence  their  lives;  who  bear  names  fa- 
miliar to  tliem:  who  dwell  or  Imve  dwelt 
at  places  they  know,  or  know  ut  least  by 
name.  The  ttiings  Uiey  care  about  are 
those  which  they  can  sec  and  touch ;  which  ; 


they  can  be  enabled  readily  to  ti 
which  can  be  connected  in  somo  way  i 
them  and  their  lives.     For  th€«e 
it  ia  beat  for  English  children  to 
with  English  history.     But  th^y  sh 
not  stop  there.     Ln  the  Inter  stAg«a  i 
should  proceed  to  acquire  *  gennnJ  1 
ledge  of  universal,  or  at  least  of  Eur 
history.     On  the  continent  alrnoat  ec 
country  be^ns  with  national  liiHtory ;  i 
otdy  very  few  schools  have  followed 
example  of  the  Seniinurr  School  of  "" 
and  started    their  curriculum  with 
graphical  sketches  from  universal  histq 
Portugal  and  France  are  the  otdy  count 
whose  codes  recognise  universal  history.  | 
ia  set  down  as  a  subject  for  the  later  p«rio 
At  the  great  public  schooU  of  Engb 
English  history  is  almost  wholly  nwl* 
— at  least  on  the  classical  sides — cpit* 
of  the  histories  of  Orepce  and  Rome ) 
ing  its  place  ;  the  modem  side*,  hoi 
generally  add  English   history  to 
and  occasionally  glimpses  of  contin 
epochs.    The  neit  qnrstion  is:  Bhould' 
begin  with  the  present  and  work  back'1 
the  past,  or  continue  to   use  a  plan 
reverse  of  this  1  There  is  much  to  be  I 
for  both  views.    This  at  least  ia  ; 
by  all,  that  the  teacher  when  planning  1 
lessons  should  himself  work  hack  from  I 
present  to  the  past,  and  shouhl  lie  alo 
keeidy  alive  to  the  great  questiiMU  <d 
day,  both  at  home  and  aliroait,  and  to  I 
liearing  of  the  past  ujwn  them.     On  I 
whole  it  seems  that  though  the 
should  always  be  the  goal  to  be  aimedi 
and  reached  by  our  pupils,  it  ia  better  f 
them  to  begin  with  the  post  and  to  ■ 
up  to  and  into  the  present     Events  ol 
to-day  are  too  complicated,  too  un6uish<d( 
too  out  of  perspective  for  children  to  pro- 
perly appi-eciate  their  \'alue  and  meaning 
at  first,  Tliey  want  something  less  crowded 
and  varied,  willi  clearer  outlines,  with  * 
more  decided beginningand end.  Achild'l 
interest,  however,  is  in  the  present,  and 
the  past  is  only  interesting  to  him  by  iUi 
connection  with  the  present,  and  as  food 
for  imagination  and  feeling.     Should  w* 
begin  with  skeleton  outlines  to  be  gisduaBy 
filled  in,  or  take  epoch  by  epoch  I  Neither 
plan  is  quite  satisfactory.     It  ia  waste  ol 
time  to  learn   tho  outiin«*  of  anything 
which  is  tt«elf  still  unknown.     At  beU 
the  memory  only  is  exerasod,  and  that  at 
considerable  diaadvantaga.     The  study  of 
epochs  ia  apt  to  produco  ecra)>py  and  die- 
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IS  knowl«!dj[i>,  whiln  nttflntion  ia 

to  iDiitUuv  of  Mjcondary  import- 

vithiii  the  ppoch  inntBitd  «f  In  others 

lary    iuijiortJUiiin  without  it      It 

ae«iD  twBt  toooiuliiiie  the  advuntagi-s 
Intli  plans  by  cbooaitiK  n.  series  of  the 

reinArlMble  peraoiiu;^  and  evi-nls 
from  aoiue  polut  in  tho  past 

to  the  prMent  ;  to  treat  these  nioi-e 
more  folly  in  successive  singes,  con' 
iBCting  thnm  in  vach  stAge  hy  a  brief 
umUve;  nod  to  fill  in  the  intijrstieea 
bore  ftnil  more  in  eiich  suFcessivc  stfigo 
■tth  pvrata  iind  persons  next  in  import- 

th<^  continuity  mid  oneness  of  the 
vhole  history  being  carefully  kept  up  in 
■fay  stage.  Should  the  subject-matter 
be  poUtJcal  or  social  I  Althouj;!]  university 
pnnaAora  may  decide  upon  Uie  forin«r  for 
their  adutt  studeiiUi,  school- t^aclurrs  wilt 
answer,  '  Botli.'  Tliey  will  not  eut^r  muoh 
St  first  into  treaties  &n<l  constitution  -  they 
vtQ  be  nioderat«  in  the  use  of  '  drums  and 
trampets,'  and,  while  eschewing  wide  gene^ 
nlitfttions  and  vague  abstractions,  they 
•31  attend  most  to  what  illustrates  and 
iCKals  social  chamct^ir  and  life.  The  de- 
latU  of  politics  and  constitutional  matters 
lt»int<>resting  to  children  in  the  last  stage 
Wily  of  school-life.  The  teacher  will  find 
the  following  division  into  stages  useful  : 
In  Ills  6nt  eUj^  what  interest  children 
wstare:  action,  personal  adventure,  per- 
toaal  ehkractistica.  Leh  everything  lie 
Kriking.  dmmatic,  single — not  compli- 
(ated  with  argumnnt  or  reQeclion ;  with 
»«  too  gmat  u  viiritrty  of  interests.  In 
tta  second  itage  cliiUlntn  will  want  to 
buw  sonwthing  ot  why  and  wherefore, 
snd  wQl  be  capable  of  muint^ining  more 
tbin  on*!  interest  at  a  time.  We  nmy 
b^  to  criticim  aeUons  and  uhtLroctcr, 
nd  to  look  for  causes  and  consetiuencea 
rf  CTcnta.  Individuals  will  cluster  into 
e!uu«,  aa  classes  will  lierenfter  cluster 
iato  cite  nation  We  may  begin  to  sketch 
fle  Sr«t  ideas  of  a  State;  and  to  get  first 
ideas  of  public  duty;  and  a  curiosity  as  to 
*hat  oilier  nations  were  doing  and  tliink- 
ii^  about  at  the  time  may  be  started.  In 
l^tliird  stage  all  this  will  advance  a  step. 
We  may  now  treat  of  the  nations  as  a 
*bole ;  enlarge  and  continue  the  ideas  of  a 
Stat*  and  of  public  duty ;  touch  upon  tiie 
|Nat«r  tnatters  of  constitutional  history; 
ntfflin  more  into  the  doings  of  foreign 
uUcms ;  and  gain  larger  and  clearer  views 
<f  iKkl  growth  and  progress. 


Holland  (Vuiversitiss  of).    See  Um- 

VERS  I  Tilts. 

Holloway  College.    Sm  Protikcial 

COLl.KOBS. 

Home  and  Colonial  School  Society. — 

The  founder  of  this  society  was  Mr.  John 
Stuckey  Reynolds,  a,  distinfiuiahed  civil 
servant.  After  tilling  in  auccesaion  many 
important  offices  in  the  Treasury,  he  re- 
tired in  1835,  and  thenceforth  devoted  his 
whole  time  to  the  religious  and  philan- 
throphio  work  which  had  till  then  been 
the  occupation  of  his  leisure.  His  interest 
in  the  establishment  of  infant  schools 
brought  him  into  contact  with  Dr.  Mayo 
of  Oheum  (the  chief  apostle  in  England  of 
the  views  of  Pestalmzi)  and  with  Miaa 
Miiyo.  The  result  of  their  intercoursft 
was  a  determination  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Reynolds  to  introduce  the  principles  of 
the  Swiss  reformer  into  English  schools, 
With  the  co-operation  of  other  public- 
spirited  men  and  women,  in  the  beginning 
of  1830  he  established  the  80<riety.  Tha 
committee  was  foruiet)  on  February  23, 
and  the  institution  opened  on  June  I. 
The  object  of  the  association  was  indicated 
by  its  original  name^'The  Home  and 
Colonial  Itifant  School  Society.'  The 
society  wo^  at  first  unsectarian.  Its  aim 
was  stated  in  the  original  rule  ii.  to  be 
the  "extension  of  the  infant  school  system 
on  Christian  principles.'  In  1S41  a  more 
definite  meaning  was  given  to  the  expres- 
sion by  the  addition,  after  'Christian 
principles,'  of  the  words:  'As  such  prin- 
ciples are  set  forth  and  embodied  in  the 
iloctrinal  articles  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land.' The  original  rule  iv.  ran:— 'That 
considering  it  the  province  of  the  local 
committees  of  infant  schools  to  select  their 
own  teachers,  the  society  will  educate 
teachers  of  diflereut  religious  denotnina- 
tions  if  holding  tlie  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  Bible,  and  of  decided  piety.' 
Though  the  rules  were  recast  in  IS48,  no 
change  was  made  in  the  wording  of  the 
two  ijuoted,  and  no  change  has  been  made 
since.  A  change  has,  however,  been  made 
in  the  practiceof  the  society.  At  first,  most 
of  the  students  trained  were  Dissenters ; 
most  of  the  applications  for  teachers,  oa 
the  contrary,  came  from  Church  schools. 
The  committee,  therefore,  sent  a  circular 
to  the  clergy  asking  them  to  use  tlieir 
influence  in  increasing  the  number  of 
Coaformiug  candidates,  and  also  tried  to 
attract  sucli  candidtitiea  b^  \T\»b>T\,vcv^  «&- 
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v«rUaem6nta  in  tho  lurwxpaprmi.  As  a 
oouaequenc«,  tlie  (.■oinmittit!  wnn  ab!*  to 
aunoimc«,  in  Oieir  Teuth  Annual  Report, 
that  'nearly  tlir««  out  of  t'uur  now  trained 
in  the  institution  are  inemberB  of  the 
£atablishnieDt.'  The  next  sUrp  was  the 
introductioo  of  th<!  present  plau  of  iosist- 
ing  upon  (lanilidat^s  for  admission  luid 
Htudcntit  in  training  tnkingthe  arch  bishops' 
oxmuituition  in  n-Jigious  knowledge.  Tliis 
nia<li!  tiio  uollogH  pmcticnily  a  Church 
iiistituliOQ,  thuugh  managod  by  a  aoointy 
uomiually  uii>H.H.'ti[riaii.  From  the  U-K'n- 
niuj;;  the  Houie  ami  Colouijil  diflen.il  in 
one  important  i«ape<:t  fniui  tlie  Britiali 
and  Foreign  and  Uie  National  Sot'leliea. 
The  primary  object  of  the  oliler  lioclies 
was  the  establishment  of  schools,  and  they 
only  opened  colleges  because  they  found 
trained  teachers  essential  to  the  success  of 
their  schools;  on  the  other  hftnd,  the  pri- 
mary oliject  of  the  j'Ounjjer  bo'ly  was  thn 
pnivisiim  of  teachers  specially  pi-cparcd  to 
eduoute  infantA,  and  it  left  the  establish- 
meut  of  schools  to  the  enlightenment  of 
Tuaniigcrs.  Tim  society's  students  were 
originally  male  and  fctnule.  Single  men 
were  not  refused,  and  married  ci>uples 
were  particularly  invited.  The  number 
of  single  men  trained  was  always  insigui- 
fioant,  and  the  eleventh  report  states  that 
the  supply  of  married  couples  was  gnyitly 
diniiiiislied.  Soon  afterwards  it  ceased 
alto^retlier,  since  when  only  mistresses 
have  been  trained.  It  waa  in  19  South- 
ampton Street,  Holborn,  that  the  society 
began  its  operations  in  I8M.  Next  year 
a  house  was  taken  in  Cray's  tun  Road, 
with  a  large  stable  at  the  liack.  The 
stable  was  converted  into  a  school,  and 
the  house  (the  middle  one  of  the  nine  now 
nccupiori  by  the  institution)  became  the 
nucleus  of  a  college.  The  society  saw 
dearly  that  if  training  is  good  and  neces- 
sary for  the  teachers  of  the  poor,  it  is 
etjually  good  and  necessary  for  all  other 
teachers.  The  First  Report  dwelt  on  the 
desirability  of  forming  a  class  for  the 
instruetion  of  nursery  governesses  and 
teachen  for  infant  schools  of  a  superior 
social  grade,  and  the  Fourth  announeed 
that  an  axljoining  house  had  bc^'n  tulccn 
and  a  separate  de|mrtnient  rstahlislii-d  for 
this  lirniich  of  the  work.  Thu  two  de- 
partmnnts  have  gone  on  side  hy  side  ever 
ainc«,  and  it  will  thus  lie  seen  that  for 
nearly  forty  years  tlie  Home  and  Colonial 
Scliool  Souivty  was  the  only  inatitution 


which  offered  even  tlie  rudiinents  of 
fessional  training  to  secondary  teach 
In  1839,  when  tlw  Education  Departm* 
was  established,  th«  society  carefully  i 
sideredtlioqaectionofStateaid.   'Withg 
entertaining  any  very  strong  feeling 
the  ([uestioo  of  parliamentary  int<^r 
with  education,'  the  oommittiw 

*  The   nukjority  of   the    nfltnniitti!e   wo 
certainly  have  wiaht^  that  thfitJovcmn 
alioutd    have    euitUliMl    it.i    plan    to 
nianufacturiug  districts  until  it  bad 
ascertained  wliat  the  public,  inl 
it  is  now,  could  have  aooomplisbed, 
they  are  more  inclined    to   this 
from  the  doubt  they  entertain  wt 
any  government  would  be  disposed  to  | 
to  the  people  an  education  as  de 
religious  as  this  committee  would  d«M' 
indispensahle.'     In    IMZ  the  cam]iiitta>{ 
asked  the  Department   '  to  direct  an  MS- ! 
minatioo  to  be  made  into  the  )Qnrt«n((| 
education    pursued'  by    the    society,  sad; 
Mr.    Seymour    Trenienlieere    aceonlinglf 
visit«d   the  establish niont.       His  refOIt 
describes  the  stato  of  the  institution,  and 
speaks  (generally  with  apjiroval)   of  ihs 
metliod  of  training,  which,  if  not  the  bnt 
possible,  waa  perhaps  as  good  as  could  be 
expected  under  the  circumstancea.    When 
the  famous  minutes  of  IM6  were  i»a<d 
the  grants  to  colleges  induced  the  com- 
mittee to  apply  for  tiovemwent  aid.    Tl* 
api>tication  was  preceded  by  mature  con- 
siileration  on  tlie  part  of  the  society,  and 
followed   by   considerable  cumvpondein 
with  the  Department;  but   Uie  Twelfth 
Report  announced  tliat  thirty  'Govern' 
meiit  students'  would  be  trained  foraysir 
or  more.    Tlie  next  Report  stated  that  ^ 
plan  wasworking  well,  and  it  was  extended 
gradually  till  it  embraced  the  whole  of  th* 

•  Uovemment  department.'  TotlwKevited 
Code  of  Mr.  Lowe  the  society  offered  long 
and  uncompromising  resistance.  Of  tb* 
Att  of  Mr.  Forster,  the  society,  on  ll» 
whole,  approved.  The  '(Jovcmment  it- 
pnrtioeiit '  of  the  college  at  present  provid* 
accommodation  for  a  hundred  and  fort]' 
students.  Connected  with  it  are  fout 
eeliools — a  mmlcl  infant  school  ;  a  moda 
and  practising  school  for  boys  and  girls  ii 
Standards  IV.-VII. ;  an  upper  practisiiif 
school  for  boys  and  girls  in  Standards  II.- 
IT.;  and  the  Reynolds  practising  kIkmi 
for  boys  and  girls  in  Standards  I. -IV 
The  '  Nou-Goveniuient  department'  oBen 
accoinmodatioDforan  iodtiSnit^;  nainberol 


Cnnneottsd  with  this  dcpaitnif<tit 
middle- cln«t  Bdi<K>l. 

e  EducatioiL — By  this  trrm  we 
till*  iiistruotioti  iin(]  tniining  of  tlic 
I};  in  iLb  huufto  of  llifir  [)inv.nt!i,  liy  tJie 
,U  iheuiaelvea  uud  by  tutor*  mid  g«- 
The  MJvaulah'CB  "i  sucL  u  pliui 
_  ttegre&ter  ioclividuul  ultenliuu  (us  to 
<a<Ii(al  powera,  temper,  pliyuuut  liealtli, 
ic)  which  e«ch  child  uiay  receive ;  greuter 
neurit^  &om  evil  influence's,  phyaicfil,  iti' 
IcUectunl,  emotional,  <t«.,  wiuch  may  be 

ridwl ;  grwitpr  room  and  opportunity 
individunl  riovcloptiipnt  of  powers, 
tjut«s,  lie.  ;  IcM  publicity,  more  quiet, 
,fton  ^cntlc-.ni-jui,  uud  the  possibility  of 
*doier  and  niorn  conxtiint  iiit<<rcniirsiir 
witli  jMiVutii  luul  brullx^rs  mid  sisters. 
Xlw  uisadi*iu)la(;«t,  liowt^vcr,  even  in  the 
fccst  o(  homes,  VH  ^'ent ;  iiJid  in  ordinary 
hmeeuealiuoietciverwheluiing.  Athome, 
v>tn  wli*u  liie  (iiuiily  is  lar^'p,  tliere  is 
pMt  danger  of  tliere  being  too  much 
■■]>eiiut«ndeni:«  aud  interference.  Tlie 
ehUd  has  lets  incentive  to  exertion,  leas 
mortwiity  for  measurinj^  himself  or  Ler- 
Wl  thftn  at  »;hoo).  The  getiei'nl  stiuiulu,- 
tioR  of  numbers,  the  mutual  education  of 
Ihoic  of  like  age,  is  lost.  The  ethical 
Inining  produced  by  conipanionaliip  with, 
•nd  tDte3T«ts  and  responsibilities  in  coni- 
mon  with,  those  who  are  not  related  to  or 
c(>iuiect«d  with  the  child,  and  come  from 
•  diitanco— of  all  that  may  hereaft«r  pro- 
dvet  social  and  civic  virtue^is  missed. 
HiBmlfot  the  child  is  too  prominent  an 

'  oljcct  at  home,  and  the  (iispipline  at  home 
■  apt  to  lack  «nund  experience  and  to  ho 
Mol  and  unc«iiain.  The  play  of  child- 
bood,  which  i*  now  recognised  as  a  valu- 

'  lUe  part  of  a  child's  training,  requires 

'  mUDMTS  for  it*  full,  lic'jilthy  enjoyment. 
Thu  tiiaohcrx  employL-d  at  home  ni-e  likely 
to  be  mudi  infenor  in  skill,  learning,  and 
ttparienoB,  Mid  lew  varied  in  n<>c^inpliKh- 
aonta.  At  school  en'^rytlung  i»  arranged 
ud  continuously  conducted  forthi'Kpecia! 

,  Unefit  and  tniiuiiiK  of  uhildnm ;  while  at 
Itooae  this  can  rarely  or  never  lie  tho  ciiae. 
7W  childreu  at  home  are  liable  to  too 
cnuuat  iiitercourae  with  lulultx-  ure  ex- 
VmA  to  dissipations,  distr.ictionn,  irn-gu- 
UritJM  of  all  kinds;  aud  are  likely  to  be 
UlrowD  too  much  with  servants,  who, 
wo^  kindly  and  worthy  in  uiauy  ways, 
••*  neither  well-educat«d  nor  skilled 
''Wd'ts  of  the  youn^!,  and  are  prone  to 
**pid'  tbam.     The   peculiar  prejudices, 


narrownesKPS,  Aq.,  of  th«  home  and  family 
ore  almriiit  cprtain  lo  hr.  left  uncorrected, 
iinil  even  to  b^  emphasised.    Other  points 

might  be  mentioned;  but  enough  has  been 
said  to  show  tliiit  true  wisdom  lies  in  tiare- 
fully  apjHirtioiiing  the  tiuie  of  the  young 
between  school  and  honie;  and  that  edu- 
OLtion  requires  the  cooperation  of  both. 
(>Ve«  Miss  C,  M.  Masoii's  J/ome  Education ;  ( 
Dr,  Abbott's  JiwUd  on  JIoim  Teachinff, 
ic.) 

Home  -  Leuoni, — This  is  the  nam9 
given  to  the  work  which  a  ilay-pupil  is 
set  to  do  between  the  final  dismissal  of 
the  school  in  the  aftirnoon  and  tlie  hour 
of  reassembling  next  morning.  It  may 
eonsiat  either  of  written  work  or  of  learn- 
ing from  a  book  ;  and  this  work  may  take 
the  form  of  either  the  practice,  applica- 
tion, completion,  revision  of  lesBons  pre- 
viously given;  or  it  may  be  preparatory  to 
lessons  yet  to  come.  Kxcept  when  written 
it  is  maiidy  an  exercise  of  the  memory. 
The  younger  tiio  child  the  fewer  aiid 
shorter  should  the  bome-lessons  be.  and 
the  less  should  they  take  the  form  of  pre- 
pai'atory  work.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether 
an  ordinary  child  under  the  age  of  nine  can 
ever  properly  prepare  new  work  except 
while  under  careful  guidance  aud  super- 
viaion.  Forchildren  in  a  day-school  under 
this  age,  therefore,  it  is  generally  wise  to 
devote  the  last  hour  of  aftemooti  school 
to  what  would  otherwise  be '  home -lessons.' 
Few  homes,  except  of  the  comparatively 
well-to-do.  can  provide  the  children  with 
the  isolation  and  supervision  which  home- 
lessons  require  ;  and  even  when  these  are 
pmvided,  if  tlie  lessons  are  not  very  short 
there  is  no  time  left  for  free  intercourse 
between  parents  and  children.  Moreover, 
in  schools  where  the  teaching  is  really 
good,  and  where  the  boys  and  girls  play 
heartily,  pupils  are  generally  too  tired  in 
the  evening  for  much  mental  effort.  In 
a  day-school  where  the  hours  are  from 
0.30  a.m.  to  4.30  p.m.,  home-lesaoaa  for 
normal  pupils  under  ten  should  never  ex- 
ceed one  hour,  for  those  between  tan  and 
thirtccTi,  one  hour  and  a  quarter,  for  thoao 
between  thirteen  and  sixteen  one  hour 
and  a  half.  The  work  done  as  '  home- 
[pssons'  should  be  tested  and  corrected 
without  fail  on  the  following  day.  Its 
subjects  sliould,  therefore,  be  taken  from 
tliose  of  that  day,  and  the  correction  or 
testing  of  tlie  home- lessons  should  oocupy 
the  Urst  part  of  the  dimioiu  at  tvav%  «^ 
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down  to  those  aubjeoU  on  the  time-table. 
In  the  nuw  of  writteii  work,  tbu  teacher 
wll],  of  course,  have  to  inspect  aud  mark  it 
afterwards  as  well.  Exercises  ahould  bv 
ooirected  orally  in  class  as  soon  as  possiMn 
aft«r  they  have  been  written  ;  the  marking 
(with  red  ink  or  chalk)  of  the  mistakea 
nifule  may  coiop  Iat«r.  In  very  large 
cloKe-s  it  IK  easier  to  make  eiirc  tluit 
lOriUen  home-work  hai  htxn  done  tliaii 
that  los-sons  have  been  l«umt.  But,  o-n 
the  other  httiuL,  the  corrtHjcion  of  this 
written  work  nmy  become  very  burden- 
some.  Tliis  again  points  to  tlie  necessity 
of  L-are  as  to  the  kind  of  work  chosen  and 
of  moderation  in  the  amount  set. 

Honour.— The  thirst  for  distinction  or 
honour  is  a  powerful  motive  in  the  young, 
and  is  directly  appealed  to  in  ednculion, 
not  only  by  the  whole  system  of  soholastic 
rewards  and  distinctions,  but  by  the  or- 
giinised  system  of  physical  conUists  thnt 
grows  up  in  the  playground,  &t'.  As  an 
intense  degree  of  the  love  of  reputation, 
ambition  to  ^in  honours  is  spMrially  open 
to  the  objections  that  uiay  be  urf^ed  against 
this  motive  in  general.  Tlie  term  '  honour ' 
has  come  to  have  a  special  ethical  signi' 
ficance.  In  addition  to  the  common  rules 
of  right  and  wrong  which  bind  us  all, 
special  rules,  known  as  '  codes  of  honour,' 
are  adopted  by  particular  classes  of  the 
community,  or  coteries,  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  their  dignity  and  reputation. 
As  we  see  in  the  case  of  duelling,  such 
laws  of  honour  are  oft*n  mischievous,  as 
overriding  the  plain  dictates  of  morality. 
The  formation  of  a  standard  and  rules  of 
honour  by  every  community  of  school-boys 
is  a  vnluahle  supplement  l«  the  moral  dis- 
cipline of  the  schoolmaster.  At  the  same 
time  the  tendency  to  impose  a  code  of 
honour  in  the  playground  and  classroom 
must  be  carefully  watched,  lest  it  tend  to 
pervert  a  boy's  notions  of  moral  distinc' 
tioua.  The  Kchool roaster  can  lielp  to  form 
a  higher  notion  of  the  claims  of  honour  by 
throwing;  a  iMiy  on  liis  lionour,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, when  allowing  him  to  go  out  of 
bounds.  AuapfwaUothe  feelingof  honour 
in  this  way,  which  was  often  resorted  to  by 


Dr.  Arnold,  may  prove  the  most  eS» 
way  of  inciting  a  boy  to  moral  effort, 
encouraging  him  to  act  wonhily  throng 
another's  belief  in  him.     {Sex  8chinidtl| 
Enr.ficlnpddir,  article  '  Ehrgefiihl.') 

Honi'hook.     See  Caisd  CftOKt  Row. 

Hulsean  Leoture.    Set  Phrlkctiox 

HumanitieB.— The  Romans  nve  ' 
title  '  humaiiitas'  to  t}i«  study  cl  k 
and  the  liberal  arta,  aiuce  by  theae 
distinguishes  himself  from  other  anins 
and  raises  himself  to  the  true  digoiiy  < 
his  nature^  Au]usGeIlius(xiiL  16,qa 
in  the  DirtionnaiTf-  cU  Pidagogie)  tayil 
'  Humaiiitas,  that  is,  instnictioa  in 
arts,  the  which  whosoever  truly  takf 
and  seek  after  are  in  very  deed  tno 
human.  For  the  caring  for  thi;(  knon 
ledge  and  its  discipline  out  of  all  livin 
things  is  given  to  human  beings  anlf 
and  therefore  hath  it  been  called 
manitas.'  The  first  and  the  chief  ! 
of  the  Italian  Kenaseence  culled  the 
selves  *  humanists,'  and  Uie  nnma 
adopted  elsewhere.  Lat«r  on  the  ter 
'humanities*  was  used  in  colleges 
universities  to  signify  that  part  of 
studies  which  includes  all  that  is,  stnc 
speaking,  literary  and  classical.  In 
sense  the  term  'humanists'  has  ofteni 
used, from  the  seventeenth  century  downt 
our  day,  in  contradistinction  to '  realists '-- 
the  name  given  to  champions  of  the  stod^ 
of  tMngf  (instead  of  teorda)  and  of  physiiail 
science  generally.  The  term  'Professor  of 
Humanity'  is  still  used  in  the  univeraitiel 
of  Scotland,  OS  e^juivalent  to  Professor  of 
I^tin.     •S'e;  MiDDLB  Anics  (ScrnooLS  or]. 

Hygiene  of  School  Life.— The  subject 
of  health  in  relation  toschool  life  naturallT 
divides  itself  into  that  of  healthy  fchoou 
and  lu-.althy  Hckolan.  Under  t.he  former 
head  the  reader  should  refer  t«  articles  on 

ArCIIITKCTURK  of  ScIIOOM,  VnNTIUATrOX, 

Tbmpee.vture  of  Air,  Impckitiks  op  Air, 
Dormitohies.Warmiso  Api-AR*Ttr»,S*x*- 
TORiUM ;  under  the  hitter  hnad  refer  t« 
articles  on  OvERPREssiTRR,  PnvaiCALEDD- 
CATios.  Rkck RATIOS,  Sex,  Smoki.so,  Eyk- 
stoiiT,  Epidrmic  Diseases,  Cohmunicai 
DisEASBs,  Slebp,  School  SonaKaT. 
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niostrulon  in  itdtmort  oomprohensivn 
BODUig  is  tlin  DtnilrTing  of  an  iftcn  or 
I  biUt  dcAT  ta  uiathi^r  minil.  This  is 
bv  sottitiK  whnt  is  prenenWl  in  a 
:  M  li](«ii<!tui  to  xuni(!  known  thing, 
to  promoting  tli«  process  of  mental 
an.  Hence  all  iUuBlnttion  pro- 
hj  counectiiig  by  some  UiiJt  of 
i^,  affinity,  or  analogy,  what  is 
4Dd  obscure  with  whst  is  old  and 
lUastration  uay  be  employed 
I  the  description  of  some  concret«  object, 
I  i&  the  ase  of  illastrative  aattlogiea  in 
■iBDg  forth  gmgmphical  or  historical 
hctt.  It  is  chiefly  required,  however,  in 
Kpoonding  nil  abstrMt  ideas  and  prin- 
dple*.  Hero  intnlligibiiitj  depends  upon 
s  atlectioR  of  suitAhIn  pxampltw  or  in- 
.  duces  which  may  mrvn  to  cxhil>it  thn 
ct  idea  ill  a  living  concrrtn  fonn. 
I  illuatnition  of  tli«  general  ruin  by  tlie 
psrticuUr  cuae  may  l«;  rrgiirded  us  au 
tiUiusion  of  the  iiiduttive  method,  whifli 
poeeeds  by  leudlu);  a  child  to  grasp  a 
(tBM&l  principle  tlirou^^h  u  couipariitou  of 
llrticalar  inntAnoes.  (.Vpa  Method.)  It 
nay  be  uldM]  that  illustration,  though  it 
CMBDMnly  refers  to  bringing  out  poinU  of 
snulsrity,  iucludes  the  setting  forth  of' 
ogntmst  aa  well.     (Sm  Contrast.) 

Imagination  is  the  name  of  that  faculty 
or  power  by  which  we  form  or  make  a 
■Dental  representation  of  a  concrete  object 
vbioh  is  not  presented  to  the  senses  at  the 
tinw.  it  may  be  popularly  defined  aa  the 
power  o<  neoteUy  picturing  things,  If 
Ikia  pictnriDg  means  the  recalling  to  mind 
of  aometlui^  which  we  havi?  actunlly  seen, 
it  is  known  M  Reproductive  Imagination, 
whereas  if  it  meanR  f,hc  foriualion  of  a  new 
■MdUU  image  it  is  knnwn  nt  (.'on  struct  I  ve 
IlM^nation.  It  will  be  seen  from  this 
definition  that  imnginntinn  is  e^icrcise'I 
not  mernly  about  tfic  fictitious  civationa 
of  po«try  and  art,  bnt  about  commoo 
realities.  The  cultivation  of  the  imnginn- 
tion  thus  sobeerves  two  main  ends,  know- 
ledge and  smthetic  delight.  The  first  is 
iUostiBted  in  tbe  teaiching  of  concrete  sub- 
jects, fta  geogr«pliy  and  history,  where  the 
pnpil  is  required  to  reproduce  the  impres- 
sions ot  his  post  experience,  with  a  view 
to  cautnetiiig  images  of  the  new  objttcta, 
BSS,utdev«ntE,dM«cribed  by  the  teacher. 


It  is  further  illustrated,  though  in  a  1ms 
obvious  way,  in  science -teaching,  the  ab- 
stract principU'S  of  which  can  only  be 
reached  by  preliminary  processfs  of  imagi- 
nation. The  cultivation  of  the  imagination 
for  (Esthetic  pur|J06e3  is  carried  on  in  close 
connection  witii  the  development  of  the 
feelings  and  ttie  taste.  Here  the  object  of 
Uie  educator  should  be  to  render  the  child's 
mind  sensitive  and  respoiisiie  to  what  is 
beautiful,  pathetic,  or  sublime  iu  tlie  poet's 
creations,  so  that  bis  imagination  may  be 
stimulated  to  a  vivid  realisatiou  of  the 
same.  The  imagination  is  commonly  iii- 
clu del  among  the  faculties  which  are  strong 
or  highly  developed  in  tbe  child;  yet  it  is 
important  to  iliistinguiah  between  the  ran- 
dom, unguided  movements  of  childish  fancy 
nnd  the  onlerly  progress  of  a  trained 
imagination  (d  CoNSTRrcrivR  Facultit). 
{.SVe  Sully,  TVncAer"*  Uandbuok  of  Pfycho- 
iugy^  chap,  xi.) 

Iinitatioa  is  the  name  for  tlie  propen- 
sity (it  impulse  to  copy  the  actions  which 
wesee  others  perform.  In  a  comprehensive 
sense  we  may  be  said  to  imitate  or  repro- 
duce the  modes  of  thought  and  feeling  as 
well  as  tlie  actions  of  otliers,  but  in  mental 
science  imitation  is  regarded  as  a  principle 
which  especially  governs  the  acUons — as 
where  a  child  imitates  a  bodily  movement 
or  a  virtuous  action.  Imitation  is  com- 
monly spoken  of  as  instinctive  or  original, 
but  it  has  recently  been  shown  that  the 
first  imitative  movements  occur  about  tbe 
end  of  the  fourth  month.  This  fact  sug. 
gests  that  in  order  to  imitate  another's 
action,  the  child  must  have  prc^ressed  a 
certain  way  in  the  association  of  the  sight 
of  a  movement  as  eiecuted  by  another, 
and  the  impulse  to  perform  a  similar 
niovement.  This  association  is  brought 
about,  first  by  looking  at  his  own  organs 
when  in  movement,  and  then  recngnising 
I  the  similarity  of  others' movements.  Imi- 
tation plays  a  very  important  part  in  the 
early  devrlopment  of  the  bodily  powers. 
Children  learn  to  use  their  limbs  and  their 
voice  under  the  lead  of  others'  esarople. 
The  impulse  to  adopt  the  movements  of 
others  tends  also  to  tbe  reproduction  of 
their  emotional  states  as  manifested  in 
certjiin  definite  expressive  movements,  e.g. 
frowning.     Besides  such    imitation  ^ik« 


I 
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and  simple,  wliich  dims  nt  nogmtification 
bevon'l  itsplf,  thern  are.  certjiin  mixed 
forms.  Of  these  we  mtiy  iiiKbincR  mi- 
micry, whith,  iiH  now  iindcrst/iitt,  i:n|)U-ea 
tho  gmtiliiratioti  of  tlic  fpclinjt  of  tbe 
ludicrous,  a  i-Iiildinh  profHmsity  which 
needs  to  Iwt  kt'jit,  within  prof*r  bounds; 
aud  thut  emulative  form  of  juiitAtioD 
which  18  a  uaiupicuuua  feature  in  uU  kinds 
of  youthful  contests.  Imitation  takes  on 
a  more  conscious  and  dignified  form  in  aII 
deliberate  attempts  at  copying  what  is  felt 
to  be  worthy  in  the  sentiment*  and  conduct 
of  others,  Thiskindof  imitation, which  is 
terrelaterl  with  what  we  call  the  force  of 
example,  is  one  of  the  chief  aids  to  mora) 
educiition.  The  iollueniTe  of  companions, 
»nd  of  the  piTsoniiltty  of  the  pnreot  and 
of  the  teacher,  owes  ita  iiiorul  stgriilicunce 
to  tlie  operation  of  tlm  principle  of  imita- 
tion. This  often  works  uncunHcionsly,  as 
w)it>re  a,  child  passively  adopts  the  man- 
ners and  even  the  feeling  and  motives  of 
others  without  any  conscious  efTurt,  Imi- 
tation, however,  only  attains  its  highest 
moral  value  when  the  child  distinctly  sets 
up  another's  niodo  of  feeling  and  conduct 
as  an  example,  nnd  a.  model  for  his  own. 
Such  iraitfttive  eH'ort  plays  a  largfr  part 
as  years  advance,  and  ought  to  become  a 
powerful  means  of  moral  growth  towards 
the  eiid  of  the  school  period.  It  is  in  re- 
lation to  the  imitative  tendency  of  child- 
hood and  yoTilb  that  the  t.e4icher'a  per- 
sonality and  character  become  a  matter  of 
the  highest  moral  consequence.  Know- 
ingly or  unknowingly  he  is  always  acting 
ti])on  this  impulse,  and  moulding  the  ways 
of  his  pupil  into  cnnforiiiity  with  his  own. 
(S'e  Bain,  Mf^ittil  and  Mnnd  Srirnf,  hook 
iv.  chap,  ii,;  Sully,  Teaoher'a  Handfmok, 
chap,  ix.) 

Impoaitiom.     Se<^  Rew-ibim. 

Impurities  of  Air  are  more  likely  to 
collect  in  achoolroouis  than  in  private 
houses,  owing  to  the  close  aggregation  of 
children.  It  has  been  well  suid  that  'our 
own  breath  is  our  greatest  eneniy,'  ami  it 
is  from  this  source  tliat  the  most  danger- 
ous impurities  arise.  The  air  e]cpire<l  from 
the  lungs  contains  a  large  excess  of  car- 
bonic-acid gas.  Ordinary  out  iloorair  con- 
tains four  parts  of  carbonic  acid  in  ten 
tJiousaud  of  air,  but  in  expired  air  this  is 
increased  to  four  hundred  parts.  Five 
hundred  children  assembled  in  one  room 
produce  in  an  hour  as  much  carbonic  acid 
Afl  is  oquiralent  to  the  solid  charcoal  or 


carlmn  contained  inSOfhB.oteoaL  Expin 
«ir  also  contains  volatile  orgauic  matter  ifl 
suspension,  which  Uof  a  highly  pulrelid 
nature,  and  givea  to  a  crowded  room  il 
uhariict*riatiia,liy  close  and  atuSV  tn 
The  carbonic  actd  is  far  from  liarmless,  I 
thiit  organic  matter  is  still  more  poJs 
and  injurious  to  the  health.    The  fact  I 
expired  air  contains  considerable  aqav 
vapour  is  another  reason  whjr  free  veoUb 
tion  is  required. 

T'4l»jorA  'tin  I  Impnritit*,  — Tlic  i 
of  gnwU  is  perhaps  one  of  the  \yail ; 
it  must  be  exercised  after  ■  frw  minnt 
exposure  to  the  open  air,  ajid  liefore  it  ] 
become  blunted  by  staytngin  a  vitiated  t 
On  entering  ii  room  of  which  tlie  atn 
sphere  is  impure,  it  will  be  found  per 
bly  stuffy  if  the  carbonic  acid  in  it  reaohl 
six  parts  in  ten  thousand  of  air,  and  T 
degreeof  stufiineasorclosenesaaspercMt 
by  the  educated  smell  is  a  very  fair  indM 
cation  of  the  amount  of  impurity  pr 
The  stuffy  smell  is  not  due  to  the  car 
acid,  but  to  the  organic  mutter  fusocii 
with  it.  Inasmach  as  the  two  are  in  faiilji 
constant  proportion  to  each  othrr,  and  i 
quantitative  tests  for  carbonic  acid 
much  easier  to  apply  thon  for 
matter,  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid 
usually  taken  as  a  criterion  of  the  xtat«( 
a  given  atmosphere.  The  following  simp 
chemical  test  may  be  applied  ;  Take 
l>ott!e  capable  of  holding  ten  and  a  111 
fluid  ounces,  blow  the  air  of  the  nwniii 
it  by  mejins  of  a  bellows,  pour  in  a  i 
spoonful  (hnlf  an  ounce)  of  clear  lim^ 
water,  and  after  corking  tiglitly,  shake  ib« 
bottle  well.  If  no  niilkiness  is  produced 
— by  the  chemical  combination  of  lime  and 
carbonic  acid  producing  chalk— tiieii  the 
amount  of  curlionic  acid  is  below  what  ill 
regarded  as  the  limit  of  purity;  vit  «ix 
parts  in  ten  thousand  of  air. 

Efffi'ti  <if  HntjAratrrry  fmjncritifi.^ 
When  these  are  veiy  concentrated,  bead- 
aehe,  giddiness,  and  faintness  are  prO' 
ducenl.  When  the  impurity  is  lees  ex- 
treme there  is  a  general  lowering  of  the 
system,  owing  to  tho  excess  of  carbonic 
acid  and  the  organic  msttw  preventing 
the  oxidation  processes  of  the  liody,  and 
poisoning  the  blood.  A  general  lamitude 
results,  and  an  increased  prontme*B  to  fall 
the  victim  tfl  rcupiratory  and  other  diwtuira 
Drowsiness,  languor,  and  yawning  in 
schools  arc  an  indication  for  thorough 
flushing  of    the   rooms  with    frrsh    air. 
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work  cnnnot  he  successfully  iiarried 
hen  thn  blood  whidj  au}jplj<?8  llie 
is  vitintixl  with  impure  air,  and  the 
is  t^cnifoiv  kppt  in  it  sort  of  mentAl 
'K'liRnt  funiuccn  und  stoves  ttre  usM 
:tc-oxiiin  ga«  ii  apt  to  get  into  tlifi 
produciii;;  ttidctinrss,  heiidache,  and 
ot  the  guneral  hailth.  Thp  use 
fnal-gat  fur  ligbling  purposes  it  unotluT 
nniuoi]  source  of  pullutcd  iitinosphrri'. 
BmIi  Qkrbonic  acid  aiid  siilpliurouti  nfid 
produced  in  the  combualoon  of  tivJ- 
By  the  combustioD  of  1  oubic  foot 
of  co&l*g)u  2  cubic  feet  of  ULrbonic  acid 
produced.  A  medium  gaa-bumerhums 
Scnbic  feet  of  gas  p?r  hour,  and  therefore 
poduoM  S  cubic  itvt  of  cnrbotiic  acid,  i.e. 
■lout  as  much  cjirbonic  ncid  as  ten  adults 
pradoct^  in  thi-  namfi  time. 

Inattention.    Sm  Attevtion. 

India  (Educational  Law  of).  See 
Llw  (Editcathisal). 

bman  Atsooiation  (National)  was 
Wbblitlied  uiidt^r  iiifluentiut  nuspit^es  in 
IWO,  for  the  promotjon  of  sociid  and 
cdOMttonal  pro};r««)i  ia  Iiidiu.  Th»  lu- 
■oeiatioD  (in/fr  aliii)  givoB  grunts  in  (■ii- 
aamgcnient  of  education— espei'ially  if)- 
eddCation — in  India,  for  pronKitiiiK 
fc employment  of  liidiu.n  riiedu-iil  wonn-n, 
fct  lelMting  English  teafliers  for  Indiiin 
baiiJies,  &nd  for  lielpin^  in<liiiii  tvuuherH 
ud  students  in  England.  Thi<re  urn 
■reral  branches  of  the  associatton  ta 
IniiU.  Hon.  Sec.,  Miss  E.  A.  Manning, 
V>  Bloomfield  Itond,  Maida  Hill,  Lon- 
iaa,  \V. 

Indian  Universittes.  Ute  Univkb- 
■met. 

IndiTidnility,  to  Enr  as  it  needx  to  ho 
mmidiTrd  hrrn,  tn*y  he  defined  as  the 
niR  nf  mi^ntiil  and  moral  ipirititips  wliinh 
<iiu«ct«ri«e  a  particular  (Kirsnn,  distin- 
^ithing  him  from  otlier  jinrsons.  t^iich 
iTidiTtdual  pHculittritieH  hfiv«  llinir  condi- 
lioos  in  the  pbysicul  or>;iiniMii,  a  fa(-t 
cWrly  rtHniguist-'d  in  tht-  dottrini' of  Tem- 

IVniMrnt  (tee  TeMPERAMF-ST).  AcL'oi-d- 
Uv  Co  the  universal  biuluf^iiu)  luw,  that 
vl  livinf;  furnis  t^nd  to  differ  oni?  from 
UKitliiT  (witliiu  cerlaio  limits),  every 
child's  bniin,  together  with  its  coiislitu- 
■iuiasa  whole,  has  its  own  peculiar sl»mp 
frwn  Uie  first.  And  these  physicul  pecu- 
W)tieB,serv«  to  detenu! tie  the  special 
■Vntal  ttuita,  intellectual  and  moral. 
Vithijt  the  limits  of  the  typical  human 
d**«lopmeiit  every  child   is  impelled  (o 


fnllow  a  line  of  dovda 
This  impulse  is  much 
some  childrt<ri  than  in  otliers.  A  stron)^ 
individuniity  is  an  inUrgrji.1  element  in 
I.Jiiit  Inter  mnml  product  which  wo  call 
UiiAHAci'EK  (q.v.).  The  educiitor  is  per- 
hnps  niitunilly  inclined  to  regard  iiidi- 
vidualily  as  an  olislacle  and  a  limitation, 
since  in  extreme  ea,ses  it  implies  resistance 
lo  his  mouliiing  influences.  Here,  how- 
ever, we  must  difitinguiah  between  indi- 
viduality which  involves  no  deviation  from 
the'normal  type,  and  eccentricity  which 
implies  such  deviation.  Rightly  con- 
sidered, individuality  is  not  something 
wrong  which  the  educator  has  to  correct, 
but  one  chiei  aim  of  th«  work  of  educa- 
tion itself.  The  object  of  the  teacher 
should  be  to  make  a  careful  study  of  every 
child's  intellectual  and  moral  peculiarities, 
with  a  view  to  develop  all  that  is  valuable 
in  these,  and  so  produce  a  fine  individuah 
This  furtherance  of  individuality  has  to 
be  Itarmociised  with  the  development  of  a 
typically  complete  human  being.  Tlius, 
in  intellectual  education  we  should  aim  at 
securing  a  certain  general  culture  of  the 
faculties  by  a  common  plan  of  study,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  a  special  liuining  of 
indiridual  aptitudes  byselecled  or  optional 
studies.  The  value  of  individuality  as  an 
element  of  personal  and  social  well-being 
haa  boon  emphasized  by  a  number  of  recent 
thinkers,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned 
W.  von  Humboldt  and  J.  S.  Mill.  {Set 
J.  S,  Mill,  On  Librrti/,  chap,  iiL,  and  the 
nrtiele  'Individua1ity,'in  Schmidt's  Ertcy- 
ctopiidin.) 

Indnction  is  reasoning  from  particular 
coses  to  a  general  truth  or  principle,  and 
BO  is  the  converse  of  deduction,  which  is 
reasoning  from  a  general  truth  to  a  par- 
ticular case  (aee.  DEnncTlON).  In  induc- 
tion we  start  from  eicperience,  employing 
tho  instruments  of  passive  observation 
and  active  experiment.  Children  begin 
to  reason  spontaneously  by  passing  frcini 
particular  facts  or  experiences  to  similar 
ixincrete  easesL.  This  may  be  called  a  crude 
or  imperfect  form  of  induction.  Induction 
proper  only  begins  when  the  mind  frjJiiea 
ageneral  proposition,  as:  'All  plants  have 
roots.'  The  early  inductions  or  generalisa- 
tions of  childhoofi  aro  chanicterised  by 
haetiC  and  want  of  a  sufficiently  wide  com- 
parison of  facts  anci  an  adequate  inspec- 
tion and  analysis  of  the  facts  observed. 
S<Mentifio    induction,  which  is  cowiwrwei 
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with  the diacoveiy  of  Ihecauaeaof  nKtnml 
pheuomena,  proceeds  by  the  employmrnt 
of  a  method  which  it  is  the  special  busi- 
ness of  inductive  logic  to  formulate.  Such 
methodicftl  induction  is  bc«t  illustrntod  in 
the  80-Cftllwl  iniliictivc  scienves  and~so 
far  M  thfty  employ  experiment — -pjcperi- 
mentftl  iciencpx,  such  ils  ex  peri  id  en  bil 
physics,  chemistry,  Ac.  The  study  of  these 
sciences  is,  therefore,  the  heit  trnining  in 
inductive  reusoniag.  {.''!r:f  Mill,  Logic, 
bk.  iii.  chnpB,  j.  and  n. ;  or  .Tevons,  Ble- 
mimtary  L(^»onii,  xxv.  and  following; 
Bain,  Ed'if^ntioyi.  itg  S'Mnc^,  p.  154,  4o.) 
Indnctive  Method.  .S>r  McTUoa 
Industrial  Schools,  ns  del^Ded  by  the 
OOnsolidatiDg  Industrin-l  Schools  Act  of 
lS6fi,  arc  schonla  in  which  industrial 
tnuning  is  provided,  nnd  children  lire 
lodged,  clothed,  nnd  laught,  They  are 
really  schools  for  thfi  rechinintion  of  juve- 
nile vngrnnts,  ond  the  nrglfictiid  children 
of  criminal  parents.  Any  child  found 
beggin};,  or  wandering  homeless  or  deati- 
tule  — whether  an  orphan  or  having  one  or 
both  parents  in  prison;  or  living  in  tlie 
company  of  thieves  and  prostitutes;  may 
be  taken  by  any  person  Ijetore  a  magistrate, 
who  may  order  the  child  to  be  sent  to  a  cer- 
tific-ated  industrial  school.  Refractory 
children  whether  ui  the  workhouse  or  in 
charge  of  parents  or  guardians  may  also 
be  sent  by  the  justices  to  such  a  school,  as 
may  also  children  under  twelve  oji  convic- 
tion for  a  criminal  offence.  Provision  is 
mad«  for  sending  the  child,  if  possible,  to 
a  certified  industrial  school  controlled  by 
the  religious  denomination  to  which  the 
parents  or  guardians  belong.  Tliere  are 
also  day  industrial  schools  for  children 
whom  it  is  not  thought  desirable  to  send 
to  the  ordinary  elementary  schools.  Pa- 
rents, if  able,  are  required  to  contribute  to 
the  maintenance  of  children  during  their 
detention  in  industrial  schools,  whicli  are 
mainly  supported,  however,  by  contribu- 
tions from  the  Treasury,  the  local  rates, 
and  private  individuaiaandsocieties.  (.S>e 
TftUAVT  Schools.) 

Infant  Schools.  See  Homb  axd  Colo- 
KiAL  School  SoasTY,  and  Classifica- 

TIOJ*. 

Infectious  Diseases  of  School  Life. 
AVm!  CoMMrNiCABLE  l)rsEA8f:». 

Inspectors  of  Schools.— The  appoint- 
mentof  Government  Inspectors  of  Schools 
in  the  United  Kingdom  dat«s  from  1839, 
when  Parliament  votod  30,000/.  to  sssist 


in  tlie  work  of  erecting  and  enl 
schools.  The  duty  of  the  inspectors] 
tirst  consisted  in  SMing  that  this 
subsequent  building  gr»nts  werv  ^ 
nppropriaU^d.  It  wai  not  until  1^(6  I 
a  regular  system  of  examining  nnd  i 
ing  upon  schools  receiving  Govi-mmMitj 
was  instituted.  This  was  tlie  yiair  of 
celebrated  MinuUis  under  which  nu 
talion  grants  to  teachers  forpupil-t 
were  made,  and  the  Queen's  Scholaiuh 
(q.v.)  instituted.  Still  greater  iiof 
was  attached  to  the  work  of  inspectiooj 
l>t53,  when  capitation  granta  (jtw  Oi 
were  first  voti>d  by  Faiiiunent.  Anoi 
memorable  date  in  the  history  of 
inspection  is  1861,  the  vear  of  the  Co 
(q.v.)  drawn  op  by  Mr.  ^we  (aftem 
Lord  Sherhrooke)  as  the  result  of  the  1 
of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  Commis 
The  report  urgwl  that theonly  way  tos 
the  efliciency  of  elementary  education  i 
'to  institute  a  certain  examination 
competent  authority  of  every  child  in  cv 
school  to  which  grants  arw  to  be  paid.  wB 
a  view  of  ascertaining  whcthrrthosi!  en 
tial  elements  of  knowledge  are  thoroug 
accjiiired,  and  to  make  the  prospects 
position  of  the  teachers  dependent  t((j 
considerable  extent  on  the  results  of  I 
examination.'  Inspectors  were  appoin 
to  carry  out  this  recommendation.  The 
the  system  of  inspection  under  the  i 
much  more  rigid  than  under  the  Miiiu 
of  1S4G,  the  inspectors  under  the  for 
have  been  relieved  of  much  of  the  resp 
sibility  which  was  imposed  upon  the 
Bpectors  under  the  latter,  who  were  rvquirad 
to  give  their  opinions  upon  the  relJgioui 
as  well  as  the  intellectual  merits  of  each 
school.  It  is  now  no  part  of  the  duty  of 
the  inspector  to  enquire  into  any  instivc- 
tion  in  religious  subjects.  Various  objec- 
tions have  been  raised,  however,  agaioA 
the  present  system,  and  espc-cially  aj^i^ 
tiie  practice  which  prevails  in  England, 
Scotland,  ond  Wales,  though  not  in  Ire- 
land, of  appointing  ins}:ectors,  without 
requiring  them  to  give  conclusive  evideoca 
of  special  qualilication  for  the  duties  ihiT 
have  to  dischai^e.  In  Irelnnd  candi' 
datcafortheofljceof  inspectorof  tcbootsan 
required  to  give  proof  of  their  knowl«dgD 
of  tlie  theory  luid  practice  of  Mlocatios, 
and  of  school  management,  by  exominatk* 
as  well  as  by  a  subsequent  courae  of  pro- 
bation under  a  chief  inspector.  In  tlis 
rest  of  the  United   Kii^om,  bow«rer, 
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prMantJon  in  not  tnkon,  nni]  oHicinl 
iritism  »n(l  pnlitii-jil  nxi^nc-y  liavo 
)jO  ilo  witti  tlir-  appoiiitmniiU  of 
,rs  nf  srIioiiI.i.  E!«tiiip(itttry  ti-aaliim 
ilviMi  on'  not  eliijiblp  for  iimpmrtor- 
thongli  Hr.  Mattliew  Arnold,  Dr. 
i,»nd  (AhtM-iiiiportwit  witneaswa  before 
Kilucation  Commiaaiou  of  1887,  f!fiv» 
lieacv  in  favour  of  appoiuliDg  suocMsful 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  expressed 
iou  that  the  great  hulk  of  insppc- 
if^tit  with  jtdcuritJi^  liti  dr;twn  from 
niilcs  of  eipnieiiijuy  t«ii:h<TK,  im  thpv 
ia  Fr*nop,  I'Ominny,  S\¥il,wrlimd,  Bi'l- 
I,  *ad  Indeed  nlmost  fvrry  F.iirujM'an 
mory.  Mr.  Arnoltl  furtlinr  (•xprt'ssi-il 
I  frvart^ce  for  tho  C'cmliimntat  Kysl.P(n 
UUpoction  BitHnra-lly.  iiuumiut'li  a&  it  ia 
1 90  mrehumi^nl  aa  our  own.  The  Con- 
iKntal  inx[vutorx  merely  ha.t'e  to  see 
thu  law  ia  observed,  that  the  school 
nRmmme  k  carried  out,  and  thai  the 
■dun  do  not  neglect  their  duty,  but 
tef  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the 
tamiitttion  of  the  chiklrrn. 

laitlUCtton  (from  thf  Lntin  iitgtrufr'; 
I  build  up  or  form}  mi^mis  the  iiit'orming 
[  the  mind  by  n  com  mun  Jibuti  on  of  kunw- 
!dge.  It  isconimoniydistingiiishmi  from 
Ipcstion.  whit^h  aims  not  sn  mucli  iit  thu 
iMrihution  of  knowledge  as  iit  the  dnve- 
lentof  fiMtultyor  power  (m-n  Intbllkc- 
Cu  HpUCatiox).  Instruction  or  tanch- 
is  con«lut«d  with  leiiriiii^g,  or  tlie 
dquiHition  of  ktiowloilgi!,  aud  its  iiietlioilB 
itut  br  dettTiiiiiitd  by  the  cimditions  of 
hil  Uxt  («-e  TEACHI.vr.  and  IjE.MININo), 

Initraction  (Course  of).— It  has  been 
bted  aodtr  the  article  Class  iFic.^Tt  on 
gnatoonvenience  arisen  frotu  defining 
liK  aereml  grades  of  schoots  by  the  average 
^  at  wbti^  the  school  life  of  the  scholur 
aula.  So  ihaCan  elementary  school  maybe 
nefally  defined  as  one  in  which  thi?  course 
(  iostraction  is  laid  down  for  those  whow 
chool  life  endsnt  thii-l*:cn  or  tlicrnniiouts; 
tad  a  thint-griutc  ncormdnry  «chool,  AS  ono 
ia  which  the  cour»n  of  inxtniction  in  ln.id 
own  for  thowi  who  Icjivo  nchool  at  four- 
tea  or  thcmnhoutJC ;  n  second -gnwiv,  at 
ixtMO  or  thcTniliouts ;  n.  fint-gcnde,  nl 
i^te^n  orninet«-n.  Yet  although  age  in 
iMpnncipal  factor,  thnrRumnthi'rfnntorK 
a  be  tnkfrn  into  account  in  dc't;<>rmining 
Mcounwiif  itutructiou  tn  be-  puiwui-d  in 
1^  tehnvi ;  aumf?  external,  a.x  die  nocial 
ins  of  tiie  porRntK  ami  the  futun-  cariNTM 
r  th«  acholnnt;  and  nomti  iiitnrual,  lUi  tlm 


number  of  hours  each  week,  and  the  nam- 
biT  of  yenrs,  for  which  a  givpn  subject  can 
find  a  place  in  the  time-tahle,  having  duo 
ri'gftnl  to  the  claims  of  the  other  subjects. 
Tho  ahief  thing,  however,  to  be  borne  in 
mind  is  tliat  the  average  age  of  leaving 
•chool  does  essentially  differentiate  the 
curriculum  of  a  school  of  a  [uirticular 
grade,  from  the  schools  of  other  grudes. 
ThispotntneedDstrougly  enforcing,  because 
n  popular  fallacy  has  associated  itself  with 
the  idea  of  the  '  Ediicalional  Ladder ' 
through  the  schools  of  vanousgnides,  from 
the  elementary  achonl  to  the  university, 
which  requires  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  in- 
terrtstaof  the  suholiirs  for  whom  it  is  desired 
tlijit  that  liiddfir  should  be  provided.  This 
fulliicy  consiBts  in  supposing  that  a  tatotitt^d 
child 'from  the  gutter 'should  be  kept  at  an 
elementary  school  until  he  liaa  jtiiislutd 
the  course  there,  and  should  then  lie  passed 
on  to  a  third-  or  second-grade  secondary 
school  till  be  has  reached  the  limit  of 
age  for  that  school;  and  then,  again,  be 
transferred  to  a  first-grade  school  to  be 
prepared  for  the  univpraity.  The  fallacy 
tn.krs  another  form,  injurious  to  a  tnoro 
numerous,  though  less  able,  cinss  of  young 
persons,  when  it  is  assumed — as  it  is  by 
many  parents — -that  a  boy  who  atftys  at  a 
tirst-grade  school  until  he  is  sixteen  or 
thereabouts  gets  the  same  kind  of  educa- 
tion, and  has  been  as  well  titled  for  his 
tutun;  career,  as  if  he  had  been  under  in- 
struction in  a.  second-grade  school  up  to 
that  age.  But  the  facts  are  that  it  isalmost 
fatal  to  keep  a  taient<?d  lail  at  any  gnido  of 
school  ill  the  ladder  uiitU  he  has  completed 
the  course  laid  down  lu  that  school,  before 
pissing  biui  on  to  the  next ;  and  it  is 
highly  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  an 
average  boy  to  place  himina  higher  grade 
of  school  than  that  which  eorrespotids  to 
the  limit  of  age  at  which  it  is  intended 
that  his  education  should  cense.  Themis- 
conception  has  arisen  partly  from  the 
impression  that  a  scholar  of  a  given  ago  ia 
doing  very  mucli  the  same  kind  of  work 
in  whatever  grade  of  school  he  nwiy  hn; 
partly  from  inability  tn  realise  the  fact 
that  a  widening  of  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion, acconling  to  the  grudo  of  school 
and  increased  length  of  scbonl  life,  tukM 
placo  from  the  very  lowest  class  in  each 
school  upwards.  The  curricula  of  schools 
of  various  grades  cannot  in  fact  be  com- 
piirtid  in  HO  many  inverted  frusln  of  coiMta  ' 
pilcfd  <me  on  the  oUtM',  ti\n  Vimsr  (A  <»jr\t,  «Jl 
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which,  u  you  asceiid,  exactly  fits  on  to  the 
upper  dde  of  the   frustum   im mediately 
lieltjw;  bulruther  to  u  series  of  (ruitii,  ciich 
of  wtiioli  starts  from  a  wider  biise  as  the 
grade  of  tlie  school  ia  higher.     Some  of 
the  subjects   niay  be    taught  iii  all    tlie 
griulea  of  schools,  and  yet  the  luixle  of 
ireatmeut  of  the  subjects,  the  particular 
stage  taught  to  ii  scholar  of  a  given  age, 
iuid  the  extent  to  which  the  subject  is  ulti- 
mately carried  will  vary  according  to  the 
grade  of  school      Thus  Bogliah,    Latin, 
Kcietice,  Loatheniatics,   mny  be   taught   in 
elementary    schools    ntid     in    all     three 
grades  of  secondary  aoliools.     But  a  scholar 
in  each  of  these  classes  of  schools  will  be 
at  an  entirely  different  stage  of  Iciiowledge 
in  these  subjects,  at  a  given  age.     Again, 
a  hoy  of  sixteen  leiiving  a  first-grade  or 
second-grade  school  will,  in  either  case, 
have  spent  so  many  hours  of  school  life,  at 
Latin,  for  instance;  butr,  in  the  first  case, 
his  knowledge,  though  wide,  will  lie  in- 
complete, ai  the  curriculum  contemplates 
his   staying  at   school    until   eighteen   or 
nineteen;  in  the  other  case,  it  will    bo 
complete  for  its  purpose,  as  the  curriculum 
was  laid  down  with  a  view  of  giving  such 
acourseof  instruction  in  that  language  as, 
thougli  narrower,  would  meet  certain  well- 
dciinpd  requirt'uieiils,  pttssible  of  attain- 
ment by  the  leaving  age.     Two  things  fol- 
low from  wlmt  has  been  said ;  lirst,  that  one 
suhject  of  instruction  cannot  be  ilefinitely 
called  an 'elementary 'subject,  andiinother 
a  'HBconilary'  subject,  for  a  subject  may 
be  uomiQou  alike  to  the  curricula  of  every 
grade  of  school :  only  its  treiLtmeut  and 
range  will  be  different ;  secondly,  that  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  eBectiveiieas 
of  the  educational  ladder  that  the  scholar 
who  is  to  be  pMsnd  up  it  should  leave  the 
elementary  school  some  years — ^probably 
two — before  he  has  reached  the  superior 
limit  of  age  for  such  a  school,  and  should 
be  transferred  to  a  second-grade  school,  if 
it  is  proposed  to  pass  him  on  to  a  scientific 
or  engincpring  course  at  sixteen  or  seven- 
ti-en,  or  to  a  (irit-gradc  jichool,  if  oirciim- 
vt knees  am  favourable,  and  heshows  signs 
of  such  literary  or  other  ability  as  would 
promise   Iiim   a  suci>essful   can-er  at  one 
of  the  older  universities.     It  is  similaHy 
true  that,  if  such  a.  scholar  as  this  should 
be   found    at   a   nicond-grode   school,    he 
should  have  facilitiim  given  him  for  passing 
on  to  a  tint-gntd''  school  at  tliirtoen  or 
fonrtocn,  nithcr  than  at  »ixt(N>n  year»  of 


Tlie  question  of  tha  rvtoition  of 
(are  Latis  ;  Classical  Cdltitbk)  in 
than  tii^t-grodenchoolH in  England 
mooted  ag&in  and  again,  aa  in  ( 
in  connection  with  tlie  curricula  of 
scuuLEN   (^.r.).       Up  to   this    lime  Urn 
general  feeling  has  been  in  favour  of  tU 
retention,    If  this  language  were  etclodi 
it  is  certain  that  boys  of  exertional 
would  find  a  serious  impodim«nt  to 
rising  to  the  highest  education. 
generally  upon  Education  as  the 
bridge  which  unites  all  clasca  o( 
in  England,'  some  have  avcrrMi  tliat '  tis 
cement  is  furnished  directly  or  iodti 
by  the  Latin  language.'    It  is  felt,  too, 
the  divorce  of  the  second-grade  schooli 
grammar-fichooU  in  small  towiui  (which. 
in  reality  second-grade)  froui  tlw 
and  legal  professions — both  of  which 
i]uire  Latin  in  their  preliminary  e: 
tions^-and  from  the  universities  would 
a  formidable  price  to  pay  for  the  abai 
ment  of  Iiitin.     Up  to  the  present 
tlien,  Latin  holds  its  own;  arul,  anhjeet 
the  common-sense  maxim  '  Either  ffoti 
latin  or  none,' has  justified  its  positioit 
But  whether   it  will   do  so   always,  in 
presence   of  the  increasing  cry   for  »d- 
vanced  technical  training,  and  for  betMt 
and  more  colloquial  knowledge  of  Fnnsb 
and  German  to  6t  English  pupils  to  com- 
pete successfully  in  couiioerce  with  yoatiil 
of  foreign  nationality,  is  doubtful.     It  il 
certain  that  the  curriculum  of  siwonil-  iiid 
thiiii-grade  schools  does  not  admit  of  mJ 
great  exteuaion  in  either  a  technical  or 
modern- language  direction,    without  the 
dropping  out  of  some  other  subject;  uid, 
OS  the  cry  for  this  gains  in  inl^^nxity,  it 
looks  as  though  Ivitin  would  be  the  subject 
that  will  have  to  drop  out.    But  this  would 
mean  a  great  revolution  in  Euglisli  mudr* 
of  thought  and  methods  of  education  ;  ftnd 
as,  in  general,  English  movements  do  ont 
progress  by  revolution,  the  abolition  nf 
lAtiu,  if  it  takes  place  at  all,  will  p>robat>lj 
come    about  very  gradually.     (For   liic 
course  of  instruction  in  public  elemeulsrt 
schools  in  England  uid  elsewhere  «ee  undir 
Standards.) 

Intelteotnal  Edacation  is  that  bnineh 
of  education  which  conccnia  itsicif  with 
the  int^lectual  fucultiea,  aixl  luwhs  to 
develop  thesB  harmoiitoualy,  and  in  tl* 
order  of  their  development.  Thi«  ant 
only  be  effected  by  putting  tho  cJiild'i 
mind  into  an  attitude  of  inquiry  in  ndatian 
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'n  mivtmaU  of  Icnowleilge  which 
re  prment«d  U>  it,  either  in  the  shiipe  of 
bjects  to  be  ol)!jl^rvM]  hy  the  senses,  or 
onU  to  be  iiiterpreU^  iind  unJerstooi). 
WU,  is  to  B&y,  faculty  is  devplofwd  in  and 
f  tlieprocaaao[)(:iuiiiigknowWg<:t.  And 
i>  this  extent  Uie  aims  of  instmutiau  and 
dacatioQ  are  itietitical. 

laterGit    {from    inC«r-itt»!,   to    he    of 

DDortance)  drscribcs  the  effect  of  feeling. 

ad  morn  particiilnrly  ploasorabi^  fej?1ing, 

)  routine  H-nd  gusttiiiuug  the  attention. 

Tie  feelingtnay  U?  the  immediate  result 

it  liie  iu:tion  of  ah  objpft  on  the  mind,  aa 

riien  a  child  is  iittiuctnd  by  a,  prntty  pic- 

On;  or  way  be  due  to-ii  procKsa  of  oasn- 

■ktioQ  Had  saggcation,  us  when  a,  child  is 

Bterestad  in  wfttchiiig  the  preparation  of 

t»  food.     Interest   is  eluaely   uoiineoted 

nth  curiosity.     A  child  desires  t^  know 

hrkat  can  be  known  about  objects  that  are 

otcrcsting  to  him,  such  as  his  pet  animals. 

lii  toys,  *c-      From  this  it  is  apparent 

lot  ue  intellectual  educator  has  at  the 

Waet  to  spfik  to   awaken   in   the  child's 

Bmd  a  feeling  of  interest  in  the  subject 

CMented  to  it.    This  he  will  do  partly  by 

bringing  out  all  that  is  atrikinja;,  pretty, 

kc^  in  the  subject,  and  partly  by  connect- 

itf  it  with  known  sourcca  of  interest  in 

tbe  diild's  surroundinga.  ■   One  chief  aim 

tf  tlie  instructor  should   be   to   develop 

WW  iuteresti,  answering  to  the  ditferent 

hmi&iuB  of  ksuwiedge  to  he  dealt  with,  as 

pistory  and  natural  science.    It  is  evident 

[that  in  order  to  awaken  such  a  feeling  of 

JntMQSt  and  study  attention  must  be  paid 

p>   ittdividual    differences   of  sensibility; 

•f.  ATrBKTiOH,    (.SVeSulIy,  Tsaeh»r'a  Hand- 

BM^  p.  dT  and  fotlowinc.) 

Intermediate  Schooli.    S«c  Cla^ifi- 

iATIOK. 


Intmition.  IntnitiTe  Method.— In  iti 

original  and  prrjppr  sense  intuition  is  the 
npprohenaion  of  an  object  by  one  of  the 
si-naea,  and  more  particularly  the  senae  of 
sii,'lit— in  other  words,  the  act  of  percep- 
tion {?.''.).  In  a  secondary  manner  it  has 
cume  to  mean  the  grasp  or  understanding 
of  an  idea  in  so  far  as  this  approximates 
in  character  to  a  perception  of  the  senses. 
Thus  the  distinct  imaginative  picturing  or 
realisation  of  any  object,  as  a  volcano,  is 
a  mode  of  intuition.  We  may  thus  1>« 
sair3  to  have  an  inluilivK  knowlr^dgr;  of  any 
object  or  idea  that  we  can  distinctly  pfir- 
eeive  or  imagine.  8uch  intuitive  know- 
ledge is  marked  off  from  ri/niholie  knou>' 
Irilfff,  e.g.  that  of  large  numbers,  which 
does  not  admit  of  being  reduced  to  a 
sensible  or  picturable  forni.  From  thia 
definition  it  will  be  evident  that  the  In- 
tuitive method  in  teaching  consists  in  re- 
ducing abstract  ideas  as  far  as  possible  to 
sensible  concretes,  in  setting  out  in  tho 
exposition  of  any  abstract  notion,  such  as 
an  angle,  a  verb,  juaticp.  with  concrete 
illustrations  addressed  to  the  senses  or  to 
the  pictorial  imagination.  It  thus  corre- 
ajHincU  pretty  closely  with  the  Inductive 
Method  (ice  Metiioli).  On  the  nature  of 
Intuition  and  the  Intuitive  Method  mn 
.levons'  El.  Lcesoiis  in  Logic,  p.  -'11  and  fol- 
lowing ;  Coinpayr^,  Court  df  I'^dagiig.,  pp. 
365-69  ;  Bitisson,  Diet,  dt  PH.,  art.  '  In- 
tuition ' ;  and  Schmidt,  Enet/clopadie,  art. 
'  Anschauung.' 

Ireland,  Education  in.  See  Law 
(Educational). 

IriBh  Universities.  St«  UKivsitaiTiES. 

Italian.     ^5^"  Mopebn  LANOUAnES, 

Italian  Unirersities.     .See   Unitbr- 

eiTlES. 


JaOMnisti  (The). — This  was  the  title 
BTen  to  the  reduBeH,  b(>th  men  and  women, 
irbosn  chief  retreat  was  the  Abbey  of 
tort-Roy&l,  fifteen  miles  a.w.  of  Paris, 
^Dd  wiM>  Ixid  adopted  many  of  tlie  views 
the  learned  Janaen,  Bialiop  of  Ypres 
lied  1638).  The  women  of  this  sect 
^wd  chiefly  at  the  Abbey  aud  in  a  re- 
.  convent  in  Paris:  tlie  men  chiefly  in 
n^ghbourhood  of  the  former;  some- 
•■  on  the  farm  of  Les  Grangett,  or  at 


Chesnai,  sometimes  at  the  Chiteau  des 
Trous,  not  far  off.  The  sect  was  never  a 
large  one,  and  suffered  much  persecution 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Jesuits, 
who  were  completely  triumphant  in  ItiSO. 
The  last  trace  of  a  Jan.'senist  house  disap- 
peared In  1790;  butmany  of  their  religions 
views  and  most  of  tlirir  educational  prin- 
ciples are  still  powerful  in  France.  In 
the  petites  /coh-.a,  or  little  schools,  which 
they  established  about  the  yeiivr  \ft\^— V(»V. 


which  were  only  Fully  nt  work  bctww-ii 
Kilfi  iitul  1656,  aiitl  ci^iisiiJ  to  f'xirt  in 
l('if)0^tl«?    /'ort-floi/aliKl*    (at    thf^-    urn 

Ul'tlMl     CBJl«i)     BOUglll     to  rtfHlJBU     ErUKIIIUK'B 

idcji  of  a  [iIhcp  i-f  edui'atjou  wtiicli  should 
vuinbtue  »!1  the  jfood  (iitalitieB,  and  avoid 
all  the  (liuwltaeks,  tiolh  of  home  and  of  a 
public  wiiool.  ITieir  aim  wa*  rieitlier  to 
proselytise  nor  to  make  profit  of  any  kind 
iiy  thpir  little  EchoniK ;  but  'with  God's 
blessing  Ifl  he  of  comn  service  to  little 
children.'  Never  was  n  more  earnest, 
tmveltish,  laWng  endeiivoiir  iniide  to  put 
into  pnicljce  tJie  most  liberal  and  en- 
lightened views  possible  ul  the  time  to 
edQcutioiial  tliinkers.  Into  their  reli(ftouii 
views,  which  were  ascetic  and  gloomy,  we 
cannot  here  enter.  We  sliall  restrict  our- 
selves to  stating  some  of  their  most  marked 
opinions  or  the  education  of  boys. 

It  ifl  in  the  charactier  of  the  t^'Jlchera 
and  of  tho  teaching,  not  in  any  outward 
ndvnntAgCJt  cnjnyed  by  the  sch'iola,  that 
wi?  tnnKt  look  for  tha  explanation  of  the 
faiiiP  of  Ihu  Port- Royalist  Systran  of  etlu- 
cttlion.  Tlie  iimHtcr-niind  of  lli«?  Port- 
Kuyulista  was  Hauramii-  d«  Verger,  Abbot 
of  at.  Cyran.  lie  had  hopetl  to  establish 
a  church -semi  nary,  and  had  thought  of 
I^ncelot  a«  »  man  who  hiul  tliat  g^ft, 
■one  of  the  rarest.'  of  fitness  for  the  work 
of  education.  But  St.  Cyran  fell  under 
Richelieu's  displeasnre.  and  an  imprison- 
moot,  to  last  till  within  a  very  few  years 
of  his  death,  prevented  him  from  carrying 
out  in  persiin  his  scheme.  The  very 
int«ntinnti,  however,  of  men  like  St.  Cyran 
*r«!  worth  more  than  the  dcods  of  ordinary 
men.     Thnsip  who   had   come  under    the 

3iell  of  his  iiitlueiiDe  Beldoin  reeled  till 
u-y  found  means  of  rpatising  the  ideas 
with  which  he  had  inspired  tliwn.  His 
hopes  were  to  be  realiswl  in  the  prrtitcg 
fraffs,  whose  existence,  curiously,  dates 
from  the  same  year  aa  that  of  his  death. 
Of  these  sehoola,  Lancelot  wa?  alw-ays  to 
be,  to  say  the  leaat,  one  of  the  moving 
Bpiritfl.  Both  he  and  liis  colleagues  were 
men  of  singnlar  energy,  piety,  and  devot^d- 
neas>  lAncelot  writes  to  a  friend, '  II  faut 
quo  Im  pr^pteurs  s'estiment  heureux  de 
BHcrifitir  leurs  travttux,  leurs  intt^reU  et 
Iwr  vie  pour  ces  potits,  que  Dieu  leur  a 
confiAt';  and  this  feeling  that  their  pupils 
wrre  a  Bncrxid  charge  lies  at  the  rout  of 
nil  theirchamctrvrandccnduet  as  teachers. 
It  IcndN  them  to  Ktjirtling  conclusions  on 
thp  srubjept  of  dint^flitf;  it   ni.-ikc8  tliem 


roemomble  reforta«n  in  tuMete  of  in 
liijn.    The  Jesuits  had  subfitituted  for  I 
<ild  monastic  r^fpme  of  incessant  pfliuj 
lueiit,  luiunly  oorponil,  »n  eUljoraw 
of  rewfutls.     Appeal  to  the  spirit  of  i 
lation  wfts,  in  fact,  n  leading  prindj: 
the  Jesuit  school marter.     The   Port-1 
nliats,  on  the  other  hand,  thought  of 
spirit   as  a   relic   of   the   old    Adiun. 
striking  sentence  in  Pasai,Va  Prruiat 
us  how  he  was  alive  at  onoeto  tlw  f 
of  the  Port- Royal  tliwry,  and  to  th«  i 
ger  in   its  pnu-tice:    'L'admiration 
tout  d^  I'enfauce.     Oli !  qne  cela  esC  1 
dit !  <]u'tl  a  bien  fait  I  <|u'il  est  ssige  I 
enfanta  de  Port-Koya.1.  oux<|ae1s  on 
donne  point  cet  niguillodi  d'cnvi*  rt  I 
gloire,  tomlient  dans  la  nondtalnnce.' 
ciplinr  giipportfd  hy  little  puaittuneiiH 
no  rermrdt — this  seeming  like 
of  perfection.     Yet  Piiacitl's  hint  at 
failure  in  practice  is  not,  so  £ar  as  we  I 
borne  out   by  the  focU  of  the  caM. 
estimating  it,s  probabilities,  too,  it  ini 
renieiiil>ered  tliat  there  were  never  at  I 
time,  and  perhaps  not  in  the  whole  sin 
or  seven  two  years  during  which  ihesol 
lust4-d,  Diui-e  than  fifty  pupils :  that 
tesit'her  seems  to  have  bocn  respnnsibln  I 
only  six  jiiipils;  and.  above  all,  that  1*1 
RoyijJ-ist  Bcboliira,  as  well  as  teaehen;,  "i 
choice  spirits:  tlie  pupils  were  sent  to  thcM 
schools  on  no  conventional  ground*,  but 
because  their  parents  fe'/MMii  in  the  nysten" 
Yeleven  more  int«'re«ting  than  the  dis* 
cipline  is  the  instruction  of  tht'He  teot-hel* 
Like  the  Jesuits,  they  treated  Uie  Huin»- 
nities  as  at  once  the  root  and  the  floww' 
of  their  education.      But  there  was  au  iin* 
niensp  ditrerriice  in  the  uietliods  pursuoJ. 
The  Jeiiiiits  twught  the  classical  langungni 
mainly  through  liooksof  extracts:  the  Port- 
Royalists   preferred   to  read  the  «ulJiof« 
themselves,  or,  aJ  least,  large  portion*  of 
them.    The  phrasVbooks.  which  had  Into 
introduced  by  tho  Jesuits  to  help  thrir 
Bcholiirs  while  str  Iggling  with   the  difi- 
cullies  of  t'oniposi'^n,  were  disliked  by 
the  Port- Royalists  i     For  again,  while  tliS 
JesuitB  cultivated  composition  at   the  ex- 
pense of  trans lHti(»li,    tlie   Port- UnyaluiW 
iirKue<l  thatfaniiliiifity  with  the  Uin;pui(,'ei 
themselves  should  prrcnd«  thn  attempt  M 
cmnpose  in  them,      Cotuiisti-nlly  with  tlii^ 
they  recognisiwi  tUiAt  while  Latin  tmt 
niakintr  might  li(  I  a  useful  and   re&uB| 
study  for  a  liniitivjl  number  of  pupilB,thM 
muit  also  be  n  cnihwdeirabie  nuiuberi 


JANSENTSTS  (THE) JESTTITS  (THE) 
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DKVjual  to  Um!  Usk— in  Uiiii, again,  unlike 
w  Jesuiu  (v-"-)-  Tliesp,  again,  uaud 
wnioara  written  iu  L^tiu,  wluii>  tlii?  Port- 
(fjaJiats  iiiUtxtueed  ^TarnmiuH  wrilteu  iu 
nncli.  WitJi  the  Jesuits,  ouce  more, 
inN  or  ttylf.  wa«  t)ie  Graty  and  aJiiioEt  the 
^ conKidrratiOD,  whereast!i>!  Port-Roy- 
bta  ugurd  that  'tho  utility  of  things 
oulil  be  joined  with  tliitt  of  woivls,  in 
nler  to  fomi  thr  judgninnt  nf  tlin  young 
riii]e  tlteir  uiRBiory  ii  Htocki^d,  iind  nvcn 
0  eaw  III*  ineinorjr  by  lixing  thn  words  to 
lings,  whicli  alwuyH  inako  a  griuttir  ini- 
nasiwi  OD  the  uiiiid.'  In  hr'ivi,  wiille 
Umt  educators  were  putting  wordii  lie- 
bm  things,  tlie  Port- Hoyaliats  were  put- 
ting things  before  words.  This  is  thi> 
^onnd  on  which  St*.  Bouve  assigns  to 
liem  tihn  utino  high  rank  among  ediica- 
ttn  ax  \in  iMKign*  to  Descartes  among 
^ikiuipliurx. 

Tb<!  [aL't  Uiat  I^itin  had  cnkst^d  to  be 
pecea^y  as  a  WPiiium  of  [.■oin'orsation,  and 
*i«  eeasiiig  to  be  u«;eBsary  aa  a  literary 
iutnuuent,  enabled  the  Forl-Kuyalists  to 
Duty  out  reforms  whioh  could  not  hav»beeu 
loocted  from  the  Jesuita,  whose  schools 
M  hwa  in  full  worldog  order  half  a  cen< 
mj  when  the  pftitta  tcokg  were  founded. 
loibelenchingof  Latin  itself,  composition 
■d  been  eitipha&ised  as  the  readier  way 
Id conv«r«tion.  It  could  now  be  subor- 
dlaafrd  to  tmoslation  just  because  there 
«a*nnlongnrn«odforthisaccoinplislLjnont^ 
Eifcilurlv,  now  that  it  was  nut  nijcpsaary 
.to  gtive  Ijitin  no  hirgf^  a  pltii^c  in  tho  Kuhnnl 
,CiUTi<nilum,  inon-  njom  could  be  found  for 
nwk.  And  ttiiiK  thp  greittur  Jittirntion 
iT«u  to  tliia  language!  is  tinioitg  Port- 
refomis.  It  haa  U-un  said  that 
Port-Roy*li!itii  wriitu  grumniar.s  in 
'rencli,  Tlw  iuipurUini.'i\  indeed,  attached 
tibe  teaoliing  of  tlie  inothiT  tongue  in 
TKhooIs  is  among  the  must  memorable 
heir  reforms.  That  Vreuchiiieii  iu  the 
A  half  of  tlie  seveuleeiith  ceutury 
«  to  writ«  true  French,  and  Eiot^  as 
A  kind  of  Latin -French.,  is,  ac- 
ng  to  St*.  lJeuv«:,  largely  to  he  attri- 
i  to  PoTt-Itoyalist  wisdom.  Otiier 
found  a  place  in  the  curriculum. 
knd  Amauld,  the  two  men  whose 
£M-oDtwcightpd  that  of  nil  others 
Port- Roj-a lint  [Society,  were  hotli 
crtridanK.  Amauld  wroto  a  work  on 
o/  Gtomrtry,  on  reafiing  which 
ript  PiUfco)  burnt  his  own  c«say 
Mk  wlbio  subject.      Lancelot  was  ap- 
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jioiiited  to  teach  matheiuatJcs  {and  Gre<^k). 
So  tlmt  WB  may  reasonably  conclude  tluit 
geometry,  at  auy  rate,  had  its  fair  share  of 
alteutiou- 

Laucelot  wrote  lioolcs  upon  the  me- 
thods of  learning  Italian  und  Spnnitli; 
and  Racine,  the  most  funious  of  Port- 
Itoyalist  pupils,  knew  both  languagcjt 
witlijn  a  short  time  of  leaving  schooL 
For  promising  pupils,  then,  the  rungo,  if 
we  exciipt  science,  may  well  have  hra-n  an 
wido  as  tliat  of  the  most  wlvam^ed  of 
modern  schools;  that  is,  it  probiLbly  in- 
cluded tlie  elassicR,  taught  by  methods  on 
which,  according  to  Br^al  (Quelqtift  Huts 
»ar  rituitriictitin,  p.  183),  in  France  at 
least,  no  improvement  has  lieen  made — 
moilern  languages,  mathematics,  and  care- 
ful instruction  in  the  mother  tongue,  The 
bejit  authoritipa  on  the  subject  are  thn 
Port- Royal  ists'  own  books,  e.g.  the  Lnijif., 
of  which  there  is  a  good  English  edition 
by  T.  S.  Ifayncs,  the  General  tiriinimnr, 
thrt  Greek  and  Latin  Griimniara,  many 
editions  of  tlie  classics,  and  the  book* 
referred  to  in  the  course  of  this  article : 
Ste,  Beuve's  PoH-Rui/al,  bk,  iv. ;  C'oui- 
payrt^'s  MUlainf  Critu/wf  iha  Dontriites  <i» 
V Ediij-Mion  en  Fi-anee,  bk.  ii.,  chap.  ill. ; 
Koa-fd's  Port- Hui/alislti;  and  Vcriu's  Eluda 
mir  Lii>H:e!'it.. 

Japan.  Imperial  Uiiiversity  o£    S«« 
Usivr.iiHiTiKs. 

Jesuits  (The). — Thoorder  of  the  Jesuits, 
founded  by  Ignatius  Loyola  in  l-'i.lJ,  was 
formally  authorised  and  established  in 
l.'iW.  It  was  an  attempt — and  a  highly 
aiiocessful  one —to  check  the  progress  of 
the  ttcformation,  and  to  bring  Imck  tlie 
wiindcrers  to  the  fold  of  Rome.  Tlie 
nnM>ns  em|iloyed  ware  preaching,  confes- 
sion, and  educLition.  Despite  of  strung 
and  often  violent  opposition,  the  order 
rapidly  increased,  and  spread  its  schools 
and  houses  all  over  Europe.  At  the  end 
of  the  seveuttHtnth  century  It  poBaeaaed 
180  colleges,  90  seminaries,  1G0  resi- 
dences, and  its  members  numbered  '21 ,000. 
Here  weshatlcoutine  ourselves  to  speaking 
of  that  part  of  their  educatioual  work  in 
which  the  Jesuits  most  excelled — -their 
secondary  schools.  Tiieir  universities  were 
never  very  brilliant  succ«flEes ;  and  though 
the  teaching  they  provided  was  gratuitous, 
they  never  sought  to  make  it  primary  or 
elementary.  The  school  system  of  the 
Jesuit* received  itKdclinit«nnd  pcnnai\eat 
forin  under  Act^uav'wa,  tW  '^'Ou  <u«x)ien& 


of  ttie  ordCT,  who  rul^  between  1S6I  uid 
1816.  In  lfi99  the  ^fi^to  St^idiorum,  or 
plan  of  stailieH,  was  proilupf<l ;  And  has 
continiird,  wit.h  vpry  few  atidititinB,  to  he 
the  plan  clown  to  the  present  iliiy.  Tlie 
mont  importiint  udditious  to  the  Latin, 
Greek,  and  roligion  of  UiB  earlier  period 
hiive  been  a  little  history,  some  slight 
attention  to  the  uiothertonfrue,  uud  aouie- 
tiling  in  the  way  of  modem  lan^&gea. 
Latin  and  religion  (a  catechiam  and  scrip- 
ture history)  h&ve,  however,  always  be«n 
the  most  prominent  subject*, 

Aa  a.  rule,  no  one  but  ft  member  of  the 
society  is  allowed  to  be  n  teacher  in  the 
schools',  nnd  his  watchwords  muat  lie  kind- 
ness, thoroughnesis,  repetition.  It  was  an 
admirable,  hut  in  those  curly  ilnys  iin  almost 
revolutionary,  innovixtion,  that  niiistera 
should  he  direuted  'to  unite  llie  grave 
kindness  and  authority  of  a  father  with 
the  tendereesaof  aniotlier,' and 'to  become 
as  tittle  children  amongst  little  childi'en,' 
BO  that  they  might  win  the  young  to  study 
with  pleesui'e.  The  thoroughness  was  best 
set  forth  in  the  advice  to  seek  to  tench  a 
few  thingK  clearly  and  distinctly,  rather 
than  to  give  indistinct  and  confused  im- 
preuioDB  of  many  things;  while  the  value 
of  repetition  was  ratod  so  highly  that  one 
whole  day  was  devofijd  to  it  every  week; 
and  in  the  second  half  of  the  year  the 
classes  generally  went  over  again  the  work 
of  the  earlier  half.  At  the  liead  of  the 
school  stood  the  rector,  who  did  not  him- 
self  ti'iich,  hutji.ppoiiit('dUieBtaff,and  care- 
fully watched  the  progress  of  the  pupils. 
Ho  held  his  office  (or  three  years.  Under 
him  were  the  musterB,  who  also  were 
somewhat  frequently  moved  aljout.  Out- 
Bide  boarding  establiBlinientB  were  some- 
tibtes  connected  with  the  schools,  in  which 
tJic  children  of  the  rich  and  noble  were 
received  atamoderatecharge.  Sometimes 
then?  were  diiy-schools,  which,  iimler  cer- 
tain restrictions,  wei«  open  to  Pmtestjints. 
Otherwise,  the  children  were  'interned' 
all  tJie  year  round,  and  cut  ofi'  aa  much  as 
possible  from  their  families  and  all  other 
outfride  intluences.  This  contempt  for, 
and  destruction  of,  the  homelifeisprolHibly 
the  most  fatji]  mistake  of  uU  in  the  Jesuit 
school  system.  Its  evil  eflects  are  visible 
in  every  country  where  their  Bchoi)!H  have 
been  numeroua  The  course  of  study  may 
be  broadly  described  ns  follows.  It  occupies 
Bx  y^nrn,  usually  tliose  between  fourteen 
and  twenty.     Thv  jtrit  year  is  devoted  to 


the  rudiments  of  Latin,  viz.  the  forms 
correct  sounds  of  the  letters,  and   bow  t»i 
read ;  the  KfcOTid  to  grammar  in  it« 
elements;  the  third  to  svntax.     Then 
called  the  grammatical  classies.   The  ft 
year  is  given  to  philotofjiy  and  verses; 
thejifth  and  rixih  to  rlielork.     Theae 
two  are  called  tlie  Humanity  dasaM. 
chief  objetit  ia  to  produce  »  uaatety  onr 
littiu,  aa  over  a  modem  languagei    Ibt' 
classics  are  r«ad  for  their  style,  not 
their  ideas ;  and  for  this  reason  oonridet^ill| 
portions  of  them  ar«  committed  to  m< 
so  OS  to  supply  words  and  phnueesL 
ia  also  studir^,  oa  a  rule,  in  every 
but  it  occupies  a  ver;-  subordinate 
Of  arithraeiic,  geography,  histofy,  at 
we  hear  notliing ;  and  only  of  late 
.  has  attention  Ijeen  paid  to  tJiem  at  all, 
that  very  grudgbgly.     The  same  may 
said  with  regard  to  the  mother  longM 
Religious  instruction — that  is,acatechiB^ 
and  some  facts  of  Bible  histovy — it, 
course,  a  distinct  feature  throughout. 

The  work  has  never  been  exorasW 
generally  two  nnd  a  half  hours  in  the  mod' 
tng,  and  the  same  amount  in  the  nf  trmoOft 
with  an  interval  of  about  thrett  hours. 
the  summer  there  is  gcncTully  one  lAd 
holiday  a  week.  The  masters  air  dirccUl 
to  make  the  lessons  as  plensant  ojt  ponibK 
consistently  with  their  being  theroogk 
Amusements  within  the  school  walls  Mt 
plentiful.  The  bodily  health  of  the  popO 
is  carefully  attended  to ;  and  on  holiday 
escursiona  are  mode  into  tlie  ooubIiT- 
There  is  nothing  iLScetic  in  the  ref[ulatio» 
The  punishments,  too,  are  always  mack 
li^ht  as  possible;  only  the  graver  ofSenMl 
being  visited  witli  Itogging.  Where  icf- 
ging  does  not  have  the  required  vStct  0> 
oflendcr  is  expelled,  l^mulation  and 
valry  of  every  kind  areeinplofed  toindi 
thn  boys  to  work.  Sometiinea  mdiridal 
hoys  are  pitt«d  against  each  other;  aonff' 
times  one  half  nf  a  clikfS  ngainiil  the otiiRI 
and  prizes,  praises,  marks  of  distincticDi 
itc,  are  profusely  distril>ut«d.  To  mannei* 
and  deportment  special  attention  i*  fold- 
The  boys  are  taught  to  speak  diKtinctlf 
and  elegantly,  to  write  a  clear  and  baiw' 
some  liand,  to  walk  with  an  erMt  and  m^ 
carriage,  and  to  conform  to  all  thw* 
external  habits  which  mark  a  well-hni 
gentleman.  To  aid  them  in  fcatmng 
and  assurance  of  manner,  and  readiMM 
address,  great  use  is  made  of  the  MtiBg 
Latin  plays. 
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We  may  ftdd  that  the  miutter  in 
esutt  bvIiooIh  is  gtrnt'ruUy  nittuir  a,  lec- 
Drer  Uwn  a  tAadiur.  He  expuundn  noiue- 
EnMS  a  piece  of  a  Latiti  oi-  Gn-ek  author, 
ometiiuee  the  mlee  of  f^muiiuar.  He 
oc«  uot  aiiQ  at  de\' eloping  anil  training 
Jspapir«  inWliflct.  Tlie  boys  are  required 
o  grt  up  the  substance  of  his  IcL'tures, 
utd  to  Icnm  the  nile«  of  p^ramniar  and 
kMtkgnii  ^ni  clns:iical  nuthors  by  heart. 
Whfiti  the  young  man,"  says  Mr,  Quick,  iu 
excclli^nt  occonnt  of  thene  schools, 'had 
uirvd  K  thorough  mnstpry  of  the  lAtiii 
m^!  for  all  purposes,  when  he  was 
ll  vented  in  the  theological  and  philoao- 
il  upiiiioiut  of  liis  prBceptors,  when  lie 
sk-ilful  in  disputa,  and  could  nmke  ii 
irilliaut  display  froin  the  resources  of  a. 
'Il-dtofvd  memory,  he  luul  it-iuihed  t!iR 
;beac  point  to  wtiich  the  Jesuits  sought 
lead  him.  Originality,  independence  of 
,  lovp  of  truth  for  ita  own  sake,  the 
of  reflecting  and  of  forming  correct 
ladgnwtnta,  wcn>  not  merely  neglected — 
they  wen-  unppn-jwod  in  the  Jesuits'  sys- 
tem.' Thi-y  have  ftillen  behind  in  t.he 
jirotcraut  of  thn  world  ;  and  in  nothing  is 
thix  !Hi  tnurkcd  iu  the  text-hooka  used. 
In  concluaio:!,  wc  niny  note  that  the  great 
hlic  schools  of  England  have  takpn 
■  advici?,  and  copied  freely  the 
of  thn  iTRKuits  ;  but  thfiy  huve 
Koniowhat,  and  their  pupils  are 
ven  n  chanct?  of  a  freer  and  wider  de- 
rdoproeiit.  But  pHMiticnUy— even  in  tlieir 
tyxtitai  of  moiiitont  or  prefects— tliey  are 
lBod«tled  ou  the  outlin<«  of  tlie  Satio 
SifttHontm. 

Judgment. — This  t«rra  n-fers  to  the 
Uuital  act  by  wliioh  we  datennine  tlio 
Wiations  of  our  ideaa  one  U>  aniollier,  as 
riwB  v«  decide  that  njereury  is  a  itietAl, 
)r  tlist  an  ellipse  is  not  a  circle.  The 
rcanltof  the  act  of  judgment  isa  proposition 
vhich  Aflirnu  or  denies  something.  That 
tt  «hicb  w«  affifiD  or  deny  is  called  the 
ntgect,  And  that  which  is  affirmed  or 
kniod  the  prpdicate.  We  are  able  to 
■ndgn  jDiit  in  proportion  to  tlip  varicly  nnd 
iWmtws  of  the  notions  gathered  by  way 
)f  olMKTviition  and  tradition,  and  etored 
Bp  in  thn  mnrnnry,  and  also  to  the  degree 
if  tM-Tf.  with  which  we  reHcct  on  the-se. 
HiiUlren  are  wisnk  in  judgment,  partly 
th«y  locale  experience  and  ideas, 
portly  beotuxn  they  nre  not  capable 
that  Huctajned  eBbrt  of  will  which  ia 
.volved  in  coinpuring  objects  orideosone 


with  another  on  nil  sides,  so  tis  to  see 
exactly  how  they  are  related.  Hence,  tlie 
rashness  and  crudity  of  nio.ny  early  judg- 
ments. The  faculty  of  judging  re<iuirc8 
ciirefid  tmining  in  special  directions,  aa  i 
that  of  the  probable  in  human  aSuirs,  tlia  ' 
good  and  bad  )n  art,  the  right  and  wi-ong 
in  conduct.  Here  the  object  of  the  edu- 
cator must  be  to  help  the  child  by  careful 
observation  and  reflection  gradually  to 
build  upa  correct  standard  of  truth, beauty, 
and  goodness,  by  a  reference  to  which 
sound  decisions  may  at  once  be  reached. 
Cnreshould  betAken  further  bya  suDicient, 
und  yet  not  excessive,  assertion  of  autho- 
rity, to  restrain,  without  repressing,  the 
impulse  to  form  independent  judCTnents, 
liiatly,  Uie  teacher  should  closely  watch 
all  the  influences  which  tend  to  wiir{j  or 
bias  the  judgment ;  more  jjarticularly  tha 
eflect  of  prejudice  and  antipathy.  Judg- 
ment is  viewed  by  the  logician  as  the  second 
stage  in  thought,  following  abstraction  or 
conception,  and  preceding  reasoning.  The 
three  operations  are,  however,  very  closely 
connected.  An  element  of  infei-enco 
enters  into  most  judgments  ;  and  it  should 
be  the  object  of  the  educator  in  training 
the  judgment,  t«  exercise  the  child  in 
connecting  hia  decisions  logically  with  tlia 
facts  and  principles  on  which  they  depend. 
In  truth,  to  train  the  judgment  is  a  part, 
and  an  important  part,  of  training  the 
reiiaouing  faculty  (sen  Reason).  (Ou  the 
nature  of  Judgment  *••«  Bain,  Education 
as  Scir.ncp,-^.  i'l'l;  Sully,  Tuarker't  Jla'ad- 
boak,  chap,  xiv.) 

Justice,— The  nature  of  justice  has 
given  rise  to  much  diacusaion.  The  idea 
is  closely  j'elated  to  that  of  ei[uity  or 
fairness,  and  ii  has  actually  been  defined 
as  'equality  as  between  man  and  maji.' 
It  refers,  too,  to  tbe  recogiution  and  satifl- 
fai;lion  of  all  rights,  which  rights,  so  far  as 
natural,  are  regarded  as  equal  or  alike  iu  all 
cases.  The  idea  of  justice  isthusethicnily 
correlat*d  with  that  of  right,  and  of  duty 
Or  obligation.  The  feeling  of  justice  in 
its  crude  form  is  the  instinctive  impulse  of 
the  individual  to  resent  injury,  an  impulse 
that  forms  the  prominent  ingredient  in 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation.  Children 
are  keenly  Nensitive  to  any  invasion  o£ 
their  rights,  and  particularly  to  anything 
like  an  ariiitrary  withdrawal  of  a  cusbumoiy 
privUege,  and  tn  all  appearance  of  parti- 
ality. This  feeling,  however,  is  largely 
personal.    The  higher  tnorol  sentimeoit  <k 
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JuKtice  preiKunpOiieit  the  dnvelopinL'nt  of 
the  aoviiLl  fmlixij^  It  in  tlio  rewntuient 
of  ail  iujury,  not  to  oiie««lf,  but  lo  the 
CODiiuuiiity  of  whicb  oiiH  fi-><>lti  uiitiiaeJf  a 
memtier.  This  liij^lier  setitiuieiit  Iuls  to  tv 
gntdutklly  devotoped  by  a  cultivatioii  of 
sympathy  and  a  habit  of  reBectii:>ti.  Tiie 
parent  and,  io  a  more  limiW  ro'^ion,  tlw 
teacher  have  much  to  do  with  d^termtning 
the  chilli's  ideas  of  whnt  is  just.  Tlie 
ouGtoinaiy  inuimer  of  dealing  out  fiivDurs 


anil  rewards,  as  welt  aa  [>uDtsliiii«nU,  I 
[■lit>^  to  the  youug  luiud  lis  lii'Sl  at 
of  juBtitxr.  Hi-iice  the  unporlaitceof  i 
iiupnrtxiilttj,  and  of  a  dear  (l«fiiutM>Bl 
the  Liouudariea  of  individual  liherty 
ohli^utiou  ill  ail  our  dM^lings  witJi  chiidrm. 
(.Sre  ou  the  nature  of  Ju>itii.-r  J.  8.  Mm,  i 
UlUitarinniem,  chap,  v.;  ami  I'rof.  S*ig- 1 
wick,  M'itKi/d*  qf  fithU-ji,  \>k.  iii.  chap.  »,H 
and  on  its  (xlucational  aspects,  tScfastidA] 
£ncycl»p<idi4,  article  'Sccbtsgjcfalil.') 
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Kant,  ImmanQel  (1724-1804),  the 
German  philosopher  who  has  exerted  the 
wi(i(«t'aud  most  profound  Influence  on  the 
thought  of  thifiueutury,  has  loft  his  mark, 
among  other  subjects,  upon  that  of  educa- 
tion. When  Professor  of  Philosophy  at 
iiiiiiigslierg  he  wiis  reijuired  by  an  old 
regulation  lo  locture  publicly  on  Pedugogy, 
or,  us  thp'sulijct^tiippiiirediii  one  of  Kunt's 
cuureea  (1776-7),  'Pmcticul  directions  for 
educating  children.'  These  lectures,  U'lirr 
Piidoffoi/ik,  were  publislied  Inter  on  (lS03) 
by  F.  T.  Hiiik,  one  of  Kaut's  pupils. 
Kant's  occupation  with  the  prohleui  of 
educiitioii  was  not,  howecer,  wholly  due  to 
an  external  ueceasity,  Hu  felt  hiiiiHell' 
diuwu  to  the  subject  in  more  ways  tJiaii 
one.  fie  had  had  considerable  e.>iperieiice 
ill  teaching,  having  been  piivate  tutor  nine 
yeai'sl'eforeenteringonhisacademiccareer 
as  I'rivaCdocmU.  Not  only  so,  he  was  led 
to  think  of  education  by  Montaigne  (f.i'.), 
who,  for  a  time  at  least,  was  his  favourite 
author,  and  still  more  by  Rousseau  (9.1'.). 
whose  influence  on  Kant's  mind  in  the 
(ULrlirr  stugcf  ol'  his  philosophic  iictivity 
was  very  powerful.  TIip  LeHiiret  untnia- 
tnkalily  bclmy  tlie  intluence  of  Itousseuu's 
Emilr.  Uow  deeply  <|Ucstionsof  education 
intereslinl  hiiniBattenti^  bytlipfuatthuthe 
warmly  advocated  the  .schrniea  of  Haai-tlow 
and  Ciimpe  ill  a  Konigslierg  journal.  In 
order  U>  understand  Kiuit's  views  one  must 
eke  thi'se  out  by  references  to  some  of  Ids 
philcwopliicid  wurks.  Thus,  his  ideas  on 
th<!  moral  e<iucatiou  (}f  tlic  youiifc  ure 
«koti:hed  out  in  the  second  part  of  tJie 
Critic  of  Oie  I'racliad  Urimon,  Itl  tJie 
later  period  of  liia  literary  activity,  in 
which  he  fairly  broke  witii  the  teachlnif 
of  Routtteau,  he  eeems  to  have  j-iveu  Less 
ftltenlioii  to  eOucatiou^     tilill,  tii«re  are 


evidences  tliat  he  now  and  agnin  rererttdi 
the  subject,as,wheDhegivosusal 
of  amoral  catechi«u  at  the  close  of  hisif<l<- 
p/iygik  der  SiU^n. 

Kant's  general  conception  of  edamlksj 
flows  from  his  philosophic*!  princ4pl«a,  I 
more  pnrticularly  his  idea  i)f  man  and  I 
destiny.  The  true  end  of  man  is  moral  f 
dom,  that  is,  freedom  frutii  all  extenial  < 
trol,  and  a  willing  self -subjection  to 
morul  law.  Intellectual  development  ill 
this  view  suljordiiiattsl  to  moral.  Thoi 
tainmeitt  of  tliis  nioiul  freedom  iathe  1 
of  self -improvement.  The  self-dei'elop 
of  the  imiividuul  is,  however,  coui 
with,  and  in  a  miuiner  included  in,  the  i 
development  of  tlie  nice.  Man,  SSJS  . 
at  the  beginning  of  tlie  Ltrlare*,  can  < 
become  man  by  education,  TheeducaUl 
by  each  generation  of  its  suoowsor  1 
viewed  by  him  as  a  necessary  factor  in  I 
upwaivl  striving  of  the  race  towards  | 
fection.  Hence,  he  concuvea  of  the  ob 
of  the  educator  as  the  adnptntioi>  of 
child,  not  to  the  world  as  it  pxiitta  nl  I 
particular  moment,  but  to  the  kIm  o( 
hunmnityand  to  its  destiny  im  a  wliolc 
In  lie-fining  the  scope  of  cdncntion,  Kaot 
touches  on  the  (question  sin»!  named  *  na- 
ture and  nurture.'  He  would  like  lose* 
■  the  great '  busy  themselves  w  itli  Ibe  wolk 
of  teaching,  so  tlmt  we  might  know  ho* 
much  education  can  accouipliidi.  lie  i» 
also  slmngly  in  favour  of  f rt^edoiu  of  «lit* 
cation  from  SUit«  control,  so  that  expfjn- 
mental  schools  may  be  eatabliaiied.  Thiti 
itiul  other  remarks,  clearly  show  liow  fullj 
he  recognised  the  dilticulty  of  the  art 
and  the  need  of  illuminating  it  to  th* 
utmost  on  the  side  of  experience,  as  well 
as  on  that  of  science.  He  divides  edu- 
cation  into  two  chief  biuQches,  phyaioJ 
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pradicnt.     In  illufitroting  the  first 

Luit,    tikn    liockff,  dopK  not  djctlun    to 

.t«r  iaU)  t}i(!  homely  ilntniln  of  childmnH 

t.      Ha   biut  »i>ine  gimd   tJiin^   to  »>}' 

t  Uie  tntinitig  of  ilic  iprtKtM,  nnd  piir' 

■ly  till)  eyp,  liy  nii'ima  ni  Uiruwirig 

Ollll-r    ^pUIM^S.        He    I'olIciWB     RoUNKeiLU 

itaa^ow  ill  oiiipbu^iniiiK  tlie  need  of 
l«ning  r«giiueii  iii  pliysicul  educatiou. 
ical  education  lin^  for  iU  end  tlie 
development  of  personality.  Under  this 
btmd  Kaot  makes,  nccordini;  to  Lis  habit,  n. 
numl>cr  of  HistinctionH  of  his  own,  It  hiis 
4  n<!)i[ativr  xidr,  diHriplinc,  which  consJKtH 
in  ktwjiiiig  nwny  faults,  and  n  poHitivn 
ait,  inntructian  uicl  guiduitcc.  This  Inst 
ia  eitli«r  KcholaHtic,  aiming  iit  Hkill  {Oe- 
tdicklieJikfil),  prugiuiitic,  ntwisdom  ( Ktuii- 
W(),  or  monil,  at  iiiDniHly  {Sittliclik'^it}. 
By  die  firtil  (the  work  of  th«  In/umitUor) 
UiR  child  gvts  worth  aa  iiidividuid;  by  (,he 
aeond  (the  work  of  the  Jio/nufisfrr),  worlli 
tiKcitiz^n;  and  by  tiie  third,  wortli  as  u 
uin. 

Kttnt  pIncM  tnoml  tnuning  or  morali* 
bUiDti  in  strong  contrast  to  culture,  the 
PaUer  of  uhicli  prcpnrcji  for  all  sorts  of 
kAm,  w)i<-n»s  the  former  prepares  for 
good  ends  only.  He  di^viat^'S  from  Itoiis- 
tew  in  his  nii'cliqd  of  roovftl  education. 
DuHi^  ht-distin^ilisbi's  a  lower  obedience 
iiritcd  fmm  compulsion,  and  n.  higher 
ud  ffH-  obmlicnci:  dt-rii-ed  from  trust,  and 
«tbjih&.iiiHM  thp  gn-attir  importanre  of  the 
lut«r  in  moml  di^vi-lopmnit,  he  insists 
■ko  on  tJie  niM."("!isity  of  tlip  first  in  the 
■rtier  yetn.  He  ik  sU^iiRly  opposixl  to 
U  iDdiMriDUiia.te  indulgence  of  i^bildmn'ti 
*ish«,  ajiil  espet'iully  to  gratifying  Ibcin 
vbeci  (hey  niakt?  tlieuiselvi^s  burdruHonu' 
■o  others  by  crying.  At  tlit?  Hunm  tiiiiii 
tlip  inllueuce  of  Kousseau  is  seen  iu  bis 
UmrralioiLE  on  punisliment.  Aft^^f  obe- 
dience to  law,  which  Kant  re-,'ard8  as  the 
Crrt  chief  feature  of  moral  character,  thi^ 
■DamI  educator  has  to  develop  Irutbful- 
nmt  and  sorinbility.  As  may  be  seen 
from  these  fitracia,  Kant's  chief  contri- 
i>(it£on  to  nducatinn  is  thr  elevation  of  ita 
tnd.  Thr  IjfTturrg  Kfv  the  outcomo  of  a 
ttKnuotu  nflbrt  to  harmonise  the  elairus  of 
lorn  and  duty,  and  as  such  form  a 
lUicorreetive  to  the  nne-sideil  theory 
iHtuau.  With  rr«pecl  to  intf-lleetual 
*JiiMtion,  Kant's  ri-mnrks  aro  very  iin- 
MisEsctofy.  Tlie  hearing  of  intellectual 
"1  mural  dcvt'lupiui-nt  is  not  dealt  with, 
Kt  u  there  any  wIc^jQate  recognition  of 


the  disciplinary  raluc  of  Uuntinfi;.  The 
only  approach   to  this  point  of  view  ia 

wh'-n  he  sets  the  lower  facuUien.  and 
more  iwpiN;iiilly  memory,  in  sulioriiination 
to  the  higher  (understanding  and  rtsitton), 
iinri  urjji-s  tliat  the  forniiT  stiouid  only  Ije 
exercised  bo  far  as  neci'ssary  for  the  best 
discharge  of  the  htitor.  (-S'te  Dr.  Will- 
mauira  edition  of  the  Lecliiree,  with  in- 
troduction, Ac.,  in  Karl  Kichter's  /'<i<i, 
liibtiollitk.  Baud  x.  Cf.  articlo  'Kant'  in 
Sclinidt's  Enci/dnjitidw,) 

Kindergarten.  —  Fi'ederick  Fro«l»'I 
founded  the  tiret  Kindergtirtfln  at  Ulank- 
enbnrg  in  1S37.  The  name  expresses  tbe 
n.nn,li:igy  between  child  nnd  pliuit  life,  to 
which  he  constantly  referi'ed.  The  syatem 
which  he  elaborated  is  intended  for  thil- 
dn-n  old  enough  to  s^ienk  and  to  run  alone, 
and  was  the  practiual  embiKliment  of  tlio 
pliiloBOphie  study  and  exjiei-ience  of  years, 
devoted  to  the  science  of  education.  He 
maintained  tJiat  the  mother  »ihoviId  ln'gin 
the  child's  training  from  the  cradl(\  sbo 
Ijeing  the  teacher  provided  by  Nature.  In 
accordance  with  the  indications  of  Nnturp, 
besought  to  develop  the  child's  liody  by 
wisely  direet<Mi  physical  movements.  Ho 
siiw  that  the  child's  inborn  desire  for  aeti- 
vity  niftnifesls  itself  in  play,  and  that  chil- 
dren love  to  play  together.  His  system, 
thfirefore,  guides  this  inclination  into  or- 
ganiai'il  moi'emeiit,  an'l  invests  the  'games' 
(unknown  to  the  child)  with  an  ethical 
iind  an  educational  value,  teaching,  aiuoiijf 
other  points,  besides  physical  exercises, 
the  habits  of  discipline,  self-conti'ol,  liar- 
niunio us  action,  and  purpose,  together  with 
iMiine  definite  lesson  of  fact.  Thus,  the 
Kindergarten  games  develop  the  all-Mded 
activity  of  a  child,  of  its  body,  mind,  and 
spirit.  The  same  method  is  followed  in 
the  development  of  its  sensibilities.  The 
child's  eye  is  trained,  its  sense  of  colour,  of 
size,  pi'oportion,  distance,  form ;  the  ear, 
its  sense  of  sound,  articulate  and  inarti  - 
culate,  and  in  conjunction  with  its  voice, 
as  in  music ;  the  hand,  the  orgun'of  touch, 
of  manipulation,  of  mechanical  skill;  ul] 
these  are  brought  into  play,  both  singly 
and  in  reUtion  to  each  other,  and  also  in 
co-opei-ation  with  the  mental  nnd  moral 
faculties.  The  child's  will,  observation, 
perception,  menioiy,  thought,  ingenuity, 
are  nil  considered  in  the  properly  organ iiii-d 
K  indergarlen.  The  Kindercnrtcn  training 
has,  however,  «  far  wider  sphere  thnn  a 
mere  systematic  organisation  of  theautlvv- 


tiea  and  a^DsibUitiei  of  a  child  u  regiuda  the 
child  individually.  It reicogniseis Froebele 
principl«  of  the  threefold  rvlatjonahip  of 
th^  child,  that  is  to  Ray,  to  Nnture,  auitoate 
anil  iDniiiinate,  to  M»n,  and  to  God.  This 
gives  to  the  Kindergarten  a  high  Gtnndnnl 
of  iiioriil  and  rnligiuus  tniiiiing.  The  child 
is  brought,  ill  ei'ery  g(»il  Kiiidergurteii,  into 
actual  prncticiil  (HmliR't  with  Kature,  The 
careofplaiit^aadof  animals,  w h it'll  Froebel 
designed  as  pari  of  Iits  system,  quickens 
^he  child's  syuipatJiiea,  enlarges  its  sphere 
of  interest.  Tljis  interest,  this  sympathy, 
will  by  wise  direction  be  gradually  ex- 
tended, and  the  child  will  recognise  the 
duties  which  it  owes  to  itsfellow-rnen,  and 
hi?gin,  ns  it  were,  to  pnt^r  into  il-a  social 
duties.  It  will  also  see  both  in  nature  at 
large  and  among  its  fellow-uien,  thi^  work- 
ings of  the  supreme  power  uiid  wisdom  of 
Gotl  llie  Croiitor,  providing  for  and  over- 
ruling Hia  ureaturea,  iind  tliuB  its  religious 
insTiucts  will  be  guided  and  brought  into 
action.  If  the  Kindergarten  is  to  be  worked 
out  to  its  full,  it  has  need  of  wise  and  ob- 
servant teachers  to  fulfil  it«  deuglU.  Its 
virtue  depends  upon  the  ri^t  understand- 
ing of  its  prindple-s,  and  also  upon  the 
proper  amplication  of  them.  Tlie  whole 
Bystein  may  be  turned  by  an  ignorant 
teacher  intoamero mechanical  contrivance, 
its  teaching  vitiated,  its  spirit  misinter- 
preted, and  its  significance  lost.  There- 
fore, teachers  must  themselves  bo  taught 
before  they  can  Lope  to  carry  out  the 
^stem  in  its  full,  though  simple  methods. 
Not  o:dy  must  they  learn  the  games,  the 
occupations,  the  songs,  and  the  vari<jus 
methods  of  which  each  giMxl  Kindergarten 
has  many  in  its  r^pifrtirir':  not  learnt  from 
books,  but  tliey  must  study  the  child's 
nature,  muat  understand  not  only  its  phy- 
sical strocture,  the  laws  which  govern  its 
health,  but,  also,  tiiey  must  learn  what 
they  can  of  its  inner  life.  For  a  child  isa 
plant  to  be  trainetl.  not  a  piece  of  clay  to 
be  moulded  by  outward  force,  by  the  ex- 
temal  will  of  the  teacher.  Ita  growth, 
like  a  plant's,  is  from  the  inner  to  the  outer 
world.  A  teacher  muat  therefore  under- 
stand something  of  thai  inward  development 
of  the  growth,  not  only  of  tho  body,  but  of 
the  child's  mental  and  moral  nature,  must 
actually  be  able  to  comprehend  the  reason 
of  a  child's  action  liefore  that  action  can 
b«i  properly  dealt  with.  Not  only  must  a 
tMichcr  be  able  to  understand  children  in 
goncral,  but  a  good  Kindergarten  teacher 


should  inahe  a  Kpecial  rtndy  of  e»cb  UMir^ 
vidual  child,  for,  u  planes  vary  in  tht 
treatment  they  require,  so  also  An  childnoL 
For  the  purpose  of  obtaininggo«d  Kia- 
dpfgarten  ti^nchcra,  training  coUrgo  hart 
lieen  stiirted  in  many  countrinx,  atu)  i(  is 
principally  because  of  the   want   of  good 
teachers  that  the  Kindergarten  han  not) 
until  lately,  taken  a  great«r  hold  in  Eng- 
land.   Further,  though  a  t*«chep  may  ban 
leamt  both  t  he  mechanical  and  the  theory 
tical  part  of  the  system,  th«  practical  part, 
the  actual  teaching,  has  at  tint  to  be  dona 
under  supervision,  in  order  that  nractiee 
and  theory  may  caincide,and  for  tbis  pur- 
pose training  collc-gns  have  Kindrtgarten 
schools  attodied  to  tlieni.    In  onler  to  otv 
tain  a  uniform  ^stem  of  t«aching,  aud  (0 
avoid  what  may  lie  called  spurioux  Kiudw- 
garten  teaching,  the  Joint  Buard  of  lh« 
Froebel  Society  and  the  Kindergarten  As- 
sociation, Manchester,  hold  exaininationi 
and  confer  eertlBcates  on  successful  caadi- 
dates.      Candidates  for  the   Klemeotuy 
Certificate  have  to  pass,  among  other  nib- 
Jecls.in  natural  scienco,Kindei^u1«BgiAt  ' 
and  occupations :  in  the  biographiea,  ptiii- 
ciples,    and    methods    of    Pcetaloxxi    aod 
Froebei ;  in  class  teaching,  and  in  mutic 
and  singing.     For  the  Highwp  C*irtifi<«t«, 
they  must  also  pass  in  geometry,  in  two 
out  of  four  sciences,  in  theory,  history,  uid 
practice  of  education  and  hygien«.    Itv3l 
thus   lie   seen    that  the   teiuihors  of  the 
Kindergarten  system  are  required  to  know 
far  more  than  tlie  mere  occupation!  sad 
games,    and    it  ia   hoped   that    t«ac}i«n 
thus  trained  may  bo  able  to  can^-  out  tho 
true  spirit  of  Kindergarten  teaching,  tiA 
train  not  only  the  memories,  braiiis,  and 
mechanical  and  physical  faculties  of  the 
children,   but  also   their  whole    naturwi 
bringing  into  full  and  healthy  activity  the 
moral  and  religious  part  of  their  being,  to 
that  the  development  of  tho  whole  may  be 
harmonious  and    symmetricaL     StudesU 
can   bo   trained    at   the  rarioos  eottogo^ 
which  send  up  candidates  to  tbo  «3tani]ia- 
tion  of  the  joint  Board.     The   following 
list  may  give  the  n-ader  some  idea  of  the 
methods  employed  in  tJie  Kindergarten  to 
carry  out  the  principles  already  mentioned; 
and    it   is  well   to  remnnb«r  that  fonn, 
geometrical  and  symmetrical,  and  nurobms 
enter  largely  into  tlieae  methods.     Kinder- 
gartfn  Or.cu potions  may  be  gtinvntlly  i^ 
scribed  as  below. 
I.  Six  Gifta,  Let— 


Gift  1.  Sis  colourtil  woollen  ImiHk — 
WcJitUK  colour,  rouucitii!&s,  softiiesx,  tex- 
Mi*,  ejtercifuiiK  die  Lody  iti  the  gstii"",  and 
M£Ltug  denierily,  ([uiukness  of  ojro,  acuu- 
ncy  of  aim. 

2.  A  wooden  ball,  roller,  and  undividf^d 
nbe;  Tenches  corDpariaon  of  fortus,  detail 
gf  fbnns.  i.c  corni>rs,  «Hge,  sides,  qualities 
tati  motions  of  <»<ih  form,  difference  of 
•ppcomnn^  whpn  in  motion. 

3.  Oulie  fiirmwi  of  eight  wnall  culjes, 
btiiiK  bulviH]  aoron  eucYi  of  its  fncr-s,  to 
Mtrh  nu[u1)(-r,  simple  exercist^s  in  the  four 
tutea,  and  «u  dentetitary  idm  of  frudioiiH, 

4.  5,  6.  Cobea  still  furllicr  liividtd,  und 
<MChiBg  Dot  only  number,  but  deei^i  mid 
ttnnetnca]  forms,  and  tlie  inter- rektions 
a  nambers. 

II.  The  further  occupations  are  stick- 
kpii^,  IntliK,  brad-work,  drawing,  rinj-a, 
•nring,  bcttd-th  trending,  paper- twisting, 
pper-foldiiig,  paprr-ciilCing  (in  tlic  Hoard 
Bwookt  weaving  in  list  mid  in  cane  are 
■b>  practised),  iniiUpluiting,  colouring, 
tduMS  of  wood,  i.e,  tablets.  To  these  may 
H  added  ainf^in;;,  (Q'liintLgtic^s,  which  are 
nntl;  used  in  the  ^ttlt^s,  and  also  object 
KmmB,  ftlid  stories  illusti'ated  by  natural 
objects  and  by  blackboard  drawing.  At 
llieend  of  the  article  uri;  the  names  of  soine 
Dfthe  books  which  best  illuBlmte  Loth  the 
Jtactioe  and  theory  of  Frui-lierK  teaching. 
The  Kindergarten  has  flouriabeil  in  many 
CDancrie«,  nnd  though  in  Gerniany.  the 
kftd  of  it*  birth,  it  has  not  been  adopted, 
M  in  mtiuo  other  Continental  States,  \<y  the 
Covemment,  mill,  in  the  large  cities,  there 
ire  a  good  many  ecIiooIh  for  the  poorer 
lIuMS  ouiiduotcd  by  cultivated  and  phi- 

puitlmpic  kulie*  u;>Dn  the  principles  of 
yroebel.  Among  othera,  may  be  noted 
(he  Pestslozzi  and  Froebel  House,  of  which 
Fras  Schnider  is  the  promoter  and  orga- 
liser,  and  which  combines  with  the  Kin- 
iefsarten  industrial  and  cooking  xcIiooIh, 
ud  classes  for  Kindergarten  students.  In 
Bermany  private  training  colleges  have 
Uso    berai  started,  and   are    exceedingly 

■aoful  to  students  from  foreign  countries. 

pThe  th«ori««  of  Proebel  have  also  found 
kany  eipmitor*  among  his  own  couutry- 
■en,  nnd  the  philonophical  nature  of  his 
rork  ia  ftbly  miiiittaini^  in  treatises  and 
Vtiodioal*  which  have  grr^atly  promoted 
be  BpmMl  and  knowledge  of  the  system. 
n  Italy,  whern  i^lucation  in  i-losely  allied 
itb  the  growth  of  a  young  ajid  vigorous 
t*,  Froebel's  priniripIeLS  have  been  carried 


out  with  great  success  and  energy.  Tlin 
Italian  Government  has  recognised  the 
work  done  by  Mrs.  Siilis  Schwabe,  und  thn 
Froebel  Institute  at  Naples,  originated  and 
designed  by  her,  is  now  under  the  per- 
sonal direction  of  Madame  de  Portugall, 
The  Govemmeiit  has  gi'anted  a  large  build- 
ing in  which  a  remarkable  organisation  of  a 
series  of  gradc^l  schools  in  Iw^ed  upon  the 
Kindergarten,  and  includes  a  normal  school 
for  Kindergarten  teactiers.  This  valiiablo 
institution  now  forms  a  part  of  the  public 
oducutioriul  system,  and,  asa  model  school, 
its  permanence  and  position  are  tlius  en- 
sured :  its  name  is  to  l>e  aesooiated  with 
thiit  of  the  late  King  Victor  Emnianuftl. 
In  Belgium,  lis  in  Italy,  Fi'oeljel's  pruici plea 
were  adopted  by  the  State  at  an  earlyi 
periodof  il8existence,8ndtheKindergarteQ 
is  part  of  the  public  educational  sysleiji  in 
that  country,  and  Government  inspectors 
recognise  the  value  and  importance  of  tho 
'jitrdinii  (Trn/unti'.'  Ill  Fniiier,  tlie  Cruchn, 
Salle*  d'Aaile,  in  sonic  degree  fill  th« 
ground  which  would  be  covered  by  the 
Kindergarten.  But  gradually  Froebel's 
principles  are  permeating  the  soil,  and 
have  been  more  widely  adopted  in  infant 
education.  In  Aiiilrla  and  Jhini/iiry  thft 
Kindergarten  system  is  looked  upon  with 
more  favour  tliun  in  Germany,  and  liaa 
been  partially  introduced  into  the  elemen- 
tary schools.  In  Switt^rland  it  is  also 
favourably  regarded,  and  has  been  en- 
grafted on  to  the  public  schools  in  thft 
cauton  of  Geneva.  In  America,  Brazil 
and  the  Argentine  Republic  have  adopted 
the  methofi  in  some  degree — but  it  is  io 
the  United  States  that  the  Kindergarten 
has  found,  as  Froebel  prophesied,  its  most 
genial  soil.  Since  its  introduction  there, 
some  lil't«en  years  ago,  it  has  become  a 
popular  institution.  In  Philadelphia,  it 
has  been  incorporated  with  the  State 
schools,  and  public  schools  in  general 
throughout  tlie  States  are  more  and  more 
unresei'vedly  adojiting  the  system.  Free 
Kindergartens  are  numerous  throughout 
the  States,  notably  in  San  Francisco,  Cin- 
cinnati, Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Bos- 
ton. Training  colleges  have  also  multiplied 
very  rapidly  of  late,  and  several  public 
normal  schools  consider  a  KiudergarteD 
class  a  necessary  adjunct  to  their  practice- 
schools.  Among  tho  nanie-s  connected  with 
the  rise  of  the  Kindergarten  system  in 
America  are  those  ef  Dr.  Adler  and  Mrs. 
Qoincy  Shaw.    Miss  Peabody, whose eivtUM- 


INDERGARl 

kiuni  and  Keiiorodty  have  fpveu  the  move- 
ment; jiuwHrtuI  asaUtatice,  has  identified 
beraeU  with  the  objects  of  tlio  syBtem,  and 
lias  wi'ilt«ii  aud  lectured  with  gront.  succeim 
on  the  subject.  In  C'liHt'd'i,  (.)nt«rio  hns 
adopted  tlm  Kindergnrtcin  an  part  of  ihp 
SUltosyitti<niiii  many  of  itK«;hoolK,nntB.b]y 
in  Toronto,  wIuitp  k  Kindni^'arti-n  fomiK 
part  of  a  niodnl  .ichoo]  undi^rtlio  Rduoution 
Dcpttrtniciit.  Ill  /lu/iVi  tlie  Kindfr^'artcii 
bus  liueii  introUuced  inlnxuuK!  of  llieiH'licKihi 
of  native  cliildreii  with  great  suw;«is.  tlie 
nialerials  fur  tlit^  ul-cu  patio  as,  the  soii)^  the 
games.  Iiaviii"  l>oen  carefully  adapted  t«  the 
new  soil  aud  to  the  circumstances  of  the  far 
East.  In  Japati  the  Kindergnrten  is  a  part 
of  the  school  eystetn.  The  history  of  tlio 
Kindei^rtcn  in  Englnnrl  is  ns  follown  : 
In  Iti'ii,  two  ypars  nfl-fT  Ffoplml'*  dt^atli, 
the  Kindergarten  system  wiis  introdm^rd 
into  England,  almost  simultanc-nuiLly  in 
London  onil  MniniliPatcr,  and  Madumo  von 
MarPiiholt*  Biiluw  puldUhed  in  that  year  a 

{aniphtct  in  Pjn^land  on  Inj'anla'  (iurilf^ns, 
n  lfl59  Frautein  Heerwart  and  Madame 
de  Portujjall  were  working  separately  at 
Manc.h«st«<r.  Later  Fraulein  Heei-wart 
workwl  at  Dublin  and  Bf^lfast,  and  Miss 
I'raotorius  and  Miss  Douck  in  London. 
But  it  was  not  till  about  1874  that  much 
energy  was  displayed.  The  Kindergarten 
Association  of  Slancheater  had  been  started 
earlier,  but  from  that  year  dat«  the  Froebel 
Society  an<l  the  Croydon  Kindergarten 
Dndf^r  Mitdnme  MichnehH.  lu  1ST4  the 
London  School  Board  iippoint«l  thrir  (irst 
lecturer  on  ttiR  Kind<Tgarten  system  to 
the  tnorihfrs  in  their  infant  KtJiuols,  Mi.is 
Bishop  lifiiig  tlio  instructor.  Intlie  saioe 
ywir  the  EritiBh  and  Foreign  Sthool  So- 
ciety estiibliahed  u  KindergarU-n  Training 
School  at  Stockwell.  Since  that  year  the 
BVtitt-ui  hua  made  much  progit-ss  throughout 
England.  The  Froehel  .Sofii_-ty,  under  the 
able  prMJdencyof  Miss^liirrell',  aud  aided 
hyAlrs.WilliamGrey,haseslablish^dahigh 
atftndard  of  excellence  for  Kindergait^n 
teftdwrs  who  take  its  certificate,  and  seeks 
to  diffuse  throughout  the  United  Kingdom 
general  interest  in  and  knowledge  of  the 
system.  There  are  Kindergartens  in  most 
of  the  large  towns,  such  as  Itedfnrd,  Oiel- 
tenham,  Liverpool,  .Mannb''ster,  [iiveniess, 
die.  The  British  and  Koi'eign  School  So- 
ciety cstablishcrl  a  moxt  atlmirable  Kinder- 
gnrWin  in  connection  with  the  training 
coilegq  at  Batfron  Wiilden.  The  various 
School  Boards  throughout  the  country  ra 


cognise  more  or  l«e«  the  exeeJlenoe  of 
system.  The  London  School  Board  h*' 
continued  to  approve  i(,aui<l  bavaappoin' 
a  Mistress  of  Method,  who.  with  her 
sistant,  holds  classes  for  the  elenieotair' 
t«achcrs,  and  instructs  them  in  the  prina- 
piea  of  the  metbod.  The  system  is  nhn 
mlopted  in  the  Jewish  Fr»»  Schools,  nti 
in  thi-  schools  for  the  dotf  and  dumb.  On 
the  whole  there  Kem*  Co  \tn  good  rouon 
to  expect  tlie  furtlicr  succtawftirappliaBtiuU 
in  Englund  of  Ute  win:  and  iiitiiph:  pritici]^ 
of  the  aeriuun  village  8ch<](>lmast«r  to  tin 
problem  of  education  among  tlw  working 
as  well  as  among  Uie  richer  vUutaes.    {Sf 

FkOEUKL  and  PsSTALOZZt.) 

ThefollowingbooksontheKindergutta 
may  he  consulted  :  Fi-oebel's  £dttealie*  rf 
.}fan.  Translated  by  MissJarvis.  (LovtU 
andtV,  New  York,  ir.ti..6».W.)  TUt^ChOd 
nnd  Child- Jfahim.  BaroneM  dr  Miren- 
holt^-Biilow.  Tmn«]atrtlbyA.M.  Chriati*; 
(Soiineiischein,  3i.)  TTin  KimlTijtirlrn  al 
Hopu:  Miss  Sbirreff.  (HuglW  t.aclicru' 
Library.)  KijuiergairUn Eftaiit,  MiasSliir- 
relFand  othera.  (Sonnenscbun,  3«l)  Sd»- 
eatiiin.  in  t/ie  Hoitie,  ike  Kindfrfforle*,  W 
the  Priiiuinj  ScJioot.  EUi.  P.  Fnbod;. 
(Souneuschein.)  PrifidpU^oflhsKwJ"' 
gnrtfn.  Mtas  Lyschinaka.  (lahister,  <«.  6<f.) 
Tlf-  KifuUryarV^  tnui  Child- CiUun. 
Henry  Barnard.  (Hartford,  U.S..  I-''*-) 
Frocbels  AfiUler-  uitd  Eimlifdfr.  Tran*- 
kited  by  Miss  Lord.  (W,  Rice,  «6  Fl«l 
Street,  T*.  M.)  Kind^yarlvn  Song*  ami 
Gainft.  Mrs.  Berry  and  MadaiDeEkliobu^ 
(Myere,  \'.  erf.) 

Knowledge. — By  knowWgo  we  uniler- 
stand  the  product  and  end  of  all  intellM- 
tual  activity.     It  is  something  more  Ihu 
a  niere  subjective  state  of  certainty,  foc  «« 
may  feel  certain  and  yet  not  know.     It 
has  an  objective  reference,  and  implies  * 
correct  gnisp  of   reality  or  truth,  or,  \» 
otlier  wai'da,.a  legitimate  or  Justified  ow- 
tainty.    In  the  case  of  the  diwwl  appn- 
heiision  of  objects  by  the  senses  (immediBtt 
co;{nition)   knowledge  tmpliM    a   canfsl 
method  of  observation,  and  a  ooniparitOD 
of  our  ol>3ervations  one  with  another  mA 
with  those  of  other  persons.     In  the  cms 
of  all  iiifcn^  koowlittge  (modiatf*  cogni- 
tion) the  validity  of  the  mind's  oonvio- 
tion  depends  on  a  due  oiuuTvanco  of  the 
logical  condition.-! of  correct  thought.   Itift 
now  cotnmdnly  admitted  Ui«t  the  ultimate 
purpose  of  intellfH^tuol  educatiiHi  is  niA 
so  much  to  furnish  the  learner's  mind  wilb 


:nown  to  the  unknown      Vi 


>  dHinite  Amount  of  infornintion,  as  to  put 

Ht  in  th<"  w*y  of  gainiiic;  true  knowloiigp  nf 

1  Mliy  kin<).  And  to  xupplj'  it.  with  n  ^'I'itcrinii 

by  which  it  nuty  dincriniiiiittji  rriil   knnw- 

Icdgn  from  dniibtful  apiniiin.      And  this 

mnilt  will  Im  maclini)  in  the  mcAsiin-  in 

whicli  the  ti'ucher  nuccpeds  in  rouaiiig  to 

■rtiviiy  tli«  diild'n  (acuity  of  Ihoujjht  iii 

til*  pnKMS  of  com  III  union  til  IK  information. 

The  more  dearly  tlie  jiupil  think k  out  t? very 

new  acquisition  for  himself,  connecting  it 

kgically  with  that  he  already  knows,  and 

to  recognising  lis  inherent  probability,  the 

morvsfcillod  will  liclit'coniein  thedet<vi?tion 

•f  whj»t  in  true  and  what  is  falsft.      Know- 

kd^  ha*  hmm  divided  inti  different  kinds. 

Benidm  thn  diiilinctinn  lietween  iniinefliiite 

I  mediate  cognition  alnmdy  referred  to, 

BiKtbecoiitriiat emphasised  )>y  l^ieitinitn 

re«n  inluitiva  knowlwlge,  such  as  wb 

1  by  the  senses,  aiidsymboHc  kno«li«Ige, 

ithat  of  all  va£t  nuiutiers,  wliicli  cannot 

Ic  clenHy  iniapned.  and  are  only  known 

nbolically.    (On  the natureof Knowledge 

iFlwoing's  Votinliii/nn/ of /'/i ilogo/i/i}/, art. 

owledg(t ;  ontho  distinction  between  in- 

itira  and  symholicftl  knowledge,  consult 

at'&tmmtart/  Camoniiin  Logic,  le-sson 

Knowledge- Values. — The   expression 

'ledge-  (ir  education-x-nluea  refers  to 

I  comparative  worth  of  the  vnrioiis  mib- 

l  of  iniitruction.     This  may   he  iletpr- 

ned  »?ither  by  the  [iriictical  utility  of 

po«itiv«  reaultK,  lu  by  the  infornia- 

&iii&liM8,  or   by    tlie  Kjinniuitic   eliiciK!y 

*  the  study  in  training  the  iiitplleitual 

,as  by  the  eduoatioualists  or  Uia- 

^Huarians.     Commonly,  both  staudaivia 

Tslne  are  referred   to,     Thus,  in   the 

d*m  dbcuasion  of  the  contparat i  ve  worth 

llaogoo^ee  and  science,  and  of  ancient 

1  mixl«rn  languages  {»ee  Classical  Cui,- 

IR  Mid  SriKNCB  Tbaciiimi).  eniphasiB 

I'kid  now  on  tbe  practicn.]   usefulness  of 

t  particular  information  gninerl,  and  now 

Uic  benefit  oeeruing  to   the   learner's 

aintt  from  tlu!  disciplint!  involved.      It  is 

not  by   any    niisiiis  nbvioun  antecwlently 

that  tiie  two  scnleif  of  vallll^  jis  thus  deter- 

Laincd  will  cmiwide.     At  th«  samn  time, 

,  »e  attempt  bas  li«.'n  made,  notably  liy 

-Mr.  H.  Sjwnccr,  to  show  that  Uie  sulijeiits 

wtiich  are  tieat  for  xuiiUnce  ari'  Ix-st  a,l»o 

for  discipline.      (&f  Spencer,  Ediii-ituiii, 

diap.  i. ;  Bain,  Ediieitliun  im  Scienff,  chap. 

r. ,-  Payne,  ConXrifnUioiu  to  tha  Setetux  o/ 

Bdue^lion,  chap,  iii.) 


Known  to  the  Unknown. — To  know  a 

thing  is  not  merf^ly  to  be  aware  or  con- 
scifius  of  its  pxisleiiec,  hut  to  perceive 
its  fplations  to  oUut  thin^p;,  and  of  its 
parts  and  pro|(ertics  to  mie  anotlier.  Wo 
know  a  demonstration  of  Algebra  when 
we  perceive  iJie  relations  of  ils  juirts  iid  one 
atiot.lHT  uiid  of  it  as  a  whole  to  other  do- 
inonEtrutions  and  facts  of  Algebra—  theso 
i-i4n,tions  in  their  most  general  and  eom- 
pi'ehensive  form  consisting  of  ditTt-rencn 
und  agreement,,  or  unlikeness  and  likenexx. 
Knowing  therefore  means  diBcriniuiating 
or  detecting  the  differences  of  one  iuiprea- 
aion,  object,  nr  idea  from  another  or  others; 
and  assimilating  or  detecting  the  agree- 
ments of  this  same  impression,  object,  or 
idea  witli  yet  another  or  others.  It  is  plain 
that  we  cannot  discriminate  a  thing  from, 
or  iissiinilate  it  with,  another  or  othrrn  of 
which  we  kiiow  nothing.  That  with  whieh 
we  compai'e  and  contrast  it,  or  to  whieh 
we  liken  it,  mu^  itself  be  in  some  meaxuro 
known  In  other  words.  Knowledge  (l-v.) 
advances  from  the  known  (not  neceasarily 
eompli'Irlii  known)  to  the  unknown  ;  and 
its  growth  depends  not  only  upon  tJie 
number  of  thiatjs  known,  but  also  upon 
the  number  and  truth  of  our  pereeptiotia 
of  their  rebitiona  ir,  one  another  and 
of  the  relations  of  their  parts  to  one 
another.  To  know  n  [lower  we  examine 
and  distinguish  its  parts  and  properties  ; 
and  further,  we  endeavour  to  learn  in 
what  it  differB  from  and  in  what  it  re- 
sembles other  flowers  previously  seen.  If 
we  are  asked  t«  give  th«  value  of,  say,  tho 
sum  of  the  angles  of  a  polyfron,  we  search 
amongst  those  iacta  of  geometry  which 
we  already  know  to  find  one  or  more  to 
which  we  may  att^ach  it.  We  find  that 
we  know  the  sum  of  the  angles  of  a  tri- 
angle, and  then  by  dividing  our  polygon 
into  triangles  we  arrive  at  the  kiio^Wlgn 
required.  The  fact  that  knowledge  ad- 
vances from  the  known  to  the  unknown 
has  been  recognised  from  the  earliest  times. 
The  tirsl.  to  make  it  m.irkoflly  prominent 
when  dealing  with  practical  school-work 
were  Ratke,  (.'omeniua,  and  Rousseau. 
The  first  to  make  it  largely  iiilhience  their 
firacticp  were  the  Jansciiists  of  Port-  linyal 
(ij.r.)  lint  even  at  the  present  day  there 
is  no  fundamental  truth  which  is  so  widely 
and  so  jM-rsistently  ignored  in  school-work; 
and  in  no  subject  Diore  than  that  of  lan- 
guage. Not  oidy  do  we  begin  with  gram- 
mar, or  K^rncndisM  aiul  abstruMt  i(Ln.X«AmnA« 
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nooming  what  n  atilV  iguitn  unknown, 
■  w«  «vnn  in  the  grnmmar  itself  begin 
flrith  riHining  what  we  have  not  ynt  ob- 
aorvml.  The  true  method  in  hinguufre,  as 
in  iiU  knowl&lgo,  is  to  Ix^gin  with  ohscrva- 
tiou,  and  prooi'i^d  with  forajmrison,  dis- 
knimi nation,  and  aaBiimlattou  in  the  way 
already  indicate. 

Knox.  John  (b.  1505;  d.  1572),  the 
Scottiah  iieforraer,  was  the  piime  mover 
ia  the  reori^nnisntion  of  the  educational 
.xystcra  in  Scotland  in  the  aixtoenth  cen- 
itniy.  Bom  in  East  Lothian  of  weU-t4>-do 
'  parents,  Knox  enjoyed  ii  litii-ral  education 
nt  the  tirnmninr  (School  of  Haddington,  at 
,  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  at  Gflneva. 
Seifore  1530  he  bf-ciime  a  regent  at  St. 
Andrews  University  in  the  department  of 
scholastic  philosophy,  and  subsequently 
entered  orders,  ilia  philosopldcal  studies 
led  hiffito  believe  that  the  children  of  the 
people  beloDjfed  as  much  to  the  nation  as  to 
the  family.  Hence,  he  reosonpd,  the  State 
ought  to  SOP  tliat  every  ehild  hod  the  bene- 
fit of  thi^  whole  educational  re.soujve3  of 
the  country,  if  found  likely  to  profit  by 
thern.  This  was  the  first  duty  a  State 
owed  to  its  people,  for  Knox  a  theory  of 
politicul  liberty  was  not  that  all  men  have 
an  e<jun!  ritjbt  to  interfere  with,  to  help, 
or  hinder  the  uHkirs  of  the  commonwealth, 
but  that  all  men  have  an  equal  right  to 
the  same  means  of  training  and  educating 
themselves,  and  so  finding  out  and  prov- 
ing whether  they  are  *  fit  to  rule  in  civil 
policie,  or  to  live  in  godly  reverence  and 
•ubjection.'  His  scheme,  therefore,  con- 
tdined  iu  the  Firti,  Bookof  Dif-ipline,  pre- 
sented to  the  Scottish  Parliament  and  sub- 
Bcrihed  by  the  Secret  Council  in  l.nfiO,  by 
tuking  advantage  of  the  survey  of  the 
country  which  was  then  tteing  made  by  the. 
au]H^rintendcnt8,  was  to  plant  a  school 
wlierever  lh«y  recommended  a  church. 
*  If  the  [uirish  lie  upland,'  i.e.  tliinly  popu- 
lated, '  where  the  people  convene  to  doc- 
trine but  onee  in  the  week,  then  must 
either  the  rt-ider  or  the  minister  there  ap- 


pointed take  cam  over  tbft  childrmnl 
youth  of  the  patrinh,  to  inirtract  thm  h 
tlieir  lirst  rudimnnt:*,  and  cepneiiilly  la  ifat 
catechism.'  In  all  towns  *nd  popvloM 
p^riahcB  there  was  Ui  be  a  tburoughty  goe4 
SL'hool  taught  by  a  m&Hter  'iU>Io  to  taui 
at  least  grammar  and  the  I^tiu  Ufagat! 
Such  schools  were  meant  U>  be  miaini 
grounds  for  the  children  of  every  dut  it 
the  community,  whether  noble  or  o(MI- 
moner.  The  scholar  was  to  be  ten^tto 
reod,  write,  and  triphnr,  the  cat«chiRin  *nJ 
Bible  lessons,  gmmmnr,  I^tin,  freqaeatly 
also  French  and  musie—thoMc  bnnelMf 
of  mental  training  which  voald  Rillf 
educate  and  enablci  a  litd  to  showwhelhr 
there  might !«  '  a  spirit  of  docititie  in  Uk 
or  not.'  The  Usacliing  must  !«•  thonra^ 
Each  school  was  to  be  esamlued  cmj 
quarter  by  'discrete,  learned,  and  gMW 
men.'  If  the  examiners  found  any  *»^  to 
lelteris  and  loamyng '  at  the  end  of  thdr 
school  course,  they  were  to  dire<Tt  them  te 
'proceid  to  farther  knowledge,'  If  net, 
they  were  to  be  taught  some  handiomfl. 
Education  wna  to  be  compnlsory,  the  pan- 
iHhment  being  visitation  on  the  pannU 
with  the  ceoHgreaof  the  Church,  a  social 
puniflhnient  deterrent  enough  in  th('  dayl 
of  Knox.  Second-class  schoolR  were  M 
be  established  in  all  the  princ:ip(d  towns, 
to  fit  boys  for  the  university  by  being 
trained  in  logic  and  rhetoric,  and  aluo  (lie 
'tongues,'  i.e.  Latin  and  French,  probsWjr 
Greek,  and  also  Hebrew.  The  Stottiw 
Universities  were  also  to  be  retnodellwi 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Re- 
formation, The  several  institutions  wtre 
to  be  endowed  nut  of  the  surplus  property 
of  the  Church.  The  grnat  feature  01 
Knox's  scheme  was  its  thoroughly  na- 
tional and  non -ecclesiastical  .  chancUT- 
Foiled  by  the  nobles,  Knox  appealed  (9 
the  people,  and  tliey  answered  hi:*  <alL 
Within  fifteen  years  after  he  had  pre* 
pounded  his  scheme  there  was  scarcely  » 
town  or  pariah  that  had  not  its  Bchoolsccl 
schoolmaster. 
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Labomtoriea.  S««  Akciiitectcrb  of 
Schools. 

Lacedntuonian  Edncatioa.  —  Tradi- 
tion connects  this  system  with  the  «emi- 
or  whoUy  mythical  lawgiver,   Lycurgus. 


The  training  of  the  ynung  at  Sparta  wD' 
sist«d  al  most  entirely  of  pAj/noo/iutercif*- 
If  the  new-born  child  was  wetskly  itvi' 
not  allowed  to  live ;  if  healthy  and  rtraiff 
it  wa«  given  over  to  the  care  of  ita  motbc' 


'010  Age  of  sewn.  At  Uiut  age  the 
vere  taken  frnin  the  niotlier  once  and 
I,  Kill]  sviit  to  a.  lar^  boftrdiii^  eata- 
oeat,  wh^re  tli«y  wi-ra  placed  under 
ictor  app'.'iiitpd  by  tlie  epliors.  Ilpre 
vere  kept  atid  trained  at  the  public 
fle— being  divided  into  throo  classes  I 
of  trom  seven  to  twelve,  thowi  from  | 
B  to  fifteen,  nnd  thonc  from  Kfbvn  to 
wn)— And  th««r^ again  xuhdiridtHl  and 
vd  hy  the  Uiy*.  F.viTy  uiti^tun  had 
itlionty,  and  wns  Itound,  t»  puitinh  or 
nnnd  any  \n>y  he  found  cuniinitting  a 
[  iMrt.  It  is  not  to  our  purpose  here 
erintodBtaiiBuoncprimi;?  the  military 
^ranastic  exercisi^s,  and  tlie  harden- 
roceiaes  through  which  the  children 
iKtng  men  had  to  go,  with  the  object 
lung  them  fine  hnmnn  fLnimnla,  imd 
Mihuigtliem  obedience,  cnurdge,  and 
li^,  Wemaymentitm.howcver,  that 
M  gyRumBticH  the  young  were  taught 
g  Mid  to  play  on  the  snven-stringed 
'o.  Tliis  muiiic  wus  used  partly  as  an 
ipanunent  to  the  diiiite  (whioh  itself 
in  exercise  <)r  fereiiiuny  ntther  than 
ituemeiit),  and  partly  under  the  idea 
K  would  exercise  and  train  the  mind 
fflaotiona  m  fie  same  way  as  K>'ni- 
»  es«rcU«d  the  hoUy.  Npt  many  of 
^rtAiis  could  read  or  write^these 
iplialunents  oot  being  part  of  the 
-and  some  could  not  evon  count. 
le  moral  side  the  children  were  often 
EUr  the  evening  meal,  to  discuss  the 
litjr  of  somo  recent  public  deftd,  or  the 
i^fll  some  notiid  fellow-citizen,  and 
Bogged  if  tlicy  nnswereit  at  random, 
hs  age  of  ritfhttHrn  the  boys—  iitiU 
rlJieeaRtro]  of  th«8tat<>— passed  into 
uida  of  othi^r  diris.-tors.  It  was  only 
B  age  of  thirty  tliat  a.   young   Tnun 

IcMve  tht!  (^taljlish  lite  lit,  marry,  and 
on  utftive  niilitary  service.  The  train- 
t  the  girk  differed  but  slightly  from 
at  the  boys,  and  tlie  two  sexes  were 

mingled  in  their  gymnastic  exercises. 
}tb  cases  the  idea  of  a  fumily  life, 
imetlie  influence,  was  wholly  absent, 
[JiUd.  the  youth,  the  adult,  all  lived 
'  under  tJie  guardianship  of  the  State, 
or  the  !)late. 

Koeutcr.  Joseph,  educational  ri^- 
fcva*  horn  in  Kent  Street,  South- 
BT7H.  His  father  was  a  Chelsm. 
Rer.  When  the  hoy  was  about 
een  ran  old  Cla.rkson's  essay  on  the 
)e  fell  into  his  hands,   and   so 


impressed  him  that  he  resolved  to  ro  to 
Jamaicu  to  leach  tlie  negroes  to  read  the 
Bible.  He  walked  all  the  way  to  Bristol, 
where  he  found  a  ship,  but  he  was,  after 
a  few  weeks,  restored  t*  his  parents.  After 
returning  tiO  London.  Joseph  became  usher. 
His  friends  (who  were  Cnivinists)  destined 
him  for  the  ministry,  hut  he  destroyed 
their  hopes  by  tiinnng  Quoker.  Before 
hp  woB  eighteen  he  began  teaching  on  his 
own  uL-count  'under  the  hospitable  roof  of 
an  aflectionate'  father.  In  a  very  short 
titue  the  young  sdioolmaster  'had  oocaaion 
to  rent  larger  promises,'  which  in  turn 
became  too  sniatl.  Aided  hy  benevolent 
Quakers,  he  half  maintained  many  of  his 
pupils,  and  thus  drew  around  him  larger 
crowds  of  children  than  his  skill  as  a 
t«acher  would  alone  have  attractj'd.  His 
school  grew  too  large  for  him  to  manage 
unaided,  and  yet  he  could  not  afford  to 
employ  assistance,  so  he  hit  upon  the  plan 
of  setting  the  most  advanced  scholiirs  to 
tejich  the  rest.  One  change  led  to  ivnotlier, 
till  in  the  course  of  four  or  tive  year-i  the 
innovations  embraced  a  complete  scheme 
of  primary  instruction.  This  scheme  was 
at  once  religious  aud  unsectArtan.  Ian- 
caster  iield  that  from  a  school  meant  for 
the  uiiildren  of  all  denominations  the  pe- 
culiar tenets  of  all  denominations  should 
be  excluded.  In  1803  he  published  an 
account  of  his  Improvement*  in  Education, 
and  began  to  appeal  for  public  subscrip- 
tions. The  Duke  of  Bedford.  Lord  Somer- 
ville,  and  other  powerful  patrons  responded 
to  his  appeal,  and  be  erected  a  large  house 
and  schoolroom  in  Belvedere  Place,  Borough 
Road,  on  a  site  now  fitly  occupied  by  a 
Board  .Sthofil,  The  new  building  wag 
opened  in  1804.  Next  year  Luncnafer 
had  an  opport.unity  of  explaining  hia  plans 
to  tieo:^e  III.  At  the  end  of  the  inter- 
view, the  king  said:  'I  hi^'hly  approve  of 
your  system,  and  it  is  my  wish  thai  every 
poor  child  in  my  dominions  should  be 
taught  to  read  the  Bible.'  To  aid  in  the 
realisation  of  so  pious  a  wish,  he  promised 
to  subscribe  a  hundred  pounds  a  year,  and 
several  members  of  the  royal  family  also 
becanie  subscribers.  Thus  encouraged, 
Lancaster  began  lecturing  all  over  the 
country,  and  his  missionaiy  journeys  re- 
sulted in  the  establishment  ofmany  schools 
on  hia  method.  These  schools  could  only 
be  conducted  by  teachers  familiar  witli  hia 
plan,  and  as  early  as  1805  he  began  to 
train  the  moat  promising  of  his  boy%  aa 


masters. '  ~Bem^~l^^Hytaiprenticed  to 
him,  th«]r  wn  lorlgHMRK  now  house  iu 
BftlvoHpro  I'latv!,  lioniwn  ftnd  clotliiMl  with- 
out chnrgr,  nntl,  iifUtr  n  Pi-rtaiii  jmrioil  of 
instruction,  Bnnt  imt  to  xchunh.     I,iint^iiit- 
t»^ii  viinity  bail  ripvur  bnt-n  weak,  nor  his 
cliscnitiiiii   ever  rtroug.     Suuniwl  by  tin- 
pn.trotia^'L'  of  th«  weiillhy  mid  lh«  uoblt-, 
liU  viiniiy  grew  apace,  luid  lija  diacrHtian 
ilitHl.     Ttiere  seemtH)  t«  be  no  ^nd  to  the 
number  ui  las  projects,  although  he  had 
not  HulTicieut  busioess  tact  to  manage  any 
oue  of  them  succeKsfulIy.     The  result  was 
that  by  the  end  of  1>107  hp  own]  n<-nrly 
6,riOO(.,  and    he   was  nrrested    for  ilebt. 
Ifis  arrost  marks  on  rtpo^h  in  the  history 
of  Bnglish  popiilnrnducntion,  for,  ini>r«or 
lens  dir<«!t,ly,  WR  owfi  to  it  the  ratjitjlish- 
nient  of  the  British  niul  Foreign  Scliool 
Socinty  (7.11.).     William  Curston  tnil  Jo- 
euph    Ftix,    believing    jirofoundly    in    the 
poti^ntitilities  of  Luiicafitt^r'a  &yatem,  cnuie 
t«  his  rescue.    On  Jantiarr  22.  ISO.S,  these 
two,  'with  a  humble  reliance  upon  the 
blessing  of  Lord  <.!o"5  Almighty,  ami  with 
a  sinj;te  eye  to  His  glory,  and  with  a  view 
to  benefit  the  Britbh  Empii-e,  .  .  .  unani- 
mously resolved' to  form   themselves  into 
a  society  for  the  purjinsu  of  iwlvnncing  the 
sdtication  of  the  poor.    They  assumed  the 
responsibility   of    Ijih  caster 'a   debts    ami 
took   the   management  of    his   pecuniary 
alTairs  into  their  own  hands.     During  the 
nest  five  years  Jjancaitor  was  eiignged  in 
euperin tending  the  cuntrat  institution,  in 
imnroTing  his  syntAm,  and   in    lecturing 
KM  writing  about  it,  and  iu  iiiainta.intng 
uainst  the  supporters  of   Dr.  Bell    his 
claim  to  the  merit  of  discovering  it.    Mean- 
while the  society  sta,rted  by  Corston  and 
Fox  wHsgrowingrapidly.butnot  so  rapidly 
as  the  pretensions  of  the  man  whose  im- 
providence and  enthusiasm  had  been  the 
cause  of  its  Mtahlislimnnt.      He  wished  to 
control  every  department  of  the  Soci^ety'a 
work,  and  to  spend  on  a  boanJing-Mchool, 
which  he  hail  opened  for  his  own  benefit 
at  Tooting,  funds  si)b«ciibed  for  promoting 
Wie  education  of  the  poor,  and  as  he  could 
not  have   his  own    way   h?  se veiled    his 
connection    with    his   old    friends,      jfilarr 
Imd  roleaAid   him  from  all   liabilities    in- 
curred by  him  in  his  public  work,  but  by 
Ootoljer,  It<l3,  his  priratr  and  pi^nonal 
debt*,  greatly  augmentinl  by  the  failure  of 
the  Tooting  ^-entuw,  nmnunted  t<>  7,500/., 
■nd  ho  was  tnado  bankrupt.    Of  his  move 
montti  daring  tho  next  Rvn  years  little  is 


I  known.     In  1818  he  detcntii  necT  Uy 
I  life  afresh,  and  sailed  to  Plulad<dpiti« 
wtis  well  recMve<l  in  the  Quaker  eit 
rumoursof  creditors  unsatisfied  soil  fi 
e-ttmngedfollowiil  hiniacrosa  tlie  Atll 
and  .sent  him  a|^ain  upon  his  trsvela. 
wandered  through  North  and  South . 
ricui,  and   wn  tind    him   in    OaraM4 
St.  Ttiomas,  in  Santa  Oruz,  and  in  Cat 
EOinntimes  li^cturing  and  sometimes  t 
ing.    On  Octolwr  "23,  IMS,  he  mm 
over  and  IoIImI  in  ono  of  th«  strv* 
New  York.     Tlie  eharaot«r  of  l«no 
requires  no  subtle  aiialyxis,     HI*  la4 
children,  his  enthusiwim,  hU  indiscn 
his  greed  of  praise  but  not  of  goM,  I 
the   surface.     He   was   not  a   gral 
altogether  a  good  man,  and  tfaeperma 
value  of  the  system  which  he  made  paps] 
was   very  small;  but  ho  deserves  (e 
renienilicred    because  he  gAve  a  stra 
impetus  to  the  education  of  the  pec^ 
and   showed   how  all   sects  and   part 
could  unit*'  in  advancing  it,  I 

XancelOt      See  JANaKVISTit  ^ 

Languages.  &f  Ct-iasicAL  Ocltoi 
L\TiN~.  GiiKKK,  and  Mooebx  LaxhcaOI 

Latin. — The  position  which  the  I^ 
langimge  occupies  in  education  dcpa 
partly  on  its  history,  and  |)artly  on  itii  i 
trinsic  educative  power.  In  Umi  *cb(K 
of  the  middle  ages  (7.11.)  Ijitin  was  H 
only  language  taught,  because  it  tnt  lb 
the  only  language  used  for  lit«nry  p« 
poses,  and  it  contained  all  the  itiforanatii 
on  every  subject  which  an  educated  m 
desired  to  possess.  This  stAt«  of  matti 
continued  practically  till  the  Iteformatui 
But  with  the  rise  of  modern  nationaliti 
and  modern  languages  and  literaturi 
Latin  became  gradu^ly  less  and  lean 
vehicle  of  thout^ht.  It  ceased  Blmosd 
tirely  to  be  eiuployed  for  purely  litM 
purposes,  and  was  restrict«<l  to  trtalil 
which  expounded  philosophy,  phitolog 
and  science.  Within  this  century  e" 
this  restricted  use  of  Letin  has  radk 
almost  the  vanishing  point,  and  it  hub 
come  the  custom  for  philosophers,  bcImIsi 
aticl  scientific  men  to  convey  their  di 
covi^rie.s  in  their  native  langoa^     Us 

refore  now  no  need  to  learn  Lai " 
onl^Cto  communicate  thoughts  or 
otheiaV  ^'""^  survivals  of  old  pra«tii 
still  to  n(  found  in  the  educationat 
meutsofY»>"iousoountrifiii.    Thus  in 
schools  ot\*-'^'''"'"iy  pupils  am  tminnl 
speak  Lilt  if*'  """^  *i  ori^nal 


obligatory  &t  tlM  final  I^^HBM  ^* 
ination  ai  tlie  Hchularti.  tt^^|Hp  ^'<^ 
bli^tion  ItAs  bt«ii  reoeutly  ndBOTed,  tlie 
iaeiuwou!*  whiuL  )mv^  followed  on  ita  re 
loval  Tcndtir  it  not  improbable  that  it 
>T  be  rvplac^d  at  soiup  futur«  tiiue.  In 
Eof^kud.ou  the  other  hnnil,  great  nttonti on 
b««n  p»id  to  eompoRition  in  Liitin 
utd  in  tho  piitilii;  K^'honlK  nii  enor- 
■UMU  amount  of  timi^  )ins  Ui-n  xpRnt  on 
llne»-rci»(i,  though  within  the?  Iiul  cjiiiirti'^r 
tt  ».  ciintoiy  strong  pn>tcsts  huvn  bi-fn 
DttfTMi  agninNt  th«  ]>routi(H!,  uud  much  1»sb 
timo  i*  now  given  to  it. 

lAtiit,  thon,  fa  no  longer  learned  that 
il  any  be  spoken  or  written.  This  change 
In  Uie  object  of  teaching  tlie  la,iis:uaK«  has 
illetcd  Uie  (juration  of  its  expediency. 
th*  fiiwaul  «tat«  of  the  qaestion  may  l>e 
otiibited  thus.  A  boy  has  to  \m  trained 
in  (ome  iut«l]ectual  pursuits  from  the  nge 
of  ten  or  eleven  to  that  of  »rvpntfen  or 
nghteen.  Wh:it  are  thr  purNuitx  that  are 
tat  cslcdlat'vl  to  produ<:i'  n  iniin  of  vigor- 
Mt  int«llm!t,  of  Nound  hnart,  iind  of  pruc- 
lisai  power  I  Has  liUtiii  a  plaee  among 
tlwi!  Bubjpcte,  and  if  it  has,  what  is  this 
|iUeet  A»  tulei|uate  disn-uxKion  of  this 
matter  would  involve  a  Ireiitise  ou  educa* 
tirm  ;  but  in  dnalin^  separately  with  Ivttin 
UasubJAct  of  itistrui-'tion,  it  hux  alwaya 
tt  be  remembered  that  no  Just  view  con 
btlKkeu  of  il  uuleas  it  be  viewed  in  con- 
uetioa  wiih  the  other  subjects  that  ought 
tobeemployed  in  education.  The  reasons 
vbich  detennine  the  place  of  Latin  among 
(dawtional  subjects  may  be  stated  thus. 
(he  euenti*]  part  of  the  education  of 
bnoan  beings  must  I>b  training  in  the 
lliiHi^ts,  interests,  actions,  and  all  that 
"racwms  the  welfare  of  men.  Tliis  train- 
inj  MI)  bfl  given  only  through  language 
•iiich  is  the  nOiiclc  of  human  thought, 
•adliti-mturrwhiph  isllieexprBSaionnf  tile 
I'M  and  n<ibli'xt  hunian  thouglit.  What 
ktffnage,  tlien,  anil  wliat  IJU-rature  are 
%Hj  to  be  mciHt  Kuece&sful  as  iustriunents 
tM  tmining  of  a  boy  from  ten  or  eleven 
(osenDteeti  or  eighteen,  not  apart  from, 
htalougnde  of,  the  other  subjects  which 
lBim8tl«amt  Tbeanswerof educational 
BffriODce  up  ta  the  present  day  is  unques- 
mafaly  that  the  Latin  language  and  the 
Utiii  Uleralure  are  the  best  for  the  piir- 
I^raof  education.  Arguments  have  been 
•Uncod  to  show  that  other  languagna  are 
Iwier  adapted  for  the  purposi-.  Some 
^<*  loggMted  English,  some  have  aug- 


goKtpd  French  or  Oerman ;  but  as  yet  no 

experiment  has  been  tried  iu  schools  with 
any  of  these  languages  wliteh  Iibb  proved 
a  success.  These  langiia;:;es  ought  to  bo 
learned,  but  in  teaching  them  the  teacher 
has  not  the  same  materinlsand  opportunity 
for  developing  the  powers  a«  he  has  with 
I>atin.  Both  the  F^atin  language  and  the 
Lfttin  literature  are  apprinlly  suited  to  a 
boy  of  from  rleven  tn  scventi'pn.  The  lan- 
guage is  such  that  the  connection  of  ona 
word  with  another  in  a  sentence  is  indi- 
cat«d  by  the  terminations.  There  is  thus 
a  clear,  visible  sign  of  the  connection  of 
the  words.  The  words  themselves  connote 
things  and  ideas  not  tixi  familiar  to  tlie 
hoy,  and  he  thereVjy  rises  from  a  state  of 
routine  and  almost  unconscious  knowledge 
to  a  clear  consciousness  of  his  thoughts 
and  their  bearing  on  reality.  The  boy 
from  eleven  to  eight**n  is  at  the  stage 
when  it  is  his  work  to  advance  from  the 
concrete  to  the  power  of  dealing  with  tha 
nVistriicI,  from  the  individual  to  generali- 
sations more  or  leas  wide.  Thr  Latin  lan- 
guage and  the  lAtin  liter.'iture  afford  him 
thr  most  varied  opportunitieE  of  tliis  pro- 
cess, as  the  Komans  were  at  that  stage  of 
mind  when  the  tJ-ndency  to  the  coneretft 
was  powerful,  and  abstraction  and  genera- 
li.sjLtion  were  only  pirtiully  employed.  Tha 
lit*>ratui'e  of  the  Itomaiiv  is  thus  to  a  large 
extent  within  the  comprehension  of  the 
boy  of  sixteen  or  eighteen.  Roman  histoiy 
also  presents  simple  characters  and  simple 
problems,  and  exhibits  few  of  the  com- 
plexities which  cause  action  of  the  highest 
kind  in  modem  times  to  demand  great 
powers  of  abstraction  and  generalisation. 
These  and  various  other  considerations 
render  Latin  peculiarly  appropriate  as  the 
dominant  language  for  teaching  purposes 
in  the  case  of  a  capable  lioy  who  has  time 
to  spend  on  the  complete  education  of  hia 
mind  in  all  directions.  Both  language  and 
Uterature  are  well  adapted  to  his  years; 
tlie  lessons  can  be  so  arranged  that  he  shall 
always havediflicul ties,  but  suchdidicul ties 
aa  be  can  overcome.  The  teacher  can 
alvays  employ  the  lesson  to  make  the  boy 
think,  and  a  teacher  is  always  needed  to 
help  the  boy  out  of  the  difficulties  or  un- 
certainties which  lie  across  his  path.  And 
in  the  end  Latin  literature  confers  on  him 
a  k  nowledge  of  a  civilisation  on  which  our 
own  is  based. 

Various   methods   of  teaching  Latin, 
have  been  advocated.    At  the  earliest  stage, 
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whfnIintiiiwa*t!ieknf[uaReofttIlculturi«, 

tlm  boy  !t'iiriii-il  it  in  liis  futlier's  liouae 
from  ooiivi-raiitioii,  aud  his  traluiiig  in  it 
wua  carried  ou  by  menus  of  conversations 
ill  Ltitiri.  To  ma.ke  him  nnquaint^i:!  with 
all  the  forms  of  the  laiie;Hftgi>,  grammar* 
had  Wen  prepared  long  hrforri  thu  full  of 
the  Boroaji  Empire.  ThPsegruninmni  Wf^ri- 
baiieH  on  phili)aopliicji.l  iiieiis  ilnrivcd  frriin 
Aiistntlpand  tlieStoics.and  with  itit<-nci«l 
t<»  co-onliiiute  uU  the  gmmnrntical  fueia  of 
tlv(!  liingUHgH.  When  the  prat-tioe  of  Iratu 
ing  in  laliii  hy  couveraation  oeasetl,  tliese 
gnuDiuai'H  Btill  remained  in  use.  and  the 
Ijitia  grammars  of  the  present  day  n.re 
loaded  with  terms  derived  from  the  meta- 
physical idens  of  th"  ancients.  Pupils 
were  expected  t:0  begin  their  course  with 
learning  these  grammnrB,  which  were 
usually  written  in  Latin  dpwn  to  u  recent 
time,  and  them  aro  Ktill  s<:hoi>ls  in  whii-h 
boys  ure  d  rilled  solely  i  n  grain  matical  forms 
and  rules  for  a  considerable  period  before 
they  read  an  author.  A  reaction  against 
tliia  method  took  place,  and  it  was  ui-jjed 
that  pupils  should  learn  Latin  as  they  learn 
their  mother  tongue.  School  books  wem 
prepared  in  harmony  with  this  ido-a,  and 
in  order  t«  curry  it  out  easily  the  nnmea 
of  all  objects  faniiiiar  to  the  pupil  were  set 
down  for  committjil  to  memory,  and  con- 
versations including  them  wei'e  to  be  dili- 
gently studied.  But  objections  to  this 
method  were  soon  strongly  presented. 
There  were  few  teachers  that  cnuld  them- 
selves talk  Latin  fluently  and  accurately. 
The  boy's  intellectual  jiowers  were  not  i»d- 
Tunctid  by  leivriitiig  the  euuivalents  in  I^tin 
for  thn  common  inalerial  ol)jw.'ta  wliich  he 
met  with  daily,  and  they  were  of  little  or 
no  use  in  helping  him  to  read  the  Latin 
authors,  the  comprehension  of  whose  ideas 
was  to  form  one  main  instrument  in  bis 
culture.  A  kind  of  medium  way  wiiji  sug- 
gested, especially  by  Locke  and  Hamilton 
(j.w.)  The  language  ought  t-o  he  learned 
by  induction.  A  Lntin  sentence  must  be 
pU<M?d  before  the  pupil.  The  teacher  must 
tr'll  him  the  mntning  of  the  iietilcnce.  And 
then  the  pupil  is  to  discover  what  forms 
inaicato  t)ii«  ennnnction  in  ii  stenti'nce,  and 
what  fonni  indicate  that,  and  thus  he 
lrarn>  to  form  a  grammar  fur  himself,  and 
by  n  Kimilar  prot-uss  in  regaril  to  words  be 
funnK  a  dictionary  for  himself  tracing  the 
variuuH  meaniiigs  of  the  words  to  some  ori- 
ginal iiuUon.  Jaeotot.  added  to  this  that 
tJie  pupil  must  be  coiitla«d  at  first  to  one 


book  whici)  he  iiHimHiumt  to  neiBOij. 
He  must  know  every  word  and  sontencs 
of  it  at  his  ting«rs'  «uds,  mid  hariog  mui- 
t(TWI  this  ho  will  bo  able  to  find  wiihin 
iiome  part  of  it  the  KoliltJOD  of  all  tlw  dilS- 
culties  which  he  may  cncounti^r  in  Ui 
further  reading  of  books  in  the  lanstmne. 

In  more  reoi^nt  timi^  u  furtiier  ciuuige 
has  takrn  place  in  tlie  tniching  of  iMim, 
It  is  now  genendly  rec<igni.-ie<l,  as  s  r«8ilh 
of  comparative  phtlulugy,  that  inlle«tic«S 
are  the  remnants  of  wordii.  There  is  that  ID 
an  intlect«d  language  like  Idtiu  no  simpli 
word  in  «  sentence,  but  every  word  coiv- 
tains  at  legist  two  portions.  The  tirit  i* 
the  root,  the  other  )ndicat«s  the  rolation 
of  the  idea  of  the  root  to  the  other  id(M 
expressed  in  the  other  words  of  thft  »ta-  , 
tencc.  Th«  pupil,  it  is  nrg;urd,  sbinld  I«  i 
taught  to  distinguish  from  the  vtiry  fin* 
between  these  two  portions  of  the  word, 
and  he  should  learn  as  soon  as  possible  the 
radical  idea  of  the  root  and  the  oiigintl 
meaning  of  the  inflection.  A  knowledgi 
of  the  radical  idea  of  the  root  U  the  b»a* 
of  all  lexical  knowledge.  Aknowledgtof 
the  original  meaning  of  tike  inflection  it  ■ 
knowledgeof  syntax, and  thereforea  know- 
ledge of  the  inflection  should  not  be  mftr 
rated  from  a  knowledge  of  its  meuun^ 
Many  of  the  more  recent  lAtin  gmmma  ' 
have  carried  out  more  or  lesa  ni00e«fpl|7  I 
this  mode  of  trenching  Latin,  basfld  oocOBl* 
panitive  |)hilology. 

The  greitt  point  of  discusdon  in  MB- 
nection  with  the  tencliing  of  lAtin  i*  bfl* 
we  should  bpj;in  to  teach  Latin.  The  wb- 
Be«|uent  stagiK  of  the  process  admit  ftlsoc' 
iUscuBnion,  but  there  is  no  seriouK  dift^ 
ence  among  educators,  except  in  rej^anJW 
two  poiiita  mentioned  already,  the  wiitiag 
of  Latin  proM  and  the  wriliiiK  of  lAtiu 
verse.  Speaking  generally,  the  onnclunoa 
to  which  most  educatioidsts  bai'e  comn  b 
that  Latin  prose  sliould  he  employed  mItIv 
as  a  means  of  impressing  the  gnimmatirv 
fonusacciiratelyandlinnlyon  themmrnorf, 
and  that  Latin  verse  should  bs  loft  to  thW 
who  have  a  taste  for  it. 

The  literature  on  this  subjwt  is  iv' 
mense,  very  ninny  discussions  of  thr  laf*- 
ject  appe/iring  in  pamphlet  form.  I> 
regard  to  the  value  of  Liitin  as  n  nxiMiiaf 
edm»tion,  mention  may  be  made  ol  Hc- 
biirt,  Boimke,  Schmidt,  Kewnuui,  Schndf, 
a  verygood  pamphlet  by  Joiies,  uid  StMfi 
on  a  LibTol  Education,  edtt«(l  by  Fansr, 
and  on  the  other  side  P&uben,  Hodg»<i> 


nd  Biiin.  On  tb«  teAchini;  of  LAtin  a 
Kid  hktoricAl  Account  is  to  be  found  in 
kAuntRTK  drjKfiirht''  drr  I'lidnijii'/ik.  Dritter 
Titril,  p.  Jilt.  iMost  of  i.hn  books  on  thp 
'ftluc  of  I^tin  nlnn  iliNciixK  mrlliodH  of 
Baching.    Morrnnoiicrn  eliortji  cnnbesPBii 

tfae  irorkx  of  Wilhelm,  l«ttniiiiin,  Pttf- 
bae,  and  Et^kiU-in.  Bonk-t  on  Uymnnxial 
USioffOffik,  such  Its  Niigelshftch's,  Rotli's, 
IdiDudt's,  aiu)  Thririg*s,  dtBouss  the  qnts- 
tinn.  Dr.  Docialdaon,  s'liiur  priiii.'i[)nl  of 
tbt  tJniveruty  of  St  Andrews,  hiia  (im- 
Imttl  s  now  method  of  t«aijlu[ig  Lutin 

kn  tttnbodiment  of  the  ideas  of  tills 
Kn  in  his  KUm^nUtrj/  Lalin  Gramnuir 
0dtan,  ISJ^O).  S«€  also  Classicu  Cub- 
nru. 

LfttiB  (Pr«nanoiation  of). — Thfi  (jum- 
tiOB  of  Uie  projinncifttion  of  Ivitin  hna 
«me  into  ^rwit  promini-nce  Hincc  thu 
^liabus  of  Latiu  proniiiioiation  pnipttrud 
at  the   r^uest   of   the    hi^itd    niustiTs   of 

iblic   schools   of   EiigiiLrid   »ppe;ired   lii 

The  need  of  ti  chttnge  in  tlie  En^- 

pronunciation  of  Latin  had  come  to 

*t»«ngly  felt.  Each  nation  is  inclined 
to  follow  in  the  pronuneintion  of  Ijatin 
tte  Buno  method  which  it  follows  in  the 
prODiiooiAtioo  of  its  own  htnt;ua<ro.  Thus 
til*  TtAlJAns  pronounce  ci  as  eld,  tlie  Oer- 
■Dtot  ru  ns  01,  fttid  the  French  Articulate 
"Wy  tijrllabln  with  a  sh'ght  aeeentimtion, 
1W  nMuIt  of  this  pmctioe  in  Englnjid 
*M  a  wider  diwrgence  from  whnt  wiis 
•cknowledjted  on  all  hnnila  to  In;  the  pro- 
BimmtJon  of  tbu  RomnnB  themsdves  in 
ttn  time  of  Cicero  thiin  wiis  to  b«  found 
in  anr  oUier  country.  All  other  nations 
Wained  th«  souuda  of  the  vowels  a,  <-,  », 
f  which  were  ^ven  to  tlit.-m  hy  Uiu 
noniaas  ;  th«  Enfjlisli  alone  pronounced 
s.  e,  i,  u,  ns  a  iny**''.  e  in  meat,  i  in  piris, 
«tii!  u  in  hum.  They  also  uniformly 
nitndcd  c  and  ff  before  -f-  and  i  soft.,  as  in 
«tly,  fin.  Tbiww  pronunciations  create 
"^■dw  to  *  rw«Hy  RppreJiension  of  nin-ny 
sf  the  fivcta  luid  principles  of  compjirative 
lAilology,  and  luimo  scholars  rcsolvt^  t«  ' 
Bile  an  effort  to  n-Htorc  in  EngliKh  schools 
ftp  exact  pronutipintion  of  vowoU,  consn-  . 
■Uta,  ana  diphthongs  practised  in  lh« 
fine  of  Cicero,  For  the  ncttlenicnt  of 
w.  iiaevtJOR  ampti^  mat4^rinlB  were  sup- 
jW  oy  the  musterly  work  of  Corssen, 
PAw  AvMprac/ie,  Vokalinmuf  imd  Brtn- 
•Mjf  der  iaUinigehfn  Spraclie,  2nd  edi- 
-Hm,  18^.  Tlie  task  WU8  iissigni'd  to 
FMnkmts  Palmer  and  H.  A.  J.  Munro. 


The  principnl  points  in  their  scheme  are 
that  the  vowels  should  be  pronounced  as 
by  nil  ContinpiitAJ  nations,  that  e  and  jf 
should  always  be  pronounced  hard,  and 
thnt  «  or  i>  should  nlwnys  he  pronounced 
lU  IB.  Thus  vivi  jiorB  and  vicwijii,  are  to 
bi-  pronounced  ipj'ipa  urokr  and  tpikiMi/ii, 
and  Cir.iro  as  Kiknro.  This  mode  of  pro- 
nunciation, though  recommended  by  tho 
greatest  authorities,  has  not  succeedwl  in 
gaijiing  a  permanent  footing,  and  has  Iteen 
adopted  only  sporadically.  The  innova- 
tion is  deemed  too  great.  It  Is  easy  to 
dftprmine  broadly  what  was  the  pronun- 
ciation of  Latin  in  Cicero's  time,  but  there 
nre  many  points  that  still  remain  un- 
settled, and  all  that  can  bo  done  is  an 
approjcimu-tion.  A  new  attempt,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  made  to  hring  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  Augustan  agu  into  vogue. 
Tlie  Cambridge  Philological  Society  has 
issued  a  pamphlet  entitled  Thf.  i'ranun- 
ci'Uioit  of  Latin  in  the  Augualitn  Period, 
which  has  received  the  general  approba 
tion  of  nearly  all  the  classical  professors 
and  lecturers  in  Cambridge  University. 
It  ia  expected,  therefore,  tlia.t  this  pro- 
nuneintion will  be  widely  adopted  in  the 
lectures  of  that  University.  The  pam- 
phlet was  submitted  to  the  Oxford  Plulo- 
Ingicnl  Society  and  obtained  its  approval, 
anil  accordingly  it  is  lihely  that  its  pro- 
posals wilt  be  carried  into  practice  in  the 
University  of  OxfonL  And  if  the  pro- 
fessors and  lecturers  of  both  Universitiea 
employ  the  suggested  pronunciation,  it  is 
probable  that  schoolmasters  will  follow 
(«•«  an  article  by  Mr.  Postgate,  in  Clit^i- 
tal  R«vi<^w,  April  18S7).  But  there  are 
diSIculties  in  the  way.  and  the  success  of 
the  effort  cannot  be  predict«d  with  cer- 
tainty. 

Uesides  the  pronunciation  of  the  leU 
t:er8,  teachers  have  raised  the  question  of 
pronouncing  according  to  tlie  ((unntities. 
These  qunntitie-s  are  ordinarily  neglected, 
:  except  when  the  Roman  accentuation 
'  compels  attention  to  thp.ra.  The  general 
taw  of  Roman  accentuation  requires  that 
if  the  penult  is  long  the  urcent  must  be 
on  it  ;  if  the  penult  is  short  the  accent  is 
on  the  antepenult.  Thus  Romanes  has 
the  accent  on  the  penult,  noiiiles  has  tho 
iicoent  on  the  antepenult.  But  ordinarily 
lioth  tliese  words  nre  grossly  mispro- 
nounced. Romnnos  is  pronounced  RS- 
indnti»,  whereas  it  shoald  be  R0nin.n6», 
and  nohUfis  is  pronounced  nil'>ti?«,'Hhtit%»B 
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it  should  be  nAbllrii.  Our  proiiundntion 
is  thus  gfrtieniUy  very  far  wrong  in  i]Uini 
tity,  iiDd  it  in  likely  tliut  u  RomiLii  would 
not  huve  iiiii]ifi'!i1uuil  ua,  evtii  if  we  IiJid 
Bpokeii  their  laii^uit^e  (guile  uccurulely  us 
rea[H?ct8  (^rauiiuar  ntid  cbciioe  of  words. 
A  fullier  proposal  wa«  made  by  Kitsclil 
that  not  only  should  ^1  syllable?  that  ai« 
Iftng  be  proiiouiicpiJ  long,  but  an  efl'ort 
should  V>e  tnnde  I«  diEtinguish  in  the  rase 
of  words  long  Iiy  position,  those  that  are 
natumlly  long  iind  thiiEi^  thut  owe  their 
length  to  ponitioii.  TIius  iis  the  a  of 
*/uUKr  is  long  anil  the  a  at  jmler  is  slinrt, 
a  in  malrit  should  be  prououm^ed  longer 
than  the  a  iu  palrtn.  For  the  sanie  reason 
«W,  to  eat,  should  .m  pronounced  louger 
than  ftse,  to  be  {Opureiil/i,  vol.  iv.  p.  760), 
The  age  of  Cicero  is  adopted  as  the  norm 
for  the  pronundntion.  There  can  be  do 
doubt  that  alike  in  eurlier  and  1at«r  times 
the  pronunciation,  both  in  regard  to  the 
acceiituntinn  uiid  individual  Iett«ra,  differed 
from  that  whidi  prevailed  at  the  entl  of 
the  Republic.  Corssen's  wock  is  the 
great  work  mi  the  subject  of  the  pronun- 
ciation and  accentuation  of  Latin.  The 
subject  has  also  lieien  discussed  by  Munro, 
Ellis,  Roby  (in  his  (irninnmr),  and  on 
accentuation  Henri  Weil  and  Louis  Ben- 
loew  have  written  a  treatise. 

Latin  Verse.  ^>b  Vbbsk  Wbitino 
and  PvBuc  SrimoLs. 

Law  (Educational). — In  this  article  a 
summary  is  given  of  the  Education  Ltiw 
at  presi-nt  in  force  in  Enghiiid  and 
Wales,  fiootland,  Imland,  Austrin,  Bel- 

fitim,  France,  Holland,  RuEsio,  India, 
l»ly,  the  Stat*  of  Maasachusetta  {typical 
of  the  United  Stat*B,  where  ejich  State 
has  its  OWD  education  law),  the  Province 
of  Ontario  (typical  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada),  Saxony  (typical  of  North  Ger- 
many), the  Province  of  South  Australia 
(typic-al  of  tho  Australian  Provinces),  wid 
the  Cant'in  of  Zurich  (typical  of  the  Can* 
tonx  of  Swit;ierland ). 

Eni/lmui  ajtd  H'atf.s. — The  develop- 
ment of  popular  education,  nide  hy  s^e 
with  tilt!  rslension  of  the  franchise,  oc- 
oapien  a  most  prominent  placv  in  the  his- 
tory of  England  for  the  last  fifty  years. 
Pr«vi(mB  to  IH39  Parliament  exerciswl  no 
din'ct  control  over  any  of  the  <'duciitJoiial 
institutions  of  the  coucitry.  And  even 
now,  though  several  Acts  of  Parliament 
have  be«u  passed  am  en  ding  and  remodelling 
iho  "institution  of  the  v&rious  corporate 
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bodies  which  provide  superior  itnd 
dary  education^ the  nnivp.rsitiPK,  coIlt<gi% 
endowed  public  and  gnunnuu-  ochoolt — 
yet  the  Legislature  Iws  stopped  short  <4 
actual  interference  in  tho  educationtl 
work  done  under  the  control  of  iImm 
bodies.  With  regard  to  elementary  (Va- 
cation, however,  it  has  gone  a  step  furtJbtr. 
In  Ii<39  it  found  this  branch  of  educs- 
tion  entirely  in  the  hands  of  private 
individuals  or  voluntary  assocsatiiou. 
Prominent  among  thpse  latt<tr  w*re 
'  British  and  Foreign  School  Societ 
founded  in  1808  as  the  rpault  of  the  i 
cational  revival  initiated  liy  JoBrph 
caster,  and  the  ■  National  Society  (or  1 
moting  the  Education  of  tlie  Poor  b  i 
Principles  of  the  Church  tA  Engb 
established  three  years  later  (1811) 
give  aid  in  money  and  books  to 
elementary  schools  in  which  the  Ckl 
Catechism  w^os  (aught.  In  that  year  1 
liaroent  voted  3O,0U0i!,  for  the  purpote  U 
elementary  education,  and  fortn«da  Com- 
niittee  of  the  Privy  Council  to  adminilttr 
and  distribute  the  sum  voted.  This  l^ni- 
mittee  at  first  restricted  its  gmnti  in  kid 
to  the  erection  of  schools  which  wen  in 
connection  either  with  the  National  Sodrl/ 
or  the  Bi-itish  and  Foreign  School  Bodrij. 
Some  years  latf-r  it  extf'udnd  its  gnuitt  lO 
Roman  Catholic  and  other  denoniiiuttioDsl 
schools.  The  principle  upon  which  ihtii 
grants  were  administered  was  that  of  sop- 
plementing  local  effort  in  tlae  building  df 
schools.  They  offered  10c.  per  ImskI  It* 
every  child  to  Im  accommodated,  and  r* 
[|uired  that  the  n^st  of  the  cost  should  be 
provided  by  local  subscriptions,  la  ra- 
turn  the  Couiiuitte<>  insisted  that  tJief 
tures  should  be  read  daily  in  the  i 
and  that  the  schools  should  submit 
spection  by  ita  officers.  In  1M3 
were  made  towards  the  erection  of  school' 
masters'  houses  and  training  oolli^;o«.  In 
1)^46  minutes  were  issued  by  the  Ccn 
mittee  providing  for  annual  p«ytni^t«  is 
augmentation  of  salaries  ol  toichcrs  Ja 
charge  of  schools  which  obtaiuod  ccrtii- 
cates  of  merit  by  examination.  The  next 
st«p  taken  (in  1H46)  by  the  Committee  of 
Council  was  to  recognise  pupil- teocbeititf 
thirteen  ycjirs  of  age  and  upwards,  and  ta 
make  payments  to  tliem  on  oondltMn  tt 
tlieir  parents  conisenting  to  an  appremiof 
sltip  of  four  or  fivn  years.  Substa&tiaJ  i " 
was  also  granted  to  the  training 
which  reeeir«d  these  pupO-teachcn  > 
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\A  of  th<Hr  apprmtticpsliip.  In  spite  of 
encourngcmnnbt  it  was  found  that 
nuui^F  (li«trict«  vvm  unnblo  to  tako 
vantage  of  tJio  UmnfiLa  oflVrod  by  thi; 
Cotnttiittee  of  Council.  By  thci  principle 
:0|>t*<d  the  Coinniitt»«  only  lielpL'd  thoxu 
ho  were  able  to  help  tliemselvtiB,  and  in 
y  pcx>r  dialriuU  the  Mohoula  wure  uii- 
il«  to  maiutain  themaelvea  in  t<tliuieiu'y 
-vrant  of  ulequate  futtda,  Aucordingly 
IK5.t  Pi-rliameiit  increased  its  annual 
t  so  OK  to  onnblo  a  capitation  grant  to 
ramM  hy  ntr.i/ schools  on  each  scholar 
duly  iivfmjj:^  ait«nclance  who  should 
e  a  minimum  of  192  uttenditncea  in 
sebool-y«ar.  This  grant  was  extended 
tmon  schools  in  1856.  In  18t>0  the 
tuntit^rsof  theComuiilt««of  Coumril  wcra 
digested  into  a  eode  ;  and  in  1862,  ufter 
RKlsidershle  discussion  in  the  country  iLnd 
in  Furliamenc,  the  '  Revised  Code'  became 
Jaw.  Under  the  Reviswi  Code  direct  pay- 
Inenbi  to  t«icher»  were  abolisiied  :  the 
{isnt  ratmrd  wfts  to  bo  paid  directly  to  the 
kana^rs,  who  wnrc  left  to  appoint  what 
IcMcbers  they  plensed,  provided  that  the 
|nquircm«ntii  of  the  Code  were  complied 
%itli.  Grant*  wore  to  be  paid  ns  hcreto- 
tan  upon  the  uv^rage  ntteiidauce,  and, 
tot  the  first  time,  u/mn  the  iiviivitlnai  r.r.- 
Untinatian  of  thr  nr.holarn.  In  1870  the 
attm  vot«d  liy  Purliatiiciil  had  reachod 
640,000/.  Tho  schools  under  inspection 
fctd  aceoramoJation  for  1,878,.''81  scliokra, 
■nd  1,693,059  scholoTBon  the  boohs,  llinre 
Vere  nearly  15,000  certilied  leucliers,  iLud 
2,500  students  resident  in  tlie  tiuiuing 
(K>U(f{M.  This  takes  us  down  to  the  year 
1870,  the  dose  of  the  purely  voluntary 
Vraof clementaryeducation.  In  February 
Of  that  year  a  bill  was  brought  into  the 
IWIi-imcnt  elected  on  the  extended  fran- 
aloM  by  Mr.  W,  E.  Forster,  and.  aft^ir  a 
lon^  and  animnti^  dUcilsxion  thrnugliout 
that  M-Minn,  bncnmi;  law  (on  August  9, 
nnder  thn  titli;  of '  an  Act  to  provide 
Titan'  Kducation  in  England  And 
r,'  Tho  proviniona  of  this  Act  have 
further  amcndi^d,  supplementiul,  and 
■t(«nRlli«ned  by  Hubse[|uent  Acts  passi^d 
la  1873,  1876, 1879,  and  1880.  Tht.i  .\rt, 
^liUe  reoogiiUtnK  thfi  existing  schools 
iDMfeT  DenoniiRalionul  Budiis,  and  giving 
hcOitiee  for  their  further  developmunt, 
BlMed  side  by  aide  with  them  '  Board  ' 
BchooU,  managed  by  publicly  -  elected 
School  Boards,  and  supported  by  local 
*iiUt,  school  fees,  and  Qoveriuneot  gninta. 


This  piece  of  lej^lation  has  resulted  in 
very  largely  increaaing  the  supply  of 
schools  under  inspection,  so  that  they 
had  in  ISBfi  accommodation  for  i,9S8,71H 
RchoIarB,  and  4,412.14>l  scholars  on  tho 
hooks.  For  the  leading  provisions  of  thn 
Elementary  Education  I^w  ns  at  present 
(lKB7)in  force  wn articles  i^cuooi.  BfiAKiifl 

and  SCHOOL-ATTKNIiASCE  COMUnTKKS  and 

Code. 

Scollatui.—PoT  three  centuries  prior 
to  the  passing  of  the  Elementary  Edu- 
cation Act  for  Scotland,  the  systeui  of 
parochiftl  schools,  which  were  born  of  tho 
impulse  given  by  John  Knox  (?.i'-)  to 
popular  education,  and  were  established 
in  every  parish  by  an  ordinance  of  King 
Jumes  in  1696,  sufficed  fortheeducjitioital 
want*  of  the  Scotch  people.  The  Act  of 
the  Scutch  Parliament  of  that  year  re- 
(|uired  a  parochial  school  to  be  opened  in 
every  parish  under  a  school [uaster,  who 
was  to  be  chosen  on  the  advice  of  the 
parochial  minister ;  and  the  proprietors 
were  bound  to  meet  and  vote  the  sum 
■  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  seliool 
and  for  tlie  salary  of  the  teacher,  and 
to  furnish  the  tejicher  wirh  a  suitable 
dwelling.  But  the  split,  which  took  place 
in  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  184.1,  and 
the  founding  of  tlie  Free  Church  by  the 
side  of  the  national  Presbyterian  Olinrch, 
brought  two  rival  ministci-s  into  each 
parish,  and  thus  created  insuperable  dllG- 
culties  to  the  harmonious  working  of  a  ays- 
tem  which  depended  largely  for  initiatave 
and  efficient  working  u|K)n  t/tf  iiiiiiist4.'r  of 
the  parish.  Rival  schooU  were  established 
ill  many  cases,  and  education  in  i^cotland 
lan;>uislied  from  lack  of  means  and  divided 
interests.  This  stale  of  things  continued 
down  to  1872.  when  the  feeling  bocarae 
general  that  the  time  had  come  to  put  an 
end  to  a  system  which  had  had  its  day, 
and  that  an  Act  on  similar  lines  to  the 
Act  which  had  been  passed  in  England  in 
lfi70  was  necessary  to  placR  public  educn- 
tion  in  Scotland  on  a  proper  footing. 
Accordingly  the  English  Parliament 
[Kissed  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  and 
placad  its  administration  under  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council  for  Scotland 
(commonly  called  the  Scotch  Education 
Dfipartinent).  This  Act  eatabliabod  a 
School  Board  in  every  parish,  with  mo<l« 
of  election  and  general  powers  similar  to 
thoee  laid  down  in  the  Engll^i  AcL  Tho 
School  Board  was  to  hav«  the  vn).>.ta\  eft. 


«ll  pftrot-hiftl  Echools  existing  at  the  paas- 
ing  of  the  Act,,  wliether  they  were  ele- 
TDentnry  or  town  GchnolE,  itcad^dies,  high 
Bchoole,  or  gnimiDiirEchonU  ;  and  in  Addi- 
tion hud  tho  [lower  of  erecting  ftjid  nifLin- 
taiiiiiig  new  Boliools  whcrs  tlie  need  of 
BUob  vras  proved  to  tlie  GallEfncUon  of  the 
Scot^'h  Departiueut  to  ejuEt,  ProvisioiiB 
as  to  lil)erty  of  conBcienoe,  coiupulBory 
school  at t«iiil Slice,  payujetitcf  fees  of  m- 
digC'nt  chilijren  by  the  '  parochial  board,' 
an^  tnndo ;  regulations  for  the  inspecliou 
of  schools,  pnyment  of  Government  grants, 
the  qunliticntiniis  of  teach e m,  A'c,  on  the 
BAine  principles  ng  those  laid  down  in  the 
English  code,  which  'm  also  nnniin-IIy  laid 
OD  the  iJible  of  liotli  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment by  the  8oot*:h  Edui^ation  Dcpiirt- 
menl,  and  beconiPE  pa,rt  of  the  i-ducution 
law  fur  Scollaiid.  Grants  are  paid  on 
behalf  of  ail  schools  ouder  School  Boards, 
except  the  '  higher  claas  public  schools '  as 
deijnetl  by  the  Act.  It  will  be  noted  then 
that,  in  contmdislinctioii  to  England  and 
Wales,  School  Boarde  arp  universal  in 
8(^tland,  and  turthtr,  that  they  have  the 
nianngemcut  of  schools  covering  a  wider 
range  than  mere 'i-lementiiry  education," 
OS  the  term  is  uudcrsl^nd  in  England.  In 
other  resfject.5  the  Scotch  and  Engli&h 
education  laws  are  practically  identical. 

Inland.- — Thr  syatein  of  national  edu- 
cation is  bused  on  the  principle  of  conj 
hinrii  literary  and  inonil,  and  arparatc 
religious  instruction  to  children  of  all  per- 
euusions.  The  system  is  administered  by 
a  board  of  twenty  eomiiiiGEioners,  called 
the  CoHimt»«('nfr*  o/  A'ntlcriul  E'htraliun 
in  Jrrlattd,  incorporated  by  Royal  charter. 
Ten  of  these  must  be  Protestant,  and  ten 
Boman  Catholic.  Appointments  to  vacan- 
cies are  made  by  the  Lord -Lieu  tenant. 
Tills  Board  administers  tlie  Parliamentary 
grant,  and  reports  annually  to  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant.  The  Kchoola  eligible  for  the 
grant  are  first,  vriirii  trhooU,  i.e  schools 
TMted  either  in  the  CommiBsionerB  or  in 
trustees  (or  the  purpose  of  Iming  niiiin- 
tained  as  Niiliuiiul  schools  ;  and  secondly, 
non-vmled  tcJumlii,  the  property  of  privat* 
individuals.  Both  these  cliisses  of  schocils 
are  under  the  control  of  patrons  or  local 
BianiigerB.  who  must  1*  eitlier  clergymen 
or  peraoDB  of  good  pi^ition.  Tliei-e  are 
also  model  sohooU,  of  which  the  Cominis- 
aionera  are  themselves  the  patrons.  The 
Oommiasioners  award  aid  towards  the 
payment  of  t«achen,  aud  supply  of  books 


and  school  requisite*,  and  (in  th«  e*»t 
I  rcsti^  schools)  towards  buihliog  nkI  fur- 
I  nishing  school -houses,  and  (in  Rom«  cum) 
I  towHr<:s    provi<ling    teachers'  rmidrttcM. 
The  iiid   grunted   to  non-vestiid    tchooli 
consists  of  salary,  results  fees,  grataitif^ 
I  books,    and    sdiool    rMiuisites,   and    tin 
,  benefits  of  inspection  and  training.    Be- 
aidea  the  ordinary  scIiooIe,  vcwtedaud  non- 
ve»ted,  there  are  (1)  tliree  kinds  of  mo 
schools  for  the  promotion  of  united  i 
tion,  to  exhibit  to  the  surrounding  e 
the  most  approv«d  tnothods  of  lit 
and  scientific  instruction,  and  to  «liio 
young  persona  for  the  office  of  ten 
In  these    schools  thi?  CommissiotMn 
point  and  dismiss  all  tfnchers  and  offiwn 
regulate   the  course  of  instruction, 
exercise  all  the  rights  of  patrons, 
are  also  (2)  Agricultural  National  scho 
to  which  fanua  or  gardens  are  attache 
and  (3)  a  few  schools  in  which  specisJ  1 
dustrial   instruction — principally  in 
broidery  and  other  advanced  kinds  of  i 
dlevork — is  given.      Special  regulatio 
are  in  force  for  providing  tlint  any  clii 
may  be  withdrawn  (roni   any  rr.ligiouK  i 
struction  of  which  his  parents  or  gm 
diane  di^ipprove.     Only  larnirn  nui 
recognised  as  teachers.    Tmchemmuitl 
persons  of  Cbristian   sentiment,  imli 
with  a  sjiirit  of  obedience  to  the  Uw< 
loyalty  to  their  Bovf  reign  ;  of  good  bu 
and  must  hare  been  examiiied  and 
nounced    competent    by    the    inspec 
The  Commissionens  have  under  their* 
elusive  control  a  boarding  training  colli 
entirely   suppc'rted   by   the   Governme 
grunt.     I'he  salaries  of  National  teadie 
are  regulated  by  n  fixed  scale,  ace 
to   the   class   of   certificate    held 
teacher.      In    addition  to  their 
teachers  receive  '  results  fees,'  according  I 
a  fixed  scale  for  each  class  and  eocfa 
ject  taught.     In  one  particular  the 
missionera  exercise  a  powpr  unknown  I 
the  law  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  I 
is  in  exercising  control    over  the  I 
used  in  the  schools  receiving  aid. 
Board  has  itself  puhlislied  some  at 
books  and   sanctioud  others.     The  ua 
the   books   specified  in  the  Board's 
whether  published  or  sanctioned  by 
Coniniissioners,  is  not  compulsory,  but  tbf' 
titles  of  all  otlier  books  which  patroDiir 
managers  of  schools  intentt  to  uao  vmA 
be  notified  to  the  ConiQitBianen  bnftf" 
introduction,  and  muctnot  beusMl  if  thif< 
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Gnuik  ot  ttook*  nri!  mndi'.  by  the 
A  pnifcruiuiiiii  nf  inKtniTjtion  and 
iuutiiiii  u  iHBUed,  nccontiTi);  In  whic!i 
ta  feed  «re  paid.  Tim  Ktundiinl  ot  at- 
lemts  r«actied  a.ud  re<)utrecl  in  euch 
of  school  life  in  coiisidtirubly  lower 
for  chB  corrospoiidiuK  yeur  in  Eug- 
id  itnd  ^cotl»nd,  as  mi^bt  naturally  be 
sprcbnd  from  the  condition  of  tlic  [wpu- 
ktion.  thr  nhMtnni  of  any  law  of  coui- 
olMry  tchool  nttondiiiiM',  nnd  tbo  coTO' 
mtivelj  loumr   '  avtrnigii    uttondance  ' 

BUILIOd. 

JtMfn'a. — Pulilic  Hlr-mnntnry  icIiooU 
n  of  tU'O  Iciiids,  priuiary  ki^IkhiU  and 
Wg^iersolioola.  Tht?  public kw  of  Auntria 
Ptqnires  that  there  aliall  Iw  i\  primary  school 
•herever  there  are  forty  cliildreu  of  school 
1^  within  a  rodiuR  of  an  hour's  walk,  and 
>  hiiTgher»chool  .oniuperiorpriui^ryschool, 
b  mA  school  district.  Tho  8exes  are,  as 
■  rulp,  mixed  thnsughoiit  the  primnryand 
the  lownr  clniinMi  burgher  schools,  but  aro 
M•nt(^d  in  thi?  Iiighcir  clnjuHts  of  thf  lattif  r 
•mooU.  I'ri  tnarj' I'd  ucntion  is  f  rue  til  rough - 
mt  botli«Unic!ntnrj-iind  supprior^iulesin 
Mttit  of  Um>  proviucps  of  the  Austrian  cm- 
JMB,  but  in  u  fnw  jirovincKS  only  the  ele- 
WQtuygruilAtKfrM!.  Schools  are  claasitierl 
■ceonltng  to  tht^  nntiitH-r  of  ulnsse^  into 
*hich  they  nre  divided.  A  uonipleto  ele- 
tufcl^rj'  ttfhoiil,  fomprisiuK  both  a  i)ritiiury 
tod  burjclHinx-'hodl, should  httvoeightclusses 
<t[  about  eighty  Hc'liolurs  tiich,  but  many 
•thoola  liav«  fewer — seven,  six,  or  even 
Ei«— L-laMes.  Att^jidanve  is  uonipulsory 
(rom  seven  yeftn  of  Bjtc.  It  is  the  custom  in 
Hiuiy  parts  of  Aoxtrisfor  amaster  to  take 
tillM^  of  a  class  of  scholarB  on  their  en- 
Inaee  into  the  school,  and  to  carry  them 
Ibragh  aU  the  clastteK  of  the  school  from 
belaiw«rttotb«' highest..  The  piemen (ary 
k^Ir  an-  utipportfd  by  a  local  authority, 
■bicfa  htm  alio  control  ovnr  the  snl)jccts  of 
iutraction  and  the  methods  cniployrid,  hut 
ponxlly  anwpt*  tho  guidance  of  the  State 
WllturiUat.  Uort  burgher  ecIiooIb  have 
Monedcd  with  thnm  cnntinuation  schools 
hr  tfane  who  tin  not  attimd  tho  hi)'h(*r 
Wide  Mchooln,  at  which  attvndunce  is  coin- 
lf»l«»*y  tili  the  age  «f  lifUM'tJ.  Hmiill  fees 
n  ckaised,  but,  in  ciumi  of  povtTty.  thpy 
remtRad.  Tli«  continuation  schools 
W  WpportMl  partly  by  the  Slate  and 
tU^  hy  the  local  auUioritien.  Kelow  tlie 
■incntary  scbouls  ttio  Kindi-r);urteii,  or 
Wwt  Bcliool,  is  fouDi)  ill  vpry  many  places, 
MduofficuJly  racoigniscd,  tliough  not  aided 


hy  Stale  grant.  In  these  schools  the 
maxims  of  Froelwl  are  carriod  out  with  a 
thoroughness  and  suoce^  which  hna  niodo 
the  Austrian  infant  schools  tlie  modols  for 
nil  recent  improvements  in  the  methods  of 
instruction  of  childron  under  seven  years 
of  age,  Aliove  the  elemenWry  schoola 
stand  the  secondary  Huhoola,  ulassil)eil,asiu 
Saxony  {q.i\),  into  Real  schools,  Ro;il  gym- 
nasia, and  i"yninasia.  Alwve  thesf  ngnin 
are  the  polytechnic  schools  and  the  univer- 
sities. There  are  also  normal  schools  for 
teaehfira,  supported  by  the  Stato,  of  which 
the  Pa'ttagogium  at  Vienna  liasu  very  high 
reptitalioii  for  the  excellence  of  its  train- 
ing of  teachers  for  the  public  dlcmontary 
schools. 

Jir.l^um. — The  elementary  schools  re- 
co^fiiised  ill  Belgium  are  either  public  (l.^ 
Oiitfernmeiit)  schools  or  private  (clerical) 
schools.  Thij  dual  system  of  schools  is 
the  outcome  of  the  long  and  BUcci?saful 
struggle  of  tho  clerical  authorities  against 
any  control  of  primary  education  by  the 
Slate.  Ah  a  consequence  of  this  the  law 
perraits  any  person  to  eataldish,  or  tcuch 
in,  o  school  without  control  or  inspection 
of  any  kind.  The  result  is  that  illiteracy 
alinunda  loan  extj-nt  unknown  in  any  Oth^^r 
Stat*^  of  Western  Eui'ope.  Attendanco 
at  school  ia  not  comptdsory.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  law  reiuires  that  there  must  1>6 
at  least  one  jmblia  school  in  each  oom- 
uiune.  These  schools  are  under  Govern- 
uient  inspection.  About  60  per  cent,  of 
the  child  population  is  being  educated  in 
public  schools.  The  cost  of  the  public 
education  is  defrayed  to  the  extent  of 
about  60  per  cent,  by  the  State,  1 7  per 
cent,  by  the  province,  and  33  per  cent. 
by  the  continnne.  Many  of  the  communal 
(public)  schools  and  clerical  (private) 
schools  are  free,  part,ially  or  entirely. 
Secondary  school  education  la  largely  sup- 
plid  hy  the  Uovemment  in  schools  of  two 
classes:  {a)  higher  elementary  or  middle' 
class  schoola,  with  a  fee  of  about  W».  a 
year  iand(A)socondaryschoolRor  Atheni^, 
with  a  fee  of  about  80jf.  a  year.  The  build- 
ings are  tiaually  erecltd  ut  the  cost  of  the 
town,  anil  the  expenses  of  maintenance 
over  and  above  the  schoid  fees  are  de- 
frayed by  the  State.  The  Athenee  at 
Brussels  contJiiiis  about  900  pupils.  Thei« 
are  four  universities  in  Belgium,  but  no 
polytechnic  achooU.  The  normal  school 
for  the  tiiiiniiiK  of  teachers  at  Brussels  is 
justly  celebrated.  TheTO  at*  a.\M>  ^iovwi^- 


meat  normikl  schooU  at  LiJ^ge  and  Ohenti  | 
the  former  for  teachers  of  elnssiea,  the 
lattor  for  tenchersof  science,  in  aeconrfn-ry 
schools.  All  the  schools  nideil  hy  Oovem- 
ment  nre  subject  to  Goverametit  Uispec- 
tion. 

France. — The  education  of  Frfiiiee  in 
in  tlie  hands  of  the  State,  repnweiitBU  by 
the  Minister  of  Public  Inalrucliou  and 
the  Pr^fets  of  de))artments.  The  Minister  | 
is  assisted  by  a  '  superior  council.'  which 
consists  of  memberH  elect«d  by  various  i 
university  bodies,  and  representatives  of  , 
various  other  intereaM— the  ffteultie«^,  the 
lyciies,  primary  education,  Jic. — ninety- 
eight  in  all.  The  members  are  elei:t«il 
for  four  years.  They  sit  in  general  sessions 
twice  0.  year,  but  an  executive  committee  ] 
of  fifteen  sits  coiiatuntly.  Subject  to  tliia 
superior  council  the  allaim  of  the  schools 
nre  managed  by  acidemia  councils  for 
secondary  aud  superior  eilucation,  and  for 
primnry  educatiou  departmental  councils. 
All  the  schools  are  under  the  iniipection 
of  ft  staff  of  inspectors,  who  are  directly 
under  the  control  of  the  Minister  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction.  The  duties  of  these  in- 
spectors is  limitiHl  to  seeing  that  the  law 
is  Iwing  duly  olwyed,  Subject  to  thu 
gpnenil  laws  and  regulations  issued  by 
the  Minister,  secondary  n.nd  sup-rior 
schools  may  be  conducted  by  person.i  not 
in  the  jitiy  of  the  State.  Hut  the  whole 
power  as  to  aiipointmont  of  teachers,  pro- 
gramme of  studies,  iiisp'ction,  die,  of 
primary  schools,  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Slate. 

For  the  purposes  of  primary  educa- 
tion there  is  a  School  Hoard  (law  of 
March  1H81)  in  every  commune,  com- 
posed of  the  raaire  and  others,  and  the 
iiiapeclor  of  primary  schools.  Attendance 
at  school  is  now  (since  ISW*}  compulsory. 
Exemption  is  obtained  by  examination  at 
the  age  of  eleven.  Primary  instruction 
is  gratuitous  (since  ltS8l)  ;  higher  ele- 
mentary, which  includes  technical  instruc- 
tion, is  aim  gratuitous  in  Paris  and  many 
of  the  large  towns.  A  sum  e<]ual  to  4 
per  cent,  of  the  four  so-called  *  quntres 
contributions  direcles,'  vix.  ;  (1)  real  pro- 
perty tax,  (3)  window  tax,  (.1)  movable 
property  tus.  (J)  license  fees,  must  lie  pro- 
vided (by  Uie  law  of  January  I,  1881)  by 
svery  commune  for  the  service  of  primary 
instruction.  Besides  this  sum.  every  com- 
mune (except  Ui«  poorest)  must  devot*  to 
the  aervioe  of  iU  primary  achooU,  before 


it  is  entitled  to  di 
aid,  one-Rfth  ot  the  loiMft'ttSnd  fruu 
the  following  lo<uil   sourcfa*  of  rev«iiiM: 
(I)  income  from  iLi  real  property,  (2)iU 
share  of  horse  and  carriage  dnty,  (3)  th« 
dog  tux,  (4)  the  net  incum«  from  the  octrai, 
{^)  income  from  highways,  markeU.  and 
fairs    If  the  total  amounts  thus  roisnl  its 
insufficient  for  the  servioe  of  the  schnnbi 
tlie  State  provides  the  deficiency.     Tb* 
ordinary  elemeDtary  school  age  in  Fr»iiM 
Ls  from   the  beginning  of  the  snvenlh  to 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  xrnr,  and  is  divii!«l 
intfl  three  courses.      Th«  ordinary  com- 
pulsory school  course  comprises  moral  snd 
'  civic '  instruction,  reading,  writinfi.  arrth' 
metic,  gmm war,  geography,  Ibe  history  of 
France,  drawing  and  music,  gymnastics, 
military      exercises     (boys),     needWorfi 
(pirls),  and  it   is  strictly  carried  out  in 
the  large  towns.     The  element*  of  scienM 
are  also  taught  asobject  lessons.    InstniC' 
tion  in  manual  work  has  latJ^ly  boen  intro- 
duced into  a  consideiuble  nnmbrr  of  til 
primary   schools  of  Paris.      Thn  hijtiiw 
eleniontary    schools,   complementary,  SM 
ttpprenticfship  schools  are  rntitlc<l  (linos 
1880)  to  share  in  the  subventions  Dw4e 
for  public  instruction.     Corporul  puiuA' 
ment  in  nit  French  sctiooU  of  cverv  t^A* 
is  forbidden,  and  is  absolutely  unkiiuwn. 
The  salaries  and  allowancrs  of  the  tencJicn 
are  determined  each  year  by  the  MiuitW 
on  the  proposal  of  tlie  pr^et,  and  by  tb* 
advice  of  the  <lcpartmental  oounciL    Vvti 
the  fact  that  the  funds  for  priinarj  edwA- 
tion  are  raised  by  the  commune,  it  will  bl 
seen  that  the  power  of  the  purse  nSU 
with  it  and  not  with  the  pr^fet  and  tl>* 
departmental  council,  and  conse<ju«Dtly  in 
the  larger  and  more  public-spirited  com* 
muiies  the  real  controlling  authority  vnl 
primary  education  is  the  communal  coun- 
cil.     Secondary   and    superior   rducation 
is  usually    subsidisi^    by  Imprrinl  taxs- 
tion.      In    this    cose   the   local  contiol  \t 
very  slight. 

Hnlland. —Here,  as  in  IMgiuin,  the 
law  permits  any  comjietent  pervon  tO«l*- 
blish  or  tench  in  a  school  without  control 
or  inspection  ;  the  sole  provixion  fof  ••■ 
suring  |>riuary  instruction  beinjt  thalthw* 
must  be  at  least  one  elementary  scbwd 
in  every  commune.  Altendatioe  it  w* 
compulsory  ;  school-feea  may  bedemuxM 
but  it  is  calculated  tliat  about  SOpfTMot 
of  the  schotars  are  exctised  fees.  TlwBl*** 
contributJOB  to  the  cost  of  primary  iiMtn^* 
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■on  mnj  rea«h  30  per  cent,  of  Uie  total 
ki*t.  lIoUiuKl,aloiieofContiiieatAlniitioii!i, 
■Dploys  tb«  Papil  -Teacher  Sj-st^m  in  staff- 
pg  its  teboolt.  KociliticA  for  gecondary 
Idneation  «xiKt,  but  the  educiitioii  aDbrded 
hr  tlttt  nmjoritv  of  tbc  secondary  s<-hool8 
k  tiot  of  th«  highvt  gmd*,  most  of  the 
(sbools  contenting  thcinMilv^  with  the 

feTiouJuIIl  of  th«  (iurman   Hrn\  HviwoU. 
ere  are   about  tliirty   gyiniiiuiiu   for  a 
^opolatioii  of  four  iiiillioMB. 
I     /iMJui.— Kdacatioit  forms  tli«  subject  of 
■>  apecial  departmeut  iu  «verf  province  of 
Britinh  India,  but  there  is  uo  eorreapood- 
big    df^gnrtiDent  in   the  Goverutueiit  of 
India.     Thi;  hrnA  of  poch  provincial  de- 
IfHTtment  iR  itylod  Dirpctor  of  Public  In- 
ttmotion  ;  snbnniJTint''  to  him  are  a  staiT 
p{  incpecton  uf  varioux  gi'odrs,  and  a  staH' 
ftt  t«ac)iers,  riuiging  from  prinoipnis  and 
profesaurs  uf  (.■ollHgua  to  aiouKtunt  masters 
to  primaiy  hl-IiuuIb.     Gotli  thn  iiiapfctin^ 
knd  leachiijg  staff  are  dividod  into  a  su- 
Mrior  and  inferior  Uat.     The  Education 
iVpartment,  aa  at   present  i:oiistitute<j, 
IDwca  ita  origin  to  the  fatuous  Despatch 
|of  tliaCourtof  l>ir^tors  of  the  East  ludia 
OiMBpanjr  in  l^rit,  which  has  been  called 
Ihtaisrter  of  education  in  India.    It  re- 
■HniaeiMled  :    (1)  the  coustitutiou   of  a 
Hpu«t«  rlf^parttnent  of  the  ailuiiiijstra- 
tioii  (or  ndiicatioTi,  (2)  the  institution  of 
Utvcrsitioii    at    tho    presideucy    towns, 
(l)tbo  eatabliiihmnnt  of  institutions  for 
tnining  tttochirn  of  ail  classes  of  schools, 
(1)  the  rnaiiiti^iuiici'  of  tJin  existing  (.io- 
VNUiient  collc^ii  nod   lii^li  schoolit,  and 
4BiDcr«aae  of  their  numlior  wbrn  necps- 
■ffi  (K)  tbe  e»tubliiihnii-nl  of  nnw  middip 
■AmIs,    (fi)  iucrvuKtsl   attention    to  ver- 
Mcnlar  schook,  indiK'-'ious  or  othi-r,  for 
riementar;  education,  (7)  thii  inlroduution 
of  a  system  of  RraiitB  iu-aid.     The  atten- 
tini    of  Uovemuieiit    wua   upt^ciully    di- 
tected  to  the  importance  of  placing  the 
BmiM  of  acquiring  useful  aiid  practical 
kMwledgt!  within  reach  of  the  fireat  [uass 
clttapeoplc.  TTic»«recoiumeDdations  were 
CM£nDM  by  a  despatch  of  the  Secretary 
o(8tfttetn  It^fi!).     The  English  language 
i*  tbe  median)  of  instruction  in  the  higher 
twadiBs,  and  tW  vcmncular  in  the  lower, 
^■lliili  b  taught  wherever  there  is  a  de- 
nud  for  it,  but  in  not  substituted  for 
th«  vernacular  languages  of  the  country. 
Tb  ^Bt«m  of  granCn-in-nid  is  l>a«od  on 
A*  principle  of  perfect  n-ligiousneutiality. 
&U  U  giren  («o  far  as  tho  requiroments 


of  each  particular  district  ns  compared 
with  other  districts  and  the  funds  at  llie 
diapoaal  of  Government  naidi-r  it  posaible) 
to  all  schools  imparting  a  good  secular 
education,  provided  tlipy  are  uiider  ade- 
quate local  maiiAgeinent,  and  are  subject 
to  Oovemiuont  inspection,  and  provided 
that  fees,  however  small,  are  chargod  in 
th"m.  Grants  are  for  specific  objects,  and 
thoir  amount  ukI  CDutiiiuauce  de|>r!nd  on 
tho  periodicid  mports  i)f  the  (.iovernmiait 
inspcclon.  A  comprehensive  sysU^ni  of 
mholariibipii  connects  lower  aclioois  with 
higher,  and  higher  scliools  with  coUiTgea. 
At  no  time  known  to  histon,-  were  tlie 
tuhabitauts  of  India  an  uneducated  people. 
Their  indigenous  inNtituttons  date  from 
an  early  antiquity,  anri  may  be  divided 
into  two  claiwcx  :'  (1)  the  Hindu  (<i/«  or 
seats  of  Sanskrit  Inaruing,  and  the  Mu- 
hamniadan  madrdMUi  and  fii'tiitai)^,  at  each 
of  which  the  iniitrucljou  given  was  mainly 
religiouji  ;  and  (2)  the  palmitu  or  hedge 
schools,  to  bo  found  in  almost  every  vil- 
lage, wliere  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
tiietic  were  taught  to  the  childmn  of  every 
clusB  but  the  very  lowest,  Ths  religious  in- 
stitutions were  supported  by  endowments 
in  land,  and  it  was  a  point  of  honour  tliut 
nit  teaching  should  be  free.  The  village 
Bohoolmuster  received  fees,  generally  in 
kind,  from  tlie  pupils.  The  first  European 
impulse  towards  secular  education  came 
from  tlie  missionary  Ixidies,  who  had  eala- 
bliahed  themselves  in  Southern  India  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
In  1781  Warren  Haatiugs  founded  and 
endowed  the  Calcutta  Madrasa,  with  the 
special  object  of  oncour-iging  the  study 
of  Persian,  then  the  language  of  courts 
of  Justice  na  well  as  of  iliplumacy  ;  and 
ten  years  latrr  tbe  Government  fiiundcd 
the  Sanskrit  College  at  Benares.  The  next 
stimulus  came  from  the  Act  of  Parliament 
which  renewed  the  charter  of  the  East 
India  Company  in  1813,  In  this  statute 
it  wiLs  Epecially  provided  that  '  a  sum 
of  not  less  than  one  lac  of  rupees  (iO,000([,) 
in  each  year  shall  be  set  apart  and  applit^d 
to  the  revivul  and  improvement  of  litera- 
ture, and  the  encouragement  of  the  learned 
natives  of  India,  and  for  the  introduction 
and  promotion  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
sciences  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
British  territories  of  India.'  At  about 
the  same  time  English  began  to  take  the 
place  of  Persian  as  the  olKcial  language 
(though  Persian  was  not  toim.uW'}  vi\i«t- 
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•edcd  antil  1837),  ant!  a  dRmanil  urimt  ut 
the  pr(iwd«nry  towua  for  inirt.ructi»ii  m 
Eu]|;lis)i  inatcad  of  in  the  vt^nmcuUr  or 
the  ulaaaival  lauguages  of  the  Kust.  For 
many  years  &  hot  controversy  wus  waited 
between  the  partisans  of  either  view, 
known  afi  the  Anglieists  and  the  Orieu- 
talist« ;  and  the  two  were  fnirly  hnlnnced 
until  Mncaiilny  (then  Irgnl  member  of 
coiinuil)  lent  nil  hix  infliiMici.'  to  the  muse 
of  English  i-docation  in  IWIiri.  The  ques- 
tion WU8  fiimlly  si'tths!  in  lt*39  by  a 
minute  of  the  flovpnior-Gruenil  to  the 
followiiig  purport :  aithouf,'!'  Engliali  was 
to  be  retatneil  as  the  luediuiii  of  tlie  higlier 
instruction  in  European  literature,  philo- 
sophy, and  science,  the  existing  OrientAl 
iiwtitutions  were  to  be  kept  up  in  full 
efficiency,  and  were  to  receive  the  same 
eneniumgement  as  might  Iw  given  to  the 
students  at  English  institutions.  Vemft- 
culnr  instruction  was  to  be  combined  with 
Englisli,  full  choice  bting  allowed  to  the 
pupils  to  attend  whichevL-r  they  might  in- 
dividually prefer.  The  usual  division  of 
educational  institutions  in  India  is  five- 
fold :  (1)  universities,  (2)  colleges,  (3)  se- 
condary schools,  (4)  primary  schools,  (.^} 
normal  schools  and  places  for  technical 
instruction.  The  universities  are  pui'ely 
examining  bodies.  Excluding  the  newly- 
founder]  Punjab  University  they  are  three 
in  number,  at  Cnlculta,  Madras,  and  Bom- 
liny — all  incorporJit«d  in  1X57 — their  cnn- 
atituiion  lieing  modelled  upon  the  UoiTer- 
Bity  of  London. 

Though  in  their  origin  independent 
of  the  universities,  the  arts  coUeges  of 
India  may  be  regiLnled  as  their  teaching 
branches.  They  were  founded,  whether 
by  the  Goveniment,  by  niiasionaries,  or 
by  private  eiitei-pi-ise,  to  promote  liiglier 
education  generally  ;  but  since  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  universities  in  1857  tlie 
colleges  have  been  affiliated  to  them,  and 
have  been  obliged  to  adapt  their  cur- 
riculum to  the  university  examinations. 

Itcsides  the  arts  colleges,  there  are 
Oriental  colleges,  of  which  the  principal 
tire  the  OalcuttA  Madrosa,  the  Canning 
t'otlege  at  Lucknow,  the  Oriental  College 
at  lAhnre,  and  the  Muhnmnmdan  Anglo- 
Oriontnl  College  at  Aiignrh  in  the  North- 
Wcsl  Provinces.  At  some  of  these  in- 
Btruction  is  givpn  in  English  ;  Itut  thu 
main  object  of  tln-ir  existence  is  U>  pro- 
mote tJie  study  of  tliB  Oriental  cluBsics 
according  to  Oriental  methodK.      ClaBses 


in  law  are  nsuaUy  dejMirtinecitsof  tli«^i 
coUeges,  but  Calcutta,  Madras,  (utd 
bay  each  possess  a  medical  college  (1 
medical  schools)  and  an  engiuocring  i 
lege.  In  this  connection  abo  tuny 
mentioned  the  School  of  Arts  and  r>« 
at  Calcutta,  the  Madras  School  of  Indu 
trial  Arte,  and  the  Sir  Juasetji  Jijih 
ISchool  of  Art  at  Bomhsy. 
schools  are  those  intermediate  bet» 
colleges  iind  primary  schools.  The  liig 
limit  is  fixed  by  the  matricoJauoii 
dard  of  the  universities  j  the  lower  lii 
de|>ends  upon  the  definition  of  priiDtryi 
struoliou,  which  is  not  uniform  throng 
out  India.  Secondary  schools  are  da 
fied  into  (1)  High  Schools,  whoce 
culum  is  framed  upon  the  examinatio 
required  for  mntricuhition  nt  tlie  univ 
sities  ;  and  (2)  Middle  ScIkkiIh,  which  i 
sub-divided  into  Middle  Enjiliith 
Middle  Vcniucular.  The  middle  school*' 
miiy  be  rpgu.i\led  either  as  a  developoient 
of  the  |>rimnry  schools,  or  as  an  introduc- 
tion of  the  high  schools  ;  but  their  «c(mI 
position  between  the  two  varies  greatlyb 
the  several  provinces.  It  is  impouiU* 
to  institute  any  trustworthy  compaHton 
between  the  secondary  schools  in  tlit 
several  provinces,  owing  to  differenCMof 
classification.  In  liengal  and  AHam  tb< 
pupils  in  primary  departments  of  Ito 
secondary  schools  have  been  included, 
while  in  the  other  provinces  tht-y  h»T« 
been  excluded.  Primary  schoola  an;  no 
less  dithculttodeline  than  secondary.  Hit 
lower  limit,  of  course,  is  elementary  in- 
struction in  reniliiig,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic ;  hut  the  higher  limit  pius««  impfr- 
cejttibly  into  secondary  education,  tlie  li»< 
being  drawn  differenUy  in  different  pro- 
vinces. Tn  1879  an  attempt  was  nUdt 
by  the  Government  of  India  to  enfotw 
greater  uniformity  by  prescribing  a  siaa- 
dard,  known  as  the  upper  primary  exaiD^ 
nation,  which  should  mark  the  boaniUiT 
between  primary  and  sncondary  inslrW' 
tion.  This  standard,  however,  was  ob- 
jected to,  partly  OS  introdiH^ng  an  sHu- 
trary  and  nota  real  uniformity,  and  partij 
as  identifying  primary  instruction  «itli 
the  lower  stage  of  a  coanf  ending  in,  wJ 
determined  by,  matriculatinn  at  the  du- 
versit.ies.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  l** 
i  vinces  still  retain  wide  diver^ncM*  I' 
their  system  of  primary  inntructkia-  T^ 
methods  of  Bunnorting  primary  Mhoolt  n 
the  provinces  differ  reb  tnore  videlv  tbw 
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stuidnrdK  of  inttructinn.  Thi;  mont 
ijnrlwit  duttinvtion  ilrpf-ndii  upon  the 
Mount  of  encouni)iFiD(Mit  givi'.ti  in  iiidigp 
uxuttdiools.  Ill  ISitd^ilI,  sincftlic!  ri'foruis 
at  Sir  GpOTxe  Campbell  in  \&~2,  tlm  clonii- 
hut  ptilicy  of  the  (■uveriiiuunl  liaa  Iweu 
to  incorpomte  the  uutuei'dus  piitniUin  or 
tiU*g«  schools iuto  the  educatiouul  sy&teui 
^■UODS  of  moderattf  ^jiunts  to  the  yvrut 
DrtchooltutisWn.  In  lioniWy  theGovern- 
ntnt  bna  always  favoured  the  oppcieite 
policv  of  foiiTniing  rfepartnientftl  schools 
tut  of  thn  lornl  men,  ninl  trusting  that  the 
ndigonoas  schooln  will  bmrfii  hy  their 
niinpl«.  Till!  Norl.hW'i'st  Proviners 
Uil  Uii?  Punjab  Iiavi',  on  thn  wIioIp,  foU 
loirtd  tli«  nine  tiynlem.  So  aluo  hnw  tlie 
Cntnl  Provintea,  though  wiUi  i;icrcaeing 
rfbrto  to  encouriige  the  few  iiicIii{<'iioua 
idiootB  lliat  eidat.  A&a&m,  on  the  other 
had,  has  imitated  the  nei^hbourin^j  ex- 
lB>{ileof  Bengal,  with  this  difference,  that 
tin  Gorernroent  in  Assam  has  liad  to 
aimulnui  |>rivat«  schools  into  existence 
ij  mDch  more  Uhcral  gi'antA.  Madrna 
•njojs  a  Kjxtcm  of  its  own,  which  it  owph 
UrgKly  tu  tlin  *i]cc<i)iKfiil  growth  of  mis- 
■ioiiary  eiilerj)ri«i'  from  an  early  dnte. 
the  nioNL  jinisperoiiH  st^hiiols  are 
ly  those  main  till  ned  by  miisioiiary 
and  aidi^d  by  thi-  liovfrnirient. 
The  iiuDil>er  of  <hr[iartirieiital  8irhtM)l8  is 
DDsJI,  but  these,  as  wi-ll  aa  Um  missionary 
Kbools,  have  iudirectly  done  inuuli  to  raise 
iie  standard  of  the  indigenous  schools, 
(hicli  arfl  both  numerous  und  flouriBhing. 
Q>tn  remains  to  mention  the  profesnionaJ 
ati  technical  schools  which  aro  attached 
n  prinAiy  or  secondair  schools.     The 

rtnajority  of  these  nre  normal  schools 
tntning  mantrrs  or  mistresses  ;  but 
Ibse  are  &l»o  a  fnw  indnKtrin!  schools  and 
Ipea&l  cLuiu>n  for  mjiinffring.  Tho  sys- 
•Wb  ol  tminin^  ti-nchrrs  for  primary 
mImoIs  varies  greatly  in  the  several  pro- 
■•Intee,  A  cerUficat*!  does  not  everywhere 
JMmi  Uie  same  thing.  In  Bonibjiy  and 
^  CflQlt^  ProvinctB  it  is  awarded  only 
''^tbose  who  have  passetl  a  course  of  two 
*  three  years  ia  a  nomial  school.  Else- 
^iMra  it  is  given  lo  any  one  who  has  Ijren 
P<HHl-t«tt«her  in  a  primary  B<:hool  fnr  a 
"napanitively  short  time.  In  Bengal, 
■noe  IS75,  the  policy  of  the  department 
"*■  hma  to  discontinue  normal  schuob, 
'*d  to  racogiu'se  ns  a  qualified  teacher 
4;  jwmii  man  who  had  lieen  trained  in 
!■  midilk  or  lower  vernsicular  achoola. 


Female  education  h&a  madn  eonsiderablo 
progress  in  recent  years,  mainly  through 
missionary  efibrt ;  but  it  still  remains  in 
a  I'e.ry   backward  condition,  us  compared 
evftii  with  the  education  of   boys.     Th» 
I  Government  of  India,  properly  aa  called, 
has  no  concern  with  education,  which  ia 
!  entirely  under  provincial  admiuistratioii, 
'  It  rests  witli  each  provincial  govemmenb 
I  to  allot  to  education  as  much  as  it  pleases 
out  of  the  sum  assigned  to  it  for  all  pro- 
I  vini-iiil  expeliditure.     Local  rat^s  or  cesses 
j  for  education,  as  well  as  for   other  loc-al 
purposes,  Lave  been   leiied   in  moat  pro- 
,  viiices  for  many  yeors  ;    but  the  sysl*im 
of  appropriating  local  rates  to  education 
is  not  uniform  throughout  India.     In  tlio 
Xortli-West  Provinces,  the  Punjab,  aiid 
the  Central  Provinces,  the  entire  proceeds 
of  the  local  rate  are  ti-edited  to  provincial 
revenues,  and  then  a  portion  is  allotted 
CO  educ-ation.     In  JModras,  the  local  rate 
is  administered  by  bodies  that  are  to  soma 
estj?nt  independent  of  tiie  proiincial  gov- 
ernment.    In  Bombay  alone  is  a  propor- 
tion  of  the  local  rate  appivipriated  from 
the   first  to  education.     Tlio  extension  of 
district  and  other  lot^al  biiarils  Iiils  aug- 
tuetit«d    everywhere    the    importance  of 
local  rates  in  educa.tian  linnnce.     ThecfiD- 
trihulions  of  wunicijialitii-s  towards  edu- 
calioo  are  entii'ely  voluntary  ;  but  it  nmy 
be  expected  that  tliey  will  increase  with 
the  recent  measures  of  municipal  reform. 
Jlfiiy.—Thff  present  system  of  public 
elementary  education  in  Italy  dates  from 
the  passing  of  a  law  for  free  and  com- 
pulsory priniaiy  education  in  187".     This 
law  requires  all  those  who  are  not  under 
efficient  instruction  at  home  or  in  private 
schools  to  1*  sentto  a  communal  elementary 
school  from  six  years  of  nge  till  tliey  have 
completed  theobligatory(lower)eleinentary 
course.     This  is  generally  piissed  througli 
at  nine  or  ten  years  of  ago.     After  <;om. 
pleting  the  lower  course  scholars  are  ex- 
pected, tliough  not  compelled,  to  attend 
continuation  evening  schools  where  such 
exist.     The  sexes  are  taught  in  separate 
schools.     Good   Kindergarten   schools  on 
the  Troebel  plan  are  to  be  found  at  Milan 
and  elsewhere.     The  State  authority  con- 
sists of  a  Minister  of  Pubhc  Instruction, 
assisted  by  n  Superior  Council  of  twenty- 
one  members  nominated  by  the  King.     A 
subsidy  from  the  SIaI^*.  or  from  the  pro- 
vince, or  both,  is  accorded  to  those  com- 
munes which  conform  to  the  Lawa&iltLVvim 
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grounds  for  such  relief  from  tlie  h«&vf 
incidence  of  locul  burdens.  Seconding 
eduMtion  is  either'  classical,  provided  in 
syniDnKia  and  /yeAg,  or  toctiniml,  provided 
in  tochniani  xcliooli  and  instituti^s.  l>ny 
(waondary)  Hchools  for  girls  have  Iieen 
provided  in  Home  towns,  notably  at  Milnn, 
but  moat  of  the  girls'  s<itioi>ls  iire  boarding 
BL-hooIa.  Tliem  itro  snventecn  univt-rsities 
iu  Italy,  eight  of  which  are  of  the  liiet 
rank, 

lifigxachiumtU  (.Staff  </).— The  State 
educational  authority  ts  a  Bourd  of  Edu- 
cation consistinj;  of  the  governor  and  lieu- 
tenant-governor, and  eight  persona  ap- 
pointpd  by  the  governor,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  State  council,  each  hold- 
ing o!Mc<?  for  eight  years,  onu  rrtiring  ench 
jeur.  Alt  viu;Hnc'ii>^  are  Ulled  the  siitne 
W«y,  The  liourd  holds  all  grants  of  lands 
or  bequests  ill  trust  for  eitucutional  pur- 
poses. The  bound  prescriliPB  forms  of  re- 
gisters for  all  Bchifols,  and  ca,!]  require 
statistics  of  officers  of  schools  a,iij  others 
respecting  the  condition  of  the  schools. 
It  also  has  the  gener&l  management  of  the 
Swtp  normal  schools.  It  also  arranges  the 
holding  of  'teachers'  institute*,'  and  de- 
frays to  a  certain  extent  the  necessary 
expenses  for  procuring  teachers  and  lec- 
tures for  such  institutes.  The  school  fund 
of  the  commonwealth — arising  from  sales 
of  State  lands — ^is  administered  hy  the 
board ;  one  half  of  the  annual  income 
arising  from  the  fund  is  distributed  among 
the  towns  complying  with  tho  State  law 
for  the  support  of  public  schools.  Each 
town  is  re'iuired  to  knep  its  acliools  open 
for  at  least  six  months  in  eacli  year  under 
teachers  of  competent  ability  and  good 
morals  ;  a  sufficient  nuuiljer  of  schools  for 
the  instruction  of  all  children  who  may 
legally  attend  school  (five  to  tifteen  years 
of  age)  in  orthography,  reading,  writing, 
English  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic, 
drawing,  the  histoiy  of  the  United  States, 
and  good  behaviour.  Algebra,  vocal  music, 
•griculture,  farming,  physiology,  and  hy- 
giene are  re<]uired  to  be  taught  where 
etpeiiient.  Every  town  of  five  hundred 
families  must  also  maintain  a  high  school 
which  must  be  open  for  ten  months,  and  in 
every  town  of  four  thousand  inhnliitnnts  the 
high  school  curriculum  must  l>e  wiiknod  by 
the  introduction  of  the  Greek  ami  French 
languagiis,  astronomy,  logic,  moral  science, 
wid  political  economy.  Any  town  of  one 
Uiousund  inhabitants  must  provide  free 


instruction  in  iudostrial  and  me 
drawing  to  persons  ov»r  fifteen  yt*n\ 
age  in  cither  day  or  evening  schools, 
several  towns  must  tax  themselvrs  in  j 
port  of  their  schools,  on  pnin  of  forfriltt 
of  twice  the  sum  over  voted  by  the  St; 
from  the  State  fund.  Every  town  nH 
annually  elect  a  school  couimittco,  to  I 
the  general  charge  and  superint 
alt  the  public  BchouU  of  the  town, one! 
tobeelecte4:launually,tohold  office  fori 
years  The  appointment  and  dwrnianlj 
teachers,  of  thesuperiuModeataod 
choice  of  boohs,  course  of  studies, 
rest  with  this  committee.  The  lJil4n  wB 
be  read  daily  in  the  public  schools  witha 
note  or  comment.  Alt  public  Kchooli  t 
open  tree,  and  when  parents  are  unaUs 
pay  for  t>ook3  the  hooks  are  suppUed  I 
thecostof thetownsi.  Attendanc«ati 
is  compulsory  between  eight  and  ton 
years  of  age.  Every  person  liaring  oond 
of  sucli  childreu  is  required  to  cauK  tbcni 
toatt«nda  public  school  for  at  least  twmt^ 
weeks  annually,  on  penalty  for  every  ni^ 
Icct  of  such  duty  of  a  fine  not  oxeMdin^ 
twenty  dollam ;  but  attendance  at  certain 
!  private  schools  is  iicceptod  under  condi- 
tions. Truant  oHiccrs  and  the  school  oom- 
roittec  are  responsible  for  inquiring  inU 
all  cases  of  violation  of  this  taw,  proMM- 
tion,  &.C.  The  school  committee  aim  de- 
termines the  number  and  qualtficntton  (4 
the  scholars  to  be  admitted  into  the  lii|h 
school.  No  child  under  ten  yean  of  vg» 
can  )>e  employed  in  any  man uhcta ring  or 
other  establishment  in  the  Stat«,  nndf^s 
penalty,  exacteii  from  parent  or  gnnnUaa 
permitting  such  euiployment,  of  (ton 
twenty  to  fifty  dollars.  No  child  und«r 
fourteen  years  of  age  cau  be  so  emutofM^ 
unless  during  the  preceding  year  M  bM 
attended  for  at  least  twenty  weeks,  twdtf 
a  penalty,  exacted  from  the  owner  of  ndl 
establishment  and  from  the  pareat,o{freiii 
twenty  to  fifty  dollars.  Towns  may  msfcr 
provision  for  habitual  truants  by  trusnt 
schools,  and  for  thespccial  odocationof  ueg' 
lected,  destitute,  and  abaiadoned  childRO. 
Ontario  (/•ro«ii»iwo/).J— Eachpaxwin* 
of  the  Dominion  of  Cauttda  haa  axoliilt** 
Jurisdiction  over  its  ovijs  school  syatatt- 
The  ud ministration  ott  the  educatioml 
system  of  Oiitjirio  is  in  llJ>e  hands  of  a  D^ 
pfirtmttnt  of  Eiluciitioiti,oonsiilingof  li" 
Executive  Council,  or  an  commiUee  thCT*" 
appointed  by  the  lieutt  tisnt-govemor,  sn* 
one  of  the  executive  uoi  Bocilt  nTrntiMtr*  ^ 
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ivemor,  holdn  thn  office  of 
df  Eaiuaition.  Titc  cdiiRittional 
intitutioiiK  iu  Oiiturio  Kulijec't  to  tliR  Edu- 
Mioo  Department  embrace  both  priuiury 
mi  Beoond&i7  education,  and  are  (u)  ele- 
BflnUry  schools ;  (i)  luodel  and  normal 
Khools  and  teachers'  institutes  :  (c)  clas' 
ncdorcounljy  high  schools  ;  (t^)  technical 
■diMla ;  (')  schools  for  de«f  and  dumb  and 
l£iu);  (/)  the  University  of  Toronto. 
^Mt!  aro  a  fow  inKtitiitions,  principally 
■itschools,  nnrUy  aided  hy  (Jnvemraent ) 
ind  MMDti  univpnititw,  collegps,  Aiid  schools 
Icluefly  medical)  Dot  under  Government 
rnntrol.  Tim  proviiico  of  Ontario  pos- 
a  «yat*m  (if  luuniiripil  welf-govern- 
zat  "Wch  is  unifoi-ui    tliroufihout  the 

CTwtx.  In  each  luuiiicipality  or  unit  of 
l1  govemmect.  rui'al  or  urban,  school 
tnut«cs  or  school  boards  are  elected  by 
ll»  ratepayers,  who  ar«  liable  to  support 
Ike  pnbUG  schools  in  their  respective  lo- 
olitic*,  anil  arc  practioully  the  owners  of 
tbeni.  The  truKf^^s  appoint  the  teachers, 
*bo  must  pomFis  th^  i]Uallti cations  re- 
<fand  by  tin:  dcpurtnipnt.  They  arrange 
«nd  pay  thu  aalnriiii,  jnirolinse  thfi  school 
lite,  Miitd  Uie  ncliool-housi',  und  »;stitnato 
the  nlrs  for  cnllKclian  hy  the  township 
CMULcil  for  all  funds  which  are  retjuireil 
purpom-a.  Tlivy  are  lH>un<l  to 
adequate  Kchool  uccoTntnodation, 
iploy  the  required  number  of  ijuaHlied 
tecbera,  lo  permit  the  childrmi  of  ail  resi- 
sts between  the  af>es  of  tive  and  twenty- 
tne  to  attend  school  /rre  <•/ cluirye.  They 
Ur.  required  to  visit  their  schools,  to  see 
tliatthe  lawiscarried  out,  and  may  appoint 
b^ceton.  A  sum  of  money  is  annually 
SniiUdl^thoLegifilature.and  each  muni- 
»ij»lity  is  mquimd  tfl  raise  by  rate  at  least 
>n  «i|nnl  sum.  These  two  suios  constitute 
fteuhoolfuiulof thcmunicipnlity.  School 
(nnts  «rc  apportioned  to  each  scliool  by 
liwiupect<>ni  a^.x.-Drdiii^  to  the  average  at- 
'ndsDce  of  till-  KclHiUirs,  jind  may  be  with- 
Mdln  certain  c«»«b.  A  cciitrul committee 
*(  namiopri  is  ap{ioiiit«d  by  the  depart- 
"wnt  to  examine  teachers  for  their  certifi- 
««*.  First-  and  seiwiid-claaa  certificates 
•ftrslid  throu^iout  the  provuice.  and  are 
^  durin;;  Kood  behaviour,  whilst  third- 
<•»«  certificates  are  limited  to  a  period  of 
)kRe  yean,  hut  are  renewable  by  exaroi- 
Wi>.  Ever^  public  and  hi;;h  school  must 
"  opeued  with  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and 
tluMl  with  the  reuling  of  the  .Scriptures, 
^iibjcct  to  a  conscience  clause.    The  clergy 


of  any  denomination  or  their  authorised 
rejiresentJitiveis  have  the  right  to  give  reli- 
gious instruction  t«  the  pupils  of  their  own 
church  in  each  school-house  at  least  once 
a  week  after  afternoon  school.  Schools 
called  'sepaiate  schools'  constitute  an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  pubhc  school  system. 
Tlie  rieht  to  maintain  a  '  separate  school ' 
IK  chiefly  conceded  to  the  Roman  Catholics, 
but  Protestant  faniiiies  may  combine  to 
support  a  separate  school  if  they  reside  in 
a  district  where  the  teacher  of  the  public 
school  of  the  district  is  a  Roman  Catholic. 
Fatnilies  of  coloured  jjeople  may  also  com- 
bine to  have  a  separate  school.  Tlie  prin- 
ciple of  these  schools  ta  that  tlie  Roman 
Catholic.  Protestant,  or  coloured  ralepayer 
may  eiectto  support  a  separate  school,  and, 
upon  givinji  the  prescribed  notice,  ho  is 
exempted  from  the  public  school  rales  ; 
but  OS  long  as  he  subscribes  to  a  sejiarato 
school  he  is  not  allowed  to  vote  at  the 
election  of  any  trustee  fnr  a  public  school 
in  his  district.  The  separnto  schofils  are 
subject  to  the  visitation  of  the  Minister 
of  Eilucation,  the  judges,  members  of  the 
Legialature,  the  heads  of  the  municipal 
Ijodies  in  their  respective  localities,  and 
the  inspectors  of  public  schools,  and  to 
such  inspection  as  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tioii  may  direct  They  are  entitled  to  » 
share  in  the  annual  grant  from  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  province,  but  not  to  a  share 
in  the  local  assessment.  General  courses 
of  instruction  are  prescribed  for  all  schools 
in  the  province,  elementary  and  higher,  to 
lie  followed  hy  the  teachers  'as  far  as  the 
circumstances  of  their  schools  will  permit.' 
Hygiene,  drill,  and  calisthenics,  moral  in- 
struction, and.  in  rural  schools,  agriculture, 
ure  provided  for  in  the  general  ilirections 
fnr  courses  of  study.  The  salaries  of  the 
teachers  are  determineil  by  the  school 
trustees,  and  are  '  lixed.'  Attendance  at 
school  is  not  compulsory. 

/iiMwriu.  — Elementary  education  htui 
only  quite  recently  been  organised  in 
Russia.  The  social  conditions  of  that 
country  made  common  action  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people  difficult  of  accom- 
plishment, either  as  regards  secondary  or 
elementary  education.  The  aristocracy, 
the  cWgy,  the  military  and  naval  profes- 
sion, the  trading  community,  live  entirely 
apart,  and  each  class  has  provided  its  own 
educational  establishments,  not  only  (or 
what  special  training  is  required  after 
general  e<lucation  is  completed,  h\xt,  iJats 


for  thn  gcnfmil  etTiicntinn  itself  of  tho 
chiWrpn  of  thnt  cliua.  Evpn  miiniliHrs  of 
iho  tlipjitricnl  pfvifrMiou  hiive  thnir  own 
schooln  for  lioth  till'  general  Juicl  sptwiiil 
iniitrm:tion  of  Uisir  fliilcireii.  Tiie  soliiMila 
of  tli«itc)gy  nre  enlirply  uiaiiageil  Ijj'  the 
C!i--<;lesi)iflticiil  auOioi'itiefl  of  the  Oreek 
Church,  hut  the  anuy,  iiftvy,  and  theatri- 
cal schools  are  controlled  by  the  several 
Gofferrimeiit  departments.  The  orgnnisa- 
tion  of  all  piMic  inKtructimi  ia  in  the 
hanils  of  a  Mirriiitrrr  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, who  has  iincterliimnniulvi.iing  council, 
with  a  st^tF  <if  insppcloni.  The  public 
elementary  sph(i<il!i  v/htv.  orKiiniseil  in  IS74, 
to  make  c.liitiii^nliLry  tHlucation  uuoessible 
to  both  Gexes  of  the  workirig  classes 
tJiroughoot  Russia.  They  are  supported 
by  the  cumhiiied  subsidies  of  the  SlAte,  the 
x/'nistvoit  {tit  territorial  popular  councils), 
and  either  the  coiumuneH  or  private  bodies. 
Attendance  is  practically  compulsory.  In- 
struction is  given  frPe  of  charge,  and  in 
ta&nycoses  even  books  and  npplinnces  are 
provided  gratia.  Succnss  nt  an  examina- 
tion on  leaving  thcsi!  schools  entitles  the 
boys  to  a  purtiul  reiluetion  of  the  compul- 
sory term  (sis  yKMira)  of  niilitary  service, 
Infiint  seliools  are  also  found  in  the  more 
important  towns,  taught  on  Froehel's  me- 
thods. The  machinery  for  secondary  edu- 
c/Ltion  comprises  j:yiiLiiasift  for  both  sexes, 
and  Real  Schools.  No  important  town 
in  Russia  is  without  a  school  of  the  latter 
kind,  where  the  three  obligatory  languaf^s 
are  taught,  viz.  Bussian,  Oerman,  and 
Freiieb,  Iwsides  mathematics,  commercial 
geo!*raphy,  and  drawing,  Rusiia  has  n  ine 
universities,  of  which  that  of  Moscow  is 
the  niost  ancient  (founded  lT^-'>)  and  the 
most  renowned.  The  education  of  the 
girls  of  the  upper  classes  is  i)rovided  for, 
and  is  carried  on,  to  a  much  gn-uter  ex- 
tent than  in  nlinost  any  other  European 
country.  CoursMs  of  instruction  for  women 
simitar  to  tho  University  courses  for  men 
llBvn  iM'eti  laid  down  since  1872,  and  are 
tnuglit  hy  the  profeHSursof  the  University, 
n  movement  wliich  has  its  parallel  in 
Entflnnd  in  the  recent  facilities  for  the 
higher  uilucatiiin  of  women  by  means  of 
Girton  and  Newnhaui  Colleges  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  Somerville  Ilfili  at  O.tford, 

tiaxtmy.  —  The  remarkable  impulse 
which  has  made  (irrmany,  as  has  lieen 
said,  'a  land  of  schools,"  arose  from  the 
inftu«iice  of  the  Protestant  reformer  Lu- 
ther, as  tliat  of  Scotlanrl  did  from  that  of 


his  fellow-evangelist,  John  Knox  ff.f 
It  was  Luther  who  snid  :  'If  I  wore  not') 
minister  of  tlin  Gos|m>J,  1  should  wish  to  I 
a  schoolmaster.'    Lutherdiod  in  li)46,i 
the  first  outlines  of  the  Saxon  systc^m 
national  education  appeared  in  ft  U«f 
January,  1680.     From  these  outlinu* 
whole  present  systeru  has  )>e«n  develo 
following  through  the  centttries  the 
velopmeiit  of  the  social  life  of  th«  [ 
and  receiving  fresh  extensions  as  the  i 
of  the  vital  importance  of  intellectual  fo 
as  a  set-off  against  the  physical  iffKth 
the   nations  arrayed    against  t)i«ni, 
tjuickeiied    hy    the   defeats    of    tho 
years  of  the  century.    It  was  in  1 80S  I 
attendance  at  scliool  was  made  compula 
in  Ssxony.     Successive  reorgaiiisatioRI^ 
the    school   system   liave    takeit    plooft 
ie3r>,    1848, '1851,  and    finally    in    18Tl 
The  fundamental  idea  of  the  new  law  > 
|S73  was  that  the  whole  system  of  edo 
tion  of  the  country  shouhl  be  placed  nt 
the  sole  control  of  the  Stntj?,  and  that  1 
management  of  the  schools  shoidd  bel 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  as  cli 
But  this  action  of  the  8t»te  did  ikot  n 
that  it  was  henceforth  to  he  in  ttnt 
with  the  Church  on  thesuhjeiH  of  educnt 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  distinctly  siAtwl  1 
the  'Volksschule  (Elementary  School)  I 
for  its  object  the  religious  tmining  a 
part  of  universal  human  education.' 
religion   taught  hy  a  particular  scboo), 
the  religion  of  the  majority  of  tJie  par 
but  the  righta  of  the  minority  are  pr 
It  is  in  the  power  of  the  minority  (aa 
Canarl.'A)  to  eslsblish  a  school    (or  It 
provided  it  can  find  the  means  to  Eaaint 
it,     When  the  minority  cajmot  afford 
do  so,  the  children   receive  their  sees" 
education   in  the  public  school,  and 
religious  education  from  their  own  de 
niination.       Every  child   is    reqnirml 
attend  the  elementary  school  for  at 
eight  consHcutive  vcn.rs,  from  six  to 
teen.      This  is  the  cnse  lUl   thros^i 
CJermany,  but  in  Saxony,  aa  in  taa»  i 
states,  children  who  have  not  nutd«  i 
factory  progress  in  tlie  elenientarv  i  _^ 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  are  obliged  to  i 
tend  a  Forthlldungsschule,  or  ouiitinu 
school,  held  in  the  evemugsaud  od  Sniid 
for  two  years  longer,     t^renta  and 
dianaarereqiureflto  see  that  their  chil 
attend    regularly.     In  general,    only 
ness  or  infectious  complaint*  are  : 
as  a  reasonable  excuse  for  absence. 


itc  r<-nclnr  thcmttnlroii  liable  to  a  6ne  for  1 

ni>n-ntti'ii<l;iiic(!   of  thrir  childroD   at 

clcDMUitAry  Kchncil,  nnd  both  pnmnts 

Cinpk^ren  i>f   labour  incur  ii  similar 

Dent  ill  t)iR  emu?  of  nnti-nttrntlnncc^ 

I«Bobolar  at&  FortbililuriKiuchuli'.     Tlio 

jMmli  (StbultiBiiieinJp)  is  rmjuirtMl 

rfuniisb  ihe  reijui'^U?  Sunila  for  the  pnit:- 

i  tad  tuaiutenance  of  tlie  ^ebuulH  at  tlie 

ThosB  parishes  wliicb  iire  not  in  a 

to  meet  the  whole  expense  receive 

k'fTMit  from  th«  Btfttc.     The  ptiymeul  of 

.school  im  is  ilcTnandod  of  all  children 

ending  Muhool.     It  in  Ir^vii^rl  by  the  ma- 

vlio  aru  bound  t,n  udnpt  it  to  tho 

1  of  th<?  piireiil*.     It  tJicrofom  vnrii-ji 

er»blj-  iu  oinomit,  from  'Ai.  or  4*.  n 

r,  iutowuscliooU,  to.1^.  orU.    Cliildrt'ii 

parenta  are  very  poor  huve  thi*ir 

I  paid  out  of  the  local  poor-ubeat.    Tliere 

tm  few  tr^m  scbooU  In  Saxony,  but  Ihey 

foundation  sghools.  or  schools  main- 

I  hy  charitable  soneties.    Throughout 

Dfttiy  the  sooondary  schools  consist  of 

atlntiK'ntnry  schoolii,  and  secondary 

dspro^K-T.    Thnm are  three  kinds  of  se- 

nduy  (choobi :  the  Gymnasium  or  classi- 

Itchool;  tlieR«u)Gytnnnsiuiii,  answering 

ewbat  to  the  'luodprn  side*  of  an  En- 

ipublicMchool,  in  which  Latin  is  taught 

I  tiot  Grvek,  additional  time  beinj;  given 

IwieDiv  «nd  matln-niatios  ;  jind  tlie  Oher 

acbool,  ill  which  neithiT  Ijitin  nor 

ia  tau^'ht,  but  grt-alj-r  attention  is 

!  to  modern  languages,  science,  and 

nring.     The  complete  voursti  in  ajiyoiie 

IfiieeeauluKiUoccupiesten  years.     Pupils 

the  grmnanum  who  luive  obtained 

tlnriDgoertificAt^  are  entitled  to  enter 

'of  tbe  {Mniltjos  of  the  university,  or 

)  polyt^ohnic  wihooL    The  leaving  certi- 

of  the  IWl  (iymnasium  and  the 

'  'Real  schocdx  carry  with  th«ta  sunilar 

inotNuclif^xtt^nnivcpriTilegos.   There 

I  aba  Lownr  Roul  suhonls  receiving  hoys 

iUk  elementary  schoola  at  twelve,  and 

through  a  four-yi-ars  course,  in 

i  Dort^  of  the  country.    Tlic  spiiondiiry 

l«eU  as  the  elementary  schools  am  under 

)supervi&ion,  and  ihe  course  of  instruc- 

ptnctically  the  same  in  all  schools 

I  aaoke  grade  iu  the  same  State.    The 

naotan  schools  are  supported  entirely 

tbo  pftrish  or  munici[>allty  in   which 

r  arw  sitiint«d.     Willi  regard   lo  the 

:  of  aivonAiury  schools  tlie  practice  varies, 

mrtit  of  thiim   are   supported   by   the 

litjr-     In  aome  cases  the  local  authority 


erects  the  buildings  and  the  Stat«  dfl^ys, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  the  current  eitpenses; 
ill  others,  a  portioD  of  th9  cost  is  Imrne  by 
the  province,  Kome  f«w,  hnwi'vpr,  are 
wholly  or  partially  mpportcd  hy  ancient 
iMidowmenta.  The  school  fees  in  the  se- 
coiidury  schools  are  rjttrcincly  moderat«, 
and  thus  secondary  instruction  is  ]dnc«d 
within  reach  of  pan^nts  of  limit<^d  nwiMia  , 
to  an  extent  altogetlier  unknown  in  Eng- 
land. 

South  Aittralin  (Province  of).  — 
Previous  to  1875  the  control  of  elemen- 
tary education,  subject  to  the  supremo 
authority  of  the  Legislature  of  the  pro- 
vince (i.e.  the  Governor,  the  Legislative 
Council,  and  the  House  of  Assembly)  woa 
in  thn  hands  of  a  council  of  education. 
But  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  pus!i«I  i 
in  that  yi*ar  the  functions  of  the  council 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  member  of 
the  executive  council  of  llie  province, 
who,  under  the  title  of  tlie  '  Minister 
controlling  Education,'  was  constituteil  a 
body  corporate  for  the  exercise  of  ail  the 
powers  in  educational  matters  placed  ID 
his  bands  hy  legislative  enactment.  Un- 
der this  Act  of  1875  (as  since  amended) 
this  minister  has  the  power  (!)  to  decide 
oa  to  the  efficiency  of  any  school  not  being 
a  public  school ;  (2^  to  take  a  census  of  the 
school  population  ;  (3)  to  appoint  an  in- 
spector-general and  insp'.'ctors  of  schools, 
whose  duties  are  to  make  themselves  ae- 
(juainted  with  the  general  condition  of  all 
BcliiMils  in  their  districts,  by  two  visita  at 
le^LSt  in  each  yeai-,  to  advise  tlie  teachers 
as  to  tlie  best  way  of  making  improve- 
ments, to  ex.s,mine  the  scholars,  and  to 
report  the  results  of  their  inspections  to 
tlie  minister ;  (4)  to  establish  and  main- 
tain public  schools;  (5)  toappoint  t<?achers; 
(f>)  to  define  the  course  of  instruction  and 
ehnractj-r  of  the  schocjl  Imoks ;  (7)  to  esta- 
blisli  scholarships  open  for  competition 
among  scholars  at  public  and  other  schools; 
(B)  to  make  regulations  for  the  training, 
examination,  ap|iointnicnt,  and  classilica- 
tion  of  teachers,  and  for  fixing  the  sahxriea 
and  fees  to  be  paid  to  teachers,  itc.  The 
minister  is  also  entrusted  with  the  ex- 
jietiditure  of  all  the  sums  of  money  appro- 
priated by  the  Legislature  for  elementary 
educaltoii.  No  money  can  be  appropriated 
in  aid  of  building  school  premises  unless 
tlie  site  has  been  vested  in  tlie  minister. 
Ac  the  commencement  of  each  year  a  sum 
of  money  is  placed  to  the  credit  of  ea«li 
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■cliool  vQat«<i  !n  tbe  minister  in  proportion 
to  tilt!  uvi-ru;;«  uttpudaixw.  Tliia  iui)ii<-y  Is 
placed  ill  tlio  liuiiilsof  th«  board  of  advice, 
and  is  available  for  the  purpose  of  repair- 
ing And  improving  the  school  buildings. 
The  province  a  divided  into  diatricts,  and 
t>oardi<  of  advice  Bro  appointed  in  each 
di«trict  hy  the  governor  of  the  province, 
to  cxiTcim-  giiiinrul  siiptTvision  over  edu- 
catioiinl  matters,  oiul  to  rpjiort  to  tlie 
iiiiniat*T  on  iiiiy  iiiattent  afftwtliig  the 
general  welfare  of  tlin  suhools.  A  board 
of  advice  consists  of  uot  less  tliau  three 
persons,  who  hold  ot&ce  foi*  three  years. 
Children  of  not  less  than  five  years  or  of 
more  thnn  thirteen  mai/  attend  school,  but 
att-endnnce  is  compulsory  for  not  less  than 
thirty-QvQ  days  in  each  qunrt^fir  upon  nil 
children  lietween  seven  and  thiH«en  yeara 
of  age;  and  a  pnr«nt  who  neglects  to  send 
such  child  to  school  is  tiiihlc  to  hv  sum- 
moned, at  the  inBtarii-fl  of  the  iHiurd  of  ad- 
vice, before  a  justice,  and  on  conviction 
t<^pay  a  sum  not  exceeding  5s.  (or  a  first 
offence,  and  20a.  for  every  succeeding;  of- 
fence. School  fees  are  fixed  at  Oii  per 
week  for  childi'en  above  eight  years  of 
age,  anrf  id.  per  week  for  those  under 
that  ago.  They  are  paid  to  t.hp  treasury. 
In  thn  case  of  parents  unable  to  pay  these 
foc-s  the  hoard  of  advice  has  power  to  re- 
duce the  fee  to  3rl.  per  week,  provided  the 
reasons  for  the  reducl.ion  are  clearly  atnt«id 
to  the  minister,  whn  shall  have  the  right 
of  veto.  CJiildren  of  the  following  classes 
are  entitled  to  free  education:  (I)  chil- 
dren wliosi-  parents  arc  disad,  children  of 
widows  without  sufficient  ni«aiis,  (2)  oliil- 
dren  whose  fathers  ace  incapacitated,  (3) 
children  boarded  out  by  the  authorities 
having  control  of  deatifcute  or  orphan 
children.  But  applications  for  free  edu- 
cation must  be  siijued  hy  the  diairuian  of 
the  board  of  advice  and  forwarded  to  the 
inspector  general,  and  lie  subject  to  the 
»eii)  of  the  ininist«r.  The  mode  of  staff- 
ing  the  schools  is  similar  to  that  adopted 
in  England,  and  monitnra  and  pupil- 
t*achera  are  recognised.  Tiie  head  teacher 
of  n  public  school  must  he  certiQcated. 
The  course  of  instruction,  which  is  laid 
down  by  the  minister,  fi>ltowit  ilta  lines  of 
the  English  code,  but  is  drawn  up  with  a 
grenti-r  rc.g.inl  to  the  training  of  tlie  iii- 
t«llig(!nce  of  the  children  ;  the  learning  of 
definition!!  hy  h(3irt  is  depnvcated  until  Uie 
dtildrtin  havo  formed  clear  ideas  of  the 
meaning  of  llie  thing  delined.     T)ie  Holy  ' 


Scriptures  in  the  Aothoriaed  or 
version  may  be  read,  but  the  atteni 
at  such  reading  is  not  compulsory ; 
no  sectarian  or  dr.nomi national 
tj'aching  is  allowed  ;  tho  t«acJi«n 
strictly  confine  themselves  to  Hibhi 
ing.  Moral  lessons— theoutcomftofthO' 
cumstances  of  the  school  anil  the  tea 
own  thoughts  —  to  enforce  tlic  now 
cleanliness,  punctuality,  induntry,  ol 
ence,  trutlifuhieas,  liuneEl^,  and 
tion  for  others,  must  be  ^veu  ;  but 
text-book  is  specified.  The  scal«  of 
ries  of  teachers  is  determined  by  tbe  BatH 
ster.  and  lixed  salaries  are  pMd  to  tbca 
by  the  treasury, 

ZuricA  (Cniito7i^. — Theschool  syst»« 
of  Switzerland,  of  which  that  in  forae  i 
tlie  canton  and  city  of  Zurich  is  tokui  tf 
an  example,  beitrs  a  close  resf  mblanca  ^ 
many  respects  to  that  of  Germany. 
elementary  and  higher  el«Dientary  C 
in  Switzerland  secondary)  edooation 
free,  and  attendance  is  oompnlMry  aj 
all  children  between  six  and  fovrtcen 
of  age.  They  must  remain  in  the  di 
tary  school  antil  the  age  of  twelve,  m^ 
then  they  m  ust  eithwattend  the  iMondai^ 
school,  pr,  if  they  enter  into  practical  li{L| 
they  must  attend  a  supplcmentuy  sclioci 
(ErganKungsachuic)  for  four  years.  Hm] 
latter  school  is  held  on  two  half-dajpf 
a  week,  and  its  chief  aim  is  to  act  MBi! 
continuation  scliooL  Elementary  iostmo'i 
tion  in  private  schools  is  jicrmittcd,  butw 
very  small  proportion  of  tbe  populatiw 
(barely  3  per  cent.)  make  ubr  of  *wh\ 
schools.  Tliis  plan  of  supplemental^. 
schooling  is.  however,  fouuil  tn  work  na- 
satisfactorily,  and  a  law  is  about  to  hd 
passtxl  making  attendance  at  the  ovxlinaiT 
elementary  school  compulsory  up  to  (oor^ 
teen  years  of  age.  Even  now  no  child  04 
be  employed  in  a  factory  until  the  otM* 
pletion  of  the  fourteenth  year.  The  sfK 
called  secondary — really  higher  ftlem«i' 
tary^school  has  a  course  extending  onr| 
four  years,  and  those  entr^ring  such  scboolf  i 
and  remaining  in  them  for  two  ye.irs  (nft- 
til  fourteen  years  of  age)  are  exompt  froo 
further  school  attciidanco.  The  Ili|,h0i| 
schools  consist  of  the  gymnasiain  siwl 
classical  school,  and  the  induKtrie**ctiilB 
or  trade  school,  which  prejnrcA  for  the 
polytechnic  or  for  direct  i-ntrnnee  into. 
trade,  Thegyninaaium  isenl«mlat  twalw,: 
years  of  ag«,  after  an  cxamiiwlion,  aal 
caiiaists  of   six   classes,  corresponding  M>' 


ymr  cnch,  m  that  tliP  pupils  would 

bloiti   the  liMving-cfirtitioato  nt  ciglit*en 

ninftiH-n.whicli  qunliKr's  t.hoin  to  ent«r 

Je    uiiiviTsity  or  polyU-plmic.     The  jn- 

ti-iL-  sohult-  w  rntiTi-d  At  fourbipn,  and 

of  (our  clnKsra,  ext<--n(Iing  owr 

'  and  &  Iia-lf  yeiu's.     The  t'lrst  clniw  is 

pparat^ry.     From  tlie  sct'onii  cliiw  on- 

srds  lli«  school  bi(urt!u.t*s  into  n  Uiohni- 

I  Knd  a  cnmiue^icial  seotiiw,  tliR  funni-r 

|lgMD  dividing  in  tli«  third  luid  fcmrtli 

into  «  mathematiciLl  and  a  Diitunil 

DC*  section.     The  coitimer(.'iul  si-ctinn 

with  the  third  year.     The  etluca- 

vole  of  the  canton  of  Zurich  ali- 

nparty  onn-third  of  the  total  ex- 

I  of  thi'  cnnton. 

law  relating  to  Schools  and  School- 

L — As  Itutwen  pnn^iit  orguardian 

rad  the  sch«>l  proprintor  the  kw  has  long 

I  aeitleil  lliat  the  pupil  cnnnot  bs  rc- 

witbout   giving  a  full   quarter's 

or  paying  a  quurt^r's  fws,  unJeas, 

Fwam\  tliere  has  Ikwu  a  spHt'iul  agrne- 

l  to  the  contrary.    If  the  pupil  n-.niattiH 

I  only  four  days  of  the  new  tenu,  mid 

lis  obliged  to  retaru  horns  oit  acuount 

■IUdcss,  the  parent  is  bound  not  only  to 

'  for  the  incompleted  quarter,  but  also 

prtfao  subsequent  one  (Cul/inn  v.  Price, 

fKng.  132).      Indeed,  without  notice, 

fni  in  th"  absence  of  special  a),Teeme!it, 

1  [lupit  can  only  be  removed  when  there 

.  clear  bubc  of  negligence  on  the  part 

rthe  miutcr  (Citwwik«  r.  May,  7  C.  4 

■  6T8).     Even  in  the  cose  of  a  parent's 

iptcy,  th<!  hanlti-uptcy  docs  not  bar 

I  naster'ti  claim  for  the  accruing  quar- 

lAorgcs  {ITiOTiui*  V.  HnpHiiK,  6  Jur. 

•  30l)i    The  prospectus  constitutes  the 

nt  between  the  parent  and  the 

.  in  the  absence  of  Bpei'ial  agree- 

The  schoolajaster,  however,  can- 

tcaethe  parejit  or  Kuanlian  for  cloth - 

i  wpplied  or  extiiu  tuiiirht  thu  pupO  in 

We  ahionceof  agreement  ((7/f^j™?ji(  v.  ifay, 

a).     Again,  the  mastiir  will  be  Hiible 

daotagm  if  he   knowingly  permits  a 

[ftptl    to    indulge    in   diiiigerous  games, 

kherpky  the  pupil  receives  an   aoaitlerit, 

I  ijortiori,  be  cannot  sue  for  the  niedi- 

ttpmsos  connectod  with    the   child's 

which  he  may  have  discharged 

jC»ff  V.  Firrk,  I  Stark.  433).     As  to  the 

ricea  of  tuton  and  governesses  in  the 

KOce  of  spncial  agreement,  tutors  and 

ranesMS  uvontitled  to  a  year's  notice, 

!  Uring  being  a  yearly  one  (Todd  v. 


J^mtrick,  8  Ex.  IJil  ;  Todd  v.  Ketlatje,  17 
Ju.r.  1 1 U).  As  to  engagements  in  schools, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  quarter's  notice  is 
nuoessiry  to  lie  ^ivpn  prior  to  one  of  the 
four  ustuil  quarter- days.  Thus  nut.ice  will 
not  tjike  plaj«  as  from  the  time  at  which 
it  is  given,  if  given  any  time  <luring  the 
quarter,  but  three  months  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  current  quartnr  /.V«t«sti«a 
V,  Jariii>»on).  But  ininiediate  dismissal 
may  take  place  where  the  te,ichcr  uses 
profaTie  or  seditious  langtiage  liefore  the 
pupils,  speaks  disrespectfully  of  his  era- 
ployer  to  his  pupUa,  is  guilty  of  drunkcn- 
ncfts,  or  acts  in  disobedience  to  the  rea- 
sonable orders  of  his  employer.  Eugnge- 
ments  for  a  longer  period  than  a  year 
should  be  in  writing,  in  accordance  with 
the  Statute  of  Frauds.  Doard  schools  are 
governed  by  the  Elementjiry  Education 
Act  1870.  The  law  wirefully  protects 
pupils  fi'om  being  cruelly  treated,  but 
teachers  may  chastise  them  in  a  reason- 
able manner  for  disobedience  to  reason- 
able  orders.  Each  case  of  alleged  cruelty 
must  be  considered  on  ita  own  uierits,  and 
touchers  must  ever  use  their  own  discrn- 
tion.  This,  however,  may  be  said,  that 
the  pupil  must  not  be  hit  about  the  hmid 
or  face,  there  must  be  no  wounilitig  or 
disnolourisation  of  any  part  of  the  body, 
and  no  such  treatment  as  might  tend  to 
injuriously  affect  tlie  health  of  the  child. 
For  any  such  maltreatment  the  teacher 
may  l>e  liable  in  tine,  imprisonment,  or 
damages.  In  the  case  liohrrts  v.  Ful- 
iiw^ilh  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  tried  in 
the  Queen's  Bench  Division  Pebniary  6, 
188S,  it  was  decided  that  a  head-master 
of  a  public  elementary  school  cannot  secure 
compemiation  for  loss  of  school  fepa  when 
the  school  is  closed  by  order  of  the  autho- 
rities during  an  ejndeluic. 

Learning.  See  Acquisition  or 
Knowlkdok. 

Lesson.  Sfii-  Notes  op  Lkssokb,  Ob- 
ject LussosB,  iuid  Metuod. 

Liberal  Education. — This  term  is  fre- 
quently used  synonTmously  with  collegiate 
or  university  education,  but  there  is  no 
good  reason  for  thus  restricting  its  mean- 
ing. It  signifies  gnnorally  an  education 
which  embraces  n  fair  knowleilge  of  litera- 
ture', scipnce,  and  art,  acquired  for  itd  own 
sake  rather  than  for  annlijcctive  purpose. 
It  is  (liHicnlt,  however,  to  define  the  terra 
iMjciiratiily.  According  to  Lord  Brougham, 
the  lilM-nvlly  iiducat:i'd  man  is  he  wbo  \\tt& 
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)««mt  'something  of  everything  and  evtrry- 
thing  of  something,'  and  according  to  Pro- 
fessor Husley,  he  'who  litis  learnt  to 
love  all  benuty  and  his  nuighbour  m  him- 
edf.' 

Iilbrariei. — Ingivingahrief  n«countof 
some  of  the  hirgwt  eclucutioiial  luifl  rpfer- 
ence  Hbnirie;  in  Knglund  of  the  present 
djty,  it  may  be  interesting  to  trace  the  ear- 
liest  known  approaches  tu  such  iiLslitulions 
iliaiieientdaya;au<l  toiiidiuatec'orre^pond- 
ing  uollectioiiA  of  valuable  maauscripts  and 
t)ooks  ill  the  neighbouring  citie«  of  Europe. 
To  Osymandyas  of  Memphis  is  ascribed 
the  honour  of  being  tlie  earliest  librarian 
on  record,  while  Pisistratii.s  tirtit  founded 
a  library  among  tJie  Greeks  at  Athens. 
Aloxandrin  hoast-ed  of  one  of  the  most 
tnmoUK  liliniripji  of  antic^uity.  Both  Julius 
and  Augustus  C'R'.sar  fiiuiiile<l  libraries  at 
Bomfl ;  nnd  no  leas  than  twenty-eight 
public  libraries  existed  in  that  city  prior 
to  tho  inroads  of  the  barbaric  tiurdea, 
Charlemagne  was  the  patron  and  founder 
of  the  public  libraries  in  FVance ;  and  Pope 
Nicholas  V.  of  the  priceless  treasures  of 
the  Vatican  library.  ThecJipitals  of  nearly 
all  Kuropoan  countries  bnast  of  splendid 
public  and  private  libraries,  containing 
precious  manuscripts  and  historicftl  re- 
cords :  those  of  Gottingeit,  Munich,  Paris, 
Vienna,  St,  Petersburg,  Berlin,  Bologna, 
and  Prague,  having  an  average  of  400,000 
volumes.  Onr  own  country  is  not  far 
behind,  having  the  valuable  ooUectionB  of 
ancient  manuscripts  and  books  depotiited 
both  at  the  British  Miit-eum  and  Bodk-ian 
I,ibrn.ry  at  Oxford,  in  fulditicm  to  which 
an?  thi?  spliindiii  pO!«es.^ions  of  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  universitiea,  bestowed  on 
the  variciuB  college  Ubniries  of  either  city. 
Tliere  are  also  iuiitien»e  educational  refer- 
ence libraries  at Uiched  to  the  universities 
of  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  Glasgow,  I^indon. 
Si.  Andrews,  There  are  the  libraries  of 
Lamljelh,  the  f louse  of  Commons,  Foreign 
Office,  tJuildhall,  Inner  Temple  (founded 
1540),  Lincoln's  Inn  (1 497),  Patent  Office, 
London  Library,  Sion  College,  Thames 
Embankment,  ikiuth  Kensington  (which 
includes  education,  science,  Dyce  L.,  and 
Forster  L.).  the  University  Library,  and 
over  forty  others,  contviining  over  ten 
thousand  volumes  each.  Tlio  libraries 
attached  to  the  various  hoBpituU,  Bcientific 
institutdonn  of  London,  and  other  large 
cities,  constitute  an  iroportjutt  factor  in 
the  (idacBtional  Mtatiatica  of  tlie  day,  wliile 


many  places  are  rapidly  »dnpting  thel 
Libr.iry  Act,  hy  me-ans  of  which  liimiiq 
ham  has  alre-ady  (18^7)  accumulativli 
100.000  vtilume^  Birkenhpnd  tH),(MO, ! 
toi:>0,(»0Ci,Dund©e3.'>,000,I-eicie«t«r30,fl 
MuiichesUrr  Free  Public  Libnuy  IXji 
The  university  libraries  tor  tbtt  most  i 
are  acceavsible  only  to  men  studente,  I 
the  books  they  contain  are  to  sotneext 
obtainable  by  resident  women  stu 
South  Kensington  libraries  are  open 
students'  tickets  to  eligible  persoiuof ett* 
se.i,  as  also  the  firitish  Muwum  vid 
Libraries.  The  College  of  Frecepbmi 
the  Teachers'  Guild  Liltrary,  botb 
small  modem  institutions,  ar« 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  school 
thouffh  they  should  perha|u<  tind  mimt 
here  us  supplying  a  want  long  M\  In  tlMj 
world  of  eiliieation.  Tlie  immenw  n-  I 
sources  open  to  English,  Scotch,  and  IrcA  i 
students  may  lx»  better  appreciatnl  wbetl 
we  consider  the  fact  that  a  list  of  no  I 
than  160  libraries,  each  eontalning 
10,000  volumes,  is  given  in  tlte  Encye 
Brit.,  eleventh  edition,  trnd  most  of  wh 
contain  nearer  20,000,  some  aa  nuaorj 
1)0,000  and  90,000  volumes.  AfwtlMrl 
is  given  of  170  other  libraiieB,  coot 
under  10,000  volumes  in  each  caee. 

In  Great  Uritatn  any  attempt (hati 
been  made  at  the  formation  of  element 
and  secondary  school  libraries  hasbecn^ 
chiefly  to  purely  voluntaiy  effort,  no  i 
ance  being  given  by  the  State.     In 
of  the  States  of  North  America,  aa 
as  in  some  other  countries,  legislativsj 
vision  has  been  mode  for  supptyings 
and  school  districts  with  libmriea, 
first  grant  that  was  made  for  that 
pose  in  America  was  in  1837.    The 
of  such  libraries  depeuda  wholly  upon  : 
ventitious  circum8taDC«a ;  l>ul  to  be 
real  use  they  should  be  oomponed  of 
structive  books  and  those  ititt^restio 
children.      They  should   be  infonua^ 
and  should  be  such  as  would  incite  ti>) 
pupil  a  taste  for  rcAding.    Tliey  will  I 
train  the  pupil's  mind  nvm  U  lOT6  oC] 
I  'penny  dreadful,'  and  aMiai  the 
,  and  moral  training.     TeAchers  can  | 
bf^lp  in  popularising  school   libroriea-j 
illustratiuf;  the  subject  of  instructions 
reference  to  somi"  work  in  the  libraryJ 

Licenee  |Teacher's).— Such  a  lie 
is  a  legal  ({ualification  to  five  instrnc 
It  is  conferred  aft«r  examination,  and] 
t«st«d  by  a  diploma  or  ocrtiScste. 
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Mer  become*  a  certificated  teacher. 
w>  object  of  the  licence  is  to  'protect 
l»  inleresta  of  th«  community  against 
le  prils  arising  fmm  the  emplnvment  of 
eonip''ij>nt  piTsoriK  by  tlioae  who  miglit 
pt  Iw  nble  totiwt  tlie  <|unili<iuiU<inB  of  up- 
icKnt*,  or  who  might,  from  fuvouriliBin 
'  oomipt  motivt-a,  Ijb  willing  to  eniploy 
\   tMictif^rs   {KTBons    not    poHSi^ssiiig    tJie 

BtiiHto  ijualificJitiotia.'  The  Elementary 
ncfttiou  Act.  1870,  provides  for  Eng- 
nrl  that  '  before  any  grant  is  made  to  n 
hool  tlie  Education  DepartmoDt  must 
)  sAttsfied  that  the  priacipnl  ij?acher  is 
>tiSc»t«d  ' ;  and  that  teacheis,  in  order 
I  obtain  certificates,  must  '  be  r^xnminuH 
id  most  unHer(ro  pmhfition  hy  actual 
rvicie  in  school.'  The  Act  furthiT  pro- 
dcs  that  'after  successfully  passing  tJioir 
[luninntion*  tht-y  must  ili  twichera  con- 
nocusly  mgagi-  in  tlin  sani«  schools,  ob- 
iin  twij  favoumble  reports  from  an  in- 
icctor  wiUiin  an  interval  of  one  year 
!Cir«eD  them,  am]  if  the  first  of  these 
ports  be  not  preceded  by  service  of  tliree 
entlis  (at  the  least)  since  the  examina- 
on,  &  tliird  report  must  bo  made  at  an 
itcrval  of  one  year  after  the  second  re- 
Mt,  ftnd,  if  favourable,  a  certiiic^te  is 
meA.'  'Teachers uuder  probation  satisfy 
le  conditions  which  require  that  schools 
i  kept  by  oertiticated  t^ichors."  The 
DOttish  Education  Act,  I87S.  provides 
lat '  no  person  shall  be  appointed  to  the 
Bee  of  principal  twuiher  who  i*  not  the 
older  of  a  c»rtiCicate  of  competency,' 
hich  is  ohtjiincd  after  «xnini  nation. 
Vo  yntrs'  attendance  at  any  one  of  the 
•ormal  schools  is  u  condition  preci-Jent 
i  such  examination.  The  Scottish  uni- 
enjtiei  confer  thu  dr^ree  of  Literutt? 
I  ArtA(L.A.),  a  tMclier'sdegree,  on  those 
1)0  have  been  studenta  lu  the  faculty  of 
la  for  two  se«siofia,  and  have  attended 
m  eluaea  in  tbat  fa^^ulty,  so  a^  to  include 
or  at  least  of  the  seven  subjects  for 
sduatiou  to  arts.  Tlie  University  of 
dinburgh  granta  a  school  master's  diploma 
I  graduatea  in  arts  on  passing  exnraina- 
Mt  ill  educsition  and  kindred  subjects, 
id  tlie  University  of  Ixmdon  grants  ccr- 
to  those  who,  being  gradoates  of 
uivernty,  have  passed  the  examina- 
the  art,  theory,  and  history  of 
The  (Nil  lego  of  Preceptors 
nts  diplomas,  for  which  principals 
\iirm  of  privnte  schools  are  eligible, 
joint  ncamination  board  of  the 


Froebel  Society,  and  the  Kindergarten 
Association  of  Manchester,  grant  certifi- 
cates after  examijiation  to  students  and 

teachers  of  the  Kindergarten  system. 

Lichtenberg,  Oeorg  Chnstoph  {b. 
1742,  rl.  17il9),  a  Oernian  man  of  letters, 
was  the  eighteenth  diilfl  hy  tlie  same 
marriage  of  the  pastor  of  Oher-Rarastadt, 
wear  Darmstadt,  From  an  early  ago 
Liclitenberg  had  been  intert^sted  in  tliu 
system  of  education  prevniling  in  Oerman 
schools  and  colleges.  He  had  witnessed 
some  changes  introduced  on  account  of 
the  writings  of  Rousseau  and  his  French 
followei'S,  and  of  Basedow  of  Hamburg. 
Of  some  of  these  he  approved,  but  to  the 
greater  part  lie  applied  the  unsparing 
ridicule  with  which  he  always  assailed 
the  pedantic  aiiectiitioiis  of  originality 
and  the  Bi-nseless  love  of  change.  Al- 
though fully  awan'  of  tlie  advantages  of 
a  re^iUar  education,  he  never  forgot  that 
the  substantial  improvement  of  the  cha- 
racter depends  upon  artificial  instruction 
to  a  very  small  e.ttent.  The  must  careful 
educntion,  he  perceived,  cannot  create  a 
single  new  faculty  ;  and  in  a  civilised 
age  no  neglect  can  prevent  the  develop- 
ment of  the  faculties  that  exist ;  their 
growth  may  be  retarded  by  unfavourable 
circumstances,  but  their  vigour  may  be 
more  radically  injured  liyexcessivecultiva 
tion.  Education  should  not  he  mechanical 
or  coercive,  and  discipline  should  not  ba 
bookish.  His  dictum  was  that  '  the  object 
of  all  education  is  to  fonn  virtuous,  intel- 
tigeut,  and  strong-minded  men';  and  he 
maintained  tliat  true  education  coneiated 
ill  tieveloping  the  body  by  exorcise,  the 
mind  by  fitful  and  varied  ease,  and  the 
morals  by  a  gi-and  simplicity.  In  1777 
Liclitenberg  discovered  tite  electric  dust- 
tigurea;  in  1778  he  published  a  work 
against  the  physiognomists  ;  and  in  1794 
he  began  the  Explmiation^  of  Hogarth'* 
H'or*s(17ii4-|.«0fS). 

Lighting  of  Schoolrooms.  Sw  Archi* 
TEcruRB  nv  ScriO'>LS. 

Ling.  Peter  Henrik  (6, 17CC,  4  1839), 
the  Swedish  gymnast,  a  native  of  Sma- 
land,  and  graduate  of  Upsala  University, 
was,  on  account  of  his  weakened  consti- 
tution, led  to  direct  his  attention  to  fenc- 
ing  and  gymnastics  at,  a  means  of  cure 
for  rliiiimiittani  .in<l  partial  paralysis  with 
which  hi-  was  jitljicked  in  his  right  arm  ; 
and  hill  success  was  the  first  incentive 
to  the  exertions  he  aftcrwa-TAa  wvwl*  Xft 
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establish  ti  trpiitnu-nt  of  iliKcjisf-B  hy  these 
nienns.  He  w;is  nt  th"  University  of 
Lund  in  I'lO.'i,  wlmro  Iih  lecturml  on 
Norse  iii>'t!i(ik>iy.  (»tL;'lit  nimlprn  lun- 
gun^ea  h.ii(I  feiioiii^.  w)jtli?  lie  at  thu  saitie 
tiiHu  wrote  poetry  of  uo  voiiiiuoii  merit. 
As  lie  saw  that  tli«  boily  and  bouI  of  men 
reacted  upon  en.ch  other,  he  aimed  at '  the 
perfection  of  tlie  organism  by  means  of 
the  couihinftd  and  harmonious  action  of 
these  two  principlps  n^stoHng  1>y  bin 
Kystom  tho  (ypiilibriiim  which  indolcncn, 
diam^H,  or  ti  too  uxdusivo  cultivation  of 
tlie  iiit«llf?(!tu:il  fauultii^N  mrty  hnve  dis- 
turlmd.'  Thus  hiii  nystein  led  him  to  in- 
quire into  the  laws  of  tlieriipoutiis,  and 
by  studying  tlie  motury  fiction  of  the 
body  Im  was  led  to  tlevise  a  systein  of 
movements,  varied  liotli  in  their  character 
and  in  the  de;^rce  of  strength,  lie  con- 
tended that  the  mechajiical  agency  of  the 
body,  equally  with  the  chomicjil  and  men- 
tal actions  of  rcrijiiii  orgnns,  should  he 
considpred  in  thi>  trciitmcnt  of  disc-iis", 
and  hn  helievcd  thiit  tothn  nc.gloct  of  this 
side  of  th«  question  many  of  the  itilmniits 
of  the  liody  wero  to  litt  iiltrilmtod.  He 
was  nn  ardent  iidvocute  of  his  aystem,  and 
Ilia  T)i«iiry  and  Prirwiplrii  <ij' (J i/mniiHtca 
(Stookliolin,  1810)  is  uonitidered  u,  work  of 
power. 

Litera  Homamores.  See  Schools. 
Literature.  See  E.vaLfsn. 
Literature  for  Childroa.— It  is  neces. 
eary  to  distinguish  between  books  tcbout 
cUildi-en  and  books/or  children.  The  for- 
mer are  numerous,  the  latter  comparatively 
few.  Not  many  wi-iters  of  children's  books 
have  the  art  of  looking  at  the  world 
-with  a  child's  eyes,  feeling  u-ilh  a  child's 
heart,  «iiciikiiig  with  a  child's  ideas  and  a 
child's  wiird.H.  Morn  oftrn  than  not,  situ- 
ation*, pxiMrriences,  idciis,  fiielings,  are  iii- 
troduoiMl  c[uite  out  of  kr^ping  with  the 
littlt!  actors  in  the  story,  and  tpiite  l)eyonil 
the  mental  nwch  and  sympathy  of  young 
readers.  False  and  unreal  views  of  life  are 
given,  and  wliat  is  in  its  esannce  wroti^  is 
unwittingly  rendered  auiusiiig  anil  attrac- 
tive. A  thorough  scapegrace  is  made  a 
charming  hero ;  and  the  tales  are  strongly 
iH!iisational.orfu11  of  morbid  sentimentality 
or  mere  goodiness.  The  reverse  of  all  this 
in  what  is  wanted.  Literature  for  children 
may  be  divided  inta /airy  (al^e,  /abten, 
and  taU»  leith  a  morni  ptirpote.  doirtestir. 
I'llfs,  taUg  offidiieniiiiv,  tn/r^  q/"»ini-»ce  and 
utf/til  ir^onrmMion,  kUtorieal  taUa,  tm.v«U, 


and  hiagrnphU*.    Fairy  tait»  are  the 
of  tile  t^arly  world,  and  of  childhooi:!. 
are   a^lmirable    in   their   imaginati' 
simpHcily,  and  manner  of  talking. 
they  require  caution,  for  they  are  «}* ! 
be  full  of  old  prejudices,  nnd  to  intfMi 
matters  not  projier  for  children.    All 
brothers  and  sisters,  nnd  n.11  stepmi 
are  not  selfish  and  wicked  ;  Ja/rk  t«k«  I 
keen  a  delight  in  slaughtering,  and  Ftu* 
Itonts  lies,  and  makes  otliers  lie,  with  1«0 
charming  an  ease.     But  many  are  whollj' 
unobjectionable,  and  all    are   deli f,'hl nil ; 
while    thfi    exercise    they    aObrd    to    li« 
imagination  is  of  great  value.     Fabhtui 
frequentlyamti^ng  if  told  withreAlhnmniir 
as  are  some  of  /Esop's ;  and  if  the  inani 
be  not  too  prombient.  and  the  cfastvetM 
fairly  in  keeping  with  those  of  tJieanimsllk    ' 
in:.,  which  are  introduced.     TW'*  fiA  »    ' 
mirral  jmrpom  are  usually  dull  and  h«aTy. 
Hans  Andersen's,  however,  ore  detightfal 
exceptions ;  and  some  of  Miss  Bdgewcrtfa^ 
can  still  be  read  with  pleasure  by  chtldtm 
Domestic  UiUa  for  the  young  arc  apt  l> 
Iw  morhid  and  sentimental  ;  iHTVi-rtielex. 
many  good  ejcamples  exist  in  Eii^liib.    OT 
these  tlm  l>est  of  the  more  recent  exami 
are  hy  Mrs.  Ewing  and  Mrs,  Moles' 
Both  of   these  writers,   liowever,    ha' 
strong  tendency  to  write  nioiU,  rather 
/or,  cliildren.      Tales  o/ailmntttre  are 
verbiftUy  delightful  to  cbildreit,  who  |i 
ite.tinn  above  all  things ;    but  ind 
in  them  is  dangerous.     Many  are 
'nightmare' class;  nearly  all  abouod 
unjustitiable  and  even  wicked  doings hidi 
in  a  glare  of  romance;  and  all  ore  WiH* 
to  be  too  exciting,  and  to  render  thi-  Ki«[J* 
doings  and  duties  of  every-day  life  lUl* 
and  distasteful.      Taken   in    modentwti 
however,  tho  best  of  them  Pompcn»le  f« 
the  harm  they  do  hy  the  widnning  ol  ifr 
terests,  the  manliness  (not  to  be  coni 
with  mere  fierceness  and  rr<nklejsn«tt) 
the  fidelity  which  tliejr  t*'nd  to  procii   _ 
Tal'-'o/'irirju-etindutirfitlin/ormalionmiJ 
often  serve  to  create  and  to  fwnl  a  viMTf  v»!»- 
able  curiosity.      Historical  talr^,  when  Of* 
wholly  of  blooil  and  murder,  will  do  tla 
for  the  special  department  of  history.  TW 
best  are  too  well  known  to  need  mentioB- 
7Va«r/»  and  tw)<p^tpAte»,  when  the  sobitdi 
arewell  chosenand  worthy  of  at  tenlion,«rf 
when  they  are  well  told,  have  long  ciiorHf^ 
and  will  never  cease  to  charm  both 
and  old ;  and  it  b  difficult  bo  i 
bfitter  way  of  ]^Liu^»  general  kno 


letortb  and  of  man's  doings  on  it  than 
rRndinfc  tha  numberless  flno  examples 
c(  bocli  which  we  pfussPSB  in  Kngliah. 
LiUratute  of  Pedttjo([y-    ■^''"^  Pb"*- 

OOOV   (BlULIORttAI-IIV  (il). 

'little  Go.'    Six  Piibvwcs  Examisa- 
nos. 

ZiOCbI  Examinations  art<  exAmisnlions 

if  boya  and  girls  uonductvil  by  tlio  SL-venil 

uuv«r«ities  and   kiiidred  inatitutioiis  on 

he  T»rioaa  subjcL-ta  which  Iniid   to   test 

Jw  general  knovWge  and  culture  of  the 

andidatft.      The  examiuatJoua  are   con- 

ItMted  by  the  universities  of  Aberdeen, 

bridge,  Dublin,  Durham,  EdLiburgh, 

Oxford,  and  i^t.  Andrews,  the 

Society  of  Arts,  the  College  of 

cptors,  wid  Trinity  CoUe^  London. 

c  uniMTsity  of  St  Andrews  confers  the 

_         of  LL.A.  in  connpction  with  thean 

ixuuinatiODH.     The  cxiLtuinntiniis  are  held 

local  centres,  mkI  ci^rtilii^ttfs  of  hitving 

these  extuniuiittons  ilu  for  n  pass  to 

the  pre liiui nary  exiiiiiiuntionK  of  soine  of 

lUieuiiiversi  ties  and  utlii-rexaiiiiuiugbudit-s. 

^•ch  nnirersity  has  its  own  rulea  fur  ooii- 

filMttng  the  ex&Tuuialiou,  but  the  subjeuls 
r  exaraiiiAticiti  are  nearly  the  same  at  all 
tbo  nnivoraties.  There  are  some  valuable 
Iburaaries  and  scholarships  awarded  at 
tbete  examinations,  The  examinations  in 
connection  with  the  universities  of  Oxford 
mod  Cambridge  consist  of  two  divisions, 
|uiuor  and  senior.    {.">*«  Oxford  akd  Cau- 

bKinOK  ScilUoUt  EXAHI.VATIUN  UoABD). 

,       Locke,  John  (U>:>2-1704),  the  author 

El  thi-  Ennaif  (en  the  Iluii}jm  Underatandi'ng, 
nd  Um-  foundrr  of  the  Knglisli  school  of 
^«yduil<:W}r,  oUiiiui  ntt^cntiou   aJso  ns   the 
vriter  of  a   slitirt  trPiitise  on    education. 
SliiB  work,  entilitrd  Smnr.    Tluni//!i.tx  roii- 
^tmtttff  BJtieatitrn  (pub.  Ifi93),  grew  out 
*nn>tca<^  luttera  which  Lcickfi,  during  his 
int  «tay  in  Ilotliind,  lnul  written  to  Ids 
Edward  CInrkp,  on  the  bpsl  wiij  of 
£  up  his  eliildren.     Liicke  had   tht; 
adrautagu  of  SjH-iiking  on  cduc-ation 
the  double  |tiatform  ti  psychological 
and  pemoiuil  cxperieiife.      Ab  the 
great  KngUith  psythologist  who  syste- 
"ly  aU«mpt«d  to  aualyae  niind  into 
elements,  and  wlio,  rejettiug  the  hypo- 
lesi^  of  iniiat«  ideas  as  unuec-essary,  ti'aced 
.1  intelleL-lual  produL-ts  to  experience  (sen- 
,tM>n    and   reHectiun),    ZiOcke    naturally 
ittarhed  a  new  importjuioe  to  education. 
'o  him  the  infant  miud  is  a  bhi.nk  sheet 
raaa)  ou  which  experieuoe  has  to 


writ«,  and  be  is  consequently  disposer!  to 
ascribe  the  maiufold  ditt'f  rencea  of  intelli- 
gnitop  and  character  that  we  gee  amonj  i 
inim  much  more  to  diversities  of  circuui-{ 
■tjLncrfi  and  eduention  than  to  any  original] 
ilitTcreiices  of  riptitudc  and  disposition, 
He  may,  as  UiiUnin  maintains,  gre-atly 
oxaggcnite  the  etfoct  of  uxtemal  influences ; 
and  rtiad  in  the  light  of  the  new  evolution 
psychology,  which  accentuates  the  fact  of 
individual  variation  and  tlie  part  played 
by  heredity,  Locke's  account  of  the  pro- 
cess of  mental  growth  seems  almost  naive 
in  its  siuiplicity.  At  the  same  time  his 
psychological  standpoint  compelled  hiiu 
to  trace  out  in  a  much  more  careful  and 
thorough  wny  than  is  usually  done  the 
many  less  obvious  efl'ects  of  circumstances, 
example,  and  hahita  of  life  on  the  growing 
mind.  WhiUi  Locke  was  thus  particularly 
well  ([ualitied  to  deal  witli  mlucation  from 
the  theoretic  side,  his  own  experience,  both 
as  pupil  and  teacher,  supplied  hini  with 
ample  material  for  attacking  its  practical 
problems.  Like  other  independent  youtlia, 
he  was  wearied  and  disguj^ted  by  the  luirri'ii 
pedantries  of  tlie  scholastic  system  under 
which  he  was  hronght  up  (at  Weatmiiistfl^r 
and  Osford),  and  was  first  stimulated  by 
these  experiences  to  reflect  on  the  right 
metJiods  of  education.  To  tliis  there  suu- 
ceeded  a  fair  amount  of  experience  as 
tutor,  of  which  that  in  the  Shaftesbury 
house  was  the  roost  important.  This  per- 
sonal contact  with  the  work  of  teaching, 
combined  with  the  decidedly  practical  bent 
of  mind  which  makes  Locke  so  typical  an 
English  thinker,  (iccounta  for  the  thoroughly 
])nictical  character  of  the  TItom/h'ii.  Thn 
inlluence  of  previous  writers  on  education 
seems  to  have  been  very  slight,  that  of 
Montaigne  being  tlie  only  one  which  is 
distinctly  traceable  in  tlie  Timiif/JUa,  Tlio 
little  treatise;  is  faulty  enough  in  point  of 
arrangement  und  style,  a  fact  to  be  au- 
uounted  for  by  the  manner  of  its  production. 
Aa  its  title  suggests,  it  consists  rather  of 
stray  reflections  than  of  acaref  ully  reasoned 
llieory.  At  tlie  sa'me  time,  it  desen'es  the 
place  it  now  firmly  holds  among  educational 
classics.  Il  must  be  rememl>erod  that 
Locke  is  avowedly  dealing  with  the  cir- 
cumscribed, if  higlily  complex,  educational 
problem  of  fashioning  a  gentleman.  II  enee 
it  is  home'training  by  a  tutor,  such  rh 
Locke  had  himself  carried  out  in  Lord 
Shaftcsbury'a  family,  that  is  cxcluwvely 
discussed.    Fhyucal  educatiotit  iacl'it&^ 
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thir  f  iirth«ninoe  of  health  and  boJily  vijpur 
lu  w<>H  OS  Uie  aciui&iiioii  of  pllyHii^at  aiN 
cooiplitihiueittA,  naturally  receives  a  large 
tliaru  of  attention,  the  more  ao  as  Locke 
had  not  only  stu'lied  medicine,  but  held 
tlie  double  post  of  pfiysieian  nnd  tutor  in 
the  Shaftesbury  home.  Nrxt  to  bodily 
health,  corae  as  csstrntial  requirements  of 
the  gentleman,  virtue,  wisiioin,  breeding, 
and  learning.  With  rc^inrt  to  intellectual 
educntion  Locki-  lias  Um!Ii  aooiised  of  i:n.rry- 
inghis  utilitarianism  too  far,  by  infiistiug  on 
ratinmtiii^  knowledge  only  by  it*  b<>aring 
on  the  work  of  Ufi*.  But  this  is  to  do 
Rcaut  .jiistii-«  to  his  teauhiitg.  No  writwr 
IB  moi'e  profoundly  impressed  with  the 
value  of  intellectual  training  itself.  Tliis 
may  be  seeu  by  the  emphasis  he  lays  on 
the  general  or  varied  culture  of  the  facul- 
ties, both  in  the  ThnuQht*  and  in  the  short 
rasay  Co^idwt  nfthe  Ffcirc^fl.Krfjjjp,  which 
should  be  read  with  the  first.  In  truth, 
as  a  recent  eilitor  of  Locke  puts  it,  he 
undpratoml  by  educ-iitinn  'rather  the  train- 
ing and  disciplining  of  the  mind  into  g<)od 
habils,  than  tlie  mere  tradition  of  know- 
lodgB.'  With  respeut  to  moral  aduciition, 
Locke  aimed  at  the  production  of  a  dis- 
passionate being  in  whom  reanon  is  suprenie. 
Lockir's  ideal  of  pliysical  and  of  moral 
training  may  alike  be  criticised  as  orriiig 
by  excess  of  severity.  Uia  recoranietid.a- 
tions  (or  hardening  the  bodies  of  uiiildreu, 
as  wall  as  his  counsels  against  indulging 
children's  wishes,  were  actually  objected  to 
by  his  friend  Molyneux  :  yet  it  is  curious  to 
note  that  tlie  greatest  of  German  thinkers, 
Iramanuel  Kant,  follows  Locke  pretty 
closely  in  both  these  particulars.  The 
contral  principle  of  the  77iouff/iU  is  that 
the  pnd  of  the  educator  is  to  settle  in  the 
pupil,  by  steady  unremitting  pmrMce,  iii- 
tellectunl  and  moral  habits;  and,  though 
the  render  may  now  and  again  he  disposed 
to  resent  the  repetition  of  the  dictum,  he 
can  hardly  complain  that  ita  importance 
has  hL>en  exaggerated.    Although  adopting 

Jirivtttn  tuition  as  preferable  to  Kchool, 
M'cause  of  its  more  complete  suiiervision, 
Locke  fully  n-coguiswl  the  influnnce  of 
companions  on  thi-  mind  and  chanicter  of 
th(!  young ;  and  he  seeks  to  evade  tiie 
dinirulty  of  s')litary  edui'atioii  byexarting 
the  maximum  in  the  way  of  att<^ntion  fnun 
the  fiithiT  and  the  tutor,  Tlie  value  of 
liOcke'a  ThoughU  resides  partly  in  the 
fort*  witli  which  he  iUustrales  the  funda- 
mental  principle  of    hia   Ui«)ry   already 


indicated,  and  parlTjr  in  tJ>e  good  senae  i 
impartiality  with  which  he  handlee 
questions  of  detail.     Uifl  renutrin  <m 
way  to  deal  with  children's  w«akn«me«,| 
their  timidity,  on  praise  aad  blame,  on  | 
ishment,  on  satisfying  curiomty,  andi 
otherpresaingproWenmof  everyday) 
tion,  will  always  hi^  worth  acoreful  per 
by  all  who  have  to  guide  and  control  i 
dren,  whether  in  tlitt  home  or  in  the  i 
(See  Sfime  Thoii'jhiii  eoneemitv/  EdufO 
with  introduction  and  not«?s  by  the 
R.  H.  Quick,  M.A.;  also.  Conduct  o, 
Untieriit'iniiinff,  edited  by  Prof.  T.  Fowli 
The    Germau    reader    may    oouauli 
ijchuster's  introduction  to  the  tr 
of  the  Thoiiffhts  in  Karl  Utcht«r's , 
gogi^r-hf  iVMialbfJe.) 

Log-Book. — The  log-boob  ia  ■  dU 
or  journal,  the  beeping  of  which  u  i 
pulsory  in  all  public  elementary  sch. 
It  must  be  stoutly  Imund,  and  conb 
not  less  than  300  ruled  pages.  It  tt  T 
by  the  head  teacher,  who  is  rnaoirrd 
record  in  it  such  events  as  the  intrudu 
tion  of  new  books,  apparatus,  o*-  cocr 
of  instruulion,  tJie  visits  of  the  insp 
or  of  managers,  absence  or  failure  of  i 
on  the  part  of  any  member  of  the  Sta^  I 
any  incident  or  circoinstanoe  to  which  i 
may  be  useful  or  interesting  to  rtlw  : 
some  future  time.  Entiiea  must  be  too- 
hned  to  matters  of  fact ;  '  r«d«cUons  or 
opinions  of  a  general  character '  aiie  nc 
pressly  forbidden.  All  reports  made  bj 
the  inspector,  whether  after  a  '  snipnM 
visit' '  or  after  the  annual  inspection,  niait 
be  copied  '  verbatim,'  and  signed  by  tie 
correspondent  of  the  managers.  \Vb« 
the  annua!  report  has  been  roceimd  th* 
Ecltonl  staU'  must  also  be  entrred,  and  sD 
changes  afterwards  occurring  in  it  mnit 
he  recorded. 

Logic. — Logic  is  commonly  defined 
as  tlie  science  of  reasoning,  or  of  Uw 
'  laws  of  thought '  which  underlie  rauOK- 
ing.  As  employed  kbuut  the  raMOnilC  • 
process  it  is  coiiuected  with,  and  indSM 
JHised  on,  Psychology  (which  K«).  ItdilliM 
from  psyehology  in  tliat  it  seeks  to  deUr* 
mine  the  necessary  conditions  of  jowtrfor 
correct  reasoning.  Logic,  in  short,  ts  Mt 
only  the  scienee  but  the  art  of  rawa*' 
ing.  It  is  now  commonly  divided  irti 
two  parts,  (1)  deductive  or  fomuJ,  aol 
(3)  inductive  or  material  Ic^c  For 
logic  is  concerned  with  the  formal 
I'ectness  of  our  thinking  procwaei^MHl  i 


^idu  uA  in  w-Tiiiig  Rltnrly  nil  that  is 
rily  iuiplii^c]  iti  imr  pro[ioKitions. 
'AetlM  nK)ce«uv«lj  witli  tnrni!!,  proposi- 
ftnd  tjUogman,  tliul  i>  to  suy,  tb? 
irbaJ  toeatu  in  which  IJifi  thriH>  (trowingly 
iplex  products  o(  thouKbl,  ooiiuapla, 
L«nte,  and  reasouiuKti  vuilxMly  Uiein- 
\vf*.  Tbo  fonnul»tioii  of  tlie  truepriii- 
lr«  of  inductive  resimrch  ia  an  exceed* 
•\y  liiflicalt  mntter  ;  and,  in  spite  of 
recMit  contributions  of  J.  S.  Mill, 
l«v  jRvnni,  niid  others,  it  is  far  from 
ing  firmlly  xrttlrd.  Hence  the  study 
ioiluctive  logic  ou^ht  to  follow  that  of 
uctive.  Very  diHVrent  opinions  have 
n  Iield  fta  to  tbi-  practicnl  value  of 
;ic.  but  it  is  ii;;r«fd  by  roost  writprs 
it  tbe  study  of  the  SL-ience,  by  supplying 
with  a  simple  method  of  ajiiilyaiiig  and 
igoiirivasoiiing  prooeaaea,  euablea  us 
piry  tbcsp  out  with  greater  certainty 
To  the  teacher  the  study  of  de- 
logic,  connecting  itself  so  closely 
it  doc«  with  tha  science  of  Grammnr 
[fl.r.),  amy  be  sitid  to  bo  of  tho  highest 
oiv  Faniilinrity  with  the  logical  dis- 
ictiona  fttnoiig  t<Tnis,  propositions,  and 
uuicnta  will  sc-rvi-  not  only  to  ctcjir  up 
own  tJiou^bbf,  but  to  giitdr  him  in 
iPOWnLing  fiicts  nnd  truths  in  the  clfarest 
ly  to  tbe  ItiHTtiiT's  mind.  This  applies 
ilh  partiuular  force  to  certiiin  portions, 
icb  a«  the  doctrino  of  logical  division 
delinilioii,  juid  of  tlm  obversion  and 
version  of  propoiiitionB  (imini-diata  in- 
ncea).  Tlie  doctrine  of  luethod,  or  tbe 
ntilic  arr&ngement  of  tbuuglitB,  which 
been  proposed  by  some  writers  as  iin 
itknift]  division  of  the  subject^  hus 
wjy  close  bearing  on  the  teacher's 
>orfc  (tm  Mktiioh).  The  study  of  the 
iplia  of  inductive  logic,  by  rendering 
mind  fiunilinr  wilh  the  methods  of 
aentific  iiiVMtigntion  and  the  grounds 
•cicntific  oiTrUiinty,  will  be  found  very 
'ul  to  all  who  hnvn  to  teach  Eciencc, 
It  ia  worth  conwdrrinjr  whether  certain 
nrtiona  of  logic  might  not  with  odvjint- 
If^e  be  iutrodueed  «t  tlii?  end  of  the  school 
nrrionluRi-  (For  anncoount  of  the  nature 
tad  scope  of  lof^e  mm  Jevomc,  El.  I^nrninn, 
.:  Baiu,  Dnbiet.,  Lot/ie,  Intrijd.,  p.  30, 
folloving  ;  Bnct/pliijiadia  Hritann. 
>b  *d.),  article  '  ly.igic.') 
Irondon  University.  S«e  UMiTBit- 
aad  Pboviscial  Cou.rgsb. 

1M^  Si^bt      Ste  ErEtllOHT. 

Long  T&cation.— At  both  Oxford  and 


Cambridge  the  mnjority  of  the  men  are 
down  bffore  the  end  of  June,  and  do  not 
come  tip  again  until  tJie  second  week  in 
October.  The  intervnl  ia  the  '  long  varia- 
tion.' At  Oxfonl  the  men  who  keep 
Trinity  term  remain  up  until  tbe  Satur- 
day after  the  first  Tuesday  in  July.  At 
Qitubridge,  men  reading  for  a  tripoa  may 
obtain  permissioa  to  bo  Ui  residence  dur- 
ing July  and  August.  It  is  not  counted 
as  n.  X/^TBi,  but  it  is  a  most  valuable  op- 
portunity for  coaching  free  from  tho  du- 
ti-aptiona  of  t*rm  time. 

Lo»k  -  and  -  Say  Method. — This  ia  a 
method  of  tiyiching  rcjiiiing  without  spell- 
ing; children  lieiug  tjiught  to  recognise  at 
sight,  nnd  to  pronounce,  wiirds  as  wholes. 
A  child  is  given  a  general  impression  of 
the  look  of  a  word,  and  then  lliia  '  visual 
iuipresB '  is  made  vivid  by  analysis  and 
lasting  by  repetition.  An  ensy  sentence 
is  written  on  the  black  board  or  exhibited 
on  a  tablet,  The  teacher  points  to  the 
words  and  pronounces  them  one  after  the 
other,  the  children  sevrrnl  time«  rejieat- 
ing  the  sounds  simultaneously  after  tbe 
teacher.  Then  the  teacher  points  to  tbe 
words  and  requires  the  children  to  pro- 
nount-e  them  without  help— forwards, 
backwards,  and  tjiken  anyhow.  Then 
aingle  children  are  called  on  to  pronounce 
the  words  pointed  to  in  any  order.  Then 
comes  the  (inalysis.  Tbe  teacher  asks  the 
children  tbe  number  of  letters  in  each 
word  ;  tells  tliem  tlie  names  and  Boundsof 
eacli  letter;  calls  on  them  to  pick  out  the 
same  tetters  on  an  alphabet  card  ;  and  sets 
tlnfm  to  print  the  woi'ds  on  their  alat*a. 
The  eye,  bke  the  ear,  nioi*  readily  takes 
in  thingn  as  wholes,  remembers  a  word  as 
a  whole,  and  associates  its  meaning  with 
its  form^ust  as  the  ear  associates  its 
moaning  with  its  sound.  The  method  has, 
therefore,  much  to  be  said  in  its  favour. 
No  one  can  really  be  said  to  read  until  ho 
takes  in  words  at  a  glance.  This  method 
loaches  him  to  do  so  froni  the  very  first. 
It  likewise  helps  liim  considerably  to  learn 
how  to  spell  English  words^for  in  thii 
the  memory  of  the  eye,  the  '  look  '  of  tlio 
word,  is  generally  our  chief  practical  aid. 
I'nless  care  be  taken,  however,  the  pro- 
nunciation—  which  depends  on  the  dis- 
tinct articulation  of  every  sepurate  sound 
— is  very  likely  to  suft'er. 

Inther.  Kartin  (h.  Hi&telien  1483;  d. 
1546),  WHS  t!ic  son  of  a  miner  and  melal 
worker.      His  parents  gave  liiia  il  ^gicA 


eduaatton.  At  th«  ase  of  fourteen  they 
Boiit  him  to  study  liiliii  at  Ma^^^^-^)u^g 
autl  at  EiBeuacli.  His  faliit^r  dcBignml  litiu 
fur  law,  l>ut  his  piety  led  liiiii  to  Joiu  the 
order  of  St,  Augustine.  We  have  not  here 
to  dwii  with  his  long  search  after  truth  in 
thn  ISiblc-,  his  fparless  quarrel  with  the 
popish  ftuthoritic*,  and  his  work  as  a  reli- 
giouK  rRfanuur,  hut  mnr<>Iy  with  his  views 
aa  a  prautlcfil  «iduciitioni)it.  '  IS  1  were 
not  a  ■nioiiitAr  uf  the  Gusiirl,'  he  said,  '  I 
■Iioold  like  to  lie  u  ttchoolniaster.'  He 
boldly  proclaimed  tJie  nnceaiiity  of  educa- 
tion for  all,  aud  exposed  thealiHurd  uiethodB 
of  '  darkening  kuowledf,'e '  in  vogue  in 
schools  previous  to  the  Uefoniiatiuii.  In 
1R20  he  came  out  boldly  oti  the  question 
in  his  Xe'/flJ-  to  the  O'erimm  Arinloernfy. 
and  in  15^4,  in  his  Letter  to  the  Governing 
Bodieii  of  all  tlif  Titwnt  of  (r'er^iiany,  In 
tlie  former  ho  demanded  the  n^irgnnisa- 
tjoit  of  thp  universitii^  and  schools,  whilst 
iu  tliB  latter  he  urged  that  it  whs  tlie  duty 
of  tlie  authoriliea  to  amehonite  the  con- 
dition, iulellectua!  and  moral,  of  the  people. 
In  1525  he  e^'en  organised  a  Kehool  al  liin 
native  Eislcben,  AiiiaKed  at  the  ignorance 
of  the  people,  he  drew  up  in  ir>'29  Ids  Great 
andSmall  Catcchisins,aiid  introduced  tlieiu 
into  the  schools  for  i-eligiouK  iimtruetiou. 
In  ln30  he  puldiwhed  a  sermon  On  tlf, 
Jff.resinly  of  gendiiu/  Children  to  Sdiool, 
These  were  followed  hy  various  other  sepa- 
rate works,  iiesides  the  numerous  passngeB 
which  ahound  in  his  writings  in  favour  of 
sound  education.     Whilst  he  maintained 


tliat  pareiita  ought  to  edoiMte  thrir  < 
drf  11.  lie  openly  ai'owed  tlmt^  whero 
failed  to  do  so,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  i 
giBtratea  to  interfere,  and  t«ke  the  mM 
into  their  own  hands.  He  advocated  I 
Ixiys  and  girls  should  not  be  taught  i 
than  two  hours  n  day,  as  the  former  c 
to  have  tim«  to  learn  a  trade.  Mid  the  I 
to  learn  domestic  duties.  In  his  inst 
tiona  to  inspectors  he  gave  a  detailed  i 
count  of  the  work  to  be  done,  and 
authors  to  be  rend,  ic.  The  list  is  full  4 
sound  sense  and  sound  religion.  Sfn  ali» 
Lxw  (Educational),  section  Saxony. 
LyceaDi(Gr.Xuic<uic  =  the  wolf-slajr 
Tliis  term  has  assumed  varioua 
in  different  ages  and  countries, 
the  Greeks  it  signified  the  gymnadu 
with  covered  wnlka  in  the  cafitem  subotb. 
of  Athena,  where  Aristotle  taught, 
naTUPii  from  the  neighbouring  t«Diple  I 
Apollo  Lyccu*.  Among  the  Rcimandi  1 
signified  an  educational  e8tnbti«bn 
such,  for  instance,  as  that  in  the  Tu 
nuni  of  Cicero,  or  in  the  villa  of 
at  Tikur.  Kowadaya  it  geneiuUy  ilenotti' 
a  secoud-ela^  training  school,  a  school  v 
lil«rary  seminar)'  between  a  common  schod 
and  a  college.  In  France  it  is  the  lu^Mt 
cksa  of  secondary  school,  coittaintnff  ««|^ 
classes,  while  In  Italy  it  filta  tlie  plantf 
the  liigher  cUsses  of  the  Genuan  gjniM' 
slum.  In  English -speaking  communiti4 
the  term  is  applied  to  an  ossociatioD  fur 
literary  improvement  by  means  of  lectu 
OD  science  and  literature. 


M 
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Haintenon,  Harqaite  de  {h.  163.5; 
d.  17iy). — ^The  fimiily  name  of  this  re- 
markable woman  wntiFnLn>;oised'Aubignc. 
She  was  the  graiulduii^fhter  of  a,  distin- 
guished French  ProteatiLnt  writer,  Theo- 
dore A.  d'Aubign^,  and  was  boi'U  in  a 
pri»on,  where  her  fatier  was  incarcerated 
for  his  heretic-al  opinions.  After  ber 
father's  death  Fran^ise  was  converted  to 
the  Catholic  faith,  and  at  sixteen  mar- 
ried the  poet  Scarron.  Un  his  death  in 
1669  she  was  reduced  to  poverty,  and  utti- 
mat^ily  becAme  gnvemesa  to  the  two  sons 
of  Louis  X I V.  by  ildadame  da  Montespan. 


Tlie  devotion  with  which  she  dischargtd 
I  the  duties  of  this  |>ositton  mailc  the  tint 
her  friend  for  life.  He  gavrherahundwl 
thousand  livres,  with  whidi  she  pnrchasii 
the  Maintenon  estate,  and  CTent«d  be  ■ 
Marchioness.  Her  induenceoverttiekiiig 
gratlually  increased,  and  in  1683  she  «M 
privately  married  to  the  Grand  ilonarqiA 
Her  ascendency,  which  remaineid  uDitiiiii- 
nished  down  to  the  king's  death  in  ITl^ 
alie  employed,  among  other  purpo8r%  w 
found  at  8t.  Cyr  an  important  scJiool  it, 
poor  girla,  which  she  supported  and  s<a| 
intended  with  the  greatest  devotwn  fi 
168S  down  to  her  death  there  in 
Mer  letters,  edited  by  lAvoUeei  ore 


most  chftrming  in  the  French  language, 
ixl  thow  tiwMiiHTp  iiittTRst  nlie  tifidk  ill  h(*r 
lUCationkl  work.     Sec  ( I )  h^r  Lr.ttra  f ui* 
'iitifaticm  dfM  fiUet  ;  (i)   Enfrrlteitt  mtr 
"rtini^lion  deafilU*  ;  (S)  CarmpilK  our.  de- 
■Urt  ;  (4)  Mitnovrea  den  Dame»  lie  St. 
Cyr,  A<.-. 

Management    Sea  School  Maxaob- 

■EKT. 

Kaoagers.— Evpry  voluntary  aohool  is 
Older  the  direclioD  of  a  liody  of  manngnrs, 
irlioae  doty  it  is  to  make  all  neix-senry 
Knnflements  for  it«  eflicient  working. 
Ic^iool  Boards  an>  the  mnnngera  of  nil 
nboola  pTXividfNl  by  them,  but  thi-y  tniiy 
Megtttv  the  clinrgd  of  any  prtrticulur  school 
lo  T""""g-™  Mppointrd  by  lliein.  Every 
body  of  luiiiiiigpn  must  uuiisist  ri[  at  Imst 
lluvt!  ucreoiiH,  aiiO  if  tlit?  ihJkiuI  ha  not  pro- 
rided  Dy  a  Itounl,  a  form  Hi^'ned  by  three 
muafiBn  must  be  fient  to  the  Ei:lucation 
bepvtmenty  autlioriuiig  one  of  the  three 
lo  ai^  the  receipts  for  grants.  Managers 
»re  aI»o  reqiiiiefi  to  appoint  a  Cf-rrespon- 
deait  with  the  Department,  Manjigera  are 
lu^ld  rrsponiibUi  for  the  conduct,  of  their 
■chnola,  for  their  tnaint«nnnce  in  eHiciency, 
lor  tlio  cnro  of  thi^  heiiUli  of  individual 
■cbolnni  who  loay  ncr^  to  be  withli<-ld  frotii 
exAminntinn  or  rclii^cd  from  tu^me  part 
of  thn  school  work  throughout  Ihc  yuiir, 
and  for  thii  provixion  of  all  needful  fur- 
Iiiturt!,  biioka,  und  npjuiratus. 

Kann.  Horace  (l796-IS.'i9),  a  nativr 
of  MatMchuimtu,  WHS  tlie  most  eminent 
and  raoceuful  promoter  of  popular  educa- 
tion in  the  TTiiiUal  States  during  the  niiie- 
t««DtJ)  ce!Utu''y.  After  acting  as  classical 
t«acher  at  Providence,  he,  in  1821,  took 
sp  tiM  ttvdy  of  law,  and  for  a  few  years 
ponued  tlie  profeeuon  of  atlvocate.  In 
1827  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Le- 
gislative Asspiubly,  and  hx  years  later  of 
tim  wnat«  of  Ma^i^ach  tisstts,  becoraing  pre- 
kidmt  of  thp  laH^er  borly  in  IS3B.  His 
carlirst  public  laliours  were  in  the  cause 
oE  mtigioua  tiborty,  the  Eiippr['.^sinii  of  lot- 
teries the  promotion  nf  temperance,  and 
inbTOur  of  the  introduction  nf  milways. 
As  a  lawyer,  ttalnunan,  n.nd  philanthro- 
pin,  he  hiul  achicrrd  a  great  reputation 
HDOtig  hill  fidlow  countrymen,  and  wax 
■Ifwdy  aclectcd  for  the  iuiportruit  work 
tf  todifyiTifc  til*  KtatutcH  of  his  native 
Btace,  wb«i,  in  1837,  he  abundonrd  all  his 
itlior  public  and  jirofcstiioniiJ  pursuits  in 
wder  to  a«cept  the  il]-rrmuiicrat«d  post  of 
■Bvetarj  of  the  newly  cetublialiud  Bureau 


of  Education,  and  to  devotfl  himself  thence- 
forward enciusively  to  the  promotion  of 
popular  education.  In  this  office,  which 
fie  filled  for  twelve  years  with  untiring 
energy,  working  as  a  rule  sixteen  hours  a 
day,  he  ri-miprod  to  the  cause  of  education 
aervicea  for  which  Americans  will  never 
ceaae  to  be  grateful.  In  the  performance 
of  liis  taakof  spretuling  elementary  educa- 
tion and  improving  tlie  methods  of  teach- 
ing, Mann  had  recourse  to  three  agencies : 
(1)  he  instituted  a  series  of  periodical 
conferences  of  teachers ;  (2)  h©  published 
a  monthly  periodical,  I'/ie  Comiiton  .School 
Joiimal,  and  (3)  he  wrote  Annual  R«port«  • 
to  his  committiie  of  the  progress  made  from 
year  to  year  in  the  work  of  education,  iit 
tht"  nature  of  the  subjects  discussed  in  th« 
perioiliciil  conferences,  a  volume  which  lift 
publislied  in  18-10  presents  a  sample.  The 
subjects  of  the  seven  conferences  therein 
reported  are:  1.  'Means  and  Object  of 
Po'pular  Schools.'  2.  'The  Professional 
Preparation  of  Teachers."  3.  '  The  Neces- 
fiityof  Education  in  a  Republic'  4.  'What 
Ciiid  does,  and  what  He  leaves  us  to  flo  in 
Education.'  .'i.  'Historical  Survey  of  Edu- 
cation ;  its  Dignity  and  its  Degradation.' 
fi.  '  District  School  Librariea.'  7.  ■  Scliool 
Piinisliments.'  On  the  third  of  the  pre- 
ceding subjects  Mann  <!eiivered  a  stirring 
speech,  in  which  ho  contended,  with  con- 
vincing eloquence,  that  the  safety  of  society 
under  a  rejjublic  (and  therefore  under  any 
form  of  governiuent  where  tlie  suffrage  is 
practically  imiverBal)  depends  on  tlie  moral 
and  mentjj  education  of  the  masses.  In 
his  Common  School  Jovrnal,  which  he 
editod  for  ten  years,  he  dealt  with  the 
school  topics  of  the  day,  and  urged  Ids  ideas 
in  detail  on  teachers.  Histwelve  Annual 
Eteports  to  the  Board  of  Education  are  a 
collection  of  real  historical  value.  In  1843 
Mann  paid  a  visit  to  Europe  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  himself  personally  familiar 
with  the  conditioD  of  elementary  educa- 
tion in  the  most  advanced  countries  in  this 
quarter  of  tlie  glol>e.  The  results  of  this 
journey  he  em  l>odied  in  his  seventh  Annual 
Report,  which attractfid  unusual  attention, 
not  only  in  America,  but  also  in  England 
and  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  subjects 
dcitlt  with  by  Mann  in  his  Annual  Reports 
enibniced  school  architeeture,  school  li- 
bmries,  the  syntiictic  method  of  teaching 
Rswling,  school  hygiene,  school  singing,  the 
uniformity  of  school  text-books,  the  or- 
dinary faiilts  of  scholars,  and  school  ^ lui- 
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isbmonta,  ha.  The  proft^onnl  traininx 
of  t«Mclu.-rfi  And  tlici  qncAtimi  of  the  ud- 
miMioin  ai  wnmun  ils  ti-achi-ni  in  huyn' 
-adMola  aI>o  largely  eiigugnl  Mann's  »l- 
tciilion.  He  waa,  iu  fuel,  Uie  r™,l  founder 
of  llie  first  NoriuuJ  School  iii  Ameriua^ 
that  wliit-'ii  w£L8  o)>eiied  at  L«xiijgU)u  in 
1830,  aud  to  wlikh  fn-males  vere  adiiiitt«d. 
In  the  mauiteiiauce  of  discipline  in  Bcfaools, 
and  ui  the  formation  of  the  personal  chA- 
ractcTB  of  tho  scholars,  Mann  attached 
Tory  great  valuo  to  thp  influence  of  reli- 
^on,  in  the  senae  of  the  spirit  of  unaec- 
tarian  Christianity,  aTid  to  this  end  lie  ad- 
vocates the  rending  of  the  Bible  in  schools. 
On  the  death  of  John  Quincy  Adams  in 
1848,  Horace  Mann  was  elected  by  a  large 
majority  to  represent  Massaohaaetts  in  the 
seimte  of  the  United  States,  whereupon  Le 
resigned  Iiis  position  as  seeretary  of  the 
Massachusetts  Edueatioiml  Bureau.  At 
Washington  he  advocated  the  creation  of 
a  IJational  Educational  Olfice  for  the  whole 
of  the  United  States,  similar  to  the  insti- 
tution which  he  had  conducted  with  such 
salutary  re-Kults  in  his  native  Statri ;  but 
he  was  not  destined  to  see  the  realisation 
of  this  idea,  which  was  not  CArried  ant 
until  the  year  18(57.  Towards  the  end  of 
his  hfe  he  accepted  the  rectorship  of  the 
unfortunate  AntiochCollegein  Ohio, where 
he  died  in  IS.')9.  His  widow  wrote  a  life 
of  Mann,  and  edited  his  correspondenoe. 
In  llltdSnEtAtuowas  erected  to  hie  memory, 
the  expimse  Ijeing  defrayed  by  a.  general 
subscription  of  all  the  tciichcrs  and  pupils 
in  tlie  schools  of  Massachusetts. 

Hannal  lustmction  is  a  vagae  phrase 
for  tlie  dillereiit  schemes  wherein  pupils 
are  to  be  taught :  (1)  to  use  their  hands 
as  veil  as  their  hea^ls,  and  (2)  not  to  be 
ashamed  of  manual  lalniur.  In  this  sense 
writing,  tlie  mechanism  of  arithujetic,  and 
drawing,  form  parts  of  all  ordinary  Eng- 
lish education,  whilst  (.lymnastics,  Modeb 
ling,  Turning,  81ojd  (g.v.),  Ac,  are  grndn- 
ally  being  introduced.  Colonel  Parker 
(School  Journal,  New  York,  December 
10,  IfiHT)  defined  manual  training  as 
'  one  of  several  modes  of  thought- expres- 
sion.' 1'he  Diode  of  expression  by  means 
of  hvnguago  and  symbol  is  nioKt  largely 
taught  in  schools.  A  second  mode  of  ex- 
pression by  forms  which  exhibit  the  idea 
or  ideal  to  some  extent  is  Keen  in  drawing, 
The  third  mode  would  use  actual  niodrla, 
specimens,  and  things  aa  fri^e  aM  [mnsiblo 
mm  oonventions.    It  would  use  these  for 


itji  own  pnrpow*  only,  lent  w« 
luvve  the  reverse -notion  &alt  wluch 
a  jontJi  todfdtne'anatom'  as'rouad 

of  wood   iiivriitffil   by  l)r.  Xlullon.' 

plana  aaaumi?  (1)  tliat  the  preaeut 
of  primary  Mlucatton  are  too  '  bool 
and  uDstiiuuJating ;  (2)that  tfa«  educat 
begun  in  the  primary  scliools  should 
continued  in  some  form,  more  or  less 
tiona],  and  supplied,  either  from  \'oi±\ 
national  funds,  after  the  youth  has  |xix»j 
the  standards  or  ha*  gone  to  work,  usniJij 
without  any  knowledge  of  tJic  moct  ele- 
mentary &ctB  and  principles  which  uniltt- 
lie  his  work.  A  useful  article  in  Vi» 
Spectator,  January  1>1,  1888,  staLw  lUt 
manual  instruction  1ms  be«n  nootameaiti' 
from  three  standpoints  :  (I)  The  incnMi 
of  skill  on  the  part  of  Uie  vrdrknMb 
(2)  Tlie  nevesnily  of  'praelical  t«aduii^' 
not  '  boob  learaing.'  for  the  labounsg 
classes.  Tliis  is  somewhat  akin  to  ibi 
common  answer  of  the  Lancashire  work* 
man  to  his  apprentice,  'Tha  wants  te 
know  ta  mich.  Tha  do  exactly  what  * 
tell  tha  and  thall  do  reet'  (3)  Thr  w- 
eessity  of  teaching  by  means  of  thinp  ■* 
well  as  by  notions.  This  standpoint  issi 
course  part  of  the  general  platform  tat 
the  teaching  of  science,  willi  experiiDvota 
when  possible,  and  with  the  object  d 
training  the  faculties  of  obsf^valion  ood 
manipulative  skill  at  the  same  time  B«tlM 
mentlil  faculties.  In  this  n'spnct  gocd 
work  has  long  been  done  at  a  few  Eagjiifc 
public  schools,  and  notably  Clifton  OdI- 
lege.  In  practical  chemistry  and  phyncs 
the  little  manuals  by  ^lessrs.  Shenstoa* 
and  Worthington  (Eiviuglonii)  are  in* 
stances  of  good  pioneer  work  in  our  fir* 
gnule  schools.  The  univeraity  colkfo* 
are  making  wonderful  strides,  and  «<« 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  nianoal  instm^ 
tion,  not  only  in  physics  but  in  engioeif- 
ing,  may  1k>  obtained  by  the  nndeigia- 
duates.  'i"hring  le<l  the  way  by  instttat- 
ing  a  carpenter's  'shop'  at  Uppiii^hun, 
Itut  theconeral  lack  of  pmvinion  for  prac- 
tical worK  with  mantnl  discipline  in  paUat 
in  the  majority  of  our  scbnols.  To  l»«»i' 
masters  it  mmna  trouble  (fispedaUy  until 
more  teachera  arn  traiood),  and  to  jwrsr 
□ors  expense.  Hence  misappn-heniuoiu  ex- 
ists. In  the  United  Btatea  the  cause  t( 
manual  training  is  wannly  litk<-n  up.  Tift 
centre  of  activity  is  tlie  InJuiiriiu  JMs" 
ralinri  AtniKialWH,  9  University  Flaoit 
New  York  :    resident  and  first  beaci  tf 
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Tratning  CoUcise  (18S7),  Dr.  Nioholu 
ButliT.     nie  iiuportaiioi-  of  the  niovi>- 
:l  im  *evn  by  tliK  {ii-el  timt  in  iU  tliinl 
of  L'siateiico  it  toulci  take  tli«  olJ 
biMi  ThAj|o)i.-ii-al  SuiiiiinLry  at  a  rent  of 
liOOL  a  vrar.     Its  fuudnuwiital  article 
itb  U,  'Tliat  tlis  coiofilete  deveJop- 
of  all  the  faculties  can  l>i>  I'tactied 
ilj  tLrou^h  a  systom  of  education  which 
biu««  tiio  training  found  in  the  usual 
lUrso  of  study   with    the   element*   of 
.nunl  training.'   The  A^nociation  cininis 
a  fact  grrni^rnlly  riM^ngniHi^d,   that  the 
.ioilDrgBrten  Kystcni  (q.v.)  i>r(Hluc'!S  tht^ 
result*  wttJi  youn^  chiidnm,  and  it 
combiiK!  a  modified  di^vulupiaeiit  of 
syst«ui  with  onliuary  bouk-lwiming. 
Qstrial  wJucatiou  oomprises  (l)teiihtii- 
edut-'.Htioii,  (2)  manual  traiiiin;;.     The 
rtiou  dnsirvs  to  remove  the  wrong 
that  luauual  instruction  meaiia 
lingtrades.  'The  argumentispsycho- 
i  and  educatioiial.     It  is  not  ccono- 
ic  or  Dtilittmnn.'     It  taktts  no  account 
tbe  soci&I  and  ciconomic  iicncfits  known 
nraJt    from    manunl    training.     The 
lb  are   not  rstnhiinhcd  fur  the  pur- 
of  tMiching   jiiipiis  how  to   make  n 
bat  to  tench    tlieni   how  to    live. 
«Ml»-«pIWu]  disincliiiatinu  I'or  maniiiLl 
mr  ia  conft»»Ml  ;   hence   this   supple- 
itoiy,  or  rnthnr  conipk-tnt-ntary,  move- 
it  ia  expi-ctud,  in  the  words  of  the  Ite- 
&oni  Spriiiglii-lil,  Muss.,  'tofoetnra 
*rapj>Tt«iatiouo(  Uievalueajiddi^iity 
LutvllH-tuul  iahijur,  and  tht-  worth  and 

lability  o£  laliuurJiig  meti.' 
ductfio  has  not  ouly  a  Manual  Train- 
ig  School,  but  a  '  Womeu'a  Institutti  of 
'tthiiical  Design.'  Oeuerally  spetikiiig, 
kVre  the  manual  feature  has  been  inti'o- 
dao«d  *tlie  kitchen  and  the  sewing-room 
tbe  girls  have  h«ld  su  equal  place 
ith  Um  bench  and  the  forgo  for  the  boys ' 
I^Aany  Jf.Y.  Ilffort,  October  3,  imi). 
AiDericans  seom  to  have  hepn  par* 
fcalarly  impressed  by  the  rniperinl  Tech- 
nical N;]iOol  at  Moscow,  the  pioneer  in 
lW8,andf.iovrmmnntr<iniinissiniiers  have 
•*(»irtnd  in  the  wake  of  the  English  Tech- 
kittl  CocnmiMion.  The^e  repoHs,  the 
kiolutjc  joamals,  Find  the  above  Asincin- 
tMn,  whose  nbject  is  t)i«  creation  of  public 
■tikrat  aiul  licticf  in  thn  value  of  Jndus- 
lniJ«ducation,  should  be  n-f erred  to.  The 
paition  of  many  thoughtful  public  mm 
thn*  given  by  tlw  Governor  of  the 
of  New  York  in  his  la«t  miswiage  Co 


tlie  Le(rts1aturc(t877):  "The  prment  *yM- 

tem  li  insufficient  for  the  foture  needs  of 
our  Anierifan  youth.     I  would  thereforu 
recommend  niakiug manmil  Iniiniiig.with- 
iu  certain  timita,  a  part  of  the  pul..!ii-  school 
system,  ceirtaiiily  in  tlie  atiea  and  hu^er 
towns  of  ttiis  Stat«.*     ('^'f^  Bain,  Seimce 
nf  £dnaHion,  pp.  169,  236-36,  272-80; 
Oeorgo  Coml>e,  Ediicntiim, :  its  I'rindpUi 
and  i'raclu-f,  p.  313  (Macmillan  &Cc, 
lti(i!j)— a  posthumous  edition  hyMr,  Jolly ; 
and    R.  tialloway's  Sducafion,  Hcirnt^c 
a,ul   Technical   {Tnibnrr   &    Co.,    1881). 
Mr.  Galloway  gives  many  practionl  hints.) 
Kaps. — Tlie  rapidly  increasing  popula- 
rity of  maps  in  jiewsjmpei'a,  school  text- 
books, Ac.,  is  intimately  coniiect4*d  with 
the  development  of  geographical  teiiuhing. 
It  ia  a  general  fault  that  text-buoks  are 
usod  too  much,  and  maps  too  rarely.   Kven 
in  distingui sited  schools  it  is  too  commonly 
supposed  that  the  use  of  an  atlas  is  quite 
analogous  to  the  use  of  a  dictionary.    Yet 
all  teachers  are  aware  that  to  teach  pupils 
t<t  read  a  map  intelligently  involves  con- 
siderable training,   great   pains,   and    the 
use  of  applianceK.     A  map  (from  mappa, 
I^atin,  napkin,  c.f.   the  old  titles  mappit 
mtnidi,  ic.)  ia  not  so  much  a  pictonal 
representation  of  a  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface  viewed  from  above,  as  a  record  of 
tlio  larger  and  more  permanent  features  of 
parts  of  the  earth's  surface  which  is  the 
standpoint  of  geography.     Tliese  features 
are  primarily  recoriled  on  physical  maps, 
and  they  slioutd  be  first  used.   The  conven- 
tional distinctions  between  c/iarU,  viapg, 
ti.nd  plaiut  slioutd  be  noticed.     It  la  not 
possible  to  classify  the  different  gorta  of 
maps  here  ;  the  teacher  must  make  the 
selection   for   his  own    purpusea,    basing 
subsequent  meteorological,  political,  and 
hist^oriotl  investigations  upon  the  physical 
and    geological    ma|)s  accessible.      It    is 
always   unfortunate    for   pupils   to   have 
ordinary  politically -coloured  maps  ('full- 
coloured' as  publishers  call  them)  placed 
before  them  in  the  first  instance.     This  is 
a  fault  encouragied  by  limiting  pupils  to 
the  use  of  one  ntlaiii ;  it  serves  to  keep  up 
tli«   artificial   barriers  between  'political' 
and   'physical'  geography,   and    produces 
bad  ert'ects  in  the  study  of  hiatorj-.      Sepa- 
rate maps  should  be  bought  as  they  are 
neeiled.     Teachers  and  pupils  shoula  aliso 
prepare  maps  for  their  own  purposes.     It 
in  uftt-n  most  advisable  to  make  a  graduated 
series  of  maps  in  the  same  scale  of  «.n>] 
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important  country.  The  at&tiffram  loapa, 
i.v.  those  tujirkiiii;  stalistics  of  a  complex 
or  political  tinture  upon  the  ordinary  pliy- 
eicui  foatui'cs,  would  then  natnrall}'  follow 
tJie  latter.  The  logical  order  is  well  illus* 
trated  lij  Ilaxky'strentinentof  theThnmes 
ha^in  in  his  P/itfuiogmpliy  (MiLcmiiliin,  tin.). 
l)etiiilml  suggentinuE  on  the  physical  side 
of  luFipa,  i-c,  wiD  lie  found  in  Gtiki^'a  hook 
on  The  Teaehiiui  of  Gf-ograjihy  (Muuniiltan, 
1887,  -li.  Gd.).  ' 

Miipaan--  tlie  cbiimut«ristio  iustnunenta 
of  the  geographer,  juat  as  much  aa  intra- 
niolecular  alructure  ia  the  special  field  of 
the  chemist,  Maps  are  also  iiiecLsures  of 
the  progress  of  geographical  science.  They 
should  not,  therefore,  he  hastily  thrust 
upon  the  beginner,  any  more  than  they 
should  be  overlooked  at  later  stages. 
From  the  topography  of  the  neighbourhood. 
is  to  proceed  in  the  most  natural  way 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  t^imple 
plans  IjiLsed  on  (i.)  fuiuiliur  lioarings,  (».) 
the  carilinal  poiiita,  should  lead  to  further 
knowk-dj^  'out  of  hounds.' 

Sciile  should  be  atu^iuled  to  at  a  very 
early  sttige,  The  maps  of  the  Government 
<.>rdnance  Survey  (agents:  Stauforda, 
(-Iiaring  Cross,  London,  S.W.,  or  loc^il 
map  publishers)  atiould  be  used  by  the 
teacher,  and  introduced  to  the  elder  stu- 
dents. The  usual  English  metliod  of 
a  scale  of  one  inch  to  the  mile  is  a  re- 
duction of  ^^  These  representative 
fractions  are  oonvenienlly  given  on  Coiiti- 
iiBntal  nmjjs  in  e.xact  round  numbers,  e.g. 
1:  20,000,000  for  a  eniftU  map  of  Europe. 
The  metric  ayatem  should  not  be  neglected, 
and  a  table  of  conjparison  sCH,le8  kept  for 
use.  It  is  well  worth  remeuiberiiig  that 
thirteen  square,  or  eight  liueiir  kilometres 
equal  ainut  five  English  statute  miles, 
Tlie  distinction  between  statute  miles  and 
gengniphical  miles  or  knots  should  be 
carefully  taught,  an<l  the  latter  preferred, 

Loculisntion  by  means  of  meridians  and 
pftmllplsahould  coniB  Iat«r,  and  theaniount 
of  geometry  and  astronomy  to  be  taught 
is  a  matter  of  circiimatoncea.  The  reading 
of  maps  as  a  Helection  of  geographical 
mattfrr  is  the  lirst  thing  to  be  aimed  at, 
and  the  couatant  reference  of  the  geogra- 
pher's material  to  jilacm  and  to  maps 
involves  a  supply,  variety,  and  wloction 
of  the  latter  in  si'IkkiIb  which  is  not  yet 
(1888)  recognised  by  thtt  niBJority  of  th«m. 
T!ie  public  have  alnn  to  team  to  disurimi- 
nsta  hetwMm  good  and  bad  maps.     The 


publiiJiers  of  good  maps  in  Britain 
few  in  nimiber.    Teachers  should  thi-i 
enoouTttge  those  who  make  cartogra 
BpeciaJity,  and  it  will  soon  be  fouud 
British  publishers  are  prepared  to 
with  tlie  leading  Continental  ones. 
education  of  teachers  id  Uiis  mattof 
soon  react  on  thr^puHi^erB'atocki.  31' 
while  the  teacher  should  alwaysnuk* 
use  of  the  blackboard,  globed,  pjctora, 
occasionally,  at  least,  of  the  magic-Iu! 

Map-tlrawirif/  is  U>o  much  trMtcd  •! 
drawing,  not  a,  geogniphical  exerciite. 
and  common  sense  ivre  both  ogaiiui 
rate  home  leseon  maps  drawn  on 
paper.     The  insertion  of  meridauis 
the  outline  defeats  one  of  the  objeeU 
the  lesson.     Outline  maps  for  'filling  il^ 
either  inor  out  of  school,  can  be  purclMMw 
The 'blank  projections* sold  are  very  uaiM 
in  testing  knowledge,  or  for  use  in  ackod 
lessons  on  contours.    Much  gr«at«r  varid^ 
with  more  intelligent  srsiem   ia  ndtdeft. 
The   chief  object   here  should    he   to  ^ 
pupils  to  know  the  main  outline  of  tba 
world  as  they  know    tlie  nmltiplioaliM 
table.       Advanced    students   with   tiem 
knowledge  of  inatheniatics  may  wittMf 
aci|uire  some  of  the  elements  of  surveyingj 
checking  their   results   by  the  iiidiwiMl 
maps.     Provided  that  principles  and  W0- 
tliods  are  studied,  the  work    has  Biufc 
educational  value,  and  is  tiiudi  pmotiaed 
in  militaty  schools.     The  Prooetdingt  i^ 
the  Jioyal  Geuffrafihital  Sveiety  conUiAil 
papers  by  eminent   travellers  dMCtilugl 
how  their  observations  were  made.    Youigl 
men  likely  to  visit  compaiatively  uukuon 
regions  should  learn  the  use  of  the  chitf , 
instruments  before  they  go  abroad.    Fad- 
lities  are  provided  by  the  Society  (Addrect: 
The  Secretary,  I  Sa  vile  Row,  London,  ltC^  , 
Intending  travellers  can  now,  by  arraiig*' 
ment,  be  instructed  in  (1)  surveying  ud' 
mapping,  (2)  geology,  (3)  botany,  (4)  pho- 1 
togniphy  ;  fee,  2t.  6d.  an  hour.    The  msg- ! 
nilicent  collection  of  maps  is  open  fm  U ' 
teuchers  from  10  to  5,  on  Saturdays  froM 
10  to  i'  p.m.     The  Teachrtra'  Guild  (IT 
Buckingham  St.,  Strjind,  W.C.)hu5  a  U3*- 
ful  circulating  library'  of  Ixxiks,  Ac,  Cor  ttl ' 
meinbcrs.     [See  also  AIatiikmatical  Ggo- 

OBAPIIY.) 

Map  Projectloni.    See  Matbbuatkul 
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ICAL  GEOGI 


flthomEiHeBl  Geography  is  an  eka- 
ic  tomi.  ]|  does  not  meuu  'tL(lew.Ti|)tiuii 
the  rarth  on  mathemntical  |>i-iuci|>lea,' 
«!vrn  such  portion  of  the  tielj  of  gpi>- 
ly  »*  involves  loiithpmatics,  hi  the 
r  oMin  it  woiiM  trciiH  upon  much  pby- 
geogntptiir  nfiri  gro-phygic8,  and  upon 
advKnciid  tri?<itmont  of  pnlitjpiil  gfio- 
pliy  by  the  dixcu.-uiinn  of  compnrative 
itulics.  TIu!  idiuinrt  uniform  milKlirkion 
g«0|{raphy,  lik«  Ant'innt  Haul,  '  in  tres 
,'  is  f&miliur  to  every  tiuiclior.  The 
ling  chapter  of  t«xt-booka  is  usually 
p»wot«l  to  matheuiattfttl  geofrriiphy.  On 
ir.prinriplcof  prcweedingfivimthe  known 
latlM  unknown  this  nictliMl  is  uuscienti* 
It  hogins  by  asking  a  young  student 
dixbelicvc  his  sunses,  and  then  to  accopt 
crude  summnry  of  whut  are  strictly  as- 
iDmical  fucts.  'riiis(Nlucationn.lGxtroniB 
exKIbitud  in  thr  oldiir  grnoratinn  by 
•the  use  of  the  glolHa'  as  an  ndvertise- 
int  for  «  ladies'  school.  Wo  hnve  the 
extreme  now  in  lh»  infrciju<'nt  use 
lobes.  Tlie  true  work  of  gi-ogruphy  is 
give  answers  to  the  ijuestion.  Where  1 
Tbrae  soon  lead  to  (I)  th<-  n^udingand  (2) 
thvnukiogof  M.tps(^.('.).  Teaolung  about 
riduuisand  parallels  leads  to  inijuirlea 
■boat  (1)  »Aa/w  and  {2)  nuttitm*  of  the 
•trtli.  This  may,  of  course,  be  indefinitely 
axpanded  into  the  domain  of  Aatr/nwmi/. 
Etut  the  problems  involved  in  the  invest!- 
ptioD  of  th*i  r-nrtli's  shape  have  conve- 
nimtly  bwti  fooiiis«od  around  the  subject 
of  GeoJfty.  Tlin  ntjin'lard  book  is  Col, 
R.  CUrkft's  G'.niUtij  (Claronflon  Press. 
1882).  Tills  sulijcct  involves  advanced 
HKthematic>,uiitn)nomy,nn(l  practical  sur- 
raying.  In  coitm-ction  with  the  mnlitim 
of  Uie  eartli,  tliu  main  facts  first  and  then 
tbe  QzplauBtioa  of  th«  facts  of  (i.)  day  and 
night,  (iL)  th«  seasons,  (iii.)  nir  and  water 
dUTents  should  be  taught,  (i.)  and  (iL) 
»Tv  usually  given  in  ■  niathenwticiil  gco- 
hy,'  and  (iiL)  in  '  physical  geography.' 
are,  however,  very  laiithematicat, 
•vm  the  bare  explanations  usually 
IDVolfo  a  knowledge  of  the  solar 
and  dynamical  laws.  &tf  Prof. 
BUghftn'c  Maniuil  on  7'idfM  (Ciissell  &, 
Co.).  Hencn  the  importance  of  teaching 
■ome  titnplt!  i-lcmpntnry  physics  and  me- 
clianiai  bnfom  thnse  matters  are  discussed. 
Thn  tue  at  orrerin*  and  other  mechanical 
contririuice*  to  t^icb  planetary  motions 
h  a  vex«I  qaeation.  if  not  dangr^rous  in 
the  hantb  ola  akilful  teacher,  they  are  oer- 
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tainly  very  expensive  and  liable  to  easy 
derauffemeiit.  Itis  better  tojspt-nd  money 
firat  on  globes  and  inapti.  The  mathenia- 
tical  principles  of  (iv.).  climate,  are  closely 
connected  with  (i.)aud(ii.).  The  advanced 
discussion  has  usually  l>eon  claimed  by 
goological  text-books.  The  teacher  who 
is  niso  a  student  will  enjoy  Croll's  ClimntA 
and  Time,  where  the  controversiea  l>f;twoeB 
the  ast.ronoraers  and  geologists  are  sum* 
tnariswl.  IJut  they  procewl  o'utside  tho 
apliere  of  Uie  scienlilic  geographcir,  cxci-pt 
£41  far  as  the  tatter  can  cleal  with  tlie  jiro* 
blems  of  terrestrial  physics. 

Piuctically  it  will  be  found  thatcorto- 
'jraphy  and  nuip  projfciiunB  are  more 
closely  allieil  to  geography,  for  they  in- 
volve tlie  most  scientific  answers  to  the 
question.  Where  1  A  very  brief  account 
of  the  principal  projections  is  given  in 
many  text-books.  Grove's /'rini'ro/fJflO- 
grnphi/  (Macmillan  it  Co.,  1*.)  shows  what 
is  jiossibte  for  young  pupils  when  the 
teacher  begins  to  deal  with  a  large  portion 
of  the  globe  at  one  view.  Theie are somo 
in^niouB  thread  und  wire  models  on  sale, 
but  ample  scope  exists  for  the  ingenuity 
of  teachers.  The  notions  of  projectiona 
do  not  come  easily  to  most  minda.  The 
various  schemes  for  'projecting'  the  w)iol& 
or  leas  of  the  earth's  sur&ice  on  a  flat  paper 
surface  have  for  centuries— with  long  in- 
tervals of  neglect— taxed  the  ingenuity  of 
astronomers,  They  form,  however,  the 
deligh(«  of  the  advanced  mathematician  or, 
;  in  a  small  way,  tbe  business  occupation  of 
professional  cartographers.  Various  mi- 
ll tnry  engineers  and  marine  surreyors  have 
also  cnntributed  to  tbp  study.  "Tliere  isa 
text-book  in  Englishhythe  la teW.  Hughes, 
who  was  both  a  geographer  and  a  carto- 
griipher,  Trealine  oh  the  Congtniction  of 
Mfips  (Longmans,  lf*64),  but  tho  best 
treatises  are  in  French,  German,  Italian, 
and  Russian. 

JJ/crcntor'sprfyVciioniBthe  only  one  hero 
needing  notice.  It  is  most  dangerous  to  use 
it  e.velusiveiy.  Its  special  purpose  and  the 
great  exaggerations  of  area  (about  thirty- 
two  times  in  lat.  SO^jslioaldbe  pointed  out 
by  the  side  of  the  globe  and  the  hemisphere 
projections.  Insomeof  the  late  Keith  John- 
ston's maps,  in  a  map  of  the  world  pub- 
lished by  J.  Heywood,  Manchester,  and  in 
otiiers  the  projection  is  not,  as  at  first 
sight,  Mercator's,  but  Call's,  devised  about 
IS40.  Mr.  Gall  corrected  the  longitude 
at  the  for^-tifth  parallel,  and  the  oxmyg^ 


only  half  tJiat  I  vfell   under 


rfttirtii  in  Important  p&rU  ia 
of  Mt>rcator's,  It  lias  other  ftdt'aDta{;«&, 
The  difficulties  of  projection  are  humour- 
oiitiy  illunlrated  in  Mr.  Kavenstein's  paper 
'  On  the  Reading  of  Geography  '  (B.  G.  .S. 
Report,  Ii^rtfi — ^l^ilucationnl  JSupplpraont), 
Mercator.i.e.  Gerald  Kjiufmann,  of  Rupni- 
monde,  nwir  Antwerp,  deserves  honour 
from  every  true  tenuhcr.  Ho  w»a  an  ar- 
dent p'ogniphcr,  who  lived  a  liright  un- 
»e!fish  life,  and  did  much  for  the  progress 
of  Europe.  He  spent  his  long  Ufe  in  pro- 
ducing UiA  lii'Ht  Allot,  and  allowed  his 
frieud,  Orteliua,  to  llrst  puhliah  his  volume 
of  maps,  TliratrninMiiiidi.  Mercatorhad 
been  working  forty  years  at  cartography 
before  he  put  forth,  in  1  rirtS,  the  projection 
which  has  inimortdiHcd  his  nnmo.  Ilefore 
him  the  mapH  had  hepn,  during  many  cen- 
turies, without  paralleU.  and  RVan  in  the 
present  century  tliere  havo  bren  gross  ab- 
surdities in  muny  maps.  In  schools  where 
siurvnying  is  a  Bubjpi^t  the  aciencR  of  car- 
tograpliy  is  taught  in  some  detiiil  with  tliu 
help  of  the  Britlali  Ordnance  maps  iind 
otiiei's.  The  use  of  such  maps  ia  al^u  ne- 
cessary to  the  practical  geologist,  Youiig 
travellers  do  well  to  consult  the  officials  at 
the  Roynl  Geographicftl  Society,  or  other- 
wise to  acquire  practical  knowledge  of  the 
use  of  observing  iustruments,  iic.  and  of 
map-making  under  travelliiig  conditions, 
and  to  take  Hints  to  Traiv-llern  {Stanford, 
London,  !}».)  with  them.  Teachers  on  the 
Continent  sometimes  have  armngeraentB 
mado  for  them  to  take  pupils  on  observing 
tours.  Tliis  is,  of  course,  in  cases  where 
geography  is  made  the  subject  of  separate 
professorships;  Init  in  English -spe-alring 
countries  thin  is  not  jnt  usual.  The  most 
practical  -lidi*  of  'luiitliemntit-at  ge<)graphy ' 
is  seen  in  the  training  of  commercial  tra- 
vellers, Ac,  to  bring  home  atlnquate  re- 
ports, or  in  training  officers,  such  as  tlie 
learned  pumlits  of  the  Indian  ^urvi^y  TJe- 
partmenl,  to  make  the  best  use  of  their 
chances  of  observation.  Sw  Col.  Holdich 
on  Tfi^  Art  tif'  fK/jviriiiff  Gfof/riiphieiil  In- 
Jiirmalion  [Analic  Quarlnrly  Rrpiew,  1888, 
p.  1B4  I.  The  general  literature  on  mathe- 
matical geography  is  scattered  and  not 
easily  accessihle.  It  is  bound  up  with 
papers  on  mathematics,  astronomy,  and 
general  physics.  Sf«  Maps  ;  GBoaRAPHV. 
Hathematica.  —  Althoogh  from  its 
derivation  the  tenn  might  be  descriptive 
of  any  upeeies  of  knowledge  which  tends 
to  improve  the  mental  faculties,  it  is  now 


a  nttriotod 


and  dmoUis  the  scienoe  wbOM  obji 
the  discovery  of  the  relktioos  of  nil 
and  magnitude,  and  tlietr  sppticaG' 
the  explanation  of  natural  phenoB 
means  of  observed  lawa 

1.  Th«  /unctiom  o/"  ifn 
EducatioH. — The  nducationnl  otil 
tho  study  of  mathematics  is  *o  gun 
acknowled^d  as  to  make  it«  vie  *' 
here  unnecessary.  One  of  th« 
dTects  of  the  study  is  tlie  strength 
and  training  of  Uie  reosoaing  facultif*. 
Acute  rtiasoners  in  evei^  branch  of  l*«r»' 
ing  have  acknowledged  the  use,  we  iiri|lit 
almost  say  the  necessity,  of  a  matbenwti- 
cal  education.  It  ia  desirable  that  th« 
reasoning  faculties  should — at  fim,  and 
i>efore  it  is  snfe  to  trust  implicitly  (0 
them— 1»  exerted  upon  ohjocta  irf  Miti  ■ 
nature  that  we  can  tell  by  other  nifSM 
whether  the  results  which  we  otitiiii  aM 
true  or  false.  Now  the  mathrnutics  art 
well  adapted  for  this  purpose  on  tlie  fal- 
lowing grounds  ;  (I)  Every  term  is  dif- 
tinctly  explained,  and  has  but  one  BMao- 
ing,  and  it  is  rarely  that  two  words  sn 
employed  to  mean  the  same  thing  ;  (!) 
the  first  principles  ar«  self-evident,  and, 
though  they  may  he  derived  from  ob««r 
v'alion,  they  do  not  require  more  of  it 
than  has  been  made  by  chitdr«in  in  gen^ 
ral  ;  (3)  the  demonstration  is  stiictl; 
logical,  taking  notliing  for  granted  exotpt 
the  self-evident  first  principlwi,  ntltiaf 
nothing  upon  probability,  and  ejititely  in- 
dependent of  authority  and  opinion  ;  (*} 
when  the  conclusion  is  attained  by  r* 
eoning.  its  truth  or  falsehood  nan  bt 
ascertained  by  observation,  or,  ««  in  geo- 
metry, hy  common  nrithmetienl  njculs- 
tion.  This  means  of  testing  and  checking 
the  processes  givns  confidence,  and  is  ah- 
solutely  nei'ppsafy,  while  the  rtiaaon  is  DH* 
to  be  the  instnic-tor,  but  tJie  pupil ;  (5) 
there  are  no  wonU  whose  meaotngs  «• 
so  much  alike  that  the  ideas  which  ih*? 
stand  for  may  he  confounded.  Belwrtn 
tlie  meanings  of  terms  ther>>  i^  no  distin^ 
tion,  except  a  total  dtst'inclion,  and  ad- 
jectives and  adverbs  expresAing  difTMfOt* 
of  degree  are  almost  entirely  avoidtd- 
Thus  it  may  be  necessary  to  say  '  A  tf 
greater  than  B ' ;  but  it  is  entirely  un- 
important whether  A  is  v«ry  little  or  *trj 
much  greater  than  B.  Any  propowtin* 
which  includes  the  foregoing  assertion  "ill 
prove  its  conclusion  generally  )    tkst  i 


1 


r  all  cnsM  in  which  A  is  greater  th^n  I 
,wticthf<r  tlifMlitfcrenco  bttgrmt  or  little,  j 
otkc  rcifnrs  as  follown  to  Ihn  ilintiinrtupiis 
I  nuthiMnnticiil  tftnns  ;  '  Thf  iiioii  of  two 
IM  diniinct  friini  thj.-  iJeu  of  thive  as  the  j 
Hgnitudt!  of  tile  whole  liiirtli  is  from  lliiil 
[  a  mile  This  is  not  so  in  other  simple 
lede*,  in  whiuh  it  is  uot  su  eii8y,  nor  per-  ' 
ap*  poKsibk',  for  us  to  distioguish  Im- 
wtea  two  nppi'oaclilng  ideas,  which  yet 
re  rwiUy  different,  for  who  will  undpr- 
ike  to  find  a  diffeivnco  betworn  the 
rbito  of  thia  papi-r  and  that  nf  thtj  ni-xt 
tgTM  ID  it  I '  Thciifi  aw  thi^  prlndpii] 
roiill  on  which  till)  utility  of  tiiiithu- 
Mieal  atodit-a  mny  Ix!  shown  Ui  rent,  an 
I  dtiunplin»  for  thi-  reiuioiun([  powers, 
bl  Uu)  hubita  of  luiud  which  these 
tndiea  hare  a  tendency  to  form  are 
iluaUe  in  tlie  lii<>hest  degree.  The 
iBoat  importiLDt  of  nil  ih  the  poworof  con- 
ting  the  ideas  which  a  successful 
[Mudy  of  them  increases  whiro  it  did 
iWrist,  and  craat«a  where  it  did  not.  A 
icult  proposition,  or  a  new  lurthod  of 
from  one  prnposition  to  nnother, 
tho  ntti>ntinn  and  forces  th«unit«d 
Gtculticx  to  u»i>  thinr  utmost  fxertiona. 
Tbr  habit  of  mind  thus  forniod  soon  ex- 
lendt  itself  to  othnr  pursuits,  and  is  bone- 
Soally  felt  in  all  th<!  business  of  life. 

Finally,  nnothi^r  niniion   for  the  sys- 

ttmatic  atudy  of  tniUhninutics  is  furnished 

by  tbnir  connection  with  oth*^r  sciences. 

Aiaoun  aa  any  (ubject  btuomea  a  matter 

it  ilrict   ti»tA«uraui«nt,  or  of   numeriiaJ 

iMeaeiit,  it  vntvra  upon  a  mathematicil 

shasr.     This  phase  may,  or  it  may  not., 

Ma  psvlude  to  another  in  which  the  hiva 

of  the  subject  wre  exprv^ssed  in  algv^braical 

fanniln  or  represent*!!    by   geometrical 

tgats.     The  process  of  reducing  to  for 

BbI*  is  rmlly  one  of  abstrnclion  ;    but 

bag  b«fore  such  abstnwtion  is  completoly 

WUinrf,  and   even   in   cases  whcrw  it   is 

aner  attained  at  nil,  a  suliject  may  to  all 

""tents  and  purposes  liRconie  m.-ithenm- 

(iwl     It  is  not  so  much  elftbonit"!  t'alcu- 

htibni  or  abstnisi'  prncessea  which  cha- 

'Wt*risp  this  phftsr,  as  the  principles  of 

Kwiiion,  of  nxactncKt,  and  of  pniporlion. 

Bat  these  an-  principles  with  which  no 

Iftifi   IcnowtMlK"    can   entirely   disjiense. 

'If  it  butlMi  general  suiontitic  spirit  which 

■t  tbe  oittaei  inovea  up>n  the  face  of  the 

*H«r^  and  out  of  the  uidcnown  depth 

Wi^  fertti  hglit  and  llvJuK  fonoa,  it  is 

*•  iim  (lie   inathewaUcal  spirit  which 


brc-athes  the  brw»th  oF  iifc  ruto  what 
would  otherwise  have  evnr  remained  mere 
dry  boiiea  of  fact,  which  reunites  the  seat- 
tevpd  limbs,  and  recreates  from  them  a 
new  and  organic  whole.* ' 

Kecause  of  the  wide  application  of  the 
mi'thods  to  other  scicncira  and  other  6elds 
of  knowledge,  roatheuiatics  must  uecea- 
sariiy  have  great  clsJins  on  the  time  avail- 
able for  education.  It  is  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  recognise  the  point  of  connection 
between  these  and  other  pursuits,  for 
there  is  fallacy  not  nnfrequently  usod 
which  consi^  in  giving  a  mathematical 
dress  to  reasoning  which  is  not  really 
roalJiematical  in  its  nature,  and  so  causing 
the  argument  to  appear  to  possess  the 
Ciirtjiinty  of  mathematics  whi-ii  such  is 
not  really  thi^  cast-,  Tlw  limits  lo  the 
range  and  influence  of  mathematics  are  de- 
scrilied  ill  the  following  elotjuent  words  of 
the  bte  Pi'esident  o(  the  Royal  Society, 
Mr,  W.Spottiswooile:  'Conterminous with 
space  and  coeval  with  time  is  the  bingdoni 
of  Mathematics;  within  this  rangcherdo- 
minion  is  supreme;  othorwise  than  accord- 
ing to  her  order  nothing  can  exist, ;  in  con- 
tradiction to  her  laws  nothing  talfes  place. 
On  her  mysterious  scroll  is  to  l>e  found 
written  for  those  who  can  read  it  that 
which  has  been,  that  which  is,  and  that 
which  is  to  come.  Everytliing  material 
which  is  the  subject  of  knowledge  haa 
number,  order,  or  position  ;  and  tliese  are 
her  first  outlines  for  a  sketch  of  the  uni- 
verse. If  our  more  feeble  lianda  isanuot 
follow  out  the  deftila,  still  her  part  has 
been  drawn  with  an  unerring  pen,  and  her 
work  cannot  be  gainsaid.  Bo  wide  is  the 
range  of  mathematical  science,  so  indefi- 
nitely may  it  extend  Wyond  our  actual 
powers  of  manipulation,  tliat  at  some 
momenta  we  are  inclined  to  fall  down  with 
even  more  than  reverence  before  her  ma- 
jestic presence.  But  so  strictly  limited 
are  her  promises  and  powers,  about  so 
much  that  we  might  wish  to  know  doea 
she  offer  no  information  whatever,  that  at 
otlier  moments  we  are  fain  to  call  hftr 
results  but  a  vain  thing,  and  to  reject 
them  as  a  stone  when  we  had  asked  for 
bread.  If  one  aspect  of  the  subject  en 
courages  our  hopes,  ao  does  the  other  tend 
to  chasten  our  desire.a,  and  he  is  perhaps 
thff  wisest,  and  in  tlie  long  run  the  hap- 
piest among  his  fellows,  who  has  learnt 
not  only  this  sciencp,  but  also  the  larger 

■  S[wni*<i(wdii. 
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teasOD  which  it  ^fwtly  teaches,  namely, 
to  tenippr  our  nspirationB  to  thnt  wliich  is 
possible,  to  modRnit'!  niir  il<?.airFS  to  tKat 
which  if  nttniniihlo,  to  riMitrict  our  hopes 
to  thiit  of  which  ni!C'>m])li.ihm<!nt,  if  not 
imnMidintitly  {ir»<!ticiJ.hh^  in  at  teiist  dis- 
tinctly witliin  the  range  of  oiHiueption. 
Tluil  wiiit'li  is  a.t  present  bt^yund  our  k*n 
nay,  Hit  sonie  period  and  iu  &otae  luamier, 
OB  yet  unknown  to  ub,  full  within  our 
grasp ;  but  our  science  teaches  ua,  while 
ever  yearning  with  Goothe  for  "  Light, 
more  light,"  to  concentrate  our  nttcntion 
upon  that  of  which  our  pnwers  are  capable, 
and  contentedly  to  leave  for  future  expe- 
rience the  Sdlution  of  problems  to  which 
we  can  at  presotit  Bu-y  neiUier  yen  nor  niiy.' 
2.  The  Claiinficatitiu  of  MalJif^nuUv^t 
/or  Ediicalifijutl  ParpoHea, — It  has  been 
usual  to  divide  uiatheiuatica  into  two 
bmiidies,  pure  and  mvccii  (or  applied). 
Where  this  distinction  is  adopted  tlie  dif- 
ferent bnvncltes  of  mathematical  science 
are  classiSpd  as  fnllowBr — 

I.  Pure  mathematics,  consisting  of  the 
following  branches :  1.  J/i(/inie«ic,  or  the 
science  of  numbers,  and  arithmeti<--al  al- 
gebra, or  the  methods  of  calculation  by 
moans  of  general  symliots  having  uuine- 
ricttl  signification  oiJy.  2.  licomfAry, 
tretiting  of  the  [iroperties  of  figures  in  the 
manner  of  Eucliil's  Elements.  3.  Alfjfhrn, 
the  calculus  of  operations.  4.  Analtftir.al 
Gf.rynw.try,  or  the  application  of  algebra  to 
geometry.  6.  Tlie  DiffererUiai  and  In- 
tejfrtii  Calculus. 

II.  Mixed  niatbematicB,  including  the 
applic&tion  of  pure  mathematics  to(l)  Me- 
c/Mniei,  (2)  Astronomy,  (3)  Ligfit,  I/fat, 
Sound,  Ekctrvyily,  &c.  According  to  this 
clusilication  the  pure  mathematics  include 
notions  of  time  and  space  only,  while  mixed 
mathematics  add  to  these,  notions  of  mnt- 
ter.  This  distinction  still  lingers  in  the 
schedules  of  subjects  for  examination  pur- 
poses, and  on  this  account  we  cannot  dis- 
miss it  without  considering  its  meaning 
And  the  grounds  on  which  it  vrns,  made. 
Although  the  presence  or  absence  of 
notions  of  matter  was  the  essential  difl'er- 
ence  brtwcen  pore  and  mixed  mathematics, 
yet  in  addition  to  this  distinction  tlieru 
was  supposed  to  l)e  a  difference  in  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  on  which  the  truth 
of  the  first  principles  depended.  In  every 
department  of  malheniatics  the  results  are 
obtained  by  strictlylogical  deduction  from 
s  few  first  principles  explicitly  assumed. 


hut  in  H9-cAl1cd  por?  niatheiiMtica  the  I 
principles    were    supposed   to  rrqntn 
sppcta]  inductive  process  \a  <!onvin«e  i 
their  truth.    Whether,  nasom«iuicrt,  I 
are  notions  inherent  in  tlie  Diiod,or,^ 
others  maintain,  they  aiw  dMluutiuut  I 
our  constiint  experience,  Utey  »re  i 
sally  aliovred  to  be  self-evident  ill  Uie  i 
that  we  cannot  conceive  theni  to  have  I 
ollierwise  than  they  are. 

The  so-called  mixed  niatlkenMtic8A|ipty^ 
the  conclusions  and  processes  of  punt  i 
thematics  to  natural  obie.ct«,  ftnd 
i]uently  presuppose  some  knowledge  of  I 
properties  of  these  objects  derir><d  (i 
the  senses.     But  a  little  oleervation  ^ 
show  that  the  logical  or  strictly  m&lhe 
tical  processes  of  dMiuctiOD  to  the  pa 
and  mixf^d  mathematics  are  idealical,  T 
difference  between  the  two  scieaoefl  I 
not  in  tlie  rigidity  of  the  reawwilBft  I 
in  tlie  iiulependeuce  of  th«  principlM^  I 
their  connection  with  other  laws  itnd  f 
In  mixed  mathematics  we  ar«  often 
sented  with  conclusions  derived  from  hj 
theses  regarding  the  constitution  of  rist 
If  we  ask  whether  these  are  comwt  ( 
elusions  from  the  assumed  hypoihc«e>,< 
investigations  must  lie  oonductwl  on  ' 
ciplea  purely  mathematical ;  but  if  wei^ 
quire  whether  the  conclusions  havr  a  i 
existence   in   nature,   wc   must  appeal  I 
observation.     It  is  from  tiiis  ntixtuN  I 
matltemutical  deduction  witli  expuriraeati 
processes  that  the  mixed  BCieiioes  Ams 
their  name,  and  not  from  any  differen 
between  their  mathematics  and  Uic»  i 
tlie  pure  science.    While  tlierefore  it  i 
not  he  inappropriate  to  speak  of  mix 
sciences,  that  is  to  say  sciences  partly  I 
thematicul  and  partly  experimental, 
is  an  iniip  propria teness  in  clASs^ring  i 
sciences  as  mixed  matlwmatics. 

Again,  the  tcnn  pum  is  used  in  < 
noction  with  geometry  as  opposed  toi 
iytical ;  pur«  geometry  being  that 
proceeds  on  the  Kui-lidenn  plan  of  i 
ing  directly  from  the  figure,  without 
use  of  any  system  of  co-onltnatiM  or  Uo 
of  reference.     Now,  botli  pure  and 
lytical  geometry  are  included  umler 
old  <livisiDn  of  pure  nmUwTOUttics,  M  < 
there  is  here  confusioD  of  tn-ms,  ami  1 
must  conclude  that  thej  are  both 
and  unneoessuty. 

More  appropriate  or  more  mod 
plans  of  classic  cut  ton  tin  ve  been  mggM 
for  instance,  Mr.  R.  W.  Hsywud,  of  1 
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',  proposes  to  daaufy  kocording  to  pro- 
aiid  uot  according  to  subject  matter, 
eoiaadera  that  tlie  Lorretiiliuu  of  Uie 
int  bnucbes  of  elemeiilarv  luath^' 
itica  is  best  Pxhibit«d  by  j^roujiiiij^  tlie 
abont  the  Il.imi]  ton  iaa  ooiu  -cpin  se-nlar 
;or.  But  it  niusi:  be  rerocmbcrcii 
lai^iunniintnf  luiithemiiticiil  know- 
wu  ncodn!  bcfui-R  Uiesn  generikliiia- 
cgnld  be  niitilr>,  and  rmicli  is  rdjuinsl 
they  can  U'  proporly  uncierstood. 
re  i*,  howevtrr,  nowetning  to  lie  It^urnl 
our  puqioBp  from  tin-  su;^>Htiori,  us  will 
T  from  a  brivf  explajiutioii. 
le  operatioci  of  paaain^  from  any 
O  in  space  to  auy  other  point  A  is 
enoed  a  vector,  and  denoted  either  by 
vo  letters,  u  O  A,  or  a  single  symbol  re, 
lUch  mntt  be  regarded  as  involving  thn 
nu<!|ition>  i>f  Iim^h  and  dirct^tion,  but 
Botof  position  in  niHice;  so  tlint  two  vectors 
OA  and  O'  A'  will  be  pcjunl  if  by  simply 
liMTitig  th«  line  O  A  parallel  to  itself,  until 
0  pwacidmi  with  O',  its  otlirr  extremity  A 
bill  upon  A',  "Die  addition  of  veetors  is  de- 
faed  by  the  ordinary  equations  O  A+ AC 
e:OC,  which  may  be  interpreted  as  indi- 
■tisg  that  the  encoessive  performance  of 
tto  operations  O  A,  O  C  is  o<iiiivnleot  to 
lbs  single  operation  O  C.  Thus  the  dia- 
ls tli«  geometrical  sum  of  the  ad- 
it ndes  of  a  parallelogram  or  of  a 
ilelopiped.  The  reverse  operation  to 
AB  is  denote  by  —  AB,  and  is  equiva- 
lent to  It  A,  Rincv  bv  the  nbovL'  relation 
A  B  +  BA'=AA  =  0. 
Hence  a  tri«(or  is  a  directed  lino  of 
4*fbit«  !«Tngth  in  djiaci',  A  quatarnion  in 
B  Tatio  of  TuL-tom.  A  malar  in  the  la«- 
fDSffe  of  (|uittfniiona  la  upiistlive  or  nega- 
^ift  nainber.  Kciw  ilic  proposal  we  liuve 
nfetnd  to  is  tlial  we  should  classify  tlm 
■Mthetoatics,  and  dev<?lop  them  by  refer- 
ite  to  this  Haiulltiiniau  distinction.  It  is 
Imported  by  the  following  considerations : 
That  which  ia  strictly  mathematical 
I  tbe  treatment  of  any  science  is  not  iU 
■fcject  RMtter,  but  the  j'onn  in  which 
»  subjoot  raatt^  must  from  its  nature 
l>s  Gxprvmnd.  Mathematics,  as  such,  is 
fa  ttet  a  formnl  science,  concnming  itself 
■ith  tliti  particular  roattor  only  so  far  as 
Ihu  matter  ntsNusilatr'a  a  particular  fnrm 
far  its  axprnmon.  Hf-ncr  thi-  ttuMirri'noi' 
'the  wMaa  fcirmuli*  and  mathimiatically 
katme  proponttons  in  diHi-rcnt  branches 
txaXBi^  lujtliit,  t«  lalct!  i-li!iiicntjirj  in-  ' 
&uo«,  a  propooitioa  iu  geometry  miiy  be  , 


rend  off  as  a  propcsition  in  statics  by  sub- 
Htitulini;  forces  for  IiriPS,  or  tlie  t'oriiiulin 
wliiol]  delerniines  th''  speed  of  the  centra 
of  iii;isH  of  twij  mii^iwa  liitviiig  ilifferpnt 
speeds  is  also  that  which  determiuea  tlie 
temperature  resulting  from  the  mixture 
of  two  masses  of  difl'erent  temperatures, 
Now  by  the  plan  suggested  each  proposi- 
tion will  be  provod  in  a  form  which  will 
admit  of  direct  application  to  all  the 
branches  of  science  into  which  it  enters. 
It  is  rarely  an  iidvaiituge  to  present  the 
ri'anit  of  an  extensive  genfralisation  be- 
fore the  rndteriiilB  for  making  it  have 
been  acijuireil.  No  power  accompanies 
the  possession  of  a  generalised  truth 
which  is  thus  prematurely  put  forth.  It 
is  much  better,  for  example,  to  teach 
mechanics  in  its  earliest  stages  by  sucb 
apparently  special  processes  as  the  Paral- 
lelogram of  Forces,  and  such  special  t^rms 
as  t^ompositlon  nnd  rrBiilutinn,  eninpontiit 
and  Tr.stillant,  and  then  to  use  the  results 
with  others  of  like  kind  to  establish  the 
tlieory  of  quaternions — it  is  much  better 
to  aiiopt  thia  course  than  to  introduce  the 
generalised  notion  of  vectors  iu  the  begin- 
ning, and  to  overwhelm  the  young  student 
by  extending  too  rapidly  the  meaning  of 
such  operations  as  addition  and  multipli- 
cation. 

Yet  the  suggestion  is  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent practical,  and  to  this  extent  will  be 
followed  in  the  section  on  the  Methods  of 
Teaching.  We  sliall  there  take  up  two 
lines  corresponding  to  a  gn^ut  extent  to 
the  two  suggested,  but  without  requiring 
a  too  lapid  generalisiitlon. 

3.  Thr.  pra^liridvlilil;/  of  Malhemalicitt 
Eiltifation.  —  Before  proceeding  further 
witlithe  question  o(  methods  of  teaching, 
it  will  be  convenient  to  consider  some 
apparent  differences  in  the  views  of  ad- 
vanced thinkers  in  regard  to  the  idea  of 
utility  as  a  motive  for  mathematical  study. 
Mathematics  connect  themselves  on  the 
one  side  with  common  life  and  the  phy- 
sical sciences,  on  the  other  side  with  pliilo- 
sophy.  The  reason  for  the  difTerence  to 
wliich  we  have  referred  is  that  some  dwell 
more  on  the  one  aspect  than  the  other 
Wliere  advanced  prnfesaors  are  divided, 
the  teacher  of  the  elements  bus  to  accept 
and  reconcile  na  fjir  as  jmssible  the  viea's 
of  both  sides.  For  instJince,  in  two  ad- 
dresses at  the  same  meeting  of  the  British 
Assfwiation  (nt  Southport)  we  lind  a 
(Cambridge  professor  in  one  iippeuring  to 
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iiuply  Ihat  mathematics  aro  degraded  by 
HABoctatioD  with  tho  arts  and  sciences. 
He  says,  '  if  I  were  making  a  def«acs  of 
mathematics  I  Ehould  desire  to  do  so  in 
sucli   R  niannpr  as  in  the   "  Repuhlii: " 
8ocrttt<!S  was  r«]Hiritd  to  defend  jiirtii^i — 
quite  irrespoctivtily  of  thti  worldly  advnn- 
tnges  whioti    iiia-y   acofini|m.iiy  a   life   of 
rirtuB  iiiid  juMtice,  and  to  nhow  that,  lu- 
de[)eiidL<titly  of  al>  llieae,  juati(«    was  a 
thing  de^sLI'able  in  itself  and  for  its  own 
aitke — not  by  speaking  to  you  of  the  utility 
of  mathematics  io  any  of  the  questions  of 
comraoiilifeor  of  physical  science.  T  would 
rather  consider  theol>lig!itionaof  miithema- 
tics  to  these  (iiffiT^ntsiiUjeotsas  the  sources 
of  mathemiitiail  theories  now  as  mrnote 
from  thfliu  anil  in  so  dilFcn-'nt  a  region  of 
thought  as  a  river  at  its  oioulti  is  from  tta 
mountaiu  boutch.'     At  llie  same  meeting 
another  professor,  not  of  CaiQliridge,  says: 
'  By  the   neglect  of  pure  geometry  and 
its  applications  to  geometrical  drawing, 
Cambridge  has  lost,  or  rather  has  never 
had.  contact  with   the  practical  needs  of 
the  nation.     All  the  marvels  of  modem 
engineering   havp   sprung   int«   existonoe 
without  hrr  help.      Tlie  great  engineers 
havti  had  to  depend  to  a  degree  now  un- 
heard of  upon   costly  experiments   until 
they  theniselves  griLilually  dis<:overe<l  ma- 
thematical niHtliods  adaptol  to  their  pur- 
p<>ses.'     Now    the  tem^lier  of  elementary 
umthematica  lias  to  recognise  the  needs 
of  llm  engijieer  as  well  as  those  of    the 
purely    matliematical   philosopher.      The 
lutter  is  apt  to  look  on  tJie  vast  extent 
of    modem   mathematics  as   'an  extent 
crowded   with    beautiful   detnil,  not    an 
extent  of   mere   uniformity,  such   as  an 
objectless  plain,  but  of  a  tmct  of  beauti- 
ful country  hpmi  at  first  in  tlie  lUstiiJice, 
but  whicli  will  beikr  to  be  rambled  through 
and  studied  in  every  detuil  of  hillsiite  and 
valley,  stream,  rock,  wood,  and  flower.' ' 
The  foniior  lo()kH  upon  tlie  same  tract 
with  the  view  of  developing  ifa  resources 
lor  the  benefit,  sustenance,  and  ooiofort 
of  the  human  race.     But  these  views  are 
not  iieoessarily  antagonistic.    Mathemati' 
oai  theory  is  in  the  Brst  instance  suggested 
fay  questions  of  common  life  or  of  physi- 
ouuience;  while  it  is  being  established  in 
the  mind  of  the  young  student,  and  is  giv- 
ing strength  and  confidence  to  his  reiiaon- 
ing  powers,  it  mnnot  be   separated  for 
long  together  from  the  region  of  eiperi- 
>  ProCcKot  Caykf. 


ment  and  obeervation,  for,  as  we 
said,  in  the  ease  by  which  its  condi 
may  Iw  tested  rest*  its  chief  utility  u 
mental  discipline.  When,  howi-vrr,  tkt 
instruments  by  which  it  opcmt«s  hs*V 
been  fully  provtMl,  it  may  lie  pursued  Bill' 
studied  quite  indepeDdenlly  of  its  spfC- 
cations  to  common  things.  The  hisMj 
of  miith.-maties.  however,  shows  us  id* 
nunjeruble  cases  in  which,  after  the  iwi^' 
pendent  course  has  been  pureued,  p«rhspt 
for  a  long  interval  of  time,  it  close*  cc» 
tact  again  with  the  precttcnl,  and  la  ra- 
turn  for  lending  its  aid  is  itself  str«nfUi- 
ened  by  the  contact.  Ilenoc  hiuary 
forbids  any  one  to  predict  that  cvmi 
most  alistmct  nnd  imaginary  oE 
branches  of  advanced  mathematics 
diverged  so  far  from  tlie  prvticnlly 
ful  that  the  two  cannot  be  expected  to 
meet  again.  Consequently,  although  tlM 
needs  of  engineers  and  others  who  prac- 
tically apply  the  truths  and  tbeorwa  of 
the  science  must  not  be  loot  sight  *l, 
yet  they  must  not  by  Miy  means  eogna 
the  whole  aim  and  attention  of  the  int- 
thematical  teacher.  Even  such  notiooi 
as  imaginary  quantities,  manifold  sptct) 
and  non-Euclidean  geometry,do more thu 
furnish  mental  ex erciseitnd  recrv'jttioin,  sej 
it  is  always  witliiu  the  range  of  poiailaU- 
tiea  that  they  may  lead  to  now  points  of 
contact  between  matliematics  on  tho  OM 
hand  and  the  arte  on  the  other. 

4.  Mftfiuja  of  TattcAinj.— Wliea  tb» 
educational  purposes,  and  the  preseutcoo* 
ditioQ  of  mathematical  thought,  which  «a 
have  so  far  considered,  are  token  into  i» 
count,  we  are  ted  to  the  fallowing 
sions  as  regards  methods  of  tee^Ung 
subjects.  It  is  best  to  arrange  the  m 
matics  in  two  parallel  llncfli  one  con' 
subjects  allied  to  pure  geometry  and 
applications,  and  the  other  to  thoM 
to  pure  algebra  and  its  applications, 
very  few  considerations  w  ilHie  su' ~ 
show  that  these  two  lines  aliuuld  ni 
together.  Many  minds  prefer  to  baud 
tlie  '  intuition  by  inspet^tion '  rather 
upon  the  aritlimettcal  ooiiaection  of 
bols  of  quantity.  They  prrfer  that 
truths  of  mathematica  shall  be  east 
mould  which  connects  them  with 
tilings  ratlier  than  with  abstract 
Others  may,  on  the  other  hand,  Gnd 
for  them  algebra  has  tho  grvM^i 
One  til|,'ebraical  theorem,  by  bring 
different  ways,  by  giving  ever 
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ngi  to  th*  wynAnHa,  reveals  a  varif^ty 
DMtricftl  ana  oUier  theorems.  It  is 
fatalliMfl  form,  And  very  essencn  of 
ftthemAtJcnl  truth,  but  in  the  tnnHt 
ct  form  L'onciuvitble,  the  most  [ler- 
mil  which  niu,thi!iuatiail  truUi  as 
ama  uauiue.      But  won   the  men 

<[»ya  are  spent  in  ra^uruh  in  Ihia 
t,  &ud  who  are  the  diiicuverei-a  of 
^est  theorems  of  modern  algebra, 
ntly  make  use  of  geometry  to  assist 
io  tlwir  iDVceCigntions. 

is  not  easy  to  decide  which  coarse 
i  oofomence  first.  Mnthemntics  nn- 
r  begiuB  by  treatuig  niugiiitudes  with 
luw  to  tli«  single  eleaiiTtit  of  nuiintifcy. 
uwers  to  tlio  simple  nuestioiiH,  How 
1  Howmuoh)  How  much  grimterl 
loany  times  gieuter  1  lead  u|>  to  the 
leticof  abstract  andconcreteimmber, 
le  doctrines  of  mlio  aud  proportion, 
ied«v«t<^ment  of  these  with  the  use 

S^na +,  — ,  io.,  assignsnf  thcele- 
xj  opcmtionn,  and  letters  to  denote 
en  or  lation,  iiatunitly  Icn/ls  to  gene- 
)  nrithint^tic,  oruritlituKical  al^'i^lirn. 
■t  KKometry  cuimot  he  far  Iniliiiid, 
leeS,  it  does  not  hiive  the  stitrt : 
)  geoinetnc&l  teaching  may  begin  in 
mery,  wid  is,  ind»ed,  already  u  woat 
tout  tileuieut  in  kinderffarten  in- 
Jon.  lU  growth  should,  however, 
itinnoufl  from  this  point.  Algebra, 
rer,  can  beipn  only  after  arithmetic 
MID  carried  to  fractions  and  propor- 

Frt)ni  the  bef^nnine  of  algebra  the 
ioara«  sbouM  bo  nllowed  to  assist 
Dther.  As  they  extend,  each  will 
toto  the  other  until  tliere  will  exist 

no  csHtntinl  diirrrence  between  the 
jQittietry  will  then  he  only  one 
iP^Pla  of  algebra,  and  nlgebra,  at 
M  nuuds  its  dtiuenaions,  will  be 
aed  u  g«ontetry.  Moreover,  tliero 
e  XreoA  advantage  in  the  fi'eqaeiit 
tatioo  of  the  methods  of  one  course 
he  otlwr.  The  teaching  of  algebra 
lent  lacks  the  features  which  ai'e  too 
t  maintAined  ia  geometiy.  Indeed, 
ften  charged  against  the  method  of 
ng  th«  Utter  that  too  much  is  sacri' 
o  logic,  and  too  much  time  is  spent 
ioms  «ad  definitions  which  are  not 
it  reqiUPod,  though  to  the  beginner 
t  rapid  dive  into  the  subject  would 
idi  iDOTVt  Kuitabln.  In  nlgcbrn,  on 
her  huid,  the  boy  is  at  oncn  plungnd 
midit  of  tt.     No  axiom  is  men- 


tioned. A  number  of  rules  are  stated, 
and  the  schoolboy  is  too  often  made  to 
prnctiBo  them  mechanically  until  he  can 
piirforni  a  number  of  complicated  cn.1- 
uulntinns  which  are  often  of  very  littlo 
use  for  actual  application ;  until  the 
poor  stadcnt  really  tliiiiks  that  solving  « 
simple  cMjuJition  is  but  the  going  mecliaui- 
t»lly  tfirough  a  certain  regular  process 
which  at  the  end  yields  some  number. 
The  conuectiou  of  that  number  with  tho 
original  equation  remains  to  his  mind 
somewhat  doubtful.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  ttat  a  mpid  progress,  with  per- 
petual return  to  pick  up,  re-examine,  and 
use  dithcult  and  at  lirst  partially  tinder- 
stooil  operations,  is  tlie  best  laethod  of 
teaching  this  subject.  The  motto,  '  the 
Blower  the  surer,'  does  not  apply  here. 
On  this  point  Professor  Sylvester  gives 
his  opinion  thus  :  '  I  should  rejoice  to  see 
mathematics  taught  with  that  life  aTid 
animation  which  the  presence  and  cjram- 
plo  of  her  young  and  buoyant  sister  (viz., 
natural  and  experimental  science)  could 
not  fail  to  impart ;  eliort  roads  preferred 
to  long  ones,  morphology  introduced  into 
the  filemeiita  of  algebra  ;  projection,  cor- 
relation, motion  accepted  aa  aids  to  geo- 
metry ;  the  mind  of  the  student  quickened 
and  elevated,  and  his  faith  awakened  by 
early  initiation  into  the  ruling  ideas  of 
polarity,  continuity,  infinity,  and  fami- 
liarisation with  the  doctrine  of  the  ima- 
ginary and  iaoonceivable,  It  is  this  living 
interest  in  the  subject  which  is  so  want- 
ing in  our  traditional  and  mGdi«evat  modes 
of  leaching.' 

The  order  in  which  the  various  parts 
should  begin,  will  in  ordinary  circunt- 
Btnnr(-!i  lif  js  follows,  it  being  understood 
that.  Hi.'  ji:u-ts  which  have  been  first  com- 
menced are  not  suspended  in  the  opening 
of  another  branch. 
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DyoainicB  {including  KfnctifVi  nnd  Gonord  Static)}. 

MfithfinnliflHi  PlivttttH 
Thp  Thpnry  r-t  KquAtK^ai    Snlid  Genmotry 
Tlie  luUiuiwiiiiiitl  C«luii.     Ptojci'tivR  (ironuitiv 

Mathematics  have  steadily  advanced 
from  the  days  of  the  Greek  mathemati- 
cians.    They  are  cumulative  in  character. 


and  nothing  u  lost  or  wtLstod.  The  ad- 
viLDC«fl  made  iii  the  past  h;ilf-centUFy  have 
been  enormous,  and  the  tield  still  seems 
boi)ndl«H.  Now  the  more  we  can  iotro' 
diico  thi'  modern  idnns  and  methods  into 
the  pIcmenM  witlioiit  disturbing  the  niitii- 
ml  ordf^r  ns  n^Kanlii  mental  development 
till!  gmitc-T  will  Ik!  the  piuctica]  result  of 
the  diligtMit  atuily  and  risu^un'h  which  )ms 
rBMinttyeiirit^hed  tJieacii'nt.'e.  ISut  teachers 
have  A  claim  on  crij^iiial  invuitigiiturB  to 
coimider  the  needs  of  education,  and  not 
to  cast  their  conclusious  in  such  a  form 
MS  tends  to  mysti^  the  uninitiated.  The 
mpidity  with  which  new  tonus  nre  in- 
vniitrd  and  used,  it  may  he  only  for  a 
tiini',  in  auch  n  wny  ae  to  make  the  od- 
vttiiwsl  jmrts  of  tlm  HCiL-nco  iia  a  smJed 
book  to  tlie  iiiuBsof  students,  is  not  in  the 
interests  of  education  ttod  needs  to  be 
checked. 

Hatriculate  (mntneuf^,  a  pulilic  roll 
or  rci.'ist'?!'),  ti>  l>e  enrolled  as  a  member  of 
a  c«>lli3ge  or  iiiiivorsily.  The  rogulntions 
for  mntri dilation  vary  in  different  univer- 
sities. In  Borne  of  the  teaching  univer- 
aitifs  matricitliitioi)  isn  mere  form,  though 
in  oUiers,  mid  nspeciiilly  in  tboisB  univer- 
sities which  aru  only  examining  bodies, 
a  qualifyinf;  I's  ami  tuition  has  to  be  passed 
btrfore  eiindidales  for  miitricuLition  ram  be 
iu!ue|itpd. 

Haurioe,  John  Frederick  Dennison 

(6.  ISO.'i  ;  d.  1873),  an  English  theologian 
and  educiitioiiiat,  wbm  the  sou  of  a  ttui- 
t&rian  miiiiater.  Himself  a  Uiutarian,  he 
joined  the  ranks  of  theChureh  of  England 
in  182^,  mainly  through  the  influence  of 
Ooleridge,  repairnd  to  ('ambriflge  to  take 
his  degree,  from  which  he  had  hitherto 
been  deliiirrpd  on  account  of  his  being  a 
nonoonforniiat,  and  Biilisei|uently  eiitp-red 
ordcm.  Ordained  in  1834,  he  was  ap- 
]K)inteil  chiipl.-un  to  Ouy's  Hospitjil,  Lon- 
don, and  became  thentt-forward  a  sen.Mble 
fiK-'lor  in  the  inli-Uectuul  luid  social  life  of 
Liijidon.  In  1840  h*  was  nominated  to 
the  ulmir  of  history  and  literaturtf  in 
Kind's  Collej^,  I>jndon  (1840  r>3),  and  in 
1846  to  that  of  divinity  (1840-fi3),  and 
elected  chapiaiiLofhincoln'sIiuil  1 84C-C0). 
I II 1 8.'i3  he  po  blished  his  Tlwoloyicid  Ettaya, 
which  were  consirlerwl  to  expound  certain 
unsound  dogmas  an  to  eternal  punishment, 
and  he  was  in  conwijiience  deprived  of  his 
chairs  in  King's  College.  His  residence 
in  I/>ndon  wo*  idnntifird  with  the  two 
gtrat  movements  for  the  highrr  educa- 


tion of  working  people,  via.  tlia 
Men's  College,  Great  Oreionid  8ti 
Queen's  College  for  t  he  education  of 
These  colleges  are  st,!!!  full  of  hi*  xpirit, 
for  Maurice  intended  to  ^ivt',  not  wliatn 
called  a  popular  Mucatiun,  but  a  \uf^ 
education,  to  working  meu  and  wonM^ 
and  he  aimed  at  combining  teacbeTS  ti 
tiiught  by  a  bond  of  common  ioWimt 
He  threw  himself  into  all  tliat  aifectod 
the  social  life  of  the  people,  and  the  im- 
mediate outcome  of  hia  teaching  waa  rer> 
tain  efTorta  at  a  tru«  c»-opemtion  asnoaf, 
working;  men  and  thn  movement  known 
as  Christian  socialiim.  In  1^6  he  w« 
elected  Professor  of  Moral  Philosapb;  at 
Cambridge. 

Mayo,  Dr.    See  Hoke  ktm  CoLonM. 
School  Kocjktt. 

Ueasles.  Sm  Lpiukmio  Dmeaxks. 
Uelaoofatbon.  Philipp  (b.  14<iT;  d. 
15G0),  the  friend  of  Luther,  and  tie  '  Pre- 
ceptor  of  Oermany,'  as  he  was  c*ll(d,il 
remarkal'lc  mainly  a*  the  nianT-»d«4 
polished  scholar,  and  the  guide  el  adiH 
minds  eager  for  the  new  Iruming  of  tfc« 
Renaissance.  He  was  educ»teil  at  H«- 
delbnrg  and  Tubingen,  and  from  iheageof 
twenty-one  till  his  deatJi  lield  the  poit 
of  Professor  of  Gruek  at  WiUeabttt 
He  wrote  grammars  on  Lttut,  GrMk,  aM 
Hebrew  (the  Latin  graumar  ran  throu^ 
lifty  editions),  and  many  manuals  ()ope, 
physic,  ethics),  wliich  are  for  the  most  part 
introduotioiiB  to  a  better  nndentandiagof 
Aristotle,  whose  exclusive  hold  on  Ulicnl 
education  was  renewea:!  in  Ocmuuiy  tot 
another  century  by  his  influence  In  Ui 
Seliool  Plan  the  moet  notice*hl<i  fealun 
is  his  strong  insistance  on  the  imnortaoca 
of  grammar  and  the  necessity  for  Immtag 
it  carefully  by  heort — a  view  wliich  hM 
widely  and  disastrously  influenced  all  laa- 
gu age- teaching  evrr  since-  Startling  ■• 
it  may  appear,  children  who  eould  not  real 
their  mother-tongue  are  to  be  taught  at 
first  nothing  but  Latin  (in  Dotwlut  ai4 
Cnto),  and  music.  Greek  and  Hebrew  «• 
to  be  addinl  at  the  univeraity.  h'"T  ii« 
older  boys  at  school  venw  componition  it 
introduced  ;  and  the  masti-rs  arc  to  to 
strictly  required  to  ronversi'  with 
pupils  in  Latin  only.  Then-  in  to  br 
learning  by  h'«rt  of  Terence,  PhiuUia 
Virgil  ;  and  Oicen)'a  Offic«  and  Lrt*« 
and  Ovid's  Metamorplioawi  are  also  to 
read.  Religious  instruction  is,  of  cow 
Dot  neglected,  and  one  day  in  the  w«l 
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npATt  for  ChriKtiAn  ingtruction  nnc]  the 
miDAticnl  rxpoKJtinn  of  Kt,  Alattliew's 
___»prl.  Oilier licijx  miiy  miii  thr  Kjiistles. 
TIituukI)  liiMpupiUTrot/Duilorf  mill  Sturm, 
MeUiiclithoD  tinty  besnid  tu  hiivi*  fuundetl 
the  uliwaiual  sdiuol-pkii,  wliioh  has  laaled 
to  oar  day  on  liJs  lines,  witli  tlie  addition 
bC  Onok  ill  tlie  aixt«e[ith  and  eeveDt«enth 
Btntaries.  The  one  thing  to  do  at  school 
*«•  to  Iciirn  Latin.  His  echool  period, 
however,  oornaponds  to  our  yeara  nt  n 
'  prcpttratory '  Krhon!  ;  while  in  his  jilun 
(or  Ut«r  (Klucntion  he  is  much  innreo^ieii- 
tniudeil.  He  liiyn  under  ooiitrilmtion  all 
tliv  dcjiartiueiitti  ot  tlie  knowledge  of  liia 
^y.  and  sets  forth  the  cuuception  of  a. 
truly  liberal  and  uiany-sicled  education  to 
the  utmost  limits  then  possible. 

Hemory. — Tiua  term  indicates  the 
mind's  [Kiwrr  of  rptaining  impressions  so 
ax  to  In-  ahhi  Ui  r<i«ill  them  for  after  use. 
The  fun duini-n till  propt-rty  of  nifiiiory, 
called  by  psych  oloj^ista  n-tpntiveiiesa, 
nnderlii^  all  aci|uiiiition,  whellier  of  know- 
ledge or  of  luunil  habit.  It  ta  conueoled 
with  a  conuuou  phyaiol  optical  property  of 
aBinutJ  organisms,  by  r«asou  of  wliich  they 
are  [u«<liti(<d  by,  that  is,  conserve  traces  of, 
|)reviotis  activity.  In  its  highest  develop- 
ment as  the  faculty  of  memory  this  power 
tut  ret«Dbon  lies  at  the  base  of  all  loai'n- 
iog.  It  is  governed  by  its  own  laws,  chief 
HDOng  which  nri!  the  laws  of  int;erpst  and 
■tt«nUon,  and  tlioiie  of  assiH-'ifktioQ  l^fpr. 
ATrsXTiox  and  A^ihociatiok).  It  is  one 
at  tlie  firet  powl^rs  to  Ih;  dL-vdoped,  and  as 
loeh  claims  the  teucher'a  attention  at  thr 
MiUet.  Although  in  general  strong  ill  chil- 
irmi,  it  presenla  itself  with  well-marked 
odiTidual  diflereiiL'es  inreHpeutboth  of  the 
orarera^  powerof  retaining,  and 
the  ret«Dtiou  of  special  varieties  of  inl- 
and tnowled^'e.  The  importance 
the  faculty,  as y»ir  !'jv>!/^n««  the  organ  of 
.miti^  hoK  led  to  an  oxcossivo  attention 
it  by  odumtors.  The  memory  has  been 
Itivnt^y)  for  its  own  sake,  and  not,  as 
tand  othcrrMCotwriterx  have  rightly 
1,  aa  a  iirrmiaij  support  of  thi;  bighrr 
ty  of  judgment.  Mon^over,  thum^ 
I  iuivc,  aa  a  rah',  only  bixiii  taken 
ith  ou«  tort  of  nMinory,  vix,  tho  ruten- 
of  words  or  Uie  verbal  inemory,  Tlie 
moretueut  ist  nluciitiuiuLl  theory 
beeo  to  a  larxe  extent  a  proteat  againat 
nv  rM«  leantiug,  and  a  aettiti;;  u  know- 
Igoof  things  before  tliut  of  words.  The 
itivaljon  of  memory  un  all  sides  amsl 


ever  remain  a  chief  part  of  the  teacher's 
work.  And  it  is  tbb  recognition  of  tliis 
fact  that  still  giv«5  to  the  problems  of  ex- 
ercising and  improving  the  memory  their 
educational  signiticance.  It  is  now  coiu- 
luuiily  admitted  that  though  retentive ness 
is  a  limited  force  in  the  c;ase  of  every  in- 
dividual, much  may  be  done  to  aid  and 
improve  the  memory  by  appropriate  exer- 
cise*, by  inculcating  habits  of  concentra- 
tion, orderly  arrangement  of  materials,  i!tc. 
(Sr.e  MneihoniosI.  On  the  naturn  and 
cultivation  of  tho  memory  tee  Dagald 
Stewart,  EU.  of  tlie  Phil,  of  the  Uwiruni 
Miiid,  pt.  i.  chap.  vi. ;  Baiu,  Sducit-tion  as 
a  nSftfif*,  p.  20  and  following ;  Sully, 
Teac/i-eyg  Ihmiihook.  chap.  ix.  and  x.  with 
references  at  the  end. 

Uercalor.     Sen  Mathkuatiaai.  Gko- 

riltAPIIV. 

Merit  Grant.    Set  Pathent  by  Rs- 
aiJi.Ts. 

Method. — By  method  (/u'Oo&k,  f^rii  and 
o&s)  is  meant  the  way  in  whiah  we  pro- 
ceed to  attain  any  object  so  far  as  this 
can  be  formulated  in  deCiiite  rules,  Me- 
thod lias  tliua  to  be  distinguished  from 
a  mere  orderly  seiiuenee,  which  may  ha 
simply  a  traditional  rule -of- thumb  manner 
of  proceeding.  Every  true  art  possesses  its 
method.  In  its  logical  signification  method 
may  bo  defined  as  the  art  of  arranging 
our  thoughts,  whether  for  the  purpose  of 
dis«;overing  truth  or  for  that  of  making 
it  known  to  othfirB,  In  this  sense  method 
or  methodology  is  aometimea  marked  off 
as  a  special  depart.ment  of  Ic^ic.  This 
double  object  gives  rise  to  one  main  dia- 
tini:tion  of  motiiotl.  vi/.  that  of  discovery 
and  that  of  instruction.  Another  distinc- 
tion of  method  related  to  this  la  tliat 
between  the  inductive  and  the  deductive 
method,  tho  lirst  of  which  proceeds  by  ex- 
amining pai-ticular  instances  and  deriving 
the  genera!  principle  or  rule  from  these, 
whereas  the  second  follows  the  converse 
order  of  deducing  particular  r«;sulta  from 
general  principles.  {Sm  Dkdci^tion  and 
IjiDrCTIoN.)  These  two  modes  of  dialin- 
g\iishing  method  must  not  be  viewed  aa 
identioal.  The  discovery  of  truth,  though 
to  a  large  extent  proceeding  by  induction, 
rcfiuires  deduction  as  a  siipplMnenlary  pra- 
cuss.  On  the  other  hand,  the  true  method 
of  instruction  must  combine  the  inductive 
process  of  detecting  general  rules  through 
and  by  means  of  i-nncrelf!  cxaviples  witli 
the  duduutiva  rxplatiatiou  ol  mtw  WAaVc^ 
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the  <tid  of  general  truths  alrmdy  Ipnmt. 
Anothw  distinction  of  rnetiod  re!at<Ni  to 
thnt  of  induction  <uid  deduction  is  tiint 
known  m  onnljws  ivnd  synthesis  (w» 
Axalyhih).  In  nildition  to  these  funda- 
mental dmtinctiona  we  find  writurn  on 
eduvutiou  apnakiiig  <if  othnr  viirirtitwi  of 
method.  Thus  we  liave  tlie  ooiilnist  be- 
tween the  empirical  and  the  rational  or 
scientific  method(«e(-  EupikicalMktuou)  ; 
tb*  distinction  between  the  intuitive  or 
concrete  and  the  abstract  method,  betwpcn 
the  heuristic  or  inventive  and  the  dogmatic 
method,  and  su  forth.  It  can  easily  be 
Bhowri,  however,  that  these  distinctions,  so 
far  as  they  emlxMly  i»  real  diflereric«  of 
logical  method,  and  not  merely  a  diffcreiice 
of  mode  or  manner  of  proceeding,  take  uH 
back  to  the  funduioental  diBtincltoii  be- 
tween induction  and  detlui'tion,  that  is  to 
say,  the  setting  oat  with  concrete  fact  or 
ftxample  and  with  abstract  principle.  (fSfg 
Jevons,  £1.  Lfsmw,  xxiv. ;  Compayre, 
Cour*  de  I'/dagogir,  pt.  ii.  sec  i. ;  Scbmidt'e 
Ennyf-tf^iadii:,  art.  '  Methode."! 

Uiddle  Ages  (SchooU  of  the).— Tlie 
social  conditions  under  which  jieople  lived 
in  the  Middle  Ages  were  such  Uiat,  ex- 
cept for  those  intendtid  for  ecclesinstical 
offices,  educJition  was  not  only  not  a  ne<.'os- 
rity,  but  even  a  Buperfluity.  Accordingly 
we  should  expect  to  find  that  the  firet 
schools  brought  into  extatence  when  Wes- 
tern Burope  emerged  from  its  political 
and  social  convulsions  into  coin pn rati ve 
repose  would  be  eoclesiastical  in  character, 
Bjid  that  for  many  years  these  would  be  the 
only  schools.  We  should  further  expect 
to  find  that,  where  the  desire  for  some  in- 
tellectual training  arose  among  the  laity, 
it  would  lirst  show  itself  among  the  lei- 
sured and  wealthy  classes,  in  the  courts 
of  princes  iind  the  castles  of  nobles. 
This  iiiiLumt  process  of  development  is  the 
actual  one.  Passing  over  Uio  earlier  and 
more  spasmodic  efforts  to  tniiii  candidiites 
for  the  pneslly  office,  it  will  be  Buflicient 
here  to  start  from  the  first  organised 
effort  in  this  direction  made  by  the  great 
founderot  Western monasticiam,  St.  Bene- 
dict (4t^0-543),  The  monasteries  tinder 
his  rule  included  within  tlieir  precincta 
schools — schools  in  the  oldest  and  widest 
sense  of  the  term,  not  ns  now  limited  in 
th«  age  of  the  scholars  and  the  rnngt>  of 
the.  initruotion — where  the  roKular  clergy 
thciasnlves  attended  for  instrucTrinn  as 
purt  of  the  disdplino  of  tho  mooutery, 


and  vXm  where  the  young  chilJrat 
youths  dedicated  by  their  pairtnta  to 
relij^ious  life  were  prepared  for  th« 
profession  which  they  would  in  flue  ■ 
Eulopt.  It  is  natnral,  and,  »b  far  ss 
be  gathered,  it  ih  Uie  case,  that 
monastic  theory  of  education  in 
times  entirely  exeluded  attention  to 
lar  learning,  Gregory  the  OrMtt  (M 
604),  who  was  such  a  zealous  sa 
of  the  Benedictines,  iindonl>tcdly 
any  such  inclusion ;  and  the  iw^rpes 
Archbishops  Th<N^ior«  and  Hndrian, 
patrons  of  clerical  fiducattan  in  Eiii;^ 
in  the  seventh  century,  though  vigotoslij 
directed  to  the  education  of  bothtfaA 
lar  and  secular  clergy,  were  eqMlOf 
rously  directed  against  the  introdni 
of  s<^cular  lr<arnitij;  into  their  sdteiM  <t 
education.  Coming  to  the  eighth  cts- 
tury,  the  names  of  Bishop  AldheliD,  him- 
eelf  educated  at  Hadrian's  mooMftic  scbiiNl 
at  Canterbury,  and  of  the  'VenccBhl*' 
Bede,  also  educalod  at  Uintcrbarj 
passing  through  the  monastic  schoAls 
Wearmouth  and  Jarrow,  staml  out  co»- 
spicuously  as  the  promoters  of  education 
in  England.  The  former  founded  a  scbool 
at  Malmesbun,',  and  the  latt«r,  tJie  famoW 
cathedral  school  at  York,  which  not  wAj 
opened  its  doors  to  tlie  sn-tcular  clergy,  but 
also  soon  expanded  its  ourrieulom  to  m- 
cludft  tlie  more  liberal  studies,  such  *e  tta 
'pagan'  lAtin  and  Greek  wril^Ts.  lies* 
Alcuin  (73S-807),  who  was  not  a  rnook, 
and  was  a  widely-read  (iroek  and  lAtin 
scholar,  was  educated,  to  becom*  the  awit 
learned  man  of  his  age/  His  rcputslMi 
was  such  that  CharlemXpie  sent  to  To«k 
to  implore  his  assistanjoe  m  tlw  elTotts  tha 
great  king  was  then  fi&aking  for  the  k- 
vival  of  letters  in  I  {itmot ;  and  there  •• 
no  doubt  thnt  the  m  ^utic  and  cathtdnl 
schools  foundi-d  in  \  ^'niiK  under  Alcuiall 
influence  have  hiul  III  ijtitig  results  upon  ibi 
progress  of  educaliot  jj  illthtOOgh  W«WW 
Europe.  But  Churl  (^giisgno  went  furthsu 
and  the  next  step  in  q  the  extension  of  tt" 
field  of  learning  wasV  jtaciied  by  hi»  «f 
neet  promotion  of  ^i^  yidioob. 

Education  had  bt '  nMBCiSt  lnst,> 
luxury,  if  not  a  ne-  'a^^Ti  I'"'  ^^  Psl^B 
classes  ;  and  Charl  IVai^^  in«lit«i«d  tsS 
palace  school,  why  (^  the  chiWrw  sni 
youth  of  the  l:iTia.>rvsoil  h»«  noMes  torn 
Iwprepapeflinall  ioi^gfih'SMotnpUshioeDH 
which  were  no'^  ^  g|Mg(S'  oonfinM  I* 
probciency  in  tii^       ^  ■dslflUeetusl  |s» 
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B,  but  wfaich  includeil  lit^mtMro,  ^spe- 

lly  poetry,  music,  nnii  thp  flni?  arti. 

This  Ktcp   of   OhnriimngiiCK  nwrkK  ii 

net  (^Mch  in  the  hixtory  of  education, 

.  henceforth  wp  nnto,  hy  a  distinct  nnd 

t'traiuition,  tliodevelopmvut  of  liliernl 

btion  Iiotli  in  Etiglimd  anil  France, 

riJeiiiiij;  of  the  furriculum  in  luonHfl- 

aud  catliednil  jk^iooIs  th(^IllB(^lvea,  und 

IVXteiudoa  of  their  adviLnta,^t-8  to  other 

I  of  society  downwarils  through  the 

i  Kale.     Tlie  monasteries  tmd  catho' 

ladded  to  the  scope  of  th^ir  functions 

dy  naiDcd  that  of  treining  tho  young 

the  Uity  rcciding  in  their  neighhour- 

,  now  wcry  djiy  growing  more  and 

I  populouK.    Ar^-orditigly  wr  lind  two 

of  Hchoolii  I'xi.tting :    the   inti-nial 

dool  for  the  clergy  and  thoso  prepiiring 

the    profi^ou,  which    was  Httuut«i) 

itliin  the  preciiii!t&  of  tlie  uloistera  ;  and 

be  ext^nial  school  for  the  hi.ity,  which 

.  held  in  a  building  ouUiUe  the  uioiiiia- 

or    cnthednii   proper,    but    usually 

it«  precincts.     And  then  another 

opnicnt  took  place.     jVamonasticism 

awl,  «nd   rdiicntion   fell  almost  «x- 

nly  into  tho  hands  of  the  bishops 

wcular  clergy,  tho  range  of  liberal 

adifv  Itncamr  further  enlarged,  and  a 

ii]u>iD<nit  lncrcn«o  in  the  complexity  of 

cbool    nducbtion   followed.      TJio   disad- 

ifaigiw  arising  from  the  training  of  both 

)joun«»nd  thi- adult  in  the  same  school 

uiK!   mcr«w-Hingly  oiivious  ;    nnd   the 

DciplM  of  tho  division  of  lai>our  and 

atrdisalion  wore  ciilleil  into  action  to 

iuov  tbe  dnired  improveiumit.     First 

hiahops,  &ud  then,  following  their  ex- 

and  actuated  by  siiuiliir  motives, 

noblea,  founded  those  schools  for  tlio 

adult  students,  and  for  the  highest 

ation,  at  Ojiford   and  Cambridge  Id 

lland,  at  St.  Andrews  in  Scotland  and 

vii«re,   which   we    know   under    the 

of  Unirersities,  but  which  still  I'e- 

1  in  tlieir  lowil  nomenclature  the  fact 

i  they  are,  in  tho  old  sense  of  the  word, 

J«,'  like  the  '  school  at  Wittenberg,' 

rhich  ShakespeiUD  makes  Priaco  Ham- 

I  dMiroas  of  proceeding. 

Tlie  collf^M,  u  places  for  the  reni- 

Boc  and  rapcrrision  of  the  EtudenU  at- 

iding  n  univcndty,  miixt  be  looked  upon 

inatitutions  natnmlly,  but  not  nocna- 

At,  arining  out  of  the  oonditions  under 

*«i  «ittid«nt«  frani  all  parts  of  thecoun- 

attend  a  cvntml  place  of  instruction. 


The  nniveraity  was  the  'school 'in  con- 
nection with  which  each  college  was  tho 
'  boarding-house.'  A  university  can  exist 
without  colleges  ;  it  is  the  cause  of  their 
existanoe,  not  ite  effect  Tliis  conception 
of  tJie  university  as  an  institution  not  in- 
depsiideiit  of  school,  but  part  of  school, 
really  the  liighest  and  linal  stage  of  school, 
is  niout  oonapicufiusty  appiirent  by  the  ac- 
tion of  liialiop  William  of  Wykeham,  who 
conceived  simultaneously  (a.d.  1370)  the 
lionrding- house  and  school,  comprising  liis 
college  at  Winchester  for  boys  up  to  six- 
teen or  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  tho 
boarding-house  at  Oxford,  known  as  Now 
College,  for  those  of  his  scholars  at  Win- 
chester who  intended  completing  their 
scholastic  stuilles  at  that  university.  Th« 
whole  movement  was  alike  a  protest 
against  the  illiberal  conception  of  school 
fostered  by  the  monks,  which  had  nar- 
rowed, rather  than  widened,  under  their 
growing  demoralisation,  but  was  also  a 
bingible  proof  of  the  enlightened  convic- 
tion of  tlio  bishops  that  the  standard  and 
character  of  the  education  of  tho  Kiiglisb 
gontleman  must  be  raised  more  and  more 
if  he  was  to  fulfil  tlie  duties  devolving 
upon  Iiim.  And  Bishop  Wykeham  does 
not  stand  alone.  The  same  large-minded 
scheme  presented  itself  in  the  next  cen- 
tury to  Bishop  Chichele,  who  founded 
All  Souls',  Oxford,  in  connection  with  hia 
school  at  Highnm- Ferrers,  in  Nortliamp- 
toiialiire ;  to  Bishop  Waynflete,  who 
founded  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and 
connected  with  it  both  Magdalen  College 
School  at  Oxford  Iteelf  and  his  Grammar 
8i'liool  at  Waynflete,  in  Lincolnshire ; 
and  notably  to  Henry  VI.,  who  erected 
and  endowed  within  a  few  years  of  each 
other  King's  College  at  Eton  (1441)  and 
King's  College  at  Cambridge  (1446). 

The  movement  to  nieet.  the  educationa! 
needs  of  the  blirgraaes  and  traders  in  the 
towns — the  middle  classes,  as  we  now  tcnn 
them — cornea  next  in  historic  order,  and 
must  be  briefly  touched  upon.  This  jjor- 
tion  of  the  community,  wholly  left  out  of 
account  by  the  nioniisteries,  was  not  alto- 
gether lost  sight  of  by  the  cathedral  chap- 
ters. The  inhabitants  of  the  entliedraJ 
cities  themselves,  of  course,  enjoyed  all 
thitl  the  learning  of  tlie  cathedral  clergy 
could  supply  ;  but,  in  soiue  dioceses,  the 
cathedral  authorities  established  branch 
or  subordinate  schools  In  other  towns, 
which  were  known  tta  coUbguAA  w^viNk- 
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At  the  sftme  time  it  was  to  th«  friara,  or 
mr-iuliciuit  orders,  tiaX  the  tradiug  classea 
tirti  chidHy  inddbted  for  the  edooational 
lulvnntAgni  which  reached  them  by  their 
offort*  in  tho  tIiirt«onth  and  fourteenth 
«euluri(!)i.  Thn  work  of  thu  FronciscaD 
or  DoniiiJcan  vox  not  carried  on  in  the 
retireinwit  of  cloiiit*rr»,  but  in  the  busif'St 
haunts  of  niea  ;  and  they  iiispireil  n  reli- 
gious revival  in  Uie  towos,  wliich  crraled, 
M  a  noceasary  consequence,  a  consuions* 
neas  of  ignorance  aiid  a  tlurst  for  know- 
Iwlgs.  The  trade  guilds,  or;^usulion!i 
which  lia<l  in  their  inception  the  sole 
puriMiKc  of  regul.ilring  trade  dealinga,  pro- 
tit'ting  tmdn  intj^reste,  settling  the  condi- 
tionit  of  npprentic<<ship,  and  noting  aa  a 
court  of  uppeul  in  trade  dispiit^n,  hri-ntno 
al)K>,  under  thn  iuHuence  of  the  friars, 
orgaiiisalioiis  for  spirilmd  ministration  liy 
tlie  erection  of  chjtiitrit-s  and  the  main- 
tenaoce  of  prwaoliing  friars  and  si-culur 
priestiB.  for  the  ofTeriug  of  masses  for  tlie 
fiuthful  departed,  for  the  exeri'ise  of 
Obristian  chnrity  towards  Uie  aged  and 
inliroi,  and,  finally,  for  the  education  of 
the  young.  The  guild  of  Corpus  Cliristi 
at  Camliriilge  is  a  case  in  point.  Founded 
originally  as  a  purely  trade  guild  in  Ed- 
ward I.'b  reign,  it  obtained  in  Edward  III. 'a 
reign  (ISK)  letters  patent  onahiing  it  to 
amiuirc  ami  ninnagp  a  house  of  scholars, 
chaplains,  and  others,  which  is  now  known 
as  Corpus  Cliristi  College,  Onmliridgc. 
The  growing  thirst  for  knowledge  among 
the  townafulk  reacted  ujion  the  frinrs 
t)iem!M*tvra,  and  tiiey  sought  admisaion 
and  obtained  a  wi-lcnme  at  the  universities. 
There  they  appliLvl  tliem.selve-S  with  ardour 
to  the  studies  of  the  j.liice,  and  luMtarae 
oonsunmiate  masters  of  rhetoric  and  dia- 
lectics. What  knowleilge  of  the  pliysteal 
laws  of  the  universe  was  tlien  possible  to 
tho  world  became  their  iulieritaiice  by 
right  of  earnest  and  untiring  intellectual 
effort.  Thomas  Atjuinas  (I22T-I2T4),  the 
most  learned  of  the  '  schoolmen,"  and 
lioger  Bacon  (I2U-I292),  the  greatwt 
physicist  nf  the  Middle  Agc-s,  wei-e  both 
friars,  while  Simon  d^^  Montfort  (1206- 
I2t)fi),  who  mu«t  have  I>een  coijspicuoua 
RtQong  hi*  fi-!l(iws  in  these  eni-ly  times  for 
th«  tceennnsK  nf  his  (lolitioid  instinct,  wok 
A  piijiil  of  tht;  frinrK.  Bt-sidiw  the  schools 
alfoic  mcntion»l,  the  following  am  Home 
of  tbi-  Hchools  which  wi-ro  in  existcnci-  at 
the  lime  of  thi-  Schools  Inipiiry  Commin- 
aiim  1^62  G^.and whichdatethiriroriginal 


f  ouDiJat  ioD  u  Ear  back  aa  the  MIddl«  J 
— Carlisle    (fcmp.    WUliaro    II.), 
(IIGO),    Huntingdon   (ffmp.    Henry 
Salisbury  (1319),  St.  David's  (before  M 
Hertford  (before  ISS.'i).  I'onrith  (13 
Oswestry  {temp.  Henrv  TV.),  S«» 
(1*32),    Ewehne    (U37),    Wye    (Ul^ 
Rotheriiam  (Ump.  Edward  IV.). 

It  n^noains  to  give  some  Account  of  I 
curriculum  of  the  schools  of  the  Slid 
Ages.     The'  complete  coarse  of  edoc 
comprised  the  seven  so-eal]ed  liber 
gi-inimar,  <lialectic,  rhetoric,  muB 
melic,  geometry,  and  astronomy, 
of  whiuh  were  sei  fortli  ii>  the  weJl-li 
Unea — 

Gntmn  IfHinitar,  Dia  ma  dnoM,  Hb  nrfaa  ( 
.Uav  cjiDlt,  jtf  Dumeriit,  Gtt*  pondcnt.  At  «ajil  ■ 

The  three  first  formecl  tlw  trivivm, 
four  last  the  ^ladririuui,  the  w 
making  a  course  of  at  le«st  seven  yem 
IteligioD,  sa  a  subject  of  study,  is  not  ei- 
preasly  mentioned,  because  it  wms  uii>*a>' 
sally  regarded  as  the  object  and  crom  of 
the  whole  systj^m.  But  ooly  tJMMe  mans*- 
tic  and  cathedral  schools  which  weie  tt- 
givnised  to  do  the  work  now  underlakM 
Imth  by  the  school  and  ttie  imiverntT 
attempted  the  coni]>leto  course ;  indMii 
it  is  doubtful  whether  tlw  large  majoiilj 
even  of  tlipse  schools  went  beyond  ikt 
fWciwrn,  eiteept  the  select  few  wliidi  a 
ittlicirfunclion  to  give  that  specul  Wan- 
ing to  those  of  the  regular  or  secular  el«CT 
who  were  qualified  to  receive  il^  and  wk^ 
aa  the  '  schoolmen '  of  the  eleventh  to  Um 
fourteenth  century,  made  their  naiM* 
fomous  for  their  application  of  Itatonic 
and  Arifltijitelian  dialectics  to  their  achdM* 
of  Hpeculative  theology.  And  oven  of  Um 
iriviiim.  the  first  subject,  gruamM*,  psiiM' 
]ially  I^tin,  impartoiil  from  tJi«  voHn  d 
Priscian  and  Donatus,  wan  tho  oaJy  ow 
taught  to  the  youths  of  the  neiahliouTfMM' 
of  the  monastery  or  cathedmT  in  tlM^ 
(f-nuil  schools  provided  for  then).  HnM 
although  the  tenn  '  gmmnisr  acbool '  do«* 
not  occur  in  deeds  of  foundation  noli 
that  of  Magdalen  College  Soboo),  foand«i 
by  BishiT.  Wavnflete  (1480),  yH  lb*  i» 
ferenccs  to  the8<!  achooU  u»  coiitempwsiy 
reeor<l8  conttiin  no  alluaioii  to  any 
su  bjectof  instruction  lliati  gramraar, 
occii&ionally  music,  and,  in  tji«  case 
rister  and  cathedral  soboola,  also 

One  other  [voiiit  is  worthy  of  not 
all  the  schools  of  the  Middle  Agot, 
only  n   few   expressly  Dot«d 
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edacation  gmtuitoaaly.    Their  prio- 

le  ifi  MCprmKa  in  the  linw — 

Discere  >1  oupiiu,  gniU>  quod  quicrii  hnbnluM. 

iB  acb<d&ra  tor  vhom  the  uoiiastiu  and 

thedr^  schools  wore  providHtl  were  of 

I  one  claes  in  pfirticiilnr,  but  comprised 

1  lb©  children  or  vouUi  o£  the  neigh- 

nirhood  who  donrcd  nn  education  based 

1  grMamar.    Among  theso  would  be  some 

all  clawps,  and  nuturiilly  only  a  few  of 

labouring;  clmMi-K.      But  the  oppor- 

i^  of  ndufiiitioii  WI13  open  to  all.     In 

10  instrumnotti  under  the  seal  of  the 

indcr,    aa  that  of    Wye,   founded    by 

rchliishop  Ktrnipe  in  1447,  the  arhoo!  is 

lkiitincrtl,v  stilted  lo  be  '  a  college  for  the 

B«truction  of  youth,  gratis,  both  rich  and 

I  The  example  thus  set  by  ejxmcrt  luen 
ht«r««led  in  education  in  the  MidiUe 
ljj«ii  naa  followed  by  the  e/irliest  founders 
I  tlie  Reformation  nm\  post-Ri'fornmtiou 
ftrlods.  The  gnvraniar  schools  of  tlio 
lorporioil,  wbnthcr  rciTVL-d  on  the  ruin 
1  deCAdfinci*  of  thti  nionustic  schools,  or 
,.yly  Midowcd  hv  the  educational  aeal 
(  the  '  R<(vivnl  of  Learning '  {?.('.).  wera 
pee  schools,  in  th<^  lu-me  of  afTording  edu- 
^ioB  gratuitouHly.  In  another  way  also 
to  can  tnuHi  thi-  influence  of  the  school 

J  atom  of  the  Middle  Agea.  Tlie  grammar 
th«  Irivijim  wuk  tJie  germ  from  which 
he  humaniiitii-  i-diication  of  our  English 
gJionU,  holding  the  field  almost  exclusively 
bwn  to  our  own  iluy,  was  developed. 
|bi*  lirst  of  tliH  lilieral  studies,  elaboraterl 
ltd  per(eot«d  by  die  titliolars  of  the  Re- 
ation,  oouslituted  the  main—it  may 
Ij  be  lud  tlie  only — educational  instTMi- 
it  for  tlie  intellectual  training  of  Kng- 
phn»?n  for  three  centuries  aftK^rwn,nls. 
^  interestiDg  and  detailed  account  of  the 
jntem  of  endowed  schools  founded  since 
lie  Reformation  may  he  found  in  vol.  i. 
4  theReport  of  the  Schools  inquiry  Com- 
^isajooere,  pubbshed  in  1868. 
I  KiddUi-elua  Schools.  —  In  thr  year 
[858  a  Roynl  Commission  was  appnintcd 
b  ioqnira  into  the  education  of  hoya  and 
prb  of  tJM  labouring  cUsh.  In  1861  a 
IMOIul  CommiMioD  was  appointed  to  re- 
port on  thn  nine  greiit<?r  public  st-hools 
».r.)  of  the  country,  TheSR  inquiries, 
Eowcvvr,  did  not  cover  the  whole  ground  ; 
uid  CO  in  1864  ■  third  RoyFil  Co  in  mitts  inn 
p'ma  appointed  (n  ini^uire  into  and  rejtort 
pn  all  tbe  ccbools  not  included  in  the  rts 


porta  of  the  former  commissions.  Thu 
work  of  this  third  Commission  extended 
over  the  yejira  I8G5-67,  and  the  results 
of  the  investigation  appeared  in  18G8  in 
n.  Blue-book  of  twenty  volume*.  Upon 
this  report  was  founded  the  '  Endowed 
Sidmols  Art'  of  1869.  which  gave  au- 
thority first  to  the  '  Endowed  Schools 
ConiniiBsioners,'  and  afterwards  to  the 
'  Charity  Commisaionera,'  to  frame  new 
schemes  for  the  better  working  of  the 
schools  dealt  with  by  the  inquiry,  and, 
where  advisabln,  to  divert  to  tlie  benefit 
of  the  schools  other  endownients  not  ori- 
ginally educational.  The  report,  amongst 
other  things,  recommended  that  the  schools 
should  be  marked  off  into  grades,  accord- 
inij  to  the  prevailing  type  of  education  to 
be  given  in  each.  This  type  should  niuinly 
depend  upon  the  length  of  time  the  chil- 
dren wore  allowed  by  tlieir  parents  to 
remain  at  school  {Rrport,  vol.  i.  p.  15). 
The  grades  recommended  were  :  third- 
grade  schools,  for  those  whose  education 
is  to  stop  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fif- 
t<?cn ;  geeond-yradf,  for  those  remaining 
up  to  sjxleen  or  seventeen  ;  and  firet- 
grada,  for  those  continuing  their  educa- 
tion Up  to  eighteen  or  nineteen.  With 
regard  to  the  nr^eoTul-f/rnd^  schools  the  re- 
port advisi'B  that  they  should  'prepare 
youths  for  business,  for  several  profes- 
sions, for  manufactures,  for  the  anuy,  for 
many  departments  of  the  Civil  Service:. 
Many  of  tlie  farmers,  many  of  the  richer 
shopkeepers,  many  professional  men,  all 
hut  the  wealthier  gentry,  would  probably 
wish  to  have  their  sons  educated  in  schools 
of  this  sort,  it  the  education  were  tho- 
roughly good  of  its  kind.'  *  Latin  would 
be  II.  necessity  in  all  but  a  very  few  of 
these  sc^hools,  since  most  of  the  occupa- 
tions presuppose  it  in  some  dcgrw,  and 
many  of  the  examinations  presenile  it.' 
In  addition  to  Latin,  one  or  two  modem 
languages,  English  literature,  and  mathn- 
maticB  (practical),  should  he  taught  {ihid. 
vol.  i.  p.  S4).  Third-r/radc  schools  should 
train  boys  to  become  skilletl  artisans  by 
providing  them  with  'thiit  liasis  of  sound 
general  education  on  wliiuli  alone  tech- 
nical instruction  can  rest'  i^id.  vol.  L 
p.  79).  They  woidd  supply  the  needs  of 
artisans,  smaller  shopkeepers,  and  smaller 
farmers,  and  generally  of  '  the  whole  of 
the  lowest  portion  of  what  is  commonly 
called  the  mi'ldlr  float.'  In  them  should 
be   taught   reading,  wiiting,  aritkxwi^wix  ' 
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English  gmmnmr,  English  hirtory,  either 
some  modioli  lunguugd  or  the  «leiiit<iit«  of 
I^ibiu,  drawiug,  uud  a,  little  luathitmatit's 
{ibvi.  vol.  i.  p,  80).  Tli«  lia^is  uf  le-ruftk 
of  time  at  se/wol  on  which  thMe  grades 
ivatMl  wa:S  a  sound  one  )  but  the  dirision 
between  the  second  and  third  gnulcs  did 
not  prove  to  bo  rightly  placed,  nither  with 
fwpect  to  subjects  or  panintt  ;  and  henfie 
echooia  of  nji  tnCrrmertiaC'.  type  came  more 
inW  vogiiu,  tii  which  uii£ortuiittte!y  the 
title  of  'Middl«-cIu6S  ScliooSs'  has  cata- 
inonly  hnen  given.  After  the  '  Eleiuen- 
tury  EduiiLdon  Act'  of  18TI  waa  parsed, 
and  schools  of  the  third  gnule  were  prac- 
tically handed  over  to  the  care  of  the 
State,  the  need  for  middle-elms  schooh 
became  greater  than  ever.  In  the  best 
of  these  schools  Latin  is  now  an  optional 
and  extra  subject,  the  other  subjects  be- 
ing :  French  (and  sometimes  Ocrmiin), 
English  languiigi!  and  literature,  Enghsh 
history,  geog/uphy,  iiiatheniiiticB  {prftc- 
ticjvl  and  tlieoretical),  physical  science, 
drawing,  vocal  uiuaic,  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic.  Of  late  years  these 
schools  have  been  and  are  very  largely 
nsed  by  the  cleverer  boys  from  the  ele- 
mentary schools  who  have  passed  the  fifth, 
sixth,  or  seventh  standard,  and  their  cur- 
riculum and  organisation  are  consei:[ueutly 
tuidergoing  a  new  development.  (.S'#k  aho 
nn  excellent  pamphlet  on  Middle-e.la»» 
Edufalion,  by  J.  B.  Lee,  Bivingtons,  I».) 
Hilton,  Jolin  (ll)0!*-16"4),  known  to 
bis  own  age  chiefly  as  a  vigorous  political 
pamphleteer  and  a  learned  tlieologicnl  con- 
trov erst Jt list,  and  to  all  fitter  nges  as  the 
author  of  I'ariidia^  Loxl,  has  here  to  It© 
considered  only  aa  a  sclinolmiister ;  the 
most  notable  man,  we  may  safuly  assert, 
who  ever  pursued  the  '  homely,  slighted 
troda'  It  was  in  IG39,  soon  aft^^r  his 
retnm  from  Italy,  that  Milton  undertook 
the  edacatioD  and  instruction  of  his  sister's 
two  cons,  John  and  Edward  Ftiillips,  and 
from  the  younger  of  his  two  nephews  is 
derived  the  little  that  we  know  directly 
of  Milton's  practioeasa  teacher.  In  1640 
he  remove*!  from  a  lodging  in  St.  Bride's 
Cbnrcliynrd  to  '«  pretty  garden  house  in 
AlderEgiite,'thennlmostaKnburban  quarter 
of  London.  Here  in  1643  he  received 
oth«r  pupils,  'the  sons  of  some  gentlemen 
that  were  his  intimate  friends,'  so  says 
Phillipii,  who  wishes  to  prcwnt  his  uncle 
as  an  amateur,  not  a  profiuuuonal  school- 
inB«(«r.    Of  the  courso  of  studies  pursued 


w«  only  know  tJiat  it  waa  moltifariiMil 
unremittiuK,  even  SundayB  being  fnlljl 
cupied  witli  divinity  leaeons.  As  Ux  i 
numbers  went  MDton  wtA  at  soc 
master;  in  1645  he  had  to  rsmove  la'| 
larger  house  in  lUrhican ;  but  we  do 
know  that  any  of  hi*  puptU  attained 
eminence,  and  the  aft«r  career  of  Ms  tt 
nephews  must,  a*  Mr.  F.  D.  Adiurice 
murks,  have  been  one  of  tJiose  bitter  I 
appointments  wliich  attend  the  life  of  i 
great  reformer.  But  it  IS  with  MUhm  I 
a  theorist  rather  than  as  a  practical  sck 
master  that  we  are  concerned ;  yet  it : 
well  to  bear  in  mind  that  thoogh  bis  j 
tract  on  education  seems  purely  ut 
yet  it  has  a  basis  of  personal  exprtio 
and  the  methods  therpin  ndvocatnl 
in  part  at  least,  l)een  tested  in  the  : 
room.  The  tractate  0/  Editetaion :  It 
Miutrr  Samuel  UartlUt,  was  tirst  publiabtd 
on  June  5,  1644.  It  is  described  by  ii» 
author  as  '  that  voluntary  idea  whJdi  hsih 
long  in  silence  presented  itielf  to  ue  of  a 
better  education,  in  extent  aiid  ootnpra- 
hension  far  more  large,  and  yet  ofttimos 
far  shorter  and  of  attainment  far  mora 
ecrtain  than  hath  been  yet  in  pracncc' 
Of  such  a  well  known  book  an  analjii* 
would  l>e  superfluous,  and  it  has  been  re- 
cently edited  for  the  Titt  Press  by  Mr. 
O.  Browning,  All  we  can  here  nttenpt  ■( 
to  define  Milton's  hirtorical  positaon,  and 
consider  his  claims  to  be  nnrntierad  among 
educational  reformers.  In  Milton'*  trve- 
tatewesee  the  advance  which  even  literary 
men  nursed  on  tJie  writings  of  Greece  and 
Rome  had  made  towards  the  «tadv  of 
nature.  Unfortunately  we  harB  no  6ng- 
lish  word  luisurering  to  tlie  GeniMui  £mJ- 
imivu*,  so  when  we  apeak  of  '  real  realisni' 
and  '  verbal  realism,  we  must  explain  ov 
meaning.  The  scholars  of  the  Rt^naseerM* 
turned  away  from  tlie  material  world  to 
study  first  the  style,  then  tike  tboughti, 
of  the  great  writers  of  antiquity.  But 
from  Rabelais  onwards  there  wnsaprotnt 
raised  Against  this  idolatry  of  the  clanici^ 
and  '  things,  not  words,'  were  propoMcl  aa 
the  true  subjects  for  teaching.  Bat  so  ac- 
customed was  every  one  to  turn  to  books 
for  instruction,  that  the  lint  rMJiats  wcra 
what  the  Germans  call  '  verbal  realiala,' 
i.e.  they  would  teach  indnM  about  thinRl, 
but  for  this  teaching  they  wonld  use  not 
the  things  thenisflvvs,  but  bonks  ahoat 
tlicm.  Milton  sliows  n  great  advance  CD 
the  dassioists  of  his  day  in  declaring  thad 
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bo  lenming  of  kn^OAgcs  wab  la  itself  use- 
1,  Biud  thttt  iJnj  scholnr  roight  be  inferior 
t>  the  unli?tt<!r<'<i  iii>\n  who  knew  his  motlior 
feiifr:'- :  t^ut  IiL-  Imrdly  wmit  so  far  b8  Rn- 
beiui-. ::.  !■■.  <<i:inii!nd)ngtlii^  study  of  actual 
things,  aiiu  liv  wuulil  use  thi-  niiuiciit  wri- 
fcigs  to  ffivo  ioformution  wliicli  would  lifivc 
{roved  totally  out  of  dut«  and  worthli^ss. 
UII18  he  would  incite  and  euabtti  Us  pupils 
Weafter  to  improve  the  tiiltLge  of  tlietr 
woutry  by  the  study  of  the  gi^tit  authors 
of  i^ealture,  Cato,  Vnrro,  nnd  Cotuiuelia. 
Por  olJ  that  lippenrs  in  the  Traetnti^.  the 
■W^B  of  B)ux>n  were  to  Milton  b.  book 
'iUi  teron  oivils.     And  in  the  study  of 
literature  tliere  is  the  siime  blind  reverence 
for  antiquity.     Among  tlie  jmets  which 
will  be  read  with  i»,re  and  pleiLsure  are 
tlurd-rate  nathura,  &uch  aa  Nicander,  Op- 
plain.   Dlonjsius ;  but  Chaucer,  SjMinser, 
And  Shakcirpcai'e  are  ignored,  and  indeed 
the  only  mod rrn  authors  recommended  are 
Urate  who  write  of  the  use  of  the  globes, 
muigsd  from  a  modnm  point  of  view,  the 
yVoetdlehiis  another  and  even  more  radical 
riofect.      Its  chici  iiirn  is  the  communicn- 
tioD  of  knowli^lge,  not  the  ti'iiimng  of 
beulty.      It  iiiculcutvs  omniscience,  and 
th«m  is  not  ii  hint  of  the  desirability  of 
■pttcialiantiiin,  or  the  duty  that  is  laid  on 
evDry  uiiist<?r  to  study  and  further  the  in- 
dividual brnt  and  inclination  of  his  pupils. 
Uiltou'ii  ideal  pupil  is  equ.illy  nimly  to  be 
Jirime  minister,  command  tlieCbaunel  fleet, 
kad  occupy  the  chair  of  puelry,  rlieluric,  or 
ptuIoBOphy-    Milton  takes  his  own  powers 
U  tlie  stAndard  of  hum/iu  capaeity,  and 
vould  form  men  in  his  own  image.    With 
luwgh^Mlf-roliAncQ  he  formulates  his  own 
■cbna«  of  oducation,  and  meersat  Modem 
J'(mMa'*A9u/Z>t<in«ti<;«,thetwon)onuraental 
works  ol  hi*  great  nont^^^mporary  which 
iraro  revolutionising  thn  art  of  teaching. 
Id  iipitd  of  these  radical  defects  wo  shall 
'  not  with  Mr.  Pnttison  pronounce  the  Trnc- 
I  t*U  valueless  as  a  contribution  to  e^lucn- 
tiona]  theory,  and  of  purely  liiogrnphical 
intereat.  1.  Negalively,asiiprotcHtagainBt 
j  the  Public  School  Education  of  England, 
which  still  in  a  great  measure  survives, 
iU  influence  has  bee^n  great.      It  is  the 
;  Armovry  whence  our  modem  refonners — 
I  pAmr,  Huxley,  Seeley,  Quick— have  bor- 
TOved  their  keenest  sliafte.    2.  Positively, 
H  seAa  before  the  teacliei'  a  noble,  if  some- 
wbatVAgueandshadowyideaL    Even  Mr. 
FkttuoD  allows  that  Milton's  definition  of 
•diKAtioD  hAa  never  been  improved  upon : 


'  I  call  A  complete  and  generous  education 
that  which  fits  a  man  to  perform  justly, 
Kkilfully,  and  magnanimously  all  the  otiicea, 
both  private  and  public,  of  peace  and  war.' 
II,  Although  the  intellectual  curriculum 
he  proposes  is  absurdly  ambitious  on  Uin 
one  hand,  and  pedantically  narrow  on  tlia 
other,  as  deriving  all  knowledge  from  the 
medium  of  books,  yet  Milton  was  the  first 
of  the  moderns  to  inast  on  the  co-ordina- 
tion of  physical,  moral,  mental, andansthetio 
training.  '  The  best  t^iwhers  of  the  present 
day  may  well  havethe  same  object  at  heart; 
and  they  ne>ed  not  l<e  ashamed  to  leum  from 
a  man  who  may  have  made  a  thousiLiid  mis- 
takes, but  who  nevertheless  had  a  wisdom 
and  a  righteousness  of  purpose  in  hini 
which  the  best  and  truest  living  will  most 
delight  to  honour  and  to  possess.'  (From 
notes  of  an  unpublished  lecture  by  F.  D. 
Maurice,  delivered  before  the  Royal  In- 
stitution.) 

Mind  (Science  of)-  ■5^"  Psvctiolooy, 
Ulschievoasnesi.— This  term  refers  to 
the  disposition  to  do  harm  rather  from 
carelessness  and  wantonness  than  from 
anv  malicious  motive.  A  large  part  of 
children's  mischievousness  springs  out  of 
their  destructive  propensities.  That  the 
love  of  destruction  is  a  strong  force  in  thu 
young  and  in  the  tintjimed  adult,  is  a  fact 
of  everyday  observation.  When  the  brutal 
instinct  isclearly  present  in  a  boy's  mischie- 
vous act,  as  when  he  breaks  a  thing  in  a  fit 
of  passion,  the  action  is  a  proper  subject  for 
reprehension,  and,  if  need  be,  for  punish- 
ment. At  the  same  time  the  moral  edu- 
cator must  be  careful  to  distinguish  savaga 
destruction  from  the  more  venial  mis- 
chievousness which  springs  fi-om  mere 
exuljerance  of  activity  and  high  spirits. 
It  is  to  be  remembered,  too,  that  a  good 
deal  of  children's  mischief- making  is  the 
outcome  of  curiosity  and  the  natural  im- 
pulse to  experiment  with  things.  As  a 
quality  whose  moral  gravity  cannot  safely 
he  estimated  by  the  amount  of  incon- 
venience it  causes  otliers,  miacliievousnesa 
requires  veiy  careful  handling.  No  doubt 
the  child  must  be  trained  to  see  the  con- 
BW|uenccs  of  his  wanton  acts  ;  but  full 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the  absence  of 
intention.  Much  tlie  same  Hue  of  remark 
applies  loo  to  that  form  of  mischief  which, 
though  involving  an  intention  to  provoke, 
springs  out  of  childish  roguishnessora  love 
of  fun.  A  wise  parent  or  toacher  will 
often  prefer  to  pass  bj  aticb  \ia&i;\a^  t\V>' 
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gitther  than  to  run  the  risk  of  betraying 
[wniDiiiU  (uuiuyauce  by  iiiflictiiig  aD  exces- 
aive  peualty.  (See  Locke,  Tkuwjhtt  on 
Ediicnlitin,  §  116  ;  nlso  article  '  Unart,' 

is  Sell  n»i 'It's  EnryclopHdif-.) 

HizAd  Edacation. — The  education  of 
■tudenta  of    both  sex^s  together.     {See 

pBOVISOIAl.  COLLKORS.) 

Mixed  Schools.    Sc  Cu^aaivicytias. 

Mnemoaics  (from  Gr.  it.vrifi.ri,  tuetuory) 
Is  the  art  of  assUtiug  the  meoiory  by  dafi- 
lu'to  rules.  Various  devioes  have  been 
proposed  in  ancient  and  modem  times  for 
CocilitAting  the  retention  and  reproduction 
of  what  is  learnt.  These  refer  to  verbal 
retention,  oa  in  learning  off  a  speech,  nsi^ries 
of  niimcs,  Ac.  The  underlying  principle 
of  thfi  ciiLBsifal  uinemonic  BystPin  was  the 
association  of  tli«  conseuntive  beads  of  & 
verbal  oonipoaitiou  witli  tlie  diviuoua  of 
an  extruded  surface  or  enclosed  space,  as 
the  coaiportiiKints  of  a  building,  so  that 
when  the  eye  or  the  imagination  ran  over 
three,  the  order  of  their  arrangement  in 
Bpaee  would  at  once  suggest  the  order  in 
time  of  the  words.  It  is  now  commonly 
recognised  tliat  these  devices  cun  have  but 
a  very  limited  vuJne,  and  arH  likely  to  lie 
a  hindrance  ratlior  tliiin  a.  help  in  curtain 
oaaus.  In  modern  edui-iitionul  systems 
vorae-form,  rhyme,  and  nUiter.^tion,  to- 
getlier  with  the  investing  of  disconnected 
matter,  e.g.  list  of  esceptiona  to  a  gram- 
matical rule^  with  tie  sembhince  of  e.  con- 
nected meaning,  have  commoidy  been  re- 
sorted to  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the 
memory.  The  utility  of  presenting  verbal 
material,  such  as  the  chief  events  of  a 
reign,  in  a  visiltle  form  by  means  of  a  dia- 
gram, is  well  known  to  every  teacher.  All 
such  con  trivanciiadejjend  for  tlieir  efficiency 
on  the  working  of  the  L<iwsof  Association, 
Contiguity,  and  Similarity,  apart  or  in 
combination  (»mi  AasocijiTios).  It  is  in- 
disputable tJiut  we  all  instinctively  tend 
to  shorten  the  process  of  memorising  by 
a  number  of  such  iugenious  devices,  and 
these  may  properly  be  moile  use  of  by  the 
teadier.  At  the  same  time,  great  care 
must  be  token  lest,  by  an  excessive  use  of 
Uiese,  tho  learner  lapse  into  a  mechanical 
way  of  learning.  It  is  a  far  belter  exer- 
cise for  the  tnind,  and  for  the  memory  too, 
to  Msociftto  things  to  he  learnt  by  their 
natural  t\fM,  mther  than  by  artificial  ones. 
And  a  truly  ocientilic  management  nnd 
control  of  memory  will  consist  in  forming 
a  habit  of  conctintnting  thu  mind  on  tJi« 


subject  matt«rto  bel«amt,  of jadicioiulf! 
lect  ing  important  point*,  and  arranging 
whole  with  reference  to  these,  and 
of  making  tbe  fullest  use  of  tli<^  laws 
association  in  linking  part  with  part, 
the  whole  with  what  isalready  known.  (, 
D.  Stewart.  EU.  of  the  Phil,  of  the  J/umm 
J/tnrf,ch»p.  vi§  7  ■,Stil\j,TeacA^tff taut- 
hook,  p.  '203,  &c. ;  and  liHcyei.  Brit,  art 
'Mnemonics.') 

Moderatioiu  {'  Uods '). — The  pnblic  ex- 
amination at  Oxford  before  tbe  masters  of 
the  schools,  which  bos  to  be  pnswd  hy 
successful  candi<late8  for  the  Bacbelor'i 
degree  between  responsiona  or  'snuUs' 
(which  corresponds  to  tlie  Canil>ridgc  Plu- 
vious Examination,  or  "Little  G«')  sad 
tlie  second  public  examination  before  the 
public  examiners. 

modern  Languages.— Modem  or  lir- 
ing  languages  are  so  named  in  oppoaitioa 
to  ancient  and  d^uid  langua^M,  t^  most 
important    of    which    from    »   scholastic 
point  of  View   are  the  so-called  cloasMsl 
languages   of   ancient  Greece  and   Rome 
— the   Greek    (g.f.)   and    La  tin    (y.r.)^ 
and    the    Hebrew,    in    which    the    Old 
Testament  or  religious  literature  of  the 
ancient   Israelitt^  is  writtaii.      Tlie  in- 
trinsic value  of  a  living  language  and  its 
educational    importance    may  be   deter- 
mined by  the  following  testa:  (1)  whether 
it  is  the  key  to  a  great  literature,  (2) 
whether  it  is  spoken  by  a  numerous  mon 
or  less  civilised  population,  and  is  Uiere- 
fore  useful  for  tbe  purposes  of  commerce^ 
and  industry,  or  diplomacy.     The  modeni 
tongues  answering  these  tests  am  vsiy 
few  as  compared  with  the  total  nnmbor 
of  living  languages.     They  an-  divijohJe 
into  two  gruat  sections,  (1)  the  Wratern 
or  Occidental,   and  (2)   tlie   E^tiTa  or 
Oriental   languages-     Of  tbe  latter  sec- 
tion, including  Arabic,  Turkish,  Feruon, 
Chinese,  Japanese,  and  the  laoftua^j^es  of 
HindostAn  (Hindostani,  Bengali,  Hindi, 
Telugu,  Tamil,  Burmese,  4c.),  nothing  fur- 
ther requires  to  be  said  in  this  plnor,  »^ 
their  study  is  not  comprised  within  th* 
ordinary  curriculum  of  elementary  or  se- 
condary English  Bcliools.     The  Ooddartsl 
languages  comprise  tho  longuagrs  ot  tbi 
nations  of  modern  £ur«>pe  and  their  sa- 
merous    colonies    in    North    and  Saolfc 
America,  Africa,  and  Australia-   OtllMS 
the  most  important  are  : — 

I.  The  Teutonic  Family  (daughtent' 
tho  Gothic)  : 


{a}  Knf^ah. 
ill)  German, 
(e)  I>&uifih  &Dd  Norwegian. 

{«)  Dutch, Klornish, Frisian, *o. 
tl.  Thcfirwcri-ltotiianic;  Fnmily(dsugli- 
a  nt  thv  I.Atin  and  Grook) : 

(ra)  Frfiicli. 

•     (b)  lUlian. 
(«)  Spariiiih. 
((/)  PwrtuRuese, 
(*)  Ruuiuuuian. 

(/)  Modem  Gfnek. 
m.  The  Slavonic  Family : 

(a)  KuMinn. 

lb)  UuthpnianorlJttlcRaesiaD. 

(ej  Polish. 

(tti  Cnwh. 

(a)  Swliinn. 

(/)  BuIguriiiTi,  Slovenian,  itc. 
In    additiou    t«    Ui«    [trwcHliiig,   the 
■den)  European  Umguea  inclutlu  ; 
IV.  Tlw  Cellic  Family  : 

(a    Welsh. 

(A    Gdelic, 

(c^  Erse. 

(d)  Mnnx. 

(i:  I   AiiDoriciiii. 
V.  The  LilliuiiniiiTi  nm!  Lettish. 
VI.  The    Alltftiiiivn,     spoken    hy    the 
■oaata   in   the    centre  oi  the   Balkan 
ninmla. 

Tht:  foregoing  six  groups  represent 
I  inodeni  Euro[)ettti  aeclioii  of  the  great 
oily  of  Uuguages  known  as  tlie  Aryan 
IiMO-Europ«aii. 

Of  non- Aryan  tongues  there  are  spoken 
Europe  :  the  Finnish,  Ilungnriaij,  and 
iLonian,  belonging  to  the  Altai-Ugrian 
mily  ;  the  Turkish ;  the  unclassitiable 
AquCi  the  ancient  language  spoken  in 
irUicni  8pnin  and  the  neighhouring  dis- 
ct«  of  South-Wcstnm  France;  the  Ian - 
i^c  of  thi!  fAplnnders,  iind  sntne  otlier 
ftlectd  of  minor  importance. 

Of  nil  thn  living  languages  of  Europe 
nn  ue  only  nix  that  can  on  varioiia 
minda  claim  to  be  regarded  us  of  uii- 
iMioiUllily  fl»t-rat«  i  in  porta  nc^e,  to  wit, 
Wflish,  French. German.  Italian,  Sfjiiiiish, 
u  Russian,  Five  of  them  arepulitically 
0)«rtanCas  the  native  toii^'ueaand  Stat« 
i9gnf[esof  the  six  great  Powers,  All  are 
nunereially  important  as  the  languages 
M'ni)  by  race*  numbering  from  thirty 
I  tirty  millions  in  the  case  of  Italian  and 
puiiiUi,  nliout  forty-tivo  millions  in  the 
FrvDch,  sixty  millions  in  the  cose 


of  Gennan  (including  the  Germans  of 
Austria  and  Switzerland)  and  Russian, 
and  one  hundred  millions  in  the  case  of 
English  (including  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  United  States,  and  other  Anglo-Saxon 
colonies).  In  these  languages,  too,  almost 
nil  that  is  valuable  in  lundern  Hterafuro 
is  written,  and  each  contains  n  special  and 
valuable  literature  of  its  own.  In  tha 
conventional  phraseology  of  the  scholastio 
profiMsiou  in  England,  however,  the  term 
'  moderii  languages'  is  generally  used  in  & 
Still  more  I'e^tricted  sense,  and  is  under^ 
stood  to  moan,  not  the  mother  tongue,  but 
only  two,  or  at  the  most  three,  forngn 
living  languages,  namely,  French,Oerman, 
and  Italian. 

FrKiifh,  German,  and  Italian. — Leav- 
ing, therefore,  the  English  language,  which 
is  dealt  with  in  a  aeparatu  article  (i/.  v.),  wo 
sliall  piticeed  to  deal  with  the  chief  foreign 
living  languages  usually  taught  in  English 
schools. 

The  possession  of  a  corapet<int  know- 
ledge of  a  foreign  living  language — the 
ability,  we  mean,  to  speak, to  read, to  write 
it,  and  to  translate  it  accurately,  within  the 
limitsof  ordinary  non-technical  discourse — 
is  an  aoconipliahment  of  high  luid  ottyii  in- 
dispensable value,  whether  for  the  purposes 
of  conimerce,of  literary  and  arttsticeulture, 
of  travel  and  international  int^^rcourao,  or 
of  diplomacy  and  other  professional  par- 
suits.  This  fact  is  now  so  universally  ac- 
knowledged tliat  it  would  be  unnecessary, 
even  if  our  space  permitted,  to  attempt  to 
prove  it  in  detail.  The  disadvantages  of 
a  total  ignorance  of  foreign  languages  are 
kf'enly  feJt  from  the  moment  one  steps  on 
foreign  soil  to  the  moment  one  leaves  it. 
The  advantages  of  linguistic  attainments, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  everyday  illustrated 
bythe  increasing  eraployni«'nt  of  foreigners 
to  the  detriment  of  Englishmen,  in  all  our 
gre«,t  commercial  centres,  and  in  all  posi- 
tions in  which  a  knowledge  of  a  foreign  lan- 
guage (French,  German,  Spanish,  or  Rus- 
sian) is  indispensable.  The  notion  that 
foi'eigners  have  a  talent  for  the  ac<|uisition 
of  foreign  tongues  not  possessed  by  Eng- 
lishmen ia,  we  may  parenthetically  ob- 
serve, a  pure  hallucination.  The  class  of 
foreigners  who  best  succeed  in  the  way 
above  mentioned  in  England  are  Germans, 
and  it  is  only  because  ( I )  the  Germans  in 
their  own  country  devote  to  the  gramma- 
tical and  oral  study  of  tongues  not  their 
own,  years  of  dogged,  persistant  labour. 
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and  beoanae  (2)  tfa«  method*  of  Uviching 
ill  German  schools  are  superior,  tliiit  Oer- 
mODB  become  more  nci^rajilislied  liHjjuists 
thAi)  Enffliahmuii.  No  t!oul>t  tliP  want  of 
siicce^  of  young Englisliioeii  inthislininch 
of  knowk-jge  is  ill  no  biu*1!  degree  attri- 
but»l>l«  to  Uie  repeated  disappoiutineiita 
nnd  fujHo  notions  Ukriainjj  from  the  pro- 
mises of  cha.rlataD  profi^ssors  who  under- 
take to  t«Bch  a  forvi^^  language  in  'twelve 
easy  lessons  of  nn  hour  e««h,'  But  how 
any  rational  English  student,  who,  how- 
ever old  h(t  may  Im^,  is  aware  that  he  does 
not  yet  nvpn  know  his  own  language  per- 
ffmtly,  can  Im  deoeived  byaucb  iuipOfitureii 
it  is  difficult  to  uiideratand.  Not  only  id 
comirieruu  nre  linguistic  attAiiimeuta  of 
veiT  inulerial  value,  but  in  diplomacy, 
and  some  other  professions  connected  with 
li  temlure,  science,  and  thearl«,aknowledge 
of  one  or  more  foreign  living  Innguages  is 
the  eomiUio  ntie  ijud  turn,  the  indispens- 
able qiinliii cation  for  admission  to  the  most 
disttnguiEhed  nod  lucriLtive  positions. 

The  value  of  the  study  of  language  as 
a  mental  discipline  has  been  liigbly  es- 
t<.>ciued  in  all  ages,  and  indeed  cannot  be 
over-estimated, except  wheuit  is  permitted 
to  exclude  all  other  subjects  of  study,  or 
to  prevent  a  due  share  of  attention  lieing 
devoted  to  the  mathematical  and  physical 
Buienoes.  Uilherto  iu  England  this  train- 
ing has  been  sought  almost  exclusively  iu 
the  study  of  the  classical  or  dead  lan- 
guages— H  choice  justilied  by  the  fact  that 
those  tongues  are  the  repository  nf  the 
laws  and  literature,  the  history  and  th« 
pliilosophy,  of  the  two  great  peoples  who 
laid  the  foundations  of  Euro{>van  civilisa- 
tion, and  further  by  the  fact  that  those 
totiguesaro  the  parents  of  all  the  Romance 
languages,  aud  have  supplied  all  the  modem 
Western  languages  with  almost  ail  their 
vocabularies  of  art,  science,  politics,  and 

Ehilosophy.  It  is  now  generally  admitted, 
owever,  that  the  attention  devoted  to 
Lfttin  and  Oreek  in  the  leading  English 
pnbUc  schools  is  exce^ve.  The  classics, 
m  (act,  hai-e  lieen  allowed  to  monopolise 
an  amount  of  time  and  labour  out  of  all 
proportion,  not  only  to  tlieir  educational 
value,  but  to  the  period  spent  at  school, 
to  the  ordinary  length  of  human  life,  and 
even  to  the  value  of  their  litenitnres  for 
the  purposes  of  purely  liberal  culture. 

The  educatioiml  value  of  linguistic 
study  depends  very  largely  on  the  correct- 
nenu  of  tlie  mutUod  of  teaching,  and  In  this 


point  living  langnagea  )wt«  in  EngtuAJ 
always  had  an  advantage  orer  thon  '  * 
antiquity.  Modem  languages  am  funoN 
generally  taught  in  a  natural  and  mtimol 
manner  than  the  dead  tongue*,  and  tlvor 
utility,  when  properly  taught,  as  a  uMaoi 
of  training  pupils  to  think  and  to  empby  I 
words  with  accuracy  in  the  expreKlonw  ' 
thought  is,  in  the  opinion  of  some  autho- 
ritie-s,  in  no  way  inferior  to  Ureck  sad 
Latin.  I 

Fr«nek. — By  reason  of  its  praTaiBqg 
clearness  in  point  of  grEtmmaticat  construe* 
tion  and  logical  analysis,  and  of  -the  tna^ 
sures  of  its  literature,  the  French  buiguagGt 
whenrationatty  taught,  is  oapabld  of  bdii{ 
made  a  very  eBectJre  instraiii«nt  for  tnua- 
ing  the  mental  faculties  of  the  BtudAnk  On 
somewhat  dilTercnt  grounds  this  may  alw 
be  affirmed  of  German  and  Italian.  For 
English  youth  the  study  of  French  is  not 
onlyanindispensablepnrtnf  a  really  tib«n) 
education,  but  it  has  peculiar  claims  on  at- 
tention, (1)  because  since  the  NormsnCon* 
quest  the  histories  of  England  and  FruM 
are  so  iiitiniafelyconnecti^  with  cadi  oUtdJ 
(2)  because  the  French  langiugo  liBa  OS- 
erciaed  so  profound  an  influence  in  modi- 
fying the  Euglisli  tongue,  both  in  ili 
grammatical,  and  especially  in  its  lexMO- 
logical  elements ;  and  (3)  becunw  the  two 
nations,  owing  to  tlieir  proximity  to  oat 
another,  are  brought  into  closer  and  men 
constant  intercourse,  and  exercise  a  more 
potent  influence  on  one  another  by  thp  (X* 
change  of  ideas,  as  well  as  of  commoditiai, 
than  any  other  two  indpp">nd«nt  natwm 
in  Europe.  The  characteristic  style  aai 
spirit  of  the  French  form  a  strong  reeo*- 
mendution  to  its  study.  No  other  tongMt 
ever  spoken  or  written,  is  clearer  or  taon 
logical  in  construction,  or  preannts  saoh  s 
perfection  or  finish  in  style ;  nor  is  tho* 
any  other  language  whose  analytieai  ui 
synthetical  study  is  more  ben»ficiiil  as  > 
training  in  tl)e  accurate  expression  of 
thought.  In  this  respect  French  is  mvob 
preferable  to  German,  as  writers  in  Hu 
latter  language,  though  often  mon  po- 
found,  are  seldom  so  perspicuous  as  (hi 
French.  The  French  is,  mormver,  rt« 
easiest  foreign  langui^  for  an  En^il^ 
man  to  lenm.  It  has  given  tn  the  Englitb 
tongue  GO  many  of  its  words,  and  of  il* 
formative  or  word -building  elnmentj^  tlol 
a  large  portion  of  French  grununatinl 
fonns  and  vocables  are  alretuly  fnmitiartB 
Euglisli  beginners.    It  is  true  that  Fr 


Elit  Fnocb  owe  their  Dume  to  tha 
mooaquwonnf  olilGnul.t.heFninks ; 
DUgh  tli«  luTi^uuLgi!  cnntiiinsn  number 
( tnces  ut  the  Hjm-cli  of  tiiis  Teutonic 
tilt,  ypt  it  is  luarvelloua  bowsmitll  ia  Uie 
ro^ortiou  of  wonis  and  forms  thus  cl«i- 
tTM.  Of  the  old  Celtic  Unj^age  of  UalHa 
be  proimrtioii  existing  in  modern  French 
still  smallfr,  hurdly  more  than  of  tlie 
UBriti^hin  mcxIiTn English.  Bothinite 
oCftbulnry  nnd  in  its  gmminiitical  forma 
'ranch  is  a  danjthlrr  of  the  Lntiii,  with, 
'•VBT, »  cotisicWiiUo  widitiniiof  words, 
hiefly aeiciitiliciind  philoanphicul,  uoining 
rom  the  Qreek.  As  to  Uie  liisliiry  of  tlm 
rrencb  Uui){ua;^,  it  arose  out  of  the  litiymt 
iomamv  rKsfico,  the  dialect  of  Latiu  spoken 
Qaul,  where  in  the  t«nth  century  it 
ballj  prevfuled  over  the  InuguAge  of  the 
»Ung  Frattkish  race ;  but  chiefly  liy  the 
nod  ideation*  thoy  introduceil  Frtmch  be- 
lUne  distin^iBhiwl  nn  the  lintfua /rajicica 
fran^ma,  otherwiiM!  thu  laiu/im  iTo'd 
»«i),  botli  from  tli«  Proveni;*!,  the  limine 
iaf,  and  from  the  Ituliuti,  the  lanifUf  fh  iri. 
Thti  lanffim  iTiiit,  tlie  dialect  of  N^urlheru 
Fnnce,  l)ecauie  tlie  laiiKua^fe  of  the  law, 
df  the  court,  and  of  lil«mture,  under 
Fiaucia  I.,  who  reigned  from  A.D.  1494  to 
1647.  l^e  Proveti^al,  or  larufiut  tfoc,  is 
itiU  the  Npukeii  diuleut  of  Southern  France. 
On  the  dticline  of  Latin,  as  the  medium  of 
UteieoorM  between  scholars  of  difterent 
fiattoiis,  French  began  to  t*ke  its  place, 
nd  ill  the  dep(U-tment  of  dipjomjury,  and 
|irtlliepaT|iO«esof  tmvclnnd  internntinnal 
kUrooorae,  French  has  for  the  post  two 
antnries  held  undisputed  pre-eminenco. 
It  ho*  in  fact  been,  n.n(lBtilli8<!iiipt»ye(l  as, 
Ilwqiia*i-univi;rsal  language  of  the  polite 
Bud  MU  cated  das!!i.-s  of  all  Ku  ropean  nati  ons. 
Grrman. — Tn  spit*  of  the  fact  that 
G«nn«n  and  English  are  far  more  closely 
nlu«d  to  tittch  other  than  either  to  French, 
the  first  meotiooed  tongue  is  found  less 
•mj  o4  noqtiiaiUoQ  tlwui  the  last  by  Eng- 
Ui  fltndents.  This  is  partly  due  to  the 
Mnlioa  at  the  old  '  Black  Letter,'  the 
M^aDed  Oerman  chttractors.  Almost  all 
MWciviliscti  peoples  have  long  abandoned 
ftatvariety  of  type  for  the  far  more  legi bin 
uddegant  Romnn  nlphnhet,  Thegreiitcst 
nriiiiii  hiiliiii.lil  I  thii  BruthersGrimm, 
hng  utrocaitt^  in  vma  the  entire  ubivii- 
4lluiMnt  of  the  former  in  fitvour  of  the 
hUfr.  Fortunulrly  thiii  refuno  is  gru- 
ddally  bring  introiluced  iu  nnHJern  scien- 
tific works,  hut  thu  uovemeut  genemlly 
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is  ma,king  but  slow  pirogreis,  although  Bill 

Gorman  children  are  taught  lioth  alpha- 
lit'ta  lit  school.  Another  more  serious  diffi- 
culty tlie  Gorman  presents  lo  Engli.'ih 
lisimers  is  the  elabomte  inflexional  devo- 
lopinent  and  tJie  couiplicalecl  grammatical 
structure  of  the  language.  In  tlie  matter 
of  style  ordinary  German  compares  most 
unfavourably  with  French.  The  one  fault 
which  is  not  forgiven  in  a  French  writer 
is  inelegance  and  want  of  clearness  of  ex- 
pression. The  one  virtue  of  a  German 
writer  ia  to  be,  or  at  least  to  appear,  pro- 
found. A  German  who  writes  anything 
approaching  to  a  clear  and  easy  style  ia 
apt  by  his  fellow -countrymen  to  be  deemed 
a  charlatan.  The  efl'ect  of  these  perverted 
notions  is  that  in  no  other  modern  language 
is  there  so  much  slovenly  writing,  Ger- 
many has  within  the  past  century  produced 
a  larger  number  of  profound  scholars — 
men  of  deeper  research  in  every  depart- 
ment of  literature  and  science — than  nny 
other  country  of  the  worid  ;  but  German 
si'holars  habitually  neglect  the  study  of 
style,  and  the  consequence  is  that  while 
the  press  of  Germany  year  by  year  turns 
out  double  or  treble  as  many  publications 
as  either  England  or  France,  there  are 
mlatively  far  fewer  additions  to  permanent 
Uteiuture — fewer  works  that  will  live — 
produced  by  German  than  by  coiitem|jo- 
rary  French  and  English  writers,  flermim 
works  are,  acconiingly,  more  geiieratly 
vfvluable  for  their  sutetance,  French  for 
their  style,  and  hence  it  would  W  dil&cult 
t*>  over-estiinat«  the  value  of  the  study  of 
Frcncli  as  u  supplement  and  correctivQ  to 
that  of  German. 

MHhiidti  of  Teaching.— Tiw  ease  and 
rapidity  with  which  a  language  may  be  ac- 
quired, and  the  value  of  tlie  study  as  a 
discipline  of  the  mental  faculties,  depend 
maiidy  if  not  exclusively  on  the  correct- 
ness of  the  method  of  teacliing.  Tliere  is 
proverbially  no  royal  road  to  learning,  or 
in  other  words  no  sound  progress  can  bo 
made  in  any  department  of  knowledge 
without  steady  application,  without  sus- 
tained concentration  of  attention,  without 
resolute  devotion — in  a  word,  without  hard 
mental  Ubour.  But  there  is  a  right  way 
HA  well  as  0.  wrong  way  in  going  aiiout  tli« 
work  of  learning  a  foreign  tongue,  and  n 
given  amount  of  mental  eiVort  under  a 
correct  method  of  teaching  will  proiluco 
incomparably  superior  results  to  many 
tiuiM  the  liibour  uuder  a  perversa  method. 
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In  ttie  teaching  of  longoagw  the  corntct 
method  «  imlicnted  by  the  nnturo  of  the 
sulijpct.  All  sp4ienh  is  aom^thing  essen- 
tial iTonil,ut><l  tiri  langun.^,  living  ur  deiid, 
onn  Ih)  soiiiiiUy  or  proHluljly  Uiught,  espe- 
ciiiliytoljegiiiiicrs,  where  tliisfaiidaineDta.1 
churut^teristic  la  ignored.  At  tlie  outset  a 
Iftujiuiifi*  should  always  be  tau]>ht  by  word 
of  mouth,  Tho  pupils  should  learn  Grst 
to  recogiiiae  siniple  n/irops  or  short  sen- 
tODces  Vjytiftr;  secondly,  to  mptwit  thp  simie 
with  thnir  own  toDgiie,  mid  not  till  tlieii 
Hhnidd  they  be  taught  to  write  them  down, 
to  npiiU,  iind  to  reiid  them.  TIip  correi-t 
mode  of  teaching  lauguiLgea  is  by  what  is 
culled  Uie  iriducli\'e  uiethod.  It  proceeds 
from  particular  instances  to  general  rules, 
and  not  till  the  student  has  gathered  the 
rules  for  himself  from  concrete  examples, 
should  ho  procoed  to  apply  them  deduc- 
tively or  ff^thrtically  in  forrainc  new  es- 
umples.  Theviceof  the  old  Btyleof  teaching 
the  dead  tn-iiguuges  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  (irat  half  of  this  process  is  either 
wholly  or  partially  omitted,  atid  tlie  pupil 
is  hurried  on  to  the  second  half  williout 
the  uidispensable  real  knowledge  that  can- 
not be  gathered  othM^se  than  by  goiog 
thoroughly  through  ttie  former  process. 
Oral  teaching,  familiarising  the  ear,  the 
tougue,  the  eye,  and  the  haod  with  each 
individunl  word,  and  every  separate  model 
in  wordaand  sent«?nces,ia  the  indispensiible 
fotllldntioii  of  Bound  teacliing  in  this  de* 
pftrtment  of  education.  The  rules  of  acci- 
dence as  well  as  of  syntax  are  to  l>e  ga- 
thered by  the  pupil  one  by  one  from  the 
comparison  of  aaufficient  selcctionof  model 
words  and  seiitenceB,  and  in  each  case  he 
must  be  required  to  use  the  knowledge  he 
has  thus  gained  by  iU  deductive  appli- 
cation in  the  formation  of  fresh  exattiple^ 
without  further  aid.  Thus  introduced  to 
the  study,  the  pupil  will  find  the  work 
ftttractivr,  and  he  will  make  sound  and 
rapid  progress,  while  under  the  vicious 
system  too  frequently  in  vogue  with  Latin 
and  (Jreele,  the  talwur  becomes  repulsive, 
and  he  wnstns  the  best  years  of  his  youth 
without  making  a  tithe  of  the  progress  he 
would  have  dune  under  tlie  natural  and 
rational  method  of  iiiatructioii  ntiove  in- 
dicated. Wherever  any  progress,  in  fact, 
has  been  made  in  the  pa-dagogic  art,  it  will 
be  found  Lliat  as  regards  the  teaching  of 
languages,  native  or  foreign,  the  iniprove- 
nieut  is  in  principle  always  reducible  to 
tho  introduction  <i  the  inductive  method,  | 


or  its  Application  in  tiome  improved  filOi- 
the  system  of  rising  from  uarticdkrCM 
lo  general  rules  at  onoe  folloired  np  vii 
tlie  deductive  employment  of  Hm  tuIm 
oral  and  written  exercises. 

Willi  regard  to  the  teachers  wbo  ki 
been  successful  in  the  department  of  forv 
tongues,  the  Dames  of  HamiJIon,  CHIi 
dorff,  and  Ahn.  and  others  may  be  ml 
tionednsowing  their  su  ccess  to  the  odoptii 
though  but  in  a  more  or  less  in«oiapl 
form,of  the  inductive  method.  Thrmuin 
of  Mr.  Prendergast,  the  so-cullml  Xati 
Series,  may  also  be  meitUuucd  ak  very* 
clent  introductions  to  ttie  aeveovltangnai 
to  which  the  system  ba«  been  appli 
The  various  German  schoolbooks  of  H 
KarlJ,Flotz,whicharea]80maiulyfoani 
on  the  correct  method,  liteirise  deeerv»i 
attention  of  English  teochen,  aa  aao^ 
the  most  successful  of  their  cIam  in  0 
luany  during  the  post  generation.  ] 
Otto's  grammars,  and  the  TouMaitU'L' 
yfnsehridt  series  will  also  be  fnuiHl  anK 
tlie  best  recent  manuiUs  publUhcd  in  G 
many.  See  articles  Presderiiast,  1 
RALLCL  Grahmakb,  and  Mr.  CoIU-ck'i  I 
tureg  vti  th*  Tf'i'-hinijof  Mixh-rn  Laagwn 

modern  Schoolj,  or  Sides. — Uodi 
sides  may  pRiotieally  be  oonxtdcrod 
have  origijialed  in  i>r.  Amold'a  opeal 
the  doors  of  Itugby  (somewhena  about  i 
ycAr  1>^30)  to  the  subjects  of  modem  li 
tory  and , geography,  modern  langoai 
and  mathematics,  which  had  long  I 
ruoured  for  odmiBsioii  into  the  ctirric' 
of  public  schools.  It  is  true  that  Dr.  i 
nold  set  no  very  great  store  by  these  « 
jects;  but,  nevertheless,  nnder  his  r 
they  obtained  a  recognised  footing  on  I 
list  of  studies,  ijince  his  ttro«,  tbe  puA 
demand  for  'modern'  sukjecta  bns  M 
tinually  iiicreased;  and  in  tho  Eniln 
Schools  Commission  Report  of  ]S6f^  I 
ceived  a  still  more  authoritative  Muietk 
In  that  report  the  Commissionen  rtooi 
mend  that  in  schools  of  tlie  Find  Gn 
(i.e,  classical  schools)  opportunity  sIm 
be  given  for  the  advanced  study  oi  mode 
language-s,  and  mathematics,  or  sdcoi 
Tlie  introduction  of  tliMe'modeni'mtiiai 
into  most,  if  not  all,  ol  our  public  aciot 
has  rendered  tho  oiganiaation  of  modi 
sides  or  schools  nocesaary.  As  a  riile>  ti 
modern  side  is  <listinct  from  the  cUaac 
side  us  fur  ns  regnrd.t  school-work-  H 
hoys  on  tlie  modent  side  do  no  Greek,  H 
somewhat  less  Latin  than  those  on  . 
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iicftl  aiih.  Tlwy  nIs"  Iwirti  French, 
.,  iiiulheiutitics,  and  (generally  some 
,1  Mcieuce  (usually  cheiiiUtry).  n 
history  (usually  of 'Greece  and  Homo), 
8fi  a  little  geography,  and  occii- 
ly  a  little  Jinglish  liteniture.  Up 
tpiUf  1)it«iy,  no  boy  of  any  nuirknd 
it/  had  much  chance  of  heiug  B)luw«d 
go  OD  to  the  tnndern  side,  tliiit  sid<- 
resM'ved  for  the  incitjiiihle  and  buck- 
But  sincR  the  universities  of  Ox- 
and  Citiiiliridge  have  more  diatiDctly 
lined  'inodt-ru'  aultjecta,  it  is  not 
'batly  inijirobalilu  that  the  Public  Schools 
f.r.)  will  before  lou-^  treat  these  subjects 
ith  greater  respect.  The  subjects  taught 
ft  'modem  ude'arealmost  exactly  those 
immended  by  the  Import  of  1  f*lif*  for 
yrn(fi'gcl>ools(see  J/iW.-t^ji.sWuJi'ir). 
ionftlly«won</-y>"iiiA;  schools  orgiinisecl 
iJie  linnt  of  this  report  are  lernicHl 
TnodiTn  M'hools.* 

'  Hods.'      Sec  MODBRATIONR. 

Mouutlo  Schools.    See  Middle  Aqes 

■OOLS   OP   THE). 

Homtorial  System. — The  rival  preteu- 

is  of  I>iiica,ntfr  and  Bell  to  the  honour 

diHvoveriuK  the  monitorial  systeui  oc- 
»  very  larRs  iJiare  of  public  atten- 
Mid  provoked  a,  controversy  which 
<«rned  on  witli  much  bitterness.  Had, 
kowever,  t^ncast«rand  Bell  been  students 
of  lie  literature  of  pedagogy  they  would 

ive  known  tliat  the  discovery  on  which 
i«y  prided  themselves  was  alrcfuiy  more 

.n  m  hundred  and  fifty  years  old.  In  n 
nrk  so  well  known  as  the  Pidnriiea 
V^gna,  Como-niuK  distinctly  advociites  the 

•tiinn  of  »  *chool  into  classes  of  ten 
•liich  \m  ckWa  decuriai:)  and  the  putting 
i  Moh  chuttt  under  one  of  thn  liest  boys 
riiOOl  hfi  calls  a  liecurio).     Still,  though 

'.  Bell  (h.  at  St.  Andrews,  1753)  was  not 
the  Grit  Ui  discu>'er  a  tiiuiiitorial  system,  lie 
nadoubtedly  did  adupt  such  a  aystk-in, 
duriiLg  Ilia  superintendence  of  the  Military 
OrphaD  Asylum  at  Madias.  Hence  liis 
^tem  is  sometimes  called  the  I^ladras 
^•C«m.  In  1797  he  published  an  account 
<f  il.  It  was  the  unwilliiipjjiess  of  adult 
tMcfa«n  to  carry  out  his  uialies  that  led 
B»II  lo  employ  boy  teachers.  Houlhey 
WU  how  the  idea  first  occurred  to  him. 
'Hafiptrning  on  ono  of  his  morning  rides 
to  [MM  by  a  SfalnliiLr  school  he  observed 
U«  children  tmbHi  on  the  ground,  and 
niltng  with  their  lingi'.m  in  sand  whii'h 
for  tbt'   I'tirpoKr  iiwn  uti-cnn   bi-foiT 


tlieni.     He   hastened   home  repeating  U» 
himself  as  he  went  Ei'pijKa,  "I  have  dis- 
covered it,"  and  gave  immediate  orders  to 
tlic  usher  of  tlin  lowest  class  to  t*ach  the 
alpKiihet  in   the  same  niarmer,  with    tIJa 
difference  only  from   the    Malabar  mode, 
that  the  sand  wua  strewn  upon  a  board, 
Thnse  orders  were  either  disr^ijorded,  or  so 
carelessly  executed  as  if  they  were  thought 
not  worth  regarding ;  and  after  frequent 
admonitions  and  repeated  trials  naade  witli- 
out  either  eicpectatioii  or  wish  of  succeed- 
ing, the  ualiar  at  last  declared  tliat  it  waa 
impossible  to  teach  the  boys  in  that  way. 
If  he  had  iicted  on  this  occauon  in  good 
will,   and   with   merely   common   ability, 
Dr.  Bell  might  never  have  cried  Ei'/njica  a 
second  time.     But  he  was  not ..  .unn  to  lie 
turned  from  his  purpose  by  the  obstinacy 
of  others,  nor  to  be  baftleil  in  it  by  their 
incapacity ;  baffled,  however,  he  w»s  now 
sensible  that  he  must  be  if  he  depended 
for  the  execution  of  his  plans  on  the  will 
and  ability  of  those  ov*ir  whose  minds  he 
ha<l  no  coniinaud.     He  bethought  himself 
of  employiug  a  boy  on  whose  obedience, 
disposition,  and  cleverness  he  could  rely, 
and  giving  him  charge  of  the  alphabet 
claes.     The  lad's  name  was  John  Friaken  \ 
he  was  then  al>out  eight  years  old.     Dr. 
Bell  laid  thestrongestii^junction  upon  him 
to  follow  his  instructions,  saying  he  should 
look  to  liiin  for  the  success  of  the  simple 
antJ  easy  method  wliich  was  to  be  pursued 
and  hold  him   responsible  for  it.     What 
the  usher  hiul  pronounced  to  be  impossible 
this  lad  succeeded  in  effecting  without  any 
diHiculty.    The  alphabet  was  now  asmueh 
Ituttor   taught,   as   till    then   it   had   l>nen 
worse  than  any  other  part  of   the  boys' 
studies,  and   Frisken,  in  consequence,  waa 
appointed  pernjaiient  leacher  of  the  class. 
Though  Dr.  Bell  did  not  immediulply  per- 
ceive the  whole  importance  of  this  suc- 
ceaaful  experimenti,  he  proceeded  in   the 
course  into  which  he  had  been,  as  it  were, 
compelled.  .  .  .Accordingly,  he  appointed 
boys  as  a»ustant-t«achei's  to  some  of  tho 
lower  classes,  giving,  however,  to  Frisken 
the  charge  of  superintending   lioth   the 
itssistants  and  their  classes.  . .  .The  same 
improvement  was  now  nianifested  in  these 
classes  as  had  taken  place  in  teaching  the 
alphabet.  .  .  -Even    in    this    stage  he  felt 
contident  that  nothing  more  was  wanting 
to  bring  the  school  intn  such  a  stnte  as  he 
had  always  proposeil   to  himself,  than   to 
carry  thmugli  tin-  whulc  of  the  ^Ui,i\  wy^il 
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which  htf  WAi  now  proceeding.     And  this, 

accordingly,  wr«  clone.  The  cxiKirimcnt 
which,  tram  nniicssity,  hiii!  bot'ii  tritid  at 
first  with  one  cliiss  was  syst^mu.ticallj' 
extenilcd  to  all  the  others  in  progreaaioti. . . 
Aa  la  auy  parposea  of  iiiatruuliou  the 
ninBter  and  ushers  were  now  virtuftlly 
superseded.'  (-S'se  Southey'a  ij/it  o/  DiU, 
i.  173.) 

Iancnst«r  {b.  Kent  St.,  Southwark, 
1778)  began  to  make  use  of  monitors 
about  1800,  and  in  1803  he  published  an 
account  nf  his  piitn.  He  did  nut  deny 
that  Bell  hod  anti<!ipatnd  him,  but  he 
claimed,  nevertheleBs,  the  credit  of  being 
a  disooverer,  in  that  he  had  employed 
monitora  before  Ue  had  ever  heard  of  Bell 
or  of  his  work.  Speaking  of  the  doctor's 
pamphlet,  he  remarks :  '  From  this  tract  I 
got  several  useful  hints,  I  beg  leave  to 
recommend  it  to  the  attentive  perusal  nf 
the  friends  of  education  and  youth.  1 
much  regret  that  I  wils  not  a<;()uuiiited 
with  the  beauty  of  his  system  till  some- 
what advanced  in  luy  pluii ;  if  I  had 
known  it,  it  would  have  spared  nie  much 
trouble  and  some  retrograde  liiovementa.' 
Lancaster,  in  his  first  letter  to  Bell — a 
Irtter  asking  for  counsel  and  help— says  : 
'  In  piw/iiiig  myself  what  to  do,  I  stumbled 
on  u.  plan  similar  to  thine.'  and  the  doctor, 
in  n  perfectly  friendly  reply,did  notdispute 
the  claim. 

The  distinguLshi  ng  features  of  Lan  caster's 
plan  are,  to  quote  his  own  words ;  1 .  '  That 
Lyliis  system  of  order  and  rewards,  together 
with  the  division  of  the  school  into  classes, 
ftild  the  assistance  of  monitora,  one  mostor 
is  abl<3  to  conduct  a  school  of  otio  thousand 
children.'  2.  'That  by  printing  a  Bpolling 
book  or  any  other  lessons  for  reading  in  a 
large  ty|W!.  .  .  .they  may,  when  su8(«)nded 
with  a  nail  against  tlie  wall,  be  read  by  a 
iiumlier  of  children,  a  method  whereby  one 
hook  will  serve  (or  a  whole  school.  3.  The 
introduction  of  slal«s  and  dictation,  'a 
method  whereby  five  hundred  boys  may 
Epiill  a.iid  write  the  same  word  at  tliesame 
instiiul  of  time^'  4. '  An  entire  new  method 
of  instruction  in  arithmetic,  whereby  any 
child  wlio  can  re^d  may  teach  erithnietic 
with  tlie  utmost  certainty.'  Xt.  'Cheapness 
— s«ven  shillings  ayenrfov  each  child  in  a 
Bcbool  of  three  Jiundri^d,  and  foursbillings 
t,  child  for  a  greater  number,'  Tho  systoni, 
whvlher  of  Dell  or  of  XAUca»t(^r,  was  built 
on  the  assumption  that  a  child  wlin  knows 
notliiii^  of  the  art  of  t<'Aching,  and  ticxt< 


to  nothing  of  tho  subject  to  h«  bu^t,< 
be  an  oDicient  innlructor,  util  it  wmj  I 
sidcui,  weak  in  a  huudrod  details.    Yd 
wasufnialiiervtce  to  the  cause  ofediuati 
for  it  made  adiool*  very  clieap. 
by  the  British  and  Foreign  School  '• 
and  the  National  Soci^'ty,  benevolent  | 
sons  all  over  the  country  establi^hdj  i 
mnintAJned  schools  which  it  would 
been  impossible  to  establish  ormaiut 
the  present  rate  of  expenditure.    Fn 
tnorv,  when  tho  State  resolved  to  sab 
elementary  education,  these  schoola 
ready  to  receive  aid  at  onoe,  and 
thus  bo  brought  into  a  satisfaetoty  i 
tiou  sooner  than  new  gcboola.    We  i 
also  remember  that   monitors  develo 
easily  into  pupil- t«achera,  and   thai 
pupil-teacher  system    has    produced 
most  skilful  body  of  tDStnictors  the  i 
possesses,     (See  Bri^  Sketch  of  tkt 
of  Jofi-ph  Laticaiter,  by  William  i 
London,1840;  Improoiminnttin Edv 
by  Joseph  Lancaster,  London,  180 
lin^s  iif  a  Plitn/or  Edufatinff 
gatui  Poor  Cliiliirrn,  by  Joseph 
London,    1806;    A   Comparativt 
the  Plana  of  Dr.  BtU  and  Mr. 
by  Joseph  Pox,  London.  1808.) 

UoQtaigne,  Michel  Byqaem  de  (IE 
1,^92),  thi!  essayist,  lived  in  what 
calls  'tlie  scholastic  grvusness of  ' 
ages,'  '  ragged  notions  and  liabble 
and  when  the  Human  in  tic  muveitienls 
the  leaders  of  tliougbt  iu  Eumpe 
tell  upon  the  education  of  youtli. 
father,  a  gentleman  of  private 
the  province  of  Uuienae  (of  EngUdkll 
scent),  had  notions  of  his  own  aa  to  i 
education  (if  vouth,  and  Monlaigne'st 
viewson  theediication  of  thp  young  al«1 
much  a  rcllea:  of  his  own  cxpcricii 
character.    Put  in  the  shortest  form,  \ 
taigne's  idea  of  thci  end  of  nducatia 
that  a  man  should  lie  trained  dp 
use  of  his  own  reason.    '  A  man  can  I 
be  wise  save  by  Am  otm  wtsdoia.' 
end  of  education  must  evnr  hekeptim 
and  that  end  is  to  train  to  right 
and  independtmt  judgment,  to  mode 
of  mind,  and  to  virtue,    MontaiKiic'i 
catea  man  is  the  cultivated  and  cap 
man  of  afikirs,  capable  of 
own  business  well,  and  of  i 
tic  duties  wisely.    'The  moxt  dititcali 
most  important  of  all  human  art*  is  i 
cation,'  he  says.    Lesaona  uf  philo 
their  simple  and  practical  fona  are  ' 


ION SfORAI.  SENSE 


nilcnt«d  from  the  vory  first,  Rthical 
iuiii;;.  cotiusting  of  viixun  and  wisdom, 
the  niAin  purpose  of  cxJui-fttion.  Tlip. 
insry  subjticts  of  renrfing,  writing,  mid 
lUngKCCOUnts  nro  to  Id;  tnught,nf  uoursf;. 
terthis.wliatnvrryfiiitoiuTh,  avoid  words 
iply  lui  wordN.  'Thn  world  is  cioLliing 
t  tmbblc.  .  .  .  Wo  lire  kt-pt  four  ttr  fivn 
U%  to  leant  nothing  but  word)  and  lo 
dt  tli«m  tufi^ber  into  ulauxM  ;  ati  niiLiiy 
t«  to  DuUte  exerciaea,  aod  to  divide  a 
biiMieii  discourse  iuto  so  many  parts  ; 

Otliar  five  years  at  least  to  le.s.rn  suc- 
CtJy  Ut  mil  and  interweare  thorn  after 
mbtlfl  and  intricate  manne'r.  Let  us 
v«  this  tothi"  Iwtmedprofessorsl'  Ver- 
mlar  »nd  niodorn  languages  must  bo 
Ight.  'nn*!!  '  thii  pupil  nwy  hi-  ndinitt.od 
the  elements  of  gi^ometiy,  rhetoric,  logic, 
i  physics ;  and  then  the  exercians  which 
t  judgment  most  affects  he  will  generiilly 
Jc«  hilt  own.'  History  shmild  not  be 
IgWti^.  Itrsides  moral  and  intelltvluiU 
ktrudioa,  then!  should  ntso  \m!  physical 
ttructtOQ  ;  for,  '  'tin  not  a  soul,  'tis  not  a 
dy  we  are  training  only,  but  a  man,  and 
t  ouftht  not  to  divide  hiiri.'  Eflt-iainocy 
(ood  and  c!ot)iea,  or  lialnts,  ou;^ht  to  be 
chewed.  AH  instruction  must  be  esaen- 
lUy  ethic&l  and  humanislic.     It  should 

added  that,  like  Milton  and  Louke, 
DntoJK"*  tliinVs  only  of  tlie  education  of 
)  sons  of  gentienien.  Tlie  best  editions 
UoDtaigue's  works  are  those  of  Coste 

vols.  4to.,  London,  Toiisoii,  172 1) and  of 
B  Cfere  (5  vols.  Svo..  Paris,  1820  i.s). 

X«nl  Education. — This  forms  one  of 
t  mnin  divisions  of  mectAl  culture  (w 
l»ir<;,\Tinv,  TiiBonv  or).  It  includes  the 
tpCT"  dcvi-lopmert  of  the  active  powers 
a  the  will,  together  with  the  feelings  so 
ristbayarf  inrnlved  in  Tobtion,  with 
B  view  of  n-ndering  tlio  individual  an 
Icinit  and  good  rii.ixi'n.  Such  n.  result 
U  only  be  ohtnincd  by  the  formntion  of 
dependent  monil  hnldts,  which  again 
rolvr  lixnl  intrmn,!  dispositions  towards 
At  is  right,  or  what  Knnt  enlls  r  good 
IL  Tliis  building  up  of  goorl  habits 
i  s  moral  character  noccKsiirily  hf^gins 
Ih  the  exermKA  of  authority  and  the 
breenwnt  of  discipline.  A  habit  of 
edienet!  is  the  lirst  i-lonieiit  of  chnmcter. 
lis  diacipliiu)  must,  however,  be  followed 
a  trainini;  of  Uie  will  to  a  fnv  and  in- 
igtax  ■ubmiasion  to  the  n^iiiremenls 

ihe  moral  law.  Uofal  I'ducation  is 
t  crowiuug  phase  of  all  ediiciition  {xr.n 


article  Kant),  It  tncludea  at  once  tlift 
training  of  tlie  intellect  to  clear  diMcera- 
ment,  the  exercise  of  the  feelings  iii 
worthy  forms  of  manifestation,  and  tho 
stimulating  of  the  will  to  right  action. 
Of  the  agencies  to  l>e  employed  hero, 
moriil  instruction  through  concret*  exam- 
jiles  drawn  fi'om  real  lil'e  and  from  hooks 
counts  us  an  important  one.  A  large  in- 
dueiice  must  be  assigned  to  Uie  educator's 
own  moral  example,  which  works  through 
the  impuUe  of  imitation.  Finally  the  moral 
educator,  whether  parent  or  teacher,  must 
recognise  the  powerful  influence  of  com- 
panions in  forming  the  moral  character, 
and  control  those  so  far  as  possible  with 
a  viow  to  the  furtliorance  of  moral  educa- 
tion. Cf.  articles  DisriPLTNE  and  OcBni- 
ENCE.  (On  the  ends  of  moral  education 
xKr  Mrs.  Bryant,  Edii-enCinnnl  Enda,  pt.  i.; 
on  the  methods  of  moral  instruction  sm 
Locke,  T/iiiui/hU,  §  32  following ;  Miss 
Edge  worth,  Prai-ticiil  Education,  chnp. 
vi.-xi. ;  H.  Spcncor.  AWiicnfiim,  chap,  iii.; 
Dr.  Bain,  Education  aa  ^ttimci-,  diap. 
iii.;  and  Com  pay  r6,  Coura  de  Pddagogiti, 
lee.  2.) 

Moral  Sense.^This  is  the  name  com- 
monly given  to  the  faculty  which  we  exer- 
ciaewhen  wo  approve  what  ismorallyright, 
disapprove  what  is  morally  wrong.  It  in- 
volves at  ouce  a  capacity  of  feeling  pleased 
orpnined,  and  of  jurlging  as  to  the  quality 
of  the  action  which  pleases  or  pains. 
Whpn  occupied  with  the  subject's  own 
actions  or  dispositions  the  'faculty  la 
spoken  of  as  rmutri/^v-r.  Conscience  is 
thus  the  moral  sense  turned  inwards  in 
the  Rct  of  reflection.  The  (]Uestion  has 
been  much  discussed  iii  modern  ethics 
whether  the  moral  sense  is  innate  or  a 
product  of  eictemal  circumstances  and 
eduention.  The  truth  probably  ombmccs 
both  of  these  opposing  views.  All  nor- 
mally constitiited  children  have  by  nature 
dispositions  such  as  truBtfutness,  defer- 
ence, n  love  of  approbation,  and  raoro 
generally  what  we  call  thi-  social  fei'lings, 
which  favour  the  growth  of  the  moral 
Bnntimcnt.  It  is  possible,  too,  as  th« 
evolutionist  maintains,  that  many  genem- 
tions  of  moral  culture  have  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  a  more  delinite  inherited 
bent  to  feel  and  think  morally.  At  th« 
same  time  it  is  incontestable  that  ex- 
ternal aids  are  necessary  to  develop  this 
•  rjdogeno  into  the  mature  and  compn- 
tent  faculty.     Theae  external  a.l«l*  cvnxiv*. 


of  appropriate  social  Burroundiiiffs,  the 
tiffp-cX  of  moral  «xample,  and  all  that  is 
sompriiiiHl  under  moral  educatioD  (wliicli 
*ef).  (On  the  diffcrcnt  viewg  of  the  moral 
I*iiae,  »(if  Uiiin,  jVmilnf.  and  Moral  A'cienw, 
EDiios  ;  .Siiigwirk,  AfHi.odt  of  HtJtics  ;  on 
the  educnUon  of  the  Moral  Piiciilty,  »ee 
Sully,  Teack'r'f  Ilaiuibiiok,  p.  424  and 
following  ;  Wuiti,  AUijem/Kijiie  I'adayitffik, 
§    14  ;    Pfistt'rer,  Padagog.    PgychoUitjie, 

Kore,  Sir  Thonuu  (ft.  1480,  d.  1535), 
che  cfilebrat«d  C'liaucellor,  relntea  in  hia 
Utopia  (I6l8)tliat  'Iwth  men  and  women 
are  taught  lo  spend  those  hours  in  which 
thev  are  not  obliged  to  work  in  reading, 
and  this  they  do  through  the  whole  pro- 
gress of  life,'  niKi  in  his  instructions  for 
uie  education  of  hi*  chiHmn  he  advoc-nted 
tiie  theory  that  girls  should  be  taught  the 
Bftme  Bubjecta,  nud  be  afibrded  the  same 
©duratioiinl  fiicilities,  as  the  boya. 

Uorpholoe^.    Stf  Biolocv. 

Mnloaster.  Richard  (1530 1-lfiI  I), -was 
the  6rst  head-mastj?r  of  Merchant  Taylors' 
School,  fonnded  in  15R1.  He  wits  Iwm  of 
«  good  county  family  of  Cumberland,  pro- 
bably at  the  old  border  town  of  Bracken- 
hill  Caatle,  on  the  liver  Line.  He  waa 
educated  at  Kton  and  at  King's  College, 
Cambridge,  whence  he  migrated  to  Ox- 
ford, and  was  elected  student  of  Christ 
Church  in  l&SS.  After  distingaiHlung 
biiuaelf  at  Oxford  by  his  knowledge  of 
Hebrew  and  Eastern  litei'ature  he  be- 
came a  schoolmaster  in  London  in  lfi58. 
Three  years  lat^^r,  as  has  been  said,  he  was 
appointed  head-master  of  Merchant  Tay- 
lors' School  at  Lrturence  Pountney  Hill, 
between  Cannon  Street  and  the  river.  It 
may  be  mentioned  here  that  Edmund 
Spenner  was  one  of  his  pupils,  and  it  is 
said  that  amoojist  other  pupils  he  num- 
bered nine  of  King  .lames'a  translators  of 
the  Bibles.  In  l.'isi  he  publiahe.1  his.  I'o- 
nitiiint /or  tht  Trnlning  up  of  Childr'n, 
ritlurr  f'lT  Skill  in  Uwir  Booke  or  Hr.'iUh  in 
ihrir  Hodit,  anil  in  the  next  year  his  Eh- 
mrntari''^  or  iinit  strps  in  pdiioation.  In 
thn  fonniT  hr  Bkntches  a  really  excellent 
all-round  tiducation  for  body  and  mind, 
And  ftnticii)at*«  many  of  the  newest  ideas 
of  our  own  day.  The  '  natural  abilities 
of  children,  whereby  they  become  either 
fit  or  until  to  this  or  tlutt  kind  of  life,'  are 
to  Iw  considtM-ed.  He  lays  great  stress — 
(or  th<!  fiiitt  time  in  England  —on  the  mo- 
Ui«r  tonguf  and  the  ability  to  rvctd,  vrit«, 


and  spell  it  in  Adnmce  of,  and,  if 
sary,  to  the  exclusion  of  I«tin.  '  A*  I 
wn  germain  to  fairo  writing  is  thei 
to  draw  with  pennrprndl,'nnd  tliitl 
bo  tjiught,  '  while  the  fingrr  in  fluxiUe' 
another  anticipation  of  the  views  of  i 
day.  '  It  is  good,'  hi!  stoutly  lUserU,  't 
have  every  part  of  the  body  and 
power  of  the  soul  fuied  (or  polished! 
the  best.*  Ho  would  Iwive  every 
taught  music  by  voice  and  instrumenl^i 
he  taught  them  at  Ilia  own  school 
younger  the  boy  the  more  skilled  lis  I 
ter  sliould  be :  '  the  iirst  grounds  sh 
be  laid  by  the  cunningest  workman.' 
insists  that 'young  maidens  are  to  be  I 
to  learning,  whieh  is  proved  by  tho< 
of  our  country,  by  our  duty  towards  1 
by  their  natural  ability,  and  by  thti  > 
effects  of  such  as  have  bf«n  well  tr 
The  book  is  dedicat«d  to  Queen  EUi 
Ue  deplores  '  tile  incurable  intirmiiiMl 
which  posting  hitsl«  maketh  in  the  wlrtltl, 
course  of  study,'  and  pointa  out '  how  i*l 
cessary  a  thing  sufficient  time  i*  fof  »J 
scholar.'  He  ends  up  witlia  vi^roDI| 
for  the  tr&ining  of  all  schoolmaaten. 
are  but  a  few  of  the  moat  striking  i 
of  a.  book  well  worth  study.  It  Iiasl 
been  reprinted  by  Mr.  Quick.  The 
nwnJartf —only  the  first  part  of  whidbl 
ever  been  published — is  most  notablaj 
its  splendidly  eloquent  plea  in  ' 
the  study  and  use  of  English.  We  hti*i 
only  space  for  a  very  short  quotation.  '  I 
it  not  a  marvellous  Imndage  to 
servants  to  one  tongue,  for  leaming'si 
the  most  part  of  our  tim^  witli  loB  > 
most  time ;  whereas  we  may  have  tbc ' 
same  treasure  in  our  own  tonga*  with  I 
of  moat  time  ?  Our  own  bearing  Um] 
ful  title  of  our  lilfcrty  and  fm^gm,l 
the  Latin  tongue  rcmcmliering  tuolJ 
thraldom  and  bondage  T  I  love 
but  London  lieltw  ;  I  favour  Italy,] 
England  more  ;  I  honour  the  L«tiii,1 
I  worship  the  Englisli.  .  .  .  But  whyi 
all  (our  learning)  in  English,  a  tongue  iff 
itself  both  deep  in  conceit  and  fnnk  i* 
delivery  t  I  do  not  think  that  any  tan" 
gnage,  l>e  it  wlmtaocver,  \s  b«-tt«  abtoW 
utter  all  arguments  either  with  m«r*l«* 
or  greater  plainnees  than  our  Engw^ 
tongue  is.'  We  need  not  wonder  at  swfcl 
enthusiasm  in  one  who  was  Spenser's  h«J^ 
master,  and  not  improbably  the  f  ' 
Sliakespeare. 

Mulcaater  resigned  the  hewl : 
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I  of  Mpre-liant  Taylors'  School  in  15fi6. 

I  yean  later  lie  waa  hifjh  master  of  St. 
Ill's  Scbool.     In  lf>9S  tlie  Qu<>«n  made 

I  rector  of  Staofonl  Rivers  iii  Essux, 

>  he  doM  not  Be^m  to  have  Uiki^ii  up 
I  raidence  tbere  till  1 GQ8.  Hn  died  Id 
II.  For  further  particulurn  see  Uie 
ndix  to  Quicks  reprint  of  tbe  Poti- 
(ifHlUntan's  Magazijut,  vol.  Ixx.  ; 
kl  Fii!l<r'*  H'"rfAi«». 

Mnltum  non  Multa.— Tt  is  somewhat 
^cult  to  static  with  cp-rtAinty  who  was 
ie  lintt  to  give  ventio  thianinsini.  From 
h  time  of  Sovmteaand  PlntJito  our  own 
p  alnooat  every  writur  on  education 
K  urged,  in  one  fomi  or  another,  that 
t  true  test  of  learning  is  thiit  n  man 
mild  know  much  rutlier  than  niany 
inga,  while  some  ^o  so  far  ils  to  lutHRrt 
ftt  it  is  prof'tical/y  of  greater  use  t<) 
low  much  of  one  or  two  suhjectB  than 

be  gfnrrally  ioformed  about  many  ; 
onsh  Moiitftignp,  by  the  way,  ruakes  an 
»cur  oppoHit<>  nssi^rtlon,  in  which  in  the 
Mti  he  is  followed  hy  Locke.     It  is  to 

rcancraliered,  howevpr,  that  neither 
ontAigiie  nor  Locku  wish  to  produce 
bTUv/  lui'ii.  Three  writers  h«ve  pushed 
|n^  to  ft  ;iur»(lo]c  ;  Kabclais  desiring 
|th  iBany  things  and  much  ;  Kousseau  de- 
fii^  ndthn-  much  nor  many  things  ;  and 
wMot  ■mrrtiiig  that  we  should  lenm 
te  tiling  wi'll  unci  dnrive  all  other  know- 
tigfi  (rum  it,  or,  nt  uny  rate,  connect  all 
Ihw  knowiwige  with  it.  Bacon,  and 
till  more  Coraemus,  dreiimed  of  a  know- 
|dge  wliiuli,  for  tlie  leurticil  few,  should 
kclude  all  Lhinxx  kiiowabk-  ;  but  when 
(fty  treat  of  «lucation,  Bacon  recom- 
tmds  the  narrow  but  thorough  system 
I  the  Jesuits  ;  and  Comeuius  applies  this 
try  m«xim  to  every  one  of  liis  clioseii 
Aool  Bubjects,  Indeed  there  is  an  Jm- 
taw-  consensus  of  opinion  thtit  true 
kming  for  the  normal  human  being 
ttittttt  in  knowing  one,  or  at  most 
m,  vibiects  thoroughly.  The  (juestiou 
tDl  an4]ecided,  and  on  which  a  great 
ftriety  of  shades  of  opinion  have  exist«d 
bd  still  exbtt,  is  whether  the  maxim, 
Budi  Dot  many  things,'  should  be  ap- 
ped  to  school  work,  and  if  so  with  what 

lififatioiis  And  restrictions.  If  thu 
were  reully  whether  (as  some  put 
I  the  aim  of  our  nchools  should  be  to  pro* 
Bce  bumM/menor  ttblr  men  fitted  (to  use 
Iirrbert  Spencer's  phnwse)  for  '  oomplet« 
**"'' '  the  T«et  majority  would  vote  with 


Montaigne,  Locke,  and  Rousseau  for  the 
'nhla  man,'  leaving  the  Bpecialiate  for  » 
eepariite  consideration.  But  it  is  not  m 
question  simply  between  the  storing  cf 
knowleilge  and  the  training  of  faculty; 
for,  OS  every  teacher  of  experience  kiiowa 
tliere  is  a  clear  limit  to  the  variety  of  aub- 
jncts  beyond  which  the  faculties  gain  no 
valuable  or  efficient  e\crciw,  but  are 
rather  confused  and  hatfled.  It  is  pre- 
cisely in  a  ca*ie  of  this  kind  that  psy- 
chology (or  mental  science)  is  of  inestima- 
ble value.  Tlie  answer  it  givea  seems  to  be 
as  followa  :  providn  fully  for  the  adequate 
exercise  of  every  faculty,  using  for  means 
of  exercise  that  knowledge  in  preference 
which  the  pupil  will  need  in  his  after  life, 
and  remembering  tha-t  for  e«ch  faculty 
some  variety  of  subject  is  of  great  value. 
Be  thoroughly  suuud  iji  everything;  but 
deal  rather  with  those  propei'ties  and  laws 
of  a  subject  which  have  the  widest  and 
most  ready  application,  attending  more 
to  its  larger  features  than  to  a  multiplicity 
of  minor  points.  Leave  all  specialisation 
to  the  later  years  of  school  life,  or  still 
bettpr  to  the  university  period.  As  far 
as  may  be,  render  it  possible  for  every 
pupil  to  specialise  hereafter;  not  in  ons 
direction  only,  but  in  any  direction 
which  hia  life  may  come  to  neal.  Pit  him 
tj)  acquire  new  knowledge  and  to  be  able 
to  use  it. 

Husic  among  the  Greeks  held  a  most 
honoured  post  in  the  general  educational 
systetii.  This  was  due  largely  to  Pytha- 
goras, who  (Iiimblichos  tells  the  tradition) 
cjime  to  the  Greek  cities  of  Italy  from 
liis  native  Samos,  after  having  stuiUed 
music  and  numbers  in  Babylon  for  twelve 
years.  He,  the  most  beautiful  man  iii 
soul  and  body  of  his  time,  and  with  limit- 
less power  over  liis  disciples,  preached  to 
them  the  gospel  of  nkoral  purification 
through  the  senses — the  exaci  antithesis 
to  Uie  later  Christian  code  of  moral  puri- 
fication in  spite  of  the  senses.  And  thus, 
teaching  about  a  century  before  Sok  rates, 
and  while  Tarquin  the  Proud  reigned  as 
the  last  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Rome  (that 
is  circa  5211  B.C.),  he  laid  it  down  to  the 
men  of  Crotona,  and  it  became  a  law  for 
all  Greek  culture,  that  of  alt  the  senses  the 
sense  of  hearing  was  the  chief  moral  agent. 
For  beautiful  sounds,  he  said,  are  more 
subtle  in  their  nature,  more  variable,  more 
constantly  at  hand,  in  every  musical  in- 
strument, than  arc  beautiful  sights.   !&iuw^ 


hp  rcfinnliHl  nn  th?  finest  source  of  1>eautj, 
Anil  tiia  uljJM^t  iu  truiniii^  was  to  611  tbe 
tnu)  with  biMuty.      He  disapproved  of  the 

flute  tui  too  sensuous,  aud  choso  the  st«rDer 
lyre  as  Iils  chief  instrument.  Melodies  he 
ooniposed,  ftod  caused  lo  be  composed,  to 
cope  with  every  tnooJ,  tji  assiirvgp  jETief,  to 
curb  desire,  to  brvuish  fear,  t'ine  pn,EangPS 
from  the  ports  he  set  to  niusiL-,  to  that 
nobl«  ideas  ns  wdl  as  noble  craolinnal 
states  shoiiUl  puss  niulily  aTuong  the 
peopln.  He  relied  strongly  uiion  grwve 
rhythms  to  st<«uly  cliB.rrioli-r,  and  he  always 
pl»y«l  somewhat  on  the  lyry,  on  awiiken- 
itig,  to  clear  lu*  brain;  and  before  slpi-ping, 
to  purge  Ilia  mind  of  the  diBtmetiuns  of 
tlie  day,  aud  clear  the  troubled  waters  of 
the  soul.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  con' 
demn  liis  intimate  disciples  to  a  five  years' 
probatioDKrjr  sUence,  not  only  to  test  their 
end UToncQ  I^  preventing  them  from  spoak- 
ing,  but  to  ensure  their  receptirity  for  the 
bMUtiful  aoundswhich  he  took  care  to  pour 
into  their  ear.  The  order  or  hrot.herho™l 
he  thus  founded  tiLSted  till  the  downfall  of 
nneieiit  republican  flreeee,  and  Epamein- 
ondos  Jiimself,  hist  of  the  free  hiToos,  was 
ft  member  of  it.  This  body,  tnore  fiowcr- 
ful  over  education  uiid  <:ulture  in  its  day 
than  huvplxwn  the  Jesuits  in  ours,  reposed, 
ma  we  have  se«n,  chiefly  upon  music  as  the 
basis  of  its  (caeliirig. 

From  musical  melody  Pythagoras 
tAuglit  the  power  of  order,  since  all  sound 
is  orderly  vibration  oa  against  irregular 
noise,  and  order  Is  shown  in  daily  life  as 
organised  labour ;  next  came  harmony, 
which  in  souls  is  seen  as  friendship  or 
love ;  thirdly  rhythm,  which  in  oaily 
studies  appears  in  the  sciences  of  nunilter 
and  in  those  bodily  exercises  whieh  the 
(Jrtwks  held  so  e»s<mtial  to  a  finely  edu- 
cntod  man  ;  in  fact,  music  thus  led  up  to 
gnuH>  and  st.rength  through  it^  rhytlim.  as 
it  led  up  to  bennty  through  its  melody, 
and  to  love  through  its  harniony.  Thus 
the  Pytliiigorenns,  trained  It)  strength, 
Ijrtiuly,  and  love,  formed  n  community 
whose  n-nown  even  now  fills  our  ears,  and 
whiiac  fume  was  co-extensive  with  Orfwk 
culture.  OnallhaiuUtheywereiidmitt^  to 
Huqiruw  their  cont^-mponiries  in  moral  ex- 
crtlniii-e  and  in  intellectual  attainments. 
Tliey  wnre  thr  flower  of  Greek  culture. 
So  gri^it  «ducntionuI  value  has  never  lieen 
siiiec  drawn  from  music.  Even  in  detail 
the  tlrerW  (for  we  may  regard  what  tins 
beeu  taiii  of  Pythn^nu  «*  s]>plying  prac- 


tically to  all  the  GrreVs,  and  i-vcn  in 
inR  stem  Sparta  IwinM-lf)  cnditcd  i 
with  the  power  to  train  a  nuin  in  tad^ 
in  jtfjcoir  fnirr.,  hy  traininfc  his  (ihy' 
touch  (twtMi)  And  hi*  |>ower  ol  I 
ing  sounds,  for  thi'xe  bkoulliea  woxild, ) 
taught,  give  him  aocuU  toucli  and 
harmonising  power.  When  we 
that  musical  scal«s  and  ratios,  IndDili^ 
the  theory  of  tlie  vibratimis  <A  st 
strings  and  of  pipes,  were  discovmdj 
these  men,  that  the  atomic  thec»y,  '' 
revolution  and  rotation  of  the  e«tli,i 
secrets  known  to  thetn,  tJtat  Ar 
Nikoinachos,  Philolftos,  and,  above 
Empeiloklt's,  weni  only  «ot»«  few  of  i 
we  are  astounded  »t  whkt  was  done  brl 
avowedly  musical  cduention.  Even  . 
declares  without  rpsrrvation  in  his 
public  that  to  a  jierfect  nilucation  Uieni 
but  two  aI:>sotiite  essi-ntinls,  gj-mnoiUel 
the  body,  music  for  the  mind,  %ai  toj 
Oreek,  aswe  have  already  soent,]^ 
is  a  branch  of  music  {vwifiki).  Jti 
time,  and  for  long  liefore,  tJie  Grefk  I 
of  the  noble  classes  spent  neHrlj  all 
time  in  these  two  studies,  as  Any  cm  i 
verify  by  referring  to  the  sketch  of  *Gr 
boy's  day  in  Lucian's  Erotic*. 

One  m\ist  further  reineml>er 
Greek  tragedies,  flower  of  a  mperbl 
ture,  were  in  musical  recitative  llirooghoni 
the  dialogue,  and  in  formal  melody  (p<*j 
sibly  hormonised,  but  of  this  we  an) 
sure)  ns  regards  tlie  choruses ;  so  fir 
persuaded  were  tJio  Greeks  of  the  ; 
sity  of  music  if  tlie  mind  had  to  be  i4i 
aroused.  With  a  chorus  of  fifty,  Ai« 
(.^schylus)  produced  such  terror  that* 
afterwards  fifteen  only  was  the  bw|^  | 
number  the  law  allowed  to  n  dnttniitiifc 

The  Romans  stole  their  mtulc,  u  tb?  { 
did  all  their  other  arts,  from  tli«  <Stwk<. 
and,  with  the  usual  fntfl  of  eKotics,  moffj 
therefore    proved   menningte*s  to  the 
They  made  no  use  of  it,  nevrr  even 
to  appreciate  its  worth.     A  trutnpei 
was  the  sweetest  sound  to  a  nwii  of  ' 
republic,  lascivious  dute-mustc  lulled  ' 
voluptuaries  of  the  empire.     How  |^ 
con tmst  alike  in  the  rugged  coarwBMi' 
the  effeminate  delmuchery  to  the  i 
andcompIotemesBof  theGreek  ideal! 
accoirding  to  the  universal  testimonyof  t 
Greeks,  their  finely  balanced  clwncUrl 
posed  on  the  influence  of  mu^. 

At  the  downfall  of  Rom«  mine 
videc]  sliarply  into  two  eouraei,  the  ' 


\t  taVin;;  si^rvice  with  the  church,  the  I 
iber  half  with  Iny  folk.  The  uiflaeuco  of 
lurch  music  oa  educatiou  was  of  cours'? 
try  BDinll  ;  to  Inkin  the  ecclesiastical 
lants  wiM  pnrt  of  »  priest's  professioDnl 
<ork,  ftnd  hnd  its  rfiliidaus  vnlup,  and  no 
ther,  ajxin  the  penptu  nt  krgo.  With 
iculnr  tnujtic  it  was  othtTwisn 

The  troubdilours  or  kniahtly  minstrels 
t  Soulhpni  Fmncfi  uud  thtt  trouvirres  of 
rorthem  Franc*  tonied  music,  duriiig  the 
(eveutb  ta  tlie  tjiirte*?ulli  cwituries,  iiito 
n  tiuportaut  element  of  courtly  education. 
Pith  Iiis  attendant  jou^leur  or  accom- 
lantst  (who  no  doubt  often  supplied  thi? 
iracticnl  corrwtions  wliich  the  work  of 
be  noblr  nnin.r«ur  even  of  the  present 
lajroccuioniillycriosout  for),  thotrouha- 
tmir  pMMnd  fmni  court  to  couft,  diHusing 
kitnowt  t\xp  on!}'  n^iil  rv^ement  known  t^i 
imt  ruii)|:)i  agi\  I'rider  the  power  of 
KW'try,  ciihaiiotKl  hy  music,  diivulrous 
iiou;;httf  it{)nut)(  up,  Just  as  Plato  would 
lAVR  profifaeeiod,  and  oiaiuiers  liocaine  en- 
lu«I  with  a  grace  not  known  beforft,  A 
iBBtoij  Uter  than  tlie  first  of  tiie  trouba- 
loars  came  the  noble  Minnesinj^ers  of 
Sermaoy,  first  rising  to  importtmce  in 
Barbarossa's  time(U&3-U'J0),  and  dying 
tut  with  Fraueulob  in  131S,  not,  however, 
aciore  they  hnd  done  work  for  Germany 
Skeunto  tiiat  ftccomplished  by  the  trouba- 
lourafor  Fmnceand  for  the  atljacent  parts 
it  Sphin  nnd  Italy.  The  Minnesingers 
iron)  sacccednl  by  a  very  important  claas 
if  mnBGinnic  and  ports,  thp  Meistersingers 
tt  Uiv  grtuit  town*.  Here  for  the  first 
time  wu  Itnd  the  common  people  rising  tn 
lihcir  preauit  plucit  as  rulers  of  the  world 
[actually  so,  tJiough  not  alwitya  in  appear- 
inoe),  and  it  speaks  voluineB  for  the  truth 
bI  Ui«Grt«k  rOT'erenoe  fortlieeducntioiml 
bewar  of  mnaio  tliat  the  rise  of  the  strong 
PenMa  bvrgher-^atem  should  be  accum- 
puiifld  by  a  remarkable  municipal  niove- 
BienC  ID  musical  culture,  (The  Creek  life, 
boblfl  as  it  was,  reposed  on  slavery  as  its 
basis,  but  it  must  always  be  remembered 
that  tniv  democracy  was  then  altogether 
lUiknonn.)  'thf.  rrnowned  Hans  Sachs, 
ntuicinn,  tiont,  and  Khocmaber.of  Nurem- 
b&rg,  HvhI  from  1-194  to  ir>76,  and  marks 
UMcalminntionofthRftpoch.  ThrMr^ister- 
ringcm  formfid  a  guild  like  that  of  any 
[>th4T  civic  art,  with  apprentices,  rules, 
pjid  officera,  and  at  periodica)  conteiits  thi> 
eandiilateesouglit  for  lulmisi^iou,  the  public 
beioj;  the  judf^  whether  their  Boag  was 


according  to  the  well-knowTi  rules  of  the 
guild.  Similar  guilds  sprang  up  in  France 
and  England,  but  the  r«cords  are  not  per- 
fect, as  are  those  of  Ocrmany. 

The  next  remarkable  musical  move- 
ment, also  coinciding  with  a  no  less  re- 
markable rise  of  n  pRopie,  is  the  School 
of  the  Xetherland  Musicians,  which  hiM 
in  £act  founded  our  modem  music,  and 
wliiuh  sprung  into  being  in  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  just  as  that  civic 
life  began  to  stir  wUicli  was  to  blossom, 
laleron, into  the  magnificent  civic  lifeof  the 
grcjit  Flemish  and  Danish  cities.  These 
Netherlanders  passed  int«  Italy,  and  there 
founded  the  Roman  Church  style  ;  into 
England,  and  there  founded  the  great 
MadrigaLian  style.  It  is  to  these  men 
that  counterpoint  is  due,  and  also  har- 
niotiy  in  our  sense  of  the  word.  Again, 
music  springs  up  as  a  great  educaljonal 
power  in  the  rise  of  the  Lutheran  Refor- 
mation. The  new  musical  form  of  the 
uhurale  or  hymn  tune  coincides  with  the 
new  reli>^ouH  life ;  and  in  the  South 
the  motet  and  the  oratorio  show  that  in 
the  Catholic  Church,  too,  men's  minds 
are  awakening,  The  value  Luther  set  on 
mu^c  is  well  known,  and  hi2  own  con- 
tnbutious  to  the  art  are  noble  and  digni- 
fied, and  above  all  characteristic.  Wo  have 
spoken  of  a  great  Madrigalian  style  in 
England,  and  let  it  be  observed  that  the 
sudden  rise  to  greatness  under  the  Tudora, 
the  large  enthusiasms,  the  noble  acorn  of 
nil  that  is  common  or  mean,  the  boundless 
courage  and  enterprise,  the  truly  artistic 
nature,  which  makes  especially  E]i:rabcth's 
time  stand  out  gloriously  in  our  annals, 
coincide  with  the  development  of  an  in- 
tense popular  love  for  music,  especially 
among  the  upper  classes.  So  completely 
was  tliis  the  cose  that  an  ambasendor  notes 
the  usual  practice  o!  handing  round  '  parts' 
(not  scores)  amongst  the  company  at  a 
festival,  that  the  pleasure  of  concerted 
music  might  be  er^joyed.  Each  man  took 
it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  he  should 
bear  his  part.  The  narrator  confesses  how, 
for  want  of  training,  he  had  awkwardly  to 
decline.  The  great  queen  herself  wae  a 
noteworthy  performer.  Observe  how  under 
the  unmusical  rule  of  the  Stuarts  the  t,em- 
perof  the  nation  declines, then  hardensinto 
thcficrcerebonndof Puritanism.  Lateron, 
oljsorvc  how  when  Charles  II.  sapped  the 
noiile  life  of. England,  the  characteristic 
music  was  the  'French  violins,'  bka.t.dfi 


grading  lov^  of  thp  froth  of  forfttj^  nations 
and  noffWt  of  native  nrt,  and  of  the  truer, 
if  colder,  r«ginns  of  pure,  noble,  and  ideni 
beauty,  which  hiui  more  or  less  continueii 
down  to  our  own  dny. 

Returning  n  mnment  to  EHzntxithEin 
linifs,  wc!  otisrrvc  the  ride  of  Ofmnv,  the 
next  greiit  musicul  form,  to  lie  directly  due 
to  the  rise  of  the  grwit  Florf^ntini'  republic' 
ariJ  tJie  KcnaiBBiuiL'e ;  for  it  came  out  of  a 
pniiaeworthy  attempt  hy  the  father  of  the 
ostrouomer  Galileo  and  some  of  his  friends 
to  resuscitate  tlie  riulos  of  the  ancient 
Greek  tragedy. 

During  the  eventful  reign  of  Queen 
Victoria  we  have  seen  the  rise  of  another 
nationni  movement,  the  aasomption  by 
the  democracy  of  the  power  in  the  St^te. 
Political  power  once  theirs,  we  have  aeen 
thn  people  thirsting  for  education,  for  cul- 
turo.  Now,  it  is  indeed  retiiarkahlp  that 
with  this  again  we  have  a  frt«h  develop- 
ment of  music.  For,  wher-.-aB  Hiindel  was 
put  to  straits,  even  in  a  tatliedral  town, 
for  someone  to  sing  a  choiuspnrt  that  he 
might  judge  of  the  effect  ('  Yes,  1  can  sing 
at  sight,'  the  man  replied  to  the  furious 
composer,  'but  not  aXJirgl  sight! ')  we,  not 
miich  more  than  a  century  I Atpr,  can  sum- 
mon, if  we  like  to  get  a  room  large  enough 
for  them,  4,000  or  fi, 000  amateur  vocalists, 
in  anypart  of  England,  at  a  week's  notice, 
cooipet«nt  to  perfonu  most  difficult  music. 
Our  educational  code  demands  music  as  a 
necessary  part  of  oducjition  ;  we  have  a 
new  musical  method,  tlmt  of  the  Tonic 
So[-/fi  SjfKlem,  which  enables  thousands 
on  thousands  who  have  but  limitied  time 
to  gain  n  knowledge  of  all  the  simpler 
cffncts  of  vocal  music.  Our  church  choirs 
ar?  full  anil  overflowing.  Musical  festivals 
of  colossal  dimensions  are  hiJd  trienniiilly 
ill  a  dozen  places  iu  England,  on  a  scale 
that  no  continental  nation  can  dream  of 
rivalling.  Wi-  have  thrne  or  four  great 
musical  si^hoola  :  the  Royal  Acu<lemy,  the 
Itoyal  College,  and  the  groat  school  due 
to  the  munifioMice  of  the  city  of  London, 
the  Guildiudl  School ;  and  all  these  and 
ot  hers  aw  crowded,  uid  overcrowded,  with 
scholars. 

Is  it  merely  accidental,  this  contrast, 
which  has  just  been  made  apparent,  with 
the  time  of  the  Georges,  and  with  other 
nations  less  free  than  ourselves?  Or  is  it 
not  true  what  Solon,  Fytbagfirns.  Plato, 
•nd  the  rest  of  the  grand  (ireckssaid,  that 
music  is  tJie  grand  educational  agent  for 


all  who  wirii  to  elevate  the  soul,  (o  » I 
ordinate  the   faculties,  to  huinaiiiie  tk  | 
pas»ons,  and  to  stjr  the  inteUect  I    Vi 
believe  thst  it  is  true  ;   that  fiT>iD  Lod 
Chesterfield,  who  forl^ide  his  son  to  d* 
grade  himself  by  learning  the  violin, » I 
Prince  Alliert  and  Mr.  tiladstonr,  who  ix  \ 
our  time  (after  the  fashion  of  Pythoeont) 
have  been  accustomed  to  sweep  the  cot 
wchs  from  their  brain  with  music,  am!  witb 
music  to  nerve  thcmselvcB  for  fruahlabuud, 
tliere  is  a  gretit  gulf  fixed.     TIih  one  liiH- 
educated  witli  all  bis  learning ;  he  has  pot ' 
out  an  eye  or  cut  off  a  limb  of  the  minij ; 
be  is  self-blinded,  one^uded.     The  olltM 
knows,  with  Plato,  that '  every  particlf  <i 
human  life  has  need  of  rhythm  and  tisT' 
mony.' 

It  is  sometimes  convenient  t«  draw  op 
ft  short  list  of  a  few  of  the  l(e»t  books  ia 
any  art,  in  case  a  student  may  not  beaUt 
readily  to  consult  a  master  in  his  xtndiM. 
The  follnwingare useful  books, puMtibNl in 
recent  years,  ontlie  theory  of  music;  i?af- 
tiioiiy,  SirG.  A.  Macfarreii;  Ctntnterpeiid, 
8irO.  A-  Miicfarren  ;  by  far  tb«  beat  aarf 
most  consislf  lit  musical  works  on  the  snh- 
ject,  euibudyiug  iii  a  practical  form  tbeeX' 
celleiit  theories  of  I>ay.  With  ibrae,  Cc 
students  preferring  tlie  ordinanr  viawSM 
music,  and  aiming  merely  at  gainingaboi^ 
of  good  grauimatical  rules,  m»y  be  mm- 
tinned  tlio  7'rmuite  on  Uarmotty  by  Df. 
■Stainer.  Banister's  J/wne  is  a  compn- 
hensive  little  book,  giving  a  glanco  orar 
thewhole  field.  Prout  on /nffrtumMUafMa, 
Higgs  on  Fiiff'if-,  Stainrr  on  ContponfM. 
and  St^ne  on  the  fhynrttl  Bomm  ofJImtie, 
are  four  of  Novello's  primers,  of  gratt  raJw 
and  merely  nominal  price.  Six-  Ltetnrm 
on  //(irniony,  by  Sir  ti.  A.  Uocfarreo.  is 
a  book  richly  repaying  the  student.  Of 
histories,  the  recent  English  traaslatjim<( 
Naumann  is  very  good ;  and  the  alight  lit* 
volume  of  Bonavia  Hunt,  a  weU-arraBgel 
comi>endium  of  dales,  with  remarks  M 
them,  is  useful  in  its  way.  Tlie  two  *er\tt 
of  Ltclurr.t  on  MvjsicrU  lli»l^>ry,  by  John 
Hullah,  are  priceless,  Killmors's  //uf<^ 
of  Pinnoffyrl*  Jfw*t>  (Sonnnnschein)  a  ci- 
tremely  good.  In  acoustical  theory  Hi*B- 
holta on  SitieiUiotu  of  Tnnr  (tr.  Ktlis)biui- 
rivalled,  TyndftU's  .Smnid  is  very  valasU^ 
iSeillf^-  Taylor's  work  is  highly  interestia^ 
The  Tmiifi  Sfil'fa  works  by  Curw«D  »« 
easily  obtainable,  anil  oxirvinely  eat^  tt 
understand.  A  Sol-/a  harmony  am  ■ 
counterpoint  are  also  done,  but  studcnti 
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mttai  Mmmt  work  would  probubly 

Uie  nsosl  notation, 
An  attempt  to  show  how  Jii  tvudiin;; 
bildivu  the -pianoforte  a  i^eiiuiiiH  know- 
id^e  of  tlie  rudiments  of  niusic,  of  the 
lOwer  to  writ^"  it  down,  and  of  its  niean- 
ig  to  th«  mind  may  1*  given,  hy  adopting 
M  educntinnnl  principlcM  of  the  Kinder- 
vtra  Systi'iD  (q.tr.),  in  due  to  iL  Koatlcy 
[aar«;  and  a  ^nuluutad  Hurii'S  of  six  small 
wks  (un<l«!r  tlw.  tiiiv  uf  tin-  A/udcinn) 
uwyiag  on  a  Htuiilar  view,  suj;gcsl,iii^' 
MmM  of  Ktudy,  and  analysing  tlic  |i!cm:i;is 


(.•li«eeii,  has  be«n  pnxluiW  hy  Ri<ll<-y  Pren- 
lii*.  Ttii-SG  works  will  probably  !»■  found  of 
«roat  use  by  teachers  nitInT  Umn  by  stu- 
(Icnls,  oil  acL-ounI  of  the  fre»hiit-sa  i)(  thi-ir 
view  of  the  subject  For  those  whodt-sire  to 
penetrate  the  my8terie«of  the  pnyi'hology  of 
music,  the  B€«rct»of  its  construction,  there 
is  really  only  onngood  book,  t.he//irH((*«»t 
a7ui  Metrik  of  Ilauptmarin,  of  which  tlin 
English  trunslation,  by  Ucathcote  and 
Moore.  a| (pen r«l  at  thebc^-iniiin^of  I8**t*. 
TIh's*"  last  three  works  we  published  by 
Sonnenscliein  .fe  Co.     (.V«  SlMiIXK.) 
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Kationiil  Art  Training  School— This 
khoot  n  ft  dev^ilopnieiit  of  the  former 
Bohoo)  of  Draign  and  Central  School  of 
Art  at  Somprspt,  TIou»e,  and  its  ippcial 
oljw*  is  the  traiiiin;^  of  art  tcai'liirs  of 
lodi  SL'xt^,  of  fifsigiicrs,  ftTifi  of  art  wtirk- 
meiL,  to  whom  fiurilities  and  asKistimce  are 
■SordMl  in  tliL'  tihape  of  scholarships, 
msiiitenauce  allowancex.  And  conipletn  or 
puti^l  reuiiasiun  of  ftrs.  A  si^liool  for 
li»  instruction  in  art  of  gpneral  studeiits 
<•  Utachi'd  to,  and  «nrvee  as  a  prnutiaing 
•chooi  for,  the  ttwining  nchool.  In  1853 
*1*  *rhool  was  removml  from  Somi^rKBt 
ilvme  to  MarlLorou];]!  House,  and  ofH-iied 
Wider  the  desijfiiation  of  '  National  Train- 
ifigSchooI  of  Art.'  In  1856-S7  the  school 
*M  tnuixfeny^  to  South  Kensington.  In 
li"i3  a  xystem  of  scholarships  was  estab- 
tiiiiw!, open tocandidaticsfrom local  schools. 
In  Isri,  with  ■  Ticw  to  enable  the  school 
lo  fulfil  m»R!  efficiently  ile  primary  object 
^f  training  mui(ter:<  for  art  schools  it  was 
iDunJ  opcoouityto  impose  an  examination 
iMfor  aJ]  candidatf-s  for  admission,  and 
b)  ma3i«  certain  aitcimtionic  in  the  rugu- 
ubns  of  the  aohonls,  introducing  pay- 
bonis  on  reralta. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  as  follows, 
iiigb  it  is  undfiratoud  that  it  is  not  pro- 
ive  in  the  order  in  which  ihi-  stigos 
DAtned  :  (1)  linear  dmwing  by  aid  of 
itnts,   including;  linear  geometry, 
>1   and   machine   drawing,    per- 
Ivc,  d«tulH  of  architecture,  and  seio- 
aptiT ;   (2)  frpehand  outline  drawing  of 
id  Inmui  from  flat  examples  or  copies  ; 
frerhand   outline  drawing   hxttn  the 
nd  ' ;  (i)  sluiding  from  flat  examples 
oofiie* ;  (S)  tfaading  from  the  '  round  ' 


or  solid  forms  and  drapery  ;  (B)  drawing 
the  human  figure  and  animal  forms  from 
cnpieg  ;  (7)  drawing  flowers,  folitige,  and 
objects  of  natural  history  from  copies  ; 
(S)  drawing  the  human  H^uro  or  aniniol 
tortns  from  the  'round'  or  nature;  (9) 
anatomical  studies,  drawn  or  modelled  ; 
(10)  drawing  flowers,  foliage,  tandscaps 
details,  and  objectsof  natumlliistory,  from 
nature:  (I  I)  painting  ornament  from  flat 
e.xamples  ;  (12)  painting  onianient  from 
the  cast,  &e.  ;  {I'd)  painting  (general) 
from  flat  examples  or  copies,  flowers,  atill- 
life.  and  landscupes  ;  (14)  pointing  (gene- 
f  ral)  direct  from  nature,  flowers,  or  still- 
life,  latidscapos,  and  drapeir  ;  (15)  paint- 
ing from  nature  groups  of  still-life,  flowers, 
&c.,  as  compositions  of  colour  ;  (Ifi)paint- 
ing  the  human  figure  or  animals  in  mono- 
chrome from  casts :  (17)  painting  tho 
human  figure  or  animals  in  colour ;  (If*) 
modelliriK  ornament  ;  (19)  mo<lelling  the 
human  figure  or  animals  and  dnipery  ; 
('20)  roodplling  fruits,  flowers,  foliage,  ic, 
from  nature;  \21)t.inie  sketches  in  clay 
of  the  human  figure  or  animals  from 
nature  ;  (132)  elpmentary  design,  includ- 
ing stuities  treating  natural  objects  orna- 
mentally, ornamental  arrangements  to  fill 
given  spaces  in  monochrome  or  modellul, 
ornamental  flrrangenients  to  till  giv*n 
fipaops  in  <!olour,  and  studies  of  historic 
styles  of  ornament  drawn  or  modelled  ; 
(23)  applied  designs,  technical  or  mia- 
cellaneouB  studies,  including  macliliie 
or  mechanic  a!  drawirig,  plan  drawijig, 
mapping,  and  surveys  done  from  measure- 
ment of  actual  niacliines,  buildings,  &C., 
archit^cturuJ  design,  ornamental  design, 
as  applied  to  decorative  or  indubtnalvtV, 


d  Qguro  compontion,  and  ornAmentel 
lesign  with  fignrm,  as  applied  to  dmora- 
tivn  or  indaetriAl  Art,  both  flAt  and  in 
rplicf. 

Ortifiiratiui  of  wmpnU'iiny  to  tnuh 
thf!  Klllljl^lTt!l  incluili^l  in  tln-stt  twimty- 
liiw!  BtAgCJi  of  iiiKtmoUon  lire  givwi  t«) 
.ii(U<ktt4s  vfhi!  paas  the  nwHHisary  i^xmni- 
uulioua,  iiiui  are  ouIImI  (a)  tlie  prpUiuinary 
or  Art  CliiM  Tiitflii-r's  C*rti(iirat«,  uud 
(6)  Art  CLTtilwat^-n  of  tho  Third  Grade. 

Vatioual  Education  League  (The)  was 
foundrid  in  Itinningham  id  the  Murly 
part  of  IS6'J,  its  primary  object  being  '  to 
socura  the  wlucntion  of  every  child  in 
Rn][rln,nd  And  WaleE.'  This  it  wac  pro- 
p«si-tl  to  cHbct  by  ttin  following  iiiciin* : 
(1)  liieiil  autlioritir*  to  l)r  Pon)|irtllt-d  by 
law  to  »«!  that  sutKciont  scliool  ncooninio- 
dalioii  is  provitlfsi  for  evnry  child  in  their 
diHliiot  ;  (i)  tlie  L'ost  of  fouDding  and 
Iti'Uiit.'liiiiii;'  such  sdiouls  UB  might  be  re- 
quii'ed  Ui  iie  jirovidwl  out  of  lhelo«Ll  riil&B, 
sunj'li'inputed  by  Govoniiueul  grants  ;  (3) 
all  w.'hool8  aidi'd  by  looal  rat««  lo  lie  under 
the  DtanAgeiuent  of  the  local  autliaritiee, 
(ind  subject  to  tJoveniment  inspection  ; 
(4)  itll  sehools  nidod  by  local  nttcs  to  be 
linjiectarinn  ;  (.'■)  to  all  schools  aided  by 
local  ratfs  udmission  to  be  free  ;  (0)  adiool 
accomriiodntioii  being  provided,  the  State 
or  local  nutiioritics  to  hfivc  power  to  com- 
pel the  (ittendftiiec  of  children  of  suitable 
ftgn  not  olherwise  receiving  education. 
At  thi^  lirvt  anniial  meeting,  which  was 
hi-ld  in  IlimiinghFim  on  OotolM-r  !2,  1869, 
Mr.  (iRorgi-  I)ixon,  H.P.,  the  nriginiitor 
of  the  niaveinL'tit,  wiui  unnnimouKly  elected 
[ir<«id<-nl.  Th«  mport,  which  was  adopted, 
net  fortJi  tJmt  the  LL'agui!  wiis  foniicd  In 
MinseijueiiL't^  of  the  alaniiing  stiile  of  igno- 
rance rei'enled  by  Uie  inveatigatiims  of  the 
Manchester  and  Biriiiitighain  EiluciLtion 
Aid  Societies.  In  MaiicheeWr  and  Sul- 
forditwas  ascertained  the  nundivrof  chil- 
dren between  three  and  twelve  yeara  of 
age,  of  all  classes,  was  100,000,  and  that 
of  these  only  5S,000  were  on  the  books  of 
the  elementflry  schools,  while  the  average 
att«Ddancc  was  no  more  than  y.'^.OOO.  In 
Birmingham  the  cjise  was  still  worse. 
The  Dumber  of  children  in  that  town  be- 
tween the  ages  of  three  and  fifteen  was 
45,056,  and  of  thcso  1 7,023  were  at  scliool, 
6,S37  wore  at  work,  and  ai,(J90  were 
nmther  at  school  nor  at  work.  Nor  did 
the  cose  end  herp,  for  it  was  fotind  that 
thi?  education  of  those  at  school  wa»  most 


imsatisbctory.    From  indep«nd«ot  m 
tjgations  madn  in  London  it  vm*  «ai\ 
tluit  thenp  were    bctwwn    150.000 
200,000  childix^n  wHthout  the  oMUit 
odncntian.     Tlieso  fact«,  and  m»ny  ntlint 
which  hod  bocn  laborioatly  eollccled,W 
to  the  inferencu  Uiat  (hn  voluntary  xpt^ 
had   foiled,  and  that  justicn  an<l  vxjr- 
dieney  alike  doDanded  that  a  natMod 
system  should  be  wtablidiied.     Hence  tht 
fomation   of  tlie   League.     It  vas  «&- 
naunoed  at  the  meeting  to  which  ttt9- 
ence  has  been  made,  that  the  Leagw 
been  joined  by  3,500  persons,  incladiig' 
forty  members  of  the  House  of  Commoot 
and    between  300  and    400  minislen  rf 
religion.    The  Lf«gue  carried  on  an  actiw 
propaganda  for   several    years,  bfanctx* 
being  <stnbliebed  in  every  town  of  iia- 
portance  in  the  kingdom.     It  took  a  Imp- 
ing pLrt  in  the  pcipulur  opposition  totb 
twenty-fifth  clause  of  Mr.  Fontcr'a  Ed«- 
caticin   Act  (the  daose  aanoticming  U* 
payment  of  Goveniroeat  grtnlH  to  d«iiaMi- 
national  schools),  to  which  ihi-  Nodow 
formists  especially  wereavente.    In  M 
1 877,    its     main    objects     having 
Achieved,  the  League   was   ConnaUy 
solved.     The  immediate  conseqveDM 
the  formation  of  the  League  waa  die 
blisbment  of   n   rival  orgauisatioa, 
A'iUional  Edueotifin  Union,  wbidi  bad  i 
hcadquart^-rs  at  Manchester.     Tbe 
congress  of  this  body  was   held  in  ths* 
city  on  Sni-emher  3,  1869,  the  late  Esrf 
of  Uarrowby  pmsiding.     Its  avowed  cb' 
ject  WU8  '  to  secitre  tho  primary  edncatioff 
of  every  cliild  by  judiciously  supplemcstr, 
ing  the  present  denominational  syxton  <^ 
education  ; '  and   in    the  report   it  wa* 
stated  tliat  the  fonuntion  of  the  Natioiislj 
LiHigue  in  tiupport  of  secular  edacatiod 
necensitjited  '  a  union  of  all  in  Earoor  of] 
denottii  national  teaclitng.*  I 

Kational  Education  Union  {The).  S^] 
National  Kdul-atios  Lkaock.  i 

National  Schools. — Schools  of  lhe>'»' 
tional  Society  (7. ['.).  See ai&o  Ch^sstncif 
TION  and  CoiiK. 

National  Society.— The 'National  So- 
ciety for  Promoting  the  Educnliouof  tW 
Poor  in  the  Principles  of  the  Eslablisb^ 
Church  throughout  England  and  Wall* 
grew  out  of  tie  labours  of  Dr.  BelL  I* 
wus  founded  in  1811,  and  incorporated  1* 
1817.  The  object  is  dnlined  by  iu  t)tl» 
To  carry  "ut  this  object  it  stinore  toettalr 
lishschooIs.andtopravidesuitAble 
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tlicni,  and,  anoo  Itonril  KcIiooIk,  niHvn- 
eily  nosKctarinn,  liavr:  ho:^oiiii<  n  Inrgc 
ctor  in  pnpulnr  r!ilui--nl.ion,  it  has  Binphn' 
1  iUi(itH.-liini.ti»iiinfii.v(mrQf  dJKtinctiTu 
li;;iuuK  t<™cliin};.  Thn  contifrtion of  tin? 
cietywitli  tlieRsluliliiilnslC'liuri'hfilnwHi 
itA  disposal  a  powi-rful  unil  fiir-n'uuliing 
j^niaatioii,  and  ilti|{rowLh  wuK,  tliTTtifore, 
»pid.  Ill  1812  llwi*  were  litlytwo 
lools,  widi  S,6'20  pupiU  in  union  with  it : 
Bxt  yeiw  there  were  230  seliooU  with 
),4tt4  tcholare;  nnd  now  wore  than  half 
I  elementAr}'  schools  of  th«  country  are 
i>n.ficctpH  with  it.  The  training  of  teachers 
pgnn  in  a  hamhle  way  at  tlie  Centml 
lonU  in  l}aldwin'ii  (Jnrrii'ns,  Umy's  Inn 
in,  hut  with  the  iiicri-aJiing  nijrnher  of 
dIs,  and  the  cornKKfiifnt  inrreUisiiig 
iMind  for  (lualificil  mnsti^rs  and  mis- 
jwra,  tJin  Sofidty  eitjiblishpil  unt-  aftnr 
IB  olhrT.  livf-  inntitutioiis,  whith  up  to 
,887  havt-  triiin«a  S,296  stiul.-iitg.  Thrwi 
(lii«se  iiistilutionH — St.  Murk's,  Chi^lsea, 
nd  St.  Jolm'n,  Ba-ltiTSea,  for  niitflterB,  and 
Vhiu-latida  for  niiBtresws — atill  exial. 
Tic  other  church  colleges  are  not  under 
llio  <lirectiou  of  the  Society,  but  It  ujakes 
Ibtim  a  grant  for  e«ich  of  their  students 
thn  passes  the  archhishopa'  examination  in 
Ecriptnre.  When  tlie  Coniuult*e  of  Coun^ 
was  appointed  in  1831),  it  proposed  to 
'lish  A  SiAte  training;  coUej^.  hut<  the 
opposed  tlie  proposal  with  a  vigour 
almost  wrecked  the  (.Jovemuient  of 
Mrllionmp.  The  ground  of  oppnsi' 
wtx  twofold:  in  the  first  plnci^  Dis- 
■ina  student*  wcrp  to  he  tjinght  religion 
kv  Uieir  own  tniniKt.erH,  and  in  the  next 
lb*  Cbarch  clniniiyl  under  thts  canons  of 
■IBW  m  niono])oly  of  the  functions  of 
taitiinj;  and  lictmKingteiwIiprs.  For  some 
t<ine  thi'  (Xintroviiwy  rapud  in  Piirliiitnent 
«wl  Uw  pr«!».  By  drivwing  the  nttpntion 
of  UiuruhtiK'ii  vi-ry  forcilily  to  the  claims 
((the  National  Sot-ii.-ly,  it  largely  increased 
tb«  fwids  of  th(t  inHtitution.  In  lt(;i8-.'ti) 
tbr  iuconio  from  donations  and  suliscrip- 
ti«M  ma  2,8-12/.  ;  in  1839-40  it  was 
l*,339/L  Theuomial  inwinie  is  nowatiout 
J3,000f.  Before  1839  theru  was  no  uni- 
fondly  in  the  teriuK  on  which  schools 
»WB  affiliated  to  the  8<»cicly  ;  in  many 
«•»«  the  desire  of  tins  nmimgi-rB  for  nffi- 
iaa  was  considered  snfficient  guariint<'** 
tlie  nature  of  tlie  inalruction  to  lie 
Since  1839,  however,  tlie  Society 
n><)nired  the  insertion  in  tbu  trust 
of  any  school  aekiii};  to  be  united  to 


the  Society,  of  a  clause  providing  ttiat  tlio 
school  shall  Iw  condvictwl  'according  ti> 
thn  principles,  ond  in  fiirtheran«i  of  the 
<'nds  and  designs'  of  thn  Society.  In  the 
statixtics  of  the  Edtication  U'-piirtiiicnt 
tht?n!  is  no  distinction  nuidt>  bi'twccn 
Church  schools  iitfiliatcil  to  tlie  Sociiity, 
and  those  not  so  uililiated.  Tlie  Bluts 
Book  for  1 8«(  gives  the  number  of  Church 
schools  in  England  and  Wales  as  11,864, 
providing  accumnioilation  for  2,1)48,673 
children,  with  2,13G,i9i  on  the  rolls,  and 
1,634,354  in  averaife  attendance.  Their 
income  was  133,159^.  from  endowments, 
58R,9fiO/.  from  voluntary  contributions, 
f*69,02C/.  from  fees.  1,344,11.';;.  from  <iov- 
cmment  grants,  and  3;t,732/,  from  other 
source-s.  TbeiSociety'scharterof  incorpora- 
tion provides  that  the  Archliishop  of  Can- 
terbury sliiill  lip  the  president,  and  that '  the 
Archbishop  of  York  an<l  all  Uie  bisliops, 
unci  ten  other  persons  Ixiing  either  tempo- 
ral peers  or  privy  eouncillors,'  shall  Ije  vice- 
presidents.  TIieRev.JamesDuiican,M.A., 
is  the  secretary,  and  the  offices  are  iu  the 
Broiid  Sanctuary,  Westminster. 

ITatioual  Unioii  of  Elementuy 
Teachera  (N.U.E.T.).— Before  ls;o  each 
class  of  teachers— British,  Church,  and 
W'osleyan — hail  an  a^ociatiou  of  its  own. 
Tht'se  were,  separately,  l«to  weak  to  in- 
llut^nce  public  opinion :  indeed,  they  ap- 
peared to  e\ist  chiefly  to  discuss  methods 
of  teachinft,  «nd  to  provide  opportunities 
for  sociii!  intercourse.  Thepiissing  of  the 
Education  Act.  by  enlarging  the  scope  of 
education,  quickened  professional  spirit, 
ftiLfl  made  teacheis  think  more  of  their 
common  interests  than  of  their  denomina- 
tional differences.  The  leaders  of  the  as- 
sociations consequently  held  several  meet- 
ings at  King's  College,  London,  t.o  discuss 
the  basis  for  a  National  Union  of  Ele- 
mentary Teachers.  Fmm  the  first  it  wjts 
n^Bolvpfl  that  the  union  should  bo  one  of 
associations,  and  not  of  iniHvidual  mem- 
hers,  and  that  each  associiiti on  should  con- 
sist of  the  tj-achers  of  a  particular  district, 
not  of  a  particular  sect.  In  1870  there 
were  26  associations,  with  400  nieuibera. 
By  infil  the  Union  had  grown  to  321 
associations,  with  1.1, ITS  members.  Then 
then-  was  an  Increase  in  the  annual  sub- 
scriptions, which  led  to  a  fitlUngotl'in  llie 
nnnibcrs.  In  1884  there  was  a  furUier 
iiicreiwe  in  the  suliscriplion,  but  as  tlie 
additional  sum  wnfitoformal>gal  Defence 
Fuiul — A  very  tangible  liuw^^i — \.\w.  Vma 


o(  rneiubers  wm  only  t<-nip<iniry.  Al  tlie 
eiid  of  ISSd  llier«i  were  ^14  iinsomtioiiti, 
with  12,+31  members,  Coniu-clfd  with 
the  N.U.RT.  tliere  area  "Tiiiolierii'  Bwne- 
voleot  Fund,'  a  'Teachers'  Orphanage  and 
Orphan  FuTid,'  and  a  'Teachers'  Provident 
Society.'  The  Bonevoleiit  Fund  grants 
trmporary  relief  iq  cmc«  of  distreK,  ill- 
luisji,  Fwicidcnt,  or  Moddvn  Btnergency.  give* 
Innnit  f<>r  uhnrt  pnriod*.  mnk^  grants  to 
widowK,  and  pnyx  niinuititv  to  inciipiu;i' 
tnUvl  tiaichi-w.  Tlin  Orphanage  and  Or^ 
pliuTi  Fund  mnintiiins  an  nrplian  si^hnnt  for 
boys  at  Fecklimii  Rv",  •!"!  unother  for  I 
girls  at  Sheffield,  iinc!  payn  'lunne  allow-  I 
ances'  when  the  orphann  an!  living  with 
firiende.  The  Provident  Society  offei'S 
means  whereby  teachers  can  he,  in  sickness 
or  old  age,  beyond  the  need  of  benevolence. 
The  offices  of  the  Union  aie  at  30  Fleet 
Btnet,  nnd  the  Oeneral  Secretary  is  Mr. 
T.  R,  Hfller. 

HattOQftl  Union  for  Improving  the 
Education  of  Women.  Sr-e  Eduoatioh  of 
Uiiii.s. 

Nationi.     Sr.^  Rectiib. 

Natural  Aptitude,  Natural  Talent.— 
By  theiu-  tftrnis  is  imuint  a  s[M!cinl  degree 
of  innati!  i.'upiitiity  for  soinc  pfirtiaulnr 
mmlf  of  intj'llectual  or  practicul  activity. 
Thus  WI3  npsik  of  ii  natural  aptitude  for 
scii^ntilic  discovery,  the  study  of  languages, 
artistic  design,  or  niechnnicul  contrivance. 
Such  original  aptitude  ooininonly  involves 
not  merely  a  supericjr  degree  of  mental 
power  of  a  Rpeuial  kind,  but  a  high  degree 
of  perfection  of  one  or  more  of  the  organs 
of  sense  and  of  the  luusculnr  organs.  It 
also  implies  a  predominiint  ta£te  for  and 
impulse  kiwards  the  particular  pursuit. 
Individuals  diffei-widely  in  their  particular 
aptitudes,  and  these  diSerences  cunstitute 
much  of  what  we  mean  by  individuality 
on  it*  intellectual  aide.  As  the  history 
of  great  men  tells  us,  natural  aptitucles 
ftra  fre^uftntly  inherited,  It  Wioves  the 
«du<utor  to  make  a  careful  study  and 
ectimote  of  the  natural  aptitudes  of  chil- 
dren, so  as  to  adapt  the  course  of  educa- 
tion to  some  "xtcnt  to  these.     {See  Indi- 

VinVALjry  and  OltHJISALITT,) 

Natural  Philosophy.    .S'f  Phtbics. 

Nature  is  th"  name  of  the  sum  total 
of  the  processes  and  laws  of  thn  materia) 
world  in  which  we  live.  It  is  a  sphere 
which  contrasts  with  that  of  conscious  and 
purposive  human  action.  Hence  nature 
is  commonly  opposed  to  art,  which  is  ac- 


tion rlaborattnl  tnt4  a  mtionn)  mi 
Al!  that  ia  instinctive  in  ourselves 
frrrt-d  Ui  luilui'e  as  itA  sourcv,  kimI  di 
Ruished  from  that  which  is  At^\ 
produced  by  the  art  of  raluontion, 
use  Mr.  tJalton's  antithesis,  by  nu 
Nature  is  a  term  that  has  pUyed  a 
siderable  part  both  in  etliic»l  and  ed' 
tional  writings.  The  precept 'follow 
ture '  has  Ix-Rn  creeled  by  ancient  and 
modern  moralists  into  the  ultiraftte  m 
principle.  And  niodwu  pffid«go^ 
ings  are  full  of  reference*  to  nstUK 
lier  methods  of  teaching  as  our 
mo<lel.  ft  is  probable  that  the 
fretfueiitly  used  in  this  connection  i 
certain  degree  of  vaguencasa.  The 
of  the  educator  is,  /incn  Jloiissraiu,  to 
good  the  deficieiicica  of  natum,  Lr.  th« 
Spontaneous  tendencies  of  the  chilli,  aail 
to  a  considerable  extent  to  opjmm  and 
counteract  its  forces.  In  order  to  ih)  lliit, 
however,  he  must  carpfully  study  tie 
workings  of  nature,  and  adjust  hia  pt»- 
ceHiire  to  its  unalterable  laws.  ThW  it 
is  a  fixed  principle  in  modern  wlucatun 
that  the  order  of  instruction  must  foU«> 
that  of  the  development  of  the  cluM't 
faculties  (we  Ordrr  of  Stcdies).  'tit 
teacher  must,  therefore,  work  witli  natv^ 
that  is,  according  to  natural  and  unalter 
ahle  conditions,  even  though  he  aims  <* 
an  ideal  result  far  above  the  reach  M 
nature's  unaided  powers.  (.Sw  for  a  au^ 
ful  analysis  of  Uie  t*^rm  '  Nature'  MilW 
article  '  Nature '  in  his  Eiiutyi  on  HA- 
giun  ;  ef.  Payne,  Contriitutiont  (»  Jl* 
Scii^ncf  of  Edtication,  tha^.  rii, ;  and  CoiO" 
payr^,  Cotira  dr  IV-l.  p,  21.) 

Navy  (Education  for  the).    Sr.t  Boc- 
cATios  FOR  TUB  Navy. 

Needlework. — (l.\  In  the  teheme  of 
public  elementary  education  nwdlework 
is  obligatory  for  girls  in  day-schciohi,  sot 
it  is  frequently  ta.ken  up  by  boys  as  v^ 
One  of  the  conditions  required  to  lie  fo^ 
filled  by  a  school  in  order  to  cmtitte  it  t« 
,  an  annual  PaHiamentnrygratit  is,  that ti« 
Department  must  be  satisfied  '  tlial  the 
girls  (in  a  day-school)  are  taught  pl>il> 
needlework  and  cutting-out  aa  rart  of  thfi 
ordinary  course  of  instruction  '(iVncCeJ'i 
Art.  96  (A) ).     Tlie  grant  for  needlewotk 
is  Is.,  and  it  is  calctilat«d  on  the  averse* 
attendance  of  girls  only,  unless  the  boy* 
are  taught  the    subject  (Art.  !0G  (')  )• 
In  IftSG  the  grant  of  ia.  under  this  arti* 
was  earned  in  11,481  scfaooU  and  cUhC 


■75  per  cent.),  and  hj  an  avpragp  at- 
>u<taiiee  of  883,41.'* ;  it  wa«  not  OJirrK'd  in 
■4  schools  arifl  clashes  (!!-3'>  prr  cent.,). 
inEaut  boys  obtaine'l  a  fair  xlinrc  of  , 
gnat  ;  out  of  an  arf^i-ngi^  atU^nitiiuci!  I 
538,593  boys  tho  Knint  was  ciinii'd  l>y  i 
22,3rKS  (HOOT  per  CMit.)  In  s<!Iick)1ii  tor 
ld«r  Kchnlnn  alRO  tliBW  niiiy  Iw  olit«in«l 
t  similar  grant  of  In.,  cnkulattHi  «ti  lliK 
.vtingv  attcndiiiti'e  «f  jfirU  only  (Art, 
09  (ri);  aiid  neeiUpwork  la  oue  ol  the 
ecv^t^nisefl  ehua  bubject«  for  whicb  there 
a*jr  be  obtaixied  'a  grant  ou  examiiiAtioa 
mouutiiig  to  la.  or  2«.  for  e^ch  subject, 
(  the  Inspector's  report  on  tlie  examina- 
ion  is  fair  or  good '  (Art..  10!)  (/) ),  but 
his  grant  cnnaot  be  ohtainfirf  along  with 
Ji«  gr»nt  untlnr  Art.  lOa  (r).  In  I8«ll 
iie  grant  under  Art.  lO'J  (r)  was  rfi^ora- 
D^nded  on  acooiiiit  of  the  girls  in  10,193 
5H'74  ptT  Cfsnt.)  dc|«irtments  ;  it  was  rot 
id  in  560  dcjMirtraents  (3'14  per  t-ont.), 
ith  iin  avf-raye  attemliintT!  of  21,3:^6 
I-rt4  per  <wnt.);  thu  reiiiuimler  of  tlio 
bchiMis  rligil»le  fur  u  j{ra,nt  for  ti«Hl)pwork 
E,809  (3S-r2  per  eenl.),  with  an  uvcriige 
lU«ndftU«e  of  C81,080  (58-80  pt-r  t-'eiit.), 
BiMle  tlietr  claim  for  it  as  a  cluss  subject 
nnder  Art,  lOU  {/)  vi.  '  It  is  the  amaller 
■chooU  that  eluiiu  for  needlework  under 

ArL  109(c),  tlieaveraK'-'""'""'""'^'"'  ^"'7' 

ment"  per  ecboo!  under  thJa  artiule  being 

43  sa  ^:;aiii8l  100,  the  avemge  for  tiulioola 

clMining  grant  as  a  class  suljjeet'  [Itiijitirt 

tor  IS86-8T,  p.  xxl.)     Tlie  i-equirements 

o(  Ih:  Code  are  set  forth  in  Schedule  III., 

Bud  the  Department  is  of  opinion  that 

'the  obligatorjr  pnrt«  contAin    no  more 

wo(pli  than  can  lie  fairly  niaatorerl  by  any 

I  iprU'  sobofil  in  which  four  hours  weekly 

liavebcen  devoted  to  this  subject '(/i^ryiin-f, 

18B6-ST, '  MinuU'.i  and  Instruct  ions,'  sent. 

42,  p.  169).      In  thi?  first  two  stiinclnrds 

bwuiniiig,   staiming,    and  falling   nrp  ro- 

<|iured.      Standard    TIL  adds    stitching, 

Hwing-on    atraight,   herring-lHine  stit<ih 

4uly  on  canvas  or  llunmd),  and  sirnpln 

jviiiiig  (ou  canvas).     Standard  IV.  in- 

'uces    gatiieriiig,    stitljng-in,    buttoii- 

;,  and  sewing  un  buttons,  wiUi  xiinpl<! 

'Bvkiii-4  (''()   canvas),   plain    daraiiig  (as 

thin  places)  in  atucking-web  material, 

herring-bone  patch  (at  least  3  inches 

i)  on  coarse  llannel.     Standard  V. 

f<<|sins  the  running  of  a  tuck,  plain  dam- 

■(of  a  bole  in  stockiug-web  material,  and 

[Utfaing  in  calico  and  tlaunel.  Standards 

VLuuI  Vll.add  wlap-alilcb  and  setting- 


on  frill,  with  plain  darning  un  coarse  linen, 
and  patching  in  pi'int.  Besides,  garments 
must  be  shown  in  each  stJindard,  in  tha 
Slime  condition  as  when  ciiniii!et«l  by  thi» 
!icJioInr5:  in  Stjmdurd  III.,  stiy  a  pinaforo, 
shift,  or  apron;  in  Stmidnrtla  IV,  luid  V., 
say  a  plain  ni^ht-shij't,  ni^ht-gown,  or 
ppLtieuat ;  in  Sliimlnrds  VI. , and  V'll.,  say 
a  Uiby's  night-gown  or  child's  froek.  In 
Stuudard  V.  I'tittlng-out  is  reached,  the 
requirement  being  the  cutting  out  of  any 
gac-mentv  such  as  is  ret|uired  in  Standard 

III.  ;    in  Standards  VI.  and    VII.  the 
catting  out  of  any  under-gamient  for  mak- 
ing up  in  Standard  IV.    In  the  first  tiii-eai 
standards  each  giirraent  must  l)c  entirely 
made  by  its  own  Sfnitdard ;   in  Standard 

IV,  and  upwards  ea?h  girl  must  present* 
garment  niiide  by  herself.  Further,  knit- 
ting is  included,  and  runs  through  tlie 
griides  of  comforters,  nmlTatees,  socks, 
Ktockings,  and  thr  like.  The  pupil-tnachera' 
(girls)  reijuirements,  which  are  also  sut 
forth  in  Schedule  III.,  correspond  largely 
with  the  four  highest  Htondanbi  of  tho 
giria'  and  infanla'  departuieuts,  but  are 
some«'hat  tuore  ailvanoed.  My  Lords 
Bpeeially  urge  that  '  the  material  used 
ciiiriuld  not  be  so  fine  as  to  sti-ain  tlio  eye- 
sight of  the  children.'  '  In  many  schoola,' 
says  Mr  Blakiston  {Ile/mrt,  1886-87,  p. 
27  4), '  the  teacher's  efforts  are  marred,  and 
systeinatic  teitcliing  liindered,  by  mothers 
l>eing  allowed  to  send  garmenU,  not  only 
of  unsuitable  material,  but  involving  nn- 
suitable  stitches,  to  be  made  up  in  snhrail. 
We  do  our  utmost,'  ho  con^inue^,  '1^t  in- 
duce  managers  to  supply  suitable  ma 
t*rials,  and  to  recoup  the  cost  by  the  sale 
of  garments  sensibly  planned  and  cut  out 
and  made  up  under  the  eye  of  the  teacher. 
It  is  the  latter's  fault  if  any  serious  loss 
ensues,  as  is  the  ease  where  sh^  takes  no 
paina  to  consult  the  tjisle  of  tmr  customers.' 
This  latter  responsibility  east  upon  the 
mistress  we  consider  to  be  most  uniair, 
wholly  extraneous  to  her  proper  duties, 
and  fjilculated  to  keeji  her  mind  in  cruel 
anxiety.  The  scheme  of  re(|uirement8  and 
the  mode  of  inspection  are  by  no  means 

S^nei'uUy  accepted  aa  satisfactory.  One 
ady  witnesa  before  the  recent  Royal  Com- 
niissloti  ou  the  working  of  the  ElementAry 
Education  Acts,  declared  that '  the  neiidlo- 
wurk  is  all  wrong  throughout  the  countnf, 
every  bit  of  it."  For  example;  '  It  is  ridi- . 
culous  for  a  gentleman  to  examine  needlo- 
work  i  be  may  do  it  to  a  certain  dR^tvra.  — 


hn  may  BOO  I'veimcaa,  but  he  do<«  not  know 
u-tiRtiirr  t)iu.t  eviMiiiess  ia  Ln  the<  ri^bt  lU- 
rettiiiii  or  ill  the  wroug  diraulion '  (Second 
Heporl,  1887,  C.  SOSI}.  p.  17C).  Some  of 
the  iiiBpet-tors,  however,  do  know  ;  but 
tUetv  is  undoubtedly  not  n  little  point 
in  tlie  criticism.  (2)  In  tho  syllnl)us  for 
femaJe  candidatf-*  for  tim  Trnining  Col- 
lc{gM  the  reqnirpnicnts  (!««")  arc  lu  fol- 
lows— Pint  jtotr :  thi!  cutting  out,  ninking, 
Atlil  rdpninngofnnyiilniniirticli'nf  under- 
clothing ;  titii  driiwing  of  dingmiris  on  sec- 
tionnl  popci*— II  woniun's  cheniiaH,  an  in- 
fant's shirt,  n  piiir  of  druwera  for  cliild  of 
five;  the  aiiswering,  on  piiper,  of  qut^stions 
on  newllework.  Second  year  :  tlie  higher 
brandies  of  plain  needlework,  including 
tucking,  -wliippitig,  and  feather-sti tolling, 
the  repairing  of  linen  and  print,  and  darn- 
ing in  fltoeking-web  stitch  ;  the  drawing 
of  diagi^tns  on  eectiooal  paper — a.  wo- 
man's nif;hklrv8s,  a  boy's  shirt,  a  child's 
muslin  pinafore;  the  cutting-oiit  nnd  nink- 
ing  of  the  above  garments;  the  niiswerirtg, 
on  paper,  of  questions  on  neitllework,  (See 
I'lain  Nrndlrirnrk  omA  I'lain  Culliiifi-nut, 
both  by  the  Exnminer  of  Needlework  to 
the  School  Bojird  of  London  (Ori tilth, 
Farrnn,  Okcdon,  &  Welsh)  ;  and  Plain 
N^Ki'itlj-v^yrk  and  Knlttini/,  by  Brletzcke 
and  Itoopci'  (Swan  Sonm^iiscliein,  Lowrev 
dc  Co.). 

Needlevork,  The  Royal  School  of  Art. 
in  Exhibition  Road,  Boutli  Kfunington, 
was  founded  in  1872,  und«r  the  pi^esidcnoy 
of  the  Princess  Chrtstiaii,  for  the  twofi>ld 
porpisB  of  supplying  Buitable  euiployment 
for  gentlewouieu  who  wish  to  eke  out  an 
inHuthcieut  fortune,  and  restoring  orna- 
mental needlework  to  the  high  place  it 
once  held  among  the  decorative  arts.  It 
is  not  a  Government  institution.  In  1878 
it  was  plaeod  on  n  pemiiiiicnt  basis  by 
incorporation  of  thu  original  nspwoiatiou. 
The  ultimate  profits,  after  payment  of  ti»e 
debenturm,  are  to  lie  applied  to  sudi 
charitable  or  other  purposes  as  tlio  asso- 
ciation niay  from  time  to  time  dRiermine, 
not  l>cing  in  consistent  with  the  provisions 
of  the  memorandum  of  association,  which 
reijuircH  that  tlir  ulnvrr-lKildcrs  Rhall  not 
take  any  jwmonal  profit,  out  of  tho  asso- 
ciation. 'rhiTi*  an- ctaan™  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  amutnur*  in  every  kind  of  Btiuni  in 
cmwrl,  nilk,  and  gold,  and  thi-  School  holds 
itoplf  prt'paml  Ui  supply  all  norts  of  ecule- 
■iiutical  nmbroidi-ry.  Applicants  for  ittl 
HHMmtMi  a*  ipialijifd  warkera  must  (1)  be 


gentlovrooMtn  by  Irirth  and  cdncntion,  i 
(3)  be  able  and  wilting  when  omployedj 
devot«  seven  houm  a  day  to  work  «tl 
School.     Et  ery  applicant  ia  required  la| 
through  K  eouree  of  iuMrucLloa,  cap 
of  nine  lessons  in  Art  Needlework  of  I 
hours  each,  for  which  the  cliarge  ia  i 
When  the  course  ia  completed,  and 
tcoclicr  bftscertified  to  the  due  attend 
and  sul^cient  skill  of  the  applicant. 
nameisrpgiatorwdin  thelistof  theqa 
workers  of  the  schooL     Such  rogistMti| 
lions  not  entitle  thit  Indy  to  any  Mnp 
inent  from  the  school,  but  simply  redd 
her  qualilicd   for  employment  whonn 
the  School  may  have  ocihI  of  her  nrrno 
The  Sclioot  bus  age:iciee  in  the  princ 
towns  of  England,  and  in  Canada  and  : 
the  United  SuiU-s  of  Americ*. 

Newnfaam  College.     Sm  Edi^cai 
OF  CiifiLs  and  Tr.msiso  of  TkaoiikiclJ 

New  Zealand  ITniverti^.    &m  U| 

VSB.SITIKS. 

Niemeyer,  August  Hermann  (6.  lii 

d.  I828>,  German  etlmvuionist,  becooie  i 
1779  professor  of  theology  in  the  Uiu» 
sity  of  Halle,  and  inspector  of  the  Hi 
Theological  Seminary,  and   in   1787 
cipal    of    the   teachers'   SPtniiinry   in 
Francke  Institution.     His  I'rineipUt 
Educiilion  ami  ImlrwrlioH  (1799) 
the   first  attempt  at  syslematisiiig  Q»' 
man  pedagogy  and  at  aiming  at  a  hie 
of  education.    This  work  has  ran  thr 
many   editions,   the   first   eight  edit 
being  ediliid  by  himself. 

Slight  Schools.     .S'ne  Adult  Ei 

TIOS. 

Normal  College  and  Academy  tor  I 
Blind,     Sfn  EuucATiox  av  tiik  IIuxd.  i 

Normal  Schoolt.     -s'cw  Tr.^imx(: 
Teachers. 

Normal  School  of  Science  uid ! 
School  of  ISines,  South  Kensington 
Jermyn  Street,  is  an  institution  to  i 
ply  syst«tmatic  instruction  in  the 
brancht^  of  physical  science  to  Mode 
of  all   classes.      While   t-he  school  is 
inarily    intended    for   the    instructioB 
teachers  and  of  students  of  the  iiuli 
classes  selected    by   competition   in 
examinations  of  the  Kcionce  and  Art '. 
jiru'tmeiit,  other  studimts  ore  admitted  ■ 
far  OS  tlii-re  may  be  acoommodatina  : 
th^m,  on  tlie  paymrmt  of  fees  fixed  st< 
scAle  suHiciently  high  to  provent  u* 
competition    willi   inntitutions  which 
not  iwoi-i>-e  Stiile  aid. 


?S OBEDIENCE  AKD  DISOBEDIl 


The  Royal  School  of  Miii«a  is  affiliated 
I  the  Normal  School.  Students  eiiter- 
K  tor  the  oMociatealiip  of  the  School  of 
lues  obtain  bh«ir  general  sciootific  tynin- 
g  to  the  Normal  Scliool.     Instruction 

giran  in  tho  school  in  tlio  following 
l^ecta  :  nice  linn  ifJi  nn<l  matheiDiitica, 
ifsics,  ohmiiKtry,  biology  nnd  botany, 
K>logy  and  mjiii-nilagy,  ujfriculturD,  tao- 
llnrgy  utiil  iiauiying,  mining,  clenicnts 

Batroiiumiuil  [ilijsics,  iiniotiui],!  j;<!o- 
tAxj,  meduiiuciLt  ami  freefiuiid  drawiu;^. 
[lonniftnal    studeuts  may  eiitiT  for  any 

r;ne  of  iuKtructiuii,  or  for  any  nuuiber 
couraes,  in  such  order  as  tliey  please  ; 
Dt  &tud«Dt8  who  de»ire  to  become  aMO- 
iates  of  the  Norraal  School  of  Science,  or 
[  the  Royal  School  of  niinos,  miist  fol- 
iw  a  prescribed  order  of  study,  which 
ecQpie-s  from  thrve  to  three  nnd  a.  hnlf 
ears.  In  the  first  two  yeiira  the  students 
laitt  ull  gn  through  the  same  instruction 
t  iii«!cliu.iiics  itiid  ni;ithc-iiiaticB,  phyiiii:5, 
giPiniBtry,  elpiiietiliiry  geology,  iistrouomy, 
d  niiiipniloKy.  with  druwing  ;  ufterwurds 
n?y  niuat  clett  to  fiusa  out  iii  one  or  other 
ihe  eight  diviHioiiB,  to  the  (tubjefts  of 
rUdi  the  tliird  and  fourth  years'  Htudtea 
entirely  devoted,  namely:  (1)  uie- 
(2)  phyaics,  (3)  fliemistry,  (41 
(6)  K«>lo>ry,  (6)  ngricullnre,  (7) 
■Uu'Sy.  (^)  milting. 

A  student  who  paasea  in  all  the  sub- 
of  the  first  two  years,  and  ill  the 
lal  subjects  of  divisions  1,  '2,  'i,  4,  'i,  or 
boconi<«  an  n^sociate  of  tho  Norraiil 
cIkwI  of  t^onco  ;  while,  if  he  takes  the? 
nal  anhjcdx  of  divisions  T  or  f*.  he  l>c- 
rSM*  an  auociat^;  of  the  Roynl  8rhonl  of 
UiMM.  Tlie  work  of  thii  Ki-hool  isiirrningpil 
n  inch  a  miumRruH  to  prniiitthe  .itiideiit 
0  uoiuH-'iitnitv  hiii  iitti-ntion  upon  one  sa\i- 
Mt  at  a  time,  and  he  is  nrvor  ocinipied 
riUi  tho  Hubji-uto  of  iiion:  tliiLii  twu  divi- 


sions in  tho  Bame  lenn.  Th«re  are  twulvo 
Royal  Kxhibitiuna  to  iJie  Normal  School 

of  Science  and  Royal  School  of  Mines, 
besides  a  nuuiber  of  free  studeotdiips  and 
schohirships. 

Notes  of  Lessoni.— Dr.  Arnold  of 
RuRby,  though  unustially  well  a-^tju.iiiitecl 
with  Uamun  hiabory,  used  to  prppnrn  nil  Jiig 
lemons  on  thp  subject  ns  carefully  ns  if  it 
wpre  new  to  him,  and  when  some  one  ex- 
pressi'd  surpi-iae  jit  tliis  he  rcpliiHl, '  I  want 
my  boys  to  driulc  out  of  a  running  stream, 
rather  than  out  of  a  atngiiant  pool.'  No 
l^aelier  can  he  Eiioeessful  who  does  not 
g^ve  thought  beforehand  to  tlie  matter  and 
the  method  of  his  lessons,  A  general, 
oven  a  minute,  knowledge  of  the  subject 
is  not  enough.-  We  must  consider  what 
are  the  facts  to  which  we  will  draw  atten- 
tion, wliich  of  th^-se  we  most  tell,  and 
which  we  can  elicit,  what  illustratiring  wo 
can  employ,  and  what  exercises  will  brut 
impress  the  whole  upon  the  pupil'smemory. 
The  fulneas  of  n  teacher's  notes  of  fi 
Ic'B&on  will  depend  largely  upon  whfthfir 
tlnry  are  meant  fur  his  own  use  only,  or 
for  tlie  insppction  of  another.  It  for  his 
owi)  use  oidy,  they  will,  so  loi\g  as  he  is 
dealing  witli  a  familiar  suhjeet,  give  tJje 
merest  outline  of  the  matter,  and  llio 
briefest  Innta  of  the  mettioil  and  illustra- 
tions; when  the  subject  is  unfamiliar  tlie 
matter  will  1)6  given  more  fully.  Pupil- 
teachers  in  elementary  schools,  students 
In  training-colleges,  and  all  who  submit  to 
tho  examinations  of  the  Education  depart- 
ment have  very  often  to  writo  notes,  not 
for  their  own  use,  but  to  show  an  in- 
spector how  they  would  give  a  set  lesson. 
In  thpse  cnaes  the  notes  must  !«  sclf- 
expliinatory,  and  indiciite  clearly  not  only 
whnt  would  be  taught,  hut  how  it  would 
lie  taught. 


o 


Obedience  and  DiRobedienoe. — By  an 
id  obedittnce  we  understand  an  action 
led  in  rexjionse  to  some  command. 
external  form  muKt  here  lie  distin- 
^■lidied  from  tho  int^-mal  reulity.  A  trun 
■cl  of  oliedivuce  involves  not  men-lv  tho 
Ottwutl  conipliaricfl  with  a  comniann,  but 
ihc  inward  uttitud«  of  xuhmiuion  to  au- 
Uwrity.     Thus,  a  hoy  who  refrains  from 


ft  prohihitfid  action  merely  to  o«cnpo  a 
dreaded  form  of  punishment,  whilst  bo 
hates  the  prew-ptor  who  Imposes  tho  pro- 
hibilion,  docs  not  in  tlin  full  sense  obey. 
Obedience  ia  of  two  kinds.  Of  these  the 
first  i*  that  which  is  given  without  any 
recognition  of  thi?  reason ablenc&s  of  tlie 
comniiind  and  solely  in  deference  toaper- 
Konal  authority.    Thin  la  Kant's  'ubiMilatA 


obcilietiw!.'  The  Moond  kiml  is  the  intel- 
ligent and  frnv  ubediuiice  Ui  iuw  tvliiuh  the 
■ubject  ooniially  Awepta  fts  ipnn].  Tlie 
edui»toruf  the  young  is  directly  cancemed 
with  £i-i'uriiiK  the  fir§t  kind  of  obedienoe. 
Here  the  intluciio?  of  rej*pect  and  atTection 
for  the  personality  of  thi;  gnvrmor  counts 
Man  important  condition  of  su?  curing  true 
obediencp.  'I'hifl  n^spcct  in  to  1>e  giiincxl 
partly  by  tlin  hiihitun,!  dixplay  of  inipiir- 
tinlity  or  fitiniiKii  in  odmimsU^rinjj  disui- 
plinn,  by  n  ]]erfi«tly  ooTisistcnt  example  of 
good  conduct,  und  by  u  judicious  mixture 
of  kiiidncxH  and  firinneg*.  The  pmic'iple 
of  hnhit  is  strikingly  )llustrat«d  in  the 
pmctiot)  of  obedience,  A  cldld  that  has 
itlwaya  been  accustomed  to  obey  does  go 
at  last  without  any  sense  of  effort  {»>f 
Habit).  Of  all  the  morFil  hubits  obedi- 
«nc«  moet  iniperntively  demniidK  to  he 
cultivated  in  tlm  lirat  ymirs  of  life.  An 
infant  shouhl  be  trained  in  tlie  rudiments 
of  obe<li«nce  U5  Boon  as  it  luiderstiinds  a 
prnhihitary  word  or  sig:i.  And  when 
the  utmost  has  beun  done  by  thn  pari^nt 
to  l»y  thu  touiidiitious  of  tlie  habit  Uiere 
noed  be  little  fear  of  disobedieiioe  afl*r- 
wards  to  any  pi'operiy  enforced  autho- 
rity. D i ao bed ie lice  lia.s  l>eeii  divided  into 
two  kinds  :  thiil  proceediun  from  a  dull, 
sluggish  will,  aa  wliei-e  a  child  fails  to 
attend  U>  a  command ;  and  that  wliich 
jifilgsfrum  ener;^'  of  the  individual  will, 
"1-will.  Each  of  these  requires  its 
lOde  of  treatuenl.  In  dealing  with 
the  second  kind  the  teacher  should  rement' 
her  that  the  energy  of  will  which  shows 
itself  in  the  disobedient  act  is  itself  good, 
and  requires  directing  rather  than  sup- 
pressing. H«  should  he  cnreful  to  avoid 
the  appcnnmce  of  a  struggle  of  individunl 
wills  for  niiist.cry.  In  all  cases  alike,  as 
Kant  has  shown,  the  prci'i'ptor  sliould  have 
A*  his  goal  the  friiK  self-imposed  obedience 
to  luw  of  tli«  good  will,  au<l  sliould  seek 
by  Jill  till!  ugeneiea  of  moral  education  to 
train  the  youug  mind  in  a  clear  dist-nrn- 
meiit  of  tint  grounds  of  tile  connnands  im- 
posc-d  and  in  free  acta  of  moral  choice. 
^See  M.  Kilgeworth's  I'metical  EdncatUm, 
vii.,  articles  'Cehorsaui'  and  '  Uugelior- 
aam,'  in  Schmidt's  Eticiict&p'idif.  cf.  articles 
' DiHeipliiie '  and  'Moral  Eilucation.'l 

Object  Leaions,— i'l'of  Liain  complains 
{E^ueation  a*  a  Scirm.-*.  page  134)  that 
'object  lessons'  is  a  'very  ambiguous  and 
tniideadiug  plirase.'  Here  it  means leasous 
on  aeusible  things,  and  on  the  phenomeina 


of  nature.    The  purpowof  sncll] 
— (L)  To/orm  lusintt  of  obtervntwn. 
of  the  chief  defci^s  of  school  me  ~ 
that,  to  a  largo  extent,  telling  takes  i 
place  of  teaching  cramiDiDg  of  fidncatij 
Facts  which  clutdrm  an  bold  ant  artiG 
Howcrs ;  facts  which  tb«y  am  mads  tot 
out  arc  living  plant*,  and  it  is  the 
essence  of  a  good  objciit  Ics^iBun  to 
the  pupil  discover  for  him.ndf  •» 
which  his  seoseM  can  revtial.    (ii.)  Toj 
hid/its  of  rtiatotUng.     A  skilful 
does   not   r<»t  content  with  gettinj; 
schulan  to  observe  for  tbemaelves  (t 
that  is  a  great  point  fijatned) ;  he  aJsot 
to  make  them  think  for  themaelv^a. 
first  step  is  to  note  a  facty  the  next  tos 
the  causa     Little  ones,  probably, ' 
find  that  without  aid.  but  bjr  carehi]  i 
tioQ)ngitcang«nBrallybe«licit«d.   (iii.)] 
iiutream  knon>tedg«  tf  'iwjwdmmi 
It  is  possible  to  inform  without  ndatatijj 
but  it  is  not  [Hissible  to  eduaiUi  wit 
informing,  and  as  to  ttin  kind  of  info 
tion,  it  may  he  sitid  that  ^uod 
like  charity,  liegins  at  home. 

Object  lessons  ought  to  hsv«  the  I 
place  in  infant  sehouls,  and   not  tlie 
place  in  junior  schools ;  in  senior 
they  ought  to  be  replaced  byspedfici 
lessons  for  whidi  tliey  pn^paru  the 
Object  lessons  alwiuld  lie  giv«n  in  cou 
carefully  planned  and  leading  up  to  de 
defined  aida     The  scheme  issued  by  I 
Schuul  Board  for  London,  as  a  sugneell 
to  its  teachers,  is  so  thouf,'htfutly  lievil 
as  to  be  worth  quoting.     It  is,  briefly,) 
follows:  —  For   infants.      A  few   obj»rti , 
should  be  selected  from  each  of  the  fonf  I 
following  groups : — («)  DotmMic  Orotip.— 
The  schoolroom  itself,  with  door, 
t-abic,   desk,   fire-place,   and    clock. 
eliild'a  coat,  cloak,  frock,  cap,  shawl, 
boota      E*ins,  neexiles,  kniff,  sclssoia,  1^ 
and  kettle ;  to  which  may  Ite  added 
other  articles  of  school  or  hoDsic  fnrnttn 
clothing,  or  common  utensils.     (&)  AM 
Group.— First  in  importance  oofnca 
child  itself,  afterwards  the  cat,  dos,  ho 
cow,  sheup,  cock  and  hen,  sparrow,  1 
tly,  beetle,  to  which  may  be  added 
other  fiimiliar  aiiinials,  suvh  oa  dank 
riibbit,  mouse,  gijosp,  canarj',  lark,  [ 
slirinip,  crab,  lobster,  sole,   plaice,  SfUu 
butlerily,  bee,   periwinkle,  oyacter,  eu« 
worm,   &c.     Tlie  part*  of  animals  m 
form  the  subject  oE  ttwioits,  audi  us  hm 
haiul,  footy  paw,  eye,  «air,  tuuuth.  w 
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■,  fpfttbm,  vfool,  Ac  (c)  Pfniii  Onup- 
'h«  dioice  will  di^pnnd  upon  tlic  si-jisnii 
he  j'eur,  and  sliotitd  itioliidi-  the  nniii^at 
s,  anil  HuuU  siiiiil]i>r  filiiiitx  lu  ara  uic- 
ible,  a&  tlie  pnmnun,  violet,  ditisy, 
»u,  ddiideliofi,  Willi  Bower,  liyftcintli, 
uiaui,  Aiid  fuchaia,  ktilly,  tulibiigu, 
,  )>eaa,  potAto,  onion,  oarrot,  turnip, 
Mtv  barley,  outs.  The  parU  o(  pkuts 
t  also  form  subjects  of  leeaoiis,  as  the 
id,  bark,  l«ave«,  flowers,  set-d,  root, 
n,  &c,  or  Bpeciftl  products,  as  apples, 
■,starch,migar,gut]).  Attention  should 
I  be  drawn  to  the  simplo  phenomena  of 
Btabl«  growth,  by  meana  of  actual  ob- 
ration  or  experiment.  (d)  Mijtera/. 
•vp.^Tliii  Hhould  include  any  accea- 
e  (tont^,  with  chivik,  sand,  coni,  sii.lt, 
AImuI,  mid  water,  togiitlii-r  with  iron, 
)k,  clay,  sulphur,  glusa,  it«.  Opportu- 
r  ^uutd  be  taken  of  bright  sunsliine, 
lie  clouds,  fogs,  he;ii-y  ahowers  of  lioil, 
I.  or  snow,  strong  wind,  a  rainbow,  or 
bunder  storm,  lo  diuw  atttyition  to 
H  natoral  pbenomeita. 
Standard  I.  Ext«nsion  of  the  Object 
etna  in  the  Infant  School,  with  simple 
stiative  exporiraents.  Standard  II. 
nparison  of  different  plants  or  animals. 
Unary  phenomena  of  the  earth  an<l 
lOSpbent.  iji)1:>Btan<.'es  of  domestic  use. 
MAimrf  III.  Simple  pr]nciple«  of  clnssi- 
tion  of  plants  and  animals.  Further 
iDOIUcnn  of  tho  earth  ami  atmosphere, 
MteDCWUKiid  in  l.hn  ArtHitnd  Miiiiufiin- 
BS.  Standard  IV.  More  <-oniple(«  das- 
»tion  of  pkntit  and  iinim:ils,  with  typi< 
4!SainpIi«.  Till)  thri'e  fiiniis  of  matter 
litiarly  illuKtrati'd.  Slnndard  V.  {n) 
inw]  and  plant  llfi',  with  tlii<  rarwit  useful 
ductd,  or  (/()  morn  dc-iinitt-  notions  of 
tier  and  lorfc,  illuslnitud  by  simple 
uhinec;  or  apparaluH.     Staiulurd    VI. 

Animal  uid  plant  life,  with  special 
»ence  to  the  laws  of  health  :  or  (6) 

commonest  elements  and  their  com- 
lods;  tbe  mechanical  powers.  Stimdnrd 
I,  {a)  Distribution  of  plants  and  animals 
[  the  races  of  mankind :  or  (h)  light, 
kt>  and  electricity,  and  their  applica- 
aa. 

The  most  common  faults  in  object  les- 
m  «n» : — (i.)  /i*  the  Miftcr.  Thi«  in 
m  too  hard,  somotimea  too  onsy.  It  is 
interesting  in  the  one  cam  because  it 
mint«lltgible,  in  the  other  Iicchukp  it  is 
■iliar.  All  that  there  is  to  toaeli  on  a 
Ifoct  cannot  1m  taught  in  a  lesson,  and 


thus  a  toachor,  while  choosingmatter  which 
is  neither  too  hard  nor  too  iiasy,  umy  yet 
from  tho  facts  at  his  disposal  make  an 
unwistt  solection.  Thngeaoral  rule  is  tliut 
besides  being  within  tho  comprehension 
(ind  Ixiyond  the  knowledge  of  the  children, 
tho  infonniitioniiitrcMluced  should  be  useful 
and  interesting,  (ii.)  In  tlut  Illiuttrntiom. 
If  tho  teacher. is  talking  about  an  objoct 
he  should  always  show  a  speuimen  of  it. 
It  may  be  quite  common,  but  fur  ohiIdr<:^n 
familiarity  as  well  as  novelty  is  attractive, 
and,  besides,  the  teacher  may  wish  to  cmJI 
particular  attention  to  aorae  feature  which 
has  hitherto  escaped  thfipupij'sobscrvation. 
Pictures,  valuable  its  they  are,  are  only 
worth  having  when  the  thing  itself  can- 
not he  got.  A  picture  of  a  lish,  for  in- 
stance, will  show  the  shape  and  position  of 
the  tins  and  of  the  gills,  but  a  goldlish  in 
a  liowl,  or  even  a  stiykleback  i:;  a  bottle, 
will  show  fiua  and  gills  at  work.  Lessons 
whiuii  involve  something  of  auience  are 
too  often  given  without  experiments  ;  tliey 
mi^ht  as  well  not  be  given  at  all.  Some- 
tiinea  when  exporiraents  are  carefully  pro- 
pared  and  skilfully  performed,  they  are 
not  properly  oxplainon.  It  must  be  bomo 
in  mind  that  an  experiment  is  not  neces- 
sarily an  illustration,  (iii.)  In  t/a  Lan- 
gunijf-.  The  most  common  fault  in  this  is 
•bookishncss.'  It  is  only  after  years  of 
experience  that  teachers  fully  realise  how 
small  is  the  vocabulary  of  a  child,  especially 
of  a  child  coming  from  an  illiterate  home. 
Lessons  to  little  ones  are  sonietimca  quito 
unintelligible  because  the  language  is  too  ^^| 
difficult,  (iv.)  In  the.  Qiif.ilioning.  With  ^^| 
ipu^ations,  as  with  illustmtionK,  tho  most 
common  fault  is  one  of  omisBiou.  The 
chief  faults  of  commission  in  queationing 
aro  making  the  quest  ions  long  and  involved 
BO  that  the  pupil  can  scarcely  follow  them ; 
or  vague,  so  that  it  is  impos^ble  to  say 
what  the  teacher  wants;  or  clearly  ad- 
mitting of  t  woanswers,  and  thus  encourag- 
ing guessing. 

UbBervation.    S'-r-  Percepttos. 

Open  Queen's  Scholars.  Candidates 
who,  not  having  been  pupil -teachers,  pa»3 
the  examination  for  admission  into  n  train  - 
ing  college  (the  *  Queen's  Schohirship' Ex- 
amination). 

Ophthalmia,  fife  Covmcnicablr  Dis- 
GAsrts. 

Optimes. — The  title  of  those  who  gain 
honours  next  to  Ihu  wnm^lera  at  the  Cam- 
bridgo  Mathi'mutiual  Tri^x^  ^i^.v.^i  4nu) 


nrc  divided,  aooordJiig  to  marit,  into  Senior 
and  Junior  OptiuiMi. 

Oral  Inttruotioa. — Th<?  work  of  tlie 
tew^her  L-ouskls  lu  trauiiuK  hin  pupila  by 
iuduviiig  them  to  oxercUe  iheJr  facuUitw, 
luid  in  helping  and  eiiabliii};  tli&ui  to  ac- 
quire kuowlerlgo  quickly,  soundly,  and 
liwtingly.  To  train  the  faculti^  properly 
the  exorcise  employed  riiust  ho  Miitable  to 
their  degree  of  devplopnieut  at  the  pnr- 
ticular  time.  To  iiacitrtaiii  what  this  is, 
luid  whnt  mode  ami  subject  of  r-XCrciBC 
are  most  suitable,  the  tea^iier  inuKt  enter 
into  personul  coin  muni  cation  with  Ins 
pupil;  must  ijueetion  hiiu,  and  niuke  use 
of  the  answers  he  gives;  tuid  having  found 
one  mode  or  one  subject  of  exercise  uubuc- 
oessful,  must  try  another.  In  the  same 
way  persousi  cow  muni  cation  between  th« 
teacher  and  his  pupil,  and  question  and 
answer,  are  necessary  when  any  pei'son 
seeks  to  enable  another  to  acquire  know- 
ledge quickly,  Boundly,  and  Iftstinglv.  For 
the  t^vach^r  must  ikscertiiiu  whnt  knowledge 
his  pupil  poNiiesses,  and  how  far  it  is  sound ; 
must  exercise  him  in  the  use  of  that 
knowledge,  an<l  must  make  porfeetty  clear 
and  interesting  the  connection  of  the  new 
knowledge  to  lie  acijuii-ed  with  that  already 
possessed.  When  we  ;idd  to  this  the  fact 
that  the  thing  shown,  the  si)<)ken  word, 
and  the  living  iiiten-st  of  the  teacher  are, 
by  tlie  nature  of  tlie  child,  much  more 
reitdily  intolligible  to  him,  much  more 
powerful  ill  creating  interest,  and  much 
miro  easily  and  quickly  varied  to  suit 
every  circumstance  than  the  twififw  aymliol 
ever  can  be,  we  shall  see  the  alMoInte 
neoesBtty  for  the  young  of  wliat  is  culled 
'oToi  intlriiftton  ;'  and  that  this  necessity 
increjLSes  with  the  youth  of  the  child. 
For  the  particular  characteristics  of  good 
oral  in»fr((c(io«  see  articles  on  Object 
Lessons, Question  ami  Anhwbh, Tkacheb, 

TEACIiINO  AMI  LRArtNINO,'  .tc, 

Orbiliiu  Popillus,  the  schoolmaster  of 
Horace,  and  nicknami-d  hy  him  I'lagonitg 
on  account  of  his  flogging  proppnaities, 
was  a  native  of  Beneventum.  Before 
adopting  the  profesiion  of  a  t«ncher  at 
Borne,  where  he  settled  in  (V.\  u.c,  he 
served  first  as  apparitor  (magistrat^^'s 
officer),  and  aft<^^wards  as  a  soldier. 
He  ia  said  to  have  lived  to  lje  a  hundred 
years  old,  and  died  about  l.*)  it.c. 

Orbia  Pictus.    ■^''-r  Comenius. 

Ordor  of  Studies. — The  proper  order 
of  studii's,sa  far  as  thiscun  bedcti:riiiinrd 


b^  tlieoretic  conftid«mtioi)s,  ta<aA  be  \ 
cuItHi  by  a  rofumnoe  to  paydiologiol  i 
to  loxica)   principles.      The   fonncc, 
sliowiux  UK  tlwt  Ibe  fat^tiea  derelop  i 
fixed  order  (nft  Developuent),  r^ainj 
to  adapt  the  subjects  of  tcucliinjf  U)  I 
order.   Thus  branches  of  ioatmctioa  wh 
like  the  simple  aspects  of  nataral 
and  of  physical  geogrnyihy,  appeal 
to  the  observing  faculty  and  the 
nation  should,  on  psychologic»l 
prccodc  other  branches,  a«  gnun 
nuithemntics,  which  make  hovv  (!■ 
on    the  faculty  of  abstntct  tAtom, 
reason.     At  the  sam«  tim«,  tbeee  i 
sions  from  psychological  laws  arc 
by  logical  considerstions  whudi  imp 
the  toacher  tlie  neoesdty  of  begumii^i 
what  is  relatively  simple  aitd  fu 
and  gnulually  going  on  to  what  is  < 
and  derivative.    Tims,  matbematica,! 
most  general  or  abstract  science, 
be  studied  to  some  extont  at  the  out 
the  groundwork  of  all  the  scieaoM 
AnsTRACT  Scissce).     Tho  best 
studies  is  that   which    most   cotnple 
satisfies  the  general  conditions  of 
logical  developtneiit,  and  the  n>oro  i 
conditions  of  logical  dependence, 
tide  iNSTitrcTios  (Couass  of);  n]«o  ! 
Sdwalion  (in  a  .S'ctfl/iirc,  chap.  vi.  on 
OrgaaisatloiL — The  work  of  > 
naturally  arranges  itsalf  under  thmn  I 
{I)  orffaniinlion,   which  includes  all 
relates  to  the  material  and  maclitt 
the  school;  (2)  dibuipliiie,  or  that 
has  todo  with  tlie goverumentaruli 
of  the  pupils;  and  (3)  t«aoliJi^ 
training  and  instruction  <rf  their 
OrganiBatioii  includes  the  following  i 
tors:  The  sitoof  tlie school  anditet 
arrangements ;  the  siz^  shape,  and 
sition,  •ice.,  of  the  rooms ;  the  playg 
and  gytnnauuni  ;    the  dormitoriea; 
mode  of  lighting,  ventilating,  and  war 
the  class-rooms ;  the  furniture  and  fit 
of  class-rooms,  Iccture-roomB,  labomb 
iic. ;  apparatus,  maps,  pictures,  Jbc. ;  I 
n>gistration  of  admission  and  atten 
ollice-work,  ifec.^all   th«*c   refer 
iiuUerial  of  the  school.     With  it^atd 
the  mtuthinrry  of  tin-  school  tht:  poinUl 
be  considered  are:  thequatilication»,dutI' 
and  distriliution  of  llie  btnd  of  thff  i 
the  adult  nssistaiits,  tlie  pujiil' 
monitors,  officers,  and  Eervanta;  ihei 
sification  of  pupils,  their  arrsngeuieB 
forms,  sets,  parallel  classes,  ^c;  their  ] 
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otion,  BUppnvnnuation,  dismissal ;  placs- 
img,  mnrhing,  nnd  prizes;  arrangieraents 

irahjpctsof  inrtructifin ;  hours  for  Irssons 
id  (or  pmpnrat.ion  of  lessons:  plnygroum! 
d  flut-of-jichool  repiiations  ;  liormitjiry 
|[ii]ationit.  Most  of  tke&p.  points  will  be 
Bnd  trmtiMl  ia  ai^piirute  articles  imder 
eir  n-srxwtivi!  titli^a. 

Originality.— This  (iimtitj-,  tlmcharoc- 
istic  propt-rly  o£  genius,  is  the  inoat 
Qdng  ami  interesdiig  fetiture  of  iudivi- 
tMty  {q.  ».).  The  original  boy  or  givl 
one  whose  ideas  do  not  readily  adjust 
UlkSOlvM  to  tbe  prescribed  pattern,  but 
nu>f^  themselves  in  new  forms.  Ori- 
ulitT  thus  always  involves  deviation 
im  the  avemg"  type  of  intelligpucp.  At 
>VMD«  time,  it  is  notneRossarily  nbnormiil 
•CC«ntricity  nlwnyH  is.  Oricinalitv  iin- 
««excrptioniilmnnta!powt'r,batititilli*rB 
■m  tlw  KUpprior  nptitutlo  for  Iwirning 
dch  tak<»  a.  boy  to  thu  titstd  at  bin  class 
w  Natiibal  Aptitudb).  Heut-e  the 
■Atica)  (lilficultiBK  whiik  ariBe  in  con- 
ictiufi  v,-ilh  the  eduwitioii  of  tlie  giftwi 

original  boy  or  girl.    As  the  biographies 

tbe  greut  show  us,  the  ordinary  disci- 
iae  of  tlie  si'lioiiil  and  the  college  is  apt 

obatrucl  rathar  than  to  promote  the 
Svi'lopmenl  of  j{^"'ub.  The  great  mind 
ust  slwftys  be  in  an  exceptional  sense  its 
ru  educator  (jteo  SELF-Eur CATION).  A 
uidoration  of  the  rarity  and  high  value 
origiitality  should  put  the  preeeptoron 
I  gaard  against  suppressing  it  by  n  l^oo 
rere  uid  inelastic  mode  of  instruction. 

Oitbovpy.    *e  Eloctttion. 

Oitlio^nphy.  •Vrr  IIiuvMAii. 
^Bbverpretsure  is  the  name  now  corn- 
BBt  given  to  thp  overwork  in  connection 
Ql  school  lifr.  A  knowkilg;«  imd  uppli- 
lion  of  the  physiologiciil  princijili's  under 
lich  thft  brain  works  would  prevent  the 
esibility  of  it«  occurreiic-e.  The  bmin 
iriitg  thf!  poriod  of  scliool  life  ia  a  rapidly 
awing  organ.  Atbirthitsaverage  vreiglit 
from  eleven  to  fourteen  ounces,  while 
til*  F.uro[wiMi  aduH  it  avemges  between 
rty-niiic  and  fifty  ounces.  Just  as  iii- 
■fljH^muscuItirexereijie  leads  toincreased 
and  itrength  of  the  muscles,  so  may 
cnaaedbriin  exercise,  during  the  period 

itB  natuml  growtli,  increase  tbe  indivi- 

t)  growth  of  brain.     0  rowth  in  size  and 

T**M  of  complexity  of  the  brain  struc- 

le  (which  is  involved  in  education)  are, 

rtfr,  iu  some  degree  antagottistic  to 

eh  otfaer.      If  o<Hapl«xity  of  structure, 


with  its  uorresponding  mental  maturity, 
is  obtained  at  an  early  age,  it  is  at  the 
expense  of  size  of  brain  and  nnX  mental 
power.  Preeoaity  is  generally  followed  by 
inferior  mental  organisation.  The  impor- 
tant point  is  so  to  combine  work  and 
reereation  (always  remembering  that  tho 
bnviu  requii'es  abundant  food  and  frtixh 
air)  ns  to  obtain  the  best  results  in  menUiI 
development.  Ordinary  school  work,  in- 
terrupted by  vacntions,  seldom  produces 
excessive  strain  of  the  mental  powers  of 
children.  It  ia  oidy  m  exceptional  cases, 
wlipre  children  are  insufficiently  fed,  or 
are  of  a  peculiarly  nervous  and  excitahlo 
temperament,  oi'  the  hours  of  study  nro 
unduly  prolonged,  that  this  result  isliknly 
to  occur.  Il'itidachf.  in  such  cases  is  one  of 
the  earliest  symptoms,  though  this  is  more 
commonly  the  result  of  indigestion,  Iwd 
atnifisphpre,  or  detects  of  vision  (me  Eve- 
bkiht).  The  brain  may  bflcome  congested 
from  overwork,  a:id  this  would  predispose 
to  the  production  of  meningitis  {inflam- 
mation of  tbe  membranes  of  the  biuin). 
The  most  common  cause  of  meningitis  is, 
however,  tu)>ercular  disease,  and  school 
work  only  at  most  tends  to  hasten  the  at- 
tack. Choma  (St.  Vitus's  Uance)  has  also 
betui  ascribed  to  school  work,  though  with 
doubtful  accuracy.  After  acute  illnesseSj 
HB  fe\era,  Jjc,  it  takes  many  weeks  before 
the  hmin  recovers  its  former  condition 
of  nutrition  and  power.  Similarly,  after 
severe  blows  on  the  bead  or  concussion  of 
the  brain,  prolonged  mental  rest  should 
be  allowed.  Overpressure  in  school  work 
is  apt  to  occur  when  the  school  work  is 
excessive  or  badly  arranged,  or  when  the 
scholar's  health  is  depreciated  from  any 
raiuse.  Deficient  exercise,  impure  air,  de- 
ficient clothing,  or  inaurticient  or  unsuit- 
ablt!  food,  are  all  causes  of  incapacity  for 
mental  work,  especially  the  last.  }{<>mv- 
IrHsnits  are  frequently  given  which  require 
unduly  prolonged  attention;  and  when  to 
this  is  added  the  fact  that  they  usually 
have  to  be  prepared  in  the  evening,  and 
frm[uently  encroach  on  the  time  foraniuse- 
Kient  and  meals,  it  will  be  evident  that 
they  are  frequently  a  cause  of  mischief, 
J  had  arrnuijfmf-iii  of  tc/toul  loork,  as  by 
having  too  long  lessons,  and  no  changes  of 
occupation,  may  W  responsible  for  some 
mischief.  A  change  of  subjects,  as  from 
languages  or  history  to  mathematics,  means 
that,  dillerent  parts  of  the  brain  are  exer- 
oised,  and  ho  a  balaiiowl  uvlKun  \&  ww^itsA, 
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witlioat  o^TTWDPtof  tmj  nmo  part  of  tlm 
bruin.  Thr  intnvluction  of  nittiiual  in- 
struction in  nchoolx  hits  iin  itn[K>rtunt  purt 
to  play  in  the  t«»(.i|iiiig  of  Ihi;  future. 
Ernmiiuitionii  aia  cliicHj'  Bourcds  of  over- 
prisssurK  when  ihey  are  fuuipetilive  in 
chnracter;  ajiJ  Rirl*,  who  have  a  moro 
mobile  iiBrvou^  aygt«m  and  a  greater 
|)re))a:ideratice  of  the  emotional  Wulties, 
an)  peculiarly  prone  to  suffer  from  them. 
"When  properly  conducted  an  examination 
may  be  of  great  cduodtiv*  vrdne,  hy  finding 
out  weak  poiDtE.sind  stimulating  the  future 
efforts  of  Bcholnni.  It  !■  when  undue  Etrain 
18  put  on  children  for  aonie  wnelts  before 
the  date  of  an  examimition,  tliat  nuschief 
may  result. 

In  Prusaiu.  and  various  other  States  of 
Oemiany  th«  question  of  ov-eipressure  has 
occupied  much  attention.      In  1881  the 
who!<'(]upstioii  was  referred  iiytliePruaaian 
tiovcnimeut  to  a  special  Commission,  con- 
sisting of   Professor  Virchow  and  otlipr 
eminent  medical  authoritinB.     The  report 
presi^nted  l>y  this  body  is  the  la«t  and  most 
auUioritativeword  that  has  yet  lipen  spoken 
on  tills  question,  so  far  as  Germany  is  con- 
cerned,     th'erpreasure  is  dclini-d   by   the 
Prussian  Comniission  aE  existing  wlii^re 
•the  brain-work  demanded   of  scholars  is 
excessive,  either  as  regards  quantity  or 
time,'  or  as  'the  imposition  Oi  exoe»Bive 
labour  on  certain  organs,  to  wit,  the  brain 
and  nervous  systcTii,  whether  by  demand- 
iiig  t«o  much  work   of  them   in   a  given 
time,  or  by  habitually  keeping  those  organs 
at  work   too  long  a  time  ttigelher,'     In 
Prussia    overpresaui-e   Ims    been    inferred 
from  till-  fad  that  the  uumljer  of  ehildi-eu 
of  schrwl  age  who  commit  miiciiU  has  been 
on  the  increase  of  late  year*.     Tlie  Prus- 
sian  Statistical    Office   reports  that   the 
nuniljer  of  children  hctwoen  tico  and  liftmen 
yeiirs  of  age  who  committal  suicide  in  the 
yenr   1809  was    ID,       By   the   year   1H8I 
the  number  of  suicides  of  the  same  ag^ 
had  risen  to  fi.l.    Between  ten  and  twenty 
years  of  age  the  number  of  suicides  had 
inoKUed  from    165  in  1809,  to  2W  in 
1881.     These  figures  iire,  however,  rather 
Biialeading,asthe  percentage  had  remained 
the  same  in  proportion  to  the  population. 
Insanity  wna  the  cause  to  wliich  a  large 
proportion  of  the  suicides  of  youths  and 
girts  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  a^it  was 
attributed  ;  but  the  CommiHsiou  lield  that 
no  proof  had  been  adduced  of  the  alleged 
tendency  of  nductvtion  in  the  higher  rbu»cK 


of  schools  to  prodwjA  mental 
In  various  districts  of  Pruioia  i 
die*  as  headache,  bh-iHling  ml  tbcDOtt,) 
ooogeetinn  of  tile  l>rain  amou;: 
appraired  to  lie  inDronaed  by  (iwir  * 
work ;  but  e»*n  on  llua  point  th» ' 
mission  li«tld  tliat  the  evidence  bdont 
uraa  quite  inconcIoMTc.      It  may  I 
marked  that  in  Germany  the  qurttiu  i 
overpressure  liaa  arisen  mainly  ia 
nectiou  witJi   the  higher  gnde 
such  as  the  Cymiwuia  and 
while  in  England  compUinta  of  tMl4 
Rtcter  have  been  oonnoctwl  chie^ ' 
elementary  ©dncation.    In  *pit«  of  I 
that  the  quantity  and  kind  of  meiilsl  < 
in  the  former  niiike  far  grwitir  del 
on    tho   scholar*  lliaii   in   tJie  lalW, 
Prussian  Commisnioii  state  tlteir 
that  no  conclusive  erideuoe  of  ovei 
has  betm   produced  as  ref[ards 
schools.     On  the  •^neral  qnestioa 
ellcct  of  school  work  on  the  healtli  cd 
dren,   the  following    posMgea  frmn 
officiitl  report  will  be  read  with  intiflrt 

'  It  is  matter  of  common  of 
the  Commissioners  remark,  'that 
large  number  of  scholars,  espnclAlly 
of  tender  age,  school  life  cxerciscfls 
weakening  effect.  The  children  loa 
freshness  of  appcamnce ;  they  beooow 
show  a  loss  of  appetite,  and  f«icl 
and  exhausted ;  their  vision  and 
decrease,  and  they  become  indiflerenl 
inattentive,  while  their  memory 
uncertain,  and  their  thou^ta 
The  holidays,  especially  if  uwnt  i 
country,  restore  tlieni ;  the  oolonr 
to  their  cheeks,  they  regain  their  ■ 
of  movement,  and  their  tnental  ao 
renewed.  A  few  weekti  after  tJie 
tioii  of  schooUwork,  however,  tiie  !«' 
able  effects  of  the  holidays  disaj^iear, 
aft«r  a  few  montlu  the  pupils  ai«  { 
urgent  need  of  a  freeh  period  of 
recreation.  The  extent  ot  the 
exceedingly  various  in  individoal 
Witii  many  scholars  it  ia  tbe  oential 
vouB  system  that  is  afiect«<l ;  in 
the  organs  of  digestion ;  in  a  third 
the  muscles  and  respiratory  or^uia 
symptoms  are  sometimes  btigue  tat 
haustion.  and  in  other  cases  ne] 
tation  of  every  degme  up  to 
convulsive  fits.  Tho  removal  of 
dren  from  school  for  a  longer  or 
time  is  oft«>n  tJien  advisable.  Hanj 
dren  no  douht  dale  their  pemiancnl 
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tntnlorptiysiciil  wniiiciiessfroni 

lit  U  our  opinion,'  continues 
,  *  lliat  tliis  WMiknesB  is  not  nt- 
ntable  simply  to  overiirvimare.  The 
liated  atmosphere  of  schools,  and  in 
tanf  cases  faulty  domestic  arruu^iueiita, 
pe  mach  to  do  with  it,'  The  Conimis- 
Kinra  recoiiimpnd  tpacliers  to  study  the 
Lividual  characUtrs  of  pupils.  'There  is 
contitnnt  standard,'  tliey  add,  'by  which 
k  limiU  lit^twixtn  overpressure  and  an 
taisiilito  amotint  of  work  can  be  deler- 
■i«f.  Whiit  in  some  ciiaes  ts  allowahle 
In  otbc^rs  overprcssuri!.  The  Bymptoms 
tlieUtt*rare  only  tohepcroiMvcd  aftnr- 
irds;  but  whether  tlifiy  can  atwiiys  be 
Operly  distiiiguiahed  by  leacliers  without 
Sdieal  asaislance  is  very  doubifuL'  TIik 
tomiisiouers  hold  that  competent  me- 
M  auiatanL'e  is  te(|uii'ed  to  collect  the 
Merialstofontiaoonclusivejudt-rneut  ou 
te  question  of  overpi'essure  in  Oermany. 
Wl,  'overpressure  dependfl  more  ou  the 
heh«r  and  the  mothorl  of  teaching  than 
h  anything  else'  For  the  influence  of 
ttiool  work  in  producing  phthisis  «e6  Con- 
irnmos. 
Owens  College.    See  PsoviiiciaL  Col- 

EOKN. 

I   Oxford.      AnUxTVEIWlTIKS, 

I  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Schools  Exami- 
UiOlI  Board  was  I'jitnbliahnd  by  nrticles 
InjEtTPmrnt  between  the  Schools  Exanii- 
ttion  Delcf(acy  and  Syndicate  of  Oxford 
td  Cambridfie  rea|iectively,  November  8, 
►73.  The  Boiinl  cojiaists  of  the  Vice- 
IkDcdlora  and  twcdve  other  members  of 
vk  University,  ajujointed  from  time  to 
toebyi-tnolionand nomination.  TheriiarH 
ro  aecrvtaries.  The  organisiition  of  the 
unt  B'Kvrd  is  quit«  distinct  from  that  of 
e  Syndicate  and  Dele^jacy  of  Local  Ex- 
binatiuus  (nw  Stsdicatk).  The  work  of 
le  Joint  Board,  which  is  concerned  with 
iMwndary '  schools  (schools  with  a  re^u- 
riy  cobstiluted  governing  body,  or  which 
nd  a  f.air  proportion  of  pupils  to  the 
biversities),  is  of  two  kinds  : 

I.  To  examine  and  report  on  the  work 
•cbools  and  parts  of  schools  by  arrange- 
Rit  with  the  head-mast«r  or  govesming 
idT. 

IL  To  hold  a  yearly  examination  at 
fSl  schools  as  desire  it,  and  at  Oxford, 
Imbridgo,  and   other   ccntms,  and  to 
lani  certificatw  on  the  examination. 
'  Tbers  an  thrc«  kinds  of  certificate 


examination,  for  (i.)  Higher  certificate, 
(ii.)  Lower  certilicate  (first  examination, 
July  1883),  (iii.)  Commercial  certiiicato 
(lirst  examination,  July  1886). 

(L)  UvjherCurtilieatf. — To  obtain  this 
thtt  candidate  must  satisfy  the  examioem 
in  four  subjects,  taken  from  not  leaa  than 
three  of  the  following  groups.  (Distino- 
liou  may  be  obtained  in  each  subject  ex- 
cept II.  {!).) 

Group  L  (1)  Latin,  (2)  Greek, 
(3)  French,  (4)  German. 

Oroup  II.  (1)  Elementary,  (3)  Addi- 
tional mathematics. 

(■roup  III.  (I)  Scripture  knowledge, 
(2)  Enghsh,  (3)  History. 


i?? 


Group   I  v.    (I)   Natural   philosophy, 

niethanical  division  ;  ('!)  Natural  pFiilo- 
Bophy,  physical  diiision  ;  (3)  Natural  phi- 
losophy, chemical  division;  (4)  Botany  j 

5)  Physical    geography    and    geology ; 

6)  Biology. 

lu  the  case  of  girls,  (1)  The  examina- 
tion may  he  taken  in  two  parts,  the  can- 
didat*  being  required  to  pass  in  two  sub- 
jects at  each  examination.  (2)  A  choice 
is  given  of  three  other  subjects  :  a.  Italian 
(Urowp  I,),  h.  Drawing  (II.),  e.  Music 
(IV.) 

Fee,  2i,,  or  \l.  10s.  for  candidates  who 
hold  a  certificate. 

(ii.)  Lowfir  CirtiJieaU. — A  candidate 
must  pass  in  live  subjects,  taken  from  not 
less  than  three  groups,  of  wliich  I.  ami  IL 
are  compulsory. 

Oroup  I.  (1)  Latin,  (2)  Greek, 
(3)  French,  (4)  German. 

Group  II.  (I)  Arithmetic^  (2)  Addi- 
tionaJ  matliemattcs. 

Group  III.  (1)  Scripture  knowledge, 

(2)  English,  (3)  English  history,  (4)  Geo- 
grapLy. 

Group  IV.  (1)  Chemistry,  (2)  Physics. 

Geometrical  drawing  may  be  taken, 
but  not  as  one  of  the  five  necessary  sub- 
jects. Fee,  21«.,  with  extra  fee  of  lOn.  for 
acandidat«  examined  away  from  his  school. 

(iii.)  Comni^rcinl  Cerlt/icatc. — A  can- 
didate must  pass  in  (I)  at  least  one  of 
the  following  :  French,  German,  Italian, 
Spanish  ;   (2)   Arithmetic    and   algebra  ; 

(3)  English  and  geography  ;  (4)  One  of  the 
following  :  (a)  Latin,  (/>)  English  history, 
(c)  Political  economy,  (d)  Drawing,  («)  In- 
organic chemistry,  (/)  Organic  olieiuistry, 
(i?)  Mechanics,  (h)  Electricity  and  mag- 
netism, (■)  Sound,  light,  and  heat.  Fee, 
U.  5$.,  with  an  extra,  fee  of  lOs.  tot  ».  uxl- 
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diclati>  fXAni!ii«s1  iiway  from  Iuk  hcIkioI. 
There  art  two  dosses  itt  eucli  ttubjuut  iu 
both  (ii,)nn[l  (iii.) 

KUiti.iticn  for  1887, — Schoola  examine : 
73  Wj»',  38  girU'  st-hooU.  Hiijlt^rcffliji- 
cate. — CiuididateB,  992;  c*rtificftteH,  5S4. 
Ldwer  ctTlificabi. — Candidates,  457  ;  cer- 
tificates, 273. 

Cont  of  School  E-raminntioH, — This 
varies  witli  the  standurd  of  papers  set  and 
the  sko  of  claKses  eMmined.  A  SL't  of 
higher  certiticiite  pipers  set  to  n  cluss  I'osts 
about  15».  ppr  paper  above  tli«  w-rtificate 
fees  if  the  boya  or  girls  in  llie  class  are 
sJl  cJindidiitea  tor  certificates,  *nid  if  the 
authorities  [if  tlie  school  want  the  luurka 
before  the  results  of  the  certificate  exa- 
minntioii  ari?  publislied.  The  charge  for 
cxnminiug  lower  fonua  decreaees  in  pro- 
portion. '  Inspectloiial '  papers,  examined 
first  by  a  niasWr  and  inspected  by  the 
examiner,  are  charged  at  a  lower  mte,  A 
reduction  of  oDo-third  in  the  totiJ  charge 
ia  made,  under  certain  conditions,  to 
schools  of  less  than  1 UO,  Iu  the  cuse  of 
the  lower  and  coiumercijil  cert.ifitiite  exa- 
minntioa  th^re  is  a  eharge  of  ouc  guinea 
a  (lay  for  a  supervisor. 

Excmpluini. — Tlie  higbiir  certifioat* 
exempts,  under  certaia  conditions,  from 


re6|ionsioiis,  the  preliminary  ea 
for   Mua.Bac.   at   Oxford,    the    pr 
examiQattou  at  Cambridge,  Uie 
nary  exaiuinatious  of  tJie   Idc 
Law  Society,  the  General  Cou 
dical  Education,  from  pftrta  of  i 
nations  of  the  Royal  InKtitut«  of  \ 
Architects,  of  the  Snnryorji'  It 
and  from  part  cf  the  »xainiii 
Sandliurst  and  Woolwiuh.    The  lo 
tilieate  exempts,  und«r  certain  i 
from  the  prelimiuon'  ftxanunatiocutl 
Phiinnaceutical  Society  luid  of  the  1 
Military  College,  and  of  tlie  Gunenl  ( 
oil  of  Medical  Eduuation. 

Application  for  school  examinatiB 
slioula  be  made  to  one  of  the  : 
before  February  lA,  and  names  of  ' 
dates  for  certificates  sent  in  before  May 
Farther  iufomiation  may  be  oblainKl  1 
the  Report  of  the  Joint  Board  for  ltvi6 
and  the  Regulations  for  ISB^t  (Oirford^j 
the  Clarendon  Press,  and  at  116 
Street  ;    Cambridge  :    at   the    Um»' 
Press,  and   nt    ^lessrs.  Deighton,  BdlJ 
Co.,  Trinity  Street),  luul  fmm  Ibe  i 
taries — E.  J.  Gross,  M.A.,  Cains' 
Cambridge,  and  P.  E.  Mathoton, 
Xew  CoU^  Oxfonil. 


PanBOphic  Method,    fier  Cohenius. 

Parallel  ClEUses.—Therttare  both  maxi- 
mum and  mininiuni  limits  to  the  nmikber 
of  pupils  who  can  with  ttdvuritage  be 
placed  together  in  one  class,  however 
altUful  the  teacher  may  be.  Moreover, 
the  numl>er  of  grades  or  steps  in  a  scbool 
should  never  be  more  than  a  normal  pupil 
cnn  ascend  during  his  school  life,  without 
being  unsettled  by  o.  too  frequent  and 
irregular  promotion.  Hence,  in  a  school 
of  any  size,  it  ia  comrinnly  found  necessary 
to  sepamfce  pupils  of  the  same  proficipiicy 
into  two  or  more  clnKBes,  and  to  reduce 
the  number  of  grades  by  placing  two  or 
more  classes  in  thp  school  ladder  Upon  the 
Haine  level.  These  two  considemtions 
produce  the  same  result  ;  viz,  tliat  in 
certain  parts  of  the  school  there  are  classes 
whojiewnrk  in  the  same — which  arepn.r/ill't 
and  not  niiccessive  to  one  another.  These 
ar«i  call^  ^paralfrl  r./astr*.'  Tlie  same 
thing  olao  occurs  in  the  lower  stages  of 


scliools  by  no  means  largf^,  when  the  i 
entered  pupils  are  too  numemos  hri 
class,  and  yet  have  shown  so  faruoi 
difference  in  proficiency. 

Parallel  Orammara. — Th«  need 
nuifoi-mity  of  method  iu  dealing  witkl 
grammatical  phenomena  of  differaitt ' 
guages  was  early  felt  by  educational  I 
formers.  Batich  (f.r.)  enunciated 
principle,  'Uniformity  in  all  tiling 
well  in  the  method  of  teac^ng  as  in  ' 
books,  rules,  iic. ;  so  that  the 
of  the  various  languages  lAught  Bay] 
as  far  as  possible  harmonised.' 
(q-r.)  held  the  same  view:  'Let  the 
one  and  the  snmo  mothod  for  instric 
in  all  tongues.*  In  more  modem 
several  scholars  of  high  repute  bare  i 
the  authority  of  their  tiamea  to  thin  [<i>' ' 
ciple.  For  an  eto<|uent  appeal  on  brJiatf  ■  I 
uniformity  the  reader  may  in-  ref  crrrd  to  tl*  I 
delightful  work  of  Prof.  D'Arcj  TfaoapAl 
called   Zfaj/   Dreams  of  a   Sei 
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Te  Ktill  wpaml*  by  iirliitriiry  linutnUrica 
iditM  tliut  wr  kiiitw,  ur  xIkiuIcI  know,  to 
oofpiiitc.  If  Ijtktin.timtk,  and  Teutonic 
)  tvally  ii)Kt«rti,  u,ii<l  Frviiob  ti  (iitughtcr 
etta  of  them,  why  should  it  Ik;  thought 
iBOcuUe  to  teach  them  uU  on  eonie 
Uiolii-  ftUal  At  the  very  leujtt,  tJie 
.mm&tlcAl  terms  employed  tii  one  tiuhuo]- 
Kna  might  be  employed  in  another.  If  a 
If  were  called  upon  to  parse  such  a 
iteDce  fts  "/  ahould  likf  to  knou!,"  in 
ee  consecutive  cliwis-rooms,  he  would 
kI  ft  Conditional  Mood  in  the  French 
om,  a  Sabjiinctive  one  in  the  Ixvtin,  and 
Optntive  one  in  thn  flrpek.  A  vary 
of  ft  mood ;  now  a  bear,  now 
ling  tire,  now  running  water,  that 
Ui rough  on^^'s  fingers.' 
The  evils  of  iinaruhy  in  gmmmar  are 
iously  of  no  slight  iniijiiitiide.  When 
pupil  finds  terms  usml  in  diffun-nt 
in  different  Ijuoks,  he  f  ither  ceuai^s 
Mbadi  any  uienuin^  to  them  or  btt- 
leia  himself  in  the  attempt  toreconoile 
is  irreiconcilaljle ;  the  result  is  tliat 
appears  to  him  to  l-e  an  arbitrary 
lOi  and  hia  only  safeguard  seems  to  lie 
ing  a  sppnral*  compftrtmeiit  of  his 
itDil  for  the  grammar  of  each  separate 
To  take  a  single  example : 
,t  idea  can  a  pupil  attach  to  tense 
[«,  whon  ho  is  presented  witli  no  less 
fivti  difforent  names  for  the  five 
«  wroU,  gehrieb,  aeriptit,  fcrivit,ty[iaij/ty 
vft  of  which  appoars  to  him  to  be 
tickll  In  FrnnoJi  it  is  Drfnite,  in 
'k  InilffiniU  (luijiun-i^),  in  Oercian 
PTally)  Imprrf'nrt,  in  Lntin  Prrfiu-.t,  in 
lish  ninijily  I'a*t  (nr  i'nat  IniUflnile). 
■c  tbeiW  niinip*  retilly  distinctive  of 
aliade«  of  ni«i>,iiing  in  these  forms, 
mf gilt  beJustificdonHcimitilicgrounds, 
t  from  tJie  point  of  view  of  leiiohitig; 
M  »  matter  of  fat.'t,  the  diversity 
'peods.  not  on  anything  in  the  nuturw  of 
forma — though,  of  course,  tho  st'opeof 
\6  Orepk  and  French  tens(>E  is  Ifss  wide 
tliat  of  the  English  ajid  tiBriuan 
but  simply  upon  different  points 
tIpw  in  tho  wril«ra  of  grammars.  Each 
le  has  sprung  into  existence  from  a 
to  express  some  imjxirtant  aspect 
a  grammatic*]  fact;  but  none  has  been 
by  oonsideratioD  for  the  needs  of 
languages.  'Hie^e  tense  names  are 
fact  noit  adApt«id  to  be  used  side  by  side. 
ilar  annrchy  prerails  in  the  nomencla- 
of  cases  and  moods,  and  the  parts  of 


speech.      Nor  is  this  mirpninng.      Ohp 

gram  mars  Are  based  upon  systems  derived 
frnin  such  djffiiiront  sources  as  Roman 
enipurors,  Btoic  philosophers,  the  French 
Ac;udeniy,and  English  heiidmnsters.  Thus 
tilt!  term  Mood  is  used  in  two  quite  diffe. 
rent  senses — sometimes  denoUnga  distinct 
form,  sometimes  accrtain  chissof  senteiiues. 
Hence  the  term  Potmliitl  Mood,  which 
has  not  yet  died  out,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Ma- 
son's vigorous  protest  against  it.  Tho 
description  of  the  Subjunctive  is  very  dif- 
ferent in  difiTereut  books;  in  some  it  is  the 
mood  oipotsihUUy  (Morris),  in  others  the 
mood  of  dovht  or  vtirertmnhj,  in  nthera 
the  inf)od  of -uni-^ali) I/,  in  others  the  (Aouf/At 
mood,  in  others  the  mood  of  wilt  (Itel- 
bruck,  Drugmaun),  as  distinct  fi'om  the 
0|itative,  or  mood  of  itnsA.  The  pupil 
infers  simply  that  it  is  the  mood  of  va^ue- 
lies*.  (Compare  article  Grammar.)  In  tlie 
parts  of  speeoii  the  grcat^^at  confusion  pre- 
vails. What  is  a  pronoun  in  one  gi-ammar 
is  an  adjective  or  adjective-prononn  or 
pronominal  adjective  in  another.  The  Pub- 
lic School  Priuier  and  many  other  gram- 
mars  call  all  words  like  qwiiti-.  n,  diim, 
n(, 'SubordinateConjunctions.'  Mr.  Rohy, 
in  his  Itftin  Urammar,  calls  them  nil  'Con- 
nective Adverbs.'  Mr.  Mason,  in  his  En- 
glish Grammar,  distinguishes  the  corre 
spending  English  words  as;  I.  Relative 
Adverbs  {w/itn,  where,  oji,  Ac),  2.  Subordi- 
nate Conjunctions  (bcnuni;  n/inr,  whiU, 
if).  'l"he  article  is  for  the  most  part  given 
up,  as  a  separate  part  of  speech,  in  en- 
lightened English  grammars,  but  still  lin- 
gers on  in  French  and  German.  When 
we  come  to  the  verbals  (Verb-Nouns, 
Verb- Adjectives)  we  iind  thiit  while  En- 
glish grammars  adopt  a  scientific  line  of 
treatment,  in  Frencli  the  gerund  is,  as  a 
rule,  not  recognised  at  all;  the  pupil  ia 
told  that  in  the  phrase  en  pasnant,  he  has 
to  deal  witli  apnrticiple (Verb- Adjective), 
In  the  analysis  of  the  sentence  we  have 
iimcli  confusion.  The  term  it'Tttenee  de- 
notes BOTiietimea  the  expression  of  a  'com- 
plete thought '  (Le.  a  thought  containing 
both  subject  and  predicate)  Ijy  nu^'n*  of'  a 
fmitf  verb,  sometimes  the  e.vpression  of  'a. 
complete  thought,'  whether  by  mcanii  of 
a  finite  verb  or  not.  Subordinate  groups 
containing  subject  and  predic-ate  of  their 
own  are  called  sonietimes  sent f !!/•••  n  (adjec- 
tival sentences,  iif.),  sometimes  cla^tnei 
(adjectival  clauses,  Ac),  The  term  phrane 
is  used  by  most  teasers  of  Freuih.  «& 
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mmning  mnUnce :  in  En^itih  gmmmani  it 
denotoiA  group  ot  wards  having  tin:  funv- 
tioR  of  ft  Bitigle  pnrt  of  •piwah,  und  oon- 
tiiining  do  fiiiiUi  verb.  The  ximpli-  iMTit^nc'e 
is    aimlysed  on   difTcrcnt  nriiit^tple*  (■« 
AsaLYBBOFSkstesces);  UiH  variiMjea  of 
th«   compound    eeiit«u(.«    are   eoiuotiiues 
treated  under  one  headiufji&omettiiies  under 
two  headings  (Compound  and  Complex 
sentences).     The  arrangement  of  the  phe- 
nonipnn  of  synUix  proceeds  Homctirncs  on 
the  liiM'sof  iifi-idfinop  (this  tuny  Iwdeserilied 
ns  the  old-fn&hioned  mi>thrid) ;  somptiiues 
on  the  liasis  of  wialysis.     The  Inttj^r  method 
ia  followed  li,v  Mr.  Mason  imd  by  Dr.  Krii- 
nedy  in  tlie  Publie  School  Latin  Grammar 
(partly,  too,  in  the  Publio  School  Latin 
Primer).     Teachera  of  modem  lungutiges, 
fta  a  rule,  prefer  the  old  luethoil ;  the  new 
method  ia,  at  least  partly,  foUuweil  by  moat 
recent    English  gi-ammara.      Thi^ae    two 
schoola  of  grammarians  differ  Into  ciflo  in 
their  views  as  to  teaching  syntax  ;  the  old 
method  dispussps  the  iinifJii  i^' ftirmt,  and 
arranges  ita  matter  mirier  the  headings  of 
<;ascs  (nominative,  accusntire,  ^c),  moods 
(indicative,  subjunctive,  Ac),      The  new 
method  may  be  called  the  methofi  of  sen- 
tenoes;  it  begins  by  claasifyiiig  sentences 
and  then  asking  how  (i.e.  by  what/oj-ffin) 
each  kind  is  expressed.     The  ijj'st  method 
aims  at  pregeuUiig  in  one  place  the  whole 
doctrine  of,  say,  the  subjunrti%-e  mood,  the 
other  eshiliitH  tlio  unity  of  the  Suhjrrt,  the 
Object,    the    Comji/emciU ;    the   iStatrmrjit, 
tlie  QufUion,  Uie  Conmi'tnd,  ttc,    Ndther 
ayat^m  can  lie  quite  rigorously  carried  out 
in  practice;  but   it  is  obs-ious  thnt  the 
order  of  syntax  will  differ  in  moat  vital 
points  according  as  the  one  orother  method 
is  prrf<>rrod.     Ajid   it  is  cleur  that   the 
pupil    cannot    be   expected    to    trullslate 
grtiuiniatic-al  facts  from  the  one  ayateiu  to 
th«  other.      Hnks  which   might  be  ex- 
pressed   in   identical  t^-rma   for  different 
latiguagps  aro  eiprp-ssed   in  various  and 
even  contrail  ictory  terms.     For  example, 
a  marked  feature  common  to  Aryan  lan- 
guages ia  the  use  of  the  Infinitive  after 
certain  verl«,  e.g. :  /  can  write,  irA  /rann 
tchrrifirji,  puaftim  imliore.jf-  ^)iiM  A:rtre, 
Svvafiai  yfiiitfitiv,  eU-.     In  liitin,  the  ptipil 
at  niaisy  nf  our  j)ublic  schools  is  nowadays 
taught  that  the  Inlinitive  is  Prnlalivr,  i.e. 
'carriest  out'  the  construction  of  the  linit« 
verb,  lu  fJerman.on  the  contrary,  the  finite 
verb  ta  calli-d  Auxiliary  to  the  Infinitive; 
each  mode  of  treatment  is  part  inliy  justi- 


fied, neitliei  exprMses  tbe  whole 
In  Grmk   and   Frendi   this  u»e  of 
Infinitive  is  often  not  namnl  at  all ; 
rule  simply  apeaka of 'TiH^  Intinitive.' 
term  Con^ifeinent'iiy  is  aotnetimeji 
To  determine  which  ia  the  b«it  t*!rm 
be  difficult ;  but  any  one  employed 
t«ntly  would  be  an  imjirovcment  on 
present  state  of  things.    Again,  the  h| 
of  the  Indirrct  OlijeiTt  is  ill  defiued. 
Public  School  Primer  treuts  not  ouly 
Dative   after   vrrbs  of   "giving,'  4c,, 
alao  the  Dative  after  yiwo,  parco, 
Jic,   and  even   tliat  after  at^jectivM, 
Datives  of  the  Indirect  Object  (thon^  i 
Direct  Object  ia  expressed  or 
in  the  latter  oase) ;  others  ev«D  Uvti 
second  Object  after  verbs  of 
SiC,  aa  an  Indirect  Object. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  ara  Doi 
incongruities  in  the  grammnrs  of  di: 
languages  inevitable!    Nodnubt  the^i 
tion  is  hedged  round  withdiHicnltiea 
the  idea  (if  uniformity  must  not  be  I 
pretol  ill  a  narrow  spirit.  ,  If  then 
striking  resemblances  lietween  tlio  ui(«- 
bera  of    the   I  nilo- European    family— »■ 
serablnnceB  which  have  often    beeo 
ficured  by  the  current  treat ui en t  in 
books— tliere  are  also  ladical  di: 
between  the  languages  of  Teutonic 
and  those  derived  from  lAtin.     To 
them  would  bi-  to  do  violence  totfae 
of  the  otie  or  the  oUier  group. 

But  there  are  two  cou^deratiousv! 
may  be  of  service  In  solving  tbat pi 
(I)  If  the  mctliod  be  adopted  of 
down  certain  distinctions  of  thougbt, 
then  asking  how  each  language  expraiM 
them,  or  whetlier  it  leaves  theni  eonfna^ 
a  parallel  treatment  is  quite  poBKble; 
a  method  might  very  well  be  iMBed  • 
analysis  of  sentences  as  now  widely 
tiscd  in  English- ^^peaking  countries, 
would  be  necessary  to  guard  againrt 
encroachment  of  mere  logic  apon  the  4>- 
main  of  grammar  (fee  A!<alyki»  or  S«»- 
TRNCits);  any  revival  of  thi^  attempt  U 
rieducethe  laws  of  gnunuior  from  cati'sori" 
of  thought  wouhl  lie  an  anaclironiun.  b 
would  be  necfssary  to  draw  up  a  auefnflr 
selected  list  of  constructions  wortli  CCW^ 
deration  and  explanation,  and  to  limit  tkt 
grnmiiiars  to  them  only,  (2)  Mucb  »'l- 
vantago  might  come  from  making  En^W 
the  point  of  departure ;  parallid  grmsmM^ 
for  English  schools  shuuld  find  a  coctrn  i* 
a  grammar  of  English.     The  oUier 


inrxn-nulcl  tticnhnvo  to  provide  An  nnswcr 
I  tin;  ijufstion ;  TTow  fnr  iltirH  thi;  UKa^ 
t  u  partitulnr  forpign   liingiingo  pnincide 

itli  tliat  ol'   English,  and  in  Jiow  far  ik  it 

BAerent  I  Tlie  mlviintjigf  uf  sucli  n  Irt-nl- 
it  would  bit  tliul  it  would  illustriite  tJio 
language  \>y  Uw?  help  of  Uiu  other,  mid 
ins  lead  to  clearer  idens  about  both.  Iii 
!lirr«iit  grammars  it  is  oft«'a  difGeult  to 
diKtinguiab  what  ia  comriion  to  the  two 
rom  vhat  is  a  ttpf^rM  feature  of  one  of 
tbem.  To  <)Uot«  the  words  of  tlic  O'lvat 
Vidatiu  of  Oomenius:  'Let  the  prwcpts 
uf  M  nnw  langungp  he  first  knoivii  us  difle- 
renccs  frnm  liuigiingi^siijrpjidy  knnwn.  .  .  . 
It  ia  not  only  um-I^js  to  tenoL  whiit  is  cam- 
ion to  a  now  Inngmige  with  nriL'  idrciidy 
■oqnirvd,  but  it  in  confusing  nnd  over- 
helmJHg.'  Greek  gntnimur  umy  sifi-ly  tn? 
tntatrd  iu  ooniiet-tion  with  Latin,  becimne 
fc«r  people  leiirn  Gretrk  first;  but  othtir 
ADguacea  ou^bl  tu  ho  basnl  directly  upou 
tfae  mother- tongue. 

At  t]ie  preaeut  day  there  are  many 
tCAohers  who  rej^ard  unjfoi-mity  in  the 
teaching  of  gramiuar  aa  a  not  merely 
fuicjful  ideal,  but  one  from  which  they 
Bigwct  great  results ;  believing  tJiat  the 
dincnltiee  involved  iu  applying  the  method 
y  be  overcunie,  ajid  tliat  grammar  will 
iitm  )>e«ouje  a  more  u^ful  instrument  of 
teaching  than  it  is  at  present,  Hevpral 
sctiools,  both  in  England  and  America, 
bavo  formuUted  schemes  for  use,  and  the 
iwojte,  so  far  obtained,  are  pronoanccd  t« 
SDCOuragfng.  In  l.^t^r/n  society  called 
Uic  (immmattcnl  Society  wn«  formt'd  by  a 
nunilirr  of  U-Aohcrs  ii'prestmting  nil  kinds 
of  hcIiuoIk  inid  coI!i>^ca,  with  tlio  rxprusi 
purpoBH!  of  introchicring  iinil'onnity  of  ter- 
ininolosy  into  tlin  teaching  of  English, 
lAtiii,  J-'retidi,  German,  mid  Grei-U  (Pre- 
Mtlt-nt,  Rev.  A.  R,  Vardy,  M.A.,  Head 
llaawr  of  King  Edward's  Sdioul,   Bir- 

BUDellSIll). 

Fanidirase.— This  term  is  not  infre- 
quently taken  to  signify  an  attempt  to 
change  the  uiirdtng  of  a  sentence  or  ]iara- 
graph  without  changing  it3nlt'(^T^i'^^■  Suth 
An  attempt  is  not  only  iu  most  cases  en- 
tirely hopeless,  but  seldom  or  never  has  It 
way  educational  value — espeeialty  when 
tlie  original  ia  the  work  of  a  real  artist  in 
Janguage.  To  chant's  the  wording  m-uet, 
to  Mm0  extent,  change  the  meauing^ez- 
cpf>t,  pvrhaps.  as  far  as  the  substitution  of 
modern  for  otixolete  woi'ds  is  concerned-— 
and  mxut  change  or  destroy  the  beauty  of 


the  passage.  Aa  a  school  term  parapkrtne 
should  (and  does  generally)  signify  the 
citpnnsion  and  srplicU  statement  of  all 
that  is  iniplUd  by  the  metaphors  and 
similes,  referencpa  and  iwjifjciaticnm,  of  a 
possagi'  of  pnisR  or  verse.  Its  tdu cation al 
ViJue,  in  this  sense,  is  considerable :  for  it 
is  only  by  unmvelling  and  carefully  exa- 
mining the  uiateriiJ  used  by  a  nkilled 
writer  to  produce  his  effect — be  the  mate- 
rial figure  of  speech  or  asaoeiationa  oou- 
nect«d  with  the  words,  or  even  the  cadence 
of  the  sentences — tliat  we  can  leam  to  do 
likewise,  or  can  give  evidence  that  we 
understand  and  appreciate  the  passage 
set  before  us.  By  this  process  the  |mssBgo 
is  not  disfigured  or  destroyed,  but  search- 
ingly,  clearly,  and  completely  expoumk-d. 

Parsing.    Srr  Anai.y.iih  of  Sentbnckb. 

Pascal,  Blaise.    .S'nr  Jassknisto. 

Pasoal.  Jacqueline  {b,  i6-2r>,  d.  IC61), 
aiater  of  the  t'eU-brated  Blaise  Pa^cal^ , 
ueliieved  a  considerable  reputation  in  con-' 
nectiou  with  the  education  of  children  at 
the  ui^titutiun  at  Fort  Itoyal  dei^  Champs. 
After  the  death  of  her  father,  Jacijueline,  ' 
in  January  1652,  joined  the  Port  Royalist* 
as  a  Tvliijicunf,  and  next' year  assumed  the 
name  of  ^^<cur  Sainte-Kupln^mie.  In  1656 
she  was  appointed  submistress  of  the 
novices,  cliarged  to  conduct  their  edaca- 
tFon,  and  for  the  i-est  of  her  life  remained 
at  the  head  of  that  dcpnrtmnnt.  In  thia 
position  she  greatly  distinguished  herself,  | 
The  principles  she  pursued  in  the  educa- 
tion of  her  pupils  nbe  described  in  u  special 
trratise  entitled  Riglrmrnl  dft  Eciihn  de 
FiUfs  dr.  i'art-Hmjnl.  Amongothei"  things 
Sister  Eiipheniie  attempted  to  introduoa 
an  imjiroved  method  of  teaching  rending,  1 
ctri^iniiUy  ilevised  by  her  brother.  In  tlie 
first  jiart  of  lier  Rcgli-mfmt  pitiir  Irn  En- 
/ii-nls  she  gives  a  minute  account  of  the 
niplhod  she  pursue!  in  the  physical,  men- 
tal, and  religious  education  of  her  girla 
at  Port  Royal.  The  second  part  of  tlio 
treatise  is  of  most  pedagogic  interest.  It 
deoeriljes  the  character  and  behaviour  of 
the  Bclioolmistreiss  as  she  ought  to  be 
according  to  Catholic  JaVisenist  ideas,  and 
diiiCUBBeti  Uie  whole  lield  of  the  manage- 
nieut  of  children,  the  <|uestiou  of  rewards 
and  puiiislimeiita,  the  course  of  reading, 
and  the  training  of  the  moral  charact/tr  of 
pupils.  However  obsolete  many  of  tho 
special  recommendations  in  this  treatis*^ 
its  general  character  is  such  n*  to  extort 
our  admiration  for  the  authoress,  aa  an 
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uxnniplo  of  lorry  p»if-«nr.ri6(!C  anil  dovo- 
tion  to  duly  in  tlir  work  of  training  thn 
youiijt.  Till"  Muiiiin-sxion  of  tlin  si-1um>I, 
wlii«h  was  odt^clcul  in  April  1(161,  aiitl  tliu 
pui-tecuuoii  to  wliiuh  llm  Port  RayailnVi , 
weiw  aubJ6ct«(i,  chii-fly  tlirouxh  Jesuit 
jealousy,  was  »  cruel  blow  to  Sinter  Eu- 
ph^mie,  and  slie  died  fu  OuUiber  ui  the 
mD«  year  of  a  bipken  heart.  (_S«s  Jau- 
BKHtan.) 

Pauper  Education.^The  siitcpnth 
Animiil  I'ppnrt  if  the  Locn-I  Irovoniincnt 
Bou-rH,  June'  IBM"  {Kyreand  Spottiswnoilp, 
3c  'M.),  xliowi^d  ttiFLt  in  our  workhouai^s, 
workhousH  schools,  nnd  district  union 
w^moIh,  liinm  wurii  55,472  children  of  the 
State,  excluding  .H,27T  boanlnd  out  in  pri- 
vate familieti.  Of  theae  34,01 1  wens  '  or- 
phans or  other  vhildreti  relieved  without 
their  parents,'  tlie  lalter  phrase  ap{tlying 
chiefly  to  ciiildrmi  jiractioiilly  urphaus,  i.e. 
deserted  hy  parents  who  cannot  be  found. 
Of  the  55.472  children  for  whom  the  Poor 
Law  provided  education,  7,009  were  in  dis- 
trict Bchools,  'J+.rif  3  were  taught  in  work- 
lioiiapH  nnd  separ.it"  Poor  Iaw  schools  othrr 
than  district  sclioole  ;  the  remainder  wern 
si^utout  to  publicelemeufairy  schools.  There 
are  four  inapectorH  of  Pnor  Law  Bchonls  ; 
:i7, ^23'.  WHS  paid  for  toiLchers  in  the  schools. 
Thistotnl  has  stfailily  decreased  since  1882, 
owiiij;  to  the  increasing  favour  with  whict 
boards  of  guardians  look  upon  the  phin  of 
Bending  their  children  out  to  school  insteiid 
of  keeping  them  nightandchiyin  the  same 
atiuospliere  and  unvironninnt.  Di  366  of 
tiie  647,  i.u.  41  pcrticntof  thu  unions,  the 
children  are  now  {18H8)BiMit  out  to  public 
elementary  schoolti ;  in  27 1  tliey  are  taught 
in  the  workhuuHe  (hut  12  of  tliese  uniuna 
send  some  of  the  children  out)  ;  iu  58  they 
are  taught  in  detached  or  separate  suhoolB 
other  than  district  schools;  in  31  cases 
they  are  sent  to  district  schools  ;  and  in 
21  they  (being  few)  are  sent  to  the  schools 
of  another  union. 

Public  attention  has  been  of  late  years 
much  directed  to  the  inadvisahility  of 
keeping  children  in  pauper  pstablishnients, 
whereby  the  pauper  taint  and  characti'ris- 
ticB  are,  it  is  urged,  inevitably  creatwl, 
especially  in  the  case  of  girls.  A1  r.  Naasnu 
Bonior  (whose  works  shniild  )ie  consulted) 
■was  perhaps  the  pioneer  in  thiK  direction, 
nndpuhhcopinion  haslieen  enlightened  and 
dirrctod  also  hy  the  labours  of  the  Sletro- 
politiin  Association  for  Uefriending  Young 
Servanta  (15  Buckingham  Street,  vVdelphi, 


W.C.)  ;  tho  Association  (orPromotin 
Boarding  out  of  Pauper  Children  (i 
W.  Hall,  D.^von«h^re  Place,  East 
hon.  sec.)  ;  Miss  Elllce   Hopkins  (I 
House,  Brighton)and  berlmdiw'. 
tiona  for  BeErieiiding   Friendless  Ob 
ytr.  F,  Peek's  Soeial  WrectMje  ;  and  I 
work  of  tlie  Church  of  BngUnd  Soci« 
for  Providing  ilomea  forWaifsandSi 
(32  Charing  Cross,  S,  \V.),  nnd  othnrt. 

It  is  widely  adniittnrl  that  thcold  [ 
nf  keeping  children  nnd  adultJi  tr^^hal 
workhouses  is  thoroughly  hail,  and  nd  f 
be  thought  of,  except  wlien  poreDtit  i 
ptiiiy  tlieir  childrnn  and  arn  prolmbly  < 
in  for  a  short  time.  Separatcmchoobt 
district  schools  are  also  open  to  iiuuij  i 
jpctions,  as  iugntimng  paapenBui  by  ke 
ing  and  training  children  apArt  from  i 
healthy  contact  with  theoutfiideworld. ' 
huge  district  schools,  chietly  me 
wherein  600  cJiildren  may  be  bairack 
together,  are  found  to  produce  mOBtffvfl 
results,  from  moral,  econoroicnl,  and  sociil 
points  of  view.  On  the  other  hand,  it  hM 
lieen  argued  th&t  to  keep  down  pnaporin 
the  pauper  stigma  must  he  kept  on  the 
children.  Our  colonies  at  tirat  natunllf 
copied  the  English  Poor  Law  syytcm,  Init 
Iiftve  discovered  its  faulu.  Several  Aui- 
trnlian  colonies  now  have  no  Btnte  ehildroi 
in  n;).y  State  institution  of  tlie  workboiiM- 
school  type. 

(jood  maybe  done  by  sending  tlwoliil- 
dren  out  to  mingle  in  a  National  or  Baai4 
school  with  others  whosi^lot  is  moreliapf!? 
and  life  more  natural.  In  1.««Ib  tliu  i* 
not  only  done,  but  the  ordinary  |MMpC 
uniform  is  discartlod.  But  tlmdcpaupcri- 
Bation  of  children  may  best  be  etlected  io 
tlie  following  ways,  all  of  which  are  beiij 
increasingly  adopted  :  (I)  By  boarrttngoa* 
all  otphan  and  deserted  childrvn  of  tendtr 
years  with  foster-parents,  under  ceiti6td 
committees  of  ladies  in  the  couutiy.  ThU 
is  tlio  most  economical,  as  veil  as  thebfct 
plan,  and  has  for  many  years  been  tho- 
roughly worked  in  Scotland,  IreUnd,  ev 
colonies,  and  in  ^t  nearly  every  emmtn 
except  England.  In  lt$88our  647  bov* 
only  thus  Ixmefited  1,1 72  ehil<lren,  i.e.  K< 
two  piT board.  (2)  TtiechiWren  arojJaw^ 
with  fost-er- parents,  but  witliin  tbo  linuli 
of  the  union  to  which  thny  belong,  sndirt 
inspected  by  the  relievingoIfieenandiCUV 
dians.  There  wrm  2,10i>'i  thus  placed  c*" 
in  188t!.  This  ixriMllyonlfa  kind  of  eel- 
door  relief,  prefemble,  hovorcr,  to  kwpw* 
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[house,  or  (Ie§troy- 

individiiAlity  unci  defiriviug  tbom 

eilucntiqn  in  a  district  school. 

cMnrphildron,  I'spreially  girls, 

votuntjiry  homcK  or  industria;!  schools 

tabliAlivd  und  miiniigud   by  private  indi- 

dusla.     The  Wnifs  mid  Strays  Sin-iety 

id  ill  1S88  six  of  Uiih  kind  cttrtitied  and 

lasected  by  tin;  Lul-uI  Governuicnt  Ituanl, 

isidesoUitirauffiliattNl  U)  it.    In  the  aanii> 

sr  bliere  were  U3  of  suuli  schools  in 

D^&nd  and  Wales,     (4)  By  eniigrutJon 

»  OuudA  under  the  apecia,!  cufl-  of  jiri- 

pcrsons  or  philatitlirojiic  sui'ietieH — 

,  the  ^^'ftif8  ftiid  Strays SoL-iety — who  ore 

isodbythpLocaKioverumeutBoard. 

TMt  cure  is  Lore  necessary  in  the  selec- 

lO  of  children,     Cannd*  readily  distill- 

\uM  between  a  workhouse  or  institution 

iJd  njid  onL-  who  haii  had  the  niorenatu- 

tTwning  of  a  siniill  liome,  and  it  is  de- 

.ble  for  guardians  to  scud  to  such  homes 

at  least  six   niontliu  thniio  whom  they 

to  eoiignitct.    Eniigrntimi  costs  about 

or  about  one-tliird  of  the  mist  for  one 

at  a  uliUd   in   KOine  of  our  di.strict 

Yet  oiJy  160  wi-n-oiiiiKratjid  in 

'6.     The  einijiratiou  oITicits  of  the  Cn- 

iadian   Department  of  Agriculture  now 

Bport  to  tilt!  Louii]  Government  itoiinl  tlie 

peoults  of  tlieir  uutpMitioii  of  the  children 

placed  out^  and  thane  rejMirta  an-  descrilwd 

10   'generally  aatiafactory.'     The  Buurd 

prefer  girls  to  be  under  ten  years  old.     It 

IB  generally  believed  that  if  tliesL-  four  platiH 

irem  niore  commonly  adopted  iIih  number 

|f  children  reared  as  paupers  would  very 

pnpidly  diminish,  the  saving'  to  tiie  ratt^ 

^ould  bv  finmt,  and  the  gain  to  the  health 

hnd  wMtlUi  of  the  State  greater  still. 

i      In  Uiis  nrticledistinctionsireaasuined 

pntwivn  fiaupors  nnd  the  indigent  poor. 

pio  oducntion  of  the  poor  and  their  chil- 

prvn  involve*  (iu<!KtionNiner^ng in  various 

irtiulo  on  priniiiry  and  State  education 

HwurtiolcH  KAcnKi)  Schools,  Wajfb  a?i'd 

piut^  Vacation  Scuouls,  Rot.^l  Coai- 

mmOKs).     The  Kutiouid  Society  (Sanc- 

luity,  Wei(tuiii)Ht«r,  S.W,)  is  the  rei^og- 

bitcd  handiuaid  uf  tliRChun^li  of  England 

fcf  pioiautilig  tha  education  of  the  poor 

in  dlstioctit'e    religious   pHnciples.      By 

■««ia  of  the  otreringB  of  Cliurchinen  it  did 

»  gTMt  work  for  lJi«  nation  before  School 

Bnirda  were  thought  of,     Betwnen  Isll 

•^i  1(186  it  spent  1,191,000^.  volunUrily 

'"niributed    by  Cbuithiuen,   tJie  iurgost 

■><a^  986,900/.,  being  on  schoolhouBi^.    It 


publisher  weekly  the  School  OWrdian. 
Since  the  Oovernuient  ceRseid  to  inspect 
in  religious  subjects  Dw<v»an  Ingprclnra 
of  schools  have  been  appointed  for  these 
schools.  The  education  of  the  poor  is  iilso 
fost^rred  by  the  following  organ isationn, 
chiplly  by  grants  of  liooks  and  apparutu* 
l>i)th  tot«iiclicra,  pupils,  school  and  parish 
librnrics,  missions,  ito.  Details  are  eenl 
to  teachers  and  niJinagers  on  applicatiou. 
Society  for  Promoting  Chriatian  Know- 
ledge (Northumberland  Avenue,  Chaiing 
Cross,  S.W,) ;  Religious  Tract  Society  (50 
PattriiOBter  Row,  E.C.) ;  PureLit*rature 
Society  {11  Buckingham  Street,  Strand, 
W.C.) ;  Chui*h  of  England  Book  Society 
(11  Adam  Street.  W.C);  Book  Hawking 
dissociation  (hon,  sec.  Rov,  P.  Lilly,  Col- 
latoii  St.  Mary,  Paignton,  Devon  ;  depflt, 
lilO  Oxford  Street,  W,).  The  S.P.C.K.  is 
publishing  a  new  Priitti/ Lilifnri/ of  Fie- 
tioji,  also  Pariah  Ma/inziTu:^  Damn  nf  Ditif 
(^00,000  monthly),  'Honir  W.irds,  Day  of 
Dnyii,  itc.  Among  other  iiarochitti  maga- 
/iniw  are  the  OonficlUr,  Thinye  Nr^m  arid 
Old,  the  Evdiujdigt,  and  the  liannfr  of 
Faith.  There  are  other  good  magazines 
issu«d  by  tlie  various  Sunday  school 
organisations. 

There  are  two  broad  questions  con- 
nected with  pauper  education  which  are 
Bubjects  of  controversy.  They  involve 
problems  of  (1)  localisation,  (2)  distribu- 
tion. That  is;  (i.)  Are  pauper  children 
to  be  treated  as  the  cluldren  of  the  State 
or  of  a  small  local  community  1  (ii.)  Are 
the  cliil<lren  to  be  massed  together  or  dis- 
tributed in  small  homes  hero  or  in  the 
colonics  !  The  first  question  has  Iwen 
answered  in  England  since  the  days  of 
Elisalvelh  by  the  Poor  L<iw  sy«t<im,  which 
may  almost  bo  called  the  eldest  daughttrr 
of  Prot^,atant  Christianity  (see  FowIc'm 
I'onr  Lai",  Macmillan'a  £n;/litk  Citi^fn 
series,  2*,  ttrf,).  We  see  in  fact  that 
Church  pre\-iaion  preceded  State  provision. 
This  is  still  the  case,  although  the  unity 
of  Church  nnd  State  {purporting  to  act  for 
the  benefit  of  the  nation)  is  not  as  marked 
now  as  it  was  in  the  early  days  of  the 
poor  laws.  We  have  now  arrived  at  an 
age  of  great  cities,  when  about  half  the 
total  popubition  of  England  are  crowded 
into  the  towns,  as  contrasted  witli  about 
one  tenth  even  in  Imlia.  Ilenoe  new 
dilHcullies.  For  the  cHicieiicy  of  the  pre- 
Bt-tit  syst«tn  depends  too  much  upon  the 
varying  chanuitf^ra  of  loud  boards,  (i.nd  Uw. 
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cKHnpumtin-  breakdowu  of  tbeu-  ostein 
in  (Iniliuit  will]  pauper  ctiildrvn  in  Uie 
gnal  cities  has  led  to  tlit!  ;;reat  iiicrenae 
of  sapplcueotary  tuetliodn  duriii;*  Vic- 
toiia's  reign.  It  in  not  unuatunii  for  Iocs] 
boards  to  rpgnrd  the  children  iw  burdenii, 
to  bo  di]tpoM.x]  of  ns  »oon  im  po«sii)]«t. 
Thpj-  hftvn  thcritfore  sometimes  to  be 
wntchtid,  «iy,  by  Strtte  offidaU,  who  soc 
thnt  a  InlKiur  tirntidmcy  tN^-rtiticttp  is 
propi-rly  gmntita.  The  child,  it  is  nlso 
ATjiUMJ,  is  ltuM«  U)  Iw  turned  out  Ir-si  >ht<; 
(o  nuiiit  tht-  pauiu-r  tiiiitt,  nnd  mon^  likely 
to  b«X)iuH  u  bunlt'D  in  th<!W(irkhon«!.  It 
ia  therefore  pruposed  by  «)iii«  Hint  Ua- 
children  should  iiot  ha  trMiUKl  tut  thuHts  of 
A  locality,  but  as  those  of  ii  tiution.  The 
second  qnestiou  is  now  beinj{  keeidy  dis- 
cunod.  It  is  often  refert-ed  to  ad  the 
'bftiTAclts'  wi-Mis  the  •  boardinf-out ' 
Rjrrtriin.  Instend  of  being  kept  in  the 
workhoiiHi  or  indiiNtrinl  school,  cbildr«>n 
nni  now  pWed  with  widows  nnd  familicH 
who  urt!  {uiid  to  bring  them  up,  The 
aiT.ragB  wmt  of  children  ijs  iibwit  T>».  n 
week.  The  uontroviriy  among  boftfls  of 
guardiftiia  oft«n  tumH  upon  thn  reliitive 
cost,  rather  lliun  the  i-flioiwicy  oithm*  to 
the  childmu  or  tlit?  StiiU*.  Some  of  thu 
j-uiirtliunii  unt  milking  e.xperiiricnts  in  mi- 
gmtiou  to  othnr  [Mirts  of  the  umpire.  The 
bright  side  ()f  thi?  large  Kchool  system  is 
the  regular  jiikI  constunt  otciipiition  of 
the  mind,  siid  a  discipline  which  eiisurea 
both  order  and  genenil  comfort.  In  a 
cottage  home  the  disuipline  may  or  may 
not  axiat,  but  it  ia  urged  that  tht-  girls  are 
ID0»  Ukoly  to  be  better  tmiiied  as  do- 
mestic servants  tlmn  In  the  si-IidoIk.  Tlie 
children  are,  it  is  complained,  too  niuch 
»hut  out  of  the  world-  The  children  Iw- 
cflnm  wenry  of  the  nioiioLony  and  tlie 
wnllx  In  Inrge  towns,  if  tliey  are  let  out 
for  a  few  hours  weekly,  there  ia  the  danger 
of  Ihtrir  bringing  infection  to  the  achool, 
but  this  and  other  difficultioB  could  prob- 
ably he  overcome,  'J'he  '  moral '  difticuJ- 
ties  exist  in  both  cases,  and  urc  not  entirely 
dMMndeiit  on  the  tono  or  watchfulness  of 
Braool  or  liomn.  Teachers  and  friends 
tatty  do  much  by  viniting  tli«  children  by 
umngeirient  with  the  mnder  or  miMrcss, 
giriug  simple  iM^tunw,  experiment*,  pic- 
tures, asking  ijunttionit,  and  thus  showii-ig 
personal  ^inpithy  with  the  children  nnd 
t«aoher>i.  Ludim  nnd  gentlemen  of  leinuro 
can  still  do  a  great  work  in  thin  direction. 
Th«  assistant-  tckchcre  nctd  oocourBgctne  a  t 
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and  sympatliy  ;  forit  mnstberenienili 
that  till!  nature  of  the  inspectum  ej 
is  esseutUl;  a  «py  sfstem,  uid  tlie 
llutt  assistants  and  chaplains  are  appomb 
and  dismiued  by  the  tViard,  not  by 
master  as  in  pul>iic  schools,  encour 
suspicion  and  telti^niiw.     Annaal 
and  yearly  kind  words  are  not  eno 
moreover,  (SirutoMU  n'nNinibraiioes 
never  ovcnrbntmtng,  at   they  are 
times  said  to  bo  in  tnfinnaries  or  i 
agcit. 

There  i»,  lastly,  (he  i^reat  difficulty  i 
parental   controL      Ought  diasolatc 
unworthy  parents  to  liave  ll>e  legal 
trol  of  their  children  J     It   doi, 
measures  with  tJie  children  offerapr 
to  such  pai'entaget     It  is  impossiUe  ' 
punish    the    nnwoithy   parents  zAr 
tJieir  children.     We  bpcd)  to  haw 

Questions  al»o  1>eing  jmt,  e.g.  Is  it 
uty  of  the  Stat«  or  the  conimuntty 
find  work  for  the  unejnpioyed  of  any  i 
Is  idlenoM  a  Kin  or  a  crime,  or  both  t 

Payment  by  Eetnlta.— Thn  origin  _ 
the  controversy  which  has  »tirr*d  to  tB 
very  depths  that  portion  of  the  cduotioa 
world  which  isinterestAdiiipablMielcmen- 
tary  education  dates  from  tlie  year  1861, 
when  the  Ooroniitteeof  Council,  nodcrtlH 
Vice- Presidency  of  Mr.  Rolwrt.  Lowe  tLorf 
Shcrhrooke),  fiatned  nnd  itrmtintcd  to  Par- 
liament the  Jtrvierd  Cade  of  Minutes  aai 
Kegnlniions  for  the  future  distribntioa  el 
the  parliamentary  grant.  By  that  code — 
which  followed  in  UiiKpurti^-ulartberecoiii- 
incndfttionB  of  the  Royal  Commtwun  on 
Pojiular  Education,  which  hul  s>t  since 
18,58^gruiita  were  (or  tlie  (iral  tiicw  to 
be  iipiKirtioncd  to  schools,  in  part,  OB  the 
results  of  th<!  individtta}  examination  of 
tlie  scholars.  This  is  what  is  tneant  faf 
'payment  byresulta.'  This  principle,  thw 
introduced,  was  not  rendered  any  the  note 
paiatafaie  to  the  body  of  teachers  in  poblie 
eleuieutary  schools,  by  the  grounds  vpco 
which  Mr.  Ilobert  Lowe  reoaiBliMlidc<!  it' 
acceptance  to  the  country.  Id  hia  sj>i--'i 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Fcbmary  It. 
\>Si^2,  he  U8ed  tlie  following  words:  '!< 
seems  to  m«  that  the  only  poosible  oooii- 
tions  under  which,  without  a  rwiiM* 
Gxpcndituro  of  public  money.  w«  tan  p«»- 
sibly  rwommcnd  that  tcnchf^rs  of  an  »- 
fcrior  claSK  nliontd  be  employed  in  (I>" 
schools,  would  hi!  on  tbi;  nndunitaadiif 
that  there  shall  be  anme  collatnral  u' 
independent  proof  that  sacb  tondiereA 
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Fie  proeewJwI  to  hKow  tliiit 
",  only  tn*  obtuIti<^(l  by  irnii- 
iat  exMninatiou  ol  tlie  tclioliLm,  and  to 
saninenid  tli&l  a  sensible  porliuu  o£  tie 
bt  should  de|)oiid  on  ttuit  eKutiiuuitioii. 
dwelt,  too,  on  the  vague  n^iture  of  a 
ort  based  oii  examinatioD  by  cln.s8e4, 
1  described  euch  t«niis  as  'goneral  efti- 
My.'  'general  improedon  on  tlio  wliole,' 
xml  atroOBphprn,'  &c.  in  uiBpectms'  iv- 
ts,  ax  'imprilpabin  eisetXHts,'  which  it 
I  not  wim?  fur  Parlinin'-iit  to  tri'iit  as 
irtiuitin]  t<«tji  that  its  moni-v  wiis  wciU 
ni.  It  wA.-i  natural  t)mt  t)i«  tc)ni>  of 
1  refBrKiioL-  to  the  eli-inentury  t«ii«hers, 
I  tlio  iiiiplii'atioii  tluit  tlitiy  would  nut 
i  to  tlie  level  of  their  dutyascunteived 
the  nation,  except  mider  the  pi'essura 
the  arguiiwnUt,m  ml  crumfiutvi.  should 
lee  the  deopcwt  otfence.  A  bitterness 
1,  thorefom,  bern  imported  into  this 
itro«'-rsy  that  in  only  intcIiigiMo  when 
B  epiiiodn  is  liomo  in  mind.  Hut  (tipo- 
ac«  has  shown  that,  on  pun-ly  <idnca- 
nal  grounds,  thn  principl«  of  'jmymunt 
reanltM '  hu«  worki'd  uonsidurnbif?  mis- 
of.  No  ilciuht  it  has  rismudied  the 
I  it  waa  (tullivi  into  working  to  runimly. 
e  charge  br()iiglit  against  priivious  coilea 
■  that  thny  nncourngi>^  the  teachers  to 
\f  attf^ntinn  to  the  regular,  the  bright, 
I  well-to-do  sehohir,  and  to  neglect  the 
egular,  the  dallard,  and  the  poor  si^holar, 
1  tliat  the  iittwrly  ignorant  wpiv  left  in 
lir  ignorance.  But '  p'lyment  l>y  n-sults ' 
clurged  witli  introducing  otlmr  great 
la,  which  were  not  wholly  unforeaeon. 
[1  which  hAva  more  Uian  fullilled  the 

riings  of  practical  educalioniKts, 
erilsinay  be suinniari»ed  us  follows: 
ii.  It  has  organised  a  systnrn  uf  cram, 
d«r  which  'results,'  meiuiured  by  tlie 
indard  exam  inat  ions  {ii«  STANDAitDS), 
oppofipd  to  'methods,'  have  i-ecoived 
due  recognition  and  reward,  b.  AV 
wlsr^  whether  clever  or  dullards,  pi'o- 
BM  at  tbo  same  rate — one  standard  p"r 
Dnm ;  and  at  tlie  same  rote  in  all 
hjwta  nimultanejjusly.  f.  The  degree  of 
RoeM,  with  nuglnct,  incapacity,  and  the 
d  infliMincr*  of  honic  suiToundings,  meets 
th  litUi)  rocognition  as  compared  with 

0  snccRU  in  'pawing'  a  high  percentage 
•cholnr«.      d.  Thn    profession  of    the 

achnr  is  degrodi-*!    by  persistent    and 
itntaire  appeaU  to  thf^  (Vxirn  of  gain. 

1  tli0  ahaenra  of  monetary  inducements, 
•ehen  ara  t«m[vb!d  to  noglts:^  scholars 


who  arn  not  likely  to  paro  goo<l  gntnta. 

iT.  Litttnoncouragi-ment  isgivRn  totcftchors 
to  forward  the  higher  monvl  and  intpllec- 
tual  training  of  their  {scholars,  as  opposed 
to  tlie  mere  auijuinitian  of  mei:ha:it«al 
facilities  in  the  suhjectB  of  examination. 
/.  Scholars  trained  under  this  nystem,  and 
subsequently  passing  on  to  itucoudary 
schools,  are  characterised  by  a  lack  of 
mental  nlertnessand  frequently  disappoint 
their  early  promise.  The  bad  effects 
iinnight  to  lijiht  in  tlio  practical  working 
of  this  principle  have  forcibly  stirred  many 
of  the  Buccfseding  Viee-Preaidenls  of  the 
Commitloe  of  Council  to  retrace,  in  part 
at  loast,  tlie  steps  which  the  Unynl  Com- 
miasion  of  1838  and  Mr.  liowe  pnivaileil 
upon  Parliament  to  take  in  1862.  During 
the  period  of  his  vice-preKiJency,  Mr.  Mun 
della  consult«d  the  leadiiig  advisers  of  the 
Education  Department  and  other  educa- 
tionists, and  presented  a  body  of  recom- 
mendations to  Parliament  which  were 
adopted  in  subsoqucnl.  codes,  and  have, 
though  only  partially,  remedied  the  evila 
inveighed  against.  Of  these,  what  is  known 
as  the  'Merit  Grant'  is  the  meat  con- 
spicuous. This  grant  consists  {ser  CoriK) 
of  a  paymsnt  of  1*.,  '!».,  or  'As.  perscholar 
in  average  attendance  —according  as  a 
school  is  reported  to  Vie  fair,  good,  or 
excellent.  The  following  extract  from 
the  Instructions  to  U.M.  Inspectors  point- 
ing out  what,  in  tlie  opinion  of  the  Edu- 
cation Department,  should  be  theattributi'S 
of  11  Bchool  deseriing  o(  th«  'escollent' 
Merit  Grant,  will  show  how  much  may  be 
dune  under  its  provisions  to  counteract  the 
evil  effects  of  the  principle  of  'payni«nt 
by  results.'  The  principle  itself,  however, 
has  at  moat  been  'scotched  '  thereby,  uot 
killed.     Extract  from  Instructions: — 

'It  is  the  intention  of  their  Lordships 
tJiat  the  mark  '"  lixcellcjit  *'  should  be  i-e- 
servetl  for  cases  of  diatinguishcrl  merit. 
A  thoroughly  gooit  aeliool  in  favourabin 
conditions  ia  characterised  by  cheerful  and 
yet  exact  discipline,  maintiiined  withonb 
harshness,  and  without  noisy  demonatrn- 
tion  of  authority.  Its  prenjisps  are  cleanly 
and  well-ordered;  its  time  table  providoji 
a  proper  variety  of  mental  enjoyment  and 
of  physical  exercises;  its  organisiLtion  U 
sucb  as  to  distribute  the  tuiching  power 
judicioutly,  and  to  secure  for  every  scholar 
— whether  he  is  likely  to  bring  credit  to 
the  school  by  examination  or  not— a  fair 
share  of  inxtmctionan<lo£att«a\tAuvv.   '^^CM 
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tMuthing  is  unimittod  ftnd  intoragtiag^  and 
yrt  th(>rou};l>  anii  accurate.  TIi«  T«»ding 
1%  fluent,  careful,  and  expressive,  nnd  tlie 
«hildreu  ar*-  helpwi  hy  questioning  anil 
explanation  to  follow  the  mfyininfl;  of  what 
they  read.  Anthmnlic  i*  »n  tniitlht  u  to 
enable  thescholars  not  only  loolitiim(n>iT»ft 
answers  to  minix,  but  >ln)  to  undentbuid 
the  reftson  »f  thi:  prooeMHW  employed.  If 
higher  sutijrctx  an  attempted,  tlie  leuoua 
are  not  confinnd  to  memotr  work  and  to 
the  lewming  of  technical  terms,  but  are 
deeigned  to  give  a  clear  knowledge  of 
faotei  B-nd  to  traia  the  learner  in  the 
practjon  of  tliiiikiiix  and  observing.  Be- 
Kidm  fulfillint;  all  these  conditions,  which 
urn  all  expressed  or  implied  in  the  Code, 
such  a  school  seeks  by  other  niPiiina  to  W 
of  survice  to  the  childnm  who  ntt«nd  it. 
It  provides  for  the  opjior  <'lasses  n,  regular 
EVBteni  of  home-exrrfim"!*,  and  iirmiige- 
rnenU  for  correcting  thiMii  «x[)e<litioiisIy 
awl  thoroughly.  Wherii  circuni stances 
uruiit,  it  has  nlao  iU  lending  libmry,  its 
ftviiigs  bunk,  and  an  orderly  collection  of 
snople  objficts  and  appuratua  adapted  to 
illnstrate  tho  schoiA  leaaons,  and  formed 
in  part  liv  tho  oo-operalion  of  the  schola-rs 
theinselveti.  Aliove  all,  iW  teaching  and 
discipline  arn  suoh  as  to  exert  a  right  in- 
fluence on  the  nianners,  the  conduct,  and 
the  chftract«r  of  the  uhildren,  to  awaken 
in  them  a  love  of  reading,  and  such  an 
interest  in  thdr  own  mental  improt-enient 
AS  nifty  rt»simably  be  expected  to  last 
beyom!  the  piTioil  of  school  life.*  The 
svstem  of  pnywcrit  by  results  has  not  been 
adopted  in  any  country  out«i<lc  the  Uiitiah 
Isle*  cxci'pt  the  Province  of  Victoria, 
Auntralia,  and  even  there  its  evils  are 
now  fully  recognised  by  the  aiithoritifts. 

P*yne.  Jowph  (lf*OK-  isifi).— A  theo- 

niticiil  luid  practical  educator,  and  t«acher 
of  teadiers.  of  whom  it  wtw  said  in  the 
Editcilional,  Tim«  for  June  1,  ISili,  just 
over  a  month  after  hix  decease,  tliat  '  it 
would  be  difliculi  to  ovi-rmtimate  tin-  loss 
which  the  cause  of  i-ducatioiml  progress 
and  reform  has  Muxtaineil  by  the  nveiit 
death  of  Mr,  Joitcph  Payne,  At  tlie  pre- 
neitt  juncture,  when  ko  great  an  inijwtus 
has  twen  given  to  jmpular  tvlucutioM,  and 
such  rapid  stHdo«  are  biding  taken,  not 
•Iways  with  th«  cWrext  light  or  in  the 
wisest  direction,  and  when  the  guidanee 
»wd  inlluenPC  of  men  of  wide  cxjierience, 
careful  thought,  and  untiring  dt^votion  is 
more  tluui  over  neeeasar}',  few  could  be 


named  whose  place  it  would  be  man 
cult  to  supply.' 

The  bnuneM  of  Ur.  Payne's  life 
to  make  education  a  reality  r«iher  L 
nrrtcnce;  and   with  this  pnrpcMC  in 
he  exposed  the  futility  of  theunintcDi] 
routine  with  whii^h   educator*  hftve 
coiinnonlycontentfKltbeiDSel  roa,Bod 
to  roiisc!  lliera  to  HubKtitut^  for  it 
which  would  rail  lli«  expanding  focultki 
of  the  young  inU>  liealtliful  activity,  h1 
sympathetically  ^^uide  them  ia  the  «o«nc 
of  theirdevelopmeuttothe  beat  and  ■  aeH 
ends.   Theonty  teaching  which  her(f[attM 
as  worthy  of  the  name  was  that  wIuA 
imparted  the  power  of  Belf<t«achi]i^;  aai, 
whilst  awakening  tn  the  learner  a  dMIl* 
for  knowledgOi  gui<led  him  by  the  sonit 
and  readiest  mmns  to  its  nttainment    tt 
order  to  carry  out  the  intolUgeot  rai 
scientific  principle*  which  arc  eMeDtisl  (• 
the  achievenipnt  of  lueb  a  result,  it  vu 
necessary  that  tlic>  t4!achl^r  muxt  leani  lM<r 
to  teach— must  have  awiuin^,  that  is, net 
only  a  thorough  knowleuge  of  the  saljett 
to  l>e  taught,  but  of  the  laws  whidi  goren 
the  exercise  and  det  olopment  of  the  fiscal- 
ties  of  those  whom  he  teacfaea     He  mdft 
know,  indeed,  both  the  lasson  and  Ika 
sctioLur,  and  the  m«ans  )iy  which  the  tin 
nmy  be  brought  into  edifying  and  fmitfil 
contact.     *  These  aims  Mr.  Payne  purued 
throughout  bis  life,  unobtrusively  inilral, 
yet   with  single- tniuded  flDtfaitsiasia,  ud 
unswerving  teiui;city  of  purposes' 

Joseph  Payne  was  born  at  Bury 
Eilmunds,  on  'May   t,  180S.     Hti 
education  was  very  incomplete,  and  afba* 
a  short  experience,  which  ooinmencvd  vkfl 
be  wa«  about  fourteen   years  of  ag^  cf 
really  compet«nt  instruction,  he  was  earij 
th  ro  wn  on  his  own  rmonrces  for  procuringl 
livelihood,     He  becamn  an  naustaot  in  ~ 
London  school ;  and,  ns  he  himself  nui 
tained,  ho  would  have  fallen  into  tJie  oi 
nary  groove  of  routine  t<-aching  if  he 
not  accidentally  bi-eiinie  acquainted  wilfc 
the   principles   of    the    French    rrfomw 
Jacntot,  and  liccn  liri'd  wiUi  the  cnthuiiaai 
which  Jacotot  Bucceedt^d  in  kindling  tu 
and  wide,  both  in  his  own  country  and  <■ 
Itelgiuni.    In  England  Mr.  Pkynewas 
lirnt  (in  importance,  it  not  in  tinte)  of 
disciples  ot  Jacolot,  of  whom  be  klm 
spoke   as  'his  master';  and",  Bnding 
the  new  principle  entirely  changed 
notions  of  t)ie  teacher's  office,  and  tni 
routine  into  a  courM  of  De\-er<Bnding 
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,t  and  dincoTf^ry,  hp  forthwith  mt 
i  pKOching  tlic  nt^w  niiicntioniil  doo- 
Though    n   vnry  yomig  tun,n,  nnd 
small   iTJtourtN'H,    lin   piililUlind    hix 
educational  ■'!>«iy,  whic;h  wilh  imlciHl 
tarlimt  publitili(<cl  work  uiiiiuy  Kuliji^ct, 
tllft  Principle*  and  Fraeticn  0/  Prol'rusor 
'■'»  .Vyrtam  o/*  EdiiaUian,  1830  ;  aud 
re  publio  lecturoa  Ui  arouse  teiwbera  to 
wsate  of  it«  iiuporlaiiw.     The   aysteia 
a  lady,  lhi>  wife  of  Mr.  David  1 
ir,  at    Camberwell,   who    iDduced  j 
'.  Payne  to  undertake  the  instruction  of 
own  children;  and  from  the  circum- 
that  the  children  of  one  or  two 
ij^hours  were  ndmitted  to  thii  benefits 
Ilia  teaching.anmiill  prppiirntory  Bchool 
up,    whiph   nftLTWards    exjiitndeil 
the  iijiportnnt  institution  known  us 
nmark  Hill  Gnunnmr  School,  where, 
ith   Hr.  Flotehnrtts  liia  partner,  ho  cou- 
iltu«d  hiii  labours  for  nian7  jvsna. 

In  li*37  Mr.  Payne  married  Miss 
yar,  who  wiis  at  the  head  of  a  girls' 
'  lool  c)f  high  repute,  which  she  continued 
carTT,-  on  for  some  time.  Slie  was  a 
\y  of  i^reat  tact  and  energy  of  character, 
approved  iikUl  aud  method  in  thocon- 
act  of  iifDiire,  and  in  perfect  accord  anil 
pnthy  with  tlie  educational  aims  and 
Malntions  of  her  husliand,  whom  shegi'ontly 
iBaxtMi.  not  only  in  liis  school -keeping, 
Mt  in  all  his  luidertakiuge,  his  studies, 
'Vwi,  included. 

sir.  Payne's  connection  with  the  school 
It  Oamberwell  continued  till  tho  ycitr 
1815.  when  he  established  hiniKi'lf  inde- 
'iideutly  at  the  Mansion  Houijc,  Lnather- 
Hurroy.  Here  hn  livlmurwl  with 
Mt  energy  and  uncn-ss  for  iiliout  eighteen 
.ra,  his  school  tiiking  mnk  us  onnof  llie 
ly  first  privnl*!  schools  in  this  country. 
1893, having  arc|iiir('d  a  ratKlest  coiiipe- 
itecei  Iw  i^tirod  from  Uie  active  dutii?.s  of 
liix  proffji«on.  Noiiu  the  Ipbs,  however. 
did  hn  c^ntinul^  to  d«vote  hiiiist-lf  »ti*iiu- 
0«riy  to  th«  cnuw  of  i-ducationsil  progress; 
•Mtd  his  tntr-er  ofttirs  a  Btriking  exception 
te  that  law  of  the  decuy  of  enthusiasniH  in 
"Virtue  of  which  they  gL-nerj-Uy  retrograde 
•»  age  adviuic«8.  SVIii-ii.  aft*r  between 
ttiiity  and  forty  years  of  liouourahle  labour 
^  hu  TO<»tioii,  he  found  himself  free  to 
*f(nd  his  reniaining  days  as  he  chose,  he 
•w  Co  work  with  an  ardour  and  energy 
*nii  a(!lf-d«vDlion  rarely  found  even  in 
^qd;;  TiMia  to  arouse  teachers  to  n  *cntn 
Of  th^  deficiencies,  and  to  bo  a  pioneer  in 


the  needed  science  of  equation.  It  was, 
it  is  botievod,  mainly  owing  to  his  inilueiK>e 
nnd  to  that  of  his  friend.  Mr.  U,  11.  Ijahe^ 
that  thp  College  of  Pi-ecoptors  instituted 
an  i-xamination  for  teachers —tlie  6r86 ' 
hf^ld  in  this  country.  In  IK'lIthc  College 
tookanotherimpnrtAnt  step, nnd  appointed 
tlio  tirat  English  Professor  of  the  Science 
and  Art  of  Education,  their  choice  foiling 
uuajiuuously  upon  Mr.  Payne,  than  whom 
no  man  could  liavebeeii  found  witJi  higher 
qualifications.  Ue  Iiad  always  been  a 
hard  student ;  aud,  till  but  a  few  months 
before  his  death,  he  was  wont  to  coutmue 
his  work  into  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning.  Ue  hud  thuK  a  wider  culture 
thn.n  in  usually  found  in  schoolmasters, 
or,  indeed,  in  any  ckss  of  hard-worked 
lueii,  and  his  habits  of  reading  and  writing 
gave  him  great  advantages  as  the  oceunant 
of  the  newly -instituted  chair,  which  he 
further  illustrated  by  hia  profound  belief 
in  the  pi«sent  value  and  the  future  possi- 
bilities of  the  science  of  education.  No 
work  could  have  been  more  congenial  to 
him  than  endeavouring  to  awaken  iuyouiLg; 
teachers  that  spirit  of  enquiry  into  jiriiici- 
plos  which  ho  had  found  the  Sidt  ut  bis 
own  life  in  the  schoolroom.  And,  short  as 
his  tenure  of  the  professorship  unhappily 
proved,  he  succeeded  in  his  endeavour; 
and  left  liehind  liim  students  tvho  have 
learnt  from  hiin  to  make  their  practice  as 
teachers  more  beneficial  to  others,  aud 
infinitely  more  pleasurable  to  themselves, 
by  investigating  the  theory  which  not 
only  eiiplains  right  practice,  but  also  points 
out  the  way  to  it, 

TliH  meaning  of  the  word  'teacher,' as 
uamUly  understood  of  one  who  communi- 
cates kiiowlwlge,  was  unsiitiafiictory  to 
Jacotot  and  to  his  English  disciple.  What 
is  knowleilge  but  tlie  aliiding  result  of 
aoine  action  of  the  mind  )  Whoever  causes 
the  minds  of  pupils  to  take  the  necessary 
aclion  teaches  the  pupils,  aud  this  Is  tha 
only  kind  of  teaching  which  Mr.  Payno 
wouldh'.iar  of ;  thus  the  paradox  of  Jaco tot, 
that  a  teacher  who  understood  his  business 
could  'teach  what  he  did  not  know,'  wa» 
seen  to  point  to  a  new  cooceplioit  of  tli» 
teacher's  function.  The  teacher  i«  not 
ono  who  'tells.'  but  one  who  seta  the 
loarncr's  mind  to  work,  directs  it,  and  r»- 
gulatejs  its  rate  of  advance.  In  order  to 
'toll,'  one  needs  nothing  beyond  a  form 
of  word*  which  the  pupils  may  reproduco 
with  or  wiUiout  comprchennitHx.    l&MLt  Vo 


*t«acli,'  in  nkjaif*  Mnm  of  thi;  wnni,  a 
vut  disnJ  mom  wns  rnquJred:  nn  insight 
into  thd  working  nf  tlitt  pufiil'*  ininil,  ii 
powpr  of  ™.lling  its  at-tiviljf-s  itiUi  pluy 
nnd  of  <Hri«cliiiK  Uieiti  U>  tlii>  ncudful  exer- 
cise, a  pcrtBpliou  of  resulta,  uuil  a  kiiow- 
iL^dgi!  liDw  la  I'eiider  tliose  results  periiia- 
nent.  'Such,'  to  (juote  the  t/'nijffiini'i  eerl//i. 
of  his  friend,  the  Kev.  K.  11.  (juick,  'was 
Mr.  Payne's  notion  of  the  tcnclier's  office, 
and  this  notion  lii^s  nt  the  root  of  all  thnt 
he  said  and  wrnto  (ibout  instruction.  It 
would  be  aaelesa  to  attempt  to  decide  how 
far  tl)e  cDnneption  was  original  with  him. 
"Evftrythinj;  rwisoimlilo  liiis  Ijwn  ttiought 
already,"  suys  GoetJie.  Mr.  Payne,  as  we 
hiLve  siwu,  was  always  eager  to  declare  Iila 
obligadoiiB  to  Jacotot.  The  same  notioii 
nt  tho  t«at;her  is  found  in  the  utteraiiees 
of  ether  uien,  especially  of  Festalozzi  a.Dd 
Frtilw-L  But  when  such  a  conception 
beooQies  part  and  parcel  of  a  mind  like 
Mr.  Payne's,  it  forthwith  become-s  a,  fresli 
force,  and  its  influence  Kprenda  tn  others.' 

Mr,  Payne  took  a  lively  and  aetivn 
interest  in  several  of  thi'  must  imjMirtiiiit 
movemeots,  the  purposes  iti  which  wem 
id'tnticiil  or  kiiidrwl  witli  im  own;  such, 
for  in>t«!ice,  as  the  Wouien's  Edufation 
"Union,  and  the  Girls'  Pulilic  School  Com- 
pany, thf  improvrment  of  womeii^  educa- 
tion having  long  beeu  one  of  liis  moBt 
cherinhcsl  objeutG.  Hestudied  proCnuiidly 
thi<  methods  aiid  systems  of  all  vho  haveob- 
tiiined  celebrity  as  educators,  and  the  Kiu- 
dprgiirten  system  of  Frobclwftsonein  which 
he  took  a  keen  iut«Test.  He  was  especially 
interested  iii  the  history  of  the  dovelopniont 
of  the  English  language,  and  the  chftrnc- 
teristics  of  the  different  liialrcts;  and  more 
particularly  in  the  history  of  the  Normnn- 
French  clement.  This  led  him  to  a  rjither 
extenniVc  study  of  the  diideots  of  French, 
and  the  history  of  the  Fn-nch  hmgUiv^e 
genersiUy.  A  piipiTof  great  value  by  him 
on  these  nubjrcts,  onlitlr-d  '  The  Nonojin 
Eli!mi-iit  in  the  Spoken  and  Written  Eng- 
lish of  thw  12tli,  13th,  and  MO.  tVnturies, 
and  in  our  Provincial  T'ialects,'  appears  in 
tlie  TraiuttclioniioJ' thf-  P/iiLiHij/iciil Soci'^li/, 
186A  9,  of  which  h*?  was  a  distiiif^uislied 
And  an  active  iiieinber. 

Ak  in  the  liegiuiiini;  of  his  cart^-r 
Mr.  Payne  was  not  deterred  from  Iii» 
Kpdcial  vocation  by  the  labour  to  which  h(> 
wiis  compelled,  or  by  the  pri  rations  from 
which  he  was  not  altogether  free,  so  to- 
wards  ita  doae   ihe  same  vocation  was 


fullillnd  wit]i  dignity,  «imI  with  w  i 
titniu-ity  lu  could  co'cxixt  witti  thuto 
or  othiT  disability  he  wa*  called  if 
endure.     The   ileuth  of  bis  wife, 
occurred  in  the  autumn  of  1876,  n  I 
to  ha»n  aggravated  the  symptimw  i 
maliidy  of  some  standing,  which 
iiuted  on  April  30,  1876,  a  lifei 
parity  and  nobleness  of  aim,  o( 
and  uiiintermitling  industry,  av 
selfish  devotion  to  high  and  wo 
By  his  will  Mr.  Payne  bcijue«tbB 
of  money  to  the  Endowment  Fund,  i 
vnluablelibrarvofoducationiilboofcSii 
he  had  been  tor  come  ycnnt  collcctio^j 
the  College  of  Pn)oe]>ton. 

Having  regard  to  tJie  OMidtKHU  ' 
eiacting  labour  deioandwl  of  Sir.  P»y 
during  so  large  a  portion  of  hia  bl 
may  be  said,  on  the  whole,  to  h^ve 
one  of  not  inconsiderable  literviy  prudoc 
tiveness.      His  worka  comprise,  beoklj 
the  exposition  of  Jaootot's  syswni , 
mentioned,  Ejntomis  I/utorite  Sacree: 
Lnlin  Rf.adiiiy'hook  on  Jacotofa  Syttnt, 
mm;  .VnZeri   l'<Mry  for  CAUdren.   ]'^ 
(eightepi.  til  edition,  \K7i);.'iliidiiui»  E-f- 
Ugh  IWtry,  IS<:>  {■«ighth  oditioD.  1**^!); 
Stuilieg   in   Unylinh    I'rttm,   1868  (s 
edition,  ISSI):  Th-^C^irTieulttm^Un 
Edueation,   IK(J6;  TItrtr.   Luetnre*  mi  • 
S'ciejiec  nnd  Art  of  EducrUion,  «b/>wn<f| 
thnColl'/fa  o/" /'r'trptorg  in  1 1*71 ;  '1 
of  Teaching,  with  tfii-ir  corresponding! 
tice,'  and  'On  the  luiportMicft  and  Nc 
of  Improving  our  Uidinary  llcthod* 
School  IiiBtructioii,'  in  the  ProCftdittft  < 
l!ie  Social  Sci«7ia-  Aiaoc'iaticti,  nwMetivdjr^ 
for  18fi8-69  and   18-1-72;    ?'&'  /"ir«^| 
tttuee  of  Of.  Training  i^tk«  Trofitr,  ItTJ; 
T/i'-  Trif  FonttdatioHo/Snenct  Tfodawt^l 
lS7:t ;  TIf  Sru-tte«  and  AH  ofRtiimHa^^ 
nil  Infrodiielory  Lecture,  1874,  and 
tnloxzi.  IS".'',  iwth  of  them  being  le 
delivered  at  the  College  of 
Friibd     tiid    l/it    Kindergarten 
1K74  (third  edition,  1)>TG);  «iul  u 
the  lirilish  Quarterly  Rmea:,  i 
on '  Eton,'  1 867,  ■  Kducation  in  ib'e  ' 
States,"  ISfij!,  wid  'The  Higher  Ed« 
of  the  United  Ktates.'  1870.     A 
Orr-mnn  ScJwoU  in  thu  AuUimn  o/'  ll 
was  published  after  the  author's  de« 
187t);  and  a  tinst  volume  of  his   IF*- 
wuB  published,  tirtt  and  second  edit 
18!i3,  with  thii  titir  of  Ijf<lurt«  on 
Seimcp  and  Art  <^  Eiiv^fatioH,  vilA  vA 
Lertttrtu  and  Bttay*.     By  tlte  lata  J(M] 


r9,  tbo  Pint  ProfMonr  of  thfi  Sciriica 
Art  of  I-'diictitioii  in  thn  CoIIb(^  of 
•ecflitorK,  Ijondon.  Editml  by  his  son, 
MKph  Frank  Piiytif.  M.D.,  Kellow  of 
■gdnti'ii  Collexp,  Oxford-  Witli  an  In- 
Oductioii  by  ihp  Rev.  R.  H.  Quiik,  M.  A.. 
'In.  Coll.,  Cuiiili,.  Autbor  of  '  Essi^ys  on 
dnaitioaiil  R«formers,'  The  lectures  and 
kinp)il<?tti  iucluded  in  this  rolump  rrliLto 
lied V  U>  the  theory  and  scionct' of  i^ii- 
tion,  and  form  the  grraitrr  part  nt  Mr. 
file's  actually  [vabliBlicd  pHpon  on  odu- 
taoaal  subjects. 

Ped*gog7.— Thin  word  hiiB  hardly 
ikon  root,  in  our  lauguiigo.  It  liaa  ex- 
tnl  thi-n-  Kt  Irart  itinci!  Ihe  lime  of  Aii- 
looy  Wood  in  tho  8e%'eiileetilh  century, 
nd  Ti't  t^von  now  it  ia  Iiroked  upon  as 
meUiinx  of  un  iiitrudiii^  foreigner.  The 
mtemptuoas  use  of  'podagogue'  has 
BtlMpa  lw«n  uufuvourabU  to  its  ACCfpt- 
nee;  perliaps  too  the  word  nipfU  with 
rmtging  recognition  becnUH''  thf  thinif 
nrened  by  it  is  not  helii  in  imich  hnnmir 
nong  tu  Englinh.  Whiit  Uii>n  ia  thi- 
ling  expressed  T  Lnt  us  Nay  lliiLt  it  is  a 
ndy  whose  end  is  to  iiK^rrliiin  how  the 
mdties  of  th«  voung  dnvnlop,  und  the 
■it  methods  of  hnmioniitinx  ■.■(iu(^ttinii.tl 
mngementa  with  their  develop  men  t. 
has  its  int«rest  is  twofold,  »pp«uhitive 
Ad  practicAl.  This  inten-st,  howi-vcr,  is 
Vt  ut(l«  realiiied  among  us  here  in  Eiig- 
tadi  iwt  bMnDBo  th«  two  functions,  the 
DMuutint  and  tlii'  pmclicul.  hiive  been 
Utorcnd  fmm  Ptith  other.  Tht^  writers, 
ich  ■■  Uiltfln.  Locke,  and  Herbert 
ptnoor,  !»ve  been  too  absolutely  hostile 
a  the  t^xiKtinx  order  of  thini^s  To  gnin  a 
tuhtft  from  Uie  teachers.  The  teachers 
l*Tp  bivn  too  much  of  practical  tiiiiners, 
loo  little  uf  thoughtful  educators,  to  con- 
•ni  tlietnselves  with  pedn^gic  theiorit.ts. 
IW  books  of  oelebrities,  such  lut  those  just 
Bi»ril  have  been  rend  hecauKe  of  the  in- 
Iw^st  attaching  to  anythine  that  prf)p™d«l 
Irom  their  pens,  and  not  txt^KUKe  of  thn 
ihrational  etimalus  that  might  be  derived 
^WD  their  doctrines.  But  )KK>kx  nn  pcdii' 
Pff,ey«a  whfin  suppoi-tnd  by  nanus  such 
Iftiftr.  rpooire  luiim  tgo  much  attention, 
•  nay  b"  learnt  from  the  prefucpji  jtru- 
iied  Ut  Milton'ii  and  Lockr-'s  tnnLilic-i  in 
he  Pitt  Pr<!»*  txlitionii.  Hnrbert  Sjiencer's 
Kprfc,  it  tnuKt  be  adinittnd,  h>-u  liecii  very 
^ddj  r<nd  and  discussMl,  ynt  in  thin  case 
I"  Kpornt^on  bvtwei-n   the  education'd 

irist  and  the  practionl  educator  ia  only 
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too  forcibly  iltuatrnted.  SpoUMrwtimates 
the  ndiitiveineritsofthfl  manifold  subjects 
thiitcliiim  a  place  in  our educatJonAl  course. 
And  tliB  su^-estiveneHS  of  his  estimate  in 
thi"  abstract  cannot  be  ovcrriited.  But 
one  most  important  cunsidBnition  is  alto- 
gether left  out  of  siglit.  Instruction  is  in 
the  main  carried  on  in  schools ;  the  most 
educative  subjects  under  the  class  system 
that  is  inseparable  from  school  life  are 
those  which  beat  lend  themselves  to  the 
CJi.t.pcheticnl  ^m«y  we  not  dignify  it  by  tho 
name  Soemtic  I)  method-  But  Spencer,  re- 
garding thewhole  subject  from  a  too  purely 
phil'isophic  and  abaohitfl  point  of  view, 
has  entirely  omitt«d  this  factor  from  his 
account.  The  learner's  aptitudes  and  his 
needs,  and  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  sub- 
ject, have  been  treated  in  a  most  masterly 
msjiner;  but  the  conditions  under  which 
the  learner  is  to  study  these  subji^ets  have 
hardly  been  regarded  at  all.  Thus  tho 
defender  of  linguistic  studies,  as  agn,inst 
thosi"  advocated  by  Spencer,  has  had  loft 
him  by  his  mighty  assailant  one  very  strong 
fortress.  He  may  plead  that  the  question 
whether  the  instructioo  is  to  be  inijiartod 
to  learners  individually,  or  to  learners 
gfvtliered  together  in  large  classes,  is  pro- 
limiuary  and  fundamental.  Readers  of 
MUton  and  Locke  will  remember  that  tha 
school  system,  whose  claims,  it  is  true, 
have  very  much  increased  in  importance 
as  the  population  Iiels  grown,  is  with  them, 
too,  either  actunUy  attacked  or  nearly  dis- 
regarded. If,  however,  the  educational 
theorist  has  l)oen  too  little  in  touch  with 
llie  practical  educator,  the  latter  has  Ik-i-h 
fai'  too  little  regardful  of  pedagogy — of  thn 
l^uchiug  of  the  educational  thinker.  Tho 
evidence  for  this  stateinetit  is  not  fai'  to 
seek.  Hooks  dealing  with  the  theory  and 
practice  of  oflucatiou,  books  on  podagosy, 
by  no  means  me>}t  with  as  much  public 
favour  in  thiscountry  as  might  be  expe«ted- 
(>ne  reason  for  this  state  of  things  is  no 
doubt  to  he  found  in  the  fact  ttiat  so  many 
teachers  in  Kngland  liave  merely  been 
drifted  by  force  of  circumstances  into  the 
(wcopation.  Where  men  on  the  Continent 
ehofjfr.  teaching  as  a  profijiinon,  we  iii  Rng- 
land  arpi-jii  it  as  a  convenient  avocation 
that  rcjuiresnopreliminary outlay.  Honce 
in  France  (to  say  nothing  of  Germany)  a 
b(H,k  like  Compavrif's  Hi^liiirv  Critu/iti 
de*  Doelrin'* lU  I' ^duration  passeathrough 
manyeilition.i,  while  .similar  b'Xiks  in  Eng- 
land, if  they  tind  the  Ught  ot  is.'j  aV,  tA\, 
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certainly  mcr*  with  notliing  likn  gpiicml 
appfcciaiitin.  Thrr  t«iphcni  nlHcwlicm  fi>rm 
a  poif^'ssion,  unci  tnait  tin>  *iil(ji>n(*  oon- 
nni-lj'ii  witii  thiit  prcifi-ssiou  iis  ii  »i'rious 
StuHy ;  thr  ti^.'u:ln.'rs  heru  fonn  a  hotoro- 
jteneous  iissi-mljUgp,  wiUi  or  without  oni- 
d«ntin,la  for  tlie  work  in  wIiil-Ii  ihr-y  an 
etigagitl,  frfiiuiJiitly  »>  guiIt.lt-Ms  of  ull  eJu- 
cntionul  tliMiries  as  to  be  i^rioraiit  thut 
tlipy  are  iguoraiit.  No  wonder,  then,  that 
ptxLiga^y  Ls  with  U8  nt  a  diecouat.  Tliis 
is  uuqueslionalilyaninsl^ievoua  national 
loM.  '  Opinion  ialtnowledgein the  making.' 
Without  totnetliing  like  sdfntilii:  itiiuTUs* 
tion  on  pducntional  aiibjecta,  without  [h?- 
^"S^gyi  ^"^  nhull  neviT  obt»in  a  IvKly  of 
oi^iiin'Hud  opininn  on  eJuuntiou.  But  bruo 
tlnMiry  and  sound  pmctice  are  too  nciirly 
related  ev^r  to  \hs  Bpp.irntpd  with  siifoty. 
Thus  our  pra<!tiue  ignores  iiiucli  uf  what 
hus  lienn  liiid  down  as  fund  ami?  ntal  by  wTt- 
t«r9  on  education.  The  difference  between 
the  c/tilii  and  the  youth.,  so  strongly  em- 
phaaiBett  by  writers  like  Rousspau  and 
PeataloEzi,  is  ignored  all  through  our  edu< 
catioLial  system,  from  the  piiiilirrelementniry 
schools  to  the  great  publiu  sclionls  (fe 
lick's  concludini!  remarks  on  liouasRau'a 

■iU).  For  wjint.ajjain,  of  such  organised 
opiQiOD.  it  has  lieen  in  vain  that  Miitthew 
Arnold  has  ye«r  after  year  pleaded  for 
systeniBtiEing  Middle  Class  Education,  and 
correlating  it  with  the  publio  elementary 
school  syHWra.  {Sre.  article  on  Suhnols 
in  Humphry  Wiird's  Rfir/n  of  Qur.en  Vic- 
toria.) How  iinlpetl  au\  our  institutions 
be  condunti-d  on  broad  and  healthy  prin- 
ciples as  long  aa  bo  Uttte  consideration  is 
devoUnl  Ui  the  dootriiies  and  theories  of 
whiuli  Uiey  are  the  practical  embodiuients ) 

Ped&gogy,  Bibliography  of.  See  Ap- 
pendix. 

Pedantry.  —Pedantry  is  an  awkward 
ostentation  of  ncorlless  learning,  or  an  ob- 
stinate addiction  to  the  forms  of  some 
private  life,  and  not  regarding  general 
things nnough,  ItWBsareraarkof  Itrownip's, 
'  'tis  a  prtu?ticp  that  savours  ranch  of  po- 
daiitry,ftrc>icrveof  puerility  which  wo  hnvo 
not  shakon  off  from  schooL'  Swift  was  of 
opinion  that  pedantry  is  the  ovemiting 
of  any  kind  of  knowleclge  we  pretend 
to.  For  which  reason  Swift  lookeil  upon 
fiddlers,  linncing  miuterB,  iK-nildx,  masters 
of  cercmoniea,  Ac,  to  be  i:reat«r  p«ilants 
than  Lipsius  or  the  elder  Sualignr.  Ac- 
cording to  Aildixon,  a  pedant  iu  a  man 
who  liM  bcvii  brought  op  among  buoki, 


and  is  Kbte  to  talk  of  nothins  ebe,  i 
a  vsryindiffcrentcompanion;  fanthvi 
that  th«  title  should  be  enlar^^.  for' 
short,  a  mere  court4i»r,  a  men-  noidie 
mere  scliotar,  a  mntn  aDythiDg,  b 
sipid  [ledantic  charactnr,  atul  equallyi 
culoua.'     Bi.3hop  Burnet  (llit^r^  of\ 
own  Tiiit^jy  bk.  ti.)  speaks  likewise  of  I 
pedantry  of  which  ma  preadiing  of 
clergy  of  the  orthodox  sdirml  was  ovp 
before  the  rise  of  that  intellrctnal 
genial   Imly  of  wen,  the    latitudin 
divines. 

Penitence,    RemorM. — ^The   state  j 
mind   indicated  by  th«8e  tetnu  (arms  I 
uhurniCteristic   pain  of  conscieooe  or 
self-judging    moni.1    faculty    (m)  HmtbJ 
Srnss),  just  as  the  sense  of  well-i 
or  merit  constitutes  its  proper  pie 
Remorse  springs  out  of  an  inner 
self-reBeution.    It  is  the  condemnatiotti 
the  present  self   of   the   jHvat  wlf,  aodj 
thus  a  sign  of,  and  indeed  Kn   imp 
element  in,  uoral  prot;rvss.     As  mij^ 
expected  from  its  conditions,  rr-mom  < 
not  show  itself  in  tlie  dm  yenn  of 
Hence  the  fact,  which  is  apt  to 
bafUing  to  the  parent  or  teacher,  that  I 
cannot  produce  the  state  of  nuad  by  i 
force  of  exhortation.     Refusal  to  i 
regret  for  a  fault  may  arise  from  to 
to  dx  the  thoughta  on  the  yrrong  . 
so  as  to  se«  iU  true  quality,  from  Um  ] 
sistence  of  the  bad  feeling  which  [ 
it,  or,  lastly,  firom  obstinacy.     As  j 
ance  is  thus  a  state  of  feeling  which  < 
be  externally  induced,  it  is  well  not 
to  force  it  by  more  talking,  hut  ratber  j 
put  the  child  in  such  circumstances  as  i 
likely  to  foster  rclJeotion,     The 
tatiou  of  pain  ami  divtppointnient 
parent  or  tejioher  whom  the  child 
loves  will  oft«n  effect  more  to  tJiis  i 
tion  than  hours  of  admonition. 

Penmaiuhip.     See  Wam.so. 

Perception.  Observation.     By  thai 
of  perception  is  meant  tli«  work  of  ' 
mind  in  unifying  the  impressions  racei* 
through  the  senses  into  a  knowlnlge  cf  < 
ject,s.    Perception  is  the  Brst  stage  inl 
int<il!pctua!  elaboration  of  SeoMvi 
which  cnlminnt^is  in  abstract  tbouxht 
perceive,    i.e.   distinguish    aud 
objects,  implies  normal  and  trained  i 
When  sense-impressions  are  indistiactj 
knowledge  of  things  will  be  inexact. 
it  implies  morR  than  this,  viz.  the  il 
pivtiition  of  the  impressions  reoei*«l| 
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leraoment  liy  the  fttdof  past  eiperiences. 
liiiK,  A  child  thut  Hetti  iu  ball  &8  a  real 
bJMt  is   tmniJatiRK  visual    imprMsionH 
ito  inutitin'xi  t««tile  experiences  (feeling, 
fUng,  rolling  the  ball).     Ueuco  penwp- 
EoQ  is  aci^aired.     An  infant  dips  not,  mte 
hiPK*  iLS  ihini^ii,  and  cannnt  <lUtinH;uUh 
ij  the  eye  a  flat  drawing  from  a.  tolid 
lodf.     The  ordiiULry  circumntancMi  and 
leedfl  of  lifn  compel  tvery  child  to  con- 
lert  and  intorpivt  it*  iinprrjiKious  up  to  a 
Bprtalit  point.    Rut  Huch  ttpoiibtneous  acts 
pf  perception  art-  apt  to  ba  nm^b  aud  da- 
PCtivn.     Tho  ends  of  Bxiicl  kuowledgc 
«quin>  a  ruons  careful  aiid  aystauialic  in- 
pection  of  ubj(?«t&    This  is  marked  ofT 
■  ObMrvutimi,  and  the  branch  of  inti^l- 
petaal  discipline  that  aims  at  socuring  it 
I  kiutiru  aa  tlie  training  of  the  UbNerving 
Tncahy.     To  observe  «fiy  common  object, 
A  a  fliiit  or  a  tree  truok,  80  as  to  notn  all 
la  peculiarities  of  form,  colour,  tbo.,  im- 
ili«s  A  stroDff,  wide  intnrrat  in  objeota. 
[Ilia  the  cliild  haji  in  a  mi^tuun',  and  when 
the  observing  faculty  Iiiis  Uwti  drawn  out 
torn  the  first,  thn  pleasure  springiiii,'  from 
the  use  of  tho  organ.i  of  XHueu  and  from  tho 
•ftining  of  now  knowlwlgu  may  be  counted 
Ui  as  a  snt&cient  motive.     A  habit  of  oh- 
lervation  presappoKeii  both  preeenue  and 
IMnDflM  of  mind  ;  in  other  words,  free' 
bo  fnm  mental  prcocuupation  and  r^- 
nris,  and  a  willingni^ss  to  see  things  just 
la  tli0y  arc,  and  not  aa  we  fancy  tliera  or 
wonlf)  liko  th«m  to  bo.     The  hi^heBt  kind 
of  obdrrvfttion  coinbiiiea  exactness  or  mi- 
lt utp.ncoii,  com  prfsbonsiveneBS,  and  rapi'lity. 
Tht!  cl(i!i«  conneclioii  between  exact  nliaiir- 
vation  and  scientilic  induction  renders  it 
important  to  exeri'jse  tlie  observing  faculty 
liT   object- leaaona   as    a    prepnration    for 
■cienoe-tetutbiog.  Observation  forms,  how- 
tvttr,    Uie    necessary    preliminary  to   mU 
■todies,  e.g.  geography,  mathematics,  hin- 
gu)^  (ef.  article  Sbssm).    Sir  H.Spnnaer, 
PrineipUi  of  l'*ydu>hgy,  vol.  ii.  pt.  vi. 
chap,  ir.,  Ac  ;  Tainn,  on   InU/lirfrni»!,  pt. 
ii.  Ul  ii.  chap.  ii. ;  Sully,  Trach-r'*  Hand- 
&Ooit,cfaap.viii. ;  Thring,  Tlir-nry  mid  Vrof!- 
lies  ly"  TtacJting.  pt,  i.  chap.  vii. ;  BoiiekB, 
Brwhtm^-  uad  CntrrrirJUsUhn,^  IG,  and 
Sallowing ;  Compayn',  Cou/rt  df  Pfd,,  pt.  J. 
k^  IT.  ;    and    Iliiiison'K   Oif.tiimnairii  de 
Fid.,  art,  '  Observation,' 

P«ripktetie  (ir<i'iiran7n«ot,  from 
rrtrtir^,  (O  Walk  about). — A  follower  of 
tb«  nKtbod  of  Aristotle,  who  taught  and 
CtCMMd  with  his  pupil*  as  \m  walked 


about  amongst  them  in  the  halls   and 
promenades  of  theJLyceum. 

Perseverance,— This  is  that  i^iiality  of 
will  by  wliicli  an  end  is  steiuifustly  pursued 
to  tho  disregard  of  all  evtrauiwus  solicita- 
tions. It  is  closely  connected  with  mi^int^ 
concnntmtion  on  a  subject  of  thought  {*« 
AiTKNTios) ;  and  it  may  be  said  indeed 
to  Imi  u  tirto  concsntratioQ  of  the  mind  on 
an  obJHct  of  desire.  The  moiul  valui;  of 
this  (jualiW  tts  one  of  tho  highest  manifes- 
tJktions  of  will,  and  its  great  praotioal 
utility  in  life,  rendiir  it  incumbent  ott  the 
moral  educator  to  develop  it  to  the  utmost. 
It  is,  moreover,  a  moral  quality  which  the 
discipline  of  school  is  peculiarly  well  titted 
to  foster  and  streiigthe'n.  The  le«mnr 
should  be  led  to  see  how  suoccab  in  study 
depends  on  perscveratioe,  anil  how  ofteni, 
ns  the  fahip  of  tho  hare  and  the  tortoise 
tells  us,  patinnt  and  uuremitting  effort 
defeats  mere  superiority  of  natural  tatenL 
Persian  Sduoatioa,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus (book  i.  I3ti),  consisted  b  teaeliing 
youtli  to  ride,  to  shoot,  and  speak  Ui» 
truth.     (.Si!«  Sciioot^  OP  AvTitjciTV.} 

P«atalozzi,  Johaa  Heinrich  (1746- 
1827),  the  soil  of  a  doctor  of  Zurich, 
and  bom  in  that  town,  was  (with  tlio 
(ixoeption  of  Froebel)  the  greatest  edufa- 
tiotial  reformer  since  the  days  of  the  K»- 
vival  of  Leaniing.  His  single  influencft 
has  done  niore  to  humanise  and  render 
wise  and  sound  the  public  element*ry 
education,  not  only  of  Switzerland,  but  of 
all  Europe,  tlian  that  of  any  other  man 
who  Las  ever  lived.  Not  that  his  reforms 
have  ever  been  in  any  sense  fully  carried 
out ;  but  that  by  liim  men's  minds  have' 
been  drawn  to  and  fastened  on  tho  need  of 
education  for  the  people,  and  have  been 
considerably  etiHghteued  as  to  what  that 
education  should  be.  The  modem  enthu- 
siasm for  what  is  called  technical  education 
is  moreover,  in  a  large  me:isure,  due  to  his 
teaching ;  and  s«  time  goes  on.  his  views, 
mingling  with  those  of  his  great  follower 
Froebel,  arp  rear  by  year  more  and  more 
changing  anil  moulding  the  education  of 
the  earlinr  years  of  childhood. 

For  a  detiiiM  account  of  his  lif e  w« 
must  refer  our  renders  to  the  excellent 
I/iaCnire  df  l*entaloixi,  by  Roger  de 
<^luinips.  Herd,  after  mnntioning  a  few 
of  the  most  marked  pvonta,  we  shall  restrict 
oursclvf>s  to  a  statf^mnnt  of  his  principles 
and  pnu-tice.  Peirtiiloizi  commences  his 
agricultural  expcrimont,  %^  ^^NlWA  xvkuc 
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Birrin  I7fi8- — wliioli  i-niU  tn  titti-r  fniliirw 
in  17S0.  MurricJi  Aniiii>!L'hulh'.Kx  in  lifiCi. 
Ksp<!rtiiH!nt  in  educating  fiiiujM'r  cliildmn 
-at  Neuhof,  1775-1780.  Ei:j*riiiieiil  in 
edut'tttiiig  destitute  uliildreii  in  tlit  ruiiiiMl 
Untulin^  conveut  at  Sluiiz  rluriiiff  Uio 
Brat  aiz  moutha  of  1799.  Teaclies  iii  the 
schools  of  Burgdorf  (Berthoud).  July  1799 
to  June  1W4.  Gop«  to  MuDcheiibucKg««, 
near  liofwyl,  in  Juno  HS04,  to  work  in 
conjunction  with  Felknburg.  Opens  the 
Ingtritute  at  Yverdiin,  nt  the  southem  end 
of  Luke  NeuchStel,  Octohfir  1S04.  The 
Institute  is  clmuvl  IH2-'),  Returns  to 
Neuhof,  and  dies  there  in  Fehruiiry,  1827. 
PcsUiloiusi's  most  vnluiible  works  iirc  tis 
follows:  First  volump  (the  best) of /ii-fijKirf/ 
arid  Gertriidp,  I7t*l  ;  letter  to  Ge-iuer 
desi^ribiug  the  experiiuent  at  Ktaiiz,  1799  ; 
How  G'trffrudtf  tf'ic/uMi  h«T  Children,  !801 ; 
Book/vr  Motlii'TSt  1803;  My  Swan-Song, 
1836 ;  a  complete  (or  almost  complete) 
edition  of  PentnioKzi'B  works,  in  eight««n 
volumes,  b/ia  been  published  by  Seyfiarth 
nt  Bmii  den  burg,  the  Inst  volume  of  which 
ftppeftriid  in  197^.  Taking  as  our  guide 
the  6ft<-pn  Icrlters  writti^n  to  Geaner  in 
1801,  and  entitled  Hian  Ofrtruiic.  tear.tu!s 
her  Childrmiy  the  following  are  Pe-Btalozzi's 
leiultng  princi[)l(s:  (I)  Intuition,  or  know- 
ledge iittained  directly  through  theeenspa, 
is  the  groundwork  of  all  knowledge.  (2) 
Langujige  ought  to  be  clawly  united  with 
intuitiuti,  iind  taught  in  connexion  with 
objn(!tA  by  means  of  exercises  in  expressing 
whiit  hiis  Iwen  intuitively  learnt.  (3)  The 
linw  of  learning  datjiils  is  not  the  lime  for 
reawHiing  and  ei'iticiaing.  (4)  In  every 
brani^h  of  education  we  ahould  ui:)Tntnei)ce 
with  the  simplest  elements,  and  t.bence 
continue  step  by  step  following  ttje  deve- 
lopment of  the  chihi.  i.e.  by  a  psyehologi- 
Cfblly  connected  series  of  lessons.  {f<)  We 
ought  to  dwell  long  enough  on  each  step 
for  the  chil'l  to  obtain  complete  mastery 
of  it,  80  that  he  can  dwil  with  it  at  his 
will.  (6)  Teaching  shonld  follow  the  puth 
of  development,  not  that  of  dogmatic  iii- 
stniction.  (7)  The  individnnlity  of  the 
child  ahould  Iw  siiercd  in  the  eyes  of  the 
toucher.  (S)  The  prinHpul  end  of  elemMi- 
tary  or  primary  instnirtion  is  not  to  make 
a  child  acquire  iiiformution  and  acconi' 
plixhrnenbt,  but  to  drvrlop  nnd  incriwse 
the  pfiwi^m  of  hi«  inlellc'ct.  (9)  To  know. 
liMlge  munt  l>e  added  pow«r;  to  ac<(unint- 
ancB  with  faut*,  the  id>i)ity  to  make  nse 
of  them.    (10)  T)i«  relation  Hetwoe-ninBiiter 
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a  nd  pn  pil,  especially  in  matters  of  dixt 
ought  to  be  founded  on  and  ruled  by 
(II)  Instruuttou  ought  to  subserve 
higher  aim  of  education.  Pcstftloni 
marks  that  for  ages  we  hnve  etnpti 
writing,  reading,  and  arithmetic  u 
elements  of  education;  thoy  dionM 
lan^iif/':,  numlifr,  and  JirriH.  A 
i^hould  lirst  be  exercised  in  mofiitg  etearlf; 
and  should  then  learn  to  thoroughly  appn- 
cinte  form  by  ita  umpleat  ehMnenta,  llw 
straight  line  in  various  [Mmtionn,  anj;l«>, 
Ac;  to  metisur*  with  tJie  eye  di^tajices 
and  inclinations ;  and  then  to  dniw,  i.e.  to 
copy  on  his  utate  the  lines,  uin^les,  tigmWi 
itc.  Tliesetirsl  exercises  in  linear  drkwilig 
will  lead  upto  writing.  Inthesees«i 
FestnJoKKi  ma<le  great  use  of  squares, 
could  \m  put  together  or  ()ivti]e>d  np  ' 
nunil«rles8  ways,  For  measnring,  and  m 
a  preparation  for  geouietri-,  he  again  am- 
ployed  small  si^uaree,  luid  rectiui^c*  a 
aunaces.  In  arithmetic,  be  uigrd  'tobfci 
of  unities,'  in  which  every  unity  wm  n- 
pre-sented  by  n  dot  or  a  stroke ;  and  Hm 
made  the  eye  help  in  doing  lulditioo,  wli- 
traction,  &c.,  wliilst  (be  dtitdren  wen 
exercised  in  numbers,  not  as  DAotei^  M 
as  collections  of  dots  or  units.  Tta 
followed  'tjibl«s  of  fractions'- — squares  di- 
vided into  n  variety  of  equal  parts  b/ 
horizontal  lines;  then  '  tables  of  froctuHlS 
of  fractions' — the  same  squares  witJi  wf- 
tical  divisions  added.  By  means  ot  th«» 
the  ordinary  operations  of  vulgarfracljaas 
can  be  performed  before  symboU  an  «■• 
ployed.  Later  on.  he  treats  of  inttiili'm, 
aa  he  culls  the  jterception  resulting  frxn 
direct  personal  e.iperiment.  both  ]j)ysical 
and  moral.  All  descriptions,  he  hoMl 
all  explanations  and  definitions,  ksvn  no 
effect  on  the  mind  of  the  child  unless  thef 
rest  on  ideas  already  gained  by  intottMa. 
Ill  teaching  the  child  to  rend,  i.e.  to  srti- 
culate  the  sounds  correspondingtorarieu 
arrangements  of  letters,  or  to  ivctigniM 
written  or  printeil  words,  w«  socm  to 
think  that  we  opon  for  it  the  gate  of  all 
knowledge^  In  this  way  we  nay  nwk* 
men  of  hooks,  men  of  words,  men  of  Intten, 
but  not  wise  men.  Itisti<i>d  of  arousDg 
and  oxerriaiiig  in  a  child's  heart  the  feri- 
ings  of  faith,  piety,  and  virtue,  we  mak* 
it  at  once  learn  a  cutiwhinn,  a  collectiaa 
of  abstract  doctrines  entirely  incomprebtB' 
sible  to  it — words,  wonls  again, 
thinm.  In  all  branchfj  iif  ed 
should  lirKt  tosdi  tJie  child  to  see 
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ly,  then  to  stats  wlmt  he  snwa,  ami 
lasdy.  to  frame  dclliiiliuiia.     Tu  Uiis 
aiid  baJd  account  of  a  remarkublu 
of  letters  msn-y  be  udded  §oiiie  ex- 
fascts  from  the  fii'st  part  of  the  Suian- 
Sinif/t   written   in    ISiC.      'The   idea   of 
MoeDtary{orprimnry}  education  to  which 
haiTd  coUhDcmtcd  my  life,'  ho  says,  "cou' 
in  ro-astftbluhing  the  coil  twt  of  tinture. 
nhoiitd  concern  itmrlf  with  developing 
in   hratrt,  tbu   niiiul,  und    thn   pmutica] 
ill  of  tniiti.    It  mcjuircsa  fitir  pr<>]>ortion 
'URSt  the  fonvH  of  huniun  nature ;  and 
fair  proportion  rKijuircw  thl^  nitiinil 
ilupuiMit  of  hvvTV  force.     Now  every 
ia  devfiloped  acoordinjt  to  Uws  pi*cu- 
to  itaeU,  and  by  the  simple  nieajis  of 
irciae.     Man  develops  the  fundanientul 
leiuents  of  his  moral  bfe,  i.e.  his  love  luid 
I,  bj  the  exercise  of  love  and  faith ; 
lOf  his  intellectual  life,  i.e.  his  thought, 
t)i«  exercise  of  thought ;  those  of  his 
inicticiil  or  indiMtrifvl  lifn,  i.e.  llie  power 
it  his  orgAnfi  and    his   muKcles,  by   the 
BflTOM  of  this  power.      Man  is  urged  by 
he  vpty  natun-  of  the  iotven  (or  faculties) 
a   him    to  employ  them,  exerciser   t.hpin, 
iv«  thnm  n.11  thr.  iici'eloptu*nt,  all  the  ppr- 
>otjoo,  of  which  tlmy  are  cii|vil>li'.    These 
Kvltim  exist  at  tirat  only  in  germ  ;  and 
he  dfwra  t^  exercise  them  augments  with 
irery  suts^essful  eW'ort,  nnd  decreases  with 
>rcrr  fnilurc — especially  when  the  faUure 
totiiil*  sulftTing.     The  first  stfLge  of  edu- 
■tion   should  strive  so  Ut  rL-gulatc  the 
nteroiiM  of  thp  faculties  thiit  every  nffort 
n  every  depurtnient  kIhUI  be  succi-Bsful. 
riw)  e«e»eutiiU  oonditioii  for  th«  develop- 
Dent  of  a  chihl'i  moral  nature  is  tranquil 
ity.      Elcilemeiil,    i-xceaa   of   care  or   of 
ndul^uce,  are  wholly  liurtful.    The  islnrt- 
Dg  pouit  of  tlioufjht  is  iutuitiou,  i.e.  the 
nmediate   impression   wliii-h  the    world 
Bak««  mi  our  senses,  inner  and  outer.    .So 
be  power  of  thinkiriK  v*  fonued  and  de- 
Feloped  at  first  by  t)ie  impressions  of  the 
noral  world  on  our  inoml  sense,  and  by 
hoee  of  the  physical  woi-ld  on  our.  physicul 
pnscs.     These  imprefcsioiis.  perceive^d  by 
be  understanding  of  the  child,  give  him 
is  first  ideas,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
Mdre  to  QXpraes  them  —at  lirst  by  gesture, 
iiid  then  by  speech.     In  order  to  speak, 
must  have  idea«,  then  orgmis  of  speech 
nrciwxl  and   supple.      One  can   speak 
Intrly  and  exn^il.ly  only  of  what  one  has 
1,  Mien,  hntrd,  felt,  tAstcd,  or  touched, 
clear  and  exact  way.     To  teach  a 


child  to  speak,  it  is  therefore  first  o{ 

ueci-BBJuy  to  make  him  try,  sue,  hear,  ■ 
luuny  tilings  -tlioae  whioli  please  will  be 
the  beet,  bo  tliat  hia  attention  niivy  l>n 
given  readily.     He  must  \tv  auiAa  to  ob- 
serve them  in  an  orderly  way  ;  and  ctich 
one  of  them  till  he  uuderat^iuds  it  tho-* 
roughly.     At  the  same  time  he  must  con- ' 
stantly  be  exercised  in  putting  his  jin- 
prestiions  into  language.     That  the  child 
miiy  leam  to  compare  and  dtscrimiDat^l 
his  faculty  or  power  of  thinking  should 
be  exercised  on  two  special   element*  of 
hu  man  k  now  leilge  —  number  onA/ortiu   The 
art,  pructicul  skill,  ability,  by  which  a  niaa  I 
can  make  real  outside  him  whnt  he  ha< 
conceived  inside  him,  I  call  his  induHrial 
life.      This  has  two  elements — the  inner 
one  is  the  power  of  llionght,  the  outrr  ia  ' 
practical  ability.     To  be  wholly  produc- 
tive of  good  it  requires  haruionious  joint 
action  in  the  development  of  heart,  mind, 
and  body.     This   pr«cticiil  ability   must 
have  its  gymnastic,  just  as  the  moral  and , 
intellectual  facultici<  have.  ,  ,  .  When  the* 
power  of  using  words  docs  not  spring  from 
the   real    experience   of   life,   it  does  not 
develop  the  forces  of  the  intellect — itpro-i 
duces  oidy  a  superliciiil  chattjrring. .  ..Th» 
education  of  to-dAy  presents  the  child  at 
one   time   with   a   crowd  of  ready-nia*le 
judgments,  which  he  may  hold   in  his  mo- 
niory,  but  which  leave  his  power  of  think- 
ing inactive,  and  even  tend  tu  paralyse  it; 
—  at  anotlier,  under  the  name  of  logic,  it 
presents  him,  in  a  manner  more  subtto 
thiin  clear,  with  a  system  of  tlie  eteraal 
rules  which  direct  liunmn  thought.     But 
these  are  only  a  closed  hook   to  the  child 
who  does  not  already  possess  the  jiowerol 
thinking.     The  exercises  in  number  and 
form  must  not  be  used  nieclianically.  but 
in    a    well-arraiijiced   and    well -graduated 
coarse ;  so  tliat  the  child  may  surrender 
himself  to  them  with  pleasure  and  with 
success ;  so  that  his  power  of  thinking  may 
be  always  actively  employed  in  them,  that 
his  judgments  may  be  his  own  work  ;  and 
lastly,  that  the  whole  of  whht<  is  done  may 
be  niways  in  close  touch  with  the  actual 
life  of  the  child.  , . .  Elementary  education 
renders  the  child  active  from    the  very 
commencement ;  makes  him  produce  by  hia 
own  powers  results  really  his  own  ;  pre- 
serves his  originality  ;  and  gives  us  a  man 
less  likely  to  servilely  follow  the  crowd. . . 
The  education  of  to-day,  by  its  means  and 
methods,  rather  takes  us  excursions  into 


vh&tie  strange  and  ankno*ii,  Itiui  develops 
that  which  is  in  ua,  and  wliicli  rre  need  as 
independent  b^ga.'  Sp&on  pri^veitU  our 
quoting  more  fully.  We  ahull  now  aiim- 
mnrise  »iid  fill  in  whtit  still  reuiaiiis  to  be 
■aid.  Pfstnltiza  holds  that  every  child 
prissi'sses  fucidtiea  which  can  be, and  ahould 
b«,  develojiwl  in  nccordnnco  with  the  nature 
of  (wch.  Thnt  every  faculty  is  developed 
by  its  cuerciae,  and  only  by  it«  exercise. 
Nature  prompts  and  encourages  thU  eier- 
cifio.  The  ni«diuui  in  which  the  faculties 
can  alone  be  pro[>erly  pxcrciseil  ia  one  of 
tranijuillity,  not  excitement.  In  the  de- 
velopment of  the  fucultii-s,  a,  pro]*r  and 
due  relation  Iwtween  thein  sbould  be  pre- 
served. He  divides  the  activities  of  Uicbo 
faculties  into  three  aeutions:  intdlrctual, 
moral,  and  indagtritil  or  practictil.  In 
each  section  the  teacher  must  base  his 
work  on  the  ascertained  development  of 
the  faculties.  The  exercises  must  be 
citrefully  gnuluated,  and  gradually  expan- 
aive,  each  Ktnge  being  thoroughly  under- 
stood liefori!  the  next  is  ntteuiptf^d.  The 
child'N  ddvi'lopment  ia  helped  only  by  what 
tiR  t!iorouj(hly  understiinds,  and  by  whiit 
he  diMiB  fur  hinisL'tf.  Hn  must  be  guided, 
not  driven.  In  thi?  training  of  his  inti^Uect 
thi!  child  must  be  brought  into  peraomd 
contact  with  concrete  tilings,  and  must 
himself  asciTtain  their  nature  by  experi- 
ment, Toenablo  him  to  express  tin-  know- 
led^  thus  ncquired,  he  must  bu  guided 
in  the  iicquiremt-nt  and  use  of  clear  and 
definite  languajfe.  He  must  never  be 
re<]uired  to  Epeak  a)>oiit  whut  he  does  not 

Ersonally  know.  Lanyuagr,  then,  must 
one  of  llie  first  subjects  of  early  educa- 
tion. With  language  must  be  joined 
nutnlier  a.i>d/onn — imniber  leading  up  to 
arithmetic ;  form  to  drawing,  writing,  and 
geometry.  In  the  main,  however,  drawing 
DoloDgs  to  the  indi'ntriiil  section.  Nearly 
all  the  branches  of  the  intellectuni  section, 
especially  mathematics— which  owe  so 
much  to  l'e«t«,losizi's  colleague  Schmid — 
were  carefully  worked  out  by  Peatalozzi 
and  his  collenguea.  In  geography  the 
practical  method  is  e-specinlly  notireable. 
Prof,  Vullicmin  tells  us  that  the  cliiJdren 
at  Yverdun  were  taken  to  a  diatrict,  and 
after  a  careful  examination  of  it,  were 
made  to  picture  it  in  a  man,  and  to 
describe  it  in  words  ;  and  that  Uieirerrora 
were  corrected  bysubseiiuentviaila.  Geo- 
logy, botany,  and  natural  histftrj-  were  all 
brv>U£^)t  in  under  tius  bead.     Some  dTorts 


were  also  made  to  provide  element 
training  m  animal  phvsiolo^.  The  histoi 
teaching  was  based  on  that  of  the  viUa| 
and  theijce  extended  to  the  canton  ai 
the  native  lajid.  In  tb«  moral  divjsit 
everything  is  based  on  love,  and  trustfs 
n<«s  or  faith.  Without  theae  trnnquUlt 
ta  impossible;  and  hence  the  moml  divuit 
can  n^ver  be  left  out  of  early  edacatio 
for  which  tranquillity  is  an  ahnolutA  n 
cessity.  Love  and  truEtfutnevi  grow  ha 
lit  home ;  and  so  the  ideal  honMi  tifn  ia  tl 
model  for  this  division.  Tlie  power  i 
beauty,  both  concrete  andabetmct,  i«  ful 
recognised ;  and  hence  an  appreciation 
physical  nature,  of  music,  noUe  actio 
and  art  generally,  is  insisted  npon.  (Wi 
regard  to  tlio  drst^  restatofzi's  tesc^ 
strongly  resembles  thnt  of  Wordawortl 
Catechisms  and  dogmatic  teaching  gen 
rally  arc  discarded.  Development  is  od 
obtained  by  action,  not  byworda.  Int 
iWuid-in/ division  the  household  work 
home  life  again  best  affonis  thn  6nt  «xt 
cjses  in  practical  skill.  With  this  shov 
be  joined  practice  in  some  manual  tnu 
sucli  as  weaving ;  while  gymnast  ics,gnnu 
military  drill,  and  agriculture,  will  mSo 
Buitablc  training  out  of  doors,  Pnwtk 
skill,  moreover,  preaupjioses  intellpctn 
training,  and  cannot  be  properly  aucceaaf 
witliout  it,  Tliis  point  ts  insisted  urn 
General  education  must  precede  and  uir 
the  basis  of  special  or  t«chuioal  educntjo 
In  couciusiou — whether  we  agree  whol 
or  only  In  part  with  Peetalom'a  viewa- 
we  must  remember  that  the  mental  trail 
ing  of  children  was  not  the  principal  d 
ject  to  which  this  wonderful  nwn  dftvou 
his  life  with  such  ardent, nnflagging.loviii 
activity.  What  he  strove  above  all  ( 
reform  and  regenerate  was  moral  and  f 
ligious  eriucation — not  for  an  individua 
nor  for  a  class,  but  for  the  wboUi  natio 
and  the  whole  world ;  what  he  \oaice 
aliove  all  lo  develop  was  thn  heart — it 
love,  its  trustfulness,  and  its  sense  I 
beauty.  What  above  all  lie  sought  wtU 
out  ceasing  to  form  were  men,  rerennl 
minded,  original,  self-dependent,  metal- 
fitted  for  fri*  goveniiueni,  dBVotMi  to  tha 
home  duties,  tlieir  neighboun,  and 
oountry. 

Petitei  Eoolea.    Ac  JAwaBifwis. 

Petty.  Sir  WilUam  (1G23-I6ft6),  d 
founder  ^f  the  Lansdowne  fuotly,  sii 
dressed  g,  letter  to  his  '  honoured  fricM 
Master '^muel  Hartlib,'  on  (he 
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'*  or  in^nttTvU  ScAoot,  which  letter 

*aa  prinftd  at  Liiitilnn  in  1647.     ![«  pro* 

bos«l  '  Uwt  tben  bn  inKt.itiitcd  Ergit^liiln 

Z«l«ntr->a,  litem  ryworle-hfinHc*,whoi'c  ohil- 

^Ht  nuty  bp  U>u|{ht  aa  well  in  An  Mtinfi- 

thing  towards  tlit-ir  living:  ii»  to  n-iid  and 

writ*.'     'Tlial  the  bu»ilit?«»  of  rdnciition 

bft  not  {as  now)  uoiiuiiittwl  tn  tlio  worst 

■lut  unwurtliieBt  of  nmu  ;  liut.  tlint  it  Ije 

HTioualy  studied  giud  pruc-ti«^  by  t)iR  iHixt 

udablMtpPI'sons,'     'SimtH  fi<w  cliililraD,' 

hn  Vi]^,  '  have  n«d  of  reudiiiK  before  tbey 

know  or  cnn  b«  iicquaint«d  with  the  tliiiih'" 

Ihey  mad  of,  or  of  writing  before  thttir 

Ihoa^htH  nm  worth  tho  recording,  .  .  . 

unali  Imb  of  Ifuiming  langung^rs  when  there 

be  books  p-nc>u;tl>  for  thoir  present  use  in 

their  own  motlicr  tongup ;  our  opinion  is 

that  those  ttiiiixo,  bi-ing  withnl  somewhiit 

tbore  tlieir  cupacity  (uii  Vx-ing  to  be  «t- 

bun«^  by  jiid;;itieiit  which   \*  wnwkfst  in 

duldren),  l>e  deferred  uwltilc,  nnd  others 

nore  ni^ful  for  thctu,  such  ua  ui'i-  in  thr 

inl«r  of  nAtur«   before  thoao  nforempji- 

aoiKM),  ...  be  studied  before  tlinu.     We 

tich  tJirri-fom  that  the  educaiids  be  tuught 

o  oliwrve  ail  wnnible  objects  and  actions, 

.  .  that  Uiny  umi  such  exercises,  wlieiher 

n  work  or  for  ri-uroittion.  as  tend  to  h«i)th, 

Igilitjr,  nnd  strength  of  tlieir  b<idi(«;  .  .  . 

in  no  cnse  the  art  of  driiwing  nnd 

ing  bn  omitted, .  .  .  since  the   uwi 

~  for  nxprtwsing  the  couceplioas  of 

he  mind  aMms  to  hp  little  inferior  to  that 

of  writing,  nnd  in  mnny  eases  perfonueth 

what  by  wontA  in  impossible.      That  the 

tlcmentii  of  «rithmrt,ic  and  geometry  be 

liv  til  studied  ;  Iming  not  only  of  ^reat  and 

ffwiiwut  use  in  alt  huni.in  nSkirs.  but  also 

Wni  guides  mid  helps  to  ri-iuon,  iiwil  es|je- 

"Wl  romedies  (or  a.  volutiln  and   iHistv.-uiy 

miniL  .  .  .Tliat  all  ehildnm,  though  of 

tbe  highest  rank,  nhould  l-c  taught  some 

g^ntilt!  ninnufaclure   in   thoir   minority.' 

Tlion  follows  A  long  Hat  of  '  mi-chaiiical 

"t*  and   nutnu facta rea,'   for  thn  proper 

piwtu*!  towelling  of  which,  mu!  for  es- 

P"rimt3iting  in  and  improving  them,  tlipre 

^■OnUbeworksfaopapreaiilfd  over  liypnw;- 

*^  Wen,  botAnicnl  and  auotogiuHl  gnnlcns, 

'  lihr»ry,  nn    nstroDoniicul    olinfrvntory, 

S*ilerii!«  of  thp  rarest  paintiuga  nnd  lita- 

'"•«,'  and  in  fact  cTerything  ncedlul  to 

J^iIt  the  collf^  '  an  epitrjiue  or  nbalnwst 

«  liie  whole  world.'     Want  of  s[hk!i'  nnt- 

'^nttourijuoting  more  from  this  i-st'dl lent 

'I'ct    But  we  must  not  omit  menliou  i>f 

''»  iUikiu);  pdJMu^  in  which  Uie  uutlior 


dwells  on  tho  praotieal  value  of  his  tech- 
nicAl  institute,  and  forcibly  jmints  out  that 
'children  do  most  niitumlly  di'light  iu 
things,  and  nre  most  ciipulili-  of  learning 
thtim,  Rnd  how  they  love  toya,  making 
ahips  with  pjijier,  setting  even  nutshells 
a,  swimming,  humlling  the  tools  of  work- 
men, as  soon  as  they  turn  their  backs,  and 
trying  to  work  themselves,'  and  ao  on — « 
pla.in  hint  from  nature  as  to  how  educa- 
tion iihould  liegin. 

Fhilanthropio  Society.     •Vm  Rkfor- 

MATOKY  .SCHIXILS. 

Philology  ia  the  science  of  language. 
THe  term  Is  Eometimes  used  of  all  invcati- 
giitioni;  connected  with  written  or  spoken 
liingiiuge  ;  but  it  is  now  applied  in  Eng- 
land cspfciivUy  to  that  science  which  is 
biiRcd  on  inductions  drawn  from  comiMu-iBOn 
of  the  pliWKinwna  of  different  languages, 
and  which  from  thence  traoes  the  origin  of 
wurds.und  their  changes  in  form,  mcAning, 
and  relation.  Of  this  science  Comparntivtt 
Philology  is  the  more  correct  title.  Tho 
founder  of  scientific  or  Comparative  Philo* 
logy  was  Praia  Uopp  (l7yi-i8B7),  who, 
firatin  I8IC,  and  afterwards  more  fully  in 
his  CotnpnriUivs  firammar,  denionstnili'd 
the  common  origin  of  thi;  intlexiuns  in  thn 
Indo-European  family  of  languagfis  (Mans- 
kritjPersian.Oi'epk,  Latin, German,  (Jeltio, 
Ac).  Bopp  considonxl  tliatnll  I.-E.  words 
wer«  derived  from  nionosyllabic  roots,  ver- 
bal or  pronominal,  which  once  hud  an  in- 
dependent oxislj?Jice,  iukI  tliut  each  noun 
or  verb  was  formod  by  the  '  agglutination ' 
of  two  roots  to  one  another.  Pliotuftic  laws, 
or  the  laws  governing  theohange  of  nouuda, 
were,  he  held,  liable  to  numerous  excep- 
tions. The  fonnulution  by  Griniiu  of  the 
law  regulating  the  sJiiftiiig  of  muto  oou- 
sonants  in  High  and  Low  German,  as 
contrasted  withGreek,  Latin,  and  Sanakrit, 
led  Pott  to  devoli^  us  much  attention  to 
phonetic  laws  as  Bupp  had  given  to  in- 
flexions. Still  following  iiopp  in  the  main, 
Schleicher  (I821-CS)  attempl«d  to  recon- 
struct the  original  ludo- European  forms  ; 
whili?  CurtiuB,  in  his  l'riiieipl*»  v/  (t'rrfJc 
Etymoloipj  (1858)  and  (Irt^k  IV-rft  (i»7T), 
laid  u  Bolid  founchttion  for  Urnek  philo' 
logy.  But  now  ther«  set  in  a  n-action, 
hnuh^d  by  Brugmann  in  Germany  and  by 
fiayce  in  England.  The  '  Xew  fichool ' 
insisted  that  the  principlra  of  lingui*tio 
reaoarch  bhould  l>o  chiefly  diJuced,  not 
fi-om  obsolete  written  languages,  but  from 
popular  dialects  now  spokon  ;  tho  xtarting 
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point  must  be  aonnda,  not  letters.     lu  this 
TU)wtbereseem8C0DHider?(bIe  truth.  There 
is  gr«At  (UngfT  of  confuaiug  the  study  of 
languttge — thnt  w,   nf    woHs^with   tUr 
study  of  writtnn  uynibolti,  whicli  are  often 
very    unsoft*    reprewtnlntions    of    words  ; 
thoB,    Dr.     Murrivy's    Diotioniiry    disl.in- 
Kuisliw  fifty-four  vot^nlii;  tmunds  iind  L-oin- 
biiiiitioiia  ill  uurn-nt  Eiifiliah,  to  ilenote 
wliicli  we  have  only  live  h'ttdi's  and  uom- 
binittiou^.     A  cureful  atudy  uf  [ihuniHius 
ftiTid  the   phy6iolb;^oul  :ispet!ta  of   Boutid- 
production  is  necetuMicy,  in  order  to  under- 
stAnd  the  origin  of  cliaii^^v  in  souiidfi,  »ud 
to  estimiitiR  tite  prohability  of  chan;;e»aii- 
sumed.     The  two  other  main  principles  of 
the  New  Suhoo!  nre  that  all  phonetic  laws 
ure  invurinble,  nod  that  apparent  excep 
tions  nre-  due  to  analogy.    From  the  foimer 
of  these  propositions  it  follows  that  vowels 
ntUHt  be  113  much  subject  to  phonetic  laws 
fts  consonants.   Voltaire  deiioed  Hymology  I 
as  *  a  scienee  in  which  thi?  vowels  went  for 
nothing,  and  the  consoniint*  for  vi-ry  little.* 
Curtius  seems  not  wholly  free  from  tliis 
charge ;     for    io    his    Griek    Elifincloi/i/ 
much  more  spnce  is  devoted  to  '  sponuliu ' 
than  to  '  regular  chaMi*e  o(  houikU,'  while 
in   his   honk    under   the   latter   title  the 
vowels    find    no    plai*   at  all.     The  Xe« 
School  has  proved  beyond  doubt  that  the 
changes  of  vowels  are  jib  regular  as  those 
of   conaonants.      The    doctrine  that   pho- 
netic laws  areinvariaVile  has  been  attacked 
US  an  assertion   iiicnpable  of  pi-oof.     The 
truth  seemB  to  be  that  phonetic  laws  are 
invariable,  unless  interfered  with  by  some 
other  phonetic  law  or  by  aniilogy.     Thus 
it  is  »  jihouetic  law  that  verbal  adjectives 
in  -ros  through  change  of  accent  lose  the  t 
of  the  present,  iis  tfrnrfw,  ^uxto?  ;  yet  itkcit- 
mfini  IliLS  iricirri'iii  ;   lipre  the  law  has  been 
interlered  with  by  imother  phonetic  law, 
viz,  tliat  (rmrris  unpiv)noiinoeiihle.    Again, 
Ft.  fcrtvitae    hiis   be^winfi   '  cray-fish '   ir- 
regularly ;  here  the  ]>hoM<^c  law  hiia  lieen 
disturbed  bj'  analojiy,  or  the  dc-siri!  of  iis- 
aiinilatiDK  the  unknown  m-w  v/aril  A^ri-L^nr 
to  the  known  word 'fish.'  Si>  tin- late  oi&i/iti' 
for  M/ni' is  evidently  formed  on  the  analogy 
of  oT6a.     The  intluenee  of  such  iLnalugy  und 
desire  for  unifuriuity  is  ussuitied   by   the 
New  Seh'Xil  wherever  ehangt's  cannot  be 
explained  by  phonetic  laws.     But,  though 
we  may  in  such  cus«3  generally  aasuine  the 
intlUBace   of   some  auiilogy,    it  is  often 
iffipOHslble  lo  do  niore  tlian  guess  wEiat 
'pnrticuliir  analogy  haa  had  influence  iu  a 


particular  case.  Still,tbf!Dragreisof 
ledge  has  tonded  to  Imriiui  mom  twd 
the   element   of   cbuniM    frota   )i: 
cliungp.    Besides  MutXogy,  wlioise  ind 
on  mpjining  bus  been  j^reuter  than  on  f 
the  two  chii'f  fttclors  iii   phuuettc  Ci 
have  Ix-f.n  luxiness,  or  detare  ot  easier 
nunciation,  which  liKs  clisnijed,  ».g.,  i 
/tmrufi;  into 'alms' :  and  eDtplwsts,  fort 
sake  uf  uiMUiieaa,  which  has  changed, 
Fr.  irii/in-nftbU  to  Eng.  '  impn^naUtL 

The  origin  of  language  i*  Rtill  iKspu' 
but  it  is  probably  due  )Mrtly  to  imiti 
of  natural  sounds,  «.;.  cuckoo  ;  portly  I 
interjections,  e-ff. '  «h  ! ' ;  partly  to  in 
tion,  of  which  there  are  instanc«e 
now  in  the  Kafir  bdi)  other  4linlMt& 
is  certiiin,  however,  tlut  primitive 
denoted  jHirticular  Bud  concrete  ideu. 

According  to  relationship,  llie" 
of  the  world  fall  into  about  twelve  mtii 

f roups,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  (ndii- 
lurupean,  the  ijemitic  (Hebrew,  Pbctou- 
uian,  Syrian,  Arabian.  Assyrian), and  1^- 
ranian  (Mongol,  itungarian,  Turkish,  ix.): 
there  is  no  trustworthy  evideneeat  pr«»nl 
that  these  groups  had  a  common  oripo. 

According  to  structure,  langtrngiu  mtj 
be  divide-d  intofl)  isolatinii:,  coniiiiilin^oi 
rootsonly.^.^.  Chinese  ;  (^)agglaliiuium 
in  which  roots  are  placea  ride  hy  side  I* 
form  a  word,  '.y.  Finnic  ;  (S)  inflejctoiiali 
as  Indo-European  and  Semitic.  ItoppbcM 
that  all  indexionnl  languages  had  puni 
through  the  lirst  two  sUiges,  and  that  cJms 
words  were  formed  by  the  unitm  of  tw» 
once  independent  roots.  Ludwij;,  Saym 
andother.s,  however,  now  deuy  tbis  ;  thrj 
regard  I.-E.  roots  as  being  oidy  thereothi 
of  our  analysts,  »nd  as  never  having  bid 
an  independent  esistenoe ;  wlule  iuflexitaii 
did  not  necessarily  once  exittt  iu  the  fora 
of  roots,  but  wereofteu  originally  meaning' 
less,  and  afterwards  'adapted'  to  connf 
ditferent  uieaiiiugs.  On  the  wholo  tliii 
theory  seems  the  most  Katisfactory ;  tbf 
chief  argument  for  the  s^lutina 
iJieory,  viz,  the  identilication  of  (inrk 
-ffi,  -Ti  with  personal  pronouns,  i* 
generally  diserrtlited. 

The  Indo-European  (Aryan  or  laA^ 
Germanic)  group,  to  which  C»mpftr*tji« 
Philology  hM be«D  especittlly  RppUed.cM- 
prises  eight  mAm  bmiliea  of  Unguat^n  (tl 
Aryan  (Sanskrit  ami  PerKi*w),  (2)  A^^l^ 
nian,  (.1)  ,,VllJanijui,  (4)  GreeJc,  (5)  lulbuv 
including  Latin  (witli  its  {laU};Wr  I** 
guages  French,  Italiau,  SpMibdi,  P< 
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Ac),  OaSxif^^^^,&e.,  (6)  Cvhic 

Giielio,  WejBjm^  Teutonic  (t'o 

c,     Eti|;]ub,    Gerronn,    Rrandinavinn), 

'^}  Letto- Slavonic  (Lithuiinian,    Kuaxmii, 

'lllga.riaD.  &C.).    Suuii'  {ihilolci^istK  inchiHfr 

ruflCAD  al^o.     All  tlit^.ii*  liin^U'i^ps  go 

k  t*>  onp  parent  b[h.i'ciIi,  wIkjic  spojikers 

poliftbly  livwl  twwr  tbe  BfiJtio  (mh^  Siiyt«, 

'.ddiTM  to  Hriti«h  AHBocialioii,  Sept.  1, 

8S7  ;  Schniilpr,  .Sfmie/nrriyfeichuny  uiid 

'rgniitAiehtr,  \mZ).     The  order  of  tfieir 

lion  tHinnnt  ypt  l»e  dctenniiied  ;  but 

tin  itMmx  to  litnc  n  close  atlimly  witb 

Itio    (Hwy   ftloHfl    have   genitive  ia  -t, 

lure  in  -i-,  (KUHtvn  in  -r),     Monimseu's 

leorjr  tlial  tlitirt-  wa«  once  n,  flrieco-Jtftlian 

<riod,  in  wbidi  tin-  Oreek*  and  Itnlians 

ved  togi>tbc^r  H[Mirl  frcjm  the  n-st,  of  the 

-E.  fRtnily,  in  uow  jjriiiimlly  discrtiditjifl ; 

apnrt  from  wbrtl  \a  borrowi-d  jiiid  ulijit. 

|both  derive  from  I.-E.,  On?L-k  u.n<l  Lutiri 

jttand  nlmofit  entiivly  aptirl  butli  in  forms 

Bud   vooabulary  ;  their  terms  for  rclipon, 

itiiw,  M)cial  life,  wfir,  ic.,  are  nrairlynll, 

fa«n!  not  I.E.,  utterly  distuift  (m*  Not- 

l<nJiip,  on  '  Early  ItAliftn  Civibdaliou,'  in 

Vsoy*  on  Latin  Litrmtritv,   l.y8fi).     An 

italo-Oltic  j»?rioiJ  is  more  probable. 

Thel.-E. »("<Wjiwi.Tc;  (I)  Siiir(int»,a, 

tj  y.  ^'-    (-)  Er.]ilngivfg,  lithml  p,  \i  (1  pli), 

bh.   iltntal   t,    rf   (?tll).  Ah.  palatfd   k,   g 

(Ikh),  gli,  iw/ar  q,  jr  (tqh).  gh,  tlie  lust 

tertt!*  admitting  ii '  w  '  sound  ift^r  them, 

bnd  occtirriiig  i-spt'ciAliy  before  e.      i'ahi- 

'«'  Jti   g,  gfi  =  fil*-  in"!   I-"t.  K,  k  ;  y.  g  ; 

Ki   }'•   S-     '^'^  C'^'ar   ipiUuratu  appeal'  in 

Greek   as  ir,  t,  « ;  A  S,  y  ;  0,  S,  x ;  in 

Latiu  as  qu,  c  ;  v,  gu,  g  ;  f,  b,  gu,  v,  li,  g. 

Irinun's  well-known  law  of  tiie  clmnge  of 

Im  «xplosivea  in  Teutonic  has  been  niodi- 

B«l  by  Vemei-'s  disfuvery  tbiit  tbn  mwlinl 

|ehaiige»  r»ry  aoi^orduig  Ui  tlii'iiooput — •\.g. 

Upa'r^p=Gotli.   Iirotluir.   O.H.G.  Iinuidnr, 

Pbat  miT-iiifi  s=  Goth.  Jiuiar,  O.  H.G.  fntnr. 

obo  influcncKof  <f:.tfnl,  wbii'li  in  T.'K.  wns 

pnjfakbly  one  of  pitch,  is  bfinjt  proved  of 

iDora  nod  tnorv  importance.     (3)  Lv/uiiU 

r,  L     When  r.  of  iiDMceenled   er  betwrt-n 

two  conmniintK  dropficd  out,  r  und  1  Iiiul 

to  perform  Ui«  function*  of  vowt-la  or  .10- 

ti&Qla ;  wlmii  use<l  its  »otmnU  ( voweU)  r  »nd 

I  =  Gk.  op,  pa,  a.\.  An,  e.g.  M/iant  for  i^rke, 

crocil  S^Kn;i<u,Iut.or,ol  —  e.g./'oraforfrtia, 

(•TO.    (4)  KoMil*,  :n  (khifti),  n  {dental'),  fl 

(pakul^  n  (velftr),  nit  uUo  used  us  soti&nts, 

fcg.  I.-E.  (a/A*  =  Gk.  riiTiJs,   Lat.  tentiui. 

(fi)  Vow«U^  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  both  short  and 

leng  ;  a  ueutml  vowel  »  (represented  by 


o  of  irrir^p) ;  \  tmA  u  AS  consonants.  The 
pri'si-nco  of  c  and  o  in  I.-E.  Iiaa  lic^yn  rjt- 
hn-urtivrly  demonBtrnted  by  De  Siiuasui'o.  1 

Thr  injJcAona  of  I.-E.  wt^re  hij|[hly 
irlnlmriite.  Of  the  noun  there  were  prob- 
iibly  eight  citsus  :  nominuiii'e,  vocative, 
uucuKative,  genitive,  dative, locative,  ablu.-  I 
tive,aiidiniitrurot'utiLl ;  also  three  numbers, 
suigulur,  dual,  and  plumi,  the  dual  being 
older  than  the  plural.  The  verb  had  an 
active  and  middle  voice,  but  no  pasrivc  ; 
four  moo<b — indicative,  inificrntivc,  opta- 
tive, and  subjunctive  (perhnfia  also  an  in- 
junctive mood)  ;  tind  five  tenses — present 
ftnd  perfect  (reiluplicatefl),  i»i|)erfctt  and 
iwrist  (iLUgntented),  and  the  futun^. 

I.-E.  siinlmc  has  so  far  been  little 
studied  ;  wc  know,  however,  that  the  verb 
generally  cairjo  at  the  end  of  the  Benl*lll!^^, 
find  the  attribute  liefore  tlie  word  it  <|ujili- 
lied.  (^r'^ Bergaigiie,  Mt'iitoirtu d'-laSocl^li 
df.  I.inguiitiqtie,  ii.  5  ;  Delbruck,  S-yntak- 
tinc/if  t'vrtchunijen,  vol,  v.) 

The  I.-E.  voeabular}/  had  very  few 
words  for  abstract  notaons.  Its  ai-inn- 
tology,ortbe  scientific  study  of  the  change 
'  of  meaning  it  underwent,  hus  not  yet  been 
satisfactorily  ti^iated.  Indeed  scinatology 
ingeneralhas  been  much  neglected.  Hence 
the  order  of  development  of  meanings  is 
frequently  wrongly  given eien  in  our  best 
dictionaries ;  e.g.  the  Latin  minrrva  (mind) 
is  wrongly  explained  as  pl  nietonyniic  ukd 
from  the  name  of  the  goddess ;  wlierea* 
the  latter  is  but  a  jiersonitication  of  th» 
abstract  noun  seen  in  '  invita  iniiiervo,'  in 
'  prominervat,'  and  in  Marftiaii  ablative 
'minurbid' (decree).  (SefNettleabip, J^ottn 
LeMcoffra/ihy.  For  a  ncientific  treatiueut 
of  seniatic  change,  tee  Litlr^'s  French  and 
Murray's  Enrjliah  I£iiilvrit:al  IHeliuJMT}/.) 

Sre  Peile,  Primer  <//  CoTnparatiii9 
Philolcyy,  In,  ;  Max  Muller,  LecCuret  on 
tiiniffuiu/n,  1861,  ICs.;  Sayoe,  Comparativ9 
Pkiltilugy,  1874,  10((,  (id. ;  Science  <(f  Lnn- 
ytiaije,  1879  ;  Sweet,  Handbook  qf  Pko- 
lu-ties,  -U,  G(f.  hido- Earoi'i'an :  Brugmann, 
ElrmenU  of  Cum}io,nilive  (Sratntnar,  vol. 
i.,  1880,  tr.,  I811.  {the  best  book  on  I.-E. 
phoiietics) ;  Derh«iitig«  Stand  dur  .S/jrwA- 
■wisseimdui/t,  1884,  2«.  6rf.  (defence  of  New 
School)  ;  I",  de  Saussuro,  Vot/f-Uss  Indn- 
A'li roji^-mifs,  187SJ  ;  Doihriick,  Introduc- 
tion to  Sludy  qf  Langiiagr.,  1881,  tr.,  Sji. 
Greek  and  Latin:  King  and  Cookson, 
Sounde  and  IttfUxionn  in  (Imek  nnd  Latin, 
11S(58,  1I^».  (all  the  carli^'r English  manuals 
are   quit«  out  of  dnto) ;    Curtius,   CrrAk 


Mtifmotagy,  11*79,  tr,  36«.;  Ondt  Yirb,  tr., 
1877,  l^K.;  JEii^inliott*  nf  d't^fk  Grmm- 
m«r((Jnvk  iiiflcxinoB),  |.S63,6^. ;  Wharton, 
Ktijmn  (irtcn,  18S4,  10*.  fij,;  Itnignmnn'* 
Oni'k  unci  Stol/'s  lAtin  Grain ni^r  in  1  wnn 
M  ii)!pr's //iiii(ft  Hi- A  TT,  1KH3  (gcxxJ  sumiimry 
of  rp*u!U),  r>*.  G</.  ;  Mfyrr,  Orirchiti^hi! 
Gramtiiatik  (bent  Gri^-k  ftnitiiiniir),  1886, 
Uk.;  V.  Henry,  VAitaUyifenGivc,  1883, 
Rb.  8s.;  Grammairf  eompwriK  du  Grvcft  du 
Latin,  1888,  6*.  3d.;  Wonlswortli,  Early 
jtn(t7i,  1874,  18«.;  Roby,  LiUiit  Grammar, 
1871,  vol.  i.  9». ;  Conway,  Vfrtwr'*  Law 
•n  Italy,  1887,  .'>».  English,  &e.  :  Bftrle, 
I'hiloloffif  of  Englith  Tonyiif:,  It.  M.-, 
Sknkt,  Entfliih  Elymnhtpj,  1887,  9».; 
Swi-Pt,  Uintonj  of  Eni/linh  Sirundu,  18B8, 
14*.;  DiiUiM-,  GMhie.  of  UlJUif,  IWHB,  6jr.  ; 
Diez,  Grammar  nf  Romanee  I^ni/uar/nt  ; 
Brucliel,  Histurical  Frrnc/i  Grammar, 
18G9,  3)1.  G(/. ;  ElynuiUigical  FrrnrM  Die- 
titmari/,  Inlrotluctioti,  li*68,  '».  fid. 

Philoiophy.— The  tenti  '  philosophy ' 
(Greek,  ^lAoirnfia)  wag  Brat  used  by  the 
Oroeks  to  indicnte  the  love  of  knowledge 
of  any  kiniJ.  Lnltr  on,  nminly  by  the 
liihmirs  of  Aristfltle,  the  most  syetemtvtic 
thinker  of  tintiquity,  it  acquired  n  Special 
n-fcrenL'i'  to  ii  CTrtiiin  portion  or  kind  of 
knowlwlge.  It  w/is  markod  off  from  the 
spec i 111  Hc-ienoes  iis  the  invcintigntioii  of  the 
ultimut«  notions,  such  as  cause,  ouhstnnce, 
riMility,  which  und«rlie  the  special  aciencM 
but  are  not  invostifruted  by  these.  The 
work  of  philosophy  is  to  co-ordinnte  the 
results  olituinrd  by  the  apocial  sricnees, 
lis  physics,  chwniBtry,  biology,  in.,  eo  us  to 
provide  a  geiieml  theory  or  expUnation  of 
tlie  univeriie,  so  fur  as  this  is  obliLiiuible. 
This  work  of  philosopliy  iii  asing  and  sup- 
plementing tbe  results  of  scteiititii.'  teach- 
u^S-  ^y  giving  us  a  tiiiul  account  of  the 
nnturoandorigiDofre&l  things,  is  specially 
tnnrked  off  as  metaphysic.  Closely  con- 
Dpcted  with  thin  is  another  and  more  re- 
cently rpfiignised  department  of  philo- 
sophic Bcarcb,  viz,  thuory  of  knowledge. 
This  considers  critioftlly  thr  ijuestion  how 
the  human  mind  can  have  certain  know- 
leilgu  at  nil,  and  seeks  tn  deline  the.  criteria 
or iniirkHof  true  knowledge  asdistinguishod 
from  the  fntsi^  spmhliinrp  of  it.  Id  addi- 
tion to  mctaphysic  and  theory  of  know- 
ledge, phi  lofophy  is  commonly  taken  to  in- 
clude p«yi'holojj:y,  or  the  scit-nce  of  mitid; 
logic,  or  the  «ci(^nue  which  dnx\e  with  nnd 
aeeka  to  n'gahito  tli«  proci-sses  of  thought 
or  muonixig}  etiucs,  which  aims  nt  dviiuii 


ing  the  ultimate  emU  of  conduct ; 
■esthetics,  which  invmtigftt«s  thn 
Mid  laws  of  hfftuty  (mm  urticlw 
Louv,  Lome,  and  Eriiictt);   From  i 
aucouiit  of  the  svoim  of  ]>liil<>w>phy 
be  able  to  det«rnuii«  its  proper  pJi 
subject  of  study.      Tliv  «diHMtumtl 
portanceof  philosophy  dep«iuUoatlte 
that  it  disciplines  the  laiud  in  thinl 
about  tilings  in   the  most   ^nenl 
tends  to  widen  the  inlellectuftl 
and  preserve  the  speciAlist  from 
ii«u  of  views,  and  fovours  a  thoi 
and  critical  attitude  of  mind.     To 
may  be  added  that  though  the 
blenis  of  phUosopliy  seem  refflote 

Sirocticol  intereste,  they  unswer 
ectual  impulses  and  longings  i 
as  old  as  man,  and  wiiich  display 
selves  very  diBtinoUy  in  the  history 
of  the  luce  and  of  the  individnat 
group  of  studies  of  a  parlicubirly 
nnd  difficult  nature,  philoeophy 
the  lasloruniversity  period  of  aclioi 
In  the  history  of  the  university  systein 
the  Continent  and  in  Ureat  Ilritain 
sophy  has  occupied  (t  prominent  ai 
ou  red  place  in  that  g«neraJcoun«  of 
which  is  now  marked  off  from  tbo 
distinctly  professional  courses  as  tlis 
culty  of  arts,'  or  by  the  tiermaDs  ac 
'faculty  of  philosophy.'    It  now  holds 
llrmest  place  perhaps  inCiennany  and 
land.    In  Oxford  it  is  studied  too 
merely  as  a  branch  of  closdcal  li  t^mturcv' 
tliougb  the  institution  of  the  moral  seji 
tripos  at  Cambridge  has  distinctly 
its  status  at  the  otlier  aui-ient  nmt 
there  must  be  set  off  against  tliia  gnia 
more  recent  changes  iu  tlie  modem  ' 
veraity  of  London,  by  which  phil 
ha«  ceased  to  be  a  necessary  element  in  tlit 
arts  cuniculum,     From  tjtls  it  is  eridcirt 
that  owing  to  the  multiplication  ol  tAwtr 
tional  subjects,  and  the  growing  deai*iidi| 
for  special  and  technical  knowledi^philfr 
sophy  will  have  to  fight  h*rd  in  otnkT'i 
mainlttin    her   ancient   place  of 
The  estimation  in  which  b))o  is  held  cUt, 
however,  only  permanently  fall  whrai  tha 
estimate  of  a  liberal  education  ilclf  de- 
clines.    It  has  a  particidar  utility  for  th« 
educator,  imrtly  liecause  the  study  of  H 
will  lift  the  specialist  t^woher  Abov«  tlw 
narrow  limits  of  his  subject,  and  mwUb 
him  to  deal  with   it   in   a  larsrr,  nwn 
.thoughtful,  and   more  truly  orucational 
\vaMvviftT',  \axtii,^  Wnum  in  itc  special 
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icl«* — pjij-ohology,  logic,  and  eUiics — 
I  upplirK  tli<;  IiiwHk  of  n  11)6017  of  educn- 
FiiiuUy,  it  miiy  iin  observed  thnt 
DUgh  pliil(iHup!iy,  UK  we  hnve  snen,  find* 
I  proper  pluoe  in  tlie  uiiivcrxity,  u.b  dis- 
oi^ed  from  tliH  Kchuo!  aurriculum,  tJie 
taestioo  is  beiii^  warmly  diacunHwl,  espe- 
klly  in  Germauy,  wheliitr  some  portions 
F  pbitosophical  study,  more  eispeuially 
tnnnl  logic,  And  the  eleiiieutB  of  piycliO' 
)gf  and  of  pthii's,  ought  uot  to  bei  taken 
p  in  th«  nioond.ii'y  schools  its  &  prepara- 
too  for  Dtiivcnity  studies. 
(On  tlio  leopo  of  philosopliy  »ef  Sir  W. 
[unilttiii,  IjectUT'M  on  M'litphygivs,  lect, 
L,  and  art.  '  Flitlonophy  '  in  the  Encydo- 
tdia  Srit.  0th  L>d.  ;  on  its  plnoe  in  edu- 
itiou  »ee  HamittJiii,  LictarKS  on  Met,  L 
kd  ii.,  and  an  article,  "Pliiloaophy  as  a, 
abject  of  Study,'  by  Profiiiaor  G.  Ooom 
obertsop,  iu  the  FoHniifhlly  Renew,  vol. 
I  {ltt6tl)  ;  nnd  on  its  fitness  to  L»  a  aub- 
Ct  of  school 'teiu;)) in g,  consult  the  art. 
*hilo»r>ptii»che  Propadeutik,'  in  Schmidt's 
'neyf.topiidi'. ) 

Phrenology  (Gr,  <t'p^y,  mind,  Aoym,  dis- 
rarac)  i.i  tht!  namn  whirh  was  giv{^n  by 
DBterin  I8I0  to  thnt  scientwhich  affects 
I  be  a  philosophy  of  mind  based  upon  the 
ifitiology  of  the  brain.  The  four  car- 
nal principlRi  of  the  new  science,  ng  it 
U(  Imwh  i-xpoundcd  hyitx  bcj^t  advo<».tes, 
w  tlmt  thp  iiiDiitiil  powrn  of  man  can  be 
ULlftied  into  a  dotinitu  numlK^r  of  inde- 
lnd«nt  fiuiultics ;  tliutt}i<uiu  faculties  are 
Hate,  and  «auh  Inui  Its  acitt  in  a  drlinit« 
fiou  of  Xhtf  brain;  that  Uit-  brain  is  the 
{gUI  of  the  mind ;  and  that  the  size  of 
icb  of  th«ae  rc^ous  is  the  measure  of  thi.- 
(iwer  of  maoifratillg  the  faculty  associated 
itfa  it.  Phrenology  thus  assoiiies  a  two- 
Id  upe«t,  namely,  a  system  of  mental 
kiloaoph}',  and  n  method  whereby  the  liia- 
witioD  and  cbArnct«r  of  the  individua] 
»y  be  HscHtnaineil.  The  attempt  to  read 
Ut  mind  and  character  of  a  man  by  an 
umination  of  the  o;iterDal  features  of 
te  head  was  not  for  the  first  time  made 
lien  the  )K;i<--nc«  of  phrenology  was  first 
roimundMl.  Attempts  indeed  harr  iK^en 
IMe  from  the  uirtiMt  times.  Gall,  tlie 
hAuT  of  tJi«  phrenological  movement,  set- 
Bd  in  PartK  in  1807,  whenthe mode  many 
lflu«nliii]«inv«rtii.  He  next  visat^sJ  Great 
Htain,  and  witii  tli«  asaistnnct!  of  Spurx- 
nuj  aiid  GeoTfti-  Cumlxi,  tin-  sjiri'ixd  of  the 
iwgoapel  under  liiinwiuru^id.  Amongst 
t  taitny  ioOa«tiliitJ  dist-iples  were  £JJjot- 


son,  MacVcniie,  Iaj-cocIc,  and  Archhisliop 
\Vhal4>ly.  In  1P32  nofpwer  than  twenty- 
ninfi  phrenological  societies  wpi*  esta- 
bhahed  in  Great  Britain,  bcaides  many 
phrunological  joitnials.  The  theory  bad, 
however,  many  fonnidable  opponents, 
Thomas  Browne  and  Jeffrey  severely  cri- 
ticised it  in  the  pages  of  the  Edinburgh. 
HffUw,  while  Wilson  ridiculed  it  iu  lilw:k- 
VKmd,  Tlie  popularity  of  the  movement 
has  now  greatly  waned,  and  few  societies 
have  survived ;  indeed  in  Edinburgh,  where 
the  niovomeiit  had  taken  it*  iinueat  hold, 
the  large  museum  has  had  to  be  closed, 
and  the  funds  devoted  to  other  objects 
uiiderthedirectionof  the  Court  of  Session. 
Thr  theory  is  still  cuHivate<t  by  u  few  en- 
tlmsiasta,  such  as  will  be  attached  to  any 
cause,  und  some  professional  teachers  who 
follow  phri'uology  as  a  vocation.  At  the 
samv  time  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
theoT'y  has  an  atlmlxture  of  assumption 
and  truth.  The  method  followed  by  its 
founderswas  to  scdect  the  place  of  a  faculty, 
then  to  examine  tlie  heads  and  casts  of 
perBona  with  that  peculiarity  in  common, 
and  then  find  out  the  distinctive  features 
of  the  characteristic  trait.  Gall  thereby 
fixed  ujwn  twenty -six  organs  for  his  mo<iel 
heivd,  while  others  raise  the  number  to 
forty-three.  Spureheim  divided  the  com- 
ponprlt  faculties  of  the  mind  into  (1)  feel- 
ings with  propensities,  i.e.  intertiiil  im- 
pulses, inviting  only  to  certain  action,  and 
with  seiitiments,i.e.  impulses  which  prompt 
tij  emotion  as  well  as  to  action .:  and  (2) 
intellectual  faculties,  perceptive  and  rt^- 
flective.  Several  of  the  faculties  so  as- 
signed to  the  mind  are  redundant  in  some 
partJuularB  and  deficient  in  others,  Thus 
we  Biave  both  form  and  siwi.  Metaphy- 
sicians tell  UB  that  a  knowledge  of  exten- 
sion inoludes  tiie  two,  form  being  but  the 
comparative  extension  of  two  several  ob- 
jeeta.  Similarly,  again,  the  organs  of  eom- 
bativeness  and  destructiveness  coinciilo  so 
ncar'ly  that  tJie  absence  of  the  one  would 
scai'cely  be  misse^l  if  the  other  were  in 
x'igour.  They  are  also  deficient  in  their 
organs.  Thus  they  provide  for  a  love  for 
children,  but  not  for  parents ;  for  a  love  of 
wealth,  but  not  of  animals  ;  for  the  love  of 
truth,  but  not  of  mendacity ;  yet  the  latter 
organ  in  each  of  these  cases  has  as  Uiuuh 
claim  to  originality  os  the  former.  Many 
of  them,  again, art?  *o\vi'.tp,rn^«iieoxvBViv\V»!W 
nature  that  they  way  m4\4.-a,V.  ittc'Av\*»  «B  1 
diBjiositiotia  dmtn<5tr\cB.\\^  oyV^**-> '^^'^ 


oUiers  are  fuDiiahed  with  compensating 
oi-gatia  wliiub  lNtkii<;e  the  f,'Dod  or  the  evil, 
anidthufl  render  both  ineffective.  Thus  the 
organ  of  secretireness  inilicat«s  a  thief  im 
well  »s  a  novoliet.  The  fmitlnnieritnl  dor- 
trine  with  respet-H  to  the  utility  of  an  orKaji 
IB  that  its  sizi^  dftermiiie^  the  priwer  of  the 
ikll^Ad  fn4!uUy  or  propeonit.y  belonging  to 
it.  But  it  can  hiinlly  be  ailiiiittud  that 
siae  alone  is  u  true  criterion,  for  it  is  a 
well  aaeertuineil  fuel  that  the  vigour  of 
auy  faculty  may  lie  increaseil  by  educa,- 
tioQ  or  exereiae,  or  even  of  desire,  without 
any  correspond  iu^  iuurease  iu  its  sue. 
Heuce  the  phrenolojjy  is  depiived  of  one 
of  its  best  marks  to  test  the  iDtellectual 
strength  of  tlie  patient.  It  is  indeed  sur- 
prilling  how  little  solid  pi-o^re-ss  resulted 
from  this  controveriiy ;  indeecl,fiirtlierth;in 
a  EOTiiQwhat  stimulating  research  into  the 
anatomy  of  the  hniin,  nothing  wiis  done. 
Most  of  tlie  jvniitoniic-itl  details  eonliiiuBd 
in  the  works  on  jilirenology  relate  to  coo- 
troversial  matters  of  secundary  iuiport- 
ance,  and  presuppose  the  truth  of  the 
theory,  but  even  in  eoimeetion  with  them 
they  give  us  no  statistical  detaUs  of  any 
value- 

Fhysioal  EducatioB. — It  is  now  well 
Tiecogniserl  that  to  be  'a  good  animal'  is 
one  of  the  first  requisites  to  success  in  life, 
and  that  for  this  purpose  proper  food  and 
exercise  are  of  prime  importance.  When 
we  remember  thnt  onp-fourth  of  tJie  whole 
blood  of  the  liody  is  contained  in  the  sub- 
stiince  of  its  muscles,  the  im[>ortiince  of 
due  exercise  of  them  Ijec-omea  evident. 
Muscular  exercise  is  important  in  ilt  in- 
fluence on  the  gnnenil  health  and  on  the 
brain.  The  muscles  increase  in  si/e  and 
•treuKlh  by  steady  and  systematic  exer- 
cise. The  action  of  the  lungs  is  increaseil, 
more  pure  air  being  inspired,  and  more 
impurities  expired,  while  Uie  actual  girth 
of  the  cheat  and  size  of  the  lungs  becomes 
increased.  By  its  means  a  flat-cliested 
condition  roay  be  cured,  and  consumptive 
tendengiea  obviated.  The  action  of  tlie 
Bkin  is  increased,  the  cireulation  is  im- 
proved and  rendered  more  ei|uablo,  the 
!)rodnel.ion  of  heat  is  increased,  and  cold 
eet  and  cliiiblains  become  a  thing  of  the 
past.  The  mUHcle-s  cannot  act  of  theni- 
•elvea;  thnir  movement*  are-  controlled 
and  regulated  by  nerve*  which  have  their 
ulUiiiate  origin  in  the  brain.  Thpn-  is  a 
motor  [Hirt  of  the  brain  correspond  iiig  to 
the  muxdes  which  is  in  intimate  commu- 


Dication  widt  the  inteUvctoal  part*  if 
brain,  and  which  csn  only  mUtan  it* 
vigour  when  tho  whok  muMtiUr 
Ik  in  a  well-tleveJopod  and    healthy 
dition.      Each   nurvoui    centre 
e\t<!rnul  stimuli  to  dev«loi>  iU 
powiT.     Tilt)  motor  put  oi  liie 
quires  muBUular  exemiae,  the  aeomy 
reijuires  exerctae  of  tlie  upedalaeDSN) 
the  intellectual  part  {wliiob  is  pi 
independent    of    the    other    two 
though  it  co-ordinates  and  regulalet 
action)  requires  exercise  of  the 
and  reasoning  powers.     It  is  only 
these   three   kinds  of  exercise  are 
proportioned,  and   wich    foilv  ex«i 
that  the  highest  Attainable  acvctoi 
of  the  bruin  is  accurt^. 

Kxcnmvt  miaeulir  RccrcHw  v«ry 
occurs  in  children.     It  is  outy  in  coaj 
titive  running  or  rowing  (or  similar 
and  i-iolent  exoitioiiH)  that  daji^^ 
Palpitation  and  oeC'uaionAtly  dilatation 
the   heart  may  be   produi^, 
also  spitting  of  blood.     Competitive 
cises  sliould    bo  car«{aUy  r^nlated 
graduated  in  the  previous  training, 
no  boy  should  be  allowed  to  join  in 
unless  he  has  passed  a  searching  ini 
examination.     There  is  no  necessary 
tagonism  l>etween  mental  cnlture  and 
leticism.    The  '  proverbial  stupidity  of 
athlete'   simjily   means   that   the   n: 
faculties  have  become  rusty  fmcn  want 
use.     But  where  one  person  mflere 
excessive  exercise,  multitudes  sutTer 
idleness.      Dijtcimt  exvrcue  is  *». 
common  in  girls,  and  in  uonaeiguence 
general   health   is  considerably  tmj 
the  digestion  is  enfeebled,  the  circ 
becomes  unequal,  anil  nervous  iiri 
and  aleepleHariess  often  follow.     The 
dency  to  lung  diseases,  especially 
tioii,  is  greatly  tDereased.     Tli«  fi]{aral> 
lamentably  affected,  the  shonlden  lend  t* 
droop,  the   chest   l)ecomes  Bnt,  the  g>it 
stooping,  and  the  spine  outy  beooiiw  late- 
rally twistod,  owing  to  the  flabby  conditioa 
of  the  muscles  supporting  it.     The  impn- 
sonmeni  of  the  figure  in  tight  oorseis  it* 
common  cause  of  deficient  exercise  of  ih* 
trunk  muscles  in  girls.     In  t«king  exer- 
cise the  followingrules  are  valuable.    Tli< 
clotliing  should  always  consist  of  fluuid 
next  the  skin,  and  bIiouI<1  be  loose  enon^ 
to   allow  frea  jilay  of   the  liinlM  ai>d  C9t 
pansion  of  the  chest.     There  is  no  doDipr 
from  cxccasive  perspiration,  but  only  atUT' 
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urds :  heiiee  aittin"  in  a  dmujtlit  or  kwp- 
K  on  wet  olotlies  (when  flmmel  liiia  not 
len  ttom)  should  be  airtifully  avoided. 
1m  «xerinse  should  be  systeumtic  aud 
■^Ikt,  not  madden  and  violent.  Every 
*rt  of  tho  body  should  be  exercised,  and 
Mexnroiso  should  lie  taken  as  far  as  pos- 
fclft  in  thi-  optni  iiir,  finii  not  directly  aft«r 
HbIb.  Thn  Vfilur  nf  girls'  culistlienips  is 
■fttUy  rwlucod  hy  their  bning  commonly 
Wieri  indooni. 

PhyiiCB.— This  t«rm  may  lie  dpfinwl 
Iffiany  ways,  but  tlie  following  e(|uivu- 
mt  modes  of  expreaning  lU  iiieuuing  wiU 
l«ist : — (1)  It  is  tlie  Bcienoe  wliieh  trwits 
tf  tlif  phenomena  pi-esetiWMi  hy  bodies. 

EH  Iro.its  of  matter,  energy,  and  motion. 
Kenoe  it  inciiidf«  the  discussion  of 
vitatinn  and  moWulnr  attraction,  and 
rtJirr   gpncrni   proprH.ips  of  solid   bodies, 
tquidn,  nnd  gas'-K.    (4)  Tbe  following  aub- 
blHb  an-  lhprpf«n>  braiiohi'a  of  this  science : 
jeduuiit.-!!,  liydriwtiilic's,  including  pneti- 
utUos,  hottt,  sound,  light,  miL^Rtism,  imd 
lectricity.     (5)  The  sfiwiaH  of  niitui-e  hiis 
hi*e  dii-i&iotiK  according  to  tlie  jMiint  of 
lew  under  wliidi  tbe  bodies  at  the  ani- 
vree  ar«  studied.     These  bodies  may  im 
Kunined  with  relation  to  their  yiun-al 
ifopertie*,  with  reliitiou  to  their  oonsti- 
lient  parla  and  perulvir  propt-rlies,  and 
ritb  relation  to  their  appearances  and  r.r- 
frtial  lualities.     I'hymcg  (in  its  modem 
eceptntion    replacing  the  term   Natural 
*hil<»ophy)  him  for  its  obiect  the  general 
ropf rr.ii^  of  lioiiipB,  thnir  mutual  actions 
rftc^h  othiT,  their  rausrx,  i^tfoet*,  pheno- 
■nn,  Bud    lawn.     Chrmintri/  studies  tlie 
•cnlinr  propi^rtirat   of    bodies,   their  elfi- 
icntnry  prininples  n.nfl  cotnbiuntions ;  and 
'atunU  Sinlory,  in  its  widt^st  si^nsp,  ob- 
tbeir  ext^-rnal   characters  and  ap- 
beuruncnt,  cluuitirs,  and   arranges  thfim. 
It  will  be  siwn  that  the  lines  of  diiHsion 
tliew  Uirre  diviKiona  of  «(?ii7n<M  are  not 
!w«ys  distinct;  hence,  in  U'xt-lKMtks  on 
ijsics  we  fre4]uently  have  a  chapter  on 
lemical  physiis,  and  in  works  on  chein- 
Btry   a  chapter  on   physical   cheniiHtry. 
3ut  for  th«  purposes  of  school  teacbtng 
t  is  not  neiceasary  that  the  facta  duklt 
vith  should  be  kept  ri^'iilly  and  strictly 
Otheir  own  section  ;and  however  different 
ha  owo  may  bo  with  aflvanced  professors 
f  th«  •ci«nofd;,  ti-aehcrs  and  scholars  who 
irp  inf-nding  rbirtiy  to  deal  with  one  sec- 
tion may  nukkr  McursinnB  into  the  others 
vitfaottt  (our  of  exulting  jealousy  and  re- 


sentment. Let  us  now  first  ask,  What 
is  the  aim  of  physics  when  uBe<l  in  school- 
teaching,  and  then  consider  differences  in 
the  methods  of  d(<aliiig  with  t>he  subjects 
at  different  stn.ges  of  education.  Tlie  ob- 
jects to  be  aimed  at  are  as  follows :  To 
teach  the  children  (I)  To  o/iam^it  objects 
and  operations.  (2)  To  rfsjwriAr  accurately 
what  is  seen  and  done.  (3)  To  itiiinn  on 
simple  phenomena.  Now,  there  should 
be  three  rourses,  or  three  periods,  in 
which  these  tliree  objects  in  succession 
have  the  chief  consideration.  In  the  lirst 
course  of  science- lessons  giveii  to  tlie 
youngest  children  we  sliouki  t*ll  little  or 
notliing:  we  should  tell  only  the  names 
of  things  used,  and  as  few  of  those  as 
possible.  The  object  being  to  excit«  a 
love  of  observation  and  a  longing  for 
acientitic  knowledge,  the  lessons  will  prin- 
cipally consist  in  «x.hibiting  difterenoea, 
and  getting  tlif-m  seen  iirid  poitited  out. 
In  the  first  stage  the  tiiacherwil!  be  sfttis- 
fiod  with  evidences  of  observation,  but  in 
the  second  stage  he  will  be  bent  on  re- 
ceiving the  answers  to  all  questions  in 
scientitic  and  grammatical  language.  Fi- 
nally, he  will  put  off  to  the  last  stage,  or 
leave  to  be  formed  at  a  later  time,  th« 
more  general  laws  and  the  theories  of 
science.  The  reason  for  this  will  on  a, 
little  thought  be  evident,  These  theories 
and  laws  will  form  the  crowning  stones 
of  the  pyramid,  and  must  be  placed  last, 
a  broad  liase  with  many  stones  having 
been  laid  first.  We  must  begin  with  the 
common  and  familiar  pnvpi-rtips  of  things 
— a  glass  of  water  or  a  liottle  of  air, — - 
and  from  the  beginning  we  should  urge 
the  young  student  to  perform  the  experi- 
ments with  hia  own  hunds. 

When  we  have  proceeded  far  enough 
to  split  (jhysics  into  its  elementivry  sub- 
jects, the  branch  claiming  attention  lirst 
is  mechanics  and  dyiumiica.  At  present 
we  are  troubled  by  a  difference  of  custom 
in  the  use  of  these  terms.  The  older  clasai- 
tication  is  as  follows  : 

Mccliiiiiii^m  iiidudiny  MUtliv.    ibe    actfure    nf 

InrcM  HMinu  "D  bodlr* 
HE  rvnt  1  and  Uyoinilca, 
tln>  lurii'nreiif  fnreiwwIiifU 
pixiJiirc  inodon. 

'   The  more  modem    motio  of  division 
uses  the  term  'dynamics 'as  the  science 

of  force  gerera.lly : 

1.  KUcmatifi,  thr  teloiiM  of  pu(#   fun- 

linn     iiiilviHiiidcatly     of 


IL  iiyaamJi^  inoludin^  (a)  Riiuiitt.  the  v-ioncn 
of  fiiBM!  (iriJuoins  mo- 
liMi. 

lodlnit  m*chiui<ca,  tho 
■viifiiv  at  Duchinu  In 
niuiltbrluin. 

Now,  when  we  look  on  thwo  sci*inces 
in  t\wur  relation  to  the  t«aching  of  physics 
g«ae»Uf,  we  are  driven  to  conclude  that 
thore  are  educntionM  ivlvniitu^'ps  in  takixig 
stntics  anci  the  thoory  of  nimplH  machines 
before  the  moro  gcnonil  (lymimits. 

An  ai^mrmt  ulHuced  in  fuvourof  the 
trentniAnt  of  dynJimics  before  statios  is, 
thnt  th(!  »HL-ond  Uw  of  motion  aiinplifiM 
thii  nxpottitiou  of  the  parallelogram  of 
foriHW ;  and  another,  tliat  the  atudy  of 
work  itliould  properly  precedu  the  study  of 
UiBoomiuon  machiiips.  Butin  education  we 
frequently  lose  more  than  we  gnin  by  at- 
tempting to  deal  with  the  moat  general 
ideas  before  we  have  established  a  autficient 
snmber  of  elementary  notiona  to  make  the 
comprehension  of  the  gpiicraliaeii  notion 
an  mxy  inntl«r.  Aguiti,  <lynuiiii<^s  is  dif- 
ficult to  U-iurh  pxiieriinentally  without  con- 
aiderahle  expense  and  some  skill  in  experi- 
munting ;  wherens  the  tlieurenis  of  statius 
are  capable  of  l>eing  easily  vei'ified  by  inex- 
pennive  apparatus,  consisting  chJefty  of 
ordinary  weights,  rods,  and  strings,  and 
rei]uiring  no  gi-esit  di-licacy  of  manipula- 
tion. Finally,  the  suhJeL':t  of  dynamics 
terras  with  fundamental  difBculties  which 
are  not  met  with  in  statics  ;  for  example, 
Uie  measure  of  a  variable  velocity,  the 
difficult  proofs  of  the  fundamental  for- 
inulie  for  even  uniform  acceleration,  the 
great  difficulty  of  explaining  the  funda- 
mental ideas  concerning  mass  and  force, 
the  imperfectly -treated  second  law  of  mo- 
tion, the  immense  Inlwiur  of  change  of 
iiniM,  as  from  the  pound  to  the  granime, 
from  WiB  wei;;ht  of  one  jiound  to  the  dyne, 
from  the  fnod-pouiid  to  the  erg,  and  so  on. 
On  these  grounds  the  teaching  of  statics 
should  begin  first.  After  this  the  order 
will  be  im  fallows:  the  measurement  of 
velo(!ity  and  acceleration,  force,  laaaa  mo- 
nientuni,  and  energy. 

A  very  useful  piece  of  school-work 
will  Im!  done  by  grouping  portions  of  all 
the  l>niuches  of  physios  a1>out  the  concept 
EnnriKj-  In  the  way  described  in  tliD  article 
on  Mathematics, 

The  term  en^gy,  and  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  the  eormerviUion  or  pernnlriKK  of 
energy,  the  establishment  of  which  will 


li^-e  in  the  history  <tt  sedeaM  M  the 
achievement  of  the  central  part 
niueteunth  century,  tiave  a  scope  br 
yond  llie  purely  mathenutical  t 
of  dynamics  and  the  allied  bi 
physical  Bcienca     The  concept 
principle  liave  already  profoundly 
tied  the  views  of  the  physidst  aa 
natural  laws  with  which  ba  is 
and   are  destiDod  to  fona    tlio 
point  and  firm  fbandation  tor  all  his 
quests  in  the  fnture.     While  tba 
tion  of  energy  has  naturally 
of  the  higher  maUteouitical  treal 
dynamics,  it  has  neaesitAted  a 
terial  recasting  of  that 
most  elementary  as  w«U  aa  in 
advanced  stages,  if  it  ia  ta  bear 
ful  relation  to  pLysicaJ  sci«ace  in 

Of  the  other  brnnchea  of  ph; 
of  heat  presents  many  simple  ex 
which  may  be  repent«d  in  a  school 
tory,  and  electricity  is  th«  branch 
hoB   most  points  of  connection   with 
other  branches.     (.Se«  El.Kimiicrrv.) 

Physiology  (Animal)  (•^t'-rii, 
Xt'iyiii,  a  discoursi?)  deals  with  aniiatl 
guns  an<I  their  functions.  Aa  taojibt 
schools,  it  Uikes  man  as  thn  mmt 
animal,  and  trcnte  of  human 
organs,-aiid  functio:is,  the  illtistmtive 
sections  being  roade  on  any  mammal, 
forably  on  a  rabbit  or  a  guinea-pig. 
study  of  the  IwKly  commences  with 
structure  of  the  internal,  or  entio-. 
and  for  the  thorough  compreliciuiM 
this  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
skeleton,  properly  joint«d,  so  aa  to 
clear  the  connec^ons  of  the  varioot 
and  the  mechanical  adjustments 
facilitate  and  limit  the  movements  of 
trunk  and  limbs.  The  points  of  inwftl«j 
of  the  great  muscles — which,  with  tb-j 
bones  to  which  they  are  actaofami,  Ecrt 
levers  of  the  threp  kinds  in  the  body— <* 
be  marketl  on  the  skeleton,  hut  it  it  i^l 
tiecessiiry  for  an  ordinary  »cienM 
to  concern  himself  with  the  detailaof 
muscular  structure  of  the  human  bUKK 
he  may  content  himself  with  a  aoaM 
knowledge  of  the  large  niuscli-t  ol  ti* 
limbs,  of  the  larynx,  and  of  the  chMk  !> 
addition  tolheeJteleton.thetcAi^erldlOll' 
have  a  complete  set  of  human  boma,  Mff 
rated  from  each  other,  and  the  stuw* 
should  leam  to  recognise  and  name  mA 
boneapartfromitspoHitionin  theskelMdk 
Next  comes  the  study  of  the  gnmt  ocg" 


',  thoM  COQCemM  in  digeBtion,  I 
cimilatioii,  resptriitioD,  And 
ion.  A  cleAr  com  prehension  of  thp 
itive  poi^itions  of  thiwa  organs  is  indis- 
IiIp,  anil  to  this  t-nA  two  illust)nti^'n 
QH^'.tiniiPi  n.rr!  tiinrii>  hy  wisu  tcftchtirs  :  I. 
:pr<'ftd  on  n,  board  on  it^  biiclt, 
*j:ji  .'...  iuiiiis  iittiii:htHl  wivftrally  to  four 
Aib  drivun  into  th«  L-ornorx  of  tli«  Ixwrd, 
■■  th«  Hkin  from  Ui«  tlinut  to  the  pubes 
Itdow-n  lb«  middle  and  laid  btick;  with 
pair  of  ftliarp  H<.-i!iiiorsur  boue-forLupa  the 
ibe  are  severed  froia  the  breaat-boae  and 
UffuUy  removed;  the  niuscles  covering 
19  abdominDil  cavity  are  slit  down  thi? 
liddie  Mid  reflcu:t«d.  Thus  the  two  great 
ivittea  of  the  thorax  and  nMoinen,  sepn- 
kt<<d  by  thii  Hiaphragn),  are  laid  open  to 
Hpontion.  Then  thl^  intoEtincs  aim  be 
nod  out,  the  meinbrani^  whii^h  holds 
Hon  in  place  Iwiiig  siit!icii<!ntly  imt  through 
>  permit  of  their  i^xtvnai'iii,  and  thug  the 
nepur  or>ciiiis  of  tb«  u-bdinmm  civn  be 
■xpotHKl.  2.  A  guincu-pi;;  ia  luid  on  its 
Ide,  t}ie  skill  reflectud,  the  rlLe  severed 
rout  the  vertebral  eulumn,  Aod  the  whole 
onj  and  muscular  coating  turned  from 
be  oenlTo  of  the  back  across  towards  the 
best,  the  diaphragm  being  cnrefully  dis- 
BCt«d  off;  a  complete  side  view  of  the 
iTKtuis  in  «i(u  is  thus  again  ohlAined. 
Lfur  this  has  been  done,  the  o''ganiii  are 
epamtely  studied.  (All  animals  ri'ijuired 
or  disMiction  should  hn  killed  with  chlo- 
afonoi  tha  uiimal  should  ho  placed  Id 
,  jar;  a  piaoo  of  cotton-wool,  xtniq>ud  in 
biorofonn,  ithould  bii  droppid  in,  and  iin 
irtight  corer  necurely  litstcntid  down.) 
Iw  ttsHias  of  Ihn  body  should  next  engage 
he  attention  of  tlie  student,  and  ht^  should 
Mm  to  reoogniao  utidt^r  the  mtcroaeope 
nteooa,  a^pow!^  fibroua,  eartilaginuus, 
DBSCuUr,  nervous,  vascular,  and  epltlie- 
ial  tiasuaa ;  his  attention  should  ixt  care- 
allf  drawn  to  the  dilFL-rences  between 
roluntary  and  involuntary  muscular  libros, 
LBd  to  tJifl  rariouB  kinds  of  epithelium. 
le  is  then  ready  to  appreciate  the  signifi- 
iaoce  of  the  histological  peculiarities  of 
the  organs  to  which  his  study  is  next 
iir«cled.  Each  organ  should  be  studied 
i)  in  its  minute  structure,  (b)  in  ita 
an«tioD.  A  lesson  on  foofl-stufTK  should 
irecede  the  study  of  dig<r«tion,  and  the 
•adier  can  «how  snoh  simplo  procrases  as 
1m  tailing  of  starch  into  sugar — oontraat- 
ttg  thp  non-dialy sable  starch  with  the 
i^yaahlc  sttgar — and  the  emulsion  of  fats. 


The  cirouktioii  of  the  blood  is  best  sliowa 
liy  placing  a  Uviiig  frog  in  a  bug  with  one 
hind  leg  left  out,  and  carefully  stretvhlng.d 
the  toes  of  the  foot  over  a  hole  iu  a  piece 
of  thin  wood,  so  that  the  web  is  over  the 
aperture;  pains  must  bo  taken  to  secure 
tbo  foot  without  hurting  the  frog,  and 
tho  frog  must  be  supported  so  that  tho 
foot  Clin  rest  on  the  stnnd  of  a  microsciipci, 
A  quarter- inch  objective  willgivoaufficinnt 
magnification  to  show  the  corpuscles  nilling 
along  the  capillaries  of  the  web.  A  sheop'a  I 
or  bullocks  heart,  with  a  few  invbea  ofl 
the  great  vessels  attached,  serves  cauv»>'1 
niently  as  Illustration  of  the  maminaliaa  i 
heart,  tho  chambers  being  laid  open,  while 
a  large  vein  from  any  mammal's  leg  can 
lie  used  for  the  demonstration  of  the  valveSi 
A  practical  study  of  the  sense-ol^ns  pre-'' 
sents  considerable  diHicidties.  A  bullock's 
or  ahcep's  eye  makes  a  goiKl  demonstration, 
cut  transversely;  another  should  bo  diR- 
sected  out,  ooat  by  coat;  a  good  double 
ooiiveidens  should  be  used  to  illustrate 
the  formation  of  images  on  the  retiniv. 
The  ext«rnal  and  middle  ear  can  be  de- 
monstrated, but  the  dissection  of  the  in- 
ternal car  Is  beyond  the  powei-s  of  the 
ordinary  student ;  notes  sounded  from 
vibrating  strings  and  stretched  membrane 
may,  however,  facilitate  the  conception  of 
the  many-stringed  lyre  of  the  human  ear. 
The  tissues  of  the  eye,  the  tongue,  the  skin, 
and  the  nasal  chambers,  must  be  studied 
under  the  microscope.  For  the  explanation 
of  the  nervous  system  it  is  necessary  to 
remove  the  skull  and  part  of  the  vertebral 
column  of  a  rabbit,  so  that  the  connection 
between  the  cerebral  mass,  the  spinal  cord, 
and  the  sensory  and  motor  nerves  may  bo 
demonstrated ;  a  dissection  of  the  tore-  or 
hhid-Ieg  serves  to  show  the  distribution  of 
iiervee  to  muscles.  Tlie  sympathetic  sys- 
tetn  is  illustrated  by  the  ganglia  and  librcs 
lying  on  each  aide  of  the  backlMine.  A 
bruin,  preserved  in  spirit,  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  com  prehension  of  its  various 
parts,  and  sections  of  the  spinal  cord 
should  be  carefully  studied  under  the  mi- 
croscope. Specimens,  in  spirit,  of  tlia 
brnin  and  cord  of  a  lisli,  a  frog,  a  bird,  a 
rabbit,  and  a  man,  are  useful  as  showing 
the  change  In  relative  position  and  In  sixe 
of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  as  the  anim^ 
rises  in  the  evolutional  scale.  There  is, 
perhaps,  no  science  the  teaching  of  which 
is  of  more  vital  importance  th&n  that  of 
pliyKiology,  with  its  bearing  <»v  Vii^^M 
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(Hid  sAtiity  of  life-oondout.  Hull  tlie  <liB- 
pjiBicK  nmouK;  rich  and  poor  Aliko   result 

fnnn  grcji-s  igiiomiii^e  of  tlie  IjfiHljr  nod  ila 
dih-cIk,  utul  a  sound,  thou^li  eleiiiiintarv, 
knowlMlge  of  physiology  would  prevent 
niauy  u  shjittering  of  coantitution  ftnd 
ruining  of  life. 

Pmfessor  Hnxloy  nnd  Dr.  Forter,  in  n 
recent  reporti  on  thp  cinminn.ti<ina  in  phy- 
siology of  thr  Sciciico  iiiid  Art  Deparl.nnmt, 
StAte-  thnt  n  Inrgi^  nimilKT  i>f  tlii;  ri-JiNTtions 
wore  dup  to  thr  cnndiduti!*  iKtiiij;  ignonint 
of  t)i«  Kiinplntt  fiictA  and  principli^a  of 
Physic*  tind  ClirmiKtry,  iiud  point  out  that 
it  \t  impo-sihli*  f()r  utiv  one  Co  uciderstHiid 
pliysiology  who  U  wholly  ignor&nt  of 
these  two  ticieiicea ;  'but,'  ftdd  the  «xa- 
minnra,  '  t}ie  tttiichers  do  DOt  seem  to  re- 
cognise this ;  they  think  they  nre  teiicbiiig 
physioloj»y  when  they  make  their  pupils 
learn  certain  phyaiologicnl  stntementa  in- 
volving physics  or  eheinietry,  without  iit- 
tompting  to  mfike  thorn  understand  those 
Statements.  Thus  in  sevprul  papers  there 
is  evidenra-  tlmt  Uio  writer  does  not  in  the 
least  know  thedifferenfe  between, iind  the 
relations  bi^tween,  cin'hon  and  earltonic 
ncid ;  nnd  yet  he  attempt*  to  answer  a 
question  on  i-eepiration.  We  do  not  wish 
to  BUggiist  that  tandidatea  in  physiology 
shoultl  previously  satisfy  the  oiaiuiiiers  in 
physics  and  chemistry;  thi?re  are  many 
valid  objections  against  such  n  regulation. 
But  tnuvhers  who  send  up  candidates  iu 
physiology  should  understand  that,  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  cose,  physiology 
cnnnot  he  studied  in  the  aliaence  of  all 
knowledge  of  physics  anrl  chemistry,  and 
that  il  ia  their  duty  to  see  that  this 
knowledge  is  in  some  way  or  other  sup- 
plied.' 

Pictiiroi. — There  are  two  main  uses 
for  pietun?H  in  sohoob:on«  to  excrrisnand 
develop  thf  renfliftic  BPiilimeiil,  or  thp 
feeling  for  bi-auty^with  which  object  the 
walls  of  thci  class- rooms,  halls,  and  cvirri- 
dors  should  hi-  hung  with  pictures  (which 
can  be  done  for  a  small  outlay  by  applying 
to  the  Art  in  SelioaU  Ann'iciiiCion,  Queen 
Square,  W.C);  the  other  to  convey  Jnftjr- 
mation  to  the  mind,  to  lii  it  there,  and  to 
exercise  the  faculty  of  constructive  iiuagi- 
iiation.  With  regard  to  the  latter  use  it 
may  be  point<?d  out  that  it  has  long  been 
accepted  a*  an  axiom  that  the  best  expla- 
nation of  a  thing  ia  the  sight  and  study  of 
the  thing  it*oU;  and  the  next  best  is  a 
photograph  or  exact  unembellishetl  picture 
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of  tlu!  thing.     Tliis  nuxls  of 
nndconviiyinginforniation  hub 
u.-Ht)  fmni  <[iut«  ckrty  timns,  hot  h 
cajiahle  of  coiuiilmthly  grmt«r  devt 
lumt — Mpedfttljr  in   tl»e  dispArtoienti  i 
geogntpliy  and  history.     But  bwidnt 
veying  ii^onnation,  pjctons  i 
and  indeed  are  almost  indiet 
the  cultivation  of  one  of  the 
of  the  int«llectuat  faculties — tlw  i 
tive  imagination ;  both  when 
images  constructed  are  exact  or  i 
exact  copies  of  wjmo  original  which  i 
or  has  existed  (m  in  gpograpfay  and 
tory),  nnd  when  tho  conMtrnotions  nre  i 
combinations  of  mat«ri)il  alrcndy  i 
(as  in  science  and  in  mrt,   both 
and   pictorial) :    in    which    latter 
when  the  comhinations  are  new — f 
serve  the  purpose  of  sug^jestire 
The  use  of  pictures  as  aids  to  the  i 
is  too  widely  recognised  to  need  i 
mention.     "There  ia  one  mitnte 
however,  wliich  cannot  be  too  ofUQ  I 
tcAted  against;  and  that  ia  in  leesOMf 
nhnirvalinn,     Tn  Bucb  cnoco  pictures  ' 
never  he  properly  used  oxoept  when 
tures    themselves   arc   t.ho   things  to 
observed.     Tn  study  a  picturci  instW  i 
the  thing  itself  diflm  luutlly  at  ail 
studying  a  written  a«count  of  the  thii 
Plato    (429-347    B.C.)— An    anc 
Greek  philosopher,  and  the  most 
guished  of  thu  pupils  of  Sncnat«t. 
fortieth  yeitr  lie  liegan  in  thei 
Academy  at  Athens  to  teunh  his  < 
system  of  philosophy,  which, 
distiiictiun  to  the  scliools  of  Rmlism 
Materialism,  is  known  as  Idealism.    H 
((tS^),  according  lo  Plato,  are  the  eti 
divine  types  or  forms,  constituting 
essences  of  things  aooordtng  to  th«ir  t 
species,  genera.  families.and  cUssml 
ideas  are  the  substance  of  all  Icnowls 
and  the  human  intellect  sttaioB  to 
knowledge  of  them  by  'AtA/MtM.'that  i 
^st«matic  examination  and  ai^nnot, 
which  the  non-essential  are  distit 
froni  the  pJisential  element*.     Plato, ! 
ever,   hud   a  far  higher  aim  than  to 
down  n  correct  science  nf  the  intrfli 
His  object  was  to  establish  n  nound  1 
of   human    life,  nnd    in    his  Jtrpuhlie 
descrilirf  in  detail  his  ideal  of  a 
human  community.     That  treatise', 
starts  with  showing  virtuo  to  be  the 
necessity  of  a  sound  lortal  lifr,  dMcril 
at  great  length  how  men  mnct  h«  tan^ 


trained  to  peMOrni  tlieir  aevcrul  \jiu-ls 
Sucli  A  Lvjmittuiiil)'.  Willie  iti  Piu.t'i'H 
jntUie  there  u  mach  thnl  was  exclu- 
■alj  adapted  to  Greek  notions,  there  are 
toe  sftute  time,  both  ia  that  and  in  most 
Itia  otJier  works,  many  inspiring  passages 
d  pTofound  obsorvatJons  bearing  on  Che 
iin«l  nuostion  of  odiication. 

Plats'*  niluiTn.tioiiii.1  thmry  cnnnot  he 

dcntood  npiirt  frnm   hix  pfwiilinr  views 

man  and  virtuu.     Thi^  Huprtiiriu  idea, 

sordin;;  to  him,  wiia  thi*  idmi  of  thu  gui)d 

p  dyafloi),  and  the  liigliest  virtue  or  Iiu- 

hn  perfection  (.■ousiiited  in  jujijuiring  the 

llowled;^  of  the  (;ood  and  brining  one's 

a   into  conformity    with   it.       Huiuun 

tore  is  tripartite,  embracing  mind  (in- 

lecC  or  reason),  seated  in  the  head;  the 

U,  sm(<>d  in  the  heart  or  brwist;  and  the 

iRt,  or  lower  animal   nature,  seatPtl 

tha  stomaoh.       l-^ich   division   has   its 

,1   virtni?;   that    of   the    loinH    lining 

lOi;  that  of  till- will  inaiiliue»s,coariige, 

I  Vftlour ;  and  tliat  of  the  passions  niode- 

jtion  or  sobriety.     In  Plato's  idfiii)  Statu 

Bm  dtTided  thpinselves  into  clusses  aorro- 

(bndingt    to    these    virtues.     The    lowest 

Brfl  those  who  supphed   uian'a    physieiLl 

kuts,  the  labourers.     Above  tliem  alood 

it  i^ardiaiui  of  tUe  hiw  and  of  tlie  safety 

I  tte  State.  IJie  polioe,  the  warriors,  iic, 

n  re|>r«3eiit«tive«  of  courage  and  manli- 

tn.    Highest  of  all  stood  the  pliilosophers 

Id  rulers  of  society,  by  virtue  of  their 

toroncliinfc  nearest  In  the  ktiowleJ^anU 

Wtice  of  wisdom.     Suchare  iti  brief  the 

fun  essonttal  fentures   of  Plato's  ideal 

Ute.  ftnd  by  these  his  theory  of  educntiou 

1  naturally  ditermined.     From  the  first 

t  the  tenth  year  education,  according  to 

Ktn's  view,  Khould  Iw  chiefly  physical, 

ing  thn  child  a  Round  body   by  gym- 

ie  bnining,  whiln  bis  higher  ^^ulties 

doTclop<H)   by  thrt   oral    narration    of 

lie   atories,    niytlut,    legends,    fables, 

Prom  tho  tenth   to   the   twentieth 

jbsr  the  youth    i«  tJiught    rHiwIinj;;    and 

^riting,  |M>etry,  music,  and  inathemiitiRS, 

tad  u  put  through  a  i«>urae  of  mditary 

bfi]  and  di^i-ipline.     Most  men   have  not 

W  ^ulty  W  advance  beyond  this  sta;^ 

I  taj  hjglier  knowledge,  but  them  is  a 

Itnonty  who  are  capable  of  more  advunceil 

linments   in    true   philosophy.     Aftor 

[ring  to  their  thirtieth  year  the   less 

of  the  minority  will  !«■  fitted  for 

.tivefuncttousiii  the  Stale,  while 

most  gifted  should  study  dialectics  or 


[)hilosophyftv«  yean  longer,  to  preparatioa 
for  Bupirrior  offices.  For  fifteen  years  the 
latter  should  then  be  employed  as  eom- 
manders  or  managers  in  different  depart- 
ments of  government.  Finally,  at  the  ago 
of  fifty  Plato  deemed  the  citizen -phi!  o- 
Bophcr  fitted  at  length  for  the  contempla- 
tion and  study  of  the  highest  g>Xid,  an 
occupation  which  he  would  at  times  hate 
to  interrupt,  in  order  to  discharge  the 
active  duties  of  the  highest  and  most 
responsible  positions  in  the  State.  Aft*T 
the  death  of  Dionysius,  Plato  made  two 
journeys  to  Sicily,  and  attempted  practi- 
cally to  realise  his  ideal  State  at  Syracuse, 
hut  his  efforts  proved  fruitless.  If,  accord- 
ing to  luodern  notions,  Plato's  schema 
appears  fantastic  and  impracticable,  his 
fundameuti^l  views  on  human  education 
and  perfection  hear  gre-at  resemblance  to 
Christian  doctrine,  and  his  writings  abound 
in  profound  truths,  observations,  and  re- 
flpctiona  bearing  on  the  development  of 
thp  faculties  of  human  nature. 

P1&7. — Play  is  comnioidy  defined  as 
(ictivily  carried  on  for  the  sake  of  tlio 
pleasure  which  attends  it.  and  not  of  any 
ulterior  object.  As  a  variety  of  action, 
plav  13  marked  off  from  work  and  all 
serious  occupation  by  its  spont«.neity,  it« 
freedom,  and  its  want  of  the  serious  atti- 
tude which  accompanies  the  latter.  Play 
includes  tlie  exercise  of  liinh  atid  of  mental 
faculty,  so  far  as  this  is  spontaneous,  and 
not  consciously  subordinated  to  the  ends 
of  efficiency  and  growth.  As  Schiller  and 
Mr.  Spencer  have  shown,  play  is  closely 
allied  to  art-activity.  From  this  definition 
it  is  evident  that  much  of  children's  ac- 
tivity is  plHytul.  This  applies  to  their 
spontaneous  bodily  movements,  as  well  as 
to  their  well -recognised  varieties  of  play 
or  gnmes.  It  has  been  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Spencer  that  much  of  children's  play 
is  imitative  of  the  actions  of  adults,  and 
may  bn  viewed  aa  an  anticijiation  of  the 
functions  of  mature  life.  The  n-gioii  of 
play  is  an  important  field  of  obsen'atiou 
for  one  who  wishes  to  study  the  eharac- 
tjtriatica  of  childhood.  It  has  moreover 
its  educational  uses.  This  applies  to  all 
games  that  exercise  the  muscular  organs 
and  the  senses,  and  those  that  call  into 
action  the  mental  faculties.  The  well- 
known  class  of  social  games,  again,  wluoh 
involve  a  measure  of  orgainantion  and  M 
common  submission  to  rules,  are  of  un- 
doubted value  as  an  aid  to  mat&l  «d.t^R3w- 
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tim.  Th«  edacntor  hu  soa»tking  to  do 
■'boUi  in  the  way  of  mttnuning  *nd  in 
,  iituiliBg  tka  pl^-impulsvs  of  ebildren. 
'  An  alMorlnng  puwon  for  gum;*  and  any 
■  degree  o(  intereit  in  tlieixi  inooinpittible 
with  iMM!e«Mi7  work  roiuft  be  strenuously 
oppospd.  On  the  other  band,  the  pUy- 
impnltw  ma/  b«  directed  into  uew  and 
bealtliier  chaDiieb,  and  ao  il^  valine  b<  a 
•oone  of  pleamr^  jacreasml.  Any  mch 
eontrol,  ainoe  it  C«nds  u>  destroy  the  spon- 
taomty  which  is  of  the  e8»en<«  of  play, 
should  be  attempted  with  much  caution 
and  judcmenu  The  quMtion  bow  fiir  it 
i«  powiUe  to  reguUtoUiaplay-impulsefor 
educfttiotinl  purpoce*  hM  been  much  dis- 
cuned  in  continction  witJi  the  Kindpr- 
garM-n  nystem  of  Froolxrl.  (On  play,  toys, 
and  f^iuiiea,  tee  Locke,  TTunighta.  §  1 30,  and 
Mr.  Quick's  note;  Maria  Edgeworth./'roe-  | 
lical  Education,  chap.  i. ;  Beneke,  Ersieh- 
un0»-  und  tl7tl'^rTv:ht»M,Tt.,  §§  23.  24; 
Waitz,  All^.  Piid'i^.  j  1 0 ;  Pfisterer.  P<3idn- 
ffOffigrJi*  Ptyeholo^,  $  15.  Sm  also  the 
article  'Spiel 'in  Schmidt's  Eneyclopridif.) 
Plsyfoir  Eeeistration  Bill.    Stt  Rk- 

OIBTILITTOS    I'F    TeACUERS. 

PUygrouiLd.     Sta  AKcaiTEcrrunB  or 

80Ui.K)I.i.  I 

Pleasnre  and  Paui,^T)iiB  is  the  fun- 
damental contrast  wliich  nins  through  all 
our  enotionnl  cxporiencss.  Our  pleasures 
and  pains  an*  eiljier  bodily,  as  tho8«  con* 
nected  witli  hunger  and  ita  sivtisfaction, 
or  mental,  as  those  of  iiit«ll«atnal  activity, 
Plemure  js  the  proper  attendant  of  all  nor- 
mal at'tivities  which  further  life,  whereas 
pain,  in  most  cases  at  least,  is  a  sign  of 
over-activity,  or  of  the  need  of  attirity. 
The  educator  seeks  to  invest  study  with 
pleasure,  partly  because  we  ought  all  to 
promote  pleasure  rather  than  its  opposite, 
and  partly  bei-Jiuae  we  can  only  bi»  sure 
that  intj^llectual  activity  is  healthy,  and 
consequpntly  efficimt,  when  it  is  pleasura- 
ble, {-^re  article  ClIisKRnjLNESS.)  While, 
however,  pleasure  hius  thus  iu  general  to 
be  sought  by  tlie  educator,  he  must  not 
shrink,  wlien  ooeasion  requiri-a  it,  from 
familiarising  the  young  mind  with  painful 
espi'rioiioeB.  Tiiia  may  be  nc-ci-aaary  for 
intrllectual  prof-ress.  for  we  are  not  as  yet 
ahln  to  carry  out  Locke's  agreeable  idea  of 
transforiniriK  study  into  delightful  play. 
And  it  is  still  more  needetl  for  mora! 
progress.  The  stimulus  of  pain  is  required 
to  call  forlli  all  the  energy  of  the  will,  a 
fact  illustrated  in  all  wise  and  efricienl 
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panisfanMDt.  Not  only  ao.  it  is  ft  put  4 
the  work  of  the  moral  educator  to  Mi{ 
GiM  th«  will  iii£icing  and  iii>daringpri 
(.Sw  CopB.*OK.)  {S's]Mc\iv,Thmif^%\ 
and  following;  Rtdly,  7«aeJlM^«  J/<ndM| 
ch,  ivi) 

FUta.    Sm  Uookrn  LAVovaai 

Poctey.    See  Esolwii. 

PoliticAl  Eeonomy  is  the  Kcienoe  win 
treats  of  the  production,  distribntion,  I 
change,  and  oonMimiAion  of  w«altli.  M 
tho  Uaclwtr'*  point  of  view  Uua  deAnili 
shows  the  nAtnral  divisions  of  the  MW 
aboat  in  the  otder  in  wludi  they  sbonlll 
handled.  Conaumptjon  is  but  di^ 
trasted  by  moot  eoonoDUsta,  thas  iMiii 
almost  tlba  whole  nvail«Ue  resourcai 
the  tmcbeqr  to  be  devoted  to  the  otfc 
three.  Hie  leading  thought,  aroond  win 
all  eooDonic  espoNtion  should  begrostt 
may  be  disoov«r«d  on  nnalyas  of  tbeedl 
plex  idea  of  wealth.  II10  honuui  bd 
has  nttBy  wants.  8on»!  of  thrao  are  *n 
fied  without  any  nxertion  of  hix  owii,iw 
as  the  want  tA  air  and  aunshinc.  Otbt 
there  are  for  whoas  MstiaJaction  be  wi 
toil ;  and  the  roeons  of  aktufyinff  ■! 
wants  may,  wli«n  obtaiiii^  bo  desctllt 
as  Wealth.  Htm,  then,  wo  have  tb«  U 
thought  for  a  deductive  pxpoaitioa  \ 
(?>c(lnomicl^  '  Want  and  ita  Supply.'  II 
tracing  out  of  tliis  leadin|;  thoajtht  M 
of  course  vary  much  with  tba  o^e  snii 
pacityofthepupila.  Forverjrjwuig| 
the  enrly  lessons  in  ecouoinics  are  a 
identical  witli  object-lessoua.  Tha 
that  when  It  rains  we  loani  a  itoM^ 
shelter  us,  tJiat  when  it  is  cold  we  1 
tire  to  warm  us,  are  readily  appr 
by  quite  young  children  ;  and  wIim  | 
apprehended  the  skilful  t«acheir  will  W 
little  trouble  in  getting  the  pupil  to  ndi 
for  himself  how  many  men  mast  W 
helped  one  another  in  oonsCructnV  1 
house,  or  in  bringing  us  the  lump  nf  <4 
now  blazing  in  the  gnst«.  The  wboledt 
of  the  teAcher should  l>oox«rted.«*pMill 
with  young  pupils,  to  proridc  etm 
striking,  and  nicturecqne  illnstnttcMi 
this  grcJit  fundamental  nneonity  of  «d 
life,  that  men  must  help  one  anodt 
Tliis  having  been  fully  reisliMid,  a  dsM 
CAtion  may  be  entnrtyl  upon  of  the  di(R 
of  this  help  and  of  tlie  cinrumitsw*^ 
ita  rendering.  When  many  men  lielf  • 
another  in  iloing  exootly  th«  sane 
as  in  pulling  at  one  rope,  wo  have  f 
Co-opnmtlon.     When  we  aid  one  ' 
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qnito  dit!Vront  things,  as  bnkera 
ihors  do,  we  arrive  at  Complex  Co- 
lon ;  nnil  whpii  we  liavo  different 
doing  tliffitrcnt  parts  of  the  snme 
when  dittVirttnt  men   make  dif- 
it  p^rtK  o{  n  watch,  thpir  mutual  help 
raachnd  itn  high<Uit  development,  nnd 
.  br  thi-  niimc  of  Division  of  L;ibour. 
MranUigt^  und  disadvunta^i-ii  of  this 
<rf  labour  van   now  be  PXiiminpd, 
Boon  a&  its  adviintiLgi^a  nn:  sticn  tn 
iMuIy  outwt-iKh  itji  drjiwbiifksi.  Die 
,ion  can  bo  laid  fur  the  luturB  full 
,tion  of  Free  T^ild^^.      For  pvi.>n 
'ly  it  may  be  atiowu  Unit  the  bur- 
proof  lies  heavily  on  those  wlio, 
that  division  of  Inboui-  is  a  ^ood 
n   man  and   man,  city  ftud  city, 
«nd  county,  would  yet  deny  it^ 
■•  betwpen  country  and  country, 
who  nre  of  age  and    knowledj>e 
•re  gcnernlly  much  intnrpsteNi  to 
Ivos  at  this  I'jirly  stage  of  their 
lie  studifJi  ill  poxxi'-HKion  of  miktenal 
(or  frauiinjt  at  all  cvi>nta  a  tirst 
on  one  of  the  groateat  contro- 
of  the  d»y.     But  next  it  mny  be 
itodootthutiuenlabouriiig  and  helping 
aUi«r  iu  that  labour  enn  do  but  little 
Other  ni<^u  have  already  laboured 
theuL     Lfibour   rtM|uirK»   tools  t* 
witti  and  luateriuls  to  work  ui>on  : 
words,  it  reijuiri*  Ctijiitnl,  whose 
kinds,  and   uhijh   slmuld  be  now 
ed.      The  devices  adopted   for  ob- 
capital  enough   for   large   under- 
m»y  now  be  explained,  and  will 
iinlly  lead  the  way  U)  a  conipiiriaon 
ont'Stock  and  individual  uianagemeiit, 
estioD  which  may  be  ti-«itcd  as  widely 
my  *e*n»  desirable^  since  the  idea  of 
'Oirnership  of  the  means  of  produc- 
aa  in  *  company,  may  be  ext«iided  in 
M  v%y  at  to  include  sometliiug  of  a 
vtAti'mcnt  of  th>>  meaning  and  aims 
tcialiKin.    And  the  mat*rinl»  on  which 
labours  may  now  bo  tniccd  to  their 
B  ii>  the  tMrth  wc  inhabit.     Wn  have 
d  the  pupil  in  a  position  tx>  eistiniate 
BtlianKtiveneiut  of  the  rinumeration  of 
or,  Cnpit«),  And  Tjiind  iis  the  rf'piiKi(r» 
oduelifft.     Tilt*  invdsliguliiin  over,  a 
n  to  Gr*t  principles  bpcomca  nocea- 
aiul   the  Iriadiiig  id«i  of  ii-ant  must 
be    used  couipunitively  and   histori- 
—  ihv  man  of  In-diiy  diHering  from 
An  of  lo<i^  ago,  und  the  (nvili-sivl  man 
•^y  differing  from  the  mvagn  of  to- 


day in  the  number  and  complexity  of  lu« 
wants.     Henc«.  economically.  Civilisation 
will  mean  wanting  many  tilings  and  getting 
them,  and  Progress  will  imply   wanting 
moro  and  more  things  and  getting  tliein. 
And  since,  in  order  to  obtain  anytliliig  we 
require,  labour,  capital,  and  land,  pi-ogreaa 
must  imply  increase  of  labour,  of  capital, 
and  of  produce  from  land.     Here  we  are 
face  to  face  with  the  investigation  of  the 
greatest  of  economic  la  ws,  iind  the  taw  o(  tite 
increase  of  labour,  the  hiw  of  theincreoae  of 
capital,  and  the  law  of  t)i«  increase  of  land- 
piiaduce  (or  law  of  Diminishing  Return) 
should  not  be  left  until   thoroughly  mas- 
tered.  The  last  ui  particular,  great  centrnl 
law  as  it  is,  the  very  keystone  of  tlie  eco- 
nomic arch,  is  too  often  passed  over  by  eco- 
nomic teachers  in  a  way  which  leaves  with 
the  pupil  no  realisation  of  its  enoriuoua 
impoi-tancp.  These  laws  having  been  care- 
fully investigated  separately  should  then 
be  combined  and  their  united  results  ex- 
amined ;   which  accomplished,  the  treat- 
lUBiit  accorded  to  Production,  or  the  lirat 
branch  of  economics,  may  be  considered 
complete.    A  similar  method  of  treatment 
should  be  accorded  to  the  remaining  divi- 
BiouB  of  economics,  the  teitclter  throughout 
aiming  to  tell  the  pupil  as  little  as  may  be 
of  economic  hiwa  and  principles,  display- 
ing his  information  to  his  pupils  oidy  by 
means  of  bis  copious  examples  and  com- 
mand of  illustrative  facts,  and  endeavour- 
ing always  to  lead  hia  pupil  along  some 
such  path  as  an  original  discoverer  might 
have  been  supposed  to  travsK.  One  or  two 
cantions  it  seems  very  necessary  to  offer  to 
young  teachers  of  economics.    In  the  Srat 
place,  the  subject  is  exposed  in  a  peculiar 
'Ifigree  to  the  danger  of  a  '  fatal  facility.' 
The  siibjcot-matteJ'  of  economic  science  is 
the  everyday  life  of  all  of  us,  and  not  only 
does  every  man  think  himself  fully  quali- 
fied to  pass  opinion  upon  it  with  or  with- 
out preparation,  but  all  pupils  nre  apt  to 
assent  at  first  to  almost  a.ny  proposition  in 
economics  put  before  tlieiu  by  the  teacher, 
under  the  iiupression  that  it  is  quite  obvi- 
ous and  has  it.lwii.ys  been  familiar,    [fence 
theexjstencoofmufhof  that 'after-dinner' 
economy  wlndi  does  so  much  lo  bring  the 
science  into  disrepute ;    and  hence,  also, 
endless  confusion  of  thuunht  in  the  stu- 
(leTil,  unless  the  habit  of  too  rewdy  assent 
Ik   rigorously  enulicated  by  the.  teacher 
A  good  means  to  tins  end.  but  one  re- 
quiring judicious  uae,U  toob\AmQ<iw  «.\\iV 
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thfTi  ths  papil'H  01181-111  to  tonm  <;coni>niio 
bliindnr,  atiiJ  Ihen  tixpcifM!  tlmt  lilmultrr 
by  thu  pruui»!i  of  rrdaclio  ad  ahruriiiiin. 
Another  wiutioii  is  tlial  the  Luikuhk"  ubwI 
cimiiot  (loawbty  I*  1<hj  siiiipk.  Tlio  eoiiio- 
iiiits  thill  I'liiiuul  be  put  iiitu  pluiii  tai)' 
guiige,  with  short  woitK  ia  haO  a«  science. 
An  eluborale  termiiiolugy  bIiouIcI  be  rather 
tlie  metitAl  shorthand  of  the  trained  econo- 
mist than  the  tjx>l  of  the  oiplorpr,  whose 
cliamctur  tb"  junior  Ktudent  should  been- 
courngp'l  to  nssuini^. 

*PoU'  Degree.    Sne  Dsi-.rhes. 

Port&oyaliata.    .SV*^  JAJiBUNiSTS. 

Portugal,  University  of.   fire  Usiveb- 

81T1B.1. 

Praise  and  Blame, — These  constitute 
one  of  the  most  nut urul  anil  proper  nieuuH 
tit  influenriu^L'hihlreii'sHCtiuiis.  and  inuuld- 
in)^  their  iiior.il  character.  Tlie  child  is  in 
general  very  sensitive  to  the  good  opinion 
of  others.  As  Locke  pul«  it,  '  they  find  a 
pleasure  in  Iwing  esteem 'd  and  vaiuVI,  ea- 
pecially  by  their  pafnt*  and  those  whom 
they  depend  on,'  An  infant  shows  the 
germ  of  this  love  of  approbation  when  it 
tum&  to  its  motlier  for  iin  aj>[>roving  re- 
cognition of  some  little  feat.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  withliolding  of  such  itpproviil,  or 
the  manifpstation  of  disfavour,  is  a  source 
of  pain.  This  suscnptibility  in  relation  to 
others'  good  opinion,  and  to  what  Locke 
calls  reputation,  is  only  one  pliaae  of  chil- 
dren's dependrnc*  on  others.  The  edu- 
cator has  to  riiuke  use  of  this  desire  for 
others'  coniinendation,  especially  in  the 
enrlystases  fff  education.  Before  the  child 
can  itself  juili.'e  what  is  right,  and  before 
the  love  of  goodness  is  sullictentlv  strong, 
pntise  and  blame  ai'e  a  valuable  means  of 
prompting;  and  guiding  its  actions.  Caiv 
must,  however,  he  taken  not  to  resort  to 
either  in  excess.  Lavish  praise  bestowed 
on  actions  which  have  little  moral  value 
is  injurious.  Coiuniendation  of  whnt  is 
meritorious  and  in  pxcass  of  liare  duty 
IDUst  be  distinguished  from  tbe  eoldpr  ap- 
provaj  which  is  proper  to  thi^  fulfilment  of 
this  last.  On  the  other  hand,  too  frequent 
censure  is  apt  cither  to  lone  its  sting  by 
hiniliarity,  or  to  discoumge  and  embitter 
the  child-  Finally,  it  Khoiild  be  rempni- 
bered  that  praise  and  blame  have  only  a 
8ubordinat«  and  tfTnporary  function  in 
iii'iral  educHtion.  It  is  not  well  that  the 
child  lean  too  much  on  others'  lavoumbte 
opinioiL  <S*i>  Vasitt.)  Tt  xhould  be  the 
object  of  the  educator  to  oxordxc  (he  child 


in   the  disoriminntion   of  volnaUti 
vn.lu«'le$s  coniDirndation,  and  gradu 
lead  oli'itE  tliougbts  from  the  approb 
itself  to  the  luonil  sUndard  which  i 
mines  it.    Tn  other  words,  tlte  child  j 
be  led  U>  do  what  is  right  f»r  )ls  owul 
and  to  Gnd  its  liij^hest  Bati8£a«tioa  i| 
enlightened    self -appro  vaL      {See 
TlioiigKu,  §  57  and  following ;  BaIb,  i 
cation   a»  a   ScutuM,   p.  79,  Ac. ; 
Tf<KhKr'«  Uaruibimk,  p.  3S4,  <fec. ; 
Erzi'litiny*-  W7irf  Un/r.rrMtt-i^iirt,  Si 
Preceptors.  College  ol^Thi*  in 
tion   was  founded  in  18lti,  mBinlTl.. 
the  efforts  of  the  Lite  Mr.  Stein  I'ur 
schoolmaster  of  Brighton,  »ri1^ 
three  yuars  later  s  Rojnl  Clwr 
corporation.     In  Uiiscluuter  tbe1 
the  College  is  set  forth  as  bedi^'i 
mote  sound  learning  aud  lo  ad» 
interests  of    educAlioii,   mon 
among  the  middle  classes,  by 
cilities  to  the  teacher  for  the  acqviii 
a  sound  knowledge  of  his  [ 
hy  providing  for  the  periodica]  i 
a  competent  boani  of  exaioiner 
tain  and  to  give  eertilicnt«S  of  i 
ments  and  fitn«ss  for  tlieir  othoel 
engaged  in  or  desiring  to  be 
the  education  of  youth,  particu 
private   schools  of  England   and 
&a.     In  order  to  carry  ont   this,  < 
ginal  aim  of  the  College,  the  ooun 
instituted  three olossesofnxnmin 
teachers  (of  eitlier  sex),  and  gi*r»  thr 
rflspondin;;  diplomas,  vLi.  thosn  of . 
L.C'.P.,  F.C.P.,  i.t.  Asocial*.',  Lie 
and  Fellow  of  tlie  Collej.-.-  of  Pr 
the  standard  for  the  latter  two  beis 
of  pass  and  honour  degrees  resprctiil 
but,  in  addition,  eveiy  candidate  fori 
ceptor's  diploma  mast  pass  a  luiti 
examination  in  the  '  Theory  utd  ' 
of  Education,'  and  it  is  this  wli 
tinguishes  the  Collc^  exanunatiowj 
those  of  other  es*miiiitig  bodied, 
view  to  encouraging  the  st  udy  of  cdi 
as  a  science,  ana  in  order  to  &fibrH  i 
matic  instruction  in  pedagogy,  the  • 
of  the  College  found«d  a  profe 
the  .SVimur  and   Ari  of  Kdtt 
was  thnn  (1873)  the  only  one  o(1 
in  England,  and  it«  lint   hold«r  w*l 
Iiit«  Professor  Payne  (ij.  c),  who»>  vt\  \ 
educational  lit>mry  in  now  the  prope  | 
the  College.     Coursca  of  liwturrs  an 
held  everv  session  i>ii  various  sobjeal  I 
iiccted  with  the  scienoe  of  edu<^ot 
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I  of  spf^ciAlists  bei[i){  seonrad  for  the 

;  while,  in  addition,  the  meuibefs 

tmnnthly.and  read  papers,  and  discuss 

btionnl  qiicstionf.  reports  of  tlieir  pro- 

iwing  published  in  the  College 

UiP   EdiK-ntioniil   Tiiift.     But  tha 

buxinciis  of  thti  College  is  one  whirh 

llbumlera  of  tho  sindefty  had  evidently 

lfore8een,vit.t|]Ki>xaiiiinatiniinf  pupils, 

half  yiMir  uxiuiiiiintiDTis  nr«  held  at 

>us  lotal  cpntr™  tlinmf!liout  thccoim- 

and  certitji?at4!K  of  ilir<-u  (^lasses  (tht; 

beinj;   themsetvps  further  sulidi- 

1}  arc  awarded  to  liie  suoovasful  luiii- 

ttf-ii.     These  certificates  at  one  tiints 

!  mtifh  looked  down  oii.as  lieiiiu;  gained 

cstrrme  rase  ;  but  the  eianiination 

hrt-ti  gaining  every  year  in  public  fa- 

fctitl  thorn  is  no  doubt  that  the  eer- 

( now  <!arry  considpmblc  weight,  the 

-■  djuM  Ixring  about  ci]i)ivalpnt  to  Loii- 

tJiiivpriity  Matrirulatinii,  or  Oxford 

knilirid^e  Si?niiir  I.cicnl,  thw  mcond  to 

)  Junior  Local,  .te.  Mori-ovitr,  it  must  bo 

BOibered  that  the  College  was  thn  |>ia- 

'in  thematterof  examiiuiUonofudiools 

[an  external  corporation,  as  they  were 

ae  years  before  both   the  University 

aud  the  Society  of  Arts  examinii.- 

Someideaof  tin-  niajjiiitudeof  their 

ttions  may  be  ubtiiitted  when  it  is  said 

^t  (in    l*4S7)  about   irPj-WO  pupils  were 

linefl  ;  while  it  is  claiineil  that  '-more 

4.000  schools,  Ijoth  public  and  pii- 

in  all  p»rts  of  the  country  are  now 

light  wndcr  tho  influence  of  the  College 

linntions.'    Kemomberin-'  that  the  go- 

aini*nt  of  thp  College  is  in  the  hands  of 

auncil  which  indudcs  many  of  the  most 

pnt  tiyichrrs  and  rducalionists  of  the 

De,  and  that  the  Cnllego  rxaminem  arn 

'  the  niOHt  part  mrn  of  rmincni'i"  in  thi'ir 

drparlmrntx  of  learning,  and  that  its 

itioDB  am  with  girls'  as  well  ns  Iwys' 

booln,  it  must  Ih'  Mlmitted   that  this  iii- 

tution  hna  bren  a  powerful  agent  in  as- 

tinstlie  advanni  which  has  taken  place 

MQCaiion    and    educiitional    matters 

ring  t)i«  biat  fi^w  dm-adps 

Precocity.  —  By  a  precocions  child  we 

nd  one  whose  mental  powers  are 

sloped  in  advance  of  his  aga     Pruco- 

is  thus  tantamount  to  rapid  develop. 

iC     It  may  show  ttself  in  sunie  special 

lion,  as  in  the  case  of  tlie  born  luu- 

artist,  or   poet,  or  as  exceptional 

aoeoient  in  intellectual    power  as  a 

as  in  more  tlian  one  instance  of 


famous  juvenile  scliolarsjiip.  Aa  already 
suggested,  intellectual  greatness  lias  fr» 
quently  foreshadowed  itself  by  precocity. 
A  large  proportion  of  ^mous  men  were 
reranrkable  in  youth,  if  not  in  childhood. 
Atthosame  time  precocity  is  no  guarantee 
of  lajiting  iut«llecluft!  power,  A  rapid 
dcvnlopniciit  seoms  to  mean  in  mniiyrancs 
a  ijuickly  arrested  dfivelopmeiit.  Hence 
thn  low  opinion  held  of  precocity  by  cla»- 
«icat  as  well  as  bymoiteni  writ<^r8.  Enough 
luis  been  said  to  show  the  spficial  cducu- 
tiouftl  diiKculties  in  dealing  with  the  pre- 
cocious child.  As  something  exceptional, 
he  cannot  easily  be  litted  into  rules  and 
niothods  intended  for  the  average  mind. 
The  educator  must  recognise  intellectual 
forwardness,  and  not  attempt  to  force 
superior  abilities  into  a  too  narrow  and 
cr.^mpiug  mould.  At  the  same  time  hi? 
must  be  alive  to  the  dangers  of  a  rapid 
mental  aud  cerebral  ilevelnpme.iit,  and  din- 
tinctly  discourage  a  clever  lioy  or  girl  from 
Much  a  rate  of  Pill  vauce  beyond  the  standard 
of  its  years  as  would  be  detrimental  to 
the  proper  growth  of  the  pliysiual  powers 
(sre  OvKltl-itK.'UUnR),  and  so  to  a  healthy 
and  proloiige<l  process  of  menial  iinprovft- 
ment(cf.  iirticleOiiliilSALiTV).  (N-wartiole 
'Fnihreife'  in  Schmidt's  Eivi/eli-piidlf.) 

Prelections  (Extra-  Academical)-  — 
The  following  ore  the  principal  endowed 
lectures  in  Great  Bntain,  which,  whether 
in  connection  with  a  university  oi-  not,  are 
in  their  nature  essentially  extra-academi- 
cal. They  have  a  legitimate  claim  to  a 
distinctive  place  in  these  pagi^s,  because 
theii"  aims  and  purposes,  however  diverse 
in  other  respects,  are  at  lonst  identical  in 
their  intention  to  favour  the  spread  and 
develofimcnt  of  education.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  them  are  intended  and  calcu- 
lated to  aid  in  tho  formation  of  precise 
and  definite  opinions  in  religion,  whethfrr 
in  the  direction  of  a  dogmatic  theology,  or 
of  an  eipially  pronoun c<m1  latitudinarianism 
which  regards  all  religions  asevulved  phe- 
nomena, and  their  origin  and  development 
as  legitimate  objects  of  historioiil  investi- 
gation and  of  phdosophical  and  critical 
expnsition.  But  in  secular  learning,  also, 
the  lectures,  in  their  si'ope  and  aggregate, 
are  wellnigli  cncyclopirdic. 

The /('(jW£f'-(iii-i"»  owe  their  foundaticm 
to  the  lat<!  Mr.  James  Baird,  otGartsherrie, 
B  muniticent  lioneCactor  to  the  Cliurch  of 
Scotland,  w!io  died  in  June  187C.  havii^, 
at  the  meeting  of  theG«i\eTa.\  AwfeiXiVi^  ^ 
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tht!  Church  of  Scotland  in  1872,  declared 
hiB  uitention  to  iiistitut«  a  lpoturc«liip,  to 
be  called  'tbo  llnird  Lecture,' for  the  illii«- 

tration  and  the  di^f-mpit  of  the  vital  truths 
of  Ohristinnity,  «■*  well  as  'for the  promo- 
tion of  Christian  knowlfdj|(«  and  Chris- 
tittii  work  genoriiUy,  and  for  the  ext«isure 
and  mfiitation  of  all  error  aiul  unhrlief.' 
In  the  (IwmI  of  trust  tlinrvafter  esocuted 
hy  llr.  B.iird  Ills  trustees  wsre  directed 
'  to  hold  uu  annual  suiu  uf  '2201.  out  of  the 
revenue  of  the  funds  under  their  duuge 
(or  the  [lurpose  of  said  lectureship.'  The 
Baird  lecturer  must  be  a  minister  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  or  of  any  of  the 
Scottish  Presbyterian  ChurchcJi,  of  not  less 
than  five  years'  standing  in  tho  curw  of  a 
parish  or  thr  pnstoratvi  of  a  congrcgntion, 
e.  '  man  of  piety,  ability,  and  learuiiig,  and 
who  iH  approved  and  r«puti»l  sound  in  all 
till-  c'ssiMitials  of  Christian  truth.'  The 
.ip[Hjintiuent  «f  the  lecturer  is  directed  to 
tuke  place  annually  in  the  month  of  April, 
*at  a  iricoting  of  the  trustet*  to  be  calkd 
for  the  purpose,  and  held  in  Glaa};<^w.'  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  leclun-r  to  '  deliver  a. 
course  of  not  less  than  six  lectures  oti  any 
subject  of  theology,  Christian  evidences, 
ChristiaD  work,  Christian  missions,  Church 
government,  and  Chui'ch  orKanisatiociB,  or 
on  such  subject  relative  thereto  as  the 
trustees  shall  from  year  to  year  6x.  in  con- 
cert with  the  lecturer.  The  lectures 
shall  be  duly  advertised  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  trustees  at  the  cost  of  the  lec- 
turer, and  shall  be  delivered  publicly  at 
luiy  time  during  the  mnotlis  of  January 
Uid  Fehniary  in  each  year  in  Glasgow, 
uul  also,  if  required,  in  such  other  one  of 
tbe  Scottish  university  towns  as  may  from 
time  to  time  lie  appointed  by  the  truBl«es.' 
Tlie  first  aeries  of  the  IWrd  Lectures  was 
delivered  by  the  Rev.  RiilH-rt  Jamieson, 
CD.,  uiiiuBterof  Ht.  Paul's  Parish  Church, 
Glasgow,  and  Tuoderator  of  the  General 
Assembly,  1873,  in  wluch  Mr.  Baird  first 
declared  hia  intention  of  founding  his 
lectureship. 

The  ISiimpttin  Lectures  were  founded 
by  the  Hev,  John  Bampton.  M.A,,  some- 
time of  Trinity  College.  Oxford,  canon  of 
Scdiahury.  who  died  in  17^1,  leaving  a 
will  in  which  he  bequeathed  his  *  lauds 
ftnd  estates  to  the  chancellor,  mast^r^.  and 
scholars  of  the  University  of  nxfnr*:!  for 
«ver.'  for '  the  endowment  of  eight  divinity 
lecture  sermons,  to  be  Mtablished  for  ever 
in  the  taid  univenity/ftDd  to  be  prt»ched 
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every  year  at  Orent  St.  Mbtt^ 
'flight  diviuity  lecture  sormons  tH 
dowcd  are  preached  on  as  nuuiy  1 
mornings  in  fidl  Tirrm,  '  bctwprn  tlwl 
mi<nccm<!nt  of  thn  liuA  month  in 
Term  and  the  end  of  tli«  tbird  ' 
Act  Term,  upon  either  of  the  fo 
subjects  :  to  conlirui  am)  estoblitb  I 
Ctiristiiui  faith,  uid  to  cnnfut«  all  I 
and  HchismutioB,  upon  the  divine  i 
of  the  Holy  Scripturea,  upon  the  actl 
of  the  writings  of  Uie  priuiiU<r«  (all 
to  the  faith  atid  practice  of  the 
Church,  upon  the  divinity  of  our  Lonl  < 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  upon  the  dirinitf  I 
the  Holy  Ghost,  upon  the  Articles  oil 
Christian  Faith  as  compreli«iided  i>  I 
A|)ostles'  and  Nicene  Creeds.'  Tliel 
turer,  who  m\iat  lie  at  l«nst  k  Madcrl 
Arts  of  O.xford  or  Cambridsv,  is 
annually  by  the  hntds  of  coNcgQi  <i4 
fourth  'Tuesday  in  East«r  Teno.  Noi 
can  )ie  chosen  a  second  time 
the  founder  died  in  1T5I  his  beqwati 
not  take  effect  until  1780,  wben  llwf 
course  of  tbe  BampUin  Lectures  w»i 
livered  by  the  Rev.  Janie^s  Bandincl,DJ 
of  Jesus  College,  aod  public  orator  rfl 
university. 

The    Barloio  LkIut^m  are  so  ns 
after  their  founder,  the  late  Henry ' 
Barlow,  M.I).,  a  large  proportion  of  «b 
life  was  consecrated  to  the  study  of 
and  who  was  the  author,  inl^r  «/ia,o(] 
laborious  work  entitled  CrUiral,  Hid 
ml,  wut  I'hita»ophu:al  Cort/rt6ulWMl*^ 
Sliidij  of  the  /JuHNd  Commtdia.    Dr.F 
low,  who  died  in  Ifovember  187$,  WlJ 
wiU  1,000^  Consols  to  TJaivwHty 
lege,  London,  for  the  delivery  of 
nuul   course   of   twelve  lectures  • 
Dtinita  C'i>mTnrilia,  which  sbQold  be( 
to  the  public  of  Ijoth  sexes  free  at  i 
He  also  arranged  tliat.  every  kctuT«i 
should  be  appointe<l  might  hold  the! 
tureship    for   tliree   ytars  ;    thr 
inlentiou  being  that  the  thnw  c«uti»| 
Dante's  great  poem  might  form  tie  : 
ject  of  the  three  years'  ooum-.     The  I 
troductory  lecture  to  tlie   first  of 
courses  was  delivered  at  Dnircraiiyl 
lege  by  Mr,  Charles  TomliuaoD,  F.I 
April  2.'>,  1878. 

'Die  BoyU  Ltctitrf*  were  insttt 
conformity  with  instructions  contaiaMll 
a  codicil,  dated  July  28,  1691,  anMOM^f 
the  will  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle  {• 
SOD  of  Kichard,  the  '  grekt  Earl  of  0«k^ 
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the  toaaicn  of  th«  Roynl  Society, 
■dbh  of  ftttAiiirn<'nt«so  cxtroontinary 
to  bo  d<«cribp(i  AS  being  '  superior  to 
ImumI  (Umoat  to  prtiisp.'  Mr.  Boylo'x 
||eot,kscx(iTi'Mi(Hl  in  liU  own  wonig,  wnx 
pTDviHi!  'on  nnniml  xiilnry  for  sciine 
uiuid  divino,  nr  pmAchiiig  iiiinititf^r.  from 
■M  to  liuitt  to  Im  elfutnd  iinil  n^siileiit 
Ilhin  the  city  of  London,  or  cirL-uit  of 
billa  of  luort.'ility,  wliu  sliall  be  eii- 
Oned  to  perf'>rm  the  ofikeH  following : 
,  first,  to  prenoli  eight  sei-iuons  in  the 
for  proviug  the  C'liristian  religion 
inst  Dotorioue  infidels — viz..  Atheists, 
IwMU,  Pagans,  Jews,  And  Mahomotnns, 
AdeMMiding  lowpr  i.o  any  cnntrovprsie^ 
M«  among  (Christiana  themselves  ; 
■e  lecturfs  t(]  he  on  the  tirst  Monday 
the  rcspt-i'tivi-  moiiths  of  January,  Feh- 
March,  Ajiril,  May,  Si-pti-nilH-T, 
lutaber,  Noveinljor,  in  buc^H  church  aa 
y  Ittnteei  h«r»in  named  sliu.ll  from  tiuie 
(  tirae  Appoint.  Secondly,  to  be  aasist- 
ig  to  idl  oompaiiiea.  and  encoura^n^  of 
tern  in  any  UDdertaking  fo['  propagating 
te  Christian  relipon  to  foreign  parts, 
hirdly,  to  be  ready  to  satisfy  such  real 
erapleft  as  any  may  have  concerning  thcsB 
itten,  and  to  answer  such  objections 
difficulties  as  may  be  start«d  to  which 
M>d  Answers  have  not  yet  l>een  marie.' 
ht  Boyle  Lectures  are  delivered  at  the 
inrcii  of  St.  Mary-lp-Bow,  and  the  (ii-st 
irw  was  preached  in  1693  by  the  cele- 
it«d  r>r.  Itentley,  who  delivered  a  second 
iiinw  in  I6y4.  Mr,  Boyledied  December 
0,  1691. 

The  Cantor  Luftiirni,  in  connection 
rith  the  Society  for  the  Encounigement 
t  Arts,  ilanuiiwtures,  and  Comnieree, 
rily  known  us  the  Sooiety  of  Arts, 
e  their  deaixnation  from  their  foun- 
tl,  the  late  Tlieodore  Kdward  Cantor, 
l.l>.,  of  Her  Majtssly's  Indian  Medioal 
erviee.  Dr.  Cantor,  who  by  his  will, 
Kted  March  3,  1859.  appointed  the  ad- 
Ikinistraior- general  of  Fort  William  to  be 
lis  eTecuior,  bei]iieathed  his  property,  of 
1m  value  of  over  10,000^.,  in  etjual  shares 
D  the  Wellington  College,  Wokingham, 
md  th*"  Soeiety  of  Arts,  declaring  it  to  Iw 
[is  desire  that  the  moneys  so  givi^n  should 
m  applifil  by  the  governorn  of  the  college 
ind  hythirpn-sident  of  the  Society  of  Arts 
B  sach  nuntirr  nit  they  might  deem  most 
Otiducive  to  promoti;  the  objects  of  the 
ollcve  and  titc  •oointy.  Under  the  termx 
f    WC    Cantor    l>e(iuest,   amounting   to 


5.043/.,  invested  in  the  purchase  of  IndiaJi 
securities,  it  became  the  duty  of  the 
council  to  make  some  Rpccial  appropria- 
tion of  the  fund  towards  the  promotion 
of  arts,  manufactunis,  and  commerce,  and 
they  determined  to  apply  a  portion  of  the 
interest  of  the  fund,  for  the  society's  aes- 
sioii  of  1K63-4  in  providing,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  InO/.,  three  courses  of  lec- 
tures by  nminent  men  on  the  following 
subjects: — (1)  Int*'matioiial  Commerce  ; 
{■J)  Chemistry  applied  to  MaiiufayturKH  ; 
and  (3)  Industrial  Art.  Accordingly,  the 
Grst  course  of  Cantor  Lectures,  four  in 
tiuinber.  which  wei-e  delivered  by  Mr. 
O.  W.  Hastings,  a  Iiarrister  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  and  now  M.P.for  Enat  Wnrceator- 
shii"e,  respectively  on  December  7  and  14, 
IMfiH,  and  January  25  and  February  I, 
1N(>4,  hofl  for  their  Eubject  'The  Operation 
of  the  Present  Laws  of  Naviil  Warfare 
on  International  Commerce'  ;  tlie  second 
course  of  lectures,  seven  in  number,  on 
'  Fine  Arts  applied  to  Industry,'  were 
doliverwl  by  Mr.  W,  fiurgea  on  conse- 
cutivB  Monday  evenings,  beginning  witli 
February  8  and  coucludiug  on  March  21 ; 
and  Dr.  F.  Grace  Calvert,  F.R.S.,  F.C.S., 
ic.delivered  a  third  course,  of  sb£  lectures, 
on  '  Chemistry  applied  to  the  Arts.'  on 
Thursday  eveiii[igs,  beginning  on  Marcb31 
and  ending  on  Slay  5,  18li4.  From  the 
first  session  of  their  institution  the  Cantor 
Lectures  have  Iieeii  characterised  by  the 
same  diversity  and  catholicity  of  interest 
as  are  presented  in  the  aggregate  pro- 
ceedings, scope,  and  pur|>osesof  the  society 
under  whose  auspices,  and  in  the  tliealre 
of  whose  house,  John  Street,  Adelphi,  they 
are  deli\'ered. 

Jt  will  have  been  spen  that  the  lectures 
of  the  three  several  courses  of  the  first 
session  of  their  delivery  amounted  alto- 
gether to  seventeen  ;  and  it  remains  that 
the  average  number  of  lectures,  whatever 
their  distribution  or  grouping  into  courses 
may  be.  is  estimated  at  about  ei^^hteen  for 
the  entire  sessiou — a  session  wliich,  be- 
ginning in  November,  runs  on  to  May  of 
the  following  year.  Tlie  CaTitor  Lectures 
are  open  to  nieraijers  of  the  Society  of 
Arts  free  of  charge,  and  a  nioml>er  lias 
the  privilege  of  introducing  one  frieiid  tn 
each  lecture.  On  receiving  the  intimation 
of  the  Cantor  De(|uest,  the  council  of  the 
society  placed  on  record  their  peculiar 
gratification  in  being  nclectod  to  enjoy  a 
moiety  of  the  benefactions  oil  a.  ^iw'X'SiMia. 
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■ttiha  wiia  Dbt  known  to  have  wer  been  on 
tlieir  list  of  meuibera,  wtiiuti  lh*y  farther 
T(!i{a.rdeil  as  &  pledge  of  the  interest  tAken 
ill  their  proceeding  by  their  fellow- 
oouBtrymen  all  the  world  over. 

The  Con^-gntioiuil  LtxlurM  were  in- 
Btitutetl  in  1  f*;t3 — when  the  first  series  was 
delivered  by  thp  late  Rev.  Ralph  Wurd- 
hiw,  D.D. — hy  the  coraniiltpe  of  the  C'on- 
gregatioiinl  Library,  'to  Iw  dolivenni  an- 
nuiilly  at  the  hbniry,  or,  if  necessiiry,  in 
•i>iii«  (lonliuuous  yhxf-  of  wor»hi|),'  and  to 
parttike  '  nither  of  Uie  ohuraot^r  of  new- 
(innff  pr«/«-(iori*tliaiiof  popuifljfaddi-psies.' 
The  de&igti  was  to  provide  '  oourseg  of  leC' 
toreson  subjects  of  intereatiugiuportancp, 
not  included  within  the  ordinary  range  of 
pulpit  instruction.  To  iUustmt^^  the  evi- 
dence and  iroportanoe  of  the  great  dnc- 
trinf-s  of  Ri-vetiition  ;  to  eiJiibit  the  true 
principles  of  philology  in  their  uppllcation 
to  such  doctrines  ;  to  prove  the  niicordance 
and  identity  of  genuine  philosophy  with 
the  rei^ords  and  diseovories  of  Scripture  ; 
and  to  trace  thn  errors  ami  corruptions 
which  have  exiatei]  in  the  Christian 
Churfh  to  their  proper  sources,  and,  by 
the  connection  of  sound  reasuning  with 
the  honest  interpretation  of  (Jod'a  Holy 
Word,  to  point  out  the  methods  o(  reEu- 
tation  a-ail  counteraction,  are  amoiij^st  the 
objects  for  which  the  Congregational  Lec- 
ture lias  been  established.  The  aritinge- 
nients  made  with  the  lecturers,'  continues 
the  Adi'fHigrmeiU  o/ l/i«  CoinmiClve  of  tht 
Conyregalional  Ltlrraiy,  dated  November 
19,  1833,  'ai-e  designed  to  secure  the  pub- 
lication of  each  separate  course  without 
risk  to  the  authors  ;  and,  after  remune- 
rating them  as  liberally  as  the  resources 
of  the  institution  will  allow,  to  apply  the 
[trotiti  of  the  respective  publications  in 
aid  of  the  LUirnry' 

The  Congritt/nlioiud  Union  Leclnrnn,  a 
resumption  or  continuation  of  tlie  above 
after  an  abeyiince  of  several  years,  were 
pstabliahed  in  IS73,  when  the  lecturer  waa 
tlie  late  Henry  Rogers.  The  Ji/itprtiw- 
mrnl  hy  Hut  UvmmUliv  of  llit  Congr»ga- 
tlunal  fJnian  of  E'tyditnl  and  Waleg,  dated 
January  1874,  declares  Uiat' the  Congre- 
gational Union  Lecture  has  been  eata- 
bliflhed  with  a  new  to  the  promotion  of 
Biblical  science  and  theological  and  eccle- 
siastical literature.  It  is  intended  that 
each  lecture  shall  consist  of  a  course  of 
prelections,  delivei'ed  at  the  Memorial 
Hall,  but  when  the  courenience  of  the 


lecturer  shall  so  rctjaire  thf-  onX  do 
will   Vie  disppuBcd  with.     The  oocnnil 
hope  thnt  the  lectun?  will  ho  mtttnt 
in  unbroki~n  nntiuul  series  ;  but 
misp  tn  onntinan  it  only  bo 
seems  to  be  edicienlly  iservinx  ' 
whieh  it  has  be«4t  ««tabIiHhwl,  or 
m^y  have  the  naxauuy  f  uuds  «t  their  i 
poual.' 

Tlie  CroaS.  Lfelure*  aj«  nam«l  *toj 
their  founder,  the  late  Mr.  John  CRal^l 
of  Southtield,  Uberton,  Hidluthian,  «ltf1 
died  in  1873,  and  who,  being  'dc«pl,>  in-J 
terested  in  Che  defence  and  maint 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
and  desirous  of  incrmsing  the 
literature  of  Scotland,'  bequrathcd 
hands  of  trustees  thn  sum  of  A,O0IM.  i 
ling.  '  to  found  and  estublisli  a 
ship,  to  be  called  "  The  Croall 
ship."  '  The  trusl«s,  aocordiuj; 
Croall's  settlement,  are  certain  nUB 
in  Edinburgh,  tlie  Fri>fe&sors  of  K» 
ill  the  University  of  Edinburgh, : 
Minlerator,  Senior  Clerh,  and 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  The  I 
'  shall  be  Licentiates  of  the  1*1 
Churches  of  Bcotland,'  aixl  occasion 
clergyman  of  any  Reformed  Church  i 
than  Pi'eabyterian,  '  provided  su<* 
pointment  be  made  by  at  least  two-i 
of  the  trust«es.'  The  Lectures  shi 
delivered  biennially  in  Edinburgh  dn 
the  winter  session  of  the  Univ»;r««  _ 
Edinburgh,  'shall  l>e  not  lr«  thanulj 
number,' and  shall  l>e  devoted  to  a< 
sideration  of  thi>  Evi(hinceji  of  Kat< 
and  Revealed  Religion  and  Uie  Do 
of  the  Christian  Religion.  Tbefintl 
of  the  Croall  Let^urrs,  on  Ihe  '  Cfcr 
Doctrine  of  Sin,'  was  delivepetl  in  If 
thelatoVeryIlevei*iidJohnToUocli,l>J 
Princijial  o'f  St.  Mary's  Colkjte  In 
Univprsity  of  St  Andrew*,  and  one  ' 
Her  Majesty's  Chaplains  for  SMrtland. 

The     CitKninghiim      Lfctvrtt     w*  I 
founded    in     I8t;2    by    Witliain    Siuf 
Webster,    a    sometime    surgeon    in   th* 
H.E.LC.8.,  whoraadeoverto  theg«aM«J| 
trustees  of  the  Free  Church  of  8«oUial'j 
the  sum  of  2,0001.,  in  trust  for  tht  f»-] 
pose  of  endowing  a  lectureship  ini 
of  the  Rev.  William  Cunningham, 
Principal   of  the  Free   Church  Ooll 
Edinburgh, and  Profauor  of  UivinJ^i 
Church  History  therein,  who  died 
ber  14.  I«6l,  after  whoso  nUMt  the  if 
tures  are  called.    They  an  for  the  gtam 
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irpom  of  'ndvnnciiig  the  thenlogicul 
Iternture  uf  Scolliind,'  uiid  thr.  li>t:tiir«r 
■noiit  bt!  a  utiniHtpr  «r  pmfi-ssor  of  the 
"■ree  Church  of  Sootlntid  ;  witii  an  ouist- 
appoiiitiuent  of  tt  iiiinistrr  or  prit- 
froui  olh^r  deiuiiiiinutionH  hy  the 
conseiit  of  not  f^wer  tliiui  ei;;ht  uitMubers 
tji  tbe  oouiit-'il.  The  agipoiiitnit^iit  cuuiiut 
be  for  less  than  two  yoirt  ur  for  luore 
.n  three,  nncl  the  lecturer  is  'at  liberty 
choose  his  own  subject  within  the  rauge 
of  npnlngcticdl,  (loctriiial,  controvttrsLal, 
rxcfti'tical,  pnstoral,  or  historical  theology, 
IncIuilinK  what  lirArs  od  missions,  home 
■nd  foreign,  nuhjrrt  to  tlie  consent  of  the 
oounciJ.'  Tli«  Inctunis,  not  less  than  dx 
in  nutiibt.'r,  must  be  ik-livpreil  iit  sonm 
time  iniiupdiiilt'ly  prm-t-ilin};  tlip  expiry  of 
ihe  appoiiitiiitfut  of  tlit?  IfL'turor,  and 
duriug  the  Heaaion  of  Xuw  C»1I(.>;{l-,  Edili- 
burgh,  mid  in  the  preseuve  of  thi-  profcs- 
sore  and  students  of  that  institution.  The 
council,  which  includes  the  principal  of 
New  College,  <*  o^cio,  and  two  annually 
«lcct<Ki  moiiilwrs  of  the  Saiiatus,  the 
modrraUir  of  the  Free  Cliureh  Ucneral 
AxM^nibly,  fx  iifficin,  and  five  members 
nnnuAlly  i:hr>si<n  hy  that  body,  the  procu- 
rator or  Uw  adviser  of  the  Church,  and 
othrrs,  havo  been  at  lilieny,  since  the 
•xpiry  of  live  years  from  the  date  of  the 
fbundAtion  of  the  lectures,  '  to  make  any 
■ilotntion  tliat  experieiu'e  may  suggest  aa 
dfxinible  in  the  details  of  this  plan,  pro- 
vid«l  such  altiinitions  shfil!  be  approved 
by  not  fewer  tlmii  night  members  of  the 
counciL' 

The  /^n/T  Leeluren,  known  more  pns- 
rciflely  as  llie  DufT  Jliasiunary  LtcturiiS, 
^rere  instituted  under  llm  provisions  of 
the  TiU  of  tlio  kl«  Rev.  Alexander  Duff, 
D.D.,  for  many  years  a  proinineiit  mis- 
uonary  in  India,  at  first  as  minister  of 
the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  and 
Afterwards,  from  1843,  of  the  Free  Church. 
I>uring  a  risit  to  Scotland  Dr.  Duff  was 
c*Jlcd  by  acclaniAtion  to  be  moderator  of 
the  Freo  I'hurch  (.Jeneral  Assembly  which 
m«t  io  \^'>\  ;  and  the  distinction  was  re- 
prated  in  11^73,  On  his  final  return  from 
Indw  on  account  of  ill-hi^nlth  in  |X63 
I>r-  IJnff  was  rln.'tj-d  to  the  first  professor- 
ship of  Evangelistic  Theology^ — a  charac- 
t^nstif'Jtllv  miKsionnry  chiiir — in  the  New 
Colli'ge,  Edinburgh,  whirh,  tia  well  as  tJie 
cfinvf-niTship  of  the  Foi'eign  Missions 
>>niniitte<?  of  the  Free  Church,  to  which 
le  was  appointed  about  the  same  time, 


;  he  heJd  until  his  death,  February  1 3,  1  S7t*. 
,  '  Desirous  in  death  to  secure  the  comple- 
tion of  his  missionary  propaganda,  Dr. 
I  Duif,'  in  the  words  of  his  biogruplipr.  Dr. 
I  George  Smith, '  bequeath iil  to  trustees  se- 
!  leoted  from  all  the  Evangelical  churches 
I  what  personal  property  Ji'e  had  us  the 
I  foundation  of  a  lectureship  on  Foreign 
Misaions,  on  the  model  of  the  Hauiplon.' 
In  the  arrangements  he  made  for  the 
establishment  of  the  l>uli'  Missionary 
Lectureship  the  founder's  son,  Mr.  Wil- 
linm  Piric  Duff,  complied  with  the  dying 
instructions  of  his  futher,  only  fteviating 
therefrom  to  the  extent  of  designating 
the  kcturesliijt  by  his  father's  name.  In 
terms  of  a  trust-deed  executed  by  Mr. 
Duff  n  course  of  lectures,  not  fewer  than 
ai.x  in  number,  'On  some  department  of 
Foreign  Missions  or  cognate  subjetU,'  is  to 
be  delivei'ed  once  in  evei'y  four  jenrs,  each 
lecturer  to  give  only  one  course.  They 
are  to  he  delivered  in  Eilinhurgh  and  re- 
peated  in  0ht8gow,ordelivei-ed  in  Glasgow 
and  repeated  in  Edinburgh,  or  delivered 
and  repeated  in  such  other  places  as  tha 
trustees  may  direct.  The  lectures  are 
then  to  he  published,  and  copies  are  to 
bo  presented  to  certain  lihraiies  in  this 
country,  continental  Europe,  America, 
India,  Africa,  and  Australia,  The  tru». 
tees,  in  accordance  with  the  direction  of 
the  founder,  are  men  belonging  to  different 
denominations,  and  the  lecturer  must  bo 
'  a  tninister,  ]jrofossor,  or  godly  l.^yroan  of 
any  Evangelical  church.'  The  first  in- 
cumbent of  the  Duif  Missionary  Lecture- 
ship was  the  Rev.  Tlionias  SiiiiUi,  D.D., 
wlio  liad  been  long  associated  with  Dr.  DufT 
in  mission  work  iii  Bengal,  and  aflerwards 
in  the  home  management  of  theuiisKtonaof 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  and  who  was 
hin  successor  in  hia  college  professorship 
of  Evangelistic  Tlieology.  The  subject 
chosen  by  Dr.  Sniitli  for  treatment  in  the 
first  series  of  the  Duff  Lectures,  which 
were  delivered  in  IPSO,  was  '  Mediwval 
Missions';  and  the  practical  conformity 
of  the  trustees  to  the  formal  catholicity 
of  the  foundation  is  approved  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  lecturer  for  the  cur- 
rent  year,  ISSK,  was  Sir  Mouier  Monier- 
Willianis,  D.C.L,,  the  Jloden  Professor  of 
Sanskrit  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  the 
subject  of  whose  discourses  was  the,  t« 
him,  familiar  one  of  iiud<lhism. 

The   Femlry   Lectures   are   so   named 
after  their  founder,  the  \a.U^  3  oW^ctiJws, 


Esq.,  of  Southport,  a   munificent  beno- <  Greslis-in.  the' RojnO  Merchant' of  Qoe 


tl 


factor  to  Tnrious  echomea  of  Methodist 
activity.  These  lectures,  which  aro  of 
annual  rucnrrpnco,  nro  cicliFert.'d  'in  coti- 
nectioD  with  thd  lisiininhliiig  of  tlin  Wrai- 
IcTAn-M'itiKxiist  Con  fere  II  cit,'  nnil  in  the 
cities  or  t<)wns,  tlinreforr,  tit  which  tlie 
cunfureiiuD  h<il(Is  iUt  succivisivn  niiiiual 
niecttiigti.  They  worH  instituted  '  for  the 
puqiosa  of  ejci)Uiriing  and  dufetnlitig  tlta 
tlieolugic4il  (liMitHiiea  or  Uie  Bi;L'ti>BULiiticiLl 
polity  of  the  W«aleyau-MHthodii)t  Cou- 
uexion,  with  special  refereuce  and  adap' 
tattou  to  the  aecessitiea  of  the  times,  and 
with  a  view  to  tlie  l)enefit  of  the  candi- 
dates wlio  are  about  to  be  otrlained  by 
the  (JonferencB  to  tiic  ministry,  and  atxo 
tlio  laymen  who  usually  attf^nd  the  Con- 
ference committeeB."  The  (ii-st  of  Iho 
Femlfy  Loctures  wiia  delivcrml  at  Hull, 
by  the  Rev.  George  Oaborii,  D.D.,  £ii 
1«70. 

The  Oiffard  Lentwrtii,  which  are  in 
counectiou  with  St.  Andrews  Umveraity, 
are  ao  named  after  their  founder,  Lord 
GitTurd,  A  judge  of  the  Court  of  iSeaaion, 
Ediuburj-h,  from  1870  to  I8P1,  when  he 
retired  from  the  Bench.  The  income  of 
the  lecturer  is  derived  from  the  interest 
of  a,  Biim  of  13,000/.,  less  expenses  of 
advertisin);  and  making  arrangements  for 
the  lectures.  These  ai'e  to  be  devoted  to 
an  exposition  of 'Natural  Iteligion,  in  the 
widest  sense  of  that  term  ' ;  and  the  lec- 
turer is  to  '  be  subjected  to  no  test  of  any 
kind,' and  'may  be  of  any  denomination 
whatever,  or  of  no  denomination  at  all.' 
The  lecturer  holds  his  apjioiutmont  for 
two  years,  but  he  may  lie  reappointed  for 
other  two  periods  of  two  years  each  ;  but 
no  person  cnn  hold  the  lectureshiji  longer 
than  six  years.  The  election  to  the  lec- 
tureship has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
till!  Seuutus  of  the  University  of  St.  An- 
drews, wliich  bus  laid  down  amongst  the 
venditions  of  iu  occupancy  timt  the  lec- 
turer ia  expected  to  deliver  not  fewer 
thun  twenty-five  original  lectui-es,  and 
not  more  tlian  two  lectures  each  week. 

The  first  Cilibrd  Lecturer,  who  waa 
appointed  on  March  1  i,  1^8S,  with  a  view 
tA  the  performance  of  his  duties  during 
the  session  of  1888-^9,  i»  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang,  an  alnmotu  BAd  graduate  of  St. 
Andrews. 

The  Ontuham  I^ettira,  aa  «reU  a«  the 
coU«ge  in  which  thoy  ore  delivered,  are 
so  cul«d  &fi«r  their  founder.  Sir  Thomas 


Eliitabeth.    By  his  will,  dated  J nly  !>,  VjX 
SirThoDwabequeoUied  uertniii  rvntagrov 
ing  out  of  the  Roynl  Excliange — wlti^ 
he  built — in  trxist  severally  to  tbe 
porntion  of  the  City  of  Lowlon,  and 
the  masters  and  wardens  of  the 
Company,  for  the  '  erecting  sod 
ing  of  divers  lectures  in  sundry  focultia' 
—divinity,  law,  physic,  geometry,  Mtr»- 
nomy,  music,  and  rhetoric.     He  also  bft 
for  the  profeMors  who  should  be  ftppoinCe' 
under  his  will  his  houae  in  Bishopcpls 
Street,  with  its  gardens  and  other  apiM^ 
tenances,  'for  them  and  every  of  iW 
there  to  inhabite,  study,  niul  daylie  lo 
read  the  said  severalt  IccturMi.'     He  »■ 
joined   that  the  lecturers  aluNibl  be  »■ 
married  at  the  time  of  their  itppouitnMli 
and  also  that  marriage  Bubaequently  con- 
trnt-tcd  should  void  their  preferment  Ilii 
injunction,  after  many  yearsof  neglect «» 
ftbeyaTice,  was  formally  set  aside  by  Aet 
ofl'arliamenL  The  bequeat  of  Sir  TlcMU 
Gresluim,  who  died  SovMnber  20,  15T9, 
did  not  come  into  effect  tintil  the  d<«tli 
of  hia  widow.  Dame  Aime  GrMhvn,  In 
December  1596  ;  and  the  lectufM  were 
or^auiaed  and  comracnood  inJunelSST. 
Tlio  bulldii^  of  Uresliam  College  watt 
pulled   down  in  176t*,  and    the  Gcncr^ 
Excise  Office  erected  on  the  Ht«,  tbo  pro- 
perty liaving  been  acquired  by  thp  Orown 
for  an  annuity  of  5(HJf,     Vvf>m  that  tinw 
and   for  many  years  the   lecture  wet* 
read  in  a  room  over  the  Royal  Exohanff ; 
and  finally,  in  November  1S4S,  thcvwert 
removed  tn  the  present  building  in  Baaing- 
hall  Street,  which  had  been  eroded  by  tlia 
tire-^am  committee  as  th«  headquarUn 
of  the  college.  ^H 

The  Nihhert  Leetur**  ture  one  of  h^I 
particular  exprceaiona  of  the  wiih  of  tb* 
Hibbert  trustees  to  carry  out  tlve  will  of 
the  lat*  Mr.  Robert  Hibbert,  who  died  i« 
September  1849,  »ftcr  bequeatliing  a  Wtt 
of  money  with  iHrectiona  that  the  iiMOB* 
should  be  applied  in  a  manner  indkeM^ 
in  general  terms  by  him,  but  with  brf* 
latitude  of  interpretation  to  the  tnutM*- 
For  many  years  the  trustw^s  appropriated 
their  funds  almost  entirely  to  the  higher 
culture  of  students  for  the  Chricliu 
ministry,  thus  carryiug  out  the  inline- 
tion  to  adopt  such  MDemo  n*  titcy-  'in 
their  uncontrolled  discretion  froiu  tiM 
to  time '  should  deem  '  nioftt  conducive  In 
the  spread  of  Christiaiii^  in   its  nsM 
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Mmple  ontl  iu(«Uigib^^  foruis,  itnd  to  thu 
unfetter^  exercise  of  pri»-ate  jmiginont 
la  uiattera  of  religion.'  In  nucutHsling 
yw»  oUier  applieiitious  of  tlie  fund  were 
Uggest^  CO  the  trustees,  some  of  whiuli 
IlAve  been  adopled.  One  of  the  latest  hus 
bMn  the  institution  of  a  Hibbert  Lecture 
on  ft  plan  eimilar  to  that  of  the  '  13a.mptou ' 
U)d  'Coiigrcg«tioniU  '  Lectures.  The  in* 
stittition  of  the  letturpa  wns  the  iiurao- 
<lu>t«  rcMult  of  (1  incunorial  oddresxed  to 
the  truntt^CK  '  by  n,  few  eminent  diviiic^ti  and 
hiyuittii  bi-longing  to  ditt'L-rent  churches,' 
but  uutUnl  in  n  common  di^in-  for  tlie 
'  renlly  capiible  and  honest  Irejitim-nt  of 
unsettled  [irublems  in  theology,'  '  From 
tlie  fact,'  Bity  the  subscrilierB  of  this  me- 
morial, '  th&C  all  tlie  cliief  divinity  schools 
of  I'liifi  country  nre  still  laid  under  trudl- 
donal  restraint,  from  which  other  branches 
of  inquiry  have  lonf;  lieen  emttncipited. 
the  discussion  of  theological  questions  is 
hnbiiually  ftfrcct«?<i  hy  ecclesiastical  int«' 
rvstd  and  party  pniliiiictionF,  and  fails  to 
tTiOeivc  the  inteilecttial  respect  and  con- 
fidence whicli  nre  reiidily  accorded  to 
Itnrtiing  and  n'lcarcli  in  any  other  jield. 
Tlicre  is  no  reiiaoii  why  comfwtcnt  know- 
IwigK  nriil  crittcid  skill,  if  eucourageil  to 
cxnnnse  thein!te!ves  in  the  disinterested 
pursuit  of  truth,  should  l)e  trBS  fruitful 
in  Rtligioui  thiin  in  Eociat  and  physical 
idtMis  ;  nor  can  it  be  doubtful  thut  an 
iLudieitoe  is  ready  to  welcome  atiy  really 
(supable  and  hontwl  treatment  of  unsettled 

£roblema  in  tlieology.  The  lime,  we  think, 
I  oome  vbem  a  distinct  pi^visiou  for  Oie 
free  connderation  of  such  problems  by 
scholars  qualified  to  hantUe  them  may  be 
expected  to  yield  impoilant  results.  .  .  . 
Such  institutions  as  the  Bampton  Lecture 
at  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  the 
younger  foundation  of  the  Congregational 
Lecture  among  one  branch  of  ortbodox 
Nonconformists,  have  done  much  to  direct 
the  public  mind  t^  certain  well-defined 
TJetrs  of  ('hristianity.  We  beh'eve  that 
a  umiUr  institution  might  prove  of  high 
BCrricn  in  promoting  indejiendence  of 
judgnwnt  combined  with  reh'j;iouB  rever- 
ence by  exhibiting  cli'iirly  from  time  t« 
txatv  totnv  nt  the  most  importunt  results 
of  rfcent  xtudy  in  tbr  gn-ul  fii^dx  of  philo- 
sophy, of  biblical  criticism,  and  compara- 
tive theology.  Wi!  vnnturc,  therefore,  to 
Bsk  rou  to  consider  the  expediency  of 
estAlfli*hing  a  "  lecture  "  uii<ler  tlie  name 
of  the  "  Hibberl  Lncturo,"  or  any  otlier 


designation  that  may  seem  appropriate.' 
The  practical  answeT  to  this  mniiorial 
was  the  institution  of  the  Hibbert  Lec- 
tures, the  first  series  of  which  wua  given 
in  April,  May,  and  June  1878,  by  Pro- 
fcs»jr  Max  MuUer,  in  the  Chapter  Mouse 
of  Weslmiuiiter  Abbey.  Of  late  yeai-s  the 
lectures,  which  from  their  earliest  eata- 
blifllmieut  have  been  of  annual  occurrence, 
have  lieen  delivered  concurrently,  but  on 
dilFereut  days  of  the  week,  in  f^ndon  and 
Oxford. 

The  !Jv,Uotm  Lttcturtu  were  instituted 
in  confoi'mity  with  the  will  of  the  Rev, 
John  H\dse,  of  Jilworth,  Clieshire,  a  some- 
time member  of  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge (B.A.  IT2(:i),  who  died  at  Uie  aj<e 
of  82  on  December  14,  1790.  Mr.  Hulso 
bequeathed  bis  e.states  to  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  first,  to  maintain  two  scho- 
lars at  St.  John's  College  ;  secondly,  to 
found  a  priKC  for  the  beat  dissertation  upon 
some  tubjeet  connected  with  the  direct  or 
collateral  evidences  of  the  Christian  reve- 
lation :  thirdly,  to  found  and  support  the 
office  of  Christian  advocate,  for  which,  by 
a  statute  confirmetl  by  the  IJueen  in  Coun- 
cil, August  I,  ItJtiO,  was  substituted  thab 
of  theJluIseau  professor  of  divinity  ;  and 
fourthly,  tJiat  of  Christian  preacher,  more 
familiarly  known  by  its  alternative  de- 
signation of  Hulscan  lecturer,  which  wa& 
considerably  moditied  by  the  atatute  and 
Order  in  Council  just  referred  to.  By  Mr. 
Hulse's  will,  dated  July  31,  1777,  it  was 
directed  that  the  incumbent  of  the  lec- 
tureship, whicli  was  avowedly  in  pious 
imitation  of  the  example  of  the  Honour- 
able Robert  Boyle,  should  be  a  "  clergy- 
man iji  the  University  of  Cambridge,  of 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  under 
the  age  of  forty  years.'  The  lecturer  was 
to  he  elected  annually  '  ou  Christmas  Day, 
or  within  seven  days  after,  by  the  Vico- 
Chancellor  for  the  time  being,  and  by  the 
Master  of  Trinity  College  and  the  Master 
of  St.  John's  College,  or  any  two  of  them.' 
Incase  theMasterof  Trinity  or  the  Master 
of  St.  John's  should  be  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor,  the  Greek  professor  was  to  lie  the 
third  trustee.  The  duty  of  the  lecturer 
was  '  to  preach  twenty  sermons  in  the 
whole  year— that  is  to  say,  ten  sermons 
during  the  months  of  April  and  May  and 
the  two  tirst  weeks  in  June,  and  likewise 
ten  sermons  during  the  months  of  Sep- 
tember and  October  and  during  tlici  two 
first  weeks  in  November.'     Tbft  \\w3b 


prmuhing  was  to  be  '  SuJiit  Mary's  Great 
ClturL'kiuC^imbrid|^.'!iii(l  the  titiie'eitlier 
on  tde  Friday  uioruiiig  or  ^Ise  ou  Sunday 
afternoon.'    Tlie  subject  of  tlio  said  dis- 
courses was  to  be  ■  thp  ovideiice  for  re- 
vealerl  i'i?ligir>Ti  ;  the  truth  itnd  excellence  ■ 
of  (j'hristiaTiity  ;  prophecies  and  niiraelea  ;  i 
dif^ct  or  colIntRm.1  proofn  of  the  Chriiitian  j 
religion,    fspi-ciallv    thn   cnltiiterul    nrg«-  ' 
rncnts  ;  thtMiiorfi  clifficrult  tJMits  orolaoure 
[larta  of  tlw  Huly  Scripturt's,'  or  any  one 
or  more  of  itiese  topics,  at  the  diHuri'tioii 
of  the  prea«;her.     The  subject  of  the  dia- 
courses  was  tioI  to  be  *  any  piirlit-'ular  secta 
or  controversies  amoL);st  Ohriatians  them- 
selves ;  except  sotue  uew  and  dangerous 
error,  either  of  superstition  or  enthusiasm, 
as  of  Popery  or  Methodism,  or  the  like, 
either  in  opinioii  or  pnictice,  shnll  prevail. 
And  in  111)  the  said  twenty  seniioiis  such 
practicnl  oliseriutions  shall  be  raiide,  nnd 
such  useful  Ctinelufiions  iidde<I,  as  may  Iteat 
instruct  and   e(H(y    mEinkind.     Tlic  said 
twenty    seriDoiis   are    to    l>e    every   yiiar 
printed,' at  the  preacher's  expense,  'and 
a  new  preacher  eleeteil  (except  in  the  case 
of  the  exti'iiordinary  merit  of  the  preacher, 
when  it  may  soiijetioies  be  tliought  proper 
to  continue  the  same  pei-soa  for  five,  oi-  at 
the  most,  for  six  years  Ingetlier,  but  for 
no  lonfter  term),  uor  shall  he  ever  after- 
wards be  again  elected  to  the  same  duty.' 
On  the  petition  of  the  Chancellor,  Masters, 
and  Scholars  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge it  was  dii-ectod  by  an  order  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  December  'li,  1830, 
that  the  numlwr  of  discourses  required  to 
be  delivered  and  printed  by  the  lecturer 
within   the   year    should    he    reduced    to 
eight     the  number  exacted  from  the  Boyle 
lecturer.     By   more   recent   changes   the 
election  to  the  o!)ice  of  IIulseiLn  lecturer 
now  tjikna  jilm-e  on  some  chiy  in  Felirimry, 
not  later  than  the  UOth  ;  and  ttie  duty  of 
the  lecturer  is  to  preach  during  his  year  of 
office  not  less  than  four  aermons,  the  time 
of  the  deliver)'  of  which  is  to  be  prescriljeil 
by  the  university.     If  the  duties  be  not 
diHcharged  by  the  person  appointed,  his 
aalnry  is  to   be   divided  among   the  six 
senior  fellows  of  SI,  John's  College.     The 
electors  are  theV  ice- Chancel  I  or,  the  Master 
of  Trinity,  the  Master  of  John's,  and  the 
four  divinity  professors,  the  Vice-Chan- 
eellor  having  a  casting  vote  ;  whilst  the 
services  of  the  regius  professor  of  Or^ek 
as  a  member  of  the  electoral  Isxly  are  pro- 
vided  for   under   the   same   coDtingeocy 


which  was  orifpnally  foreseen.  All 
Mr,  Hulsedied  in  I'M  it  was  di 
1820  tijat  the  first  seriraof  discourse*  ni 
delivered,  the  lecturer  tieing  the  B*r. 
Christopher  Benson,  who  was  suooessinl; 
of  Trinity  Collegenndafellow  of  Magdalwe 
College,  Camhridgv,  nnd  rectorof  ^it.t^>il« 
in- the- Fields,  London,  who  otficiati-d  i, 
second  time  in  the  same  capacity  in  1^2S 
'  One  principal  reiunn  '  for  (lii*  drlay, 
serves  Mr.  Benson  in  the  Pri'bce  to  Ut| 
Hiilsfan  Lrctttmn  iar  1820,  *  Mnonf;  nanf 
others,  I  Imlieve  to  have  been  tbi< :  that 
tlie  proceeds  of  his  estates  were  not  >l 
an  earlier  period  sulBctent  to  repay  tks 
preacher  for  the  expecise  of  priming,  modi 
less  to  remunerate  him  for  tlie  sniiixu 
labour  of  composing  twenty  discoursnt  it 
to  be  delivered  before  such  an  sndiMM 
and  afterwards  submitted  to  cheeriticisii 
of  the  world.' 

The  Af'Trhnntt'  /^i-/ utv;  was  rsrtaWukeJ 
in  the  year  lfi72,  during  the  tvigo  d 
Charles  II.,  by  the  Prenbyterinnii  and  In- 
dept-ndenta  coiijointly,  at  Pinner**  Ball, 
Broad  Street,  lyindon.  It  waa  supportsQ, 
by  contributions  fruni  the  priricijial  niw» 
chants  of  the  city  of  London,  aiul  its  pro- 
fesBi^d  deHigii  was  '  to  u|khold  the  doctrin(« 
<if  the  Reformation  a^iut  the  errors  ol 
Popery,  Socinianism,  and  infidelity.'  Fiwn 
Pinner's  Hall  it  was  removed  in  July  177( 
ta>Iew  Broad  Sti««t  Chapel  ;  audtliMins 
in  1844,  to  the  Poultry  Chapel ;  to  Hit 
Weigh  llouseChapel  in  1869;  andtbonA 
in  the  spring  of  1883,  to  Finsbury  Cfaspd, 
Moorfields.  The  lecture  is  delivered  on 
every  'fueaday  moniing,  conin>enco)>  at 
noon,  and  condudra  at  1  p.m.  There  at* 
several  beijutsts  connected  with  the  lec- 
ture, intended  in  most  msesfortheben'^ 
of  poormiiiislera  of  the  Independent  deoo- 
minittion.  There  is  no  fund  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  lerturer  or  fur  other  expenW", 
the  founders  of  the  trusts  not  anticipalinj 
that  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  mert- 
ing  the  expenses  so  incurreil. 

The  Hed-!  Lftliirfd  are  so  named  aftff 

their   founder.  Sir    Robert    Rede,   whoo 

name  varies  as  Read  and  R«adc,  anti  »*<• 

was  Lord  Chief  J  uAtiee  of  tbe  Court  <i 

Common  Pleas  in  the  reigiis  suecemvelf 

'  of  Henry  VII.,  of  whose  will  he  was  on* 

I  of  the  executors,  and  Henry  VIII.    H» 

I  was  educated  at  Buckingham  Hall,  after 

wards  Magdalene  College,  Cftmbridge^  aai 

I  became  a  fellow  of  King's  Hall,  <w>  Ik 

I  site  of  which  part  of  Trinity  Collef^  *»• 


1 


He  died  Jajiuary  8,  1519,  harin^, 
a  oiidowiu^ut  wliiuli  seems  to  liave 
led  to  the  uiiiver><ity  in  \^'2i,  esta* 
ed  three  puhlic  leetures,  respectively 
lUoOOphy.  logic,  und  rlioWric  ;  which, 
iber  with  a  mnthi^miitinit  li'i^turn, 
led  at  a  very  curly  pdriiMl  in  the  hia- 

of  the  Ij'iiivcniity,  wrm  known  lis 
wAy  /,iV(uriM,  from  tli«  inrootnrtanoe 
c  Icotunira  boing  unnuiiUy  oh<wH'n  for 

Sfvnml  pri!fprments  on  Bt.  BarnrihuB's 

Jtnm  11.  ThH  Rwtla  Lectures  wei-e 
jltilntiN:!  by  u  statute  approved  by  Her 
Kity  liy  Order  in  Couiidl,  April  6. 
i ;  wid  ill  1859  were  replaced  by  an 
ikl  lecture,  which  it  was  directed 
td  l»e  delivered  in  Terra  time  every 
.  The  ttppoiiitmeiit  of  the  lecturer  is 
id  in  the  Vice- Chan  eel  lor,  whn  pxcr- 
I  his  power  of  clt^ciion  during  the;  Lent 
a  in  every  ycnr,  mid  whn  dcfj-rrnines 
lay  on  which  tint  luctun-,  which  is  ur- 
ed  to  be  given  in  thu  Sciiat*'  House, 
.Id  be  dpiivi^nid,  A  lecture  which 
«tunt4<s  in  one  three  sevenil  lectures 
iJuloenphy,  logic,  and  rhetoric  is,  of 
Kc^  extremely  versiilile  in  iis  subjects, 
rvdng  the  espositiun  of  tlie  latest  re- 
I  of  reseurch  mid  speculation  in  various 
whw  of  Bfieni-f,  iirt,  ethics,  philology, 
jrr,  and  ardueology.  The  first  of  the 
1!  L«H;lureg,  us  recoiistruct«d,  was  tie- 
red in  1S5S  by  Dr.  (now  Sir  Ilidvvrd) 
lu,  F.R.S.,  who  took  foi"  his  sBbject 
'  ClnasiGculion  and  Uoographical  JJia- 
utiou  of  the  Maiumalin.' 
The  Simnr.i/  Lecturi:gn.r<f  so  nailed  nfter 
Daiueof  their  foundpr.the  liitn (Jeorgfi 
oey.  M.P.,  formerly  of  ExcUt  and 
pwardsof  London,  the  history  of  wh<ise 
ntions  in  their  patalilishuu-nt  is  to  be 
fMtiogly  trnceil  in  the  varying  phrases 

purponea  of  his  t'-stanienUiry  bvnefao- 
s.     By  his  will,  dated  Miiy  27,  1>»31, 

Swlney  lx.i|u<.i>th«d  '  6,000/.  stock  in 
Three  [wr  Cent.  Consolidated  Aunui- 

to  thi>  trustees  of  the  British  Museum 

thi-ir  3iueiM»Goi's  duly  elected  and  ap- 
itcd  for  ever,  in  trii%t  for  the  purpose  of 
bliahing  a.  lectureship  on  natuml  his- 
■.'  Tothiswillwusappendeda  Erstcodi- 
Ut«dKoveinherl  4,1 83r>.whtch  revoked 
beqaest,  and  then  established  n  lecture- 
'  01  geolof^;  whilst  a  further  codicil,  of 
1  April  2'\  15*3,  made  '  at  my  rnonm 
^nideu  Town,  writing  with  my  left 
il.'  sets  forth  that  'whrreaii  it  may 

ibat«  more  to  the  intorostt  of  religion 


and  i^xlness  if  lectures  in  astronomy  he 
Jidded  to  the  lectures  in  geology,  I  desire 
that  the  lectureship  be  of  geology  and  ol 
astronomy  alternately.'    The  first  coiine 
of  the  Swiiiey  Lectures  wiw  delivered  bv 
the  late  Dr.  W.  D.  Carpenter  nt  the  Koyal 
Iiiistitution,  Albemarle  Street;  and  except 
nn  two  or  three  occasions,  upin  which  the 
lertures  Jiave  been  given  at  Edinburgh, 
thry   have   ever  since  been   lielivere*!    in 
different   places  in  London,  including  tho 
Muaeuiu  of  Practical  tleology,  the  Royal 
School  of  Mines,  University  College,  and 
the  British  Museum  (Natural    Hiatory), 
Cromwell  Uoad,  South  Kensington.     In 
the    last  named    institution,  as   may   b« 
gathered  from  the  following 'conditions  of 
appointment,'  it  is  at.  present  intended  by 
the  trustees  that  the  Swiney  Lectures  sliaJI 
be    habitually  delivered.      These  '  condi- 
tions of  appoiiittuent '  set  forth  that '  can 
didatp.s   must   have   taken    the   degree   of 
Doctor  of  Medicine  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.     The  stipend  of  thn  lecturer 
IB  l.'iO/.  a  year.     The  appointment  will  ho 
for  a  term  of  three  years.     Alt  charges 
incurred  for  the  delivery  of  iJit;  lectures 
are  to  be  defrayeil  by  the  lecturer.     The 
number  of  lectures  is  not  to  be  less  than 
twelve  in  each  year,  nor  more  than  three 
in  tlie  same  week.  U)  be  delivered  between 
the  Ut  of  No^'emlwr  and  the  end  of  .Tuly 
following,  at  the  British  Museum  (Natural 
flistory),  Oromwell  Boad,  South  Kensing- 
ton, and  illustrated,  when  practicable,  from 
specimens  in  that  museum.     The  public  to 
lie  admitted  to  the  I ectui-es  without  fee. 
No   lecture  must  he  repeated.     The   lec- 
turer will  be  required  at  the  termination 
of  oach  course,  and  previously  to  receiving 
his  annual  stipend,  to  deposit  a  copy  or 
full  digest  of  the  lectures  with  the  direc- 
tor of  the  British  Museum  (Natural  His- 
tory).     The  trustees  reserve  to  themselves 
llie  power  of  making  any  alterntions  which 
tliey  may  think,  fit  in  the  foregijiiig  condi- 
tions.* 

The  Warl/u-rton  Leclarrg,  which  nro 
annually  delivered  in  the  chapel  of  tho 
Honourable  Sc-ciety  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  went 
founded  by  Dr.  Warburton,  Bishop  of 
Gloucester,  li!39-79,  and  a  soraetiiue 
preacher  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  his  appointment 
having  been  made  in  April  1746,  eight  or 
nino  years  after  the  publication  of  tlie  tirat 
I  edition  of  his  celebratod  treatise  on  the 
Divine  Lnifnlian  of  Mo»v».  By  an  inden- 
ture IxMiring  date  July  21,  IXftft,  &-ia»^ 
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Wurbiirton  tiwiMfHrred  th«  nurn  of  !>00l. 
Bnnk  Pmir  per  Ount.  Aniiuitu-a  Consoli- 
dnUKf  to  I>>r(l  Clii*f  Justioea  Lord  3Iu,iih- 
&M  iiiid  Sir  John  Earilly  Wilinol,  aud  tn 
the  Hon.  Chiirlea  Yorke,  second  sou  of 
Lord  Chani-'«liur  Uardwicfcp — who  died 
sooii  utter  his  own  nppointmenl  to  the 
aame  dignity,  in  JHnuary  1770— upon 
ti'uat',  for  th«  purpose  of  fnnnding  ft  lec- 
turo,  in  the  form  of  ft  sormon,  'to  jirove 
the  truth  of  revruilcd  rHigion  in  giinem.!, 
and  of  thf  Chridlinn  in  pn.rticulnr,  from 
the  completion  of  the  prophnciBS  in  tlin 
Old  nnd  Snw  TistaiiieiilA  which  nilute  to 
the  Christian  Cliurcli,  Bspeoi^lly  to  the 
•posUsyof  PapaJ  Roma.'  The  saniedeed 
furllier  ordftiiia  '  that  tlie  trustees  shall 
appoint  the  preacher  of  Lincoln's  Inn  for 
the  time  Irciug,  or  some  other  nble  divine 
of  the  Church  of  Englnnd,  to  preach  this 
lecture ;  that  the  lecture  shaD  be  preftclied 
every  year  in  the  chapel  of  Lincoln's  Lin 
(if  the  Society  give  leave),  and  on  the 
following  days— viz.  the  first  Sandfly  after 
Michael  miis  Terra,  the  Sunday  next  before 
and  the  Sunday  Tiext  after  Hilary  Tenu ; 
that  the  Ira^turiT  shall  not  preadi  the  said 
Iwture  longer  than  for  the  term  of  four 
yeors,  and  shall  not  again  be  nominatud 
to  preach  the  same  ;  and  when  the  terra 
of  four  years  b  expirt-d,  that  the  said  lec- 
turer shall  print  and  publish,  or  tause  to 
be  printi'd  and  published,  all  the  senuoiis 
or  lectures  that  shall  have  been  so  preached 
by  htm.'  The  ftrat  series  of  Warburton 
Lncturea,  being  Twelve  AVrnwwM  intruding- 
tojy  to  tlui  tStudj/  of  the  I'roph^cifg,  was 
delivered  and  published  in  1772  by  Dr. 
Richard  Huni,  who  wm  at  that  time 
preacher  to  the  Honourable  Society  of 
LJueolii's  Inn,  and  who  afterwards  became 
BUOoeasively  Bishop  of  Coventry  and  Lich- 
field (I77.'>-81),  and  of  Worcester  (1781- 
1808).  Dr.  Hiird  was  the  lirst  biographer 
of  Bishop  Warburton,  nnd  the  first  editor 
of  his  collected  works,  1788, 

Prendergast's  Uethod. — Tlie  main  ob- 
ject of  this  inethofl  ts  to  give  learners, 
young  nnd  oid,  the  habit  of  speaking  a 
foreign  language  fluently,  idioinati cully, 
and  with  the  utmost  n?atliiies3,  within  the 
range  of  n  limited  voeubulary.  To  know 
ft  langunBc  in  t/)  lie  able  to  put  Its  words 
to  their  natural  uses  ;  that  is,  to  employ 
tJicm  in  »ent<mcBS.  Children  pick  np  their 
native  tongue,  and  residents  abroad  ac- 
quire n  foreign  lantfUiise,  by  imitation. 
They  h<!ur  words  uwud,  not  singly,  but  in 


sent«nc«i ;  am)  thoy  iinitnt«thranM-ntnx« 
— not  in  one  sti^reotrped  form,  hot  wilh 
numerous  slii^ht  varifttions.  Thin  it  tlw 
prtnciple  on  which  the  metliod  >>  baMd. 
A  set  of  typical  sentences,  cuntAininKf">in 
twenty-five  to  thirty  words  ea<:h,  aw  » 
tected,  exemplifying  the  most  diaractcr- 
istic  constructions,  and  containing  all  tb 
words  most  frequently  used  for  the  par 
pose  in  hand.  These  nr«  acoompaniM  bf 
a  litem)  translation  and  a  frva  idioontiUe 
English  version  of  nnch  of  thorn.  Back 
foreign  sentenci^  in  divided  into  clniun  of 
four  or  tivu  wordii  naoh,  with  their  ocv- 
respomling  versionii  uttiu-'hed  ;  and  the 
sentence  is  raosti^red  ulauiM!  by  claoM  till 
it  can  be  rejieatdd  with  utmost  readuwa 
and  perfect  accuracy  with  and  withoo* 
the  English.  Having  masterni  the  (yja- 
cal  sentences,  we  turn  to  their  oomponeM 
clauses,  and  ring  all  the  ch&DgW  on  eatk 
clause,  one  aft«r  the  other,  which  are  pa*- 
sible  without  changing  tho  inlkcdou; 
never  letting  thp  Old  claiiiws  drop,  b«t 
working  them  in  again  and  again  witl 
the  new.  When  alt  the  setiten«M  ar«  luol 
up  we  can  add  more  ;  nnd  now  in  riwiii^ 
t!m  changes  on  the  clauses  may  intnauee 
the  simpler  changes  of  inflection  ;  and  M 
on  tdl  our  stock  of  woi-ds  and  idionit  ii 
large  enough  for  our  purpose.  Att««itiM 
is  calleil  to  the  changes  in  the  form)  of 
words  by  reference  to  a  tahln  at  iaitt- 
tioiis,  but  notiiing  more  in  thi!  way  of 
grammar  is  required.  Instead  of  mm- 
mar  the  learner  has  acquired  the  liabit 
of  using  naturally  a  large  nninber  of  wonl* 
and  idiomatic  phrases,  and  of  puttinc  thta 
in  their  right  places  in  sent^noes.  He  mai 
learn  the  grammar  later  if  he  wiidies  te 
extend  and  strengthen  bis  grasp  of  (^' 
language  ;  l>ut  in  any  case  he  enoidii  ilu 
much  reading  of  authors  by  meana  of  in- 
t«rUncftr  translations,  on  whi«fa  again  er 
ercisea  in  rptmnslfttion  should  be  doe* 
No  liet.ter  method  has  ever  been  iitwotoJ 
for  '  winding  up  and  setting  in  mol*nn  it* 
talking  mitchinery  ;'  and  it  might  well  ^ 
used  for  the  first  stages  in  leevning  «■? 
language,  even  when  somnthiug  tnoce  it 
desired  than  the  mere  pownr  of  spoildiif 
It  is  a  most  valuabl»  adjunct  to  the  pli* 
of  AsciiAM  (7.P.) 

Preparatio:)  of  Lessoui r^«aonan«5 

be  prepared  either  by  the  pupil  aloa#,o( 
by  the  pupil  under  liw  direction  oif  a  lat^*- 
iJotli  of  these  ooMS  an)  considcrwl  in  lbs 
article  on  Homr  Lxaaosa.    Tlteartofpff- 
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tlmnlnnKintftty  gratlpit  is  quite  witJnii  th« 
power  of  tho  Looil  Schoit!  AtU'ndiinta 
ConimitUM)  Ui  deflare  that  the  rt*sults  of 
thi!  instruction  givpu  at  a.  particular  sfhoitl 
do  not  Kutiafy  the  reijuirpiufiita  of  the  Edu- 
cation AuU  (lliiTO,  187G,  l*SOj,  wliii-h 
would  practically  close  the  school  or  result 
ill  its  reformation.  But  it  is  possible  to 
eaeape  the  notice  of  the  coiniuittiw ;  ftnd 
above  this  grade  there  is  no  authoritative 
body  to  declare  whether  a  school  is  HS- 
cirnt  or  not.  It  is  to  lie  h(ip«i  thnt  l»efore 
vnry  lr>iig  England  will  follow  the  example 
of  thi^  other  great  European  nations,  and 
reiiD^nise  the  vital  importance  of  educ-atioit 
in  rre-n/  grade  liy  rctjuiririg  all  who  under- 
takp  the  work  of  t«>aohing  to  satisfy  sciwe 
public  test  at  jilwftm  tii  teaeh  ;  or  that  she 
wiUatleaatptaue  those  who  do  not  Hatisfy 
such  a  test  under  distinct  ci  vie  disabilitiea, 
such,  for  instance,  as  disalitin;;  them  from 
recovering  fees  in  a  court  of  luw.  Ileyond 
this  it  would  not  be  wise  t«  interfere  with 
private  enterprise,  especially  since  such 
advance  as  we  have  niade  in  thn  science 
and  art  of  edlicntion  hfis  been  almost  en- 
tirely due  to  the  genius  and  free  invrintivie- 
neaa  of  jirivate  teachers  ;  and  stncn  there 
must  always  be  Urge  numbers  of  children 
for  whom  the  comparative  fjuiet,  homeli- 
ness, and  greater  personal  attention  of  a 
small  prii-ate  school  must — for  at  least 
part  of  their  career — be  much  bettersuited 
limn  the  liustle  and  expense  of  ,a  large 
public  institution. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  note  the  regu- 
latioris  of  other  eftuntrits  witli  regard  to 
the  liberty  of  teaching.  vlw»(j-wt,— Tlio 
State  reserves  to  itself  the  right  of  general 
surveillance  overall  educational  eHtablish- 
ments,  but  any  one  can  engage  in  the  work 
of  education  provided  he  or  she  poasesaey 
a  certificate  or  warrant  of  professional  fit- 
ness. /Aiiviriffl.^-Home  education  is  en- 
tirely free  from  regulations.  But  no  one 
can  open  a  private  school  e.tcept  with  the 
leave  of  the  municipality,  and  on  condition 
of  lieing  a  Bavarian  citizen,  and  of  fur- 
nishing proof  of  moral  and  professional 
litncsa.  Private  estal>lishments  are  plaeed 
under  the  surveillance  of  competent  au- 
thorities. Jirlr/iuvi,  which  has  of  late  years 
rptrngraded  considr^rably  in  educational 
matters,  leaves  education  wholly  unre- 
strictfid,  and  makes  no  requirement  as  to 
profcKaioiiul  knowledge  or  skill.  Fraiux, 
Hi-ra  all  education  is  under  the  direc- 
tion or  surveillance  of  the  Utabo^SAd  v^m 


iIo«a  not  poroe  by  uatum, 
illy  a  good  tnacln-r  makes 
at  when  a  l<«son  la  net  every  pupil 
(MM  method  at  I«ist  of  preparing  it, 
Tioni  EKamination.  .SVf  Degrees. 
nuj  Education.  >Sivc  Lxn  (Enu- 
^1.),  liovAL  CoMMtsstoKs,  and 
,  Bi>Aiti>i;. 

m&ry  Schools.    .^nuCLASStPICATION. 

Dwr.— The  original  meaning  of  this 
ipjwnrs  to  have  been  a  '  book  of 

(or  '  houra  '),  where  prim"  denote* 
t  canonical  hour  (Skeat)  ;  we  find 
it'  coupltid  with  'paternoster'  in 
'Itneiiian,  and  with  '  niy  great  masse 
n  Fabyan's  Will.  The  word,  how- 
AS  gradually  had  its  signilicntion 
>d  so  as  to  cover  any  work  dealing 
le  elements  of  any  subject,  so  that 
or  of  Oerman  literature,  of  che- 

or  of  pianoforte -playing,  would 
.work  dealing  with  ea«h  of  those 
*  in  a  manner  to  be  understood  by 
Hr  who  had  no  previous  rtcquaint- 
ilh  any  of  them,  the  essential  of  a 

(as  we  now  use  the  word)  being 
deals  with  the  subject  of  which  it 
(6  initio.  A  typical  example  of  this 
'  book  is  Ihij  Puljlie  S^Jiool  Latin 
■,  a  work  editfid  with  the  sanction 

clii«f  English  head -masters,  and 
<d  to  be  U!tnil  UK  a  first  bonk  of  in- 
)n  in  I^tin  accidence  and  syntax 
lioul  the  public  schools. 

rate  Tutor.    Sw  Tvtor. 
Tate-Ventnre  Schools.— Thosa  ar« 

E'  .  by  private  individuals  for  the 
ate  protll.  In  diiys  gone  by 
ber  of  such  schooi-i  were  of  a 
iNltbi&otory  character,  the  teaching 
nukinly  done  by  those  whose  only 

eonnisted  in  their  desire  to  gain 
ihnod.     But,  though  unsatisfactory 

have  not  yet  entirely  disappeaied, 
t  hare  very  much  improved  since 
>lic  bi'gan  to  take  a  greater  interest 
cation,  and  to  un'lerstand  more 
in  what  a  Hound  education  consist.s, 
»w  prir»t«-V(!nture  schools  can  now 
Msful  for  any  length  of  time  which 
in  a  mtuuiurc  Hatjsfy  many  of  the 
ments  of  skilled  teaching.  Never- 
,  tn  ftll  gradi^  uliove  the  eleinen- 
id  even  to  Noinu  extent  in  that  grade 

B  stni  (|uitc  possiblu  for  .schools 
kre  never  really  successful  to  luain- 
eir  exutenoe,  though  the  t4.-a(!hing 
brd  maj  be  wholly  inadnquutn.    In 
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nnd  abyv«  municipAl  regulations  as  to  tho 
mnitArjr  amng«niant«,  &c.,  of  n  snhnni, 
ovnry  tf-Aphnr  i*  riTqiiimd  to  piXKiiico  proof* 
of  civil,  moral,  iinl  profrssionnl  (itnreui.  In 
Gntce  unci  in  /tali/  tin-  rcitulutions  am 
nlin««t  KXiiutlv  tilt!  Haini^  ai  in  Pniiic-i'.  Tliis 
in  ftlsd  IIh"  viisfi  ill  thf  X'thnrlatuln.  In 
Pritmia  psri'nU  iLnd  ;;iiiLnliiiii.4iirf>  n>i|Utrtiil 
to  see  llvkt  their  cliiktr^ri  iiiiil  wiirtU  uru 
Kiven  the  same  ius'.ruuUoii  on  tlinl  iii  the 
publio  SL'hools,  Every  on*  Iim  tho  right 
to  give  le>i»ons  or  esMblish  a  school,  on 
givina;  the  Stnl«  niithorilinn  proof  of  looml, 
theoretical,  nml  pranticftl  (itnfsn.  All  cdU' 
ontional  inxtitutionK,  public  or  private,  arn 
unilor  thr  mirvi^illancN-  of  uuthorities  ilo- 
minntncl  by  tlm  Statu.  Tin?  rtjgulationa  for 
Saximy  do  not  ililFur  much  from  those  i>f 
PruHxiii,  I'xcupl  that  It'iiuht^rB  in  private 
jiohfKik  umst  iiavi!  iliploiiitut  in  aJilitiou  to 
havtiiK  pafDied  ut  l^ast  one  of  the  eicunii- 
iiiitioiia  truttitutcd  by  law  for  teacliera.  In 
Spain  Iflswhinj;  is  u'l restricted  by  rej^ula- 
tians,  except  that  the  sanitary  condition 
and  morality  of  all  schools  are  subject  to 
State  innpoction.  In  Smilzi\rlanii  the  re- 
gulations vjirv  considerably  in  thediBbri^nt 
cantons.  Por  elementnry  or  priiniiry  ndu- 
catinn,  which  is  imivt'rsally  undnr  Stjitfl 
direJ'tion,  thn  geniirn,!  type  of  r<>giilivtions 
is  very  lilt'-  thiit  of  Prussia  ;  but  in  most 
cantons  education  nbc)ve  the  primary  is 
Almost  without  regtilutions,  exiiept  in  so 
far  OS  concitms  tho  oducation  underlpvki^n 
by  the  canton  itself,  and  in  tlint  case  the 
regulations,  as  a.  rule,  are  very  similar  to 
th<we  for  primary  (wiuontion.  lit  t)iB  United 
Statm  free  truile  in  achoola  and  teaching 
in  without  rastric lions.  In  our  larger  colo- 
nies, Aujitrnlui,  Caniula,  i^eif  Zealand,  the 
reguUtions,  at  any  rate  as  far  as  primary 
instruction  is  conccnied,  tend  more  and 
more  ill  general  type  to  resemble  those  of 
Prussia.  In  Canada  this  is  also  tnie  with 
reifai'd  to  higher  education,  in  so  far  as  it 
is  underlakfin  by  the  Stntc,  But  this  ten- 
dency has  not  lip  tn  thr:  prraent  in  the  case 
of  anv  of  tlicMC  colonicji  l>ccoinean  accom- 
plished fact,     (Si-f  also  lUv  Schools.) 

Friiei.    ."i'w  ItKWAnns. 

Prjctor*.— OHii-i-rs  'if  the  UnivHrsitiea 
of  Oxford  and  Cainliridge  whose  duty  it 
is  to  attend  to  tho  discipline  and  bidiavi- 
our  of  all  person.i  in  alit/n  pupiltari,  and 
to  search  houses  of  iU-faue.  In  tlie  even- 
ing they  go  thoir  rounds,  accompanied  by 
thejr  '  bufl-dogii '  (attendants  who  pursue 
deliiuiuonts),  and  deinaod  tli«  naiue  aiid 
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cotlego  of  any  und«i;grailnAt«  or  faadid 
who  is  found  without  cap  and  gown,  j 
whcKtR  oonduot  it  aiiHtUfaetory  in 
wiiy.  The  o6fondnr  is  genfirally  mjn 
to  call  upon  the  proctor  Uik  folli 
morning,  and  is  6ned  or  otliorwuw 
ishpd  iiccording  to  hi*  ofR.-nc*. 

Procurators     .SV  Rbptor. 

Pfofei'O-B.— The  title  of  'pr 
is  ^ven  by  courtesy  Ui  tl>e  re'^ar 
turers  at  univeriiities  and  collc^g«8  ot 
cognised  university  rank.  The  profe 
it  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  of  whom 
are  obout  forty  at  each  university, 
usually  required  to  be  in  rcaidoDca  i  ' 
six  months  of  tho  acudQinical  year, 
during  that  time  to  dnliror  a  CRrtnin  i 
her  of  lectures  open  to  nil  mcjnbcr»  a 
university.  They  are  exjwwtttd  to 
students  attending  their  lectures,  and  ( 
one  to  promote  the  study  of  hia  own  i 
jecL  M'lny  of  tlie  profeosorsliips  at  Ox 
and  Cambridge,  however,  are  mere  i 
cures,  the  real  work  of  teaching  1 
to  the  tutorB(f.i'.)or'coachB3.'  lothef 
tish  and  Irish  universities,  and  in  the  I 
don  and  provincial  colleges  (4f.c),tfae< 
of  professor  is  of  much  greater  imf 

Promotion.     S-w  CbASSiriCATiox. 

Pronanciition  of  Lftttn.     Set 

{PnoytTSClATlON  or). 

Proaoly.     pS'-v  tis.*.w»iAR. 

Protoplasm.    Mv  BioLoor. 

Provincial    Colleges   (Nob  The 
oal). — The  foundation  of  Owen*  Codli 
Manchester,  in   1851,  led    the  way 
niovem  'lit  which,  aided  by  liwi  stimulw^ 
Uwivai-aity  Extension   (9.P.),   h»*   d.irni. 
the  last  fifteen  years  aprc^  to  moat  >A  ' 
non- university  town*  of  Smt-rat*  imf 
ance  in   England,  ScoU&nd,  mad 
The  following  is  a  llat  of  sucb  iniitit«t 
with  date  of  foundation  : -Owens 
lege,    Manchester,    1851  ;    Darbam 
versity  College  of  Physical  Scieocf^  '. 
costle-on-Tync,  1871  ;  University  i~ 
of  Wales,  Aherystwith,  1872  ;  Yoits 
College,  Leeds,  1874  ;  University  I 
Bristol,    lt<76;   Kirth    College.  Sbi 
1879;  Mjison  CoUcg<%  ItirminclLan,  1C 
University   College,   Nottingitani,   1 
University     College,     Liverpool,     If 
University  College,  Dundne,   1R83; 
versity  College  of  South  W«l««  and  M« 
mouthshire,    Cardiff,     ISSS;    Univ 
College  of  North  Wales,    ttangor, 
Tlie  scheme  of  these  colli-giiN  is  to  pi 
a  higher  education  of  univenuty  cbs 
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jOTit  titiidenta  of  both  setos. 
of  eaxentiiiHy  the  enmn  chii- 

in  the  iiietrojiolU  are  :  University 
«  (fouuded  ia  I  f*2S  us  tho  '  Uuiver- 

liiMidon'),  aiid  King's CoUeKe,  The 
ly  fouoded  Uollowuy  College  nl  Eg- 
opeaad.  1886)  is  a,  colle'-e  tor  reai- 
WOmCD -students  only.  Several  of 
nnnciAl  colleges  commenced  t.heii* 
B  as  colleges  of  physical  science,  e.g. 
orkshire  College,  and  tho  Mason 
e,  BlTTDitieham  ;  hut  they  now  n,i] 
t  Neweoctle)  inclu<le  chairs  of  Greek, 

Eoffltah,  French,  nnd  Germun,  and 
of  tnetn  chairs  of   History,  Pliito- 

and  Finn  Arts  »lso.  They  niuy  he 
I  ^nerul  to  be  eijuipppd  with  n,  fii- 
if  Arts  as  well  asafaL-uItyof  Science. 
cept  tiie  Maaou  Cutle^  have  a.  prin- 
WuO  acts  OB  uhalriunn  of  the  senate 
demic  board,  composed  of  the  pro- 
I,  and  represents  the  college  gene- 

Tbe  government  is  vested  in  a 
I,  ftnd  also  n  boai-d  of  governors  or 
aa.  The  curriculum  may  be  getie- 
jjvided  under  two  heads  :  (1)  Re- 
or  systematic  training  in  the  day 
I,  (S) popular  inrtroclion  in  the  even- 
Lsses.  Some  of  the  colleges  »re  tak- 
9p8  to  provide  systeraatio  evening 
Btion,  and  co-opnmtinE  with  school 
I  for  the  training  of  elementary 
ir»  in  prnpnration  for  the  Oovem- 
(trftcher's)  <*rtiticiite.  The  regular 
4id«iit«  iisunlly  study  for  a  degree 
ndon  University  (women- stud eiita 
al»o,  sini'p  1884,  the  privilej;o  of 
n)[  for  exam  illation  at  Oxford  with- 
e  oondition  of  rexidenee),  or  else  ure 
id  in  p['eparation  for  t«chniciLl  or 
rial  pursuits.  Tlie  colleges  nre  also 
r  attended  by  non-regular  students 
y  iromen)  who  hive  no  professional 

in  view,  but  welcome  the  oppor- 

of  studying  undor  the  direction  of 
'tmor.  The  average  proportion  of 
nd  wcKn«n  rtudentji  may  be  roughly 
^  two-tliirds  ro^'n  and  onr-third 
■  The  colleges  have  for  thf^  most 
Rnd  fortheir  teaching itntl'mnn  of 
ihost  academical  stiinding.  Tliis  the 
tporiment  nf  importance  in  m.ixal 
Ion  in  thi«  comitry  may  Im  pro- 
idSinunqiinlitii'dsuccci'a;  tlir  (.■xpl^^i- 
f  tlie  governors  has  been  that  hern, 
Uncrica,  no  difficulties  liuve  urisen, 
)  presence  of  women  in  tlie  classes 
lly  pronounced  lo  have  a  bene- 


ficial effect  upon  discipline  and  a  refining 
infiuence  upon  the  men.  Many  of  these 
institutions  show  signs  of  a  vigorous  col- 
lege life  in  unions  and  other  college  nlubs, 
in  all  of  whtcli  the  women  take  an  active 
part.  Most  of  these  colleges  have  been 
endowed  by  the  private  liberality  either  of 
a  single  person  (e.g.  Birmingham.  Dundee), 
or  of  a  uuniber  of  persons  acting  together 
(eig.  Liverpool),  Nottingham  depends 
partly  upon  a  benefaction,  partly  upon  a 
rate  levied  by  the  Town  Council.  The 
Welsh  colleges  are  in  receipt  of  a  Govern- 
ment grant  (4,000/.  per  annum  each),  The 
question  of  the  extension  of  Government 
support  to  alt  these  institutions  is  one  of 
vitjvl  interest  to  thera  ;  though  in  some 
cases  handsomely  endowed,  tliey  nearly  all 
feel  till*  pressure  of  pecuniary  difficulties, 
or  else  are  cramped  in  their  development 
by  lac-k  of  money.  The  master  of  BaiUol 
has  recently  deserved  welt  of  the  colleges  by 
promoting  the  movement  for  inducing  the 
Uovemmeut  to  make  agrant  of  the 50.0001, 
per  annum  which  is  necessary  to  place  the 
higher  education  in  our  provincial  towns 
upon  a  satisfactory  footing.  Another  (ques- 
tion of  great  importance  for  the  future  is 
that  of  the  development  of  these  institu- 
tions into  provincial  universities,  i.e  iwdies 
with  the  power  of  granting  degrees.  It  is 
n  question  hedged  mund  with  niany  diffi- 
culties. On  the  one  hand  the  present  posi- 
tion of  aflaira  is  no  doubt  unsatisfactory  : 
in  the  examinations  of  the  University  of 
London,  for  which  students  have  to  enter 
in  order  to  get  degrees,  the  professors  of 
these  colleges  have  no  official  voice  or  pari. 
The  result  is  a  divorce  between  the  teach- 
ing and  examining  functions.  Tlie  work 
of  the  pi-ofessors  has  t«  be  entirely  aecom- 
modateil  to  the  rigid  demands  of  an  ex- 
ternal e.xamination.  This  is  stimulating 
to  neither  the  teachers  nor  the  taught.  It 
is  for  the  higher  interestg  of  the  students 
that  the  professor  should  not  degenerate 
into  the  more  'coach.'  And  this  ts  best 
secured  by  the  Scotch  or  Gcrmnn  system, 
in  which  the  professors  havo  a  share  in 
fixing  the  standard  of  examination  and 
testing  the  candidates'  work.  It  has  cer- 
tainly  not  lieen  found  that  there  is  any 
tendency  in  new  universities  in  England 
to  allow  the  standard  of  examination  to 
sink.  The  Victoria  University  (foi|nded 
in  1880,  and  now  including  as  constituent 
colleger  Owens  College,  Manchester,  Uni- 
versity College,  lave!rp(x»\,  ittiA  ftia'^wcV- 
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«tiirc  College)  grania  its  degrees  ou  Wrms 
certo-idlv  not  less  severe  tluiii  *uy  uuiver- 
Kity  in  the  countiy.  AgJiiii,  the  estAblish- 
tn<;nt  o(  proviiiciat  UQivei-siti«s,  ia  lending 
(li^iitjr  uud  inj[>ortatioe  to  the  collnf^es, 
would  do  much  to  correct  the  provinciality 
of  Eiik;Iiah  provincial  towns,  and,  lik«  thn 
nineteen  univcraitips  of  (Jermany,  citrry 
cultare  into  all  jiarl.t  of  the  country.  On 
the  other  huid,  thi>m  axn  mtuiy  mnoiu 
difficulties  in  cnrryttig  out  kucIi  n  HclicHie. 
The  work  of  a,  university  involves  gmt 
expenilitum  of  time  tuid  uioiiey,  anil  tt 
would  obviously  be  an  eTtrava^aut  ar- 
rungeroent  if  a  separate  set  of  exauiiun' 
tions  were  conducted  at  each  coUe^.  Pos' 
eibly  some  way  will  be  found  of  reconcil- 
ing the  real  need  for  a  closer  rdatioD  be- 
tween college  and  nnivorrity  than  erists 
at  present,  with  conaiderntions  of  economy. 
The  whole  question  is  intimatBlyconnecrted 
with  the  future  development  of  London 
TJniveraity,  which  is  now  considering  the 
possiliilily  of  giving  the  professors  of  the 
provini-ial  colleijaa  u  voice  in  the  liirection 
of  its  exa,miiiiition  system. 

Psychology.^ — Mental  science,  or  pay- 
choloj;y,  is  the  science  which  hjia  for  ita 
Bpeciaisubject-mattertlie  various  activities 
which  make  up  our  mental  life.  Asdeal- 
ing  with  the  phenomena  of  the  inner 
world  of  mind  or  *oonsciouane3B,'it  sta.nda 
in  uonlrastto  the  physical  sciences,  wliich 
luive  to  do  with  those  of  the  external 
material  world,  At  the  same  time,  psy- 
chology holds  a  close  connection  with  one 
branch  of  physical  science,  viz.  Physiology 
('g-v.).  We  have  to  sfndy  mental  pheno- 
Tnena  not  only  in  themaolves  an  wc  observe 
them  directly  in  our  own  mindi;,  or  indi- 
rectly hy  means  of  their  outward  mnnifes- 
tntions  in  the  minds  nf  others,  but  also  in 
connection  with  their  physiological  accom- 
paniments and  <-onditions,  that  is  to  sny, 
tlie  activities  of  the  Irniin  mid  ntrvouB 
^stem  as  a  whole.  From  this  brief  defi- 
nition of  the  icope  of  llie  science  it  will 
be  seen  tliat  it  is  the  chief  source  of  the 
principles  or  laws  which  make  up  the 
unience  or  theory  of  education  {are  Theort 
or  Educatios).  Since  the  educator  has 
to  work  on  mind  aa  hia  mal*rial,  ho  re- 
quires to  uuderatiiiid  its  inherent  properties 
anil  the  laws  by  which  it  is  governed. 
The  Kuooeasful  training  and  developing  of 
the  mind  in  any  direction  deppnds  on  our 


piovement  of  a  child's  memoiy  can 
take  place  by  a  futfllmeut  of  the  aitunlj 
laws  of  memory  (interest  and  aasocia 
Hence  a  knowledge  of  ttiese  laws  ia  IB 
pensable  to  one  who  would  carry 
work  of  training  minds  intelligeoUy, 
with  the  assurance  of  following  a 
method.     The  scicmoe  of  pSTcbolc^  i 
with  mind  tn  each  of  tta  three 
phnsts.  Knowing  or  Intellect,  Fmli 
Emotion,  and  Activity  or  Will, 
speciid  laws  of  «adi  of  those  three 
drpartmenta  of  mental   life  fumiib 
basis  of  a  corresponding  branch  of  edq 
tion,  vh.  (I)  Intellectual  Eduoitia 
tlie  culture  of  the  feelings,  < 
Education,  and  (3)  the  develo[i 
will  and  character,  or  Moral 
(Sm  Sully.  TVflcAV*  Handbook, 
Ilerbart,  lirif/'  iiher  Hit  An,w«nd\tr^\ 
P»i/rhnlngie  niif  die  I'ddaijogik.) 

Public  Schools.  —  The   uma 
school  is  difficult  to  definf.     In 
it  has  a.  mciuiing  dilTi-rnnt  from  < 
has   in   America.     The   Americ 
school  is  a  school  supported 
munity  and  open  to  all  the  world.-. 
it  is  said  that  Public  Sdiools  ore  the) 
hone  of  the  .American  system  of  edi 
it  is  implied  that  tJiere   exixt  aU 
America  a.  number  of  sehools 
liberal  education  either  frG«  or  i-eiyi 
pensive,   accessible   to  all  du 
English  public  school  ii»pliM 
esclusive  and  privileged.    A  public  > 
man  ia  different  from  otlier  men. 
((uestion  as  to  whether  a  particu 
is  a   public  school  or  not  de 
upon  its  size  or  its  efficiency, ' 
social  rank.    The  American  public  i 
arc  day  schools ;  the  English  pub 
in  the  strict  seniin,  in  essentially  t 
school.     Our  public   nchook  are 
number,  confinod   to  particular 
costly.    Mid    very  diverse    in   indiv 
character,  yet  it  is  caid  that  they  i 
more  completely  than  any  othn" 
institution,  the  chief  ]w>cutiaritie«  > 
national  life.     It  is  the  public  i 
forms  the  typical  Englishman;  it 
i>rdiiiary  Engliali  boy  of  the  upper* 
who  gives  his  character  to  Uw 
school.     We  have  to  inquire 
are  tlie  English  public  achooli;) 
how  did  they  come  to  be  whkt 
thirdly,  what  are  their  prindpal  ■ 


"at/rfving  the  necessary  coniUUoiiBt)lTiiw[v-\\»rn»Aca,»aii  ^Wt  relation  do 
fa/  ffrowtli.     TTiuK  the  excroae  aivA  im-\te  ftwa  «Aw».^«w.A  «»A»in  »* 
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lim  thft  Rngliili  Govemntent  undertook 
■no  twnnty-iivi!  yeiira  ugo  to  inquire  into 
le  condition  of  our  iieooiidiirv  education, 
(da  (whooU  weru  Biugl«J  out  from  tlm 
kt  as  pre-eminent.  These  were  Win- 
HSter,  Eton,  Wt-stniin.tlt'r,  Cliiirti*rliou»e, 
^MTOW.  Ru:'by,  Merehaut  Tnylora',  St. 
buJ's.  and  Shrewsbury.  CnptaJndeCar- 
r«t  Bissou,  in  Our  SrJwoh  and  Cotlegeg, 
ntut«s  ttie  right  of  the  last  three,  and 
CKons  our  puhlic  schools  ivt  six.  ThosP 
K  bctwfpn  thrin  do  not  cflupiit*^  Tniieh 
ore  than  1,IK)[)  hoyK,  iiiitl  ynt  thiiy  are  ao 
pical  of  nil  nr^hoolit  which  muy  hnvc  n 
bim  to  tU<'  titlt)  of  public,  tbiit  we  mity 
oveniently  oonfiim  our  ooiisidenttioii  tfl 
inn,  without  di«r»>sppet  to  luuny  new 
rundatioiis  of  the  hi«heat  diatiiiL'tion.  Of 
te«e,  Winclie«t«4'  dates  from  tlie  four- 
enth  i.-«iitui7.  Eton  fi'om  the  6ft«etith, 
restmiiister,  Harrow,  and  Kugby  from 
ke  8ij£l*enth — these  throe  havint;  all  bpoii 
funded  within  eleven  yenrs  of  each  other 
i-ftnd  ChartcrhousoL  from  the  Koventeonth 
BBUirici^ 

WiTit;hait«r,  the  oldest  of  the  sehook, 
hs  prohatily  kept  its  chnructer  moat  un- 
hutgrd.  It.  hiis  never  lici-n  n.  fnshioniibk- 
^  k  court  school.  It  has  mnintainc^, 
taimpAired,  its  close  connection  with 
t«w  CollcgP  at  fhcford.  Nothing  can 
ihow  mom  plfiarly  the  strength  ntid  unity 
H  Rnglixh  traditions  thitn  the  fact  that 
Itc  hunilmd  y(!»rs  iift*r  the  eatiiblish- 
Bent  of  thi?  two  foundiitions  of  Williiini  of 
wykeham,  th*y  should  aland  in  the  face 
ft  Engiland  holding  the  highest  piaue,  one 

ft  college  aiid  the  other  us  a  aohool. 

the  itest  on  our  list,  is  confessedly 

of  pablic  subools,  but  it  was  not 

Daring  the  Srst  «>if>hty  years  of  the 
wren ti»e nth  century,  Westminster  uu- 
«ukl«dlv  held  the  position  of  pre-emi- 
MC&  br,  Uusby  (q.v.),  who  read  the 
nj«r  for  tho  king  on  the  morning  of 
krlns  I.'s  exociition,  and  who  refused  to 
kkeoffhiniTAp  in  thf- presence  of  Oharl«sn., 
«•  the  first  HchiKilrnastflr  of  his  time  in 
Inffliuid.  But  Wnxtminsber  wtui  faithful 
>tiie  Btuartn  ;  Eton  sujiporteil  the  cause 
I  the  Wlii;,"!!.  It«  suprimmcy,  bcginninfj 
1  the  rei;rn  of  Williatn  III.,  i;ontitiu«l  in 
Iftt  of  Anne,  reacln^d  its  height  under  tlin 
Suoveriau  kin>pi.  Georgy  III.  took  a 
rao2  penouaJ  interest  in  the  Hchodl. 
Iloo  b(^  walk«d  an  tie  terrajv  at  Il'ind- 
ir  Om*M  itt  toart  lima,  and  tbif  king 


often  stopped  to  ask  their  nara^  and  to 
npen,!:  to  th«m.  William  IV.,  with  boiste- 
rous good  humour,  continued  the  favour 
of  his  dynasty.  He  took  the  piLrt  of  the 
boys  in  their  rf  hellion  a(raiiist  the  masters, 
and  lie  used  to  invite  the  buys  to  enter- 
tain men  ts,  at  which  the  uaslers  stood  by 
and  got  ndtliiiig.  During  this  period 
Eton  became  a  political  power  in  liugknd. 
The  upper  school  at  Eton  is  decorated  with 
the  busts  of  statesmen  who  swayed  the 
destinies  of  England,  and  who  w^re  the 
mor«  closely  connected  together  from  hav- 
ing been  educated  at  the  same  school. 
Ch/tthom,  North,  Fox,  Grenville,  and  Gray 
am  among  the  ornivments  of  that  historical 
room.  Eton  and  Clirist  Church  had  the 
moaopoly  of  education  for  public  life,  and 
llie  elaiiu  of  the  school  to  this  distinctioa 
received  its  fullest  recognition  when  Lord 
Wellesley,  after  a  career  spent  in  the 
most  important  offices  of  the  State,  desired 
that  he  might  be  laid  to  his  last  roat  in 
the  bosom  of  that  mother  from  whom  ho 
had  Iriamt  everything  which  had  miule 
him  famous,  successful,  and  a  putriot 
Better  known,  perhaps,  is  the  boast  of  his 
brother,  the  I>uke  of  Wellington,  that  t!ia 
battle  of  Waterloo  was  won.  in  the  playing- 
fields  of  Eton. 

Charterhouse,  (stnblished  in  London, 
has  held  since  its  foundation  a  position 
very  similar  to  that  of  Winchester,  not  of 
gr«it  importance  in  politics  or  fashion,  but 
highly  influeiitiitl  and  I'espucted.  These 
four  schools  were  probably  founded  for  the 
purposes  which  they  have  since  succeeded 
in  carrying  out.  Eton  was  alwaysa  school 
for  the  governing  classes.  Winchester 
and  Charterhouse  have  received  the  un- 
interrupted support  of  the  gentry  and 
clergy  of  England.  The  history  of  Harrow 
and  Itugby  has  been  different.  They  havo 
been  lifted  by  circumstances  into  n  position 
for -which  they  were  not  originally  intended. 
They  were  founded  as  local  schools,  one  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  tho  otlier 
in  the  lieiirt  of  the  Midlands,  for  tlie  in- 
struction first  of  the  village  lads,  and  then 
of  such  strangers  as  came  to  be  taught. 
But  tliey  have  reached,  owing  to  special 
circumstances,  a  position  equal  to  any  tii 
their  rivals.  Harrow  emerged  from  ob- 
scurity in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  owing,  as  it  is  aa.\d,\ieT  witMsa 
to  head  masters  who  were  aeiA  ^jaWt^oav 
Eton.  RuRby  U  tnowti  tivrnw^OTiV  ^3^» 
world  aa  thw  school  ol  XmoXi  (fl.iJ^,  ■«^tw» 
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wullMdllUlterfroml827tolS-ll.    Even 
before  Ms  time  it  had  attaiixy]  a  high  rank 
Amongst  English  schools,  but  he,  followed 
hy  a  line  of  diBtinjniish^  successors,  left 
it  in  nohntftnihip  »nd  energy  of  thought  at 
th«-ir  heoil.    Hughy  an'l  l.inlliol  are  to  Eng- 
lish educntion  nfterthe  Roform  Bill,  what 
Eton  and  Christ,  t'hurch  were  before  it. 
This  akirtch  will  nhow  how  difierent  the 
sis  of  our  pulilin  ec:hools  has  been,  and 
_        !.  various  coursiis  tli<-y  have  pursned  to 
'•rrive  at  tlie  Haiui?  conduiuoii. 

W«  will  now  briefly  trace  the  bittorj 
of  the  edui;atJoti  tliey  uiui  at.  Their  cur- 
riculum is  essentially  claaaical ;  indeed,  a 
public  school  mail  means  in  I'omnion  pjir- 
lance  one  who  has  been  eilucated  niitinly 
on  Greek  and  Latin.  The  two  oldest 
schools,  Winchester  and  Eton,  founded 
before  the  Eeforrantion,  naturally  began 
with  monkish  learning.  There  was  a  great 
dealofgmminarand  a  great  denlof  church- 
going.  Tlie  pupils  were  children,  and  were 
treated  as  sueh.  Westminster  was  founded 
after,  and  in  conseiiufnee  of,  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  the  breacii  with  thr  old  learning 
necessitated  new  arrangements. 

The  author  of  the  Protestant  curricu- 
lum of  pablic  edumtion  was  John  Sturm, 
the  friend  of  Roger  Asi^ham,  the  head 
maaler  of  the  great  Bt'hool  of  Straaburg 
duriitg  a  large  porlion  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  A  complete  account  of  Sturm's 
methods  and  organisation  is  preserved,  am) 
ire  may  be  sure  that  its  maiu  outlines  were 
Adopted  at  Westminster  and  at  Eton. 
lAtin  grammar  and  Latin  style  were  made 
the  principal  subjects  of  educntion;  the 
school  was  launched  npon  the  full  flood  of 
humnnixni.  Tlio  connection  between  a 
sehoUr  in  the  narrow  sense — -that  is,  a  man 
not  of  erudition,  Imt  of  finished  taste  and 
polished  style—and  the  gentleman  wnsnow 
fully  estjtblished.  Sturm  wns  ao  despotic 
in  the  arrangements  of  his  school,  that  he 
not  only  laid  down  what  hoys  were  to  learn 
at  each  epoch  of  their  career,  but  he  for- 
bade them  to  learn  anytliing  else.  It  was 
as  great  a  fault  to  begin  a  subject  premu- 
turely  as  to  neglect  it  in  its  due  time. 
ManyofSturm'sarmngements are  familiar 
to  public  school  men  now  living,  but  in  the 
following  century  they  underwent  a  fortlier 
change.  This  was  due  to  the  Jesuits,  who 
obtained  their  reputation  partly  by  their  I 
deration  to  (iie  rtndy  of  OreeV,  ai\d  ^la-rll^  \ 
hf  thv  pflin*  they  took  to  niwierBtiinA  ^>\fe 
•niii\-ida»t  rju»ract^r  of  th^ir  puprts.     tVt 


Jesuits  hat-e  prohablydone  more  haiali 
sound  education  th«n  any  prominent  bedj 
of  mcnwhoereruRdertookthe  task.  II19 
hod  two  objects  in  \\tfti,  to  gun  the  fxnti 
of  the  ri<:h  and  powerful,  aod  to  prermt 
the  hunmii  mind  from  thinking.  HniiMl- 
istic  education  skilfully  nmployed  wun 
admirable  instrum«at  to  this  end.  Itirt- 
tered  the  pride  of  parenla,  whilst  it  cliMtol 
the  ambition  of  Bobobr«.  The  pre-eni- 
nence  given  in  educatioji  to  original  Lali» 
vrrtrt  is  typical  of  the  whole  syitca  ti 
the  Jesuits.  Xo  esercjse  could  be 
pretty  and  attractive,  or  bear  morv  chufr 
tho  outward  semblance  of  cullan  tak 
learning,  yet  no  emptoyrnent  could  mM 
eBectually  delude  thn  mind  by  ao  luM^ 
Btantial  phantom  of  srriius  thought  Tit 
sturdy  humanism  of  Sturm  became  MP 
rupted  by  the  graceful  frivolity  of  iIm 
Jesuit^andin  this  condition  public  schott 
education  reniaiaed,  until  the  vBaiit  of  ■ 
few  obscure  reformers,  the  gmiua  uA 
eneigy  of  Arnold,  aod  the  Rrr>wth  of  tba 
new  spirit  in  England  foroeO  it  into  other 
channels. 

Arnold  is  typical  of  the  new  pubGi 
school ;  but  we  must  tUstinguiah  betvca 
Arnold  and  the  Arnoldiau  le^cend.  likt 
other  great  reformers,  his  name  has  heeoM 
a  nucleus  round  whidi  the  reputaticoii 
all  other  reformers,  good  as  well  m  ' 
have  coalesced.  The  moat  promineDl 
about  Arnold  is  that  he  was  the  fir^t 
Hshman  of  quite  lirst-iute  ability  who 
vot«d  himself  to  school  education. 
traditions  of  Sturm  and  tfae  Jeeoila 
veiled  up  Iwforo  the  manly  tovdi  of 
teacher  who  was  fit  to  Iw  Prime  Minii 
After  his  career  no  one  couhl  despiM 
profession  of  a  schoolmaster.  What 
Arnold  actually  effect  t  Ho  taught 
to  govern  themaelvea.  He  subsUtuted 
a  system  in  wliiefa  the  monitora 
allowed  any  Uoeoce,  on  condition  that 
denied  it  to  every  one  else,  one  in 
the  responsibility  of  tlie  ruler  wu 
even  more  highly  than  the  obligatioa 
the  ruled.  He  »Jso  taught  boys  to  tl 
for  tliemselves,  to  pierce  beyond  the 
of  words  into  the  substance  of  ihings, 
see  realities,  to  touch  and  tAste  and 
the  matter  of  which  they  had  before 
talked.  Thus  he  prodonvl  a  vigo<rou 
racter  and  a  manly  mind.  Rugby 
on  pasing  to  the  university  thou^t  » 
I  juAeA  \m  lA^emutViirv    They  might  bep 
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tb^7  ftct«d  priggifthly  ami  Uiought  wildly. 
Bst  Arnold  s  leachiiijt  coutaitit^  witlilit  it 
fUius  of  much  which  he  bad  n^ver  cort- 
tocnpUtcd,  »nd  of  which  he  would  liav«i 
di»appn>ved.     It  wmtained  the  ((eruis  of 
the  modern  civilised  life  in  schools  of  which 
Bogbjr  knew  nothing  in  1 840.    Far  indeed 
b  Uie  cry  from  that  Him  and  crowded 
diuinj^-ruoin,  whtire  l>ny«  sitting  at  a  h-tre 
tSibl«  wiped  th«ir  knivrji  on  tho  iron  bnnd 
which   aurromided  it,  and  atn  tlioir  tnejit 
Utd  puddiu;!  off  the  ^mn  |)lntc,  to  the 
tlXunoDS  arran^eiiietitK  tii  a  modem  pre- 
iry  BchooL     It  coiitaiiitid  thn  gr.rm 
!«ni  sid«  education.    Arnold  iliii  not 
tlwt  he  was  pasaui^  from  Melanch- 
m  to  ComeniiLft,  and  that  the  study  of 
once  set  rolling  would  soou  dididaoe 
itudy  of  words.      It   contained   the 
lit  of  a  new  confidence  and  frieiiilshij) 
wpen  boy  and  mMUir,  ijuite  aa  different 
im  the  Illy  m-nli mentality  of  the  Jesuits 
it  Was  from  tlie  pompous  neglect  of  the 
-haltioned  courtly  don.     It  contained. 
!  in  germ  the  subjection  of  the  master 
the  boy  In  standard,  tiuteji,  and  btliits, 
Ich  threatens  to  be  the  ruin  of  our 
schools.      It  crystallised   also  the 
hich  otherwise  might  liiive  disap- 
,  that  a  head  muster  must  be  of 
aty  a  clergyuuLii,  and  that  no  school 
bo  properly  conducttMi  unlejiniti  chief 
up  in  the  pulpit  every  Sunday  after- 
in  what  are  supposed  to  be  thi-  spiritual 
Ita  of  the  week's  emotions.    It  atuiii|H*d 
witfa  pcrmanenoe,  hy  a  natural  misun- 
Tiding,  tkat  conviction   of  a  head 
'•  autocracy  which  prevents  tlie  for- 
itioD  in  Hn^lAnd  of  a  prof<?ssion  of  etlu- 
Tlie  hiKtorj-  of   English    public 
lools  ainoe  Amohl  is  merely  the  carry- 
out,  onder  varying  circumstances,  of 
toachJDg  of  bis  example,  nnd  the  de- 
t,  Bometimcji  to  itisoxtrous  ends, 
iiaaea  to  which  tJiat  uxample  may  seem 
Isnd  cnTTOncy. 

A  f*w  words  only  are  ntwddd  in  con- 
imioD  as  to  the  present  and  future  of  our 
^blic  boarding  schools.  Nothing  has 
hitrrcd  tbeir  character  more  than  their 
growth  in  numbers,  which  hna  h-en  the 
«««alt  irf  popularity,  lu  Arnold's  time, 
tko  public  school  except  Eton  exceeded 
300  bnyR.  Arnold  and  his  con  temporary 
ImuI  niuters  might  boast  with  truth  that 
y  knew  every  boy  in  their  sthool  by 
ht,  his  habits,  his  enjmcity,  bit  frioxids. 
M>  acfaool  thasgovwnM  hy  one  man,  nad 


penetrated  by  his  influence,  differed,  not 
only  in  degree  but  in  kind,  from  a  school 
which  has  of  necessity  become  a  confedo- 
mtion.     in  a  public  school  of  Arnold's 
date,  games  were  still  amusements.     For* 
merlyniiglt!ctedandi>;iioredby  ped^o^-uea, 
they  became   tlie  uurse  of  every  maidy 
virtue  when  a  more  sympathetic  eye  waa 
turned  upon  thein.      Tom  Broion'e  School- 
days reprosenta  the  heroism  of  the  forties; 
the  hif[n-water  mark  when  boyish  enter- 
prise and  indepanditncs reached  their  height 
under  the  inflatmoe  of  manly  recognition.  I 
During   the    last   quarter    of   a   century, 
games  have   become   a   serious   business, 
instead  of  the  wholesome  distraction  of 
public  school  life.     They  are  organised  na 
elaboniteiy  as  t!io   work.      Masters  are 
appointed  to  teaeb   them   like  any   oUier 
bmnch  of  study;  they  form  the  basis  of 
admiration  and  imitation  between  boy  and 
Ixiy,  nnd    the  foundation  of   respect  and 
obedience  between  boy  and  master.     It  ia 
ditKcuU  to  beep  targe  numbers  of  boys, 
with  only  five  years'  ditTereace  in  their 
ages,  ijuiet  and  wholesome  without  a  large 
development  of  games.     They  have  been 
admitted  to  theur  full  share  in  the  school 
curriculum.     A  publio  boarding  school  is 
DO    longer  a   place  where   amidst  much 
liberty  and   idleness  there  reigns  a  high 
respect  for  character  and  intellect,  and 
where  the  ablest  boys  are  left.  n.rap!e  room 
to  fashion  each  other  and  themselves.     It 
is  a  place  where  the  wholelifeistahuiatetl 
and  arranged,  where  leisure,  meditation, 
and  individual  study  are  discouraged,  and 
where  boys  are  driven  in  u  ceaseless  round 
from  school  to  playroom,  from  playroom 
to  achool,  regarding  each  as  of  equal  im- 
portance, and  bringing  into  the  most  deli- 
cate operations  of  intellectual  growth  the 
spirit  of  course  competition  which  domi- 
nates in  athletics.     It  is  dilScult  to  say 
whiit  ehiingea  puiilic  Ixwrdmg  schools  are 
destined  to  undergo,  or  whether,  in  an  age 
in  which  educatinn  is  so  much  extended,  a 
syBtem  so  eKp«nsivr  and  so  exclusive  can 
continue  to  flourish.     Tlie  last  few  years 
Iiav^  witnessed  the  growth  of  large  public 
day  schools,  and  any  development  of  na- 
tional education  would  lie  certain  to  in- 
cresLse  tlii*ir  number.     Although  the  Ap- 
noldian  !<yatem  is  little  applicable  to  them 
on  its  best  side,  yet  Lliey  are  of  necesait; 
free  from  most  ol  llic  ab\w*.aXo'«''n\c\v^3[ii,\. 
system  has  given  rise.     Anviea  laa.'j  ¥jii-« 
up  that  th«  home  \a,  aStet  «i.\,  >i^  >s^»X. 
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to  be  ta3(«D  aa  fonuin^  »  phrMu^  or  k 

t«uc«  by  th«nMlv<w  apart  from  tiie 

We  iodloate  our  tnmning  in  mich  < 

when  speaking  by  mnkinjt  a  psuiw  \xt 

Ihovoras  which  w<:<l(>iicrtwiich  our]ie 

to  t«hc  together  ;  <>r  vrt^  pttuau  bi^fore 

after  n  tet  of  uorcla  wliiiti  w»  do  wUb 

be  taken  together.     In  writuif;  vfe 

nent  t  hrsp  piiusiai  by  iDArks,  or  vtopi, 

thorn  bolwe*ii  the  words  we  wiah  to 

rate,  and  before  and  after  tJie  wonb 

wisli  to  group  together.     To  pl&oo 

stops  amongst  the  wordn  of  m.  senttncs] 

to  punftntiU  it.    The  stops  most  frwji 

U4ed  «re  tho  ernnrna  (,)  and  lYm/uU-ilap 

aad  besidw  the»«!  tJicre  am  tho  jmi 

{:).  the  coUm  (:),  and  the  dojtJi  { — J, 

full-Hop  indiait4!9i  that  we  havo  cone; 

the  eim  of  our  statement  ao  Car,  and 

any  other  stulemt^iit  followa,  it  miHt 

token  as  a  new  and  somewhat 

one     The  comr/ia  generallj  uulicMee 

for  some  reason  of  emphasis  or 

a  word  iti  separatod  from  tbat  to  w 

more  particularly  refers.     The  ini 

word  or  phrase  will,  by  what  we  hav«  ji 

said,  liave  a  comma  both  before  it 

after  it,  unlexs  it  directly  de«cribn 

word  Du  which  it  intrudes.    Comf«rc, 

instance  :  '  The  jury,  having   retirtd 

au  hour,  brought  in  a  verdict  of  gnil' 

and  '  A  king  depending  on  the  Gup[ 

hia  subjects,  cannot  rashly  declare 

Tho  object  in  using  commas  being  tot 

cate  that  the  words  cut  off  by  them 

be  takon. together,  it  follows  thatwbcn 

subject  oE  a  iiuiitenoe  is  made  rcrr  long 

reneon  of  its  phrases  wn  dtould  pi 

eomina  after  it,  especially  if  it  oodi 

some  noun  wtiich  niigbt  be  mistakca 

the  subject — e.g.  '  The  danger  of  lev 

Ilia  rear  unprotected  by  eveu  a 

of  cavalry,  «'as  begiiuUDg  to  show 

clearly.'     The  fir^t  of  a  pair  of  oon 

not  expressed  when  it  com«8at  the 

ning  of  a  sentence^  and  the  aecoud  of 

pair  is  always  merged  in  any  veightid 

stop  with  which  it  coincidds,  and  bdM* 

tbe  bracketing  or  parenthetio  naton  ft 

commas — wjiich  is  the  more  &eqaoirt~' 

is  often  missed.     Of  oonrse,  if  a  wo«d  tt 

phrase  closely  referring  to  tame  od>er  wc»d 

or  phrase  is  placed  (forooovanicnce  oren- 

pka&is)  out  of  it«  usual  position,  we  tboDld 

by  our  general  rule  mark  it  off  from  tiP 

rest  of  the  statement  by  commas.    lUl 

',  wil^  «i<)st  (ce>\ucntly  be  tli«  com  with  sd- 

oneaherit,  or  whether  oertwn  worAiaTe'iveiXjici  ^^aai*  «  €im»&  "sJIwMd  at  <*• 


pUce  for  ctiildren,  and  that  ohildreu  are  the 
liest  safeguard  of  a  pure  and  Iiappy  home. 
Should  English  society  iu  its  new  develop- 
ment prefer  a  kind  of  education  which  is 
the  normal  typo  of  all  countries  but  our 
own,  and  which  improved  commnnication 
make*  it  coaier  to  adopt,  we  shall  still 
have  public  schools  of  which  we  may  \x 
proud,  thny  will  continue  to  represent  our 
beat  national  cjuulitiM,  but  they  will  be 
very  different  from  the  public  boarding 
schools  of  tlie  past. 

Public  ScboolB  Uiuioits. — Several  of 
the  public  schools  now  support  one  or 
qiore  clergy,  layiueii,  and  organisations  at 
work  in  the  poorest  part  of  Loudon  and 
elsewhere.  Uppingham  was  one  of  tho 
first  to  promote  the  mission  movement. 
Various  liookg  (e.g.  Tltf  Sillrr  Cry  ofOnt- 
eait  Limdon)  and  ilhiBtrated  papers  had 
drawn  attention  to  the  state  of  the  out- 
cjuita.  The  miEsions  uirt  Kumewhat  simitar 
to  Uioae  of  tlie  Universitic's.  They  are  not 
all  ill  IiOndoii.  Thus,  Wincheeter  has  one 
at  Portsmouth,  and  Eugby  has  a  mission 
(the  Rugby  Fox  Memorial)  to  Indian  boys 
at  MasalipBtam.  and  Haileybury  a  li~cturer 
at  Agm.  The  foUowing  public  schools  had 
missions  in  1888:  (1)  Ktfjn  (Hackney 
Wick,  E.)  ;  (2)  Harrow  (Latimer  Road, 
W.) ;  (:t)  Cliartorhouse  (Soulhwark,  8.E.) ; 
(4)  Clifton  (Bristol)  ;  (5)  Felstead  (Brom- 
ley, E.)  ;  (ti)  Haileybury  (Agra.  India)  ; 
("■)  Marlborough  (Tot.t-onham,  S.E.)  ;  (S) 
MagJulcn  College  School,  Oxford  (Dmba, 
E.  Africa,  and  F'lilham);  (9)  Rossall  (New- 
ton Heath,  Manchester)  ;  (10)  Tonbridgo 
(King's  Cross,  N.E.)  ;  (H)  Uppingham 
(Poplar,  E.);  (12)  Wellington,  Berks 
(Walworth,  S.E.) ;  ( 13)  Winchester  (Land- 
port,  Portsmouth);  (14)  IWUey  ;  (15) 
Cheltenham  ;  (IG)  Bradfield  ;  (17)  Alden- 
ham  ;  (l^)Malvoru.  Several  masters  have 
testified  that  the  tone  of  thvir  schools  has 
impmved  since  their  boys  thus  learned  to 
sympathise  intelligently  witli  the  strug- 
gles of  the  poor.  Details  will  be  found 
in  the  Chwnh  of  l^n/jland  Year-Bonk 
{8.P.aK.,  2».  W.)'.  (See  alsoarticles  Uni- 
versity aETTl.ltMl(^T!^,PAlIPKREDUCATI  OK, 
Raiioku  8c|[iiou,  &c) 

pnnotnation. — It  is  important  to  ar- 
range our  words  carefully  if  we  desire  oar 
meaning  to  be  clear.  But  sometimes  the 
words  may  he  excellently  arranged,  and 
yet  it  may  be  difficult  to  decide  whether 
«  word  refers  to  the  one  before  It  ot  0\6 
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Wfnnning  of  a  iital«tui-iil.  A  siring  of 
words  all  (in  the  same  fuoLiiiK  ill  a.  aeuleuoe, 
whptlier  itiuftk  or  iu  pairs,  are  di^'iilt-d  up 
bj-  ikiiiititt  commu  when  there  tire  no  cou- 
juuctioua  em  ployed  to  link  them  to^eth^ir; 
4^9,  'We  huve.lost  in  him  a  i^d,  wise, 
tra«  and  loving  friend.  He  was  indeed 
kind  And  firm,  gentle  and  strong,  siinple 
aod  w-isi\'  If  a  word  or  phrase  of  mere 
•XpUnnlion,  an  interjection,  or  tlie  name 
of  the  prrxon  Kiiokf^n  to,  be  iiiserteit  Jn  n 
■entcnco,  it  will  of  cniirsn  l>i^  mfirke<l  o&' 
hy  commas.  Tln'sc  nrv  lh»  iiuiln  uses  of 
eonuuaa.  Whuti  a,  sUiUmteni  is  luiig,  luid 
ooutaina  nmii^  cIuusps  pIiKf  iJ  togi-ther  to 
thruw  li^-hlon  one  uiiother,  we  ahoU  uauallj 
find  that  we  wunt  a  stup  more  marked 
than  a  comma,  and  yet  not  so  marked  as 
*  full-stop.  The  stop  employed  in  such 
cases  is  the  svmlculun  ;  or,  if  in  addition 
>  Bligbtly  weightier  mark  be  required,  a 
mfon.  The  rfiwA  is  used  to  mark  that  the 
CODStmction  of  a  sentence  is  suddenly 
bvokeo  ;  or  in  a  long  parngni|ih  to  miirk 
'tlw  return  to  the  main  thread  of  the  state- 
aumt ;  or  to  draw  together  and  sum  up 
■U  that  precciles. 

The  following  are  good  exainples  of 
the  USB  of  mTniciihnt  and  tolam  :  '  Sloth 
nwkesall  thingsdiihcnlt,  hut  industry  all 
tJliogS  <«sy ;  and  lie  thut  ri.seth  late  must 
tl<ot  all  day,  and  xholl  iicarcre  overtake  his 
baiin«Mt  at  night.'  '  If  tliis  life  ia  un- 
bappy,  it  is  a  hunh-n  to  ua  which  it  is 
dimoult  to  bear;  if  it  is  in  every  respect 
happy,  it  is  dreadful  to  be  deprived  of  it : 
•D  tlwt,  iu  either  case,  tlie  result  is  the 
Hine;  (or  we  must  exist  in  anxiety  and 
ftppn^eusion.'  As  a  rule,  however,  colons 
are  nowadays  generally  replaced  by  full- 
atoja. 

As  examples  of  the  use  of  the  danh  the 
follow  log  will  bo  found  suggestive:  'Oh 
that  you  had  only— hut  why  i^ryover  sjiilt 
nilk  I '  '  The  flawa  and  fleuka  in  lili  cha- 
racter—for  even  the  Itert  of  uk  have  daws 
and  Hecks — I  do  not  earcto  discuss.'  '  He 
wept  niid  moaned ;  he  looked  iloloruus, 
and  nhuninvl  lii.t  friends ;  he  put  up  the 
shutters,  and  drvxHed  himself  in  hluck— 
tbia  «a«  what  he  called  "  showing  due 
IMpeet"' 

In  addition  to  tlie  iibave,  there  are  cer- 
tain other  marks  used— not  exactly  »laps, 
but  somcwhjit  of  tlieir  imtui'e — wluch  cor- 
rc«pon<I  rathiir  to  the  fanw  of  a  speaker 
tban  tn  his  jkium-s.  Thi-y  are  the  Jiote  qf 
tnUrrvgationfl/,  irhicli  marks  a  ifuestion  ; 
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tiie  note  of  Krelamrttion  (I),  which  marks 
surprise  or  excitement  ;  inverted  commas 
("  ' ),  which  toll  us  that  the  words  Iwtweiin 
them  are  borrowed  from  somewhere  else ; 
single  invrrted  emnmat  (' ')  sometimes  lii- 
dicate  that  the  sense,  not  the  wording,  is 
quoted.  lastly,  there  is  the  parentliegis  (  ), 
which  is  used  to  mark  off  entirety  from 
the  rest  of  the  sentence  some  explanatory 
word  or  phi-ase,  the  insertion  of  which 
clearness  soems  to  demand,  or  which  some 
association  or  feeling  prompts.  But  the 
jiarrTilhr.ai»  is  often  replacmt  by  a  counli^ 
of  dathcs,  as  will  be  seen  above  in  tills 
very  paragraph. 

Punisliment  is  aommonly  defined  as 
pain  or  auB'ering  inflicted  by  one  in  au- 
thonty,  and  as  the  c'onse<(uejice  of  soma 
oij'euce  or  violation  of  uoiumand.  The 
power  to  punish  is  essentially  involved  in 
what  we  call  authority.  The  control  of 
the  individual  by  the  community  is  carried 
out  by  a  system  of  commands  backed  by 
punishment;  whether  legal  penalties  exi- 
foreed  by  themagistrate,  or  social  penalties 
e.g.  loss  of  reputation  imposed  by  society 
for  extra-legal  ofTences,  The  question  of 
the  true  grounds  of  punishment  has  been 
much  discussed,  some  viewing  it  as  retri- 
butive, 01'  a  self- protective  reaction  of  the 
Gommunityagoinstan  injury;  others  laying 
emphasis  on  its  deterrent  function  in  rela- 
tion to  other  possible  offenders ;  othere, 
again,  insisting  on  its  ameliorative  or  re- 
formatory purpose  ill  relation  to  tlie  indi- 
vidual that  ia  punished.  What  has  been 
called  piedagogic  punishment,  that  is,  as 
inflicted  by  the  parent  or  other  governor 
of  tlie  child,  is  mainly  dealt  with  by 
etiucatioual  writers  on  its  reformatory 
side,  that  is,  as  a  means  of  correcting  and 
improving  a  f:*ulty  will  in  the  individiipl 
punished.  Difficult  problems  surround 
the  subject  of  punishment,  such  n»  the 
quostions;  What  cases  are  meet  for  punish- 
ment, what  are  the  most  suitable  kinds  of 
punishment,  and  how  can  the  degree  of 
punishment  be  best  proportioned  to  tho 
biult?  These  have  been  dealt  with  iu  a 
luminous  way  by  ISenthuiii  ;  and  though' 
his  principles  relate  primarily  to  punish- 
ment by  tho  State,  they  will  Iw  found  to 
haveanimportant  bearing  on  the  correction 
of  the  young.'  The  tendency  of  recent 
writers,  due  in  part  to  the  growth  of 
bumanitariunisni,  iu  part  to  <Ji«  \a&iKaA»i 

'  For  n  rtmiiM  «<  BenOim.m'K  ^m\'^,w»\\*\». 
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of  autiioritiea  like  Locke  and  Rousseao.  h&s 
beeu  to  attribute  le«H  value  to  puoisb men t 
OA  a  means  of  moral  ^ucation.  As  ah 
artillcial  stiniiilus,  ncv<i<vl  only  becnuse  the 

Sroppr  tDotivcK  which  impel  to  right  cou- 
uct  art!  weak,  puni.ihment  is  to  be  u»ed 
«ptirii]]^ly,  and  diqienscJ  with  lu  Bonn  as 
possible.  The  child  is  to  be  led  to  (vei  the 
natural  rtaiults  of  wrong  iictions,  e.g.  l!ie 
displeuaure,  or  loss  of  tlie  oonfidexice,  of  iU 
parent  or  teaclier.  to  be  a  cuSii-Juit  penalty. 
{See  art.  CoK&EgceNcEs,  Discifliki!  of.) 
It  is  seen,  too,  iu  connection  with  school 
discipline,  that  while  the  power  to  punish 
must  exist  and  be  recognised,  its  frequent 
exercise  is  apt  to  to  fruatrative  of  the 
teacher's  object.  An  ftflectiooRte  concern 
for  the  lenrner'K  good,  and  the  endeavour 
to  ftttmct,  rather  thun  repel,  him  to  scbout- 
work,  und  to  help  him  over  bis  ditliculties 
which  spritigs  out  of  such  a  concern,  will 
very  much  reduceuinuTO!H--r,  if  not  entirely 
eliminate  the  oycasious  for  punishment. 
Cf.  articles  Corporai.  Pusisumknt  and 
DisctPLiKB.  (iW  Locke,  I'liuvjhu.  §  43 
and  following;  Dain,  Education  a»  a  iicx- 
ence,  p.  Il4and following;  Thring,  T}i«ory 
and  Practirf- of  Ttacking,  ehifp.  xiii.;  Be- 
neke,  Er^irlmiiga-  iind  UntfrriehUUkTe, 
§  77  ;  Wnitu,  AVgem.  Pitdayoyik,  §  13.  and 
article  'Strafe' in  Behmid's  Eneyehjkulie.) 
PnpU-teaclier*.— The  Minutes  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  which,  in  1846, 
under  the  inspiration  of  Sir  James  Kay 
ShuttlewortJi,  then  chief  Becretary,  insti. 
tutedthe  'certificate  of  merit'  for  elemen- 
tnry  teuohers,  also  inaugurated  the  pupil- 
teacher  KyKtem  (imitatMl  from  Holland), 
osa  melius  of  ensuringafiucce&sion  of  such 
teachers,  and  of  supplying  nn  adei]uat« 
teucliiiig  staff  for  the  rapidly  increasing 
elenienlury  Bcliools.  The  latter  wa.s,  on 
the  surface,  the  most  presaing  need.  Pre- 
vious to  this  an  el^uientary  school  was 
Stalled  on  llu'  moTiitorial  nyaleni,  origintited 
by  LancftsU-r  and  Bell,  by  which  some  of 
the  older  and  more  proficient  scholars  of 
the  school  were  the  (sole)  assistants  of  the 
head  teacher.  These  monitors,  as  they 
were  called,  at  best  were  children  of  only 
thirteen  or  fourteen  yenrs  of  age,  and  con- 
stituted an  ever-shifting  body,  as  eftei,  aft^r 
ft  year  or  two's  work  in  that  capacity,  was 
removed  by  his  parents  and  sent  to  work. 
The  real  teaching  power  (beyond  mere 
rote-work)  of  such  n  stflff  a*  tiis  was  ob- 
riotthiy  of  tJie  poorest  kind,  1£,  hovreMer, 
these  ciiildren  could  l>v  odeauate  y»s^- 


niary  induootnents  be  attmct^^d  from  { 
ceeding  to  other  spheren  of  work,  in  i 
to  take  up  the  cairw  of  »  teacher  i 
nieans  of  livebhood,  tbu  school' 
staff  would  be  composed  of  ex'scho 
at  least  thirteen  ytATs  of  a^i?,  instead  I 
scholars  of  at  most  fourteen  years  of 
luid  thus  one  wrakiie&s,  Uiat  of  the  ext 
youtlifulness of  Uie Staff,  woold be] 
remedied.  The  euforcement  of  a  tcm^ 
apprenticesliip  would  remedy  the 
weakness.  It  was  to  replace  tii« 
torial  system  by  some  system  on  ths 
lines  that  the  Minutes  of  IK46est 
'pupil-teacher*.'  Ky  these  Minutes 
Conimitl«e  of  Council  ofTereil  Va  etr 
pupil-teacher  who^e  parents  orgnardiua 
consented  to  apprentice  him  (or  her)  fees 
term  of  years  (usually  five),  comtDendsf 
at  thirteen  years  of  age,  on  winittl  Mipwd 
of.  lOZ.  for  the  first  feorof  apprenticediMV 
rising  by  annual  {ncr«ment8  to  2W.  for  tM 
last  year.  The  p  upil -teacher  wss  reqnirad 
to  be  uf  ^'ood  character,  sad  to  owbb  fran 
a  respectable  home.  He  was  fotHicr  re- 
quired to  pass  an  examinatJoii  b«for«  bv 
MajeBty'sinBp«ctoratadmt8SJon,Midattlw 
end  of  each  year  of  apprenticeidiip.  He 
was  to  be  n  tcAcher,  assisting  the  head 
teacher  in  the  instruction  of  the  scholaB 
during  school  hours,  and  he  wrs  to  be  a 
pupil,  receiving  separate  instruction  txtm 
him  out  of  school  liours  for  ono  boor  and 
a  half  daily.  As  itn  inducnnent  to  tbt) 
liead  teacher  to  secure  good  condidaM* 
for  pujiil-teachersbip,  and  to  inxtract  lui 
pupil -teachers  efiiciently,  iJte  CommiltO 
of  Council  oHered  him  an  aoiniud  jfntiu^ 
of  3/.  to  il.  for  each  pupil -tetseher  wto 
passed  with  credit  t^e  examination  at  tto 
end  of  each  year  of  apprenticesbiix 

In  its  broad  features  the  pupif-teacbtf 
system  remains  to  this  day  in  the  Miw 
form  us  it  was  eetablisbod  by  tha  Uinata 
of  1846.  The  grants  from  GovenuDCBt 
on  behalf  of  pupil -teachers  are,  however, 
now  (since  Revised  Cwie,  l**6a)  paid  t* 
the  managers  of  the  school,  who  are  (ite 
to  make  their  own  terms  with  this,  «*  well 
as  with  every  other  part  of  the  school  rtaff. 
At  first  no  limit  was  placed  upMi  ii» 
number  of  pupil -teachers  which  a  ''••^ 
teacher  could  employ,  nor'U[>on  the  nuiab ' 
of  scholars  who  might  be  placed  under  I 
charge.  But  it  soon  l>eoaine  obvious  I 
there  were  limits  to  the  |>ro[iortion  vh 
tW  u.\ncn\\\t  of  unskilled  Ubour  of 
^^iX- iji3wAi«T%~va%  «£U9^  ^om^  iiudera 
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aces  beutr  to  thut  of  th^  skilled 
of  the  adult  teachers,  »inl  from  time 
tiiDfl  (since  1862)  the  Code  re^'ulatious 
.ve  limited  the  mimberof  pupil  ■t*ftcli era 
'homAy  be  employed  for  each  head  teacher 
adult  (certificikt.ed)  a&aistarit.  This  now 
Ib  nt  thre«  for  tlie  priocipivl  teacher, 
one  for  enuh  certificated  asaistuiit. 
ver,  the  age  at  which  tipprentioeship 
be  eommenoed  hua  been  raised  from 
in  to  fourl*^!!  years  of  nge,  and  the 
amber  of  scholars  whicli  (in  estimating 
luit  u  tJke  miDimum  acliool  atufT  retf  aired) 
considered  sufficient  for  u  pupil -teacher 
now  forty  in  «ver»>gB  attendance,  and 
ir  »  candidate  pupil -te«cher,  twenty. 

The  standard  of  attainmeDtA  required 
Bbe«hownliyattndidate«for  pupil-toach- 
nhip,  and  liy  jiujiittt'achera  at  the  end  of 
ft«h  ycur  of  apprenticeship,  has  been  gra- 
unlly  niiaed  by  aueeeKsive  codes,  and  now 
bindB  via  pass  in  Stjindaid  Vl  or  VII. 
It  the  three  denientary  suhji^cTts,  luid  two 
J  the  class  subjects  (km  art.  CortE),  of 
rliicll  Eiif^lish  muat  be  one.  The  rei^uire- 
senttt  for  eaoh  year  of  apprentieeslilp  are 
tid  down  in  Schedule  V.  of  the  Code,  and 
unbrace  English  gntoiDiar  and  coinposi* 
■an.  an thmf^tic  And  mathematics  (algebra 
indiguadrntics,  Euclid,  bk,i.,ii.),  geography, 
ftstory,  teaching,  all  of  which  are  obliga- 
vrysabjects.  and  ancientaud  modem  lau- 
Uages,  science, drawing,  and  music,  which 
n  optional.  The  '  Queen's  scholarship' 
niDinntion  (are  Training  op  Tkacuers) 
Mxeptcd  aa  ec|ui\-alcnt  to  the  examina- 
for  the  end  of  the  lost  year  of  appren- 
jce«hip.  On  jiassing  the  examination  the 
iup)l-t«*clier  acquires  tlie  right  to  obtniii 
jcftTs'  tmining  in  a  training  college, 
a  ooBt  to  the  country  of  7»  per  cent,  of 
!!  cxpi-iidiiure  on  hiti  behalf  (mc  Tbain- 
o  op  TEAcniina). 
The  efficient  instruction  of  the  pupil- 
icherH  (o  meet  the  reijuirementH  of  these 
u^  exauiinatiuiis  has  Ion;-  been  felt  to 
one  of  the  greatest  difhculties  inherent 
ti)0  9jiteia.  The  physical  strain  on 
ttkese  young  persons,  who,  either  before  or 
kfter  a  hard  day's  work  in  school,  have  to 
nppare  and  say  their  own  lessons,  has 
Wn  made  the  subject  of  repeated  auim* 
•drprsions,  and,  in  the  fiuM  of  the  obvious 
MwpreMure  to  which  they  have  beensoV 
jMtcd,  the  Departtn«nt  has  considerably 
ndiieod  llieir  hours  of  jnliour  in  school, 
*lueb  now  atAnd  «t  not  losa  thnn  three,  or 
■Hre  th*n  ax,  apoa  Miy  one  day,  aor  more 


than  twenty-five  hours  in  any  one  week. 
This  hiLi  t>iD  effect  of  releneing  the  pupil- 
leathers  from  school  work  for  one  half  day 
in  each  week,  besides  SatunUy.  Their 
own  instruction  must  occupy  at  least  live 
hours  per  week,  of  which  not  more  than 
tiiree  shall  l»e  part  of  one  day. 

But  under  the  moat  favoumble  circum- 
sbitices,  the  process  of  instructing  pupil- 
teachers  must  involve  a  great  waste  of 
power,  which  (except  in  purely  rural  dis- 
tricts) might  be  avoided.  Under  the  regu- 
lations detailed  above,  a  head  teacher  will 
have  his  three  or  four  pupil-teachers,  most 
probably  in  different  years  of  their  appren- 
ticeship, and  therefore,  though  perhaps 
studying  the  same  subject,  yet  studying 
difierent  stages  of  it,  In  another  school 
building  close  at  hand,  or  perhaps  in  an  ad- 
joining department  of  the  same  building, 
another  heafi  te/icher  is  doing  likewise. 
An  obvious  remedy  for  this  state  of  things 
Buggesta  itself  as  applicable  in  towns,  and 
that  is  the  groupingof  all  the  pupil -teachers 
from  all  the  scliools  witliin  a  given  radius 
into  a  central  building,  where  they  could 
be  organised  in  classes  according  to  subject 
and  year  of  apprenticeship — in  fact,  creat- 
ing apu|jil-teacher  college,  to  be  in  session 
for  from  five  to  ten  hours  each  week.  Tho 
proposal  thus  to  establbh  a  central  system 
of  instruction  of  pupil- teachers  woe  made 
by  the  London  and  other  School  Boards, 
and  met  witli  acceptance  from  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council,  who  modilied  their  re- 
gulations so  as  to  admit  of  a  pupil-teacher 
receiving  instruction  from  any  certiSoated 
teacher  or  other  qualified  teacher  approved 
by  them.  The  schemes  of  central  classes 
which  have  been  carried  out  by  the  School 
Boards  of  London,  Liverpool,  Binningham, 
and  other  towns  have  been  shown  in  prao- 
ticB  to  possess  other  advantages  besides 
the  saving  of  power  and  the  proper  grading 
of  the  pupil -teachers.  The  appointment 
of  one  organising  hewl,  or  director,  of  tliese 
classes,  witb  a  staff  of  teachers  (selected 
from  among  certificated  teachers  of  the 
School  Board)  who  ar«  specialty  qualified 
to  teach  each  subject,  gives  a  unity  of  aim 
to  the  work,  and  ensures  that  that  work 
shall  be  of  the  best,  and  be  equally  good 
throughout.  Byclassteachingandclasses- 
aminationsthe  pupil -teachers  can  measure 
their  relative  capacity  and  knowledge,  and 
thus  a  stimulus  avid  a.  w&t  «,Te  sm^^"**^ 
wliich  are  wnknowu  Mniiet  Wa  \TA\v\i'M^ 
nystom.     The  head  tefccVer  ol  ^"te  «^«A 
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»  not  nndi^limi^  be  relqued  from  a11 
rvsponiulMlifc^MiNni  hia  pupihtmcJieni, 
but  it  in  Ktill  h!H  duty  to  instruct  tli<!ni  i» 
the  art  o£  Uiauhinx  by  model  u.;id  criliciam 
Icasoiia,  wid  to  exi-mse  Lulortnl  supervi- 
aioD  over  tlie  lioirn*  li'ssona  prefjured  for 
the  ceotml  cUssea.  It  Ima  bt^ii  feui-ecl 
by  Eome  that  tlie  intimate  and  qui:i8t-pa- 

,a\  mlfttionship  between  head  teaebor 
d  pupil- tench pr  which  is  fostered  by  the 
individiml  syHtotn,  nnd  which  has  great 
v»1u«  in  prftiwici-  of  the  youthfulncss  of 
tlie  pufiil-trawher,  would  lin  weakened  by 
tlie  tentml  syatPin,  and  there  is  some 
ground  for  such  fears.  But  thu  answer  is 
thai  this  tie  has  Ijnen  already  considerably 
weakened  by  the  mode  of  setei'tiiig  i-un- 
didates  for  pupil-teacherahip,  which  La  ne- 
cessitated by  the  modern  conditions  under 
which  School  Boards  supply  their  schools 
with  adoquato  staff.  Candidates  me  no 
longer  necessarily  or  actually  taken  from 
the  mure  promising  scholars  of  the  school, 
nor  selected  by  the  head  teacher.  A  school 
in  a  poor  nnighboiirhood,  for  inatance, 
yields  no  eligible  canciiiUteit  at  itU.  Thf^n, 
again,  it  has  been  felt  uoclesi  ruble  to  re- 
cruit the  raiika  of  the  pupil -teachers  eji- 
tirely,  or  even  to  large  extent,  from  the 
class  thritusujillyiittendeiementiLrysc'liools, 
but  rather  to  ai-ek  for  recruits  from  among 
the  scholars  of  secondary  scIjooIb, 

The  difficulties  surrounding  the  wbole 
working  of  tlie  pupil -teacher  system,  tlie 
meagre  intellectual  results  accruing  from 
instruction  given  by  tiuch  young  and  un- 
skilled teachers,  tlie  disparity  between 
the  number  of  pupil-teachers  (28,000)  in- 
duced to  adopt  the  profession  of  teaching, 
to  the  number  with  any  real  aptitude  for 
teaching,  hiw  led  raanyeducationiststond- 
vocate  the  entire  abolition  of  the  (ystem. 

Pnrity  in  8chool>,— The  question  to 
be  treated  in  this  article  is  a  dilEcult  and 
delicaUi  one,  but  it  is  one  of  great  im. 
portance  in  connection  with  education. 
Tlie  subject  of  purity  is  one  that  needs 
constant  walch  fulness  on  the  pnrt  of  those 
ontrasted  with  the  care  of  tin?  young,  and 
it  is  a  cause  of  thankfulne^  that  they 
have  bociome  more  alive  to  the  existence 
of  dai4p?rs  connecU-d  with  it,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  guarding  against  them.  They 
have  U)  ileer  between  two  extremes  :  the 
carelessness  which  shuts  its  eyea  to  cWU 
ftnd  makes  no  attempt  to  counteract  tlitim, 
uid  tlie  overfusaiuess  which  never  dis- 
mistea  thtaa  from  its  thoughts,  but  sus- 


Cthem  at  all  tamea  and  eveiywl 
object  of  tills  artick-  ta  rather 
direct  Uie  att«Dtiou  to  poesuU« 
and  mention  safenn'^i^'*  tliat  h»ve 
tried,    than   to    pronooocv  ttay 
opinions, 

The  evil  of  impurity  exists  in  differait 
Hchools  in  different  forms,  which  cutMl 
\w  >^pokcn  of  in  nn  article  iiit«nd«il  fer 
giincral  reading.  Tho  following  dangmi 
however,  are  such  m*  may  be  menliNiad, 
and  arc  sometime*  ovi>rloobcd  :  the  niii- 
ing  of  tlic  young  of  wididy  itifTervnt  3p% 
in  the  same  sdiool ;  tho  uso  of  ann- 
purgated  editions  of  claaNioal  autbora  ;  tlw 
inti'uduction  into  a  acbool  tit  tiut  adncr- 
tiseiuents  of  quack -doctors,  or  o{  bad  pli»- 
togruphs  under  apparently  iuoooent  tilks. 
Precautions  may  be  taken  by  the  pronr 
arrnngemeuts  of  closetSi  laTatoriw^  bAthd 
above  all  of  dormitories.  It  is  *  aaiA 
disputed  question  whether  cubicles  or  ofiM 
dormit^ripA  are  the  greatest  proUMMM 
against  evil.  It  has  boi^n  suggested  M  a 
safeguard  against  the  introductMMl  of  hti 
printed  matter  into  schools  that  lh«  nvl- 
tideg  of  the  contents  of  thn  letter-bag 
should  always  pass  under  tlte  eye  of  tW 
master,  so  that  if  any  suspicious  docooKot 
appears  he  may  requim  the  pupil  to  ofNO 
it  in  his  presence  ;  in  tliie  way  iwnM  my 
da:igerous  attempts  against,  the  virtue  M 
boys  in  great  public  schools  have  been 
discovered.  Expurgatml  editions  of  ntttrij 
all  the  principal  ulaaaioat  autJiors  arc  pro- 
curable, and  are  generally  us«d  in  ino*t  ut 
the  higher  achools.  It  is  a  vexed  qaertM 
to  wlial'  extent  athletics  are  a  saft^natd 
and  help  against  the  vice  of  impurity. 

But,  after  aU,  if  a  low  uorsl  tone  pn- 
vaiUi  in  a  school  the  most  elabocate  pn- 
cautious  will  be  evaded ;  the  true  nf^ 
guard  is  the  maintenance  of  a  hif^i  nwftl 
standard  on  the  subject  of  purity.  Van- 
ous  means  towards  this  «nd  have  Iwai 
suggested  :^1.  A  warning  addreaaMl  by 
a  parent  to  his  child  before  he  cotw* 
school,  and  from  time  tA  time  ropeatoL 
2.  A  similar  warning  fromaawbter  wba 
the  buy  first  comes.  3.  Ocradoiud  ad- 
dresses from  a  master  to  his  whole  edKMl, 
or  to  certain  snclion.-i  of  it,  distribuled 
according  to  age  ;  this  lantliod,  Imwcvcr, 
is  ope:i  to  the  ubjoction  that  to  bojr*  of 
impure  mind  it  gives  occasion  for  KfM- 
ing  commenu  afterwards,  i.  In  Ctrardi 
schools,  warnings  at  the  auuon  of  Coofit- 
,  mation,  which  may  often  serve  to  radMK 
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li  boy,  but  mny  come  too  IMc  to  proscrre 
him  (rODi  oonbMnin»tion  ;  in  some  cn«e«  a 
iCnrd   coDtaining  n  njirt^iAl   promise  And 

KyvT  agiiuiit  Uiiit  particular  Kin  hnvo 
II  }riv#ti  lit  tlii.i  Hwison. 
A  coiiiniitt*o  of  h«nd  nnd  iissistunt 
IDAstera  from  si'litiotii  wliich  uri*  rt^pre- 
•eiit«d  a1  llje  Mead  Mtuiteni'  Coiifen^ncp, 
or  whifh  prepnre  for  tlioM  hcIiooIb,  liiia 
bMtQ  formed  under  tlie  aufipicM  of  the 
Chnmh  of  Knebnd  Purity  Society.  The 
committnr  in  1 8S8  Consisted  of  tlie  follow- 
ing li«»d  miut^rs  and  others  :— Rev.  O, 
C.  Bi'll  (MnrtlwTOiigl.) :  Mr.  H.  M,  Draper 
(Ijoekert  Pnrk  Sohool,  Hi-mi'l  Hemp- 
rtnad)  ;  R*v.  J.  T,  H.  I>it  Bmilfiy  (Assist- 
ant Master  at  WinohcjitrrOoMcBr) ;  Rev. 
J.  H.  Ed^ar  (Ti-niplii  Orovn  Sdiool,  East 
Sheen)  ;  Hon.  and  Rev.  E.  I^ytU-ltiiii 
(Aadfitant  Mimter  at  Eton) ;  Ba-v.  J. 
Roberts.>n  (Ilaileyburv) ;  Rt-v.Dr.Stokoe 
(KioK's  College  ScliooK  London) ;  Rev.  R. 
S.  T«bor  (CTieam)  ;  Rev.  J.  E.  C.  Well- 
don  (Hftrrow)  ;  Rev.  E.  C  Wickliam 
(Wollington),  (Cliairman) ;  Rep.  Dr.  Wood 
fWoodhridge)  ;  "Rev,  Dr.  Blore  (Inte  of 
tbp  King's  School,  Caut^rbury),  (Secre- 
tanr).  Tliity  hnvo  issued  a  printed  pup<^r 
vfaich  a  luaKter  may,  if  he  thinks  fit.  place 
IB  0)0  hands  of  n  parent  before  his  boy  is 
rncvirrd  into  the  school,  cfillin)^  his  atlen- 
tion  to  this  pnrt.iculnr  danger,  mid  tlia 
advisability  of  warning  his  boy  agninst  it. 
Tlwy  Imvp  iilxo  rifcunmended  books  giving 
netiil  hinlit  on  the  siihjpct  of  p«rity,_/*or 
&e  vtt  of  trac}irrr*  or  jiaTrnU — vii.  .S'rJiool- 
hoff  Morality -■  an  Addrrim  to  Mnthrrn,  by 
E.  C,  P.  ;  Letter  from  a  Hi>nd-Mi«ter, 
Pnritt/ the  Irne  Gvanl of  Maithond ;  Your 
Inninfft,  by  Rev.  Oeorge  Evcmrd  (price 
it.)  ;  3Iartii  Eilacatitm  of  l&«  Young,  by 
Dr.  Eliiabeth  Blackwi'll  ;  Paper  read  at 
the  Church  CongreiH.  1884,  by  (llip  lute) 
Rev.   E.   Thriiig ;    Marxxlity    in    Public 


Srhnoh,  by  tho  Vory  Rev.  Dr.  Butler,  lata 
Head-MFuiter of  Iln-tTOw  ;  Lr.tterfoa  had. 
Anon.  Copim  of  these  and  n  tlosniSed 
list  of  othor  boolcK  may  be  ohtaiu'^d  from 
the  C.E.P.8.,  1 1 1  Palace  Chauiber*,  West- 
minsUir,  S.W.  Th«  minimum  Bul>8cription 
to  the  Cenlrfl  Society  ia  5«.  Teaeliers 
should  notice  tlie  BmaJl  periodica.!  The 
Tanj/woni^  1»,  flrf.  aye*rpost  froo.  Handy 
papers  on  the  subject  liave  been  published 
also  by  the  White  Cross  Society  (n  list 
mny  he  obtained  from  Hatchnrd.s',  187 
Piccadilly,  or  from  the  secretary,  Mr.  J. 
S.  S.  Viiinl.  Museum  Close,  Oxford),  and 
by  the  Social  Purity  Alliancei  (secretary, 
Itev.  R.  A.  Bullen,  33  Vincent  Square, 
S.W.).  This  Alliance  admits  ladies  as 
members  tind  on  the  committee.  Mini- 
mum Bubncrintion  l«.  A  further  attempt 
ia  l>einK  wacfe  by  the  C.E.P.S.  to  form  a 
couiuiiltee  reprewiiting  classes  of  school* 
other  than  those  mentioned. 

In  the  diocese  of  Chichester  the  dio- 
cesan branch  of  the  C.E.P.S.  have  ndopt«d 
the  pUn  of  calling  together  from  time  to 
time  meetings  of  masters  of  all  elasnea 
of  schools  for  papers  nnd  discoasions  on 
purity.  In  general  it  maybeaaid  tliat  in 
many  directions  attention  is  being  called 
t«  this  question,  and  encouraging  efforts 
»ro  being  mado  to  promote  purity  in 
schools,  and  to  combat  nnd  repress  the 
opposiffl  vice.  In  connection  with  help- 
ing old  pupils,  whether  boys  or  girls, 
especially  those  leaving  villages  for  em- 
ployment elsewhere,  tnaihcrs  will  fin<l  it 
useful  to  communicnte  with  the  various 
centralising  institutions,  such  as  the  Yonng 
Men's  Fripndly  Society,  Oirls"  F.  8., 
Y.  M.  Christian  Association  (Esetflr  Hall, 
Strand,  W.C.I,  Central  Vigilance  Associa- 
tion, and  the  National  Vigilance  Associa- 
tion (267  Stran<l,  W.C). 


Q 


QamdriTimn.  St*  Middle  Ageb 
(Scnoou  or). 

Qneen't  Colleges  and  Royft.  TTni- 
Tenitj,  Ireland,    .sw  UmvRiurnKK, 

QQetn'R  S«boUnbip«.  Sm  Oebtifi- 
CAT«^  Teai^iieiw. 

QneBtion  and  Aaswer. — As  has  nt- 
rfsdy  brrn  pointful  out  in  the  article  on 
'  Oral   IiuUruction,'  one  of  the  teacher's 


primary  objects  in  putting  questions  to 
children  is  to  enable  him  tonsciTtain  what 
they  know  and  the  degree  of  development 
which  their  various  intellectual  facultie* 
have  reached.  ITntil  the  teacher  has  learnt 
this  ho  cannot  properly  proceed  either  to 
instruct  or  to  train.  At  tlie  sauie  time 
nnd  by  the  same  means  he  will  ascertain, 
ojid  luuke  evident  to  the  cldtd  hiuaelti 
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whatisKlinoet  u  important,  tij.  wh»t  the 
cliUd  does  not  know,  and  what  are  his 
inUi^ODciiptioiiB  aud  diificulties.  This  was 
ttiegi>ti«rulcharnctorof8oi:rat«3'<{Uestiou- 
ing.  Wheu  these  thingn  huvu  bnen  Hone, 
the  teachw  has  iient  to  oxi;it«  thu  oliild's 
curiufiity  and  intenat,  and  to  set  bis  facul- 
ties to  work;  in  other  worila,  to  iuduue  liim 
to  make  use  of  what  he  knowa,  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  lesson,  and  to  inaiutain 
that  activity.  Here  the  questions  should 
bu  Ntimulntivo,  and  suggestive  of  lines  and 
modes  of  tfiought  and  inquiry.  They 
sliould  also  serve  to  keep  the  teacher  in 
touvli  with  thu  pupil,  and  make  evident 
whether  tho  hitter  it  following  the  lesson, 
anil  if  so,  how  far.  There  are  dangers  to 
be  avoided  in  both  these  kinds  of  ques- 
tioning. By  the  former  (the  Hocrntit-)  the 
pupil  vfill  learn  that  many  tilings  are  not 
go  simple  as  he  had  thouglit,  and  Qiu.t  much 
which  he  thought  he  knew  he  does  not 
know.  There  is  great  danger  tliat  he  may 
grow  bewildered  and  diahearl^ned  in  uoii- 
sequence.  Oa,re,  therefore,  must  be  taken 
to  avoid  this.  It  will  be  enough  if  lie 
leams  somewhat  of  the  value  of  si:rapa- 
lous  accuracy,  and  of  the  ra^ieas  of  gene- 
ralising without  sufficient  facts,  and  dog- 
matising without  sullicient  cousideratton. 
In  the  second  case  there  is  danger  of  urent- 
ing  too  great  surprise  and  wonderment,  of 
raising  undue  expectations,  of  running  off 
on  side  issuHS,of  over-stimulation  andover- 
suggestion.  We  do  not  want  the  child  to 
depend  too  muchon  external  stimulus,  nor 
should  we  interfere  too  far  with  its  self' 
activity.  Care  again  is  manifestly  needed 
here.  It  will  he  readily  seen  that  ques< 
tiona  should  be  simply  worded,  perfectly 
clear  and  unambiguous  in  meaning,  and 
as  brielly  expressed  as  possible,  so  that 
they  may  be  quickly  grasped  and  easily 
borne  in  mind.  They  should  never  sug- 
gest their  own  answers.  It  is  rarely  wise 
to  ask  questions  which  can  be  answered  by 
a  mere 'yes'  or 'no';  and  to  make  an  asser- 
tion tuid  leave  tlie  pupil  to  till  up  the  last 
word,  is  a  bad  phin ;  nor  should  tlie  ques- 
tions b»  such,  OS  a  rule,  as  can  be  answered 
by  a  broken,  incomplete  sentence,  or  by  a 
single  disconnected  word.  Answers  of  this 
kind  should  not  l>e  occejited.  (Questions 
should  not  ))e  too  wide  and  comprehen- 
Bive,  AS  '  What  happened  in  tlie  reign  of 
Elizabeth  1 '  but  ddinitn  and  directed  to  a 


point ;  fiscally  and  naturally  oonnrctwl, 
both  with  the  answer  joat  given  and  with 
previous  que-stions  and  those  which  am  ta 
follow ;  connected   also  with   the  ^enenl 
aim  of  the  lesson.     In  general  th«  quo- 
tion  'Whyl'  should  be  u^ed  with  («utioa. 
It  is  liable  in  many  casoe  to  lead  toauiw«n 
very  incomplete,  or  to  oier«  guesiuiig  ;  in 
fact,  it  frequently  asks  for  more  tluui  a 
teacher  can   reasonably  expect   to  hat* 
answered.     Questions  should  be  w«ll  dis- 
tributed throughout  a  class,  atid  collActira 
answering  allowed  as  BparingI/  KS  pcMuUtt 
As  a  rule,  when  the  questions  refer  to  port 
work  and  to  the  general  theme  of  tiie 
lesson  they  may  be  answered  cotkctiTcIj ; 
but  they  should  not  be  so  answered  when 
theyare  used  to  eiiicitlate  a  partioularpoiiil 
or  to  work  out  a  purticulur  argument.  Tte 
teacher  will  find  it  agreat  help  whew  (ram- 
tng  his  questions  to  imagine  the  aD*v«r* 
which  may  be  fairly  given  to  theui  to  bt 
written  out  consecutively.  WheusowritK* 
they  should  form  an  intelligible,  logicallj 
connected  outline  of  the  lesson,    li  a  ques- 
tion fails  to  get  an  answer,  put  the  inquiry 
ia  another  way,  or  break  up  the  queitiao 
into  a  string  of  simpler  questions  iMdinf 
up  t4>  the  original  iuquiry.    If  th0  clui 
remains  obstinately  dumb,  or  theaniwrti 
are  random  and  foolish,  then  the  disdphM 
is  wrong  somewhere,  or  the  class  hat  not 
.  been  interested,  or  the  matter  in  band  it 
entirely  beyond  them.     Oft«n,  howcTtf, 
a  pupil's  bad  answer  ia  a  teacher's  oppw- 
t  unity —not  for '  scoring  oS*thecl«liDi{iieD^ 
which  is  usually  unwise — but  for  pro*in( 
Ilia  point  by  logically  working  out  tli 
wrong  auswer  and  showing  its  unti^nablD- 
uoss.      It  is  of  course  unnecessary  to  stiM 
that  a  fiupil'e  questions,  as  long  b« 
are  fairly  to  tlie  point  and  fairly  re 
abli?,  should  receive  <lue  attention ;  ii»detdi 
if  no  questions  are  asked  by  the  pu| 
may  be  sure  that  they  are  not 
But  if  tlie  questions  are 
random,  or  foolisli,  it  is  better  to  leavet 
answering  of  them  to  tlie  end  of  the 
by  which  time  tliey  will  have 
themselves,  or  have  been  seen  to  be 
less,  or  may  be  dealt  with  aa  diaordcrl;> 
From  wliut  has  been  said  it  will  be  tmor^ 
fest  that  bauka  written  in  the  form  of 
tion  and  answer  are  useless.    For 
anvination  questions  W*  Vjvl  YoCK ', 
icHlUn  queatiotis  me  ExAHtKATioics. 


Bagt^  Schnola.  which  in  Tyindon  owe 
r  existi'iiee  chiefly  to  tl»  e^ertionn  of 
wventh  Earl  of  Shaftesliury.  when 
J  AMtir  {gw  Biograpfiies,  bj-E.  Hod- 
1886.  Ouwll  ic  Co..  3S».,  or  7:  6d.; 
T.  PiVe,  1884,  Partridne  A  Co..  1«. ; 
John  Kirton,  1886.  Ward  &  Lock, 
W),  have  for  thpir  object  the  eduai- 
uaA  benHit  of  the  roost  indige'iit  poor 
II  »«f*-  The  Rngpid  School  Union. 
I  which  the  Lnnflon  schools  (^nerally 
■ffiliftted,  has  ita  heiu] quarters  at 
t«r  HaII  (Stmnd,  W.C.,  John  Kirk. 
I.  Prom  tlie  bottinning,  in  1844,  till 
liwth,  Xyird  Shaftenbur}/  wm  president. 
obJBcis  of  the  Union  nrc  (I)  to  ttsm'st 
vidua]  ■ohools  by  money  jirnnta  ; 
)0  collect  Rnd  disseminiitc  inforrantion 
I  aa  t*ftcliers  can  utilise,  nnd  to  enlist 
KVO])* ration  of  the  public  ;  nnd  (.1)  by 
ns  of  special  visitations,  ic,  to  take 
oe  of  progress  made,  and  to  si]KK''^t 
rov«ment«  in  the  inana^metit  of  the 
ola  and  their  miaaion  branclies.  Rp- 
IBS  tcaehinj;  has  to  be  given  in  all  the 
<A»  UKriiit/id,  thp  Authorised  Vpraion  of 
Scriptures  used,  and  the  inatructian 
b  befnip. 

tftgtwl  schools  are  generally  supposed 
(ve  had  their  origin  in  Scotland  ;  but 
•ugh  not  nt  first  known  us  such,  in- 
ttons  eiftotly  corresponding  to  those 
Moently  rrcognised  as  th.ks^  schools 
n>ttnd«d  in  London  by  the  quondam 
er,  Thomas  Cninfiekl  (see  Life,  Tke 
d  ChrUtian..  R.  T.  8,.  1».  M.).  and 
ermany  by  John  Falk.  of  whom  some 
ant  was  published  at  Weimar  in  1 868, 
»  refepwioM  to  the  man  and  his  work 
r  in  the  Life  of  the  German  publisher, 
erick  Perth  iw.  Theae  men  wore 
ly  pioneers,  howi-ver.  Even  the  work 
nrnced  bv  RolM-rt  Rjiikes  (imo  Itio- 
biok  bv  Greuory,  Hodder  .t  Sl^onj-h- 
1877. '2«.  6rf.  :  Paiton  Hood,  n« 
the  hook,  nnd  thir  T'o-^hfr,  Sunday 
ol  Union.  1880,  2*.  G</.)  at  Gloucester 
VTTjr  Kimilar  in  ehnracter  ;  while  the 
ini  which  Cowpcr  gives  of  street- 
rw>  at  Olney  shows  that  such  clnswis 
d  haTc  been  essentially  what  has  come 
:  known  aa  ot  tbn  '  ragged '  type, 
ohn  Falk.  17158-1826.  who  has  been 
i  thf!  origin*!  '  n»Kg«d-school  ni*«tw,' 
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WBS  both  an  exemplar  in  his  railing  and 
an  enthusiast.  At  the  close  of  the  great 
European  war,  the  natarully  grwit  ntim- 
bera  of  soldiers'  orphans  in  a  ahockingcon- 
dition  attracted  Palk's  attention.  In8t«ad 
of  allowitti;  them  to  lapse  into  crime  and  to 
611  the  prisons,  Falk  attempted  to  give  them 
a  belter  kind  of  discipline.  a,nd  with  such 
succpHs  that  he  could  soon  say:  'The chil- 
dren nf  robbers  and  murderera  sing  psalms 
and  pray  ;  bo3'8  are  making  locks  out  of 
the  insi:)ting  iron  which  was  destined  for 
their  hands  and  feet ;  and  am  building 
houses  which  they  formerly  delighted  to 
break  open.  .  . .  Where  chains  and  stocks, 
the  tixsh  and  the  prison,  were  powerltiss, 
liov.  comes  off  viotoriouH.*  This  famous 
saying  ts  the  key  to  the  ra(^^  school 
method. 

Some  years  before,  Craafi«ld  had  com- 
menced work  in  the  slums  of  South 
London,  and  the  Camberwell  Ragged 
.School  Mission,  Toulon  Street.  S.E.,  is  n 
continuation  of  his  labours.  Later  on, 
came  the  operations  at  Aberdeen  and 
Edinfcurah,  which  interested  the  Queen 
and  Prince  Consort,.  Thomas  Guthrie's 
Pha  for  Rnggfil  Sr.hnoh  drew  forth  an 
encomium  from  Lord  Jeffrey,  and  ap- 
peared in  1S47.  This  was  followed  tea 
years  later  by  TVm  CUij  :  tts  Sing  and  it* 
Snrrowg;  and  in  18G0  by  S''.edtinw.  aitd 
Harvest.  A  ragged  school  was  opened 
in  Rome  soon  after  the  political  clianges 
of  1870. 

The  pioneers  of  forty  years  ago  devoted 
their  energies  chiefly  to  the  establiahment 
of  day-schools  -.  but  at  present,  conse- 
quent upon  the  development  of  the  work 
of  School  Boards,  set  in  motion  by  tho 
Act  of  1870,  they  are  becoming  more  and 
more  a  necessary  supplementary  agency 
to  the  work  undertaken  by  the  State,  Li- 
creased  attention  is  not  only  being  given 
to  religious  teaching  on  the  Sabbath,  but, 
by  means  of  a  nuniber  of  parental  agen- 
cies which  are  maintained  throughout  the 
week,  endeavours  are  made  to  educate  the 
whole  moral  nature  nf  the  children.  It  is 
also  sought  to  maintnin  a  hold  on  elder 
scholars  who  are  above  school  age:,  in  ad- 
dition to  a  large  amount  of  adult  work. 
There  were  in  1888  regularly  gathered 
week  by  week  at  least   48,000  ehildTita. 
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in  the  23?  ragged  Suiul»y  wliools  of 
London  ;  unil  Uii.i  fact  lUuue  bIiows  wh^ 
they  can  nov«r  altax«th«r  bs  Buperedcled 
by  Board  Mhoola.  TlieUmveratieaSettle- 
niftnts  (9-f-)  "'T^  extensions  of  the  idea  (gt* 
artiolM  Padpkr  EDUCAnoN,  Wajw,  *c.). 
Tjrpical  Mbools,  in  adrlition  to  thonn 
afraiMly  m«Dtion«d,  would  bn  fount]  At 
8nrtnon  Lane.  Livcrpoo!  Iti«ii,  Tslinnton  ; 
Ogl«  Mews,  Folny  Strrait,  Portkiul  Pluoe, 
W. ;  Georp"  Yuril,  lUgh  Stn^rt,  WliiU- 


speoinlly  intAnded  to  promote  th<! 
i»K  or  iniprovement  of  unxuitttble  mI 
houHOs.  TJie  buiUliugi  were  exempted  tnP 
rat««  aboui  twenty  years  egou   The  f 
r&l   results  of  ragged-scbool     tiper»l 
were  summed  up  t^  tlie  late  Lord  _ 

bury  when  he  said  that  the  fnion  hit 
up  to  that  time  boon  instramentel  iu  mf- 
ing  300,000  chilrlrrtn  from  lapung  inlo 
course*  of  crimi\ 

While  it  will  be  imnowblo  to  gife  a 


chapel ;  King  Rilwiird  StrM-t,  Bpitalilelds ;    compteUi  bibliogmphv  of  tho  Hubjfict,  nwo- 


Christ  Chiirnh,  Watney  Street,  E. ;  St. 
Tbomas'e,  Wntertoo  Road  ;  Field  lAae, 
Vine  Street,  ClerkHnwell,  ic,  Jie. 

The  modem  ragged  school  has  deve- 
loped many  varied  agencies.  Thus,  the 
first  Bhoiiblttok  Brigade  was  founded  by 
Mr.  J.  Maogregor  ('  Rob  Roy '),  in  IS.'iI  ; 
and  in  Lomfoii  alon<?  in  ISSf*  there  weio 
bfitweeti  300  and  400  Ws  who  found  rm- 
ploymsnl  (Central  Red  Brigade,  Saffron 
HilL  Holboni),  whose  earnings  were  about 
11,000?.  »  year.  Mr.  W.  J.  OMiimn'a 
work  at  Coat<'ra'  llnll,  High  Street,  Hos- 
ton,  which  has  vastly  helpeil  the  streot- 
vetulors  ;  Mr.  George  Hatlou's  striking 
•ervioe  in  the  reulaiuation  of  thieves, 
Brooke  Stny^t,  Holbom,  and  hranchps  in 
St.  Gilea's  ;  Mr.  Chiirrington's  Hall  (Mile 
End  Road),  for  sisitini;  6,000  persons,  with 
ooffee-palapi-,  liook-Kiloon,  and  recreation 
rooms  attaehwl ;  ami  Dr.  Bamardo's  ex- 
tensile opr.mLionii  in  the  rescue  of  desti- 
tute children  (Stepney  Causeway  and 
branches),  not  to  mention  many  others 
(nee  articlii  WaIFs  asd  Stratb),  arc  nil 
developments  of  the  many-sided  raggod- 
school  entorpriBC.  Indeed,  the  hrnnuhes 
which  the  original  tree  hna  put  forth  are 
very  numerous,  e,g,  industrial  r  I  asses, 
evening  recrealion  rooms,  mihiol  exhibi- 
tions, summer  holidays  at  suitably  ap- 
pointed country  liomos,  clubn  for  the 
encouraxement  of  thrift,  libraries,  jwnny 
banks,  breakfasLH  and  dinners  for  children 
in  wint*r.  Sunilny  monting  breakfasts  for 
thn  tlenlitute,  Ao.  The  history  of  any 
school  in  London  can  be  learned  at  Exeter 
Hall,  Strand,  whi-re  aUo  ii,  cri[ii|>t«te  list 
of  the  Bobools  pan  he  luid.  Large  towns, 
such  na  Glasgow,  Liverpool.  iMani-'hester, 
Ac.,  have  unions  of  their  own,  and  there 
an  fnw  of  the  larger  provincial  towns 
without  one  or  more  ragged  schools. 

Ragged  schools  are  still  being  rapidly 
adapted  to   the  altered  circumstiwcefc  ol 


tion  may  bo  made  of  the  annual  rolimisi 
of  the  Bag^fd  School  Vnian  3faya:im 
(Kent  ii  Ca,  2*.  <W.,  1849-75),  in  which 
articles  on  the  aootal,  politioal,  and  idi- 
gious  aspect  of  raKged -school  irafW^ 
may  be  foiind.  Tkt  Qttartarly  Rwi 
(12  vols.,  1376-87)  b  a  contiunauon  li 
the  above  ;  and  a  new  series,  /»  Hi* 
Ifamt,  was  commenced  in  1S98  (J.  F. 
8hnw  it:  Co.,  one  penny  monthly).  Sn 
also  Report  of  Conforonoc  in  1SS3  ;  alto 
Ri^[>ort  of  the  proceeding*  on  I^ord  Shaf  tet- 
burv's  SOth  birthday  (R.  S.  U..  Sirand. 
W.C.).  Pike's  Pill/  /or  iKe  /'ariafciny 
(Clarke  k  Co.,  1885,  Sir.  6<^.)  devuribm  tb* 
work  at  sevwal  oentreei.  Satfittg  U>  Ou 
IhUrmoal  fHodder  k  Stouglilon,  l$3a, 
2a.  ?iil.)  deals  with  work  in  St.  Giles's  and 
nnioiig  thieves,  Sre  also  7"4t  HaivtxU  «f 
Utr  Ciiy,  by  Pearl  Fisher,  3*.  6(f.  (J.  F.  Shaw 
k  0».)  ;  Steotleetiom  of  John  Patmd* 
(Williams  k  Xorgate,  1884,  .V) 

Baikea,  Robert  (1736-1811),  ttw 
founder  of  Sunday  i^chools  (o.v-),  was  a 
native  of  Bristol,  and  proprietor  of  tha 
GtinijMtUir  Jourtuil.  Actuated  by  a  dean 
to  eradicate  ignorance  and  vice,  which  be 
found  rampant  in  the  immediate  vicini^ 
of  the  local  gaol  of  his  native  city,  lie  lie- 
termined  to  trace  the  moral  malady  to  its 
primitive  sourer.  He  discovered  tJial  in 
early  lifpr  the  education  of  those  whom  b» 
found  the  inULitesof  gn^ds  had  been  tottll^ 
neglicteil ;  thatth'^yhnd  never  reeeivelanj 
mRntnl  or  religious  inxtnictioD  ;  and  ats 
natural  consec^uence  hn  ivas  led  to  infer 
that  succeeding  generations  if  trained  i* 
ei[unl  ignoiunce  would  pmlmbly  prort 
e<iually  vicious.    Childrrn  at  a  tender  ip 

'  were  sent  to  work  on  week  days,  and  Star 
days  wpre  ilevoUsil  wholly  to  wick«liK» 
He  deU-nnined,  if  noMible,  to  chnck  lUl 
sUitc  of  maltera.  In  1780  be  nude  i» 
first  attempt  at  a  Sunday  kJiooI,  aad  >> 

\w]aTva'wtOL«n«diomtidenbloattentioa.  Ftf 
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Uvely  «Dgnged  in  Uie  ]iramation  of  the  ' 
jndertaking,  sod  he  lived  to  witness  Jta 
^tenaiou  tbrougliout  Kiiglund.  A  statufi 
hs  erects  to  his  memory  ou  the  Tliamea 
InibADkmeDt  on  the  occasion  of  the  cele- 
(ration  of  the  Sunday  Sdioois  Centenary 

Bamai,  Peter.  S'.'  REFORMA-noir. 
I  Bates  (School  Board).— Board  schools 
ire  supported  pnrllj-  hjOnvernmpntgmnts 
Jo.i'.),  pirtty  by  school  fpen  paid  by  the 
inildrDn,  And  partly  by  the  lo<!iil  School 
Bottrd  mtes,  Mr.  Forster,  in  introdu«iog 
9m  Bdne&tian  Aut  of  ISTO,  express<>d  the 
Iptnion  that  the  udmiuiBtratioii  of  that 
tieaaare  would  not  impose  upon  the  rate- 
pajen  s  heavier  burden  than  an  avemge 
rat«  of  3(J.  in  the  poimd.  Tliis  estimate 
Ih  frequently  quoted  by  adverse  critics  of 
School  BoaH  finance.  Mr.  Forster,  how- 
BTer,aft«r  Kome  oxperienco  of  the  working 
nf  the  Act,  ndmittci)  that  when  he  formed 
^  Mrtirnftt^i  of  thn  3fl.  rate  he-  had  nt  tile 
WiDfi  timn  gn-utly  uiider-estimntcd  the 
Ideational  destilution  of  the  country,  of 
HBoh  he  hud  formed  no  adequate  idea 
^nO  aft«r  tlie  A<?t  came  into  ofieratiou. 
Thn  averuB"  School  Bounl  rate  in  England 
in  1885-^6  waa  7d.;  in  1SS4-85  it  wag 
6-W: ;  in  1883-84,  &-M.  ;  m  that  in  three 
fekn  the  increase  was  -Til.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  the  average  number  of  chil- 
dren attending  Board  schools  increased  by 
130,132.  ThotoUlexpenditure  in  1880-87 
for  School  Boani  pm-jMsee  in  England 
•mounted  to  5,l24,GCi;.  Of  this  total 
2,442,31i(.,  or  47i  percent,,  was  raised 
out  of  the  local  rates. 

Batich.  Wolfgraitg  (from  Rntirhivt, 
the  latinised  form  of  /f-itk^).  (iriTl-lfiSS), 
it  well  known  for  his  plan  of  Caching  lan- 
guage, which  crcntiv]  so  much  interest  in 
Qermany  and  elsewhere  at  the  time  of  its 
publication.  The  following  are  some  of 
the  gennrnl  principles  or  maxima  on  which 
Katke  based  hix  practice.  They  are  highly 
miggektjre,  but  must  lie  given  here  with- 
tnA  comment'.  I.  Everything  after  the 
crdor  and  coune  of  nature.  2.  Only  one 
thing  at  a  time.  3.  One  thing  should  be 
oft«n  repeuti^d.  i.  Everytliini^  first  in  the 
mother  tongue.  5.  Everything  without 
CompuUion.  C,  Nolliing  should  be  learut 
W  rat«  ;  if  thorou}!hly  understood  and 
titiule  familiar  a  thing  will  be  remembered, 
W  far  aa  it  is  necessary  to  remember  it, 
^thout  role-leaniin^.  7.  Due  time  should 
'b(B  mDowMifar  rtwrtrntioti,  and  there  should 


be  breaks  between  lessons.      8.    Mutual 
conformity  (of  method)  in  everything,  e.g. 
all  grammars  should  lie  on  the  same  plan, 
and  universal  graniniftr  sliould  be  learnt 
in  connection  wltli   the  modern  tongue. 
9.  First  the  thing  itself,  and  afterwards 
what  explains  the  thing— e.g.  first  the 
material  for  a  rule,  and  then  the  rule  ;  or 
again,  first  a  circle  exhibited,  and  then  ita 
propertiesanddefinitions.     10.  EverythiD|; 
by  experiment  and  analysis.     It  has  been 
thi?  way  with  some  to  laugh  at  Ratke  and 
to  call  liim  a  charlatan.     But  Ratbe  was 
no  fool.      On  the  contrary,  he  was  full  of 
inaight  and  originality,  and  possesseil  somo 
of  the  very  highest  qualities  of  a  skilful 
teacher.     (See  Dr.  Heniy  Barnard's  Ger- 
7imn  T'-'ii-lir.rR  niid  EducUors.) 
Ratio  Studiorum.     Se«  JestriTs. 
Kannier,   Karl   Oeorg  von  {b.  1783, 
d.  ]f*6S), — An  eminent  German  writer  on 
piediigogy,  as  well  as  on  geology  and  geo- 
graphy.    While  studying  in  Paris  in  1^08 
ho  becuTiie  ficquainttd  with   the  writings 
of  Festalozxi,  and  wiis  so  much  struck  with 
the  imjiroved  method  that  reformer  was 
introducing   in    teaching   that    he    aban- 
doned the  mineralogical  and  other  scien- 
tific studies  he  had  up  to  that  year  been 
pursuing,  and  proceedct!  din-ct  from  the 
French  capital  to  Iserten,  where  he  acted 
as  voluntary  assistant  in   Pe?,talow.i's  es- 
tablishment from  October  1808  to  April 
1809.    He  then  returned  to  Germany  with 
hia  enthusiasm  somewhat  sobered,  but  ever 
afterwards  devoted  a  large  share  of  atten- 
tion t:0  ed\icationa!  affairs.     He  was  pi'O- 
feasor  of   geology,    natural    history,    Ac, 
successively  at  Breslau,  Halle,  and  Erlan- 
gen,  at  which  last  place  he  died.    The  four 
yenra  from  1823  to  1827  he  spent  as  assis- 
tant to  Dittniar  at  his  educational  esta- 
bli^hinent  at   Nuremberg,  wliere  he  also 
founded  an  institution  for  the  rescue  and  , 
education  of   orphan   and  deserted  hc^  ' 
He  was  the  author  of  numerous  writings 
on  sevei'al  departments  of  the  natural  sci- 
ences, especially  geology,  geography,  and 
geognosy,  but  his  must  important  work 
was   his    Gf»rkichl«   d/^r    Pdda^offik    vom 
Wifdfmn/btu/ien   klnimnchi^  SCudien  hit 
ail/  HnsfTf-  Znt,  originally  published  iu 
three  volumes  between   1843  and  1851. 
In  IS77  a  fifth  edition  appetvred  in  four 
volumes.    This  is  one  of  the  mo".t  valuable 
treatises  ovor   pttVi\iB\\oA  to  VW  ^itwmasv 
langua^  on  the  aaV»j*«t  'A  ien.\i  -wiSiviiwA 
hfijt  been  trans\fct«A  wto  Tf.Ti^\*v  ■«»*»* 


the  title  of  Ilistory  of  Ptttlagogy  /rom  the 
Jtrvivitl  of  Clasgical  .StudiM  iloum  to  ot^ 
own  7'inie».  Although  §oiaewfaaC  one- 
8iile<i  in  denling  with  iheologicsJ  matters, 
Von  Kairnipr's  trcfitisc  in  the  ninin  shows 
such  sound  jiidgnK^nt  and  contAins  siich 
nuniproiis  quotations  from  originnl  dtHni- 
ments  niid  the  older  writers  thiit  it  iiiuirt 
long  remain  ii  stamhiril  work  on  im-du- 
gogy.  TliH  spction  on  Die  Ersifhung 
<Ur  Madchirn  (eduuHtion  (if  gii'ls)  was  jjub- 
liahed  sepurntety  in  1859,  re«chiu^  a  ihml 
edition  in  1868.  The  chapt«rsoa  DmUfiher 
Vnlerrie-ht  (German  in8truction)were  also 
editjifl  nnd  published  ns  n  sepArnt*  work 
by  the  uuthor'a  son,  Rudolph  vnn  Rnuiner 
(i.  181A,cC.  1K75),  profpssorof  theUermao 
Inn^un^  and  litpriitiire  nt  Erhingen.  The 
mi  to  biography  o(  Kjirl  von  Rjiumer  (K. 
r.  Raumnr'K  Lflifri,  mm  ilim  teUnt  rraihU) 
WHS  also  publisfied  aft«r  the  author's  deiLth 
in  18GG.  Priedrii'li  von  Rauiner,  the  tiele- 
brat«d  historian  (b.  1781.  d.  1S73),  was  a 
brother  of  Karl  von  Roumer. 

Reader  (TJniversity). — A  university 
reader  is  praotically  a  jirofessor  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  Readerships  are  out- 
comes of  the  Inat  Commission.  Tlie  stipend 
iagenernlty  about  iWl.  a  year,  the  common 
funds  being  supplied  by  a  kind  of  college 
income  tax.  For  njimes  and  details  ect 
"University  C.ilendars. 

Eeading. — Reading  'is the  art  of  pro- 
nouncing words  at  xlght  of  their  visible 
chnrftcters '  (Bain)  ;  the  process  of  '  learn- 
ing to  reiKjgiiise  in  written  atgns  words 
which  are  already  familiar  to  the  learner 
in  spoken  language'  (Cmrie),  The  eye 
and  the  ear  of  the  pupil  must  be  exercised 
together  on  the  fumis  and  sounds  of  letters 
and  words  ;  and  at  ttn  early  stage  the  sense 
of  the  matter  will  come  in  aid  of  the  sheer 
efibrta  of  memory  to  retain  the  discrimina- 
tions of  eye  and  ear.  Certjiin  general 
preliminary  conditions  are  accepted  by 
most  theorists  : — (1)  Before  l>eginning  to 
read  the  child  should  have  considerable 
practice  and  fanility  of  distinct  enuncia- 
tion of  the  vocabulary  of  uarly  childliood  ; 

(2)  the  (irst  rending  lensons  ought  to  he 
formed  from  mutter  nnd  wonis  within  the 
child's  famdiar  knowledge  and  experience  ; 

(3)  they  sJiould  lie  composed  of  complete 
sentt'ocf^,  precisely  us  the  s|>oken  languuL^e 
which  the  child  knows  consists  of  complete 
sentj^nceji.  But  at  this  point  the  general 
agreement  cmses,  and  there  is  a  division 
of  methods. 


I.  Tht  Atpkaketie  Jf«rt«/.— This 
thod  is  so  called  *  because  it 
the  sound  of  a  word  with  it«  sign 
the  medium  of  the  series  of  its  iei 
names,  taken  either  collectively  or 
bicnliy.'  The  alpha hrt  is  lirst  tftkea 
The  lirst  act  is  to  distinguish  the  I 
by  the  eye,  and  esgiecially  to  discHmi 
sucli  as  arc  nearly  alike — a  proc»w  »hi(i 
is  eflectivelv  helped  forward  by  writingor 
drawing.  Concurrently  with  this  procM' 
ing  the  child  conneota  with  tho  prailcd 
characters  or  letters  their  iianto,  or  tmiI 
representations.  The  practice  of  (pTng 
the  child  sniftll  tablets,  eaob  of  whidi  1m 
a  letter  on  one  side  and  a  figure  (of  a  vdl- 
known  animal  or  other  object  wfaoseosMi 
coramencea  with  that  letter)  on  the  oihtr, 
is  of  ancient  origin,  t^uintilian  '  recOfD- 
nietids  the  use  of  letters  in  irorr,  whick 
children  titke  pleasure  in  handling,  sceinf^ 
and  naming' (Coiapayre's  //Vrfwry  o^/*«- 
dtH/oyy,  transl.  by  Profeesor  W.  H.  Pajn^ 
p.  49),  St,  Jerome  similarly  writai: 
'Put  into  the  hands  of  Pauta  letten  in 
wood  or  in  ivory,  and  teach  her  tlte  nuM 
of  them.  She  will  thus  learn  white  play- 
ing. Bat  it  will  not  suffice  to  have  btr 
merely  memorize  the  names  of  the  lettoi, 
and  call  them  in  succession  as  Uiey  ataad 
in  the  alphabet.  You  should  often  mil 
them,  putting  the  last  first,  and  tJie  lint 
in  the  middle.  Induce  her  to  oouitrict 
words  by  offering  her  a  prise,  or  by  giving 
her,  as  a  reward,  what  ordinarily  pleaMi 
children  of  her  age.  Let  hei*  have  com- 
panione,  so  that  the  comniendatioo  ihi 
may  receive  may  excite  in  her  the  fueling 
of  emulation  '  (t^'(/.  p.  67).  F.mmnus  men- 
tions that  'the  anoient«  mouldnt  tooth* 
Kome  dainties  into  the  forma  of  thn  lottct^ 
and  thua.  as  tt  were,  made  children  swal- 
low the  alphabet'  (Uiid.  p.  90).  The  muM 
view  is  taken  by  Locke  :  'Give  ne  Inive 
here.'  he  says  {I'luxiyhU  irn  Bdttcaticm), 
'  to  inculcate  again  what  is  rery  apt  to  be 
forgotten — viz.  that  great  care  la  to  b* 
taken  that  it  be  never  made  as  a  baunM* 
to  him,  nor  he  look  on  it  as  a  task,  I  hvt* 
always  had  a  fancy  that  learning  laigk^ 
be  made  a  play  and  recri-ation  to  chl 
and  that  they  might  be  brought  to 
to  be  taught,  if  it  were  propound  to 
as  a,  thing  of  honour,  credit,  delight, 
recreation,  or  as  a  reward  for  doing 
thing  else.  .  .  .  Children  should  not 
anytliing  like  work,  or  serious,  laid 
them;  neither tJieirmindinortboir 


,r  it.  Tt  injures  tfinir  tieultliB  ;  nnd 
eir  boiiix  foroed  und  lied  down  to  their 
nka,  in  nn  u-^o  ut  enmity  with  all  such 
ttnunt,  lias,  1  doubt  not,  been  the  reason 
liy  a  jtrvat  inuny  hiLve  hated  books  and 
UDUig  nil  their  iivea  after.'  If  possible, 
en,  the  Judicious  teacher  will  wile  the 
ild  into  learning  to  read,  while  it  sup- 
•es  it  is  simply  playing.  '  I  know  a 
rson  of  great  quality,'  Locke  goes  oa  to 
y,  '  who,  by  pasting  on  the  si*  vowels 
ir  in  our  language  y  is  one)  on  the  sis 
lc«  of  a  die,  and  the  remaining  eightt'en 
OSoniuiU  on  the  sides  of  three  other  dice, 
V  made  this  a.  play  for  his  children,  that 
I  tluU]  win  who,  ut  one  cajit,  throws  ulost 
ordu  ou  these  four  dice  ;  whereby  lib 

Kb  sou,  yet  in  ooiita.  has  played  lum- 
ato  spulKng  with  great  eagerness,  and 
)iit  ouce  having  been  chid  for  it,  or 
irced  to  it.  .  .  .  When  by  these  gentle 
ays  he  begins  to  be  able  to  read,  sonie 
sy,  plMLsant  boob,  suited  to  his  capacity, 
lOOld  be  put  into  his  hands,  wherein  the 
ttortMnment  that  he  finds  might  draw 
im  on,  and  reward  his  pains  in  reading. 
^tbia  purpose  I  think  ^sop's/Wi/e^the 
Mt,  which,  being  stories  apt  to  delight 
nd  ontertain  a  child,  may  yet  utTord 
Mfol  reflections  to  a  grown  man  ;  and  if 
it  memory  retain  them  all  his  life  after, 
•  will  not  repent  to  lind  them  Uiere, 
noogst  his  mnnly  thoughts  and  serious 
■uineH.  If  his  j^nop  has  pictures  in  it 
will  ent«rtain  hiin  much  tlie  better,  and 
ncourkge  him  to  read,  when  it  carries  tlie 
iCTMJse  of  knowledge  with  it ;  for  sucli 
inbln  objects  children  hear  talked  of  in 
■in,  and  without  any  satisfaution,  whilst 
liey  liavE  no  idfus  of  them  ;  those  ide.-is 
dug  not  to  be  hiul  from  sounds,  but  from 
A  things  tlieuiselves  or  llieir  pictures. 
nd,  therefore.  I  think,  as  soon  as  he  be- 
U  to  spell,  as  many  pictures  of  animals 
LOuld  be  got  him  as  can  be  found,  with 
le  printed  names  of  them,  which  at  the 
une  time  will  invite  him  to  read  and 
Bbrd  him  matter  of  inquiry  and  know- 
id^  And,  if  those  about  him  will  talk 
I  him  often  about  the  stories  he  has  read, 
nd  bear  him  tell  them,  it  will,  besides 
tli«r  advAtitAg^s,  add  encouragement  and 
elight  to  his  reading  when  he  finds  Uiere 
some  use  nnd  pleasure  in  it,'  Locke 
)m  not  seem  to  appreciate  the  difficulty 
M  n>odem  educationists  have  foutid  in 
ridging  tho  chasm  between  individual 
ttsn  said  letton  as  joined  in  syllables. 


He,  no  doubt,  contemplates  d  much  more 

deliberate  study  than  is  now  permitted  to 
children  in  these  days  of  steam -pressure 
iLnd  *  standards.'  The  combining  opera- 
tion at  once  brings  us  face  to  face  wnth 
the  consideration  that  the  conventional 
names  of  the  individual  letters,  when  re- 
peated in  succession,  hardly  ever  give  any- 
thing even  approaching  to  the  conven- 
tional sound  of  the  particular  word  or 
syllable  :  rat,  as  pronounced,  is  not  recog- 
nisable in  f,  11,  ( (ar-a-fre),  as  spelled.  Still, 
a  certainossociation  is  very  rapidly  formed, 
nnd  this  association  is  certainly  suggestive. 
But  the  plain  fact  is,  that  this  method  is 
not,  and  is  not  designed  to  be,  a  pure 
reailing  method  ;  it  is  'a  method  for  teach- 
ing reading  and  spelling  simultaneously, 
and  the  reading  through  the  spelling.'  Dr. 
Currie  points  out  clearly  the  real  difficulty. 
'  That  these  branches  should  be  taught 
together,'  be  says  (Common  Schooi Effiiea- 
lion,  par.  278), '  is  obvious,  since  the  labour 
requisite  for  learning  the  one  may  all  be 
made  available  for  learning  the  other.  The 
ohJEiction  to  this  method  is,  not  that  it 
combines  the  two,  but  that  it  does  so  in 
an  imnatura!  and  awkward  manner  ;  so 
that,  instead  of  helping,  they  interfere 
with  each  another.  Spelling  rests  on  a 
habit  of  the  eye,  which  is  best  acquired 
as  the  result  of  reading ;  this  method, 
which  inverts  their  proper  relation,  not 
only  deprives  the  learner  of  the  natural 
facilities  which  reading  gives  for  spelling, 
but  distracts  his  attention  from  the  one 
thing  with  which  he  is  supposed  to  be 
occupied,  the  reading,'  The  difficulty  was 
recognised  in  the  Port  Royal  method. 
'  What  makes  reading  more  difficult,' says 
Amauld((?en*ra/l7romwi(ir,  chap,  vi.), '  is 
that,  while  each  letter  has  its  own  proper 
name,  it  is  given  a  dilferent  name  when 
it  is  found  associated  with  other  letters. 
For  example,  if  the  pupil  is  made  to  read 
the  syllable,/Vj/,  he  b  made  to  say  --/-ar-y, 
which  invariably  confuses  him.  It  b  beist, 
therefore,  to  teach  children  to  know  the 
letters  only  by  the  name  of  their  real  pro- 
nunciation, to  name  them  only  by  Uieir 
natural  sounds."  He  proposes,  then,  '  to 
have  children  pronounce  only  the  vowels 
and  the  diphthongs,  and  not  the  conso- 
nants, which  they  need  not  pronounce 
except  in  the  different  combinations  which 
they  form  with  the  same  vowels  or  diph- 
thongs, in  syllables  or  words,'  Thisbrinf^ 
us  to  the  second  method. 


TT.  7%*  Pfumie  X/dhod.~-Thi%  mrthod 
itiRnni  from  thn  ulphabntic  in  ».-aociitting 
th«  lound  of  thft  word  with  the  lotUir 
Hound*  oompoiiinK  it,  iiistfad  of  with  tlie 
letter  tutnuts.  It  rlSiiiiiB  two  conditions, 
liOWHVer,  as  iieot^asary  for  its  effii^leiit  work- 
ing :  (1)  '  II  does  not  sulgect  to  phonic 
antilysia  those  monosyllabic  words  which 
the  child  has  occasion  to  learn  first,  fw- 
cftuae  they  are  for  the  most  part  anomal  mis 
in  their  sound';  and  (2)  'when  it  does 
enter  upon  unalysii  it  groups  the  words  of 
the  inngunge  according  to  the  vowel  or 
diphthong  souncis  which  they  cmliody.that 
tlie  learner  may  have  all  the  lielp  whic'h  re- 
sulU  from  clfissrification'  (Currie).  Three 
objections  have  been  oJTered  totluH  method: 
(1)  An  exhaustive  classiGc&lioii  leads  to  a 
great  complexity  of  rule«.  and,  when  all  is 
done,  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  lan- 
guage is  left  outside  the  rules.  This  objec- 
tion applies  with  much  greater  force  to 
English,  which  is  phonictilly  very  irregular, 
than  to  such  a  Inngiinge  iis  Gemmn,  whose 
phonic  structure  is  reguliir.  (2)  Even  with- 
in the  regularities  of  the  alphabet  the 
aggregate  of  the  Boniids  of  the  letters  in  a 
word  does  not  really  suggest  tlie  sound  of 
the  word  itself;  it  makes  just  ii  little  nearer 
approach  to  tliis  resalt  than  is  attained  by 
the  alphalwtic  method.  'The  pupil  is  ex- 
pected,' says  Dr.  Carrie  (par.  270),  'to 
arrive  at  the  sound  of  the  word  hat,  for 
example,  through  this  analysis,  bS-a-t!  {ihe 
two  consonants  being  uttered  upon  a  sound 
here  denoted  by  ?,  but  which  is  in  reality 
somethiogUke  the  sound  of  the  4in  French, 
or  the  n  in  but).  This  threefold  sound 
mny  bo  ft  nearer  approach  to  the  single 
Bound  of  bat  than  the  threefold  bre-a-t«e 
of  thp  iilphnhetie  method,  but  it  certainly 
doe«  not  constitute  that  sound.  In  fact 
it  cannot'  (3)  The  thinl  objection  'lies 
ftgainat  its  whole  principle.  It  does  not 
follow  that,  because  the  words  of  a  lan- 
guage may  have  their  sounds  analysed  und 
f'litssified,  the  way  to  leam  to  read  lies 
through  this  analysis  and  classification. 
Whether  it  does  or  not  depends  on  the 
mnntat  «rcumstance.s  of  the  learner ' 
(Currie,  par.  279). 

in.  Th*  I'honfiie  Method.  —  This 
method  meets  the  irregularities  of  the 
alphabet  by  employing  for  a  time  n.  cpoeial 
alphabet  provided  with  characters  repre- 
nentin^  al)  the  sounds  of  the  Unguoge,  and 
«urA  pnswvuin^  a  uniform  power.  A.ftCT 
*  itmrm^  of  discipline  in  tVii«  9ilp^A\wt  \,\w; 


child  is  transferred  to  the  ordinaiy  lo 

by  being  set  to  read  from  a  book 
in  the  ordinary  lett«re  the  aotne  \ 
he  has  alreftdy  l«amed    in  tfa« 
charactera.   Against  this  method 
urged  the  same  <^jeetion  to  it« ' 
as  we  hare  seen  urged  agkinst  the  j 
method,  as  well  as  two  special  objc 
( 1 )  It  doe.s  not  orBrcome,  but  only  de 
the  difficulty  of  mastering  tlie  ir 
ties  ;  and  {'1)  if  introducied  at  all  it  ' 
require  to  lie  introduce>d  umveraally. 
tain  modifications  have  been 
obviatioii  of  these  objections,  such  as  i 
markings  lu  diflereutiate  the  vowel  t 
and  special  modes  of  printing  th«  difl 
letters.     But  these  would  8«ein 
add  to  the  young  leftnKr's  confoaioa. 

IV.  Tht  •  Look-and-Say'  M'Otd.j 
Rrndhtg  wilhmU  SpeUim/. — ^Thls 
directly  associatea  the  soand  of  the* 
with  its  form  tAken  as  a  whole  (■ 
Look-axd-Say).  The  learner  I 
as  he  hears  it~as  a  whole.    Coatiltn 
as  hb  experience  advanoes,  he  analywsi 
rejjtttted  association  of  sounds  with  i 
uncoijseiously    perhaps   al    firsts 
without  much  pointed  atteotio 
time.    '  This  instinctive  phonic  i 
he  invaribly  uinkeLit  for  himself.' 
teacher  may  silently  assist  this  i 
of  induction  by  grouping  reseroli 
directing  special  attention  to  sncti, 
is  phonic  comparison,  but  it  is  a  ! 
very  dilTerent  from  that  contemf 
the  "  Phonic  Method  " '  (Currie.  Mil). 

In  the  system  of  Professor  JscoMt 
method  was  carricl  to  a  htursh  estrawl 
practice.and  w«8  required  to  pndu 
important  educs-tional  remits  1 
reading.    Jacotot  «(l«ocat«l  thn  i 
'  Leant  something  thoroughly,  and 
everything  else  to  it."  The  pupil  < 
is  at  once  requimd  to  apply  tbi(  ] 
and  is  thus  from  the  very  outset* 
to  observe  likuneas  and  unlikencMI 
'to  exercise  his  judgment,  to 
generalise,  and,  in  short,  to  brinjt  I  _ 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  in<ell<«tusl ' 
ties.'    Jacotot  puts  aside  the  uiiual  i 
tus  of  alphabets,  primer,  BpeUtn|t-ll 
reader,  and  so  forth,  and  en^ifAffesI 
at  once  on  some  atandard  classical ' 
P^tielon's  Tilima^t  for  French 
Take  the  opening  sentence :  '  Tlie  < 
Calypso  for  the  departure  of  TJIyssea  i 
ftAiirtV  iA  Tin  fomfort.'    The  teacher  i 


READIHTG 


the  pnpil  repeats  it  titter  him.  He 
•tATbt  again  ftncl  adds  on  the  next 
'The  grief,'  and  the  popjl  repeats 
o  words  after  him.  In  like  maniier 
third  sta;re  of  trial  includes  the  third 
,  Aod  the  fourth  the  fourth  woi'd,  enoh 
having  sta^rl^d  from  the  begixining. 
teacher  now  pauaes,  and  exercises  the 
tboroughJv  in  poinling  out  now  this 
that  word,  until  he  u)id  iufallibly  dJS' 
_  ish  them.  The  book  is  then  opened 
rAndnm,  and  the  teacher  points  to  some 
rticuInrsentJ'nce,  ami  reijuirea  the  pupil 
stAtit  whether  he  can  recognise  any  one 
hlB  four  words  there.  Assuming  that 
»  fonr  words  are  thoroughly  known,  the 
kchCT  proceeds  with  the  reuiaiuiiig  words 
tho  same  way,  always  stitrtiiig  from  the 
rt.  '  The  proci-sa  of  interrogation  pur- 
nd  at  the  end  of  lli«  first  four  words  ia 
feeat«d  with  each  word  of  the  sentence 
itil  the  child  learins  accurately  to  distiu* 
iisfa  those  words  which  are  different,  to 
cognise  the  likeness  between  those  which 
«  sioiilnr,  and  to  point  out  any  word  of 
is  scntiincc  in  any  page  of  the  Iwok  that 
Vf  be  opened  before  hira.'  Tho  teacher, 
iTing  finished  the  jsont^nnc,  now  breaks 
I  tb*!  words  of  more  than  one  syllable 
to  their  component  (yllablwi,  rpijuiring 
le  pupil  to  distinguinh  die  syllables  jusf. 
i  hv  diatingniiihed  tlie  words  ;  and  by- 
id-bj  the  same  plan  ia  applied  ta  the 
lleni.  After  n  little  the  teacher  ceuses 
I  pronounco  the  words  lirst,  and  requires 
le  pupil  to  nttui-k  his  sentence  with  the 
ainiiig  he  has  received,  helping  him  only 
CBseH  where  new  words  or  syllables  crop 
(.  '  Still,  however,  he  miiKf,  nr-.ammeriee 
A  thtfir^  word  leii-nird,  as  it  is  by  this 
anna  ardy  tltat  all  his  previous  acquiai- 
Wu  are  permaoently  letained.  He  §oon 
'fpxtA  to  tiave  the  first  three  or  four 
ntences  thus  so  frequently  repeated 
(pressed  on  bis  memory,  and  is  told 
spell  them,  dividing  them  into  their 
nponent  syllables  and  letters  from  re- 
UectioD.  After  about  sixty  lines  have 
■U  bwn  gone  through,  he  cannot  fail  to 
■  Acqaointed  with  nearly  all.  if  not  all, 
■Blotton  cf  the  alphabet,  and  with  a  vast 
ri^y  of  their  combinations.  It  is  in- 
ed  connidrrod  that  he  is  now  t^iught  to 
^A.  If  any  hesitation,  indicative  of  im- 
rfect  perception,  is  evident  in  thr  pupil, 
i  ntMter  must  return  to  the  same 
fda*  B^Ilahles,  or  lettAm,  untii  thi^y  are 
iroogify  -  tiiatioguUhiKi    and    compre- 


hendod.  By  this  means  every  new  ac- 
quisition becomea  permanent,  and  every 
effort  brings  with  it  the  proof  of  some 
progress.  Hence  there  is  no  lost  labour. 
If  the  pupil  should  leam  only  one  word 
in  an  hour,  yet  is  that  word  for  ever 
learned  and  indelibly  stamped  on  the 
memory  bv  the  itieensant  r'-pftition  of  tlie 
Jirst  l/iint/  rtqiiirfid,  which  is  iJie  very  life 
of  the  system.  Tlie  pupil  ia  never  to  be 
aeaisteU  except  in  what  ia  introduced  to 
his  notice  for  tite  first  time.  .  .  .  The  ob- 
ject of  the  process  described  is  simply  to 
make  the  pupil  acquainted  with  the  formsi 
of  words,  syllables,  and  letters.  What 
may  be  called  declamatory  reading  is  re- 
served for  a  more  advanced  stage  of  his 
progress,  and  the  general  rule  given  for 
tho  attainment  of  it  is  Read  tuyoa  louvid 
tpnak '  (J.  Pavne,  Leclurea  on  Eduealion, 
pp.  349-351)." 

V.  rS«  Phonif.  ■  A'mhjtie  Mtthod.— 
For  alt  the  warmth  that  is  sometimes  de- 
veloped for  or  against  tho  foregoing  me- 
thods, there  is  practicaily  not  much  differ- 
ence between  tliom.  The  great  thing  is  to 
hold  by  the  principle  that  'the  acquisition 
of  both  sound  and  sign  should  be  based  on 
a  perception  of  the  sense.'  Perhaps  ths 
best  of  all  methods  is  constructed  from 
hints  collected  from  all  the  preceding  me- 
thods. This  is  the  methoil  of  '  reading 
without  spelling,'  '  precetled  by  oral  in- 
struction in  tlie  use  of  words  and  in  tlie 
forms  of  the  letters,  and  supplemented  after 
a  time  by  a  certain  kind  oE  phonic  com- 
parison.' It  has  been  called  the  'Phonic- 
Analytic  '  method  ;  bat  Dr.  Ourrie  (who 
describes  it  aduiirably,  par.  2^2)  is  con- 
tent to  col!  it  simply  '  ileading  without 
Spelling,'  iti  order  to  avoid  confusion  with 
tlie  *  Phonic '  method.  It  is  exemplified 
with  most  careful  elaboration  in  Professor 
Murison's  Globe  Jteadt-r»  (Macroillan). 

Passing  beyond  the  mere  mechanical 
exercise  of  reading,  we  proceed  toward* 
£{ocuCion  (?■''.)  Bending,  to  be  good, 
must  be  intelligent  and  expresaive — that 
is,  it  must  bring  out  the  sense  of  the 
matter,  and  do  so  with  effect  through 
skilful  use  of  the  tones  of  the  voice.  In- 
telligent reading  is  forwarded  by  every- 
thing that  exercises  and  inci'easis  tlie 
power  of  the  mind.  Expressive  reading 
has  been  analysed  into  the  following  cliiet 
elements ;  purity  ot  utteTawtt,  iwiwiwA.- 
neaa  of  utt«raoo&,  oorrec^Tvesa  (A  »kr«w\., 
delibornteness',  «oweotne«  fA  \>\^V,x«nA"&. 
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lation,  fitioncr  or  fu:ility.  Instruction, 
imitAtion,  nna  pnctice  nre  all  oMcssary 
oonditionit  of  iiucc(!»ii. 

SimullatiMyua  reading  rasts  on  the 
principla  "that  the  inferior  readers  o!  & 
olftss  are  compelled  for  the  time  to  con- 
torm  to  til e  standard  of  tlie  better  readers.' 
It  secures  distinctness;  it  improres  the 
rate,  slowing  the  quick  reader  and  qtiick- 
eiuDg  the  slow ;  and  it  tends  to  remove 
Mperitim  of  tone  and  modulfttion  (Currie, 
291).  With  ns  the  process  is  not  prodt- 
ably  resorted  to  before  the  pupils  have 
nttatned  some  mastery  over  the  difficulties 
of  reading.  M.  Renan  statea  ( Fw  ile 
^wu/i)  that  JeBusdoubtless  leami-d  to  read 
ftnd  write  at'cording  to  the  niKthod  of  the 
Eaat,  whioh  consists  in  putting  into  the 
hands  of  the  child  a  book,  whioh  he  re- 
peats in  conoert  with  )iis  comrades  till 
he  knows  it  by  heart  (Compayr^,  transL 
Payne,  p.  10). 

The  German  methods  of  teaching  read- 
ing sin  more  seriously  than  our  own  in 
mixing  up  with  the  strict  reading  exercise 
ft  number  of  other  educational  purposex, 
»11  good  in  themselves,  but  in  thia  par- 
ticular cose  misplaced.  The  following 
passage  from  Mr.  C.  C.  Perry's  RuporU  on 
German  Elt-mffnUinj  Sakaoh  and  Trainiry/ 
Collages  (Rivingtons)  is  of  much  interest 
in  this  connection :  '  The  reading-book,' 
Bays  Mr.  Perry  (p.  103),  ■  occupies  a  cen- 
tral position  in  the  instruction  of  the 
language.  An  especially  thorough  treat- 
ment is  given  to  the  normal  Bubject- matter 
contained  in  the  reading-book,  as  well  as 
to  the  eKtracta  intended  for  repetition,  in 
the  selection  of  which  form,  contents, 
and  authors  are  to  be  the  main  considera- 
tions. Wit.h  respect  to  the  form,  the  pieces 
selected  must  represent  tlio  moat  important 
species  of  style,  as  well  as  the  chief  kinds 
of  poetry.  Their  contents  must  be  calcu- 
lated to  foster  an  idefl,l  tendency  in  a.  boy's 
spirit,  and  to  enlarge  his  r.inge  of  thought, 
to  render  his  mind  active,  and  give  a 
lasting  impulse  to  his  will.  Amongst  the 
authors,  none  of  the  more  important  na- 
tional writers  who  are  represented  in  the 
reading-book  must  remain  unnoticed.  Tlie 
treatment  wliich  should  be  given  to  the 
pieces  selected  principally  consists  in  (1) 
good  reading  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  ; 
(2)  explanation  of  difScult  expressions, 
6gnmt3vt>  Riode^  of  spwich,  Ac.  -,  (3)  re- 
pimttoi  reaWin^,  in  which  8;pe«ia\  aW*ntS<n\ 
IB  tohf  fpvm  to  convrt  tmpHwn*  ai\A  «x 


presQve  deUv«T7;  {4)  trtAting^ 
contents  of  %  piece,  and  foUowi 
diSierent  tr&iua  of  thought ;  (.*>)  a  fi 
independent   rendering  of    the 
(eitlier  in  a  concise  or  compresnri 
or  adding  what  can  be  read  betwi 
lines,  paraphmsing  the  passage,  pat 
in  different  order,  using  different 
sions,  &c.) ;  ^6)  written  and  oral  e 
set  in  oonnection  with  the  subject(i 
imitations  of  style,  detailed  expi 
of  different  expressions,  synonyni^ 
pnrisons  of  two  extracts,  iic.)     B< 
infornmtion  is  also  to  be  given  u 
form   of    the  piece  and  its  aulhl 
number  of  the  poems  which    hav( 
discussed,  especially  those  of  a  nfu 
form,  are  to  be  learned  br  heart 
maiuing   contents    of    the     reading-] 
form  the  general  reading  material.  J 
include,  especially,  extracts  on  b4 
geography,  natural  science,  which  sen 
illustrate  the  instruction  in  these  satjl 
and  are,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  tnoM 
connection  with  them.   Pupils  mtut ah 
read  with   correct  pronunoimtiao,  log 
accuracy,  a  good  acoent,  and  In  m 
able  tone.'     [See  Elocctios  ) 

Reftlschule.— The  RtmhehuU  '» 
tially  a  product  of  the  ninet«entb 
The  political  condition  of  Germany 
the  last  decade  of  the  eiglit^^enth  and 
firstof  the  nineteenth  century,  the  ii 
given  to  education  by  Pestaloni, 
of  Napoleon,  and  restoration  of 
peace  and  prosperity  ^these  wen 
tors  in  the  movement.  A  geoer 
was  felt  for  'modem  education,' 
should  meet  the  requirenwnts  of  a 
in  which  art,  scienoe,  trade,  and  i 
were  making  npid  strides.  Hii 
many  attempts  at  solving  tJ» 
problem  of  the  times.  Insoo 
municipal  authorities  founded 
ijfrteh^Ufn.  The  Bavarian  Gowwi 
opened  Rt^ahfhuUix  (1808),  In  «l 
places  the  experiment  of  grafting  wtA 
subjects  on  to  the  old  clASunl 
(G}/mTumHm)vtM  tried,  but  wi  * 
success.  It  became  clear  that 
of  school  was  needed,  and  the 
that  after  the  War  of  I^ibcntioii 
number  of  Statn-JmUn  *prang  intSi 
enoe,  for  the  most  part  withi 
assistance  of  tho  fjtAto.  Buttbe 
pnningR  of  the  HfKiiaehulf.  mnat  b* 
\\Tk  A  nrai^  *u^>n  timit.     "Hm  b 
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Iter  "ill*  inflii«iice  Wtfie  new  develop- 
dU  of  phynicsl  sci«DC&  IM  early  history 
closmly  Kssocifttod  with  the  name  of 
pon,  who  may  be  fairly  said  to  have 
pimd  much  of  the  nducatioual  doctrine 
Oomettiun.  The  educational  ideal  of 
)  latter,  as  well  as  that  of  his  disciple 
^nckt!,  bore  a  diKtiiictly  modern  Btnmp. 
e  JUatheniatical  aiui  Mrrhanital  Rral- 
mle  of  Seiiiler,  foundt^]  in  1 706  in  Halle, 
1  reopened  iu  1738,  was  one  of  the 
^esl  alt«m[)tB  at  a  ledinical  school; 
I  Kamomiail  and  Mitthetiuiltcal  Jletd- 
Yttia,  founded  by  Uecker  iu  1747  in 
K-Un,  WAS  a  school  of  (,teat  importance, 
mctfld  to  giviiiji;  a  t«chmca,1  education  in 
Bnomber  of  special  branches.  These 
hrt»,  sporadic  and  transitory  as  they 
iro,  all  contributwl  to  the  solution  of 
p  question  of  nn  education  liaaed  on  the 
^hctical  nel^dB  of  life.  The  writings  of 
btuuHMiu  and  the  philanthropists  gave  a 
rther  impulse  to  the  movement.  But  it 
Is  not  till  the  year  1&.')2  that  the  Real- 
liul«ii  re<'eivpd  State  aid  in  Prussia.  In 
Iftt  year  the  Ciovemioetit  took  a  tentative 
Ibp  towards  reorganising  and  ofgunisiii;^ 
leni,  by  providing  for  a  fixed  curriculum, 
ad  opeiiiug  certain  branches  of  the  public 
Jrvioe  to  pupils  who  \ixA  completed  a  full 
^ool  course  at  a  Realschule.  These 
jinlegea  were,  however,  made  conditional 
pan  the  atlaininentof  a  certain  proficiency 
k  lAtin.  in  addition  to  modern  subjects ; 
looe  this  language  was  generally  intro- 
seed  into  Reakchulen,  at  least  as  an 
^ooaJ  subject.  A  still  more  import^int 
«p  was  taken  by  the  Government  in 
J89,  when  an  improved  scheme  for  the 
feftnintion  of  these  schools  was  produced. 
,  dintinction  was  drawn  between  Rral- 
&M/m  of  the  fimt  and  second  rank  and 
)k«re  /iiirgKrtrhtiUn,  according  to  the 
Bgth  of  the  school  course,  the  character 
[  thn  curriculum,  and  the  equipment  of 
tc  school  in  the  mutter  of  teachers  and 
>pantu.-;.  Theidemlatwhich  these  schools 
iould  aim  w»8,  iw^cording  tntlie  Prussian 
OvcTOHvent,  a  lil>erjil  education  of  a  modem 
ipfc  'Th«iir  orgnnisntton  should  be  based 
it  tipon  the  immediatd  needs  of  practical 
t>  out  on  the  aim  of  giving  to  their 
tpils  that  degree  of  intellecluul  capacity 
piofa  is  a  iiecetuuiry  condillon  of  a  free 
id  independent  oouipn^liension  of  their 
[lore  work  in  life.     They  should  not  be 

Eibnicu]  Bcbools,  but  should  concern  them- 
Tc«^  Uk«  tbo  Gfmnaaia,  with  ^neral 


culture.  Between  Oymnftsiom  and  Real- 
Echule  there  should  be  no  ditTerence  of 
principle,  but  the  two  should  be  mutually 
comp!eraentai-y.'  {UiUerriehU-  uiut  Prii- 
fitnggordmauj  df.r  RmimhuUn  uiirf  dar 
luilieren  liurymrhukn,  1S5'J.)  lliis  ex- 
presses the  attitude  which  the  Prussian 
Ijovtvnment  has  consistfintly  maintained 
in  regard  to  Reidschulen.  It  waA  the 
attitude  of  Frederick  the  Great,  who  held 
that  a  purely  utilitarian  curriculum  de- 
prived a  school  of  alt  title  to  rank  as  a 
High  School.  Thus  reorganised,  the  Reol- 
schulen  enjoyed  increased  prosperity,  and 
it  became  clear  to  men  of  insight  that 
RenlscliDleD  of  the  first  rank  would  soon 
knock  at  the  doors  of  the  universities  and 
demnnd  for  their  alumni  equal  privileges 
with  the  pupils  of  Gymnasia.  This  demand 
many  of  the  universities  met  by  conceding 
the  right  to  attend  lectures  (Hor/reifieit) 
—  a  right  already  enjoyed  by  many  stu- 
dents from  foreign  countries  who  had  not 
passed  the  leavingexamination  (^Abiturien- 
tvnexanirtt)  at  any  Gymnasium.  In  1870 
the  Government  took  action  by  throwing 
open  to  students  who  had  passed  the 
leaving  examination  at  a  Realschule  the 
right  of  matriculaliuft  in  the  Faculty  of 
Pliilosophy.  which  corresponds  to  our  fa- 
culties of  Arts  and  Sciences:  this  was 
equivalent  to  admitting  them  to  the  full 
privileges  of  a  course  in  this  faculty,  with 
the  right  of  entering  for  tie  degree  of 
Ph.  D.  at  the  close  of  it.  The  State 
examination  pro/aciiltaC«  docetidi  was  also 
tlirownopentoffWjieAufer(pupilsofaReal- 
Hchule.)  Against  this  innovation  thoPhi- 
losophical  Faculty  of  Berlin  entered  a  vigo- 
rous and  unanimous  protest  in  theyear  1880, 
maintaining  that  ten  years'  experience  had 
shown  had  results  (dee  article  Ci.absical 
Clilture).  But  the  Government  made 
iiu  thiiiige  in  their  policy,  and  in  the  year 
lSiS2  a  new  scheme  was  produced  which 
confirmed  the  privileges  of  ReahchiUer, 
and  at  the  same  time  efl'ected  a  new  clas- 
sification of  the  schools  before  comprised 
under  the  names  Realschule  and  liu!ier« 
Itiirg^rschule.  By  this  arrangement,  wliich 
is  in  force  at  the  present  time,  two  classes 
of  these  schools  are  recognised.  1.  Those 
which  include  Latin  tn  their  curriculum 
(Rfalgymnngium,  Rea{progymna»ivm)  \  2, 
Those  .which  do  not  teach  Latin  (06«rr«a{- 
tchul',  Renlsc/nife,  kci/tere  B-Ui^tirtxKit.W\, 
Tlio  Realgyuinaaium  ftiid  OXiertwisj^'Afe 
have,   like   the  c\a£svca\   ti-jnivAWSSL«  v 
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voune  of  nneyaan;  th«  RealprogTinnft- 
Hiuiu  tiTid  Beideohale  a  course  of  seven 
years;  thi>  hcihere  UurgerscKuIe  a  course 
of  six  years.  At  thesaaiei  time  tho  cnrri- 
culurn  of  the  clnssinal  (lymnasium  was 
mixiiflcH,  the  nnmlier  of  hours  r!cvot<iH  to 
tinx>lc  nnd  Ijttin  wns  di^creiuind,  nnd  Tirmk 
composition  excl tided  from  tho  Intvin^ 
oxaminAtion ;  time  wils  thus  found  for 
more  nrnthwnntii^s,  Fn?m;h,  nnd  niiturul 
Bcitince.  In  tlia  Realgyniiiiuiiiini  more 
iMin  is  taught  than  iu  the  old  Realschule 
of  tbo  first  raiiic.  as  organised  in  18.S9,  and 
less  Germau,  mathematics,  natural  sctencp, 
and  drairiDg.  The  Oberrealschule  makes 
higher  demJincIg  than  the  Real  gym  na^um 
in  German,  mathemntics,  natural  science, 
drawing,  French,  nnd  English ;  physiolt^ 
and  snme  tiichnical  department  is  added. 
The  Oljerreulsohule  isStnte-aupportod,  nnd 
it«  pupils  pnjoy  many  priWIegos.  If  they 
pn&9  V.  leaving  pxnminution  in  Latin,  they 
are  put  on  the  saiUH  fooling  aa  pupils  of 
tlie  Real  gymnasium.  Similarly,  if  the 
latter  pass  a  leavin;;  examination  in  I^tin 
and  f.ireek  ei]u»l  to  tliat  imposed  upon 
pupils  of  the  gymnasium,  they  are  admitted 
to  eijufti  privileges.  The  tendency  of  re- 
cent legislation  has  been  to  make  the 
classical  schools  mora  modem  in  character, 
and  the  modem  schools  more  classicaL 
The  result  is  that  the  distinction  between 
some  of  the  (litferent  kinds  of  schools  is 
not  very  clearly  marked.  Of  the  modem 
schools  popular  favoiu-  inclines  more  to 
tiie  Oberrealschule  than  to  the  Bealgym- 
nasium,  which  is  in  fact  a  kind  of  cross 
betwetrn  a  modem  anil  a  classical  scbool. 
WhrthiT  the  latter  kind  of  schools  wilt 
survive  in  the  struggle  for  existence  is  an 
open  question.  In  Alsace-Lorraine  they 
have  all  been  already  abolished.  But  the 
future  of  Realschulen  in  the  widest  sense 
of  the  term  is  assured.  (S&r  L.  Wiese,  Dajt 
hii/i^re  .Selii'hceiien  in  rrvvmnati.) 

Keason,  FroceMCi  of  Beasonin^. — Tlie 
faculty  of  re-ftson  is  that  by  which  we  are 
able  to  infer  from  the  known  to  the  un- 
known, or  to  follow  out  the  logical  conse- 
quences of  what  we  know.  It  is  the  higher 
part  of  man's  cognitive  or  intellectual  na- 
ture, and  that  which  specially  distinguishes 
him  from  the  tower  animals.  Renson  is 
Rometiraes  (ashy  Kant)  distinguished  from 
the  understanding,  or  fiiculty  of  judgment. 
In  recent  psychology,  however,  reason 
And  judgment  are  brought  togdVior  undet 
Thought,  or  the  thinking  faca\ky,t)M  o^ 


rations  of  which  include  cononptin^j 
ment,  and  reasoning.    Tfuilint  crudef 
of    reoNoning  shows  itaelf    in  cb 
infercncM  from  one  fact  of  expencM^ 
anotlutr  which  reannbW  it  nMnvl 
clt^cly.     At  this  stage,  bow-nt,  i 
ia  hardly  distinguishable  iron  : 
fereiice.     It  is  only  as  tlie  ohiU  | 
abstract  ide&s,  and  in  able  to  unde 
general  propositions,  that  the  [ikkM< 
human  reasoning  becomes  distinct  i 
plidt.     Logic  considers  tJi«  reiuonuifl 
cess  as    falling    into    two   nuun 
deduction  and  induction.     Th*  edoa 
of  tho  reasoning  powers  of  the  TOOtji 
eludes  n  graduated  series  of  exwoW  I 
ejich   of   these  forms   (cf,   artiirla 
DuDUOTiiiN,  and  Inmicii"^'. 
Recitfttion. — Educiiti  »,.  ■ 
in    the   acc|uirement    ■■[    I, ■]i.ii*l-'(iBf. 

fiartly  in  llie  triiinm:: .  iL  t.i'  ulty.  B 
earning  facts,  weuiUat  Itai'n  howW 
use  of  them ;  wliUe,  again,  if  ««  * 
make  use  of  liDowledge,  wesmstlMn 
t«expressit,  Theexpreauonof ~ 
in  language  is  speech ;  or,  when 
literature.  ReeUation,  acoordinj  ^ 
common  school  use  of  the  term,  UH>] 
both  the  learning  by  heart  of  cbcM 
of  prose  and  poetry,  and  the  li 
ance  of  them  in  speech.  Besidot 
to  tho  mind's  being  storad  wilb 
framed  expre^tons  of  noble,  »i""t 
beautiful  thoughts,  recU^ion  is  QD«  " 
means  we  employ  for  training  tht  y 
to  express  what  they  know  wiili  ~  \i 
pronunciation,  with  dear  signilicsnc^^j^ 
with  harmonious  eloquence.  Thfi  ^^j] 
means  is  oral  reading.  Kow  in  "'^^i^A 
express  ourselves  rightly  and  ad«p*'*y 
in  Bpeeeh,  we  must  not  only  hkM^ 
about  wliich  we  are  tospuak,  but  «»  \ 
also  j'tfl  it — or,  if  we  but  re[»**^ 
language  of  another,  we  muKt  at 
appreciate  his  position  and  point  of 
as  well  as  understand  the  subjert-'*^^ 
of  what  he  says  or  writes.  We  mii*^\^  g 
and,  for  the  occasion  at  least,  ff^. 
meaning.  To  recite  the  languag*  ^'^ 
other,  therefore,  with  full  effect,  **  ^ 
not  only  commit  his  words  to  med'^'^L. 
we  must  also  know  his  subject- »^*^ 
understand  his  point  of  view,  and  ^Sl 
ciato  his  feeling.  This  shows  us  ^^*L^ 
the  value  of  r«eitatwn  as  one  of  tb*^|J^ 


ha 
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of  education,    hut  also   how   we    *~«,irf 
,  wn^loY  it.     W©  must  ma£t«r  tlxi  ^'^^M 
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htstioD  ftnd  point  of  view ;  nnd  we 
dpprecinto  the  fe«ling  of  what  we 
recite.  Then  we  must  lejirn  how  to 
udible  exprpsiion  to  thesH  by  moLin 
1  right  tones  tlie  right  pausea,  nnti 
jht  neoiMit*.  Wp  mustleuni  to  use, 
it,  not  oaly  thn  itietrunK-iit  of  speenh 
at — with  itkill,  but  we  must  also 
y  our  intelluct  aiid  fL-elingB,  8<niH' 
m  iieem  to  res^rd  mere  verbal  aceu- 
c  reprotluc'tioit  as  everytUiiig.  But 
icy  in  fact,  though  valuuble  iu  il^lf, 
■  for  but  very  little  in  the  totul  etTect 
good  raritation  ought  to  produce ; 
(gabble,  however  fwcurately,  tliroui^h 
lage,  however  well  composed,  is  like 
ivrias  on  n  piAno  with  a  closed  list. 
raid  00  well  if  prmir.  w«re  more  fre- 
ly  UKod  for  purpoi^es  of  recitation. 
littlo  hanltT  to  remember  tliiin 
lut  biu  n  more  ilireet  priictirail 
on  Bviiryilny  sp<t>cli  and  everydny 
CoUnetivB  nnoiliition  might  also 
ly  practised.  An  excell«nt 
when  tLii  aiiiiuiit«d  piLs- 
deacriptive  of  auUou  ia  recited  by  u 

I  claM  at  on c»— especially  when  por- 
lure  and  there  can  be  taken  up  by 

>  voices. 

(creation  slgnififts  such  rest  and 
;e  of  occupation  as  will  allow  time 
od  ftctu&Uy  facilitate,  the  building 
Uo  of  exhausted  organs.  Hence  its 
uuportAnce  in  relation  to  brain-work. 
citing  game  of  chance  or  novel-read- 
*y  amuse,  but  will  hardly  produce 
^creation  which  follows  a  vigorous 
**  row,  or  »  game  at  cricket  or  foot- 
rh8  importance  of  exercise  hns  Ijeen 
•d  tinder  PiTv.sicAi.EDrcArioN.  The 
LT&lae  (if  g^m(^s  over  gymuitatics 
nlly  ncknow) edged.  In  the  former 
•ivity  is  spontaneous,  and  more  con- 
to  gfticrjtl  iuvigoration  than  the 
t«nd  less  varied  nxercises  in  gyni- 
P  The  :nom  pundy  recreative  the 
W,  lli«  greater  the  relief  froni 
*ork  ;  running,  ieiiping,  rowing, 
ling,  cricket,  rackets,  tennis,  and 
•Ootball,   under  pi'oper  reatnctions, 

II  tlieir  place  and  utility.     Where 
ounds  of  iuBufficient  size  exist,  gym- 
'   Wme  in  useful,  and  in  all  ca«es 
**  Je«irable  to  Buppleinent  games, 
''Native   Evening    Classes.      See 

iltUCATlON. 

■. — I,  A  high  dignitary  in  a  ««*'■ 
i3n^a»Uf,  tite  rvotor  waa  the 


head  of  the  'nations '  as  nationa.  Tiin 
nations  were  divisions  of  membeni  of  tho 
university  grouped  according  to  the  coun- 
trios  or  districta  they  came  from — aggrega- 
l.ionK  oliiefly  for  purposes  of  discipline,  and 
for  mutual  protection  *nd  defiance  of  privi- 
Icgt'S.  In  the  Pniiwruity  o/  Paris  there 
were  four  nations  (including  miutcrs  as 
well  as  students),  each  of  which  was  a 
perfectly  iiidepejident  body,  electing  its 
representative  procurator  from  its  own 
nuniber,  having  its  own  patron,  church, 
meeting -place,  and  seal  (quite  separate 
from  the  university  seal),  passing  its  own 
statutes  and  rules,  and  superintending  tlie 
lodging-houses  of  the  students.  Therecti>r 
was  elfict^d  by  the  four  procurators  ;  and 
rector  and  procurators,  sitting  as  his  as- 
sessors, together  constituted  the  governing 
body.  The  initions  were  in  existence  aliout 
tlie  middle  of  the  twelftli  century,  but 
their  foriiiiil  organisation  as  just  outlined 
cannot  be  positively  assigned  to  an  earlier 
date  than  the  first  quarter  of  tlie  thirteenth 
ceutury.  Meantime,  the  regulation  of  the 
studies  was  in  the  hands  of  Hm  comiuHmnt 
vwyialTorum.  By  the  year  1274  the  reclifr 
had  advanced  to  be,  not  merely  head  of  the 
nations,  but  head  of  the  faculty  of  Arts. 
'After  1266,  he  might  be  elei!t«d  eitlier  by 
the  procurators,  or  by  four  men  chosen  for 
this  special  duty  ;  and  regulations  made 
in  12til  evidently  contemplated  tlie  possi- 
bility of  the  electors  not  being  the  acting 
procurators.  In  these  regulationa  it  is 
ordered  that  the  electors  shall  be  shut  up 
ii^  a  room,  and  not  allowed  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  external  world  until  a  wax 
candle  of  a  prescribed  lengt.h  is  btimed  In 
the  socket.  If  they  have  not  decided  by 
that  time,  other  electors  are  to  be  chosen. 
If  two  of  these  agree,  the  outgoing  rector 
is  to  be  called  in  to  give  his  vote  with  them, 
and  so  make  a  majority'  (Laurie,  Hisf  arid 
Coimlilutitins o/' Unii-frfitirt,  p.  I8C,  note). 
Tiie  rector  was  eligible  from  the  arti»lit 
(graduaf^^s  in  Arts)  alone,  in  consequence  of 
the  superior  antiquity  of  the  Arts  faculty  ; 
and  he  heldofficefor  three  months(later  for 
a  year),  but  was  re-eligible.  He  presided  at 
the  general  meetings  of  the  university, 
took  charge  of  the  register  and  public 
money,  and  administered  generally  th<; 
government  of  the  university.  In  1341 
he  is  head  of  the  whole  university  :  the 
form  A'os  rector  eC  univeTniloA  trmijU- 
Irorum  tl  ichotarium  \s  Wai^i.  to  >»•»». 
The  rector  haa  du&WL  t\vei  <jr«EHai  d&ra*^ 


bend  of  the  unlvewlty,  the  clianc«Uor  of 
tiie  primary  tlieologicftl  tichool  at  Notre 
D&tu^.  who  retama  but  a  fr&giueDt  of  his 
priHtine  authority,  the  oonferraeat  of  de- 
grees, together  with  some  yagat-  powers 
ovtv  the  Ueologicnl  school.     Within  the 
city  the  rector's  precedence  wa?  uncjues- 
tionnd  ;  not  only  did  ftU  other  ofticeni  and 
membersof  the  miiversity  give  way  tohiui, 
buteven  l>ishopN,piipit.l  nuncios,  ami  tegutes 
niso.     At  Boloiina  there  weru  for  long  two 
rectors  ;  it  is  not  till  1514  that  we  find 
only  one,  and  one  seeiiia  to  have  been  the 
rule  before  1552.    In  the  beginningof  the 
thirteenth centnry(r200-I220) there  were 
thirty-six  nations  (excluding  the  students 
belonging  to  the  town  of  Bologna).     The 
German  nation  was  subject  to  two  procu- 
rators of  its  own.  and  to  them  alone.    The 
remaining  thirty-tive  nations  were  groiijjed 
into  two  universities — uMiiwrwtoi  iilira- 
monianorwm,  eighteen  nations  of  students 
from  beyond  the  Alps ;  and  univirsitaji 
eilramotUanr/ntm,    seventeen    nations    of 
Italians ;  aiid  each  of  thfSH  corporations 
elected  its  own  ret-tornnd  other  a  ulliori  ties. 
The  reclor  waa  elected  uiiiiuaUy  by  the 
outgoing  rector,  the  counsellors  (coruiiliarii 
=procHTatureg)  of  the  nations,  and  a  cer- 
tain number  of  elettors  specially  appointed 
by  the  general  body  of  the  Btudents.     He 
was  selected  from  the  different  nations  in 
A  regular  order  of  succession.     He  must 
be  not  under  twenty-five  years  of  age  ;  he 
must  be  a  cl^rictui,  but  not  a  member  of 
any  religious  order  ;  and  he  should  have 
studied  law  for  at  least  five  years  at  4iis 
own  expense.     With  each  rector  sat  the 
eighteen,  or  seventeen,  counsellors  as  asses- 
sors.    'The  teaching  doctors  or  professors, 
ro  less  than  the  students,  were  subject  to 
the  rectors.     A  professor  could  not  leave 
his  duties  for  n  few  days  without  obtaining 
formal  permission  from   him,  and  if  the 
term  of  absence  exceeded  eight  days  he 
hod  to  get  permission  from  the  whole  uni- 
versity '  (Laurie,  137).     The  rector's  civil 
jurisdiction   was  clear  ns   between   two 
parties  belonging  to  the  university,  or  as 
between  n  Bclioliir  and  a  citizen  who  coo- 
senfed  to  sue  the  scholar  before  him  ;  but 
when  a  suit  against  a,  scholar  was  brought 
before  n  city  niagistrute,  and  tlie  rector 
claimed  jurisdiction,  violent  conflicts  not 
unfrequently  arose,  till  ultimately  the  pope 
con6rine<l  the  university  privileges.     His 


where  both  parties  behmged  to  tJiv  di 
nty  and  the  offence  was  not  capital 
Unit^rtU;/  of  I'm^tuf.  prcjuintod  a 
variation.     "The  mcmliem  of  th«t  uni 
sity  were  divided  into  four  natioiu. 
highest  official  was  the  nwtor,  who 
chosen  Iwlf-yearly.     Each  of  th' 
chose  an  elector ;  tJie  four  so  cbosi 
opted  seven  otben,  and  the  united 
then  selected  five,  by  whom  the  reol< 
chosen.    The  offiou  could  not  be  fliled 
anyone  bdonging  to  a  religious  order. 
most  important  duty  <rf  the   rector 
Juriadictioa  over  sU  members  of  the 
versity,  not  only  in  ordinary  casesof 
pline,  but  also  in  dvil  and   in 
processes.     AcourtwasheJd  by  him 
a  week.     His  next  most  important 
were  to  see  that  the  statutes  of  tlw 
versity  were  observed,  to  take  pi 
in  all  functions  of  the  university,  i 
administerits property*  (Laurie,  25J 
modem  Germantj  tlio   highest  oni' 
official  is  tlie  Rector  Magmfious^  whe^ 
not  n  local  magnate,  la  cboB«n  yeariy, 
half-yearly,  from  among  the  ordinsiy 
feasors  who  form  the  Seuatns 
Where  custom  lias  given  the 
the  local  prince  or  other  magnate,  theo 
acting  official,  elected   from    nmoDg  tb* 
ordinary  profeKors,  is  called  pro-rectnr. 
The  UnivcrgiCy  of  France  is  scarcely  fm- 
ralleL    It  is  composed  of  seventeen  acsd^ 
mies,  the  beads  of  which  bear  the  titl*fl( 
rector ;  tliey  are  appointed  by  the  Uintstor 
of  Public  Instruction,  Mid  assieted  fcr  s 
secretary  and  staff  of  in^mctora.    In  Jff 
land  there  is  no  university  official  wi(k 
the  title  of  rector,  except  the  head*  ol 
Lincoln  College  and  Exeter  Colleg^  Ox- 
ford.    The  chanoellor  retains  his  ancient 
pre-eminence.    In  Sfotland.  also,  the chsn- 
cellor  is  the  formal  hcftd  of  the  univrndlj, 
but  the  rector  comes  in  next,  and  his  *!«*■ 
tion  is  mainly  on  the  lines  of  the  earlicn 
universities  of   Europe.      After  varioa 
vicissitudestheorderofeWtionwMKUied 
by  21  &  22  Vict.  c.   83  (18S8).Mid  Al 
ordinances  of  the  Scottish    UnivenltM 
Commissioners  mode  and  issued  thiiwiJMH 
(s^paperC,  »l71of  1$€3).     AtAUcdM 
Universitytherectoriselectwdby  thenia<f»- 
culated  students  voting  in  four  natioH 
(Mar,  Buchan,  Moray,  Angu*),  by  four  p« 
curators,  one  procumtor  being  chosen  *" 


cvrminoi  jurisdiction  was  generally  Vim\Wi\«,Ti&Te\r(e6iE^Utif^  each  nation  ;  and  iniv 
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tli«  chnncellor  has  a  casting  vote,  jirovidcd 
be  intimnte  his  choice  within  twejity-on« 
imjf  from  the  day  of  olectiou ;  und  fii.iUiig 
ich  intimntion,  tlie  principal  has  the  cast- 
|iigvot<'(Report  of  the  Scottish  Uiiiverai  ties 
Coninussirin,OrdiuaiiceNo.6).  AtUlasgow 
Univpriiily  the  rector  is  elected  by  the 
tnatricu  latnd  students  voting  infoDrnations 
(OtottiauA,  TmiiKforthanii,  Both«eiana, 
l^udoniana),  the  cUniicflllor  (or  the  priuci- 
pA])  faaviog  a  casting  vote  (as  above)  in  case 
e(  e<]unlity  of  nations  (Ordinance  No.  3). 
Al  Edinburgh  and  8t.  Andrews  thr  n-ctor 
is  elected  by  it  genei-al  poll  of  thf  matricu- 
lated students,  and  in  case  of  equality  Hio 
Casting  rote  of  the  chancellor  or  the  prin- 
cipal (•t  St.  Andrews  the  setiior  principal) 
d»wicIes(asal)Ove)(Or(iinaneesNoa.  land!). 
th*  rector  holds  oIBcb  fijr  three  years,  and 
names  anassi'ssorwhoait.s,H-ith  hira.  He  is 
nlvrsysa  man i>f  distinction, political, sc i en ■ 
tifi«,  or  literary ;  soniotimesa  popular  local 
magiiAte.  The  Alierdeen  and  Glasgow  atu. 
dentshaverecently  done  them.selves  honour 
hy  th6  election  of  ei-Professor  Bain  {his) 
and  ex-Professor  Luahington.  There  is 
»  strong  feeling  among  the  students  that 
ibe  rector  should  attend  the  meetings  of 
the  university  court,  of  which  he  is  preai 
dent;  and  frequently  apl«<lge to  this  effect 
is  ashed  from  candidates  who  livn  at  some 
distADce,  sinecurist  rect<>rii  bt^ing  looked  on 
with  disforour. 

II,  In  H'condnry  Schooln. — Tlie  heads 
of  the  '  higher  class  public  schools'  and  of 
most  other  schools  of  secondary  instruction 
ht  Scotland  bear  the  title  of  rector.  On  the 
ODntinent  also  n  similar  practice  prevails 
to  n  considerable  extent.  (Sf«  Laurie's 
vork  gpnernlly  ;  nlso  Maiden's  Origin  of 
ffiuvtrtUUt,  and  the  references  to  original 
mtlioritics  there  given.) 

Eefonaation  i  The)  in  relation  to  Edu- 
OitlOO.— The  simple  etymology  of  the 
won)  Bi^fonnntion  aulhciently  defines  it 
OK  the  act  of  reforming  or  forming  again  ; 
or,  taken  passively,  as  the  state  or  con- 
dition of  being  reformed  or  formed  again. 
When,  as  is  usually  tlie  case,  the  idea  of 
npmvement  is  incorporated  into  ita  phi- 
^ — "'cal  iudiflerence,  it  is  equivalent  to  a 
rtJOD  of  liffl  or  manners,  or  of  any- 
thing corrupt,  vicious,  or  nhjcctionable. 
In  ft  very  specific  and  technical  sense  it 
denotes  the  fcruat  spiritual  and  eccled- 
oatical  movemont,  directed  at  once  against 
tlie  doctHues  and  the  domiDatJon  of  the 
inedivi'ai  Cbarvb,  wbieb  oulmiaatfd  in 


the  sixteenth  century  in  the  division  of 
the  Western  Coaimuuiou  into  the  two 
sections  known  respectively  as  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant  ;  and  as  the  re- 
sult of  wlJch  tJie  National  Churches  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  of  Denmark, 
Sweden.  Norway,  and  Holland,  and  of 
many  parts  of  Germany  and  Switzerland, 
became  separated  from  the  Roman  juris- 
diction. In  other  countries,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  Hungary  and  France,  tlie  same 
movement,  whilst  too  feeble  or  limited  to 
lead  to  a  national  repudiation  of  the  Papal 
Supremacy,  was  still  powerful  enough  to 
effect  a  detachment  of  large  portions  of 
the  population  from  the  faith  and  the 
obedience  of  Rome.  Thus,  although  the 
ntost  potflnt  and,  indeed,  the  essential  and 
inseparable  motive  of  the  Reformation 
was  a  strong  spiritual  inpnlse,  it  will  be 
seen  that  tliere  was  still  room  for  the 
working  of  other  elements,  as  those,  for 
instance,  of  nationality  and  ethnology. 
It  was  the  i-epresetitatives  of  the  Teu- 
tonic race  in  England,  Scotland,  Germany, 
Switaerland,  Holland,  Sweden,  Norway, 
and  Denmark  that  embraced  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  which  was,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
jeoted  for  the  most  part  by  the  Latin  and 
Ueltic  races,  the  chief  exception  being  that 
Teutonic  Austria  remained  Catholic,  while  " 
the  Celta  of  Wales  and  of  the  Scottish 
Highlands,  with  the  reservation  of  a  few 
remote  glens  only,  became  Pi'otestant. 
And  everywhere,  whether  it  be  supreme 
and  of  the  majority,  or  subordinate  and  of 
the  few,  whether  frankly  and  royally,  or 
Bcomfnlly  and  cynically,  conceding  in  some 
places  the  toleration  for  which  it  gasps 
in  vain  in  others,  tlie  intellectual  impulse 
which  was  precipitated  in  the  Reformation 
is  a  force  with  which  the  world  will  have 
to  reckon,  as  it  has  had  to  reckon  for  more 
centuries  than  it  has  the  gift  of  generally 
remembering,  at  every  moment  of  its  future 
history.  The  Reformation  was  no  isolated 
event ;  it  was  rather  a  genius  and  a  ten- 
dency. Its  causes  were  manifold  ;  and  it 
was  closely  connected  with  the  intellectual 
atid  so<;iat  changes  which  marked  tlie  tran- 
sition from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  modern 
era  of  civilisation.  The  mediteval  Church 
had  possessed  an  amount  of  power  never 
before  or  since  reached  by  any  other  eccle- 
siastical organisation.  It  attained  the 
height  of  ita  glory  in  t\\e  *.\ivrt<ieTi,ft.\  «.<«&■ 
tury,  when  the  p!L\>a\  ^u'wer  ■«*%  ^\iTta>i 
and  BtrenRlhen^d  V^  the  ^"csB.cVaMt'^^  "^^ 


(riurs.    In  the  tourteenUi  century  tlie  im- 
petus thus  given  had  died  out  and  tlie 
authority  of  the  Church   bad  begun  to 
decline.     From  bwog  lealoua  ftnd  active 
pnachsrs,  the   friiin   had  degraded  into 
bigots  and  mmdicniit^,  whostf  chfinicU'r 
was  n  rrpmafh  niiil  wh<iw  ninnncir  of  lift! 
WRji  mi  impudmidiit.     The  wtculiir  clcrgj 
wftrti  hurdly  Ituu  corrupt*!!! ;  niid  in  inuny 
ciutra  the  liigher  dij,'iiiUirio:i  nf  ttn-  Churoli 
bud  HO  iiitcrwii  in  the  spiritunl  duti«a  of 
their  office,  and  gin'^  theiuaelvefl  up  en- 
tirely to  tlie  pleasures  of  a  worldly  life,  or, 
at  beat,  to  the  requirements  of  politioal  or 
militftry  activity.     The  revival  of  the  old 
olasfiical  literature  in  Italy,  the  spirit  of 
the  Rennissnnce  (q.v.),  accelerated  the  pro- 
cess of  spiritunl  decay  ;   and  the  Papacy 
itw^lf  iH'cumn  liiLlf-pngiin,  sometimes  even 
osti'iisibly  iind  with  professioimndciriiiim- 
atanci!.     Tim  Cliiirch  was  littlei  cured  foi", 
eu  as  an  organ  of  goveriinicnt,  and  wab 
as  an  engiue  of  self- aggrandisement 
and  the  most  extruvagaiit  luxury.     The 
roots  of  the  Heforuialiuii  were  as  deep  as 
tlie  altitude  of  its  branches.     Ita  syst«m 
had   been   variously  nurtured  through  a 
protracted  season  of  preparation.    Its  tiual 
Appearance  as  acontrolliogoras  a  grandly 
dividing  movement  was  but  tlie  expres- 
sion of  sentiments  and  principles  which 
had  for  ages  been  struggling,  more  or  less 
locally  and  occasionally,  and  with  more  or 
less  of  observation,  to   find  foi-uial  and 
commensurate  utterance.    The  disaffection 
towards  the  Papacy  which  disclosed  itnelf 
in  the  rise  of  uecta  like  the  Woldense^, 
and,  within  the  Church,  in   the  reforming 
Councils  of  the  fifteenth  century  held  at 
Piaa  (1400),  Constance  (UM),  and  lioale 
(1431) ;  the  riBC  of  radical  reformers,  such 
as  Wycliffe  and  others  ;  the  spiritual  doc- 
trine of  the  Mystics  ;  the  political  oppo- 
flitiou  to  tlie  Koiiian  see,  dating  from  the 
old  coiitestaof  llie  empire  with  the  Pope — 
all  these  are  amongst  the  more  memorable 
of  the  events  and  the  plieiionjena  wliich 
com  bine. asaiitecedenlsof  the  Heforniation, 
with  the  intluence  of  the  revival  of  learn- 
ing in  promoting  general  culture,  in  hasten- 
ing the  down&U  of  scholastic  theology,  and 
in  producing  a  diligent  study  of  the  liible 
and  of  Christian  antiquity.  Protestantism, 
as  a  religious  fiyetem,  had  two  main  prin- 
ciples, the  first  of  which  was  the  exclu- 
nve  authority  of  the  Bible  as  the  rule  of 
faith,  aa  oppoiied  to  the  normal  aut\\(i'c"\t^ 
of  the  Pope  or  the  Church—*  V'iaov^.'to 


that  involves  tho  ngbt  of  private 
ment ;  whiUt  tho  d^cond  was  thodi 
of  justiticAtion  by  faith  ajonv,  in 
distinction  to  salvation  by  works  or  hi 
merit.     Prottwtantisni  chiioM-d  fnr  the 
dividual  a  direct  uocea*  to  the  bl««ung> 
th«  Gospel  mithoul  tlie  iiitemicdi 

girtirieueeof  the  Church  or  the  prii 
ul,  whateier  may  have  l>e«n  the  relatii 
ship  of  other  lauaes  to  the  Rett 
as,  so  to  say,  ranking  amongst  its  ooUsl 
ancestry,  it  is  as  nearly  as  possible  bujvoi 
all  reasonable  challenge  to  claim  it  as  thi 
lineal  descendant  of  the  RonaUaanoe. 
the  Renaissance  was  a  secular  B«f( 
tioD,  so  the  KeformatioD  was  a  baj 
Renaissance.      'It  is  now  admitted 
most  competent  judges,' to  cit4;  Mr. 
in  lucid  cunfimiiition,  'that  Uir  tmc 
of  the  Reformation  are  to  be  found  in 
c]eL>p  change  elTectud  in   tim  inteUeclul 
habits  of  Europe  by  that  rvvival  of  leara- 
iog  which  began  about  the  twelfth  ow- 
tury  in  the  renewed  atudy  of  Uie  Latiii 
classics,  and  reached  its  climax  after  tbt 
fall  of  Constantinople  in  the  diffkiaioDtt 
the  knowledge  of  Greek  and  of  the  pjiilo- 
sophy  of  Plato  by  the  Greek  exiles.    Tliii 
revival  ultimately  producvd  a  conditicai of 
religious  feeling  which  found  its  expRfr 
siou  sometimes  in  I'rotesiAntosn),  and  ia 
other  countries  in  the  prevalence  ■nineg 
the   educated   classes  of    a   diluted  AM 
rationalistic  Catholicism  entirely  dlfferenl 
from  the  gross  and  absorbing  auperstilioB 
of  the  Middle  Ages.     Which  of  tlwee  t«o 
forms  was  adopted  in  any  particular  oona- 
tiy  de|>en[led  upon  many  special  politioil, 
or  social,  or  even  geogntphicsd  coDsidsf*- 
tions  ;    but,    wherever    the    int«tlactaat 
movement  was  strongly  felt,  one  or  othtf 
appeared.    It  is  sar«ly  a  remarkable  rcdi- 
cidencc,  that  while  the  litenttnra  of  sali- 
quity  was  thus  on  a  large  soalo  modifyisg 
the  niediieval  moilea  ol  thought,  th»  IM- 
cient  sculptures  sliuuld  on  a  smallvj-  seds 
have  exercised  a  curres]iondiiig  inlluaiw 
upon  the  art  that  Mas  their   rxprrssMik 
And,  although  the  lesthetia  movefoeiitwM 
neeesHarily  confined  to  the  upper 
and  to  the  countries  in  which  civil 
was  most  prominent,  it  represented 
fully  a  tendency  that  in  diOt-rciit  ft 
was  stilt  moi-e  widely  displayed.    It 
senled  the  gmdual  deKtructioii  ot  th* 
cendency  which  the  Churdt  had  onoe 
cW:^  wiPt  ftv«ry  department  of  'm 


'een  the  educated  and  the  ignornnt, 
tlU)  Ki'ttdu'iJ  iliiiiip|icfiLrn.ni.'L'  of  anlliro- 
orphiooridoUtruuBi'oiic-uptioTiauuiong 
former.'  Whil^l  tUe  R(!nuiasij,tic»  wllk 
ibeltion  or  revolt,  w^iiuotinici  wit)i  u, 
kQft  ifuii>uciani:f,  H.f'u.iuBt  t)it>  Bchulujitii.' 
logy  and  mcelic  tlieurii^s  of  morals, 
tbe  cloistered  ideal  of  mediwval  Chris- 
itj,  it  was  ID  its  second  and  more 
itiial  stage  of  dcvolopiuoQt  scaR'ely 
powerful  within  the  limits  of  Chris- 
bnliof  niid  practict>.  The  curinsity 
eh  vkptorcil  tho  rijuanis  of  c)ikssii:itl 
iux  ajid  uchiBvotjioiit  did  not  Itiuve 
duelled  ttio  symlKils  and  tliu  idiarUTS 
riiuitive  Chrisliunity.  Ati  appeal  was 
[e  from  the  L-auoiiK  and  the  tradilioiia 
be  Church  sucuestiively  to  the  Tathera 
to  tii»  New  Tetftameut.  Tlie  latter  lu 
original  Ureek,  the  Septuagiiil>,  the 
)ro«f  ItihJo,  took  the  place  of  the  Vul- 
I  in  the  bands  of  the  learned  ;  whilst 
Scriptures  in  thovcmnculnr  languages 
Surope  brought  home  to  the  minds  of 

^tiopln  the  widt!  cliflerence  between 
hurch  of  the  Apostles  and  the  nccle- 
ticul    nystem    ovpr   which   presided    a 

uti  II.  or  a   Leii  X.      Nt»w  at  length 

aboftivo    cffgrU    after    reformation, 

ch  ill  the  thirtcmith,  thu  fourteenth, 

the  fift<wntti  ui^ntiiries  hud  flickered 

died  awuy,  row;  iiitn  a  great  and  coti- 
jiij;  flanio  of  revolt,  thu  i*nd  of  which 
the  aeveraiice  from  the  Pu,[iiicy  of 
them  and  Weiil«rii  Europe,  Tliu  Rk- 
tatioD  was  not  only  the  first  great 
mph  oi  the  scieutiGe  spirit,  but  also  a 
'  eSectnal  assertion  of  human  liberty. 
NU  brooght  about  by  the  application 
»rtMin  keen  and  independent  minds  t» 
9bady  of  theology — minds  which,  as  a 
wqwiioe  of  that  study,  broke  away 
I  tradition,  the  Schoolmen,  and  tlie 
rch,  and,  witli  an  audacity  the  extent 

hich  can  scarcely  at  present  bo  real- 
,   dared   to   take   their    religious  fate 

tli«tr  owti  luindB.  The  Heformation, 
Kt  only  to  its  profesKion  of  an  uncon- 
mal  submission  to  the  authority  of 
ptont,  itiicilf  the  result  of  an  exercise 
he  faculty,  was  the  recovery  of  the 
t  of  nrivat«  judgment,  the  crowning 
odiviauality,  aiid,  as  was  inevitable, 
ipurand  incentive  to  divergence.  For 
lioos  iiulividualisui  is  notoriously  inapt 
iTsanise  ibwlf ;  And  when  it  lias  nt- 
w  iU  higbest  development  in  thnri  the 
V  likely  ia  exhibit  itieJf  as  a  dividiug 


forco.  The  Iteformittion  was,  therefore,  a 
movntnwit  of  strong,  self-contained,  self- 
reliant,  and  daring  personalities — of  such 
jjersniiiUities,  indeed,  as  it  wils  calculated 
tu  pruduce  and  to  foster.  N.-irnes,  itide- 
petuii'iice.  eceentrioity,  and  even  extrava- 
gance a[id  wtlfuLiess,  are  found  in  the 
sedate  exemption  or  the  wilder  freedom 
from  the  fetters  of  a  hard  and  fast  system 
of  routine,  or  the  unaccommodating  bur- 
den of  a  uniform  and  universal  oi^nisa- 
tion.  The  culture  of  the  Kenaissance  was 
but  for  the  few  *  it  was  dainty,  fastidious, 
and  exclusive.  The  general  ardour  for  the 
restoration  of  the  arts  and  of  learniog 
ereatfd  an  aristocratic  public  wliose  su- 
preme pontiff  was  Erasmus,  This  soholar, 
whom  the  Rev.  Mark  PattiBoa  happily 
descrilies  as  the  tirst '  man  of  letters'  wlio 
had  appeared  in  Europe  since  the  fall  of 
the  Koiiian  empire,  wlulst  he  shared  the 
doctrines  of  the  ileformers,  liad  a  hoiTOr  of 
party  and  its  perils  of  ciamour  and  vulgar 
Kxcc-nsf.li.  [t  is  claimed  for  him,  in  the 
face  of  all  <letraiCtorB,  that  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  nnd  of  his  career  he  reniained 
true  to  the  purpose  of  his  life,  which  was 
to  tiglit  the  battle  of  sound  learning  and 
plitiii  common  sense  agaitist  the  powers  of 
igiionuice  anrl  superstition  ;  and  that  amid 
all  the  cou\Tilsious  of  bis  time  he  never 
once  lost  his  mental  balance.  On  tlie  one 
hand,  lie  scornfully  denounced  the  ignorant 
hostility  to  classical  learning  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  colleges  and  convents  under 
the  control  of  the  orthodox  clergy,  whom 
he  stigmatised  as  an  obscurantist  army  . 
arrayed  against  light ;  and  on  the  otiier 
he  '  abhorred  the  evangelicals,  because  it 
was  through  them  that  literature  was 
everywhere  declining,  and  upon  the  point 
of  perishing.'  More  than  once  Erasmus 
complains,  with  quite  sutKcient  bitleniess, 
that '  wherever  Luthei-anism  reigns,  there 
good  letters  perish ' ;  but  the  names  of 
Luther  ond  Slelanchthon  are  personally 
excepted  from  this  general  censure.  Luther 
was  all  his  life  a  zealous  promoter  of  edu- 
cation. He  held  that  the  establishment 
of  schools  was  the  duty  of  every  city  and 
village,  and  wished  to  divert  in  that  direc- 
tion a  portion  of  the  revenues  of  the 
Church.  lie  was,  indeed,  so  far  in  ad- 
vance of  his  age  as  to  advocate  the  foun- 
dation of  girls'  schools.  The  whole  of  hia 
active  life  was  spent  os  u.  \*Wi\«T  '\w  it. 
university  of  which  he  was  ^\\e,  tw\\TO^'<}\s%^ 
and  guiding  spirit.     A.   tW  aaave  t\saa^o» 


■ 


looked  upon  claa^eal  leandng  u  subotdl- 
iwte  Mul  aucilUry  to  theology,  and  m 
vKlusble  iHily,  or  at  leaiA  cliieSj,  for  theo- 
logical porpOB«e.  Erasmiu  had  been  born 
with  tho  hopes  of  the  R«iuuseano»,  with 
itA  nntidpation  of  a  new  Aogiutaii  i«g«. 
nnil  hftd  tt^rn  this  ftiir  promise  blighttMl 
by  thfi  irruption  of  a  new  horde  of  thcolo- 
f^oal  poliMiiici,  worse  in  hia  eyrn  thnn  thi? 
old  suKoluatics,  inasmuch  lu  thry  wi;m  re- 
volutionary instead  of  corner vntivc- 

WliiUt  Erasmus  is  to  !»«  rt^pvnled  aa 
the  eoryphwua  of  the  Reiminsauce,  tfie 
educatiou  of  tlie  Refonimtiuii  is  beat  re- 
presented by  the  naiuea  of  Luther  and 
MeUnchthoD.  One  of  the  logical  conse- 
([Uences  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
tiiB  Reformation  was  the  development  of 
primary  education.  In  attaching  to  F«cb 
man  the  responsihitity  of  his  creed,  nnd  in 
placing  the  snurcea  of  faith  in  the  Koly 
Scriptures,  the  Reformation  contracted  the 
obligntiou  to  put  every  person  it  hud  so 
splendidly  and  so  jierilously  endowed  in  a 
condition  to  lay  liold  of  tlie  siilvation  to 
be  found  in  the  reading  and  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  Bible.  The  neuessity  of  ex- 
plaining the  Catechism  and  making  coni- 
menlB  upon  it  was  for  teauhers  an  ohllga- 
tioa  to  acquire  the  art  of  exposition  aud 
aOAlysia.  The  study  of  tlie  German 
mother- tongue  and  of  singing  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in 
Luther's  translation,  and  with  religious 
services.  Luther  brought  the  schoolmaster 
into  the  cottage,  and  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  system  which  is  the  chief  honour 
(md  atrength  of  modem  Qermnny  :  n  sya- 
tem  by  which  the  child  of  the  humblest 
peusant,  liy  slow  but  certain  gradations, 
receives  the  beat  education  the  country 
can  afford.  The  purification  and  widening 
of  education  went  hand  in  hand  with  the 
purification  of  religion  ;  and  the  claims 
thuB  eatiiblishfid  by  Luther  to  affectionate 
regard  have  lieen  ever  aince  indiaaolubly 
united  in  the  minds  of  his  countrymen. 
The  Reformation  contained,  in  fact,  the 
germs  of  a  complete  revolution  in  educa- 
tion ;  for  it  eidiated  tlie  interests  of  reli- 
gion in  the  service  of  instruction,  and  ag- 
Bociated  knowledge  with  faith.  It  Is  in 
virtue  of  this  combination  that  for  over 
ttiree  ceuturtea  tlie  Protestant  nations 
have  led  the  van  of  human  progress  in 
the  matter  of  primary  instruction,  the 
seal  for  which,  however,  was  liy  no  itieai:\a 


Proteitaut  reform.    M«la)Mhthoo,  (or  tiM 

stance,  who  for  his  perwvcnng  laboar  m 
annotating  classics  and  prC'pMing  editiou 
of  Bchool-books,  a«  welt  as  for  tatt  pr»e- 
tical  activity  in  the  direct  procnMs  of 
instruction,  pamed  the  title  of  /'rtrrrpur 
Oci-iiinniir,  worked  more  for  high  CchiDdl 
than  for  schools  for  the  pcoptv.  Ho  wu 
distinctly  a  humanict-  above  everythtii| 
else,  a  professor  of  bellen-UUrra  ;  mad  A 
WOK  with  chagrin  tliat  lie  saw  his  coumi 
in  the  university  of  Witleuberg  detetled 
by  atudciiia  when  he  lectured  on  tW 
Olyndiiaai  ol  J>^mosthenes.  He  wat  a» 
far  ID  accord  with  Erasmus  that,  in  I5!!| 
he  speaks  of  the  signal  ioily  of  thoee '  who 
at  the  present  day  think  that  piety  con- 
sists only  in  the  contempt  of  all  good 
letters,  of  all  ancient  eroditlon.'  In  t^ 
same  year,  and  subsei^uontly,  Melancbthoii 
implores  Spalatin  to  have  an  eapeeialcare 
of  the  university,  complaining  that  the 
atudents  are  rather  overwbeltned  than  in- 
structed by  the  mass  of  thc<ol<HiCMl  le^ 
tures.  He  accuses  those  who  pr^enthair 
dislike  of  profane  lettera  aa  liaving  '■» 
better  opinion  of  theology,  for  tlib  is  only 
the  excuse  which  they  put  forward  for 
their  laziuess.'  And  in  a  decUmMiDa 
written  by  Melanchthon  in  1657  he  be- 
wails In  the  strongest  terms  the  decline  ctf 
science  and  letters.  In  btce  of  this  cri- 
dence,  and  much  more  of  the  same  kind, 
we  can  readily  believe  Eroemua  when  b* 
says  that  it  was  easier  to  find  profeenn 
than  students  to  attend  their  lectotes; 
that  the  hookaellers  declare  that  befora 
Lutheranism  came  up  they  could  sell  three 
thousand  volumes  in  less  time  than  six 
hundred  afterwards  ;  and  that  at  Stnl- 
hurg  and  elsewhere  there  were  thoaa  whs 
thought  that  the  only  thing  a  tbeologiut 
needed  to  learn  was  Hebrew.  ■  No  donhi 
the  old  humanist,'  says  Dr.  Bnard,  'giw 
hitter  in  his  last  days,  aa  he  wat«hed  Um 
triumphant  progress  of  tlie  morenUnt 
from  which  he  had  deliberutj'ly  tnnted 
aside.  But  it  is  plain  that,  in  apjle  vl 
Melanchthou,  there  was  a  tendency  Utp> 
back  to  the  spirit  of  a  time  at  which  ii 
waa  considered  a  perilous  thing  for  * 
Christian  to  read  heathen  books.  Butlta 
tide  of  reviving  interest  in  c]a»cal  nl' 
ture,  which  had  been  slowly  xathcnai 
strength  for  a  oentuiy  and  a  baU,  wu  {■> 
too  mighty  to  be  even  temporarily  ' 
\T«rfjMlLV>v  any  defection  of  the  ~ 


eqanUy  exhibited   by  all  the  VWter*  ol  VwXtie  iioM^  ■mww,  hcwwmA  i-  «-' 
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qiumla  and  the  buildirig  up  of  rival  sya- 
ttms  of  do^nm&tic  tlieolngy,  the  work  of 
reooreritig  the  mind  of  untiquity  went 
■tMdily  Ott.  It  was  a  longpr  and  n.  more 
kboriqus  task  than  from  our  present 
■taDdpoint  of  culture  we  are  easily  able 
to  conceive ;  and  the  luen  who  acuoiu- 
pUahed  it  ar«  not  to  be  me&sured  by  the 
wortib  of  their  visible  contributions  to 
Ktrmture.  When  the  convent  libraries 
of  East  and  West  had  been  ransacked,  and 
trery  fragment  of  ancient  literature  con- 
Kjtnod  to  thf."  safe  keeping  of  the  printing- 
peis,  the  work  was  only  begun.  Texts 
had  to  be  emended,  grammars  to  be  slowly 
compiled,  the  materials  of  dictionaries  col- 
lected with  almost  infinite  toil.  The  whole 
mass  of  learned  tradition,  on  the  Imsis  of 
which  a  scholar  now  begins  his  work,  had 
to  be  painfully  brought  together.  When, 
by  the  labours  of  several  generations,  the 
philological  part  of  the  task  was  accom- 
plished with  tolerable  completeness — when 
all  wlucatnd  men  could  read  the  classical 
■Dthors  in  the  original,  and  Greek  and 
lAtin  were  written  by  scholars  with  faci' 
lity  and  even  elegance— there  remained 
the  work  of  reproducing  the  life  of  the 
ancients ;  of  understanding  their  law, 
thrir  womhip,  their  military  systems,  their 
aanueinenta  ;  of  re-writing  their  history, 
moA  reducing  their  chronology  to  order. 
And  tliia  was  a  toil  which  lasted  through 
the  eighteenth  century,  if  indeed  it  cnn 
kenidtobeeyenyetataneud.  Itnlysoon 
^V6  np  her  place  in  th»  van  of  classii^il 
mUvKu  Her  scliolarship  became  mere 
pllFMS-DiongeringandCiceronianism.  Not 
what  a  man  had  to  say,  but  how  he  Eaid 
itv  was  the  all-important  thing  ;  while 
platitude  wsls  no  offence  at  al),  Holectsm 
«M  a  mortal  sin.'  There  was  a  '  lack  of 
noral  fibre  in  the  Italian  scholars  of  tlie 
■ge  of  the  despots  :  when  Rome  became 
KPrioa*  andcr  the  influence  of  the  counter- 
Reformation,  humanists  were  warned  off 
dolwtekble  ^und,  and  bidden  to  employ 
thoir  pons  in  her  service,  if  at  all,  The 
it«dy  of  Greek  fell  into  disfavour  ;  and 
when  Jmuit  influence  came  to  predominate 
in  cchoolx  and  colleges,  those  admirable 
tdncaton  had  practical  ends  of  their  own. 
whiob  they  can-d  for  more  than  the  pro- 
gicga  of  philology.  80  the  iit«ntry  liege- 
mony  paaaeil  to  France  and  to  Holland. 
Bndieus,  IVirnebuK,  Casaiibon.  Salmasius, 
•re  tJie  glorie*  of  Frrnch  ncbnlarship.  If 
tlie  SenJ^yvs  haaxUti  nn  lUUian  dmcent, 


the  elder  lived  and  wrote  tn  Prance  ;  tha 
younger  and  greater,  who  was  Huguenot 
to  the  heart,  taught  in  Leiden.  It  would 
lie  difficult  to  ennmorato  the  many  pro- 
found scholars  who  toiled  in  the  univer- 
sities of  Holland  to  complete  the  long  task 
the  nature  of  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  indicate.  Their  labours  lie  concealed 
in  the  grammars  and  dictionaries  which 
to-day  smooth  the  path  of  classical  culture 
to  our  children  ;  in  the  annotations  which 
elucidate  every  difficult  passage  and  ex- 
plain every  obscure  allusion ;  in  that 
knowledge  of  ancient  life  whicli  is  part  of 
the  intellectual  iiir  we  breathe.  The  re- 
sult was  at  once  to  restore  that  living 
connection  with  the  mind  of  antiquity 
which  Christian  Europe  deliberately  aban- 
doned in  the  sixth  century,  and  to  accu- 
mulate the  materials  upon  which  the 
higher  and  more  constructive  criticism  of 
a  later  age  has  worked.' 

Aristotle  had  been  dethroned  from  his 
pre-eminence  in  the  schools,  and  Melanch- 
thon  attempted  Ui  supply  his  place.  He 
appreciated  the  importance  of  Greek,  the 
terror  of  the  obscurantists,  and  is  the 
author  of  a  Greek  grammar.  He  wrote 
elementary  hooks  on  each  department  of 
the  TVtr-iwni— grammar,  diatecl.ic  and  rhe- 
toric— and  made  some  way  witji  the  studies 
of  the  Quadriviiim.  It  is  also  nut^iwoHhy 
that  he  wrote  fnilia  Doclrimr  ['h/nicit,  a 
primer  of  ptiysical  science.  Horace  was 
his  favourite  classic  ;  and  his  pupils  were 
taught  to  learn  the  whole  of  it  by  heart, 
ten  lines  at  a  time.  'He  died  in  1560, 
racked,'  as  Mr.  Browning  says,  '  with 
anxiety  for  the  Church  which  he  had 
helped  tc,  found.  If  he  did  not  can^ 
Protestantism  into  the  heart  of  the  pea- 
sant, he  al  least  made  it  acceptable  to  the 
intellect  of  the  men  of  letters.' 

The  work  of  extending  and  diff\ising 
popular  education  in  Germany  under  the 
impulse  of  the  Reformation  and  the  per- 
sonal influence  of  Martin  Luther  finds  an 
instructive  analogy  in  the  same  work  in 
Scotln.nd  at  the  hands  of  John  Knox 
(y.c).  The  First  Book  of  Discipline, 
drawn  up  by  the  great  8ct)tlish  reformer, 
and  pre8ent:ed  to  the  Estates  of  Scotland, 
and  subscribed  by  the  Secret  Council  in 
the  year  I06O,  contains  Knox's  Plan  of 
Educational  Organisation  in  Scotland, 
which  provide*  tor  tUe  eiyisLX  iiv^T&"i>;«sR 
of  the  means  a.n(\  xftStWiiXivous.  (A  ■(*«».- 
tion  among  tKe  wWV  'pclYl*\!iv^Aw\  -^♦««v 
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nisiDg  a  (jfradation  of  schools,  and  (t)  a 
primary  ecbool  by  eveiy  parish  church,  in 
which,  in  lack  of  a  schoolraaster,  the 
miiii(,ter  with  his  rwMi*ir  or  dork  should 
'take  (!ftn>  over  thp  chiidiyin  and  youth  of 
the  [Kirish  to  instruct  thein  in  their  tint 
rudimftnta,  nnd  espeHnlly  in  the  Cate- 
chism ; '  (2)  in  nil  Inr^  pariahen  there  was 
to  be  a  goad  school,  with  a  schoolmaster 
'»l)le  to  Uncli  at  kust  ^runimur  and  the 
lAtin  tongu« ' ;  (3)  in  the  several  towTis 
whi(;h  were  centres  of  the  superintendeut'a 
districta,  there  were  to  be  colleges,  wh<^re 
the  students  should  be  'taught  lo^c  and 
rhetoric  and  the  tongues';  and  (4)  univer- 
•ities.  All  of  these  schools  were  to  be 
mibjcct  to  inspection— the  parochial  and 
biir^h  schools  by  'discreet^  grave,  and 
leAmcd  men,  to  wit,  tho  ministers  and 
elders,  with  the  goodly  learned  men  in 
BViTy  town,  who  shall  every  quarter  nin.ke 
examination  how  the  youth  hare  profited.' 
Tlicy  were  clmrgcd  '  to  discover  if  there 
be  a  spiritof  docility  in  any  of  the  pupils,' 
and  to  direct  such  *  to  further  knowledge ' 
in  the  colte^res  and  uiuversitiea  :  and  tliose 
who  do  not  showiiigusof  fitness  for  higher 
learning  are  to  be  taught  some  handicraft, 
or  set  a)>out  some  otlier  occupation.  It 
was  ordained  that  no  parent  of  whatever 
condition  may  '  uae  his  children  at  his 
own  phantasy/  especially  in  the  days  of 
their  youth,  but  must  bring  them  up  in 
learning  and  virtue  ;  that  the  rich  should 
■  be  compelled  to  educate  their  sons  at  their 
own  expense,  but  that  the  children  of  the 
poor  should  be  supported  at  the  charge  of 
thp  Church,  the  sons  of  rich  and  poor  alike, 
if  they  had  aptness  for  learning,  continu- 
ing at  the  snhoola  until  the  couimonwculth 
should  hiive  prolit  ot'  them.  It  will  be 
observed  that  tliia  sciiPine  sc!pnmtcs  the 
parish  from  Ihr  burgh  or  higher  sah oils, 
and  establishes  gnidps  of  semiiiarica  for 
conducting  the  Bcholiir  fniin  the  priiiitLiy 
througli  tlie  secuiulitry  schools  U>  the  uni- 
versitiea  ;  and  that  it  provides  ilIso  for  the 
moral,  Intellectual,  and  technjcul  training 
of  tlie  youth,  places  within  the  reach  of 
tlie  poorest  child  in  the  community,  if  be 
have  ■  vigour,'  the  blessings  of  a  liberal 
education,  and  makes  school  att«ndauce 
eompuUory.  If  the  Parliament  had  been 
liberal  and  patriotic  enough  t«  have 
seconded  at  that  time  the  endeavours  of  I 
the  Ciiurch  to  plant,  '  no  country  in  thr:  I 
world,' as  the  Uto  Principiil  \t^  rematlMi^ 
In  bi»  aiatoty  of  tht  Chwrch  iff  Sr.olUvnd, 


'would  have  been  »  well  snpplifld 
Scotland  with  the  means  of  ezt«i)diBg  th* 
benefit;  of  a  liberal  education  ta  emy 
man  capfthleof  intellectual  improvement.* 
Educalionisl-E  havn  called  the  onlline  of 
this  system  a  perfect  one — a  plan,  incke^ 
so  far  in  advance  of  tlie  timea  of  it<  pn- 
jectors,  that  we  are  nuts  only  attaining 
towanls  the  high  standard  at  whiefa  tby 
aimed  ;  and  Dr.  RlaeCrie,  the  liiognplOT 
of  John  Knox,  is  Justified  in  hia  sftgscimu 
inference  that,  in  '  obli|png  tlie  nobitHf 
and  gentry  to  educate  their  children,  aM 
providing  at  the  public  expense  for  tte 
Exlucntion  of  the  children  of  the  poor  *liO 
discovered  tnlent*  for  learning,'  'ihey  seen 
to  have  had  it  in  their  eye  to  revive  the 
system  adopted  in  nome  of  the  aaoieirt 
republics,  in  which  the  youth  were  et»- 
siclcred  as  the  property  of  the  publit 
rather  than  of  their  parents.' 

Tlie  curriculum  of  tlie  Scotch  Bchool* 
about  the  middle  of  tlie  sixteenth  crntory 
was  in  some  respects  brua<ler  than  what  if 
found  in  those  of  the  nint-teenth.  At  the 
Oramuiar  School  of  Aberdeen,  ox  appears 
from  tlie  statutes  dated  15.'i3,  tlte.boyiiwae 
strictly  forbidden  tji  spealc  iit  the  vqIj^ 
tongue  ;  but  only  in  lAtin,  Greek,  He- 
brew, French,  and  Gaelic.  To  «how  thu 
the  instruction  was  tliorough  and  not  oob- 
fined  to  the  embryo  clergy,  appeal  may  ^» 
made  to  a  statement  of  Knox,  who  affirowd 
that,  in  a  debate  in  ^rliament  in  IHX 
the  lay  members  showed  better  aoquaint- 
ance  with  (>reek  than  the  clerf^.  Oaai> 
cal  knowledge  continued  for  cvntnriet  l> 
be  the  chief  subject  of  instruction  ;  M 
what  are  now  called  English  (ind  comaxf- 
cial  suhjecta  have  little  o»entioQ  in  tfa 
records  of  the  larger  gnuDmar 
a.lthough  in  the  smaller  ones  reading  _ 
spelling  were  recognised  from  an  '•r^ 
date.  In  Aberdeen,  music  af^)ear>  to 
have  been  taught  with  mom  eoei^  thtt 
i[i  any  other  of  the  ScoUih  burghs.  ¥nm 
an  early  daU-  down  to  the  end  of  i 
seventeenth  century,  music  formnd  - 
the  regular  branches  of  study,  and 
taught  as  a  part  of  the  ordinary 
culum.  As  time  paaaed  ou  it  wa«  tataS 
necessary  to  add  readingand  other  nibJM*' 
— ^is  writing  and  arithmetic,  which  •nn 
somewhat  late  in  attaining  tlieir  p^op* 
place  M  bmnchesof  regular  iostnictM^ 
to  the  work  ;  but  as  these  beeanw 
nnn\,  vW  «!L.'a^'3  tA.  tMonc  'receded,  i 
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WM  generally  an  appurlenan<;e  of 
[eatihodral  or  the  mouastery.  Iiecauiei  a 
of  the  past  Relif^ous  instruction 
led  A  prominent,  if  not  an  essential, 
part  of  the  courso  of  study  pursued  in  the 
old  burgh  schools  from  the  Keforroation 
till  the  end  of  the  lost  century.  In  l.'ifiT, 
Pftrlininent  declared  thnt  if  God's  Word 
he  not  rooted  in  tlie  youth,  their  instnic- 
tion  lUuill  he '  tinsell  Imith  to  their  bodyis 
d  Baulis;'  nnil  in  1616  the  Asistmibly 
ordained  a  cutochiKni,  to  he  made  nusy, 
ibort.  and  oowipreheiisive,  of  whit'h  every 
family  miRht  have  a  uopy  for  inBtruulinj* 
the  chiidren  and  aervauta  in  the  articles 
of  religion.  The  municipal  authorities 
'ere  Hs  willing  as  the  ecclesiastics  to  en 
force  and  to  extend  religious  instruction  ; 
ftcd  this  custom  has  not  unreAsociAlily 
been  nppcnlcd  to  t>S  having  in  no  small 
tlttgrt^f  i-nntribntod  towards  making  a  jMior 
and  thinly-pcopkd  country  not  only  one  of 
the  frt-Mit,  mojit  );nlight«ned,  and  inde- 
prndirnt,  but  iiIno  one  of  Urn  most  pro- 
iprrouii  in  the  world. 

Thus  it  will  be  understood  how  it  was 
th&t,  partly  in  npcordunce  with  tlie  na- 
tional geiliua,  and  partly  under  the  im- 
pnlw*  of  tlie  Reformation  dnd  the  direct 
or  truditioiiul  authority  of  John  Knox, 
(he  people  of  Scotland  anticipatnd  many 
of  the  political  and  e<lucatioiial  cries  of 
tlie  present  day.  They  recognised  the 
necessity  for  education,  and  made  it  com- 
pubory  within  certain  limits.  I'lnes  and 
penalties  were  devised  to  counteract  the 
oe^liirence  or  indifference  of  parents.  Sub- 
Mantial  means  were  provided  to  furnish 
the  various  towns  with  good  secondary 
Khools,  and  the  oducntion  was  excpllent 
of  its  kind.    Tlin  qualilications  of  teachers 

K **■-')  trstfid,  and  wise  laws  were  made  to 
ro  their  continued  elftriency.  Good 
_  rip.%,  n^pcctful  treatment,  and  conside- 
nlion  in  the  days  of  old  age  or  infirmity 
were  all  adopted  to  encourage  tht>  teacher 
•nd  retain  the  nervicea  of  thorougldy 
^oalified  Bohooo! masters.  The  women 
»e«*  trained  in  domestic  duties,  and  in 
tiio«  arts  that  tend  to  make  the  home  a 

£»  of  comfort.  All  these  things  corn- 
ed to  pour  blessings  un  Scotland,  and 
to  achieve  for  her  a  reputation  second  to 
noae  for  the  excellence  of  her  educational 
VOffc.  Althou;;li  until  lately  there  has 
heea  a  deartli,  and  altliough  there  is  even 
BOW  a  relative  scarcitv,  of  Bn^Uah  works 
en  ibf  »a*tjt*t,  it  a  not  ttiSicah  to  tract- 


a  picture  of  the  edocalion  which  the  Re- 
formation offered  to  the  middle  classes  of 
Europe ;  for  ample  materials,  even  to 
such  matters  of  detail  as  programmes  and 
tinte- tables,  are  extant  in  German  historieB 
of  education. 

In  following  the  history  of  education 
in  the  sinteROth  cnntury,  however,  it  is 
necessary,  as  in  other  investigations,  care- 
fully to  distinguish  the  theory  from  the 
practice.  For  theory,  which  is  concerned 
with  effort,  and  which  stands  for  the  ideal, 
the  perfect,  and  conaeijuently  the  unat- 
tainable, b  not  only  generally  in  advance 
of  the  age  in  which  it  ia  conceived,  but  is 
always  and  necessarily  in  advance  of  prao- 
tice,  which  is  measured  by  result  and  ap- 
proximation only,  and  which  is  kept  back 
by  the  inharmonioua  working  of  variously 
impeded  energies.  The  educational  theory-, 
of  the  sixteenth  century  is  to  he  found  in.) 
the  works  of  Erasmus,  Rabelais,  and  Mon-l 
tttigne.  of  whom  it  may  he  said  that  beforff 
pretending  tci  surpass  them,  even  at  this 
day,  we  should  rather  .attempt  to  over- 
take them,  and  to  equal  them  in  most  of 
the  precepts  of  their  ideal  instruction. 
The  practice  of  tJie  time  in  to  be  found, 
first  in  the  development  of  the  study  of 
the  humanities,  particularly  in  the  early 
colleges  of  the  Jesuits  ;  an<l.  before  the 
Jesuits,  in  certain  Protestant  colleges, 
especially  in  the  college  at  Sti'asburg,  go 
splendidly  administered  l>y  the  celebrated 
Sturm  (IfiOT-SH).  Then  it  is  to  he  reoog-  ■ 
niscd  in  the  revival  of  the  higher  instruo-r 
tion,  as  nmphatjcally  denoted  by  the  fouQ- 
dntion  of  the  CnllcgR  of  France  (lASO),^ 
and  by  the  brilliant  lectures  of  Peter 
Rnmus  (Pierre  la  Ilamen),  who,  having 
secured  the  reception  and  progi-ess  of  his 
system  of  logic  in  the  German  universities, 
and  the  filling  of  Fmnce,  England,  and 
particularly  Scotland,  with  his  disciples, 
(ell  a  victim  to  themiiasacreof  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's Day,  l.iT'J.  Finiilly,  it  is  the 
progress,  not  to  say  the  birth,  of  primary 
instruction,  through  the  efforts  already 
referred  to  of  the  Protestant  reformers, 
and  especially  of  Lutlier. 

The  school  of  John  Sturm  (Latin^ 
Sturmius)  stood  pre-eminently  before  the 
rest  amongst  those  movements  which  were 
of  vital  influence  in  the  development  of 
the  science  of  education.  Situated  in  tliat 
border  city  on  thft  deV»ttlea.\A«\a.TvA\«*«wKv 
France  and  tiBrm»ny,l\\B  »cV«>\(A^to*»- 
barg,   which  WM  fiTrt  ott|?^tv\wft    aa    ^^  '• 
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gymoasiiini  in  1537.  pronio(*il  in  1 567 
to  the  Ktntufl  of  a.  oollr^fn  hy  the  Empi>rt)r 
MaTimilinn  II.,  nnil  liniilly  inveatod  by 
Perdiiuitnl  II.  in  1621  with  the  rights 
and  privilege!!  o(  n  umveniity,  discovered 
how  to  c'oiiiliiii«  and  reuonuile  the  pec-u- 
lin,riti«s  of  French  and  Gpntmn  culture-^ 
th^  profound II i^sa  of  the  latter  vfilh  the 
clearni?8a  ami  vivacity  of  the  former. 
Slurm,  wiio  waa  one  of  the  most  variously 
ftcootnplislied  and  raoet  universally  in- 
form«d  men  of  his  time,  and  who  achievtid 
the  honourable  unhriquet  of  the  Cicero  of 
Germany,  was  milch  consulted  in  the 
drafting  of  school -cndfs  And  in  thn  organ- 
iiation  of  gynitiitGia  ;  and  his  treatise,  D« 
Litnrttrum  I/iidi$  rectr.  apervfndit  {\f>ZS), 
nnd  his  Clatinca:  Epistola:  iiivf  Sckolre 
Arffunlinemnji  rentiluttt  (^1565),  addressed 
to  the  teachers  of  tiiH  own  school,  entitle 
him  to  a  prominent  place  amongst  the 
pioneers  of  tlie  reformed  education.  He 
eoiresponded  with  Era^mius,  Melanchthon, 
Bucer,  and  others,  who  in  divers  spheres 
and  vocations  were  amongst  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  his  age.  Me  was,  in 
particular,  the  friend  and  correspondent 
of  Roger  Ascham,  the  celebrated  author 
of  Til/'  ^Sirhoitlmaiilfr  (1570),  whiuh  has 
been  repeatedly  said  to  contain  the  liest 
advice  that  was  ever  given,  if,  indeed,  it 
did  not  incorporate  the  only  bouikI  metliod, 
for  the  study  of  languages.  Bturm  was 
e^'er  keeping  pace  with  those  about  him, 
learning  Hebrew,  for  instance,  in  his  fifty- 
ninth  year,  and  inspiring  his  teafhers  with 
his  own  enthuaiiLsm.  Ho  enjoyed  the  re- 
spect of  the  Emperors  Charles  V.,  Ferdi- 
nand I.,  and  Maximilian  LI.,  as  well  as  of 
Qutwn  EUiabaih  of  England,  the  pupil  of 
his  friend  Ascham.  His  fame  as  a  teacher 
and  educator  was  European  ;  and  the  area 
from  which  he  drew  his  scholars  was  co* 
extensive  with  his  reputation.  Whilst 
his  pupils  were  among  the  men  of  mark 
throughout  Oermany,  his  hnlU  were  fre- 
quented by  contingents  from  Portugal, 
Poland,  and  England.  At  one  time  there 
were  two  hundred  noidemen,  twenty-tour 
counts  and  barons,  and  three  princes 
under  his  instruction.  In  1578  liis  school 
Bnmbered  several  thousand  students  :  he 
supplied  at  once  the  place  of  the  cloister 
and  the  castlo.  Sturm  was  thn  first  great 
bil'm  liter,  thn  progenitor  of  Busbys,  if 
not  of  Arnolds,  Whnt  he  most  insisted 
upon  w»s  the  teaching  of  Latin,  not  the 
WiDvamtionnl  tingna  franca  of  Erasmus, 


but  pure,  elegant,   GtcttOiUH 

Nowhere,  perhaps,  had  he  mora  < 

in  England.     Ourolder  public  »cli« 

breaking  with  the  ancient  f.-»ith,  lookrd  to 

Sturm  as  their  model  of  ProbMt*nt  rda- 

cation.     His  name  and  example  bocatmi 

familiar  to  us   by    the   exerttona  of  hii 

friend  Ascham.     Westminster,  nniler  tba 

long    reign  of   Busby,    received   a  tonn 

which  was  generally  accepted  as  Uw  tnn 

of  a  gentleman's  education.     The  FsMt 

Schools  Commission  of  1 863  found  thaltlt* 

lines  laid  down  by  the  great  citizen  d 

,  Strasburg,  and  copied  by  his  admirer^  had 

I  remained    unchange<l    until    witiiin    tbt 

I  memory  of  the  pre.sent  generation.     It  M 

'  impossible  to  define  exactly  the  oxtrat  of 

I  the  formative  influence  of  hia  doctrine; 

I  for  besides  directly  organising  many  cIh- 

sical  schools,  liis  pupils  roM  to  be  bewl 

masters  of  many  more,  and  his  prind^M 

were   embodied   in   the  School  Code  <i 

Wnrt^'inberg   in    15<')9,  and  in    that   ef 

Saxony  in  l.'i^Q.  and  in  the  oduosUonal 

system  of  the  Jesuits. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  sev«ateenlb 
century,  Wolfgang  Satke.  Batioh.  ce 
Ratichius  flS'l-ieSS).  a  native  of  Wil- 
sler  in  Holstein,  and  Jan  Ainoa  Koidm)- 
sky  {Latin/  Joannes  Amoa  rnmrfnil) 
(1592-I(i71),  a  bishop  of  the  Moraviaiu^ 
were,  with  very  different  degree  of  merit, 
the  heirs  of  the  educational  thought  (tf 
Luther.     (iS>B  article  Katich.) 

The  glory  of  applying  the  new  spirit 
to  actual  practice  must  lie  surrendered  hj 
Ratich  in  favour  of  Comenius  (f.e,), ' 
son  of  a  miller  who  belonged  to  the  7  ~ 
vian  brethren.  Comenius,  who  was  I 
at  the  Moravian  village  of  Comna, 
1593,  and  finally  attaiued  tlie  dignity  > 
being  the  senior  bisliop,  or  head  of 
church  of  the  Moravian  brethn-n,  va«  I 
a  long  time  uidcnowu  and  uiuipprwiab 
Yet  he  is  now  recognised  tis  the  fint ' 
brought  the  mind  of  a  phJloMophtrr  to  I 
practically  on  the  subject  of  edac 
Montaigne,  Bacon,  and  Milton 
advnncod  principles,  leaving  othen  (oi 
to  their  application.  Michelet  spnlu  i 
Comenius  with  enthusiasm  aa  '  that  ni 
genius,  that  gentle,  fertile, 
scholar ' ;  and  he  calls  him  the  ' 
gelist  of  modem  p<*dagc^ — I 
being  tlie  second.  It  is  not  dittcvlt  i 
Justi'^  this  appreciation.  The  chaiMk 
of  Comenius  is  worthy  of  his  intellign' 
Through  a  thousand  obstaclea  be  d*««l 


atat 
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bia  loB);  Uf«  lotnewqA  «C  popular  in- 
stnicUoii.  With  a  geURnu  ardour  he 
ooiiAecrat«d  hiniaelf  to  infancy.  '  He 
wrote  twenty  works,'  says  Compayr^, 
*U>d  taught  in  twenty  cities.  Moreover, 
he  WAS  the  first  to  form  a  dednite  concep- 
tion of  what  the '']enient«rystu<lieft  should 
bo.  He  d'.'tDrniiiicd,  nearly  three  liiind rod 
ytam  B-ipt,  with  nii  exactness  thut  leiLVia 
nothing  to  Ik;  dcjiin^,  ttii;  division  of  the 
dilTrrpnlgndnaof  initructiun.  Hiiexiiotly 
didinixl  aDiiw  of  th«  ossi-utiitl  laws  of  ttic 
art  of  taavhing.  He  a[)i)lieil  to  pedagogy, 
with  remarkable  iuaigbl,  the  prlnuipl^  of 
modern  logic.  Finally,  aa  Michelet  has 
•aid,  h«  was  the  Galileo,  we  would  rather 

kV,  the  Bacon,  of  modern  education '  (««t' 
ftiticle  CoMKMCs). 

It  is  in  the  first  grade  of  instruction, 

iD  Bchool  of  infancy,  the  school  by  the 
ler's  knee,  the  school  of  tho  maternal 
inaC'TJii  ifrrmii,  that  thi>  genius 
_  Cornell i us  is  the  most  chiinn^teristi tally 
and  most  profoundly  dItiKtnittid.  And  it 
WIS  in  this  that  the  Protiatii-iit  doctrine 
ol  individuiility  found  its  iw  pfuji  idira  ; 
for  it  VHs  this  Ihut  was  the  final  oo-ordi- 
naiion  ai  inditiduitl  privilege  and  oppor- 
tonily  with  iiidividual  peril,  duty,  and 
leaponBibility.  '  The  Enforiners,' aiys  Mr, 
&  S,  Laurie,'  were  educational  phUan- 
thropicte  in  the  truest  senae,  and  henc«  the 
piH[He'a  school  is  rightly  called  the.cliild 
of  the  Reformation.  ...  To  the  same 
union  of  the  theological  with  the  philan 
thropic  spirit  was  duo  the  noble  schemes 
of  popular  education  embodied  in  the 
Book  of  Polity  of  the  K^fomu\d  Church  of 
Swtiarui,  written  so  early  ns  ITilJO.' 

tt  is  with  CoTneniiis,  therefore,  whose 
tpirit  is  to  faithfully  reproducitd,  and  the 
oampassof  whoHMlcsignisHomagiiiticently 
Cn]nrgi'd,in  t.hc-  wingi'd  aiid  sonorous  words 
tt  Ihr  Tra-^iUr.  of  Educatiim  iwldrHsa^d  by 
Jfthn  Miltoti  (ti.v.)  to  tlicir  (lonimoii  friend 
Sunotd  Hitrtlib,  that  the  conaidi*ration  of 
tfu)  influence  uf  the  Ri? formation  on  edu- 
ction may  be  concluded— not  that  the 
•Upulse  or  genius  of  the  Reformation  liiul 
^nt  iU  ItiTco,  but  rather  because  in  the 
■Xstrni  and  luetliod  of  Comeiiius  may  be 
'Ouud  the  germ,  suggestion,  and  potenti- 
Uitr  of  all  the  principles,  and  all  the 
■^plications  of  them,  which  have  since 
■•en  evolved  in  the  course  and  the  history 

Uie  movement.     Approaching  the  sub- 
set quiw  independently,  and  looking  at 

tnm  another  and  larger,  nithoughstrictly 


:  aimlogous,  point  of  view,  tlie  Inte  Dr. 
Charles  Bmrd  '  regarded  the  English  R«- 
foi'mation  as  having  come  to  its  close  in 
theyearl662,  when  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
at  once  settled  the  Church  of  England  on 
a  basil  which  has  not  since  been  disturljed, 
and  necessilated  the  scpanvte  existence  of 
Dissent.'  It  is  observable  that  the  year 
11(62  coincided  witli  the  eeventieth  yoar 
of  Comenius,  who  died  in  IliTl. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that 
all  the  inUuences  of  the  Reformation,  and 
stilt  less  all  its  motives,  circumstances,  and 
amjidents  of  detail,  were  directly  favour- 
able to  education.  Melanchthou'a  experi- 
ence at  Wittenberg,  and  the  scathing  de- 
nunciations of  Erasmus,  as  called  forth  by 
the  fanaticism  of  certain  adherents  of  the 
Reformation  who  were  intolerant  of  all 
learning  which  was  not  directly  available 
ill  the  interests  of  human  salvation,  have 
shown  that  in  Oerniany,  us  in  other  Ite- 
formod  or  Reforming  countries,  a  period 
of  transition,  or  of  scarcely  completed 
oohievement,  is  not  tlie  ideal  foster-period 
ol  intellectual  or  scholarly  progi*ss,  or  of 
f  ull-orhed  development.  Naturally,  it  was 
the  centres  of  tlie  higher  learning,  and, 
within  these  centres,  the  most  e.tquisiie 
and  most  elegantly  formative  of  the  atudiea 
they  affected,  that  chiefiy  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  persona  whose  prudence  and 
spiritual  ansietiea  led  theui  to  distrust 
and  discredit,  and  proportionally  to  neg- 
lect, all  erudition  which  was  not  negoti- 
able on  the  exchange  of  an  eternal  world. 
In  its  most  acute  a.nd  virulent  manifesta- 
tion the  jealousy  which  refused  to  detect 
the  real  divinity  of  any  culture  which  was 
not  fornially  or  in  terms  theological  did 
not  liesitJite  to  make  bonQres  of  academical 
librariea,  and  to  debase  by  uses  more 
ignoble  than  destruction  the  literary 
treasures  of  antiquity.  Even  theology  was 
not  sacrecl,  and  in  fact  was  oocaaicnally 
the  more  obnoxious  because  it  wiw  the- 
ology ;  and  books  of  patristic  and  scho- 
lastic divinity,  of  doctrine  and  discipline, 
wore  consumed  in  market-places  and  in 
learned  quailrangles  on  the  same  pyrea  ^ 
with  treatises  on  useless  matheiuatics  and  I 
impertinent  asti'onomy.  The  formula  de- 
leniia  enC,  once  current  in  pagan  liome  as 
applied  to  a  rival  for  the  secular  supR^macy- 
of  the  world,  was  now  turned  against  Rome 
herself,  whose  spiiiiuni  domination  was  to  , 
be  scattered  to  the  winds  with  the  a-hewj 
of  the  literature  she  had  tAloratm)  and  cnn^ 
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■erved,  and  to  a  certain  extent  asomiUtcd 
and  taught.  Itut  there  wi^re  o^«r  reasans 
why  the  Bf^fornin,tii>ii  waxnot  iramedifttely 

holpfitl,  hut.  mtlinr  ddlriTncnt.rtl,  to  tbf  in- 
t^rosts  of  r^duciition,  tisjmnially  of  thn  )iii;h<ir 
education  — n-iuMHi-i  which  wi-ri;  not  of  thp 
eBttenci.'  or  thf  tmturv  of  tlir  nitiVMni-nt, 
and  wliicli,  wliethur  with  or  njiurt  frtJin 
the  speciousiiesa  of  pious  pretenci?,  are  to 
be  recognised  in  acts  of  diieraiou,  spoUst- 
tion,  ooofiscatiou,  and  saci-Uejjei.  It  has 
been  alleged,  indeed,  that  in  Scotland,  from 
divers  cftuses.theiteforrnatioaoxtinguished 
learning  ;  but  tho  expression  has  more 
verbal  point  than  Ht«ral  accuracy.  The 
stittemeut  ia  nt  oni^n  inoni  moderate  and 
more  corn-ct  thai  in  thi!  npfileaiaatical  and 
political  iijfitJLtion  of  th«  si»t«pnth  iientury 
thoSuottish  universitina  were  Uib sufli.THrs, 
and,  with  the  triumpha  of  the  new,  or  Pro- 
testant, party  over  the  old  ChurL-h,  old  in- 
ounibents  of  chairs  and  old  sourci-s  of  in- 
oome  were  cut  off,  and  atlhougli  tlie  uui- 
versitiea  obtained  grants  of  Church  lauds, 
which  were  increased  on  the  abolition  of 
episcopacy  in  the  nest  century,  still  the 
thorough  reorganisation  cont^cra plated  by 
John  Knox  and  James  Buchanan  in  the 
First  Book  of  Discipline  was  not  effected. 
With  regard  to  the  English  nniversitiea, 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  late  Professor 
Htilier,  successively  of  Rostoclt,  Marburg, 
and  Ijerlin,  a  German  and  a  Protestant, 
avers,  as  'one  undeniable finTt,'  that  up  to 
thft  time  of  the  Catholic  reiurtion  under 
Mary  '  the  Rcfctrumtioti  hud  brought  on 
the  universities  only  injury,  outward  and 
inward.  There  are  a  thouaaml  ri-sults  of 
this  great  revolution  whii'h  we  must  needs 
deplore  and  disowtu  Its  benefits  are  not 
to  be  looked  for  from  the  side  of  the  uni- 
versities at  all.  but  in  f|uite  another  quar- 
ter— in  the  deepening  of  spiritual  religion. 
In  contrast  totheolderChureh.  which  was 
troubled  with  Pela(rian  elenientfl,  it  estab- 
liahf^d  a  purer  evangelical  doctrine;  nud 
this  is  its  true  glory.  But  in  regaifl  to  the 
constitution  and  discipline  of  the  Church, 
and  the  moral  and  scientihc  cultivation  of 
the  community,  if  it  had  any  advantages 
over  the  old  syistom,  they  are  balanced  by 
concotnitant  cvila.  The  hinhfr  we  esti- 
mate: the  xpirituality  of  the  Reformed  doc- 
trine the  more  are  we  authorised,  and  in 
duty  bound,  not  to  conceal  tlie  price  at 
which  this  jewel  waa  lioughl ;  the  more 
afc»  ithoalii  we  cling  to  the  hope  l,btt\.  t\\ft 
spirit  of  the   truth  to -deaT\y  pirc\\awA    yMwiW,  «<'  ftStj^tw  sw^  \Tvndain, 


may  at  length  p«n^tnt9  and  fashion 
material  frame  which  haa  received  it' 
What  thero  was  of  reformation  nniifr 
Henry  Vlfl.chiedy  consisted  iniheqwJi*- 
tinnof  themonastcnrs.an()  the  substituliw 
of  tiic  Itoyal  for  the  Papal  suprnmnny.  Titt 
former  was  .to  entirely  k  finjand*!  I'-xprn- 
nient  as  to  be  altogether  uiiwortby  ot 
notice  in  any  religloos  oonuMCtJoo.  Vrlmt- 
ever  may  liave  been  the  siiia  and  lasilie* 
of  the  monasteries,  no  one  who  looka  at  tke 
ctiaracter  of  the  king,  tlie  ageola  wliiuoi  he 
employed,  and  the  uses  to  which  the  pro- 
ceeds were  put,  can  believe  that  tbey  wen 
dissoh-ed  intheint«re<>Mof  morality,  n* 
complaints  of  the  most  trust«>d  expoMObi 
of  contemporary  dlscont^mt  at  thestatcrf  ( 
the  universities  nliout  thfl  cniddle  of  IIm  L 
sixteenth  century,  ant  coDcvmcd  in  tJto  I, 
Hrst  place  with  their  Konorat  onoditiod,  L 
and  ill  the  second  wittt  tlw  chancter  (f  Ij, 
their  studies.  Under  th«foniM!rlieadlk)' 
deplore  especially  th«  tiT«Ku)iur  excmwv 
patronage,  and  the  gradual  dinppeanUM 
of  the  noii-coile^te  or  uiiatCaclMd  d» 
ment  from  the  student  body ;  and  iuhIii' 
the  latter  head  they  bewail  the  want  tt 
men  who,  by  virtue  of  their  recctfniKJ 
ability  and  mature  experience,  might  (ti- 
mulate  and  guide  the  youngi^r  Mudfrt^ 
and  the  injurious  induoace  of  iheolcgiMl  , 
polemics  on  genuine  study.  With  rtitr- 
ence  to  the  relative  injury  done  to  ti» 
well-beingof  the  unii-ersities,  a  foaatfcii 
rough  pathos  occurs  in  a  sermon  prf  ctoJ 
atSt.  Paul's  Orossinl.'>.^0  by  Thomas  Lertf, 
who  asserts  that  '  one  courtier,'  viewHl « 
a  despoiler,  'was  *orac  than  fifty  lun 
Ijellied  monks.'  'How  was  it  patBbK' 
asks  Professor  Huber,  *iii  thn  miibt  ol 
universal  and  increasing  insecurity ;  whia 
the  violence  and  evil  paaaiuna  of  the  kinf 
broke  out  more  and  more  iuiuudetal«ly ; 
when  all  free  relijnoua  mov6iu«nt,  all  iri* 
enquiry  into  the  basU  of  rellipoiis  btb^ 
dwiniUed  more  and  more  away ;  wb»  tb 
burning  pile  was  Ut  for  Papist.  Prol»tuit>  j 
and  enthusiast ;  when  the  UiuvertitT  i^ 
Cambridge  saw  two  of  ita  chanceiion. 
Fisher  and  Cromwell,  perish  on  the  ««(' 
fold  :  when,  with  the  noble  head  of  Si 
Thomas  More,  virtue,  religion,  w'aiiu, 
and  learuin^appearedali  together  to  pfRtiil 
while  the  most  contemptible  and 
passions  not  only  had  free  play, 
help  of  most  impudent  hypocrisy,  ol 
\^\egri   laVvto^   and    form  ; — how 
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tinil  liixrrly  of  tim  spirit  to  prevail,  without 
irbich  tlit^r^  can  be  no  sucueeaful,  iiilolleu- 
tual  ai-tivity  »t  the  universities  1' 

But  so  ;;reat  a  movemeot  was  not  to 
be  arrested  liy  an  occasional  or  ineidpntal 
Dnr«»<liii<>ss  of  adjustment ;  and  the  minor 
impedimpiitj;  nf  progrpss  wprp  not  to  Ite 
treated  ns  pominiient  or  form idii hie  oluitA- 
cIm  to  thn  mnmh  of  a  ^niiis  which  was 
by  hyrmthi-sis  «o  varioiiiily  n-soiircoful  as 
tn*t  ol  thf  Kcfiinntition.  It  Wiut  not  long 
bnfoni  tho  Proti'staiit  auhooU  aoiiuin^l  tho 
mputiition  of  bfiiig  the  beat  in  Europe. 
Prom  thin  (.'irdunistiLiioeit  results  that  the 
lout  {ihaKe  ill  whti'li  the  educatioiiul  si^ii- 
fit-ant-e  of  the  Reformation  is  to  be  con- 
sidered is  that  in  which  it  is  seen  in  the 
pnx^ss  of  provoking  an  activity  outside 
its  own  borders,  a  counter- energy  to  its 
ttwn  of  alienage  and  anlngonism,  Thfl 
Roman  Catholic  Church  showed  herself 
(ensitively  nonKcioun  of  the  Bfholftstic- 
ehnngr-Ji  which  thii  spirit  of  tho  time  liftd 
madn  ini!vitiib!c' ;  and  the  ahiiUenno  which 
hMd  biM-n  thrown  down  by  tlm  ohiiuipions 
of  the  R«fonnatioii  was  aiK'ngitt^  with  a 
smiling  defiance  by  Ignatius  Loyola  ami 
his  brethren  of  the  Society,  or  rather  his 
(etIow-Koldiers  of  the  Company,  of  Jeaus, 
who.inatimn  when  defection  and  deaertion 
wore  common  and  widespread,  came  for- 
ward to  bind  themselves  by  a  vow  of  obe- 
dienci*  to  the  Huly  See,  so  absolute  as  to 
include  their  obligation  to  go  into  any 
oountry  whither  the  pope  might  desire  to 
wnd  them,  among  Turks,  heathen, or  here- 
.tic*,  instantly,  without  discussion,  condi- 
tion, or  reward.  The  new  order  was  first 
fcothorised— with  some  limitations,  as,  for 
iuBtAnoe,  with  regard  to  numliers — in  IfiAQ 
by  Popo  Paul  III,,  who,  three  years  aft^-- 
WSlds,  removed  the  original  disiibilities  by 
A  full  and  unreserved  sanction. 

The  special  function  of  the  Ji-miiU  waa 
the  threefohl  onn  of  pnvvc'liing,  oonfeasion, 
Mid  rdncntion.  Indisiiharge  of  their  first 
obligation  theyun;,'iiged  amongst  each  otht'r 
taprnaph  mainly  for  thecimiiuonpeople.ttnd 
tostrivuTutherafter  impressive  and  touch- 
ing discourW!  than  after  ulioice  phrases. 
titnj  affnotml  the  confessional  on  ai-count 
^  its  intimate  and  immediate  connection 
\rith  tli«  guidance  and  the  government  of 
Oonactenoes ;  and  with  reganl  to  education 
Owy  had  desired  to  bind  themselves  to  this 
neoujiulionliy  aspeciiilclftusein  theirvowB. 
fiot^  although  they  abandoned  that  design, 
tlray  nade  the  practice  of  the  duty  impera- 


tive by  the  most  cogent  rules.  Their  most 
anient  wish  waa  to  gain  over  the  rising 
generation.  The  programme  of  studies, 
1  which  dates  from  the  latter  part  of  the 
si  xteonth  century ,  and  in  which  the  most  ap- 
proved portions  of  the  methods  pursued  iu 
the  schoolsof  thpir  prodwessors  or  conleiu- 
porarieain  the  art  of  teach ing  were inoorpo- 
riited,  is  iu  use,  with  certain  modifications, 
in  English  Jesuit  suhoola  of  the  present 
day.  Their  extension  and  their  success 
were  extraonlinary.  As  late  as  the  year 
\T\fi\  they  had  no  firm  station  in  Germany; 
ill  lr>t)6  their  influence  extended  over  Ba- 
varia and  the  Tyrol,  Francoiiia  and  i^uahin, 
a  great  part  of  the  Rhinelaud  and  Austria, 
and  they  had  penetrated  into  Hungivry, 
Bohemia,  and  Moravia.  About  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century  the  society  had 
several  colleges  in  France,  particularly 
those  of  Billom.  Mauriuo,  Eodez,  Toanion, 
andPamiers.  In  ISfil  it  secured  a  footing 
in  Paris,  notwithstanding  t!ie  resistance  of 
tJie  Parliiiment,  of  the  university,  and  of 
the  bishops  themselves.  A  hundred  years 
later  it  counted  nearly  fourteen  thousand 
pupils  in  the  province  of  Parisaloue.  The 
College  of  Clermont  in  IGfil  enrolled  more 
than  two  thousand  young  men,  and  iu  1 695 
had  three  thousand  students.  The  middle 
and  higher  classes  assured  to  the  colleges 
of  the  society  an  ever-inci-oaaing  meniher- 
ship.  At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  oen- 
tni^  the  Jesuits  could  ioscrilie  on  the  roll 
of  honour  of  their  classes  a  hundred  illus- 
trious names,  including  those  of  Cond^  and 
Luxembourg,  FIfohier  and  Bossuet,  La- 
moignon  and  Si^guier,  Descartes,  Corneille, 
and  Mnliere.  In  1710 theordercontrolied 
61'3  colleges,  157  normal  schools,  59  novi- 
ciates,  340  residences,  liOO  missions,  29  pro- 
fessed homes,  and  '24  unii-ersities.  In 
Catholic  countries  they  wore  the  real  mas- 
ters of  education,  and  tlw-y  mnintainisd 
their  educational  supremacy  till  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Various  opinions 
are  extantn-ith  regard  to  the  merits  of  the 
system  of  the  Jesuits.  Bacon  speaks  of 
them  in  more  than  one  passage  as  the  re- 
vivers of  the  art  of  education,  declaring  of 
them,  iyitjsr  alia,  that  as  to  whatever  relates 
to  the  instruction  of  the  young  we  must 
consult  tho  schools  of  the  Jesuits,  for  there 
can  he  nothing  that  is  better  done.  '  Ad 
Pa-dngoijic'iin  f/i/yirt  alfiii-nt,'  lie  says,  '  bif- 
rigtiiimm  Jhr't  dv-ln,  CoiisTilo  scholaa  Je- 
suitararo;  nihil 'nim,  quod  in  umiin  vnil. 
Am  m'li'i*.'     Descartps  a-ooroved  lA  'iXwvi 
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tyatdtn,  and  Chfitwitibrinnd  rogardod  th<^ir 
SnpprPMion  lui  a.  cnlnmtty  to  civiliAntion 
and  pnliglil.i'iimmit.  On  tho  other  hftTirf, 
Leibnitz  ntfirtnii  that  'in  the  niattor  of 
Oiliiciitiim  thi^Jdxuita  liiivnrnnmirnv)  l>fIow 
nnHliocrity' ;  imd  Voltiiirn  ilrcliirc-d  thjit 
'thn  futliera  l^tujicbt  hini  nothing  but  Latiii 
and  noniieDae.' 

The  Jesiiita  devoted  themstilves  witli 
KT^At  osBiduity  to  the  dirL-ction  of  Uieir 
L&tiu  schools  ;  and  it  was,  indeed,  0D9  of 
the  pnncip.il  lutxima  of  lAinex,  the  first 
general  of  the  oriier  nft<tr  its  founder,  tha-t 
tho  lower  giummnr  Bnhools  sliould  be  pro- 
vided vritli  good  umstera.  With  accuriite 
dutcriminntioti  he  choBu  men  who,  when 
they  hiui  once  undertaken  this  Guliordinn.t« 
limnch  of  teaching,  were  willing  to  devote 
their  whole  lives  to  it ;  for  it  won  only 
with  time  Uint  so  dilfieulta  businexs  could 
be  learned,  or  the  authority  ludiapeuaable 
to  a  teacher  be  acquired.  Here  the  Je- 
suits suoceedod  to  admiration  ;  itwasfound 
that  their  RcholArs  Irmmed  more  in  one 
year  than  those  of  other  masters  in  two, 
and  even  Protestants  recalled  their  chil- 
dreo  from  distant  gyniimsiu  Find  committed 
them  to  their  care.  Schools  for  the  |ioor, 
motloB  of  teuohing  suited  to  children,  and 
catechising  followed ;  UTul  the  whole  course 
of  instruction  was  given  entirely  iu  that 
entiiusiustic  and  devout  spirit  which  hod 
chnriicterised  tlie  Jesuits  from  theireurliest 
institution.  While  the  superiority  of  the 
Protestant  schools  Ijiy  in  the  greater  free- 
dom of  spirit  wliiuh  cliariicterised  them, 
and  the  greater  regard  paid  to  the  sub- 
sttinee  of  literature,  the  great  and  distiito- 
tlve  exoelleDCB  of  the  Jesuits  consisted  iu 
the  poasoseion  and  the  inculcation  of  a  de- 
finite educational  mpthod.  '  It  was  the 
wiint  nf  mcthoil,'  says  Professor  Laurie, 
'that  led  to  the  decline  of  Hchools  after 
the  IWonniition  period  ;  it  wnjs  thcstudy 
of  wmthofl  which  gave  the  JpBuits  the 
■UfM^riorily  that  in  ni.'Lny  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent tliey  still  retain.'  It  is  to  their 
pOMfVaion  and  extern  pi  ilicutinn  of  the  same 
I  quality  that  the  late  Profiissor  Rjinko  nt- 

I  tributes   their  success -«  success  wliieh, 

I  vinwiKl  in  combination  with   its  cauios, 

I  (iccmx  to  him  to  present  a.  cuse  perhiLjis 

I  without  parallel   in   the  history  of   the 

I  world.     '  Without  any  striking  manifesta- 

I  lion  o!  geuins  or  originality.'  he  remaika, 

I  'neitlier  their  piety  nor  tlieir  learning 

I  jnorod  in  an;  uiidefittetl  or  uutT(v\i\«iiv^ 

I  piUbM.  Tbvy bad, however, a <\aikUtyw\\V<:^v 


diKt^ngniiihed  them  iRftreniarkablnt 
— rigid  raetbod,  in  cunformity  witJi  wn 
i-Vf^rything  was  calculated,  everythtogl 
it«  definite  Kcope  and  object,  Suvb  a  bd 
of  iippri)  prill  t«  and  sufGi-iiig  leiiminfi  ' 
unwcuriod  /Hal,  of  study  uiul  jxinuaMf 
imsH,  of  pomp  luad  peoaaoe,  ot  widespml 
iiill  uence  aud  unity,  of  »  directing  priac^ 
and  aim,  never  existed  tn  the  world,  be- 
fore or  since.  Tbcy  were  indiKtriou* 
and  vigioDary,  worldIy-wi»a  ftnd  full  of 
eathuuasm,  wcll-bml  men  nnd  ngnmiAt 
compMuona,  regurdless  of  their  prraanil 
interests,  and  mgcr  for  enoh  other's  ad- 
vancement. No  wonder  tJjat  tbej  vera 
successful.'  The  Jesuits  were  prokajiljr 
tlie  first  to  bring  tlie  teacher  into  cIoR 
connection  with  the  taught ;  but  iliey  m 
open  to  tlie  accusatioci  that  the  watchfil 
care  over  their  pupils, (belated  lolheBbv 
love,  devotion,  and  self-sacrifice,  degndM 
into  surveillance,  which  lay-schoob  havt 
borrowed  from  them,  whilst  theirdndjd 
nature  has  led  them  to  confps&ion  and  dl- 
rectiOD.  *  They  have  tracked  out  the  Mvl 
to  its  recesses,'  is  the  duirgit  ronndJJP 
brought  against  tliem  by  Sir.  Oscnr  Bro«»- 
ing,  '  that  they  might  slay  it  thirrv^  and 
generate  another  iu  its  ptiu»> ;  tbey  tin- 
cuted  euch  mind  according  to  its  |>o«en, 
that  it  might  be  a  more  suboerrieiil  tool 
to  their  own  purposes.  They  taught  the 
acuomplishnienta  which  the  world  luve^ 
but  Ihoir  chief  object  was  to  uinuse  tJie 
mind  and  stifle  enquiry  ;  they  euunungid 
Latin  verses  because  they  were  a  comw 
iiient  plaything  on  whicb  powers  migbl 
bo  exercised  which  conid  hare  been  bntltt 
employed  in  understanding  and  discuwit 
higher  euhjecls  ;  they  were  the  paltww  <■ 
school  plays,  of  public  prixfs.  dcclamatioai. 
examintitions,  nnd  other  exhitHtiotuip  is 
which  the  parents  wuo^  inore  coiuidswl 
than  the  boys ;  they  rcgftrded  the  ehuM 
of  educntion,  not  as  a  (lestre  to  be  M- 
coiiraged,  hut  us  a  dtfmarul  to  be  pl>J*d 
with  and  propitiated  ;  lliey  gave  the  bol 
educntion  of  tlurir  time  in  order  to  auqain 
conllilence,  but  lli«y  bevaine  (he  chief  cfc' 
stacle  to  the  iniproveineiit  of  edocalimi 
they  did  not  oare  for  ealighl.'omeiit,  he: 
only  for  the  influence  wiiiih  they  w*** 
derive  fruui  a  supposed  regard  for  » 
lighteniuent.' 

Another  of   the  '  teaching  oongn^ 

lions'  which  subsequently  arose  to  ei*^ 

\  van  \\a  W^ttvoleut  fuBoUona  within  ^ 
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thfttof  ttip  Jdnsenisls  of  Port- 
iy«L  They  w^■n^  named  after  a  Bclfriiin 
bfaeoloKuiii  uaiui>d  Comelius  J  aiison  ( 1 585  - 
1638t,  who,  (Itivotiuj;  himself  to  tlio  iitudy 
)f  the  Father8,aiiil^4pei'iiillyo(St.  Augua- 

Sine,  wrote  a  trentise,  eiitilled  Aurjmtlitvits, 
fi40,agrtiiist  the  doctrine  of  freewill,  and 
bthor  heresies  of  the  Pelagians  and  Ma8- 
■ilinns.  llie  pulilication  of  this  worlc. 
Which  in  gonemlly  taken  as  mnrking  the 
founiliit.ian  nf  JnnRenism  in  Fritncn,  took 
place  in  IfiJO,  two  years  nftrir  the  death 
\S  the  author,  and  exactly  one  hundn^d 
^ears  afti^r  the  limt  papal  consecTntion  of 
llhe  Sofitsty  of  Jt-Mus.  From  thuir  enrliest 
Brf^iiisAtion  thi:  .ranaeniata  niatiifestfid  an 
trdeut  and  atTt-ctiuiiate  sotii^ititde  for  the 
Sdacation  of  youth  ;  and  in  1G13  founded 
^h»ir  Ptiitrs  £colf»  at  Port-Royal  des 
C^Hmps.  in  the  seolu^ion  of  the  foreata  of 
ITerwiilles.  Here  they  eoinmsnced  with 
jnly  a  small  number  of  pupils,  and  de- 
rolopnd  their  mcthofi  as  thpy  proceeded  ; 
Uitl  '  hirn-  wn  find,  for  the  first  time  in 
Ih"  modern  world,  the  highRst  gifts  of  the 

E!ut«it  ntcn  of  a  country  applied  in  the 
MiueiLi  of  (■duniition.'  Rivals  nnd  anta- 
loiuHts  of  tlio  Ji'Huits,  thi-y  cUftenvl  from 
&i«  hiti*T  III  oncr>  in  their  sfjitutes,  their 
Wnittilution,  and  thinr  d&stinies  ;  and  even 
to  u  grwitnr  df^jt""*'  'n  the  motive  jind  the 
Ipirit  by  whirh  thoy  were  animated.  '  For 
uie  Jeauiu,'  to  ijuote  tht?  pointed  anti- 
ttwata  of  Professor  Compayr^,  '  eilumition 
b  reduced  to  a  superficial  oulturt-  of  the 
brilliant  fafulties  of  tlie  iiifcelligence ; 
irhilst  the  J^naeiaBts,  on  the  contrary, 
kspire  to  develop  the  solid  fuculties,  the 
h]dgin«Dt,  and  the  reason.  In  the  l-oI' 
K<gea  of  the  Jesuits,  rhetoric  is  held  in 
boooar ;  in  the  J'etiCsi  ScoIm  of  Port- 
(toy»]  it  is  rather  logic  and  the  exei-cise 
>f  thonght.  The  shrewd  disciples  of  Loyola 
|diir>t  thcmKclvrs  tfl  the  age,  and  are  full 
rf  allowance*  for  human  weiikneas ;  the 
trcluKFS  of  Port-Rnjal  are  as  severe  upon 
Tthirrs  08  towards  themselves.  In  their 
npph'nesii  and  cheerful  optimism  the  Je- 
tuitii  are  almost  the  Epicureans  of  Chris- 
tiknily ;  with  their  austere  and  somewhat 
lomhrP  doctrine,  the  •lansenists  would 
futljer  bt?  it*  Ktoics.  The  Jesuits  and  tho 
Jftmu-nistn,  tliow?  griyit  ri\Tilsof  theBuvi-n- 
tMntth  fLiitnry,  ynt  face  each  other,  and 
KMit^nd  againKt  each  other,  at  thu  pn>iK-nt 
Btoment.'  The  nuueesi  of  the  JanKi'ni.itA 
ptt  wldom  been  sarpnxxtil ;  and,  indttul. 
It  waa  loo  atacA  for  ibe  jrmhiiity  of  the 


Jesuits.  Neither  piety,  nor  wit,  nor  virtuo 
could  save  them.  Persecution  <lid  not 
long  grant  thera  the  leisure  to  aontiniw] 
the  work  they  had  undertaken.  By  1660, 
when  they  had  completed  only  some  seven- 
teen years  of  their  career  of  instruction, 
the  enemies  of  Port-Koyal  h.id  triumphed, 
and  the  Jesuits  obtained  an  order  from 
the  king  closing  the  schools  and  dispersing 
the  tenchers.  Pursued,  imprisonpd,  esiled, 
thu  solitaries  of  Port-ltoyat  were  allowed 
to  do  little  more  than  to  consolidate  in 
imperishable  works  the  principles  of  a 
pixhigogy  which  might  have  given  nn  en- 
tirely different  direction  to  the  education 
of  FranoH  and  of  Europe. 

The  roll  of  the  great  teachers  whose 
community  was  graced  by  the  polemical 
renown  of  Blaise  Pascal  includes  also  the 
names  of  Pierre  Nicole,  the  moralist  and 
dialectician,  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
fninouB  L'l  Lnijiq'u;  mi  I' AH  dt:  Pi\ni>«r, 
and  the  writer  of  a  treatise  entitled 
L' /iii'icat.iim  d'un  Princi^,  a  series  of  ro- 
llc(!t.ions  on  education,  and  applicable,  as 
he  himself  says,  to  childnm  of  all  classes  ■ 
of  Claude  Ijincelot,  the  granimariun,  the 
author  of  various  MfCluxirn  for  learning 
respectively  the  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  ana 
Spitnish  languages  ;  and  of  Antoine  Ar- 
niiuld,  called  '  the  Great,'  the  joint  author 
of  La  Lnifir/iif!  and  of  the  Grammairt 
(f/fnrr'ilr,  who  also  produceil  the  /i^i/lemenl 
f/fd  Ktuiha  daim  foo  LfUr-^n  hunrninrg. 
Other  names  of  less  celebrated  Janseiiista 
are  still  worthyof  mention,  as,  for  instance, 
those  of  Lemaistre  de  Sacy,  the  author  of 
various  translations  ;  of  Coust«l,  who  pub- 
lished Rrglr*  de  1'Edv.catwn  d*a  En/aii*  ; 
and  of  Varet,  the  author  of  L' Sdiicution 
Chrrl.ip.n7ie.  Penelon  may  ho  reckoned  as 
belnnging  to  the  same  school,  but  he  was 
more  fitted  \a  mix  and  grapple  with  man 
kind.  With  regard  to  the  relative  dura 
liilily  and  value  of  evlucational  methods 
Professor  Compayr^  judiciously  observes 
that  'the  merit  of  institutions  should  not 
always  be  measured  by  their  apparent 
success.  Tliecollegesoftho  Jesuits,  during 
three  centuries,  have  had  a  countless  num- 
ber of  pupils  ;  the  I'l-lilfX  Sealfs  of  Port- 
Royal  did  not  live  twenty  years,  and 
during  their  short  existence  they  enrolled 
at  most  only  some  hundreds  of  pupils. 
And  yet  the  methods  of  the  Janseiiists 
have  BurvivfKl  the  rxira  cA  lW\t  c^JCvw^psv 
aiifl  the  disperBion  ol  the  wvasU^t*  ■«i\n> 
applied  tJiiea.    Mtiiou^laXiw  Jw.>»'ia\wi.-'«> 
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not  cca«od  to  rulo  in  nppciarsnci^  it  Is  the 
J»n«pninM  who  triumph  in  renlity.  rvnd 
who  h«vn  t<i-dfty  tho  control  of  secondary 

oduciition.' 

To  thir  Kiiiiif  nuqn>i-|  i.i  thi-  nstinmto  iif 
tli«  work  of.Uic  Jdiisi-nisi.s  uiid  iUiibidirig 
character  und  influenfu  n-coniwl  liy  tliu 
juijiouil  pen  u(  the  Iiitu  Liropold  von  Ranke. 
'  WhiUt  tlie  Jeauit:;,'  he  writes,  ■  were 
boardiDg  up  learuiu^  tii  huge  foUoa,  or 
wero  losing  themselves  in  the  revolting 
Kubtlotios  of  rtn  artilicial  system  of  morals 
und  doginae,  the  Jansenists  addressed 
themselves  to  the  nntiou,  They  bognn 
by  tmnsUting  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  Ivitiii  prayer- 
books  ;  thfey  happily  nvoided  the  old 
FrsiikiBli  forms  which  hitd  till  now  luien 
so  prejudicial  to  the  popularity  of  all 
works  of  that  kind,  and  expresstfd  them- 
selves with  &11  attrautive  clearness  of 
style.  The  e^tjibli aliment  of  a  seiainary 
atPort-Roynl  led  them  t«  compose  siihool- 
books  of  the  ancient  and  modem  laii- 
giiagps,  logic  and  geometry,  which,  ema- 
ticitiiL^'  from  minda  not  trnmmellerl  by 
uiiti<]Unted  forma,  cootnined  new  methods, 
the  merits  of  which  hnve  bpen  universally 
admittiJ. .  .  .  Meu  of  the  lofty  geniiis  luid 
profounil  science  of  Pusciil,  of  the  poetical 
originality  and  perfection  of  Racine,  and 
of  the  wide  range  of  know  I  edge  of  Till  em  out 
were  formed  within  tlieir  walls.  Their 
labours  extended,  as  we  see,  fur  Iw^yond 
the  circle  of  osiictic  thecilogy  whic-h  Jansen 
and  Du  Verger  had  tnicwi.  It  would  not 
be  too  much  to  assert  that  this  union  of 
men  of  liigh  intellect  and  filled  with  noble 
objects,  who,  in  their  mutual  intercourse 
and  by  their  original  and  unassisted  efforts, 
gave  rise  to  a  new  lone  of  expression  and 
a  new  method  of  communicating  ideas, 
hod  a  most  remarkable  influence  on  tlie 
whol«  form  and  character  of  the  literature 
of  France,  and  hence  of  Europe ;  and 
that  the  literary  splendour  of  the  age  «f 
Louis  XtV,  may  be  in  part  ascribed  to 
the  Society  of  Port- Royal.' 

For  the  spnce  of  sonie  two  hundred 
years  the  educational  Kysliius  of  the  Refor- 
mation, as  well  as  of  the  Catholic  world, 
suHercii  arrest,  if  not  retrogre-taion.  From 
the  gfnerni  stagnation  and  the  general 
pedantry  which  was  the  rejiull,  the  colleges 
of  thp  Jesuits,  owing  to  their  elfcctive 
tradition  of  method,  siiU'ered  !««  thaa 
those  of  their  rivals  or  their  confiHlcmtrK 
iu  the  art  and  practice  of  instruction.   So 


.  narly  a*  tlui  latter  half  of  tiie  sixt 

I  ci^ntnry  c^mplaitiU  loud   aiwl    lon^  aai 

tiroctinding  from  incii  oj  the  lii^lKat  inUl- 
iaMict!,  Wert*  rife  as  to  tlie  waste  of  tmM, 
tlie  si!vertty  of  tli«  dUcipliiie,  uiil  tlio  Ur 
barisin  and  intricacy  of  tlie  gr&mnuur  rulM, 
which  gave  an  evil  toue  to  tlie  schools  U 
the  period.  There  were,  tiowflver.exhaui- 
ating  circumstances ;  for  it  has  to  h« 
remembered  that  all  Europe  had  bun 
embroiled  in  civil  and'  eGclenAsti<«]  con- 
tentions, and  that  the  seeds  of  popular 
education  and  of  an  improved  necondaiy 
system  could  not  possibly  have  d«vi;k>|i«t 
themselves  in  an  atinospbero  %o  uqg*- 
nial.  Indeed,  until  the  rcmodelird  *elio(J 
code  of  Saxony  appeared  iu  IT7<t,tliedtwi 
which  had  been  so  full  of  prouiae  *H 
overcast ;  tlie  spirit  tliat  actuated  tlH 
Reformers  hud  died,  and  there  had  beeas 
relapse  into  the  old  scholastjcum.  Aconpit 
of  centuries  wer«  lost.  Scotland  alout 
remote  at  least  from  continental  imbrcg- 
lios,  and  one  of  th«  tyoicftl  oeotres  of  (1m 
Reioi-mation — Scotland  atone^  sm  tsctsiincl 
by  one  of  her  two  Professors  of  theliistcrv. 
Theory,  and  Practice  of  J^lucatioli,  wa* 
during  this  period  busily  carrying  out,  in 
a  truly  national  sense,  the  progrunmR  al 
the  Reformation  and  the  bumAnnU  ;  hut 
this,  in  accordance  with  the  gMUOi  of 
Protestantism,  mainly  on  th(^  popular  nilft 
(Mr.  UscurBrownhig'snrticle on 'Edu- 
cation '  in  the  Etieiff.lapirdia  JtrilaniftM, 
9th  edition  ;  Anirrican  JotintcU  o/' Etiue^ 
tion,  passim  ;  Profetmor  V.  A.  Huber"! 
Die  Bngli»chf.n  I'niperntaUn,  IA31>-*0; 
Kev.  K.  U.  Quick's  Bteayn  on  Eiliieati^nai 
llf/urniern,  ISGS :  Mr.  James  Grant's  J/w- 
lort/  (>f  l/ir  Burgh  SrhooU  of  SaiUfid, 
I  ^76  ;  Professor  Gabriel  Compayr^'s/fM' 
toiT€  d«  !n  P^dagogit;  18S1  )  Dr.  Chsrln 
Beard's 'Hihbert  Lecture 'on  1i>K  S^fur- 
rnnlion  <if  thf  .S'Mf^TttA  CfnUtry,  1883; 
Professor  S.  S.  Laurie's  JoAt*  Aokm  (V 
mem'wji,  '2nd  edition,  1S84  ;  Mr.  J»aH 
Bass  Mullinger's  Unir-n-fiti/  of  Camikridtt, 

Jrom  the  linyat  InjuncXiOtiS  qf  163ft  toAl 

Atxriudon  nf  C'harltji  /.,  1)^4  ;  andottKnt 
Refonuatory  School*  are  instltulicn* 
for  the  reception  and  reformation  ofju"- 
tiile  odenders  under  sentcnoe  for  crinuml 
oll'encos.  They  were  the  out,coni»  of  th« 
efl'orts  of  the  Philanthropic  iSocicty.  ^ 
whifli  Sir  Stalf'ord  North»!i>t«  <aft«inriTJl 
Lord  Iddesleigh)  «nts  ono  of  tbc  most  ^dn* 
members,  and  the  tint  general  lav  rrUunj 
to  them  woxjiiuuedin  18>i4,  'for  tli«b«Htf 


,re  au()  rtf orni-V.ion  o(  youthful  offpndcra 

Oreiit  Britiiid.'     This  wo*  follnweil   by 

1     IriJi    Act    of    IK.W.      Any  juvniiile 

sillier  couvictod  of  nil  oftimci'  jxinishitble 

ith  poii^lserviludHor  imj)ris(>mn(mt,wlio, 

the  opinion  of   tlie  i-oiirl,   justious,  or 

iHtmtes  before  wliom  lie  in  ohiirgwl,  is 

«r  the  nge  of  m]c1««u  yeurs,  nud  who  it 

mttsncpd  to  irnpri^oiimeiit  for  not  less  tbuii 

diiys  in  (.treat  Britain,  and  nut  luss 

than  fourlncn  clny»  in  Irelnud,  may  alao 

Kenlenccd  to  be  tent,  Ht  the  expiratioa 

hia  ptiriod  of  imprisonment,  to  a  certified 

brinstury  wiliool,  to  be  there  detuned 

B  [)erio<l  of  not  Inm  thiin   two  ycAra, 

d  not  more  thiin  five  year*.     Juvenile 

r«iiden  are  only  «Mut  to  «ich  rpftn-Tunlory 

oois  a»  are  uiidar  thu  cxolusivn  mnnnge- 

t  of  persona  of  Ihtiir  own    rtilJijious 

KrvuiLiion.  A  capitation  ifnint  i.i  iiinile 
I'nrliament  for  Ihu  »ujn)orlof  rpforimi,- 
tiory  schools,  and  the  usual  avcru^  is 
ftbout  fu.  lid.  per  head  per  WK«k,  the 
{tMlAitco,  nbout  U.  6t^,  per  weuk,  being 
tekMn  out  of  the  local  rates.  In  Great 
jbrittttn  then;  wrre  in  1888  sinty-four  r«- 
iornuUiry  mcIiooIh,  and  in  Ireland  ten. 
|Thp«-  bl-IhkiI«  iniiluilp  l.hp  '  ('omwal! '  ship 
off  Furlle«t,' the  'Akbiir'  hulk  and  the 
•Cl»T«nci? '  Hhip,  both  »t  Liverpool.  The 
Dninbc!r  of  oft'oiidftrs  committed  to  these 
rvfomiatory  schools  in  linuit  Itritnin  in 
Uu)  ymr  eiuled  8ept(!iiiI>or  L*9,  1886,  was 
},269,  of  whom  1,082  wo.rc  nialpsand  187 
ffomales.  79*7  peronnt  of  tho  total  num' 
"bw  eocDmitted  were  committed  for  krcc- 
tiieB  or  attempts  to  stttttl ;  J-S  pcn-pnt.for 
liotuebreiakin;;.  BhopbreukinKi  or  burglary; 
Bad  S-ti  per  cent,  for  viixruncy.  The  re- 
iBMOing  S-i^  per  cent,  were  for  various 
oUmt  offences. 

Of  the  numbers  committed  in  each  of 
thethrwynare.  1883-84.  1884-86,  1885- 
<tfi,  thf  pnrvcntAge  under  the  diSeretit 
digreec  of  instruction  wa£  as  follows  : — 
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TIm!  total   aniotint    paynbk  1>y   Her 
Majesty's  Treuury  on  iu;cuunt  of  the  re- 
L'iornMtorj  bcIiooIh  for  thi;  year  1885-86 


was  66,660^  lO*.  lOri.,  being  k  decrwae 
upon  the  amount  for  the  year  1884-85  of 
KTS/.  7».  Sii  The  amount  recovered  from 
parvnta  in  I88S-86  was  5,030/.  16e.  Jd., 
bring  an  tiicrettSQ  of  2l3i.  C*.  !</.  in  com- 
parison with  the  sum  recovered  in  the 
proviouB  year.  The  importauce  of  making 
refonnHtory  schools  a  part  of  tho  public 
peiial  system  was  tirst  practically  reoog- 
riised  by  MasBacha»ctt«  in  1848. 

EegistratioiL — In  privati?  schools,  luul 
in  public  schools  above  the  clcm«ntAry 
class,  castom  and  convenience  determine 
what  re^sters  shall  Iw  kept,  but  in  public 
elementary  schools  registration  is  subject 
to  definite  and  rigid  rules.  The  books 
prescribed  are  lui  Admission  Register,  a 
DailyAttendanoH  Register,  and  «  Summary. 
(1)  Tht  Adminrion  Heiji*Ur  must  be  kept 
by  the  hood  teacher.  It  must  show  difl- 
tinetly  for  hucIi  child  admitted,  its  numlM'rr, 
date  of  admiuion,  full  name,  name  nnd 
address  of  its  parent  or  guardian,  whethnr 
exetnplioii  from  religious  instruction  is 
claimed,  dale  of  birt.h,  the  last  school 
attended,  highest  standard  in  which  it  wag 
there  presented,  thn  successive  standards 
in  which  it  is  pr«aent<5d  in  the  new  scJiool, 
and,  lastly,  the  date  of  leaving.  (2)  Tlie 
Attr'iuiance  littgintfr  shows  the  daily  and 
weekly  attendaneosofeacli  scholar  through- 
out the  school  year.  At  the  foot  are  en- 
tered, at  each  school  meeting,  the  number 
present,  and,  weekly,  the  number  on  re- 
gister, tho  number  present  at  all.  nnd  the 
total  number  of  attendances  for  the  wcrk. 
(3)  Th*  ■fummart/  shows  for  the  whola 
school,  claaa  by  class,  atid  week  by  wifck, 
the  numbers  entered  at  the  foot  of  tho 
attendance  registers.  In  Board  schools  a 
Fre  and  Stotik  Book  has  to  be  kept,  in 
addition  to  the  throe  books  already  named. 

Registration  of  Teachers.  —  In  all 
coiuit.ri<'S  where  education  is  regulated  by 
the  Stote  it  follows.  aliYiost  as  a  logical 
cotisequence,  that  the  Stat?  should  impose 
some  test  of  aptitudo  on  ite  teachers, 
Thus  in  France  then?  is  the  hrevrt  d« 
cfijMi^itif,  withoutwhich  nopriniaryteacher, 
wbetlier  public  or  private,  can  exOTCtM 
hJH  calling.  There  is  likewise  the  6mw* 
de  eafiaeit^  d/i  l'e.n»i:up*emisnt  lueotuUai^ 
ap^eial,  which  is  compulsory  on  the  se- 
condary teacher  who  niu  not  the  degree 
of  bachelor.  In  fiennany  tho  Z*i'gnix» 
corresponds  to  the  f'rendi  teacher's  brfi^t, 
and  ill  nearly  ovrry  Continental  t^tato 
I  some  similar  certitioate   is  ref^uimd.    b^ 
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England  the  <?i'rtiticiiti',  or  '  parclimnnt,' 
of  elenientiiry  ti?in:h(n'«  (irr  Cbrtificated 
TSAClIHItH)  i.i  Uiu  til  mount  t<)  rvjtXMtriitioii, 
altli(ni);li  only  ont'-liulf  of  our  tileini-ntary 
teaclif  rs  liitve  uii<i«rK>Jti*<  atiy  pnifesstoiial 
tnLiniiig  {except  an  puiiiUteaclierB),  and  no 
list  of  ai'tiiig  toacliera  U  issued  by  tli«  Kda- 
catioa  De|>artiUL-nt,  On  the  otIi«r  haod, 
for  secondary  teachers,  whether  in  public 
or  private  schools,  no  crciientinls  am  <ir- 
miLRded  by  the  StnW.aml  till  within  quit* 
recent  years  no  attcinpt  ha»  liRi^n  mad« 
either  to  proriile  for  ttieni  a  professional 
training  or  to  exclude  impostors  from  the 
profession.  The  movement  in  favour  of 
the  nigislration  of  tcachi-rs  began  nitlier 
more  Uian  a  (junrterof  a  century  agu  with 
on  association,  consisting  mainly  of  prlvdte 
teachers,  formed  for  tJie  object  of  influeac- 
ing  public  optiiioii  in  this  direction,  and 
ulUuiately  obtaining  an  Act  of  Farliainent. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  ISCU  th«t  the 
subject  of  rej^stmtion  was  brought  before 
the  Legislature.  In  that  year  Mr.  Forstf^r 
introfluend,  together  with  his  Endnwt^ 
Schools  Bill,  a  second  Bill  for  the  organisa- 
tion of  higher  pHucation  and  the  registra- 
tion of  teachers  other  than  idenientiiry, 
ooumonly  known  as  Mr.  Forster's  BUI 
No.  3,  This  Bill  met  with  tittle  favour; 
it  was  regarded  by  tho  general  public  with 
indifference,  support^  only  by  a  section 
of  the  profe^ion,  and  BUHpeutBd  even  Ity 
the  Lilieral  party  in  the  House  as  an  un- 
warmntalile  intcrfereiic-e  with  the  liberty 
of  the  subject.  But  though  it  did  not 
reach  a  st^cond  reading,  it  is  of  historit».l 
interest  as  the  first  assertion  of  the  prin- 
ciple tliat  it  is  the  business  of  the  Stat« 
to  aupervise  ail  education,  and  as  tracing 
the  main  lineii  on  which  sulisequent  Bills 
have  been  drawn.  The  backlione  of  the 
Bill  was  an  Educational  Council,  to  whom 
theeitaminationand  registration  of  tjiftchers 
wereoomnntt«d.  In  18T^aBill,whichwns 
promoted  by  the  College  of  Preceplora,  was 
introduced  by  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair.  This 
Bill,  commonly  known  as  the  'Lyon  Play, 
fair  Teachers'  Registration  Bill,'  rppro- 
duced  Mr  Forster's  Etluentional  Council, 
with  one  important  change  in  it.s  consti- 
tution. One-fourth  of  the  coinicil  wetv 
eventually  to  be  elected  by  the  geneml 
body  of  registered  teachers.  Thus  the 
council,  instead  of  being  a  State  depart- 
ment, tempered  by  univursity  syndics, 
becune,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  democratic 
and  representative  body.     The  same  Bill, 


with  donu!  important  modifiattioiu, 
undertJtken   in  I8BI    by  Sir  John 
licick.     For  tli«  pn>viatoiui  of  thi»  BJQ 
niuiit  refer  our  naden  to  a  p(un{>hlet, 
/Ifffiatration  f>/  Teoeh^TV,  by  F.  Sum- 
Rice,  1887),  where  the  text  ia  RJven  a 
appendix.'    Space  will  only  permit  n 
call  attention  to  some  moot  poiuta 
by  the  Bill,  and  to  indicate  wliat  ar«  die 
present  views  and  wishes  of  the  professick. 
(I)  Teachers  are  gcmerally  agreed  that  a 
ltegi»tratioD  Act  will  )>oof  littl*^  effect  un- 
less it  is  compulsory.     The  Medical  Act 
atlbrds  a  precedent  exactly  to  the  poiaL 
The  tirst  clause  of  the  Tea«hen'  Bill  mnrt 
run:  'No  teacher,  afber  a  certain  date  to 
be  lixed  by  the  council,  shall  be  able  te 
recover  tuition  fees  in  a  court  of  law  oa- 
less  bis  name  is  upon  the  registvr.'  (J>F<* 
admission  to  the  register  aoDie  profeagnOMl 
test  must  eventually  be  impooed.     Hw^ 
again,  tJiere  is  an  exact  au&loj^  beti 
tjie  teaching  and   the  medical   profc 
(3)  That  all  teachers,  includio);  the  d^ 
mcDtATy,  should  l>e  included  in  the 
is  greatly  to  lie  desired.     There  are 
ticftl  difficulties  in  the  way,  but  these' 
disappear  if  a  Minister  of  ICducation 
croalwl.    (4)  The  council  to  whom  is 
mitted  the  adminiatration  of  the  Bill  diooU^ 
be  elected  mainly  by  the  teachers 
selves;  but  it  is  generally  Utoi^t 
delpgat*is  of  the  various  educMttomd' 
— tliR  Universities  thm  Uoll<^  of 
tors,  the  National  Union  of  Ktcmenl 
Teachers,  die— would  he  pmferabln  to  di- 
rect representation.     We  may  add,  " 
Salisbury's  Oovenimmt,  in  *  debate 
the  House  of  Commons  (April  'J7,  1! 
pledged  itself  to  consider  the  Ri 
of  Teocliers  in  a  forthcoming  ImH 
secondary  education.  For  fartlwr  inforaa- 
tion  see  Profrdiifff  o/InUmationfatCt*' 
ffTfnce  on  SduftUion,  v(d.  it.  Dl  1)6,  tnd 
Journal  of  Eiiiicntion,  Feh.  !8&,00Ci(atli- 
in;-    Report  of  Conference  of  Totcho^ 
Guild. 

Religions  EdooatioiL— All  that 
article   is  called   on   to  deal  with  it 
efforts  made  by  theState,  and  tbeChni 
assisted  by  various  lienevolent  aodel 
to  arrange  for  or  to  further  the  soil 
religious  education  of  the  classes  wIm 
tend  primary  schools. 

Even  were  it  possible  it  would  ncaralj 
be  advisable  to  attempt  an  account  ol  tb 
innumerable  mvthoda  devieed  both  " 
Bchool  and  pulpit  to  meet  tfa«  rvp 
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tliose  who  ore  iii  k  pcsitioii  to 

'for  thpmselvea  Uie  systems  tlipy 
or  bcist. 

ThK  allitwk  of  Vit  SlaU  tiiwardu 
out  Edvrnlion.~lt  haa  i^ailltally 
to  \».  held  us  an  axiom  that  tlie 
Ihs  no  ilinwt  concpm  wiih  reliHious 
Jon.  SMular  knnwl^lgp  t\w  ^tate 
ind  to  givf.  ReiigirtUH  knowledge 
let  to  the  difltTent  dcnrnniiifttioaB. 
i>veratiit.'Tit  grwita  in  Kngliind,  8cat- 
OjmI  Irelunil  ure  n-guUted  nn  this 
^1&  Tbpy  are  niiide  Ui)  to  denomi- 
aI  tmtuiug  college,  (6)  to  primary 
i. 

To  the  denaniiiia.tional  training 
!S  th?  St«te  conlriljutes  tJireo- 
1  of  their  annuul  pxpemliture,  pro- 
thnt  espendiiiirc  is  eontined  wiiliiii 
1  striotly  Hefinixi  liiniU.  The  re- 
ig  fourtli  is  contrihufjid  by  the  reli- 
boJtRi  under  whraw  niiinjigpnienl 
Uvges  art!.  lu  this  way  tlic  Stnte 
lot  the  seuulfir  trniniiiE  nf  the 
r,  but  aliowK  tlie  utmost  liliprty  nf 
to  tliP  denouiinution  in  the  mutter 
)ir  relisious  twiohiiig.  Of  these 
inatioual  traintitji  colleges  thi^re  nre 
ifty-lhree  :  forty-three  in  Enghiml, 
n  Scotland,  tliree  in  Ireland. 

Gov^r^iineyil  ac/uioln  in  EiLijhijul. — 
vision  of  Stale-uidfd  srhouis    into 

UoArd  and  Voluntary  arises  largely 
10  different  regulations  in  force  in 
ith  regard  to  religious  iiisli'uction, 
sfroni  thp  pissing  of  Mr.  Forster'a 

Irt'O,  The  changes  with  regard 
:iouH  inatructicin  introduced  by  the 
R  tTOmprpheosivflly  aummed  up  l>y 
gj(  {National  EdiwMion,  chap,  x.) 
in:— 
le    n«w  Act  retained  existing  in- 

schools,  Imt  it  made  n.  timetable 
!ii<»  Clause  iinpOTntive  in  ali  schools 
il  rdigious  tnstrurtion  was  given  ; 
did  away  with  nil  ditnotin national 
atious  of  SL-hiJoIs,  and  with  denomi- 
1  inspet-lion,  treiiting  nil  iiispectfHl 
as  equally  bt-loniring  to  a  national 
of  schools,  and  under  national  in- 
1,  the  distinotion  as  to  inspectors 
ir  province  being  henceforth  purely 
liicftl.  But  the  new  Aet  no  longer 
1  that  public  eleineiitury  sclitiols, 
\ifiA  by  voluntary  agency  and 
DlnntAiy  management,  should  have 
n  any  religious  character  or  d«- 
hcterver,  whether  as  belonging  to 


a  Chrbtiiwi  Church  or  denomination,  oral 
ooniiect*d  wiiJi  a  Cliristian  philantliropic 
society,  or  ajt  providing  for  the  reading  of 
the  Scripture  in  the  school.  It  was  left 
open  to  any  party  or  auy  person  to  csta- 
hltsh  purely  voluntary  schools  if  they 
thought  fit.  But  furthermore,  the  Act 
maile  provision  for  an  entirely  nnw  class 
of  schools,  to  be  e^talilished  anil  (in  pari) 
supported  out.  of  local  rutcji,  to  bts 
governed  by  locally  electod  School  Boards, 
find  to  have  just  such  and  bo  mui:h  reli- 
gious instruction  given  in  tlieni  ua  the 
governing  lioarils  might  think  pi'Oper,  at 
times  preoetiing  or  following  Ihe  prescribed 
secular  school  hours,  and  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a,  time-table  Conscience  Clause, 
as  in  the  case  of  volunt«ry  schools,  with 
this  restriction  only,  that  in  the  sc-hoola 
yio  cnUiehigiu  or  d-'fwmiiuiiiiinnl.  rfUf/ioiit 
foriiivfixry  vf  cny  niirt  va»  tn  he  tauijht.' 

In  the  School  Board  schools  so  founded 
there  is  nothing  derived  from  their  i-on- 
stitution  to  prevent  a  considerable  amount 
of  religious  instruction  being  given  ;  but 
the  diHerenccs  of  opinion  nmoiig  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  are  generally  so  marked, 
tliat  it  is  not  (lossible  to  agree  upon  any- 
thing further  tlinn  tliu  rtfiiding  of  the 
Bible  without  note  or  comment.  \Sea 
Scooot.  Boards.) 

In  Voluntary  schools  the  only  restric- 
tions as  to  the  amount  and  nature  of  thd 
religious  instruction  are  (1)  that  such  in- 
struction must  be  given  cither  before  of 
after  the  time  retfuired  for  secular  sub- 
jects, and  (2)  'any  scholar  may  be  with- 
drawn by  his  parent  from  such  instruc- 
tion without  forfeiting  any  of  the  other 
benefits  of  tho  school.'  Tlie  full  liberty 
thus  allowed  has  been  found,  when  pro- 
perly employed,  to  permit  of  as  thorough 
and  systematic  a  religious  education  as 
could  be  given  under  any  school  system. 
It  is  on  this  account  that  the  Voluntary 
8i?hoi>!s  are  so  highly  valued  and  ao  warmly 
supported  by  those  who  are  principally  in- 
t«!rcxt«d  in  religious  education. 

Gniternment  .Srhonf.f  in  ^^cntlaiiil.  — In 
Sattland  the  system  of  Scliool  Boards  pre- 
vails vory  widely,  though  not  exclusively. 
This  is  to  be  accounted  for  partly  because 
it  falls  in  with  the  tradition  of  Scotch  edu- 
cution,  partly  also  liccause  thei*  is  no  re- 
atriction  in  Scotland  as  to  what  religious 
iiiBtruction  shall  be  given  in  tlie  schools. 
A  Conscience  Clause  similar  to  that  in 
England   protects    indivLduu.!  \\.li«s\.-3    ^ 
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OpUiioo,  but  with  thU  exception  ilitnomt- 
nntiotuit  ttuidiiiig  muy  br  frmly  given. 
Thn  PreihyU^riuiia  havp,  thi-n-fori;,  no  in- 
(lucuiiioiit  to  iiiiiiutjiin  sr|>m-iito  suliools,  lui 
Uio  Bourd  Bcihoula  fully  meet  thoir  ri'tjuire- 
lucMiU.  The  voluntary  prinm|jle  is,  how- 
ever, (uUy  reco^jiiiatxl.  Tlnir«  is  iiotliius 
to  prevent  the  denuuiJii'itioiut  rela,ii)iii|{ 
tli'ir  schools  under  the  Privy  Council,  and 
it  is  probabi«i  thiit  Kpiscop!ilia,a  and  Boinau 
Catholic  schools  will  ba  perm&aeDtly  so 
retained. 

In  iT'-land  the  provisions  made  by  the 
Nntiotinl  BiMird  for  K>>ligious  Education 
closnly  nmemble  those  in  forco  in  the  Vo- 
luntary Bulioola  in  England.  The.  xchools 
art!  divided  into  two  olAsses  :  (1)  Those 
whose  ownership  is  vesled  in  the  Cimintis- 
Bioueraof  Education  or  trust«>i3i(  ;  ('2)  tliOMB 
not  to  vested,  whuau  ownership  iti  relained 
by  those  who  huild  them.  The  rule  with 
reference  to  reli;^ous  iiiatructiuu  is  that, 
provided  four  houi's  are  devotetl  each  day 
to  secular  instruction,  as  much  time  as  the 
tnanitger  wishes  may  be  devoted  to  dis- 
tinctly denoniin/itional  teaching,  either 
before ornftjTsecular school  business,  and 
.at  one,  hut  only  ono,  intermedial*  time 
between  the  conimenceinent  and  close  of 
the  secular  school  business.  In  Vest«d 
Bchoola  accommodation  must  be  provided 
Eo  that  such  juistors  or  other  persons  as 
shall  be  approved  of  by  the  parents  or 
guardians  of  tlie  children  shaU  have  access 
to  tliem  in  the  schoolrooms  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  religious  instruction  thcni  at 
times  convenient  for  tluit  purpose.  In 
Non-Veatetl  schools  no  such  obligation 
exists.  The  tetwhersgivtrwhatever  course 
of  instruction  the  nmnagers  may  upprove  ; 
but  all  children  whos4>  parents  disapprove 
of  the  course  must  he  diEmisEed  till  the 
time  for  religious  instruction  is  over.  In 
cases  in  which  tlie  inunagerB  do  not  permit 
religious  iuBtructJon  to  lie  given  in  the 
schootiyxim,  the  children  whose  parents  or 
giiarrlians  so  desire  must  be  allowed  to 
absent  theinsehes  from  the  school  at  rea- 
sonable times,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
Buch  instruction  elsewhere. 

A  Bpccial  feature  of  the  Irish  system 
is  that  grant*  nre  matle  to  monastttry  and 
convent  schools,  in  which  the  t^^aching  is 
done  by  the  nmnks  and  nuns.  There  are 
upwai-da  of  'iiOO  BUcb  schools,  attendcjl  hy 
upwards  of  ."iO.OCM)  pupils. 

II.   Tlie  Jiiligioii*  ^diiealion  Wofic  of 
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pimive    Kttitude    ta)f«o    op  tiy 
nieiit  iM\  tlie  queatioii  of  relij;i<><u  J 
tjon,  and  proceedinf;  to  oonddw  I 
done  hy  the  dilTereut  d«D«iniD 
the  societies  iu  connection  with  i 
find  great  activity  prevailing  in  i 
couatried.     In  England  aecMiMa 
nance  to  the  School  Bouxl  qrxbta, ' 
its  prohibition  of  denominational  to 
lanes,  has  roused  the  ('hurch««  lo  i 
ous  exertions  in  (upport  of  Volu 
schools.      A  deidm  to  drvtdop  to 
moet  Biich  religious  touching  as  clw 
system  does  permit  has  l«<i  tli 
elaborate    organisations    for 
the  eanicBl  study  of  the  Bible  in' 
schools. 

(1)  Training  CoBtyta,  »»  tbe 
whereby  religious  infl  uence  nay  be  I 
to  bear  upon  the  schools,  occupy 
share  of  attention.  TheChurcheiT 
possesses  thirty.  Of  these  onin 
built  and  maintained  hy  the  Society  1 
Promotion  of  Christian  Knowlcdi 
hy  the  Home  and  Colonial  So 
thi'ee  are  the  especial  chiirgi? 
tional  Society  (g.T.).  The  rort 
classed  generally  as  dtocnsui,  butaln 
without  exception  they  are  lar^j  i 
by  the  National  Society.  With  a  ' 
secuHuga  high  standard  of  rclif(ionil 
ledge,  an  inspector  isapptiiuteil  by  the  J 
bishops  of  Canterbury  and  York  te 
and  report  upon  tlie  college*.  Th«<«ii 
an  Ejuiniining  Board  for  Keligious  Kr 
ledge,  to  examine  the  caudidntes 
trance  to  the  colleges  and  tbe  slnilmuj 
training.  The  Board  oon^istA  of  thr  i 
bishops'  inspector,  who  is  tlhairmaiv  I 
representatives  elected  by  the  prin 
of  the  colleges  for  masters  and  mii 
respectively,  of  a  member  appointed  1 
Arc  h  bi  sh  op  of  C^n  tcrbury.ofonea 
hy  the  National  Sociptj,  and  of  i 
tary  of  the  National  Societjr.  TtteJ 
assisted  byaetaffof  fijtbt  experiw 
aminers.  All  theexpenw'jiconiMKteill 
with  iJio  inspector  lunl  the  Iloard  > 
frayed  by  the  National  Society.  1 
ciety  further  pay*  »  cupitotion 
the  colleges  according  as  their  stn 
pass  in  first,  seuond,  or  third  cUhl. 
work  is  further  asiust>-d  by  Um;  Societ 
the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowli 
which  miiki-s  gmnt^  of  21.  to  all  who  ] 
in  Brst-eloss  and  suluie<)uently  enter  aj 
co^m'^  t.T«lning  college. 
\        Ol  ^Jfift  tfflofei  xvXvi^vwjKViRdieK  the ' 
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,nB  hKTo  two  tmining  colleges,  the 
igregatioiuklutN  one,  noil  the  Roinau 
Hiolics  threw,  thi?  Ialt«r  htiin^  iHrK^'v 
iport<icl  by  diB  Cutholio  Poor  Schools 
intnitttM!.  In  ull  iht-sH  coile^'i'H  B(.*>.'ial 
1  mrnnit  altfiiliciu  is  ynid  to  religious 
traction.  The  Roui&ii  Gtitliolic  colleges 
n  the  &(lviiiiULf{t?  of  a  ref-ular  system  of 
[gious  iuHpection  provided  by  the  I'oor 
tools  CoiuiuitUM). 

(2)  SrhooU.—UivAtexntiovs  sj-nmnAf. 
•lU  detiominntions  to  mftiiitain  htkI  ili^ 
ip  iJie  Voluucary  Hchonl  sjnt^-jn.  The 
OvioK  tahlo  tftken  from  the  Yrar-Bouk 
'lu  Church  of  England  shows  the  lurge 
DS  which  Afo  miHnd  for  Iho  piiqiose  : — 

VOLUNTAIIY  OoSTBIBDTlOSa. 
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In  oonnftctjon  witii  t)i«  Church  of  Eng- 
d,  in  Midition  to  diocesan  and  parochinl 
wtm,  the  Sociisty  for  tlie  Promotion  of 
riitinti  Knc>wl<!ilgC!  and  thi^  Nutioniil 
uety  give  liiTgo  grunts  for  building  ind 
ar^fiiig  ac'hoolB.  The  work  of  tf«tiiig 
nligioua  iristructjoti  iti  C'hurL-h  schools, 
iefa  w»s  duclimged  by  the  Btute  until 
'0,  is  now  carried  ou  by  the  Church  it- 
A  largo  body  of  experienced  ex- 
iaers,  acting  in  each  cfise  underinslruc- 

frora  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  are 
piged  in  the  ivork.  The  maintenance 
Uiese  in^McCors  involves  an  expooditure 
■Otieuthftn  t5,000/.a  y«ar  on  l-hepnrt 
the  DiocMan  Boards.  Lnrge  gnute 
rariU  thn  «Blari«s  of  inspectors  arc  roade 
the  Nati')nftl  Sodety.  PrizM  for  pro- 
etK^  in  diocuaui  pxaminntioo  aro  given 
nm^y  cams  by  the  H.P.C.K. 
Thsrolifioiisinxtriii-tiongivrn  in  Board 
ools  ui  aJso  th«  nbj(M-t  ol'  much  tittun- 
Grtinttt  ara  mudo  by  thn  Society  for 
Mooting  Christinn  Knnwh^dgii  to  pro- 
te  th«  tystcmutic  riiligious  iTiiitruiitioii 
Joatrd  school  pupil  •tt^uchrn  in  tlic  dio- 

of  London  and  RovhvsttT,  attd  Imnd- 

exbibitiont  are  awarded, 
lar^  work  willi  a  xuniLor  olijcvt, 
d^tuily  with  mJJ  the  chuaw  in  Board 


schoolfi,  hat  iKH^n  undertaken  by  the  Re- 
lifnous;  Tract  Socit'ly,  Liberal  prixes  ar» 
oliiirrai  for  pnit'icii-iKiy  iu  Biblic»l  kiiow- 
Icrdgu,  and  imuiuime  numbers  tire  induced 
iocoinjieto.  AsauiUuatratJonof  the  work, 
it  may  be  Euentioned  that  last  ycnr  'i2t*.021 
^ilclren  otfered  tliemselves  for  examina- 
tion in  oonnectioo  with  the  London  Bcbool 
Board,  and  prizes  to  the  value  of  5001. 
were  distributed. 

The  Wesleynns,  by  mennsof  the  Com- 
mittee of  Education,  watch  carefully  over 
the  intorests  of  their  Voluntary  schoola. 
Tlip  severe  competition  of  the  Bonrd  schools 
pri'Venta  any  ^reat  advance  in  the  number 
of  thcjst!  Bchouls  ;  but  the  attendance  at 
them  has  increased  upwards  of  2."'  per 
oeut.  There  is  a  regularsystem  of  exami- 
nation  of  pupil  tt^uchers  in  n^ligious  know- 
ledge in  Weslvyau  schools  ;  but  no  general 
system  of  exiutiimition  for  the  scholars. 

The  RomHn  Catholics,  largely  through 
the  inslruiuentality  of  the  Poor  Schools 
Committee,  have  so  succesafully  resisted 
the  Board  school  system  ibnt  not  only  has 
it  m&de  no  inroad  on  their  si^hools.  Iiut  tbe 
number  of  their  schools,  thn  number  of 
their  t«fichers,  and  the  numlx-r  of  their 
pupils  has  been  more  than  doubleil  since 
1S70,  These  circumstances  are  purtiuu- 
larly  creditable  when  it  is  remcmlwred  that 
the  children  of  the  Roniun  Oiillioliv  poor 
are  among  those  least  iibli>  to  pay  high 
school  fees.  The  religious  instruction  in 
theso  schools  ia  sujMirintJ-iided  and  en- 
couraged by  mains  of  a  thorough  system 
of  inspection,  ou  the  r««ults  of  which 
liberal  prizes  are  awarded  to  pupil -teachers 
and  othtrrs. 

Sufuiaj/  Sehooh. — Tlie  work  done  in 
Sunday  schools  forms  a  veiy  important 
part  of  tlie  religious  education  given  by 
the  different  denominations.  Since  the 
Act  of  1870,  and  the  consequent  spread  of 
Board  schools,  the  importancA  attached  to 
ijiunday  schoola  has  increased,  and  thetn 
has  been  a  corresponding  incrcasi'  in  thnir 
numbers  and  efficiency.  In  connei'tion 
with  the  Church  of  Eiiglnnd.  the  Sunday 
School  Institute  (Serjeants'  Inn,  Fleftt 
8trept,  London,  E.C.),  since  its  foundation 
in  1K4^,  has  done  much  to  extend  and  im- 
prove Sunday  school  teaching.  Ithiunuw 
under  instruction  in  Englaml  and  Wales 
some  (i, 000,000  scholurR,  tnuj(ht  by  nearly 
G(X),UOU  teachers.  The  cbioi  WiutWa  'A 
the  Institute  wort  are  \_\'^\ii;tiv\'X\\\\f.i'iA- 
able  letaons  for  Oie  u»e  Ol  Xjeai^vx^.    'Vv» 


books  And  papora  issued  with  this  obj««t 
fanvq  nttainpd  ft  very  wide  circulation. 
(2)  Instruction  id  the  art  of  teaching. 
Tlii>  inntnitrtion  in ii;ivcn  not  [merely  in  Lqh- 
dan,  but  hy  thir  cti-nutntion  Reiin^tni-icf,  who 
viiut  nil  piirts  of  Englnn<l  and  WtkUix,  and 
some  eountitii  in  IrRlnnd,  tn  Ir^otum  and 
(jive  uioiIpI  IcsBiins.  Otlirr  importnnt 
bi'auehea  are  the  exanii notion  of  Hunday 
school  teiiuhura  at  di^en-ttt  untitrtis,  tb^ 
foundin;;  and  organiain^  of  bi'SLticli  a^OL-i- 
atioDS  all  over  the  country,  'A  wliii'b  there 
ftre  36S,  and  the  publicittioii  of  literature 
of  aJl  kinds  suitable  for  helping  on  Suailay 
achool  work. 

In  connection  with  the  various  Dis- 
senting bodii'S  tliir  following  agiindes  ^xist 
for  furthering  Siindny school  worls  :  'The 
Oouiiexional  Sunday  School  Union  ' 
(2  Ludgiile  Circus  Buildings,  London, 
E.G.),  for  Wesii-yiin  Sunday scliools  ;  'The 
Sunday  Sulimil  Aasocintion,'  rstablislied 
1833  (37  Norfolk  Stre,-t,  .Strand.  London, 
W.a).  and  ■  Tlia  Sunday  School  Union' 
(56  Old  Bailey.  Loudon,  B.C.), (established 
1803,  not  connected  with  any  one 
denomination.  The  work  done  by  the 
Sunday  School  Union  is  very  extensive. 
On  its  books  it  has  nearly  150,000 
teftchnrs,  and  nearly  l.'iOO.OOO  scbolara, 
Ita  ot'jei^tB  are  (I)  to  stimulate  and  en- 
courage Sunday  school  teachers  at  home 
and  al>road  to  greater  exertions  in  the 
promotion  of  religious  education ;  (2)  by 
uutuul  communication,  and  by  means  of 
A  vuluahle  training  class  held  a.11  the  year 
n>und  in  London,  to  improve  the  methods 
of  instruction;  (3)  to  ascertain  where  Sun- 
day Bcliools  are  nivdwl,  and  promote  their 
establishniPiit ;  (4)  to  supply  hooks  and 
Btationery  suited  for  Sunday  schools. 

In  SeiiCliiiuI,  the  fuct  that  distinct  de- 
nominational teaching  is  pcrniitte*!  in  the 
Board  schools  has  made  it  possible  to 
secure  eHkcient  I'eligious  teaching  without 
such  special  effort  as  has  been  required  in 
England. 

yVdtm'ny  CoU-eg«».  — The  Church,  of 
Scotland  and  the  Free  Church  manage 
between  thera  six  training  colleges^four 
for  iDasU^v  and  mistresses,  two  for  mis. 
tresses.  Theso  Ciiurches  examine  the 
candidates  for  admission  to  training  in 
n^ligious  knowlndgc,  and  prcscriix}  a 
counn  of  study  t^  be  followed.  Thoy  also 
vxADiine  the  students  at  tho  end  of  nach 
your  of  tfieir  course,  and  the  restiX^  mo 


on«  college  for  ntastore  atid 
The  students  rnceive  tJie   some 
instruction  «s  b  giren  in   cIm 
Churt^h  collegue,  and  it  is  testeil^ 
B.-im«  examinem.     ScAooU. — An 
byt«rians  the    Board    ficbool 
univeTsal.     *  Use  and  Wont'  seed 
fore  1873  in  the  vast  majorttyi 
the  teauhing  of  the  Bihh;  and  the 
oatecliism.     Under  thm  Act  of  1873 1 
matter  is  wholly  in    tliu   banib  «(  I 
School   Boards.      As  tlw   rwult  et  I 
elections  daring  all  the  yean  wloA  I 
elapsed  since  1872, 'Uso  and  Wont' 
been  maintainMl.    In  a  few  isolated  i 
the  catechism  is  not  taught,  bat 
tiiiiching  holds  its  ground.     Uony  < 
Boanis  in  ScotUnd  appoint  flx 
n-ligiouB  instruction,  who  report  to  i 
In  addition,  an  association  (oflic«^  •' 
Street,    EdiuharKh)  «£ist«  for  the 
pose   of  encout^ng  inspection  is 
giouH  instruction,  and  somo  of  the  T 
avail  themselves  of  H*  in*]«Kton. 
Episcopal  Church  nuuntains  in  all : 
seventy-five  schools.      Beligious 
lion  is  carefully  given  Jn  tliem,  ami 
ce*in  inspectors  are  employed  to  test  I 
proficiency  of  the  pupils  ia       *  ' 
Jectfl.     As  the  Poor  School* 
represents    in     matters    wbidi 
elementary  education  Scotland  as  ' 
England,  the  account  ot  its, 
given  above  may  be  taken  as  rdeirio 
lioth  countries. 

Irrlaml. — (1)  Training    ColUy**.- 
was  only  in  1883  tiiat  the  system  of  \ 
nominiitional   tiaiuinj;   colleges  was 
tended  to  Ireland.     Up  to  Uiis  dslejj 
only  place  where  teachers  could  be  t 
was  at  the  College  of  the  Commis 
of    Education    in    Marlborongfa 
This  college  has  always  luien 
accoitiance    with  the    fundamental 
tiple   of    the    National    Board, 
Htei-ary  and  laoral,  and  nrparatx  nsli 
instruction.     Clergyrnnn  of  tJw  did 
denominations  an"  |M?nnitt4Ml  to    '  ' 
instruct  the  xtudi-nts  iH'{>anU44v  at 
times  ;  at  all  othr^r  liini-s  no  dittiBrtiAj 
whhtever  is  madi;  cm  the  soore  of  i 
Tliis  system  was  always  prof  on  ndlj 
tasteful  to  the  Roman  Catholics  anl  i 
Urge  section  of  the  Chnrch  of  Ireli 
and  the  result  was  tliat  mint  of  tJie  I 
teachers  were  uiitniiaMl.     When  tlie  I 
'  cjt  AvnoxnuMttonal  training  colle|>es ' 


priatefl     The  Episcopal  Chui>:ti  roinofte*    tuaia  Vj  -Oc*.  Qwto™»«>,i.  in.  \8(A 


lies  imiDcdiately  founded  one 
mMtere  and  nnother  for  ntiiitrcsHrs. 
18^4  tiho  Church  of  Ireland  fniindiitl 

for  miu!t«riiftnd  mistrpxsea.  Thu  rrlj. 
M  ini^tnictinii  in  thii  Roiimii  Cnlliiliu 
Bgr*  is  niu.im.gi'd  Uy  tile  colici^e  au- 
ritics.  In  the  Ohuruli  of  Irt-hmd 
ining  CdllegH  the  «iii(!i[iati?B  for  en- 
M»  w*  ejuiuined  by  tin?  college.  The 
lentd  in  training  aro  e.iftiiiineJ  by  the 
lid  of  the  Generiv)  Synod,  as  e.iplnitied 
aw,  Tlie  Pre«byleriau8  and  Wesleyans 
«  as  yet  no  training  college.  They 
their  twwhers  from  Marl  borough 
Wt,   and   provide   relicioiiH   education 

tli«lii   by  aending  their  cutechists  nt 
ll  tintes  as    the   Tinie-Titble    permits. 

SehwU.  — Since  disi-HtiLbliNhiiii^nt  in 

0,  the  Churuh  of  Irelund  hus  done 
eh  towards  niuintainiiig  sdiooU  and 
>n>ving  tlio  religious  iiiBlrnction  given 
Uuim.  Tli«  C'huruh  educutiontiJ  organ- 
ion  oonsiatj  of  a  Central  Board  up' 
Bted  by  the  General  Synod,  and  of  Dio- 
u  Boards  appointed  by  the  different 
Bveson  Synods,  Most  of  the  schools 
der  Church  management  are  in  connec- 
n  with  the  National  Boiird.  Of  the 
It  som^,  through  not  accepting  the  sys- 
D  of  the  National  Jioard,  remain  in  con- 
gtiou  jrith  the  Church  Education  So- 
ty,  a  society  originally  formed  to  I'esist 
tadvanceof theNn.tionnlUon.rcl.  Others, 
iogto  the  amiilinfss  nf  their  numbers, 
I  get  no  grants  from  tliu  Nittional  Bonrd, 
i  h»ve  to  depend  ujwn  gnints  frotti  suuli 
ircf*  as  tbij  Dioeesin  Bonril,  the  Ems- 
is  Smith  Buuril,  ihe  Islaudx  and  Coasts 
ricty,  tliB  tuUiea'  Hibernian  Society, 
i  nrivati-  benevoleuee.  Tlie  Board  of 
I  General  Syuoil  and  (with  oao  or  two 
eepljotia)  thd  Diocesan  Boards  work 
It*  for  ftUclaneA  of  schools.  The  Synod's 
UtI  provides  the  cntechists  for  the  Mnrl- 
■ougti  Street  Training  College,  n  work 
which  it  is  sometimes  lusisted  by  the 
gliah  Society  for  the  Pi-opagatinn  of  the 
tpuL  It  «hw  organises,  and  with  the 
p  of  the  Irish  Associfttion  for  the  Pro 
ntiou  of  Cbrintian  Knowledge  gives 
frnl  prtxee  nt,  exnminiitioni:  in  retigioiu 
t>wledge,  held  twii^i;  a  yenr,  for  (^.-achure 
charge  of  »cho(>tii,  and  n.lio  for  the  stu- 
■ts  o{  the  Chundi  of  Ireland  Tniining 
ieg^  Thv  Diocfsim  BmirdH,  in  addition 
:piiig  poor  (ohuulit,  have  two  important 
(!)  to  provide  diocusan  insjiectora 
luiMet  naUiMuii  a^booh  hi    rviif[ioiis 
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knowledge,  and  other  schools  in  both  re- 
ligions and  secular  knowledge  ;  (2)  to  or- 
ganis''  and  give  priites  for  the  anniinl  dio- 
eriAin  examinations  of  Sunday  and  day 
Bchools.  It  !ia3  not  as  yet  l»'nn  found, 
possible  to  appoint  dioirsan  inspectors  for 
all  the  ilioeeses,  but,  with  scarcely  an  ex- 
ception, the  annual  examinations  have  been 
everywhere  orgajiised  with  great  aucceee. 
Sjieciftl  examiners  are  appointed  by  tlie 
Boards,  who  make  the  tour  of  tlieir  dioeese. 
The  children  come  in  large  numbers  to  tlie 
different  centres,  and  liljeral  priites  are 
awarded  on  the  results  of  the  examination. 
In  connection  with  the  Diocesan  Boards  a 
Church  of  Ireland  Educational  Association 
has  hieen  formed.  By  this  association 
oiilendars  of  religious  instruction,  accom- 
panied  by  notes  forSunday  school  teachers, 
are  eonipiied.  The  calendars  and  notes  are 
espected  to  circulate  through  the  whole 
of  the  Irish  Chureh. 

The  Sunday  schools  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland  are  for  the  most  part  organised  so 
as  to  work  for  the  annual  examination  held 
by  the  Diocesan  Boards.  In  the  diocese 
of  Dublin  a  system  of  lectures  and  exami 
nations  forSnuday  school  teachers  is  main- 
tained by  the  Diocesan  Board.  In  the 
northfTn  and  southern  diocese  Sunday 
school  ti-achers  avail  themselves  of  the  ex- 
aminntions  of  the  English  Sunday  School 
Institute. 

Tlie  schools  of  the  I'rrg^i/tnrian*  and 
irfd^i^yojiii  are  placed  under  the  National 
Board  whenever  their  numbers  make  it 
possible.  Diocesan  inspectorsare  not  em- 
ployed. In  the  Preabjterian  Church  the 
rule  is  that  every  minister  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  his  own  iiiinieitiatc  cliai^e,  and 
the  Presbytery  supervise  hiui.  A  Com- 
mittee of  the  General  Assembly  on  Ele- 
mentary Education  e.tercises  a  generdl 
superintendence.  In  the  Methodist  Church 
the  rule  is  :  The  schools  shall  be  syste- 
matically visited  by  the  ministers,  and  they 
are  n)(|uired  to  ki'ep  an  account  of  such 
pastnnil  visits,  to  be  handed  to  tJie  chair- 
man of  their  district.  In  each  of  the  ten 
districts  ii  minister  is  annually  appointwl 
to  visit  and  inspect  all  the  schools  within 
his  district.  An  Education  Fund  e»sta 
for  helpin^i  schools  too  small  to  receive  aid 
from,  the  National  Hoard.  The  super\'iaion 
of  the  e<lucation  work  forms  part  of  the  du- 
ties of  the  General  Committee  ol  ^■M\*^ia- 
Hient.  Both  ii.inongtVv«YtfA\)^\fct\ft.&v.wvA 
Wosloyana  the  &uudi^^  en^vwA  ft-j**^v»  "* 
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vigorvn]«!y  wwknd,  nnd  in  most  achooU 
jrnirly  rxamliintinns  am  linlil.  'ffw  Romnn 
CatKalies  hn.vn  from  i}in  timt  umtd  tht^  Nn- 
tioniU  jtynt^Mii  of  kc)iiki|!i,  und  m  ii  r«ult 
they  hivvc  Hplt^ndid  aal.ionit.1  nchoola  all 
over  In-laiid,  not  even  llie  miiBt  ntinotv 
[Mtrts  bt-ing  exc^pteil.  The  rPliRiciuH  in- 
Ktrttction  giveii  in  tlieae  Ecliuola  is  cloiwly 
wati^lieil  iLUil  superiuteiniled.  Bei&iiies  tlie 
onlitiiiry  national  6<-)loi>U  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholici  have  the  convent  anfl  moDa^t«ry 
schools  referred  to  aliovp.  Their  religious 
education  is  also  largely  njtsiiil^d  by  the 
religious  orders.  Chief  nmnng  thesp  are 
th"  Cliristinn  Bi-othera.  Thoir  schools 
niiinhpr  nrarly  100,  and  ars  nttondnd  by 
about  IS(^000  pu[iils.  Thnto  jKhnolit  nro,. 
of  cniirici,  unreservedly  denouiinatiotuil  in 
chamotnr. 

K«morie.    See  Pexitbscb. 

Renaissanoe  (The)  in  its  relation  to 
Education.^ Re [laisaanee  is  a  tenn  wliiiih 
ill  ilH  Fiviieh  and  more  current  ortlio- 
({mphy  is  identical  with  its  less  commonly 
erujiloyed  English  form  of  Renascence,  both 
being  derivevi  from  the  Latin  verb  rerwucw, 
to  he  born  again,  and  both  also  twing 
^ui  valiant  Id  general  meaning  to  new  birth, 
regeneration,  or  wnewal,  nnc)  opplit^alilfi 
in  genei-ol  to  the  revival  of  anj^hing  long 
«Jtti]ict,  lost,  or  decnypd.  It  ia  more  defi- 
nitely and  particularly  used,  however,  to 
designate  the  trunaitinna)  movement  in 
Europo  from  the  Middle  Ag«ts  to  the 
modem  world,  nnd  eaiJeoially  the  time  of 
the  revival  of  letters  and  the  urts  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  Tlia  terra  Renaissance 
is,  therefore,  .■msc-eptible  of  use  alike  in 
literature,  sculpture,  painting,  architec- 
ture, and  decorative  art  ;  whilst  in  a  nar- 
rower senso  than  miv  which  hjis  beeii  yet 
descrilHyl,  it  is  referred  to  the  style  of 
architecture  which  succewied  the  Uothic, 
And  that  |>eculiar  style  of  ornamentation 
revived  by  Raphael  in  the  pontificate  of 

Leo  X.  (l-''13-lf''^-)-  ^  tit"  '^""1'  of  t'h" 
discoveries  made  by  him  of  the  frescoes  and 
other  works  of  art  in  the  then  recently  e^- 
humnd  Thenna?  of  Titus  and  in  the  Siepti- 
snnia.  It  was  in  most  intimate  connec- 
tion with  the  uprising  of  the  passion  for 
the  old  Roman  literature,  that  there  arose 
rIko  this  desire  for  the  study  of  einssic 
art,  to  i>e  followed  before  long  by  the  j 
■ttempt  after  iM  reproduction.  Trrieea 
of  the  imitation  of  Romnn  urcihit^ctural  ' 
/orms  are  observable  of  bo  eariy  n  Au.t«  na 
t/w   middle    of    the   fourteenth*   p.nt\Wrs. 


But  the  trae  ReaMasanoe  dat««  fra  I 
time  of    ISriinollaschi,  or  the  eariy 
of  the  filteniith  cp-niViry,  in  wlioae  " 
it    a.iKum(Kl    e.liaraeter    and 
There  aro  scventl  misnni  why  it  it  i 
natur*]  that  the  Rmiaiunnci!  siioaldl 
its  origin  in  Italy,  wliem  at  bod  < 
architerture  had  never  Mtcumd  any  i 
than  a  preoarimu  buld,  and  where  I 
style  attained  ita  nuuilh  or  full ' 
mcnt  in  the  course  oi  tlteontliuy< 
introduction.      At  the  begiuaiiiK 
century  subsequent  to  tliia,  the 
sance  of  Italy  hod  be«oiue  a  moiM  I 
art  of  other  oouRtnM.     During  that 
period  of  its  existence  tfae  new  i 
architecture  displays  not    so    nn 
alteration   in    the    arrangrmeot  of  I 
spaces  and  of  thu   niuin  foatum  < 
cditices,  as  in  tlie  system  of 
tion  and  in  the  aspect  of  the  p 
this  epoch  there  was  an  emleavou 
classical  forms  witli  more  or  1 
to  modem  buildings  ;  whilst  ht«n 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  A  BohMM  I 
on   ancient  architecture   wa(   uni* 
prescriptive.     Two  distinct  stylwl 
to  this  tirat   period,  oBwh  | 
illustrating  itB  especial  poculiar 
Early  Florentine  and  tJi«  Early  Va 
Renaissance.      And,   to  acoardanee  ' 
the  rule  of  individual  divergency  nlti 
every   country  derived  it« 
from  that  of  Ltjtly,  yet  each  bad  it 
liar  presentation   of  th«  sanity 
described  as  Prenob,  German,  i 
English  Renaissanc(%  in  virtan  of  ' 
hibitioti  of  tmit.s  which  wen;  exdn 
its  own,     The  R«nai»sai)c«  rtyle ' 
troduued   into   France,  the  tint 
north   of   the  Alps  U>  import  t 
style,  by  Fra  Oiooondo,  in  the  r 
Louis  XIl.,  the  '  Fatlier  ei  hia; 
(149J-lftlS),   and    by   Serlio 
Italian  architects  under  his  son,  1 
'the  Father  of  Letters' (1515-llj 
Henry  II.    These  architects  mo 
ideas  to  suit  the  French  taste 
ml  nrrangement  of  t)w  UoiJiic 
being  retained,  and  tbfl  Renaii 
tem  of  dernration   being   subvlib 
the  Gothic,  exclusively  or  chitfy  i" ' 
details  of  the  ornamentation.     In  inj 
examples  the   French    KoDatsnnce  ■ 
tnited    a   richnosa    which    was 
prodigality  or  cxctsa,   and  a  ty 
■«\i\Ol'.  tiui  tint  de^ni>ra(«i  intfl 
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I  MTittirythnfrtlic  Renniggancc  style 
rinplov™!  iti  (Ii-miAiiy,  where  H  ex- 
itica  tlin  fiiult  of  iL  cprfjiin  litiprpp  of 
inew,  llx!  piitiiilty  p»id  for  nii  iiiuliie 
jnnce,  not  to  Hiiy  extravngniioe,  ns 
Bl  ita  C4>iu(tructiv<>  chariicter  as  ha 
tttive  detaila.  In  S|)iJ.in  un  Eiirly 
liasuioe  atyle  apptuLrii — ft  kinii  of 
dtiotinl  Rt'iiuisiaiue  belonging  to  Uie 

half  of  tlie  sixUv^iiUi  C(<ntury.  It 
isted  of  the  applioatiou  of   MooriHli 

pointed -arch    forma    in   conjunction 

tboec  of  rlftMinnl  antitjuity.     In  this 

•  oonformntion  wiw  produced  which 
peculiar  to  Spnin  ;  nnd  the  style  is 
actoritMid   by  boli)  lightncnK,  by  luiu- 

*  in  rti>conitton,  niid  by  n.  spirit  nf 
men.  The  Itnliiin  Hrnnissiinci!  style 
iiitroilucctl  into  Engluiid  itbout  thi? 
lie  of  tlie  sixlsenth  century  by  John 
•ftdua,  the  aruhiti^ct  of  Hunry  VIII. 
liih  buildings  of  this  stylp  iire  distin- 
bed  by  a  cttprlciuus  trc^utnieiit  of  fonuK, 

t  genera!  exliiblliuii,  a.t  le;i£b  to  alifU 
e«,  of  a  delicieney  of  that  i^race  and 
ity,  both  ill  deL-iils  and  riuifiiihU, 
th  to  Italian  structures  in  the  same 
!  impart  ti  peculiar  cham). 
Hie  art«,  and  indeed  the  methods  of 
ure  in  geiieral,  are  80  intimately  con- 
ed, so  sensitive  to  each  other's  influ' 
||  %o  amenable  to  like  conditions  of 
pmty  and  progress,  that  the  forms  of 
life  of  one  of  them  Iwing  aecertn-ioed, 
nrniEof  thi^lifenf  theotllersaBembolli- 
U  of  the  siiniFi  E]>irit  nf  the  time  mny 
it  lifuit  approximately  inferriid  or  iin- 
tood.  Ench  of  the  artai  oflers  n  mirror 
jl  linufitiirntx  of  thi'v  sist<'r  arts,  und 
■tily  to  Hucli  of  thfisn  iuj  urn  fiigitivii 
rotabk- ;  in  paoh  of  th«  arts  tlin  others 
Mifluclwl,  und,  if  the  expression  w^re 
*wl,  e»cli  might  bi^  siiid  t^j  iillegoriae 
Miftni.  In  partic;uliLr,  tlie  phenomena 
^■hit*clure,  liere  nised  ua  llie  typiL-iil  or 
euiu;  art  of  the  Henaixsance,  may 
as  declaratory  and  explaiia- 
I  Other  arts  of  the  period  and 
lliovement,  including  that  liberal  art 
4>  is  known  as  leanunf;  or  literature, 

tbe  transmission  and  extension  of 
Q  is  Icnovn  as  education. 
ft  order  to  appreciate  the  influence  of 
icDaissance  on  education,  or,  in  other 
*,  to  understand  the  Kcri(ii>wancc  as 
6iBwl  in  fldacfition,  it  is  nej^nssary  to 
t«  a  few  scnt^-ncns  to  the  methods  of 
Wter  hehn  tiif  ndvi^nt  of  the  day 


which,  in  the  course  of  brvptwI  antecodcnt 
ages,  liftd  lieen  hnraliled  at  irregjtlar  in-- 
teri-als  hv  nuroraa  which  were  not  of  the 
morning.  The  educntion  of  the  Middle 
Agps  (9.".),  broiidly  stated,  was  alterna- 
tivi'ly  tJmt  of  the  cloister  or  the  custle. 
The  two  methods  stoorl  in  sharp  contrast 
to  tuoli  other.  The  object  of  the  one  wjis 
to  form  and  to  furnish  the  young  monk  ; 
of  the  other,  to  fashion  and  e.juip  tho 
young  knight.  It  would  l)e  ungrateful 
indeed  to  forget  the  services  rendi-i'ed  to 
education  by  many  illustrious  monasteries;, 
in  which  the  torch  of  learning  was  kept 
alight  throughout  the  dark  ages — as,  for 
instanee,  those  of  Tours,  Fuliift,  ami  Monte 
Cninino,  the  monks  o£  which,  and  pspe- 
ciiilly  of  the  last,  were  distinguisheil,  not 
only  for  their  knowledge  of  the  sciences, 
but  fur  tht'ir  attention  to  polite  learning, 
und  their  acquaintance  with  tlie  classii-s. 
They  conipoaed  not  oidy  learne<l  treatises 
on  music,  logic,  astronomy,  and  the  Vitru- 
vian  architecture,  hut  they  likewise  em- 
ployed a  portion  of  their  time  in  tmna- 
cribing  Tivcitus  and  other  masters  of  the 
ancient  literntum  ;  and  their  example  in 
thesn  rpHpnelawas  followed,  in  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries,  with  great  spirit 
and  emulation  by  many  English  monna- 
teries.  Hut  the  value,  because  the  validity, 
of  cloiatereil  education  was  impaired  by 
mason  of  the  long  hours  which  the  pupils 
and  tlie  members  of  monasteries  were 
mijuirtd  to  abstract  from  their  studies 
and  to  devote  to  elabomte  and  unfruitful 
ceremonies,  to  wli.it  Milton  calls  a  '  tedious 
number  of  liturgical  tautologies,' or  rosnrlal 
iterations,  or  to  other  exercises  which 
were  often  exacting,  exhausting,  and  un- 
timely. 

The  culture  of  Uie  Scriptorium  itself 
was  to  a  great  extent  uncoutli  und  me- 
chanical. The  discipline  was  hard,  and 
was  made  purposely  and  conscientiously 
repulsive.  The  rod  was  the  sole,  or  at 
least  the'  sufficient,  symbol  of  an  eilucn- 
tional  rfijlmi-.  the  guiding  principle  of 
which  was  that  no  training  could  be  effec- 
tual which  was  not  forbidding  and  dis- 
tasteful, and  that  no  worthy  subject  of 
instruction  could  lie  approached  except 
through  the  portals  of  suHering.  This 
forcible  imposition  of  asceticism  upon  the 
learncrt  induced  in  them  a  spirit  of  revolt 
against  the  teacheTa,  umV  »k  i\s.s,\\?.\,  lA  tiiw. 
learning  which  l\iey  tmsn-Yt***^^^-  "5^"* 
seven  'arts 'of  mm\V\el\  txeMvwvs  sv'^'i'twA 


the  whole  eirele  of  subjects  BtiKlitxl  by 
-those  who  deetri^  and  aouKht  a  liberal 
eduiMtJon.  The^e  eit«iid©d  to  scieuoe  as 
w«U  aa  CO  art,  and  included  graroiaar, 
lojl^c,  and  rhetoric,  which  formed  the 
yWm'Min— and  arithmetic,  music,  geo- 
metry, and  Bstronomy,  which  formed  the 
Qiiodriiiittm.  These  two,  the  7'rivinm 
And  the  (J'lnHrii'iitm,  i^onihinnd  to  make 
np  thn  Kcvrti  yivirs'  ooursn,  thir  diviHions 
Dt  whit-h  have  prctfoutidly  affectud  our 
modern  training ;  Kiid  it  is  a  survival  of 
this  cluasiKcatiiin,  which  was  in  vogue  as 
early  ua  the  fifth  century,  that  we  etill 
spimk  of  the  curriculum  of  aria  at  a 
niiiversity,  and  that  students  become 
graduates  iu  '  arts,'  as  bachelors  or  mas- 
ter*. 

So  g'loomya  Wew  is  taken  of  the  mon- 
astic training  of  youth  thnt  to  some 
students  of  hiatory  it  would  HRem  that  the 
joy  of  hitTuao  hfe  would  have  been  in 
danger  of  being  oblit'^rated  if  it  had  rot 
been  for  the  wiwrnth  and  colour  of  a 
young  knight's  hoyhotHl.  He  was  ncjuntly 
well  broken  into  obedietit-e  and  hardship 
with  the  youthful  student  of  the  cloistf-r; 
but  the  obedience  was  the  williog  servioe 
of  a  mistress  wliouj  he  loved,  and  the 
hardship  wns  the  periuission  to  share  the 
dangers  of  ;i  leader  whom  he  emulated. 
Against  thi-  Trivium  and  Qiiaiirivium 
which  measured  the  achievements  of  re- 
luctant monkish  study,  were  set  the  seven 
knightlyiiccomplishmentsof  riding,  swim- 
ming, shooting  with  the  bow,  boxing, 
hawking,  playing  chess,  and  weaving  tlie 
veraes  of  romance  or  tenderness.  Every 
feudal  court  and  castle  was  in  fact  a 
■chool  of  chivalry,  in  which  thn  sons  of  the 
!iovt'rei{,'n  and  his  vassjils,  together  com- 
monly with  those  of  some  of  their  altiesor 
friends,  were  re-ared  in  its  principles  iind 
habituated  lo  its  cuntoms  and  observances. 
And.  although  prim-i-s  and  great  person- 
ages were  rarely  nj-tually  pagps  or  squires, 
the  moral  and  physical  discipline  through 
which  they  paswd  was  tiot  iri  any  impor- 
tant pjirt.icular  different  from  that  to 
which  less  exalted  candidates  for  knight- 
hood were  subjected.  The  [.'age  com- 
menced his  service  and  inslructioa  when 
he  was  between  seven  and  eight  years  old, 
and  the  initial  phase  continued  for  seven 
or  eight  years  longer.  He  acted  as  ttie 
eanstant  pcraonal  attendant  of  both  his 
ms^Cer  and  mistress.  Hi  waited  on  t\vfctn 
in     thmV    hall    and    iiccoinpanii-i\    t.\ww\ 


in  tho  chase ;  bo  vrrtsA  the  la^ 
bowiT,  and  followed  tliit  lord  to  the  <:ui^< 
From  the  chu[>lain  and  his  mistreas  nil 
her  dum.-Hd.i  hr<  Imntnl  the   rudiraeuts  «f| 
religion,  of  rectitude,  and  of  love  ;  frcB 
his  uuuiter  luid  liis  H|uireK  Iio  lcarne>l  llw 
elements  of  military  exi:rcicc,  to  cut  ft 
spear  or  dart,  bo  suxtain  a  ahidtl,  ukd  la 
march   with    the    uieasurvd    tread  of 
soldier ;    aTid    from   his   master   uul  Ul 
huntsmen  an<l  falconers  he  acquired  Ikt 
mystmes  of  the  woods  aud  riven,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  rules  and   prvctioca  d 
hunting    and  hawking.     Wheii    he  *M 
betweeu  fifteen  and  nixteen  be  becaoe  k 
squire  ;  but  no  suddeti  or  great  altetMMB 
was   made  in    his    mod*    of    life.     Tbt 
details  of  hia  service,  Iiowrvct,  acquinJ 
more  dignity  accofding  to  the  DOtion*  «f 
the  age ;  and  his  military  nxirrcisra  ai 
athletic   gporta  occupied    »a    alwavs  in- 
creasing portion  of  tJie  day.     He  accv- 
tomed  himsnlf  to  ride  the  '  grvat  horw,' » 
tilt  at  the  quintain,  to  wield  llie 
and  battle-aie,  to  swim  and  cliinh,  lo 
and  leap,   and   to  bear  the  vei^t 
overcome  the  embarmssmenta  of 
He  inuT«d  himself  to  tho  vicisai' 
heat  and  cold,  and  voluntarily  soffiEnd 
pains  or   inconvenienoea  of  huBger 
thinit,   fatigue  and  sleepless 
then,  too,  that  he  chom  his  '  lady-l 
whom  he  was  expectt^l  to  regard 
adoration  at  once  irarnuat,  respectfsl, 
if  possible,  concealed.     When  it  was 
sidered  that  he  had  mado  sufficient 
vancement  in    hia   military  acconpl 
ments,  he  took  his  sword  to  the 
who  laid  it  on  the  altar,  blejned 
returned  it  to  him.     He  was  now 
to   liecorae  a  '  squire  of  the  body,' 
truly  an   'arroiger'  or  '  scutifcr,' 
bore  the  shield  and  armour  of  hid 
to  the  Held,  and,  what  was  a  task  d( 
small    diHiculty  and    haBard,   caMd 
secured  him  in  his  panoply  of  war 
assisting  him    to   mount  his  courwr 
charger.     It  was  his  function  also  to 
pUyaud  guard  in  battJe (he  bannered 
baron,  or  banneret  or  tbe  peunon  of 
knight  he  servpd,  to  rnis«  him  from 
grouud  if  he  were  unhorsed,  to  supply 
witii  another — if  ne<'d  lx>,  his  own 
horse  were  killed  or  disabled,  to 
and  keep  any  prisoners  ho  might  t«k<^ 
tight  by  his  side   if  he  were   unofM 
Taci,\n\N9A,  to  rescue  him  if  captured. 
\\K-ATVv\mU>«.'^Mm(A  mJCvXf  if  wou 
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honouralily  when  dend. 
ho  hnA  worthily  and  iiravoly 

ne  liim^clf  for  «x  or  soven  yoftrs  ns  a 
qutrr>,  the  timo  rnmri  whrii  it  was  tilting 
pkt  Ki^  nhoiild  l)o  miuli:  a  knights 
I  Perhaps  in  nothing  is  llipdifl'crfncohe- 
Iriwn  tin-  two  foriiis  ot'oducHtion,  tlicisi-  of 
^diilcery  and  uhiviilry,  moi'u  clearly  shoxun 
b&n  ill  UiprpiatioiiB  to  wnnionres(jeotively 
f  the  youthful  nioukmid  thi- youthful  cmi- 
idat«  for  knighthood.  The  former  was 
roo^fbt  up  to  rL>}r!ird  n  woman  as  the  worst 
tuong  tLemnny  t«uiptulioiisofSt.Antony, 
nd  his  life,  as  of  one  surrouiided  and  cnred 
IC  by  celibal*8,  to  be  him»?lf  a  fflihate, 
IKtw  nothing  of  domitatic  tentlemoss  or 
Bbction.  A  pago,  on  the  other  hand, 
AK  trnined  to  rr'cogniw  as  hin  Ivst  ro- 
»nl  tilt!  :iniil«  of  the  lady  of  the  castle, 
f  her  frown  as  his  worst  punishment  ; 
dd  as  he  gtaw  to  :niinliood,  tn  <]heriah 
\  uliftorbing  piucsioti  us  the  Gtronj>;est 
imulus  to  u  worthy  tifft,  iliuI  Iho  uoii- 
^plfttion  of  feiniLle  virtue  in  its  iiioxt 
>b]e  foniia  of  Ulust ration,  whether  tliese 
tcurred  witliin  his  own  ohaervution  and 
tperience,  or  liad  to  he  Bought  as  j^lorided 
nd  idealised  in  romauoe,  as  the  truest 
imest  of  future  immorttiliiy.  Both  these 
Inoa  of  eduoation  diaappeiired  Iwfore  the 
[Muusaance  and  the  Ite formation,  liut  it 
\  not  to  be  supposed  that  no  elTorts  were 
tad?  to  improve  upon  the  narrowness  of 
U  sdtooliDcn  or  thi?  idleness  of  chivaliy. 
fertntnly  itcnnnot  bt^  siiid  that  the  Church 
ns  inilitfnntnt  to  thn  eultivation  and  ex- 
mKion  of  Huch  IfiamiiiK  ns  shi'  approved  ; 
nd  n1i«  clairiut  to  hnvL-  shown  tram  the 
rliect  tiiDus,  thn>U);h  her  coundls  and 
»n    I'jirni-Rt    solicitude    for    the 

_  utenuneat of  till) pitople.  In  the  ninth 
atiirj  alone,  loorw  thuii  twelve  councils 
upou  prieats  mid  poojile  tho  estii- 
jiiduaeut  of  schools,  nioiiiisUe  or  (wxro- 
^l,for  the  culture  of  Biuireci  imd  a-cular 
lulling,  the  study  of  Jiv-ine  iitid  human 
fienc«s  ;  and  from  the  br<{inniri<;  of  tho 
^v«nth  century  the  papal  bulls  an<l 
H«fs  took  noUoe  of  tlw  most  minute  dn- 
iQs  of  inanaKenieut,  even  to  the  supiT- 
|tend«^nce  of  the  atUoola,  bo  far  as  tlie 
M  pormitl«d.  The  Emperor  Chnrle- 
bgiw  (742-614)  early  turned  liia  attwu- 
pn  to  the  establislinient  of  episcopal 
~iiitMrie«,  to  which  he  added  grammar  and 
schools,  as  preparatory  both  to  the 

linarifw  andto  socularprofesstons.  Not 
wp/B  eonHitfii  to  ^ramiuar,  for 


tliey  re<Ki;;nised  the  Trivinm  and  Q^iadri 
vium  ;  but  graunnar,  in  the  sense  of  lite- 
rature, seems  to  have  ^«ien  thn  principal 
subject  of  their  teaching.  Tiieso  school* 
were  established  in  connection  with  th« 
cathedra!  or  the  cloister.  Cardinal  New- 
man regards  it  as  prnWhIe  that  Uharle- 
niagnn  did  not  do  much  more  than  this  ; 
for,  'aft«r  all,  it  WJia  not  in  an  empfiror'a 
power,  though  he  were  Charlemagne,  to 
carry  into  pfl'ect  in  any  case,  by  the  re- 
souroes  peculiar  to  himself,  so  great  an 
idea  us  a  university.'  It  is  his  merit  to 
have  '  certainly  introduced  ideasand prin- 
ciples, of  which  the  university  was  the 
result,' 

Whatever  the  necessary  liniltatiooa  ot 
his  power  and  intluencn,  however,  it  is  in 
the  period  of  Charlemagne,  as  lie  helpi^d 
to  make  it.  that  the  common  consent  of 
experts  finds  the  era  whioh  forms  tha  true 
boundary  line  between  ancient  and  modern 
history.  The  intlueiices  transmitted  hy 
the  retornis  aiid  policy  of  Charlemagne 
were  of  greater  permanence  than  the  fabric 
of  the  empire  its<>lf,  and  in  no  respect  have 
they  had  a  lucre  enduring  ellect  than 
iu  connection  with  the  history  of  mental 
culture  iu  Europe.  It  is,  indeed!  not  a 
little  remarkable,  that  iu  this  somewhat 
unduly  neglected  ninth  century  may  Iw 
discerned,  as  in  miniature,  all  thoso  eon- 
tending  pruiclples^ — the  conservative,  the 
progressive,  and  the  sptioulative— which, 
save  in  the  darkest  times,  have  rarely 
since  ceased  to  be  apparent  in  the  great 
centres  of  our  higher  education.  Tt  is 
chiefly  as  tho  schohir  and  thu  founder  of 
schools  that  tho  great  emperor  must  live 
witli  posterity.  lie  found  men  ignorant 
and  unwilling  to  learn  ;  no  schools  or  col- 
leges existed  in  all  Germany  or  (Jaul.  and 
the  intellect  of  Europe  Imd  sirnk  into  un- 
wonted apathy.  He  filled  his  empire  with 
seats  of  learning,  and  left  behind  him  a 
throng  of  aeeomplialied  scholars — a  gene- 
ration of  poets,  historians,  and  progressive 
priiists.  '  Aluuin,'  the  English  '  Kestorcr 
of  Letters  in  France,'  it  has  been  said  in 
a  rapture  of  eatiniatiog  tho  educational 
and  the  political  movemejits  of  thfi  Carlo- 
viugiJiu  period  by  tlieir  relative  powers  of 
pitr|ietuatiun  and  survival — '  Alcuin  was 
greater  than  Chai'lemagnp,  and  Erigrna 
than  CiBur  de  Lion.'  While  the  priosts 
instructed  the  children,  ol  the  cwmQwtvci.V.'j , 
thu  bishops  perJorweA  tine  %ivtvib  o'Svwi  Ven 
youths  of  rank  or  <A  oxttcyiWoT^ii  WwK*.1  ■ 


Wilfrid,  ArSHiKop  of  York,  who  waa 
driven  out  of  his  *pl«ndid  ln'ni^tici!  in  668, 
fwccivrd  the  sons  of  ttuuxy  great  m«ii  who 
wMti  «!nt  to  him  (or  ©doculioii,  whether 
they  werei  designed  for  cierioal  or  lay  pur- 
suit!!. And  Kgbert,  Archbishop  of  the 
KiLiiie  Bee,  and  b,  discipli?  of  the  Venerable 
Bede,  ■  loved  to  tnkc  under  his  care  youths 
of  good  capucity,  find,  supporting  them 
from  his  own  purse,  to  guide  them  uHec- 
tionntcly  in  thu  paths  of  learning.'  Mnny 
othnr  pri^lutc^  xeulously  spent  thciuselves 
and  Uidir  ttubvtuiici!  in  the  instruution  of 
youth. 

In  twidition  to  cathedriil,  monafitic,  and 
parochial  scliooU,  tliere  existed  in  tJie  me- 
aiwvat  era  what  were  known  as  '  chaptral 
schools,'  which  seem  to  have  boen  gene- 
rally under  a  mixod  jurisdiction,  and  tho 
authority  over  which  was  vested  in  vary- 
ing proportiona,  co-oiflinately  or  with  a 
Mnrelativo  cuperiortty  and  Kubordinatton, 
in  lay  or  clerical  individuals  or  corpora. 
tions.  Still  otherschools  existed  in  various 
pnrU  of  Europe,  unoonnected  with  any 
orpiitiisation,  though  generally  directed  by 
monks  or  clergy.  '  Such  were  the  schools,' 
says  Mr.  Leicester  Ambrose  Buckingham, 
'  founded  by  the  Counts  of  Raperachwi!, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Gall,  whith, 
though  independent  of  the  abbey,  were 
prot«<;ted  and  encouraged  by  the  niouka  ; 
sutih  were  the  schools  which  flourished  in 
some  parts  of  England  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.,  of  which  FitzStephen  makes 
mention  of  three  established  in  London, 
and  holding  high  repute  for  learning; 
such  were  proUibly  the  eight  schools 
which  Lothaire  I.  founded  in  823,  in  the 
principal  towns  of  Italy  ;  such  were  the 
schools  for  tliepoor  which  wen?  friK]uently 
created  by  pious  benefactors,  as  the  Ecole 
dos  Bona  Enfiints,  which  exislnd  at  Rhcinis 
from  the  tliirteentb  century,  tlie  estu- 
blisIiTncnt  bearing  the  same  name  at 
Bru.ssels,  which  was  endowed  by  Piorre 
Van  KulTele,  Chaplain  of  St.  Gudule,  in 
1^.18,  with  all  his  property,  and  farther 
enriched  in  1^77  by  Jean  t'  Serclaea, 
Archdeaoon  of  Cambray,  who  provided  it 
with  the  means  npcejwary  for  the  lodging 
and  nourishment  of  twelve  poor  schohirs 
bcrlween  the  ages  of  nine  and  eighteen 
years,  and  the  many  similar  foundations 
which  existed  in  other  parts  of  Europe  ; 
such  also  were  thi5  Mihools  of  the  Hierony- 
iiiiUv,  11  picas  confi^t«mity  bearing  con- 
anltmblc  irwemblance  to  tJ»e  C\mhtwm 


Brolli«r«  of  modern  dayn,  tuui  ir 
by  Gerard  Groote  tn  139K,   whoM 
blishment*    wem    nuuieroiuly 
througliout  Central  Earope.' 

'  Bene^tora  and  patrons,'  cayt ' 
dinat    Newman,   in   continuation  of 
remarks  on  the  inability  of  Cbaj^« 
to  found  a  univertity,  '  may  tupply 
framework  of  n  Siudium  OtntaraU ; 
there   must   be  n  pc^ulnr  intereit 
sympathy,  a  spontnneoaa  co-c 
the  m;uiy,  tlm  coQfurr«nee  of  mnitu,  t 
a  spruuling  thirst  for  knowlengti,  if  rt] 
to  live.     Centuries  passed  More 
conditions  were  supplied,    and    then , 
length,  about  tli«  year  1200,  n  ren 
intelleotua)  movement  took  pUcv  in  I 
tendom  ;  and  to  it  must  be  aaoribed 
development  of  univerfltiea.'    Theae  ia-_ 
stitutions  are  usually  considered  to 
grown  out  of  the  schools  which  pr 
to  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  oeotary  i 
attached   to  most  of  tho  Gtttiiedrala 
monasteries,  jiroriding  the  mmns  of  i 
cation  both  to  churchmen   and  ky 
and  bringing  together  tlie  few  hMmod  i 
scientific  men  who  were  to  bo  foandj 
Europe.     On  all  hands  it  is  admitted! 
the  new  iuteUectual  impulse  spvimj  i 
not  only  on  the  domain  «nd  and«T 
guidance  of  the  Church,  but  out  of  I 
eculesiastical  Gcboolii ;  to  wIiom!  tMtch 
of  the  Trivium  and  the  Quadrivitni,  I 
seven   Uberaf  arta,   the  Scboix  Haji 
added  medicine,  law,  and  Cheoli^. 
Home  as  from  a  centi«,'  to  quote  the  1 
directness  of  Cardinal  Newnuui, '  si 
Apostles  from  JeruuJein,  went  forth 
missionaries  of  knowlodge,  passing  to  i 
fro  all  over  Europe  ;  and  as  me 
sees  wore  the  rr^cord  of  tJ>e  presenM  | 
Apostlee,  BO  did  Paris,  Pa  via,  and  Bolo 
Padua    and    Ferrara,   Plan  and  Nap 
Vienna,  Louvnin,  and  Oxford,  rin 
universities  at  the  voice  ol  the  i 
or  the  philosopher.'     In  Uie  latter  ] 
of    the   modia-val   rjioch  tlie    onlv 
arose  in  considerable  abandanoe  ;  m  i 
not   less  than    lifty-six   wirm  founded  ] 
Europe  before  the  closo  of  the  fif 
century.     As  all  thoie  institution*, 
the  sehoola  from   which  IJm.'V  were 
loped,  were  the  daughters  of  tlni ' 
ao  their  teaching  perpetuated  and 
fied,  as  jeaiousy  and  narrowness  aticl  I 
tolerance,  the  spirit  nhicli  in  MtrliertiM 
,\\mV  n^^^MMmdas  self-pre«ervation,  and  1 
\eA  ua  WiB^'^i  \jo  ».  ocnfJuA;^  nt  er 
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lUmon,  protected  b_v  the  horrorB,  diffi- 
biea,  or  inaccessiMlitiit^  of  ntiture  £1*010 
B  world '  of  Iho  period,  which  was  at 
B  "rile,  cruel,  siiid  porancuting,  to  coii- 
It  or  to  cballpng"  wliich,  by  way  of 
(kgonium,  wns  prolmbly  deiitli  to  the 
[y,  Aiul  to  ROiDf  into  ncfommodivtlng 
itect  with  which  was  <-crtaiiily  uorrup- 
I,  and  prolmbly  di^itli,  to  tlie  sont. 
t  Tery  a^MB!"  "'id  refine  me  iits  of  auuh 
ocif^ty  w«n'  to  be  williatood,  even  in 
ir  n=iiiri*i'tiijii  ufter  I'eiituries  of  iibey- 
t»  aud  pur;;.itioii  and  in  the  midst  of 
(ther  '  world '  iu  which  the  Church 
mlied  at  lai'ge  with  the  pomp  nnd  dig- 
^  of  a  triumphal  procession. 
Yet  the  power  of  the  Church  when 
tight  face  lj>  frxcn  with  the  Kenaissance 
short  "f  omnijwtnicp,  imd  her  influ- 
e  of  universulity.  Some  of  the  most 
us  of  her  nlucutioniil  agenciHs  iird  or- 
liOAttanc  were  paralysed  by  the  evolu. 
1  of  n  Wgolry  which  wus  oft4-n  in  the 
Bct  nttio  of  their  devotion  and  single* 
■  of  heart  and  purpose.  Thus  the  ex- 
plury  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life, 
I  beit  known  namoaraong  whom  is  that 
Gerard  Gtoote,  and  who  devoted  thcra- 
ir«s  with  alt  humility,  and  Eelf-sacriBce 
thenducatiou  of  children,  had  not,  with 
their  purity  and  sweetness,  sufficient 
m^h  to  preserve  amongst  the  necessary 
relopaients  of  thn  age  t)ie  supremacy 
^  had  enjoyed  for  a  hundred  yeiira. 
ty  oonld  ncrt.  support  the  glare  of  the 
If  Italian  learning  ;  they  obtiiined,  and 
ft  oertun  aense  it  may  be  fi*iLred  that 
^  deMTvcd,  th«  title  of  OIiscuriLntists. 
e  EpUtotir.  OhiruroTum  Virorum,  the 
Ctirat  Mjuili,  iiotwith standing  its  breadth 
I  vxaggcration,  of  the  Middle  Agea, 
{ch  WM  10  true  uud  so  subtle  in  its 
ire  ihiit  it  wna  hiiiled  as  a  blow  struck 
Icfntve  of  tlm  ancient  learning,  consists 
|X«ttt  part  of  the  lamentations  of  tlie 
)Chren  of  Deventer  over  the  new  age, 
iefa  they  could  neither  comprehend  nor 
Intand.  Mr.  Oscar  Rrownlng  very 
tooably  affirms  the  odneation  of  the 
bftisaance  to  be  best  represented  by  the 
be  of  Erasmus,  that,  of  the  Reformation 
tb<^Dani««of  Luthrrand  Melanchthon. 
LsmDS  hiu  been  culled  the  '  Voltaire  of 
Etenawantw,'  a  partial  truth,  obRcunng 
ist  difi«r«nc«:  which  cnriiiot  properly 
Bf^gottm.  For  although  EriLsmus  in- 
fuii  Mgiuniit  tJin  cler^'v  as  'iiri  uliscu- 
jat  »rmj'  arrayed  ngTunst  light,'  he  did 


not  attack  the  Cliuroh,  iu  which,  were  it 

not  free  from  the  polemical  strife  and  the 
party  excesses  which  his  soul  abhorred,  hs 
hoped  to  enjoy  the  delights  of  a  revived 
literature  in  a  new  AugusUin  age.  Con- 
currently with  the  great  name  of  Erasmus 
it  is  proper  in  this  connection  to  mention 
those  of  Vittorino  de  Feltre,  who  died  in 
1477,  after  having  reached  the  highest 
point  of  excellence  as  a  ]>ructiciil  school- 
master  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  and  of 
Count  Baldikssare  Costiglioue,  tlte  author 
of  II  Liiro  del  Curtfjianti,  or  Book  uf  Ms 
Co'irtMT,  in  which  he  portrays  a  cultivated 
nobleman  in  those  most  cultivated  d&ya. 
'  He  shows,"  says  Mr.  Browning,  in  a  con- 
venientsiimmary  of  his  doctrine-, '  by  what 
precepts  and  practice  the  golden  youth  of 
Verona  and  Venice  were  formed,  who  live 
for  lis  in  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  as 
models  of  knightly  excellence.'  For  our 
instruction  it  is  better  to  have  recourse  to 
the  pages  of  Ei'iuilnus.  He  has  written  tho 
most  minute  account  of  Ills  method  of  teach- 
ins;.  '  The  child  is  to  be  formed  into  a  Kood 
Latio  and  Ureek  scholar  and  a  pious  man. 
£Ie  fully  grasps  the  truth  that  improvement 
must  be  natural  and  gradual.  Letters  are 
to  be  taught  playing.  The  rules  of  gram- 
mar are  to  be  few  and  short.  Every  means 
of  aroufling  interest  in  the  work  is  to  be 
fully  employed.  Erasmus  is  no  Cicero- 
nian. I^tin  is  to  he  taught  so  as  to  be  of 
use — a,  living  language  ad/iptral  to  modern 
wants.  Children  should  Icjirn  an  art — 
pointing,  sculpture,  or  architecture.  Idle- 
ness is  above  all  things  to  bo  avoided. 
I  The  education  of  girls  is  as  necessary  and 
important  as  that  of  boys.  Much  depetids 
Upon  home  influence  ;  obedience  must  be 
s^ct,  but  not  too  severe.  We  must  take 
account  of  individual  peculiarities,  and  not 
forcfl  children  into  cloistem  against  their 
will.  We  shall  obtain  the  best  resuU  by 
following  nature.  It  is  easy  to  see  what 
o  contrast  this  scheme  presented  l«  the 
monkish  training — to  the  routine  of  use- 
less tochni  call  ties  enforced  amidst  the 
shouts  of  teachers  and  the  lamentations  of 
the  tfiught.' 

It  is  dirticult  for  students  of  education 
to  attach  too  much  importance  to  this 
groat  revolution.  For  nearly  three  cen- 
turies tlie  curriculum  in  the  public  schools 
of  Europe  remained  what  the  Reiui.isEii.wc« 
liad  made itiallhfiugWlW.si^a ate ■Bta.T'i^'J 
iimbigiious  that  ■*!■  c  Wvr  n^^vivi  tM^VeteA  wv 
an  Ageol  change..     '  TheB-ssna^^Bsatiw;  tin- 


Kort'ua  the  Re*.  H&rk  PatUson,  in  ha 
ttaac  CiuMid&n,  ISA9-1CH,  'had  dedt 
with  antiquity,  not  in  the  spirit  of  learned 
mmrch,  but  in  the  spirit  of  frm  cntativp 
imibatioa.  In  tho  fiftnvnth  cmitury  was 
revealed  U>  a  world,  which  hnd  hitiit'rto 
beeDtininndtolofpMlaiuLljsia,tlMi  bmnty 
of  litvrary  farm.  The  oonoeptioQ  of  Ktyln 
or  (tnishi^  Kxpmriona  h«d  died  out  wiUi 
thi;  pi^nn  Khoobof  rhetoriu.  It  woa  uot 
thft  dMiKitit;  act  of  Justinian  in  doeing  Ox 
aoliooU  of  Athena  which  had  BUMtrened 
it.  The  aenae  of  art  in  langoage  decayad 
from  the  same  general  causes  which  hnd 
been  &tal  to  nil  nrtistic  p<*rcf«tion. 
Banishod  from  th«  Roman  empire  in  the 
sUth  century,  or  wirlicr,  the  cliusical  con- 
cation  of  hrauty  of  fonn  re-entered  the 
circle  of  idistit  nptin  in  tho  lifli<nntti  cen- 
tury, nftcr  rifinrly  a  thousand  ypurs  of  ob- 
tivinn  Find  alwyance.  Cicero  and  Virgil, 
Liviiu  aiid  Ovid,  Imd  been  there  all  along  ; 
but  till!  idi?a  of  compoaile  hiirinony,  on 
which  their  works  were  construeted,  was 
wajitiii;;.  The  restored  conception,  as  if 
to  reeoup  iuelf  for  its  long  suppression, 
took  entire  possession  of  tho  mind  of  edu- 
cated Europe.  The  first  period  of  the 
Renaissance  passed  in  ndorncion  of  the 
awakened  beauty,  and  in  efforts  to  copy 
and  multiply  it.' 

Under  the  reawnkening  of  this  sense 
of  beauty  it  happened  that  the  classics, 
however  they  might  l>e  prized  for  their 
matter,  were  valued  above  all  things  for 
their  form  and  cKprcssion.  In  this  spirit 
the  scholars  of  the  Renaissance  did  all 
they  could  to  disuonrage  translations.  TIius 
it  luippens  that  in  the  period  of  change, 
when  Eun:i[ie  was  rearraiigiiijj  its  iimti- 
tutions,  tnen  who  were  most  inOueuUal 
in  education  were  entirely  fascinated  by 
beauty  of  expretisioti  as  exemplified  in  two 
ani'ient  lunguages.  To  such  men  the  one 
thing  needful  for  the  young  seemed  to  be 
an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  ancient 
writing*  Education  became  in  cnn se- 
quence a  mere  synonym  for  utstruction  in 
I,atiii  and  (Sreek,  and  the  only  ideal  of 
culture  was  tliat  of  the  classical  scholar. 
From  this  it  followrd  that  ncrjuirement 
was  placed  bi^forr-  at-hievt-mi-nl.  Tlie  high- 
est distinction  was  awarded  to  the  student 
of  other  men's  words  and  other  men's 
thoughts,  so  that  doing  and  thinking  citnie 
to  he  eonsidcT'eil  of  far  leas  importance  in 
Mufntion  tJwn  learning  and  retne.uiW-n\\v>. 
rfcws  iJieschoinmof  the  Renaiiw(a«w,'t»fl^- 


withstanding  theiradmirationof  tliei 
nations  of  anti(]uitv,  let  up  an  idcMl  ■ 
thoM  nations  wooki  heartily  hare  i 
The  scboolniaster  very    readily 
this  ideal ;  and  schools,'  Air.  QuickC 
[^ins,  'have  b<.'cu  places  of  learsii^.i 
training  ever  since' 

Such  an  iilfuti  wan,  in  the 
things,  generally  impniaiblo  of  attaiaa 
except  to  the  ricli  and  li-isurely,  wbei 
jWiesBied  the  opportnniti^M  nccenafy] 
itoCifleGtiveooiiteiiiplation.  InpiNctio 
learned  ideal  has  toe  farther  dtmdnu 
of  oaring  no  compenisating   benefit : 
rudinientnry«9brts,  and  it  knows  lit 
nothing  of  proportional  rewMils  for  ia 
mitted    study,  interrupted    adraocc^ 
anv«ted  approach.     The  first  stagey 
study  of  the  ancient  lanfuagM,  ia  so  I 
diflen-nt  from  the  study  of  the 
literatures  to  which  it  is  the  prelii 
lliat  the  Etuileiit  who  never  goes  I 
tliis  drst  sti^  either geU  no  bonefitati 
or&  bene6t  which  is  not  of  tho  kind  I 
tended- 

It  ia  almost  a  coroUacy  from  tlie  I 
tJiusiasm    for  literature  as  an  exdo 
educational   instrument,    tliat  litcfaDH^^ 
properly  so  called,  is  forbidden  to 
schoolroom,  in  which  tite  Knl>}oct  of  I 
struction  is  not  so  much  tJte  daaiiiesi 
classical   languages.     That  whicJi  it  Ul 
etfectively  the  literature  of  the  youn^i 
have  its  form  and  expKssion  in  the  1 
nacular. 

The  ideal  of  the  Benoisaaoee,!.. 
its  relation  to  education,  '  led  the  sch 
master*,'  to  ouoto  further  from  the  i 
jections  of  Mr.  Quick,  'to  attach 
importance  to  tilt?  education  of  ekild 
Directly  their  pupils  wcru  old  eoou^l 
Latin  grammar  tlio  schoolmasten 
quite  at  home  :  but  till  then  the  childn 
time  seemed   of  small    value,  and 
neither  knew  nor  cared  to  know  ho»I 
employ  it.     If  the  little  oihts  oonU  I 
by  heart  forms  of  words  which  wooUaftvl 
wards  '  come  in  useful,'  Uw  schoob 
were  nvidy  to  assist  such   leaninfj 
ready  spplicjition  of  the  rod;  batDoi 
learning  seemed  worthy  evi-n  of  a 
Absorlied    in    tlie   world    of    liook*  H 
overlooked  the  world  of  nature.    0* 
coniphuns  that  ho  could  not  iiulnceltl 
to  look  tlirough  his  telescope,  forthcyl 
tlwt  truth  could  be  arrived  at  only  bjr 
',  ^T\»nmf  manuscripts.    No  wondn*,' 
XWV.  VWj  V«A  «>\\VVkK  vjYnvaUiy  wilh 
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Iren,  )in<l  dill  not  ktiow  how  tnleitcli  tlii-m. 
t  is  V'V  klow  deKi't'l't  l)int  wti  iini  lu-Ruking 
ky  from  the  bad  tr.nJition  tlius  pstn 
lishml.  And  netting;  tu  □itdurstuiul  cliil- 
rtm,  And,  with  such  leiidt^rn  ua  Roussiviu, 
VntaloxKJ,  Biid  Froebei,  are  investi^iitiiig 
hv  bfi.t  oductition  for  them.  We  no 
Dngrrr  think  of  thfm  as  immjiture  lueu  and 
itnoR,  hut,  Hrc  tliiit  rach  stnge  has  its 
n  compl"tr'jii«'!,  and  that  there  is  a  per- 
setion  in  childlmmt  whii^h  must  precode 
"e  |H?rfeflioti  of  mnnhood  juflt  as  truly  as 
,e  tlowHr  ^'s  lK>fore  thn  fruit,.'  (.V""  nr- 
I©8  on  '  Ediioatitin,"  hy  Oscar  Browning, 
_  id  'Knighthood,'  by  P.  Druirimond,  in 
fneydopfriiia  Brilnnnira,  Dth  <!<lition  ; 
leicester  A.  Bui/kiughnni's  Bihlf.  in  tlm 
'iddU  Agf«,  lSo3  ;  Cardinal  Newman's 
'iistorinal  !ih.Uh':»  :  Ilin^  and  Prui/rnn/i  of 
Tnir^niti'it,  IS73  ;  Rev.  Mark  Patliaon'a 
aaai:  Cmnuhan,  lS"fi ;  J.  Basa Mulliiiger'a 
tehooU  o/ Otmrlra  lAf;  Great  and  fJif /iesto- 
atvon  o/  Education  in  t/ir.  Xinth  Cf.iitury, 
877;  Rev.  R.  H,  Quick's  '  Renawcncc, 
nd  its  Influtmcn  on  Education  '  iu  Edii- 
tatwn  :  an  tntrrnatintial  Magasine,  Sep- 
leinberand  November  1880.) 

Beaearcli,  Eadowment  of. — For  sonie- 
hins  'i'f*'  ^  (|uartcr  of  a  century  the  public 
nind  has  l)een  lii-i-omiTig  more  imd  more 
iuniliai-ised  with  the  idna  of  the  nudow- 
lent  of  aeieutific  rusearcli.  and  at  the  same 
am?  the  idea  of  'science'  haa  btien  ac- 
uiring  a  wider  meaning.  Indeed,  tlie 
uestion  has  DOW  almost  asauined  the  form  : 
ball  thit  prosecution  of  learning  in  all  its 
[rail  tranches  be  assisted  more  liberally 
,d  more  systenifvtieally  1  The  supreme 
.tioiul  inipoitaucf  of  the  question  is 
;kn<>wle<lg»-d  by  all,  although  with  very 
ifle  di.-ii' refill ncy  as  to  the  value  of  par- 
icuUr  NtiicJic^H.  UnleKH  wi^  gin!  up  our 
ains  we  fthnlt  Iw  outistrippi-d  by  our  oon- 
inetil&l  neighlmurs.  The  great  diifittulty 
irlii6nce  to  fin<l  Uie  indispcnsnble  money  ; 
nbaar,  yet  not  in«on»iili*rnhle,  ditticultiea 
re  to  find  the  rij|[ht  meji  to  endow,  and  to 
ork  out  a  sclieute  for  the  regulation  of 
be  endownient.  Considering  the  eiiorriiouB 
of  moti«y  a\-ailable  lor  the  jironio- 
of  l«a,minx  at  the  univeroity  seats, 
men  naturally  resist  any  claims  on 
blic  trettsuty  until  tlie  univi^rsities 
colleges  have  turui^d  their  wealth  into 
.nn<tls  that  accord  with  the  modem 
irit  and  with  modern  deeds,  and  yet  can 
a  cloar  case  forpublic  considerMioiu 
.ttkdtrmirt^onit^iitism  in  oarurally strong,  , 


and  it  is  powerfully  backed  up  by  the  la*t 
wi.shes  of  the  pious  founder.  The  rea.>n- 
oiliiition  of  thp  rondirtinj;  claims  was  well 
expressed  by  Lord  Derby  ;  '  Reapect  the 
founder's  object,'  he  said,  'but  use  your 
own  discretion  as  to  the  means.  If  you 
do  not  do  the  6r>A,  you  will  have  no  new 
endowments  ;  If  you  neglect  the  Inat,  those 
which  you  have  wilt  be  of  no  use.'  How- 
ever firmly  fixed  the  present  system  at  our 
great  univerMties  may  be,  still,  na  a  matter 
of  fact,  '  nothing  could  l>e  more  alien  to  tho 
whole  purport  of  the  original  statutes  thaii 
that  the  period  of  study  should  be  limited 
by  the  undergraduate  course,  and  that  fel- 
lowships should  tlwn  lie  given  us  priws  for 
past  exertions  or  as  subsidies  for  ordinary 
teaching'  (Efiai/g  o«  t/te  Erulvwiiutnt  of 
lii'twarch,  p.  /i8).  '  With  regard  to  the 
bulk  of  the  college  endowments,'  says  Mr. 
J.  K.  Cotton,  '  the  right  mode  of  nppropn- 
atioii  is  perfectly  clear.  The  int^-ntionsof 
lh<!  founders,  the  teaching  of  history,  and 
lh«  wants  of  the  present  day,  all  point  in 
the  same  direction.  The  money  should  lio 
devoted  to  study,  and  to  study  alone  ;  en- 
forced as  u  duty,  and  protected  by  ado- 
quat«  guaniuU-es,  but  unenctimbered  by ' 
any  obligation  to  iiujuvrt  common  instruc- 
tion. By  this  one  bold  and  necessary  ro- 
foi-ni  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge may  once  again  pick  up  the  torch 
of  intellectual  progress,  which  has  for  & 
while  fallen  from  (heirhands  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  England,  in  fulfilling  the  designs 
of  her  great  patroiis  of  learning,  may  re- 
gain her  place  among  the  nations  as  ths 
chosen  home  of  literary  erudition  and  sci- 
entific inquiry  '  (p.  63).  In  other  essavs 
in  the  same  volume  the  late  Dr.  C.  K. 
.\ppletoTi  inquii"ea  into  the  economical 
chftnurter  of  subsidies  to  education  in  nil 
grudes  (pp.  S4— 85),  and  then  examines  thi> 
enilowmetit  of  research  as  a  productive 
form  of  expenditure.  On  the  lattftr 
head  hn  points  out  that  'the  inveati«ation 
of  truth,  considered  ua  a  vocation,  is  an 
instance  of  that  class  of  industry  wh'wo 
economical  condition  seetns  to  lje  one  of 
inherent  and  permanent  incapability  to 
maintain  itself,'  and  concludes  that '  it  is 
scarcely  conceivable  that  any  alteration, 
however  radical,  could  be  mode  in  thfl 
arrangementsof  society  which  could  render 
tho  lalwur  of  scientific  discovery  of  any 
apjtreciable  pecui«a.t^  va\iw  \o  V^w  ■n\v«& 
en^jn^^  in  it."  Con»H\vie\A\'3, \\\  tiT\wt  Wi 
liv<r,  a  '  rvsetarehet'  Twwt  ew^g^ft'S  'itv  w«»^ 


oUwr  fioeapation,  whidi  Mupjtorta  him  &n(l ' 
lenvw  Itin  toata  (pare  tuiit?  fuid  i<iior^y 
for  kia  specul  roseiincli.  The  &Ui&ace  of 
rrararch  witli  incumbeDcy  of  a  benot'ice, 
while  TviiH^ring  research  potaible,  cannot 
beM-rriRmhleforthecuraofsouU;  neithw 
can  th«  rCMorch  amount  to  whikt  it  ntight 
uiulnr  conditiiMiM  eot  hnmpcnxl  by  the 
(Iuti(?x  of  th«  )MituHic<;.  Bnt  the  incruisoil 
ujulof  theOhureh  txateiulily  driving  oUier 
intareaU  awuy  from  tlie  iiicutabeauiifs.  A 
good  school  appointwent,  wluJe  leas  com- 
promised by  research,  cannot  hut  viunlier 
tJie  efforts  of  the  researcher.  '  It  ia  a 
meUncholyfact.'snyB  Dr.  Appleton, 'that 
the  ootmection  of  the  profe«sion  of  learning 
ftnd  Kicncfl  with  that  of  th«  higher  oducn- 
tion  in  thin  country,  owing  in  Iftrgn  mrnxurn 
to  the  great  iinproveiDuntswhiixli  hiivebeeu 
made  in  the  latter,  nnd  tho  pugrosaitig 
ehiiniotfr  of  the  duties  which  it  imjiosoa, 
has  gone  far  to  choke  tlie  spirit  of  origical 
invealigation  allogether'  (p.  90),  Again, 
however,  there  is  the  fact  that  scientific 
men  got  attached  to  commercial  enterprise 
OB  adviNer^  of  large  firms,  or«s  tlieraselves 
patpiiteea.  Still, '  with  respect  to  the  enor- 
niouH  proportion  of  scientiiicftlly  trainod 
persons  who  are  directly  or  indirectly  sup- 
ported by  commerce,  it  Khould  be  reraarkod 
tliut  tlus  EOiuve  of  maintenance  is  not  only 
the  exclusive  privilpge  of  phyaicnl  science, 
but  almost  the  exclusive  privilege  of  otit 
only  of  the  pliynical  scienc^cs.  There  is 
iio  comiui:rciH.I  career  open  to  a  biolojrist, 
for  instance ;  and  the  esisteju'e  of  n.  com- 
mercial cMjeer,  and  frei|uently  a  very  lu- 
crative one,  for  the  chemist,  has  the  effect 
of  staring  all  t!ie  other  sciences  for  the 
benefit  of  one  of  tliem.  One  of  our  fore* 
most  teachers  of  bloloj^  complained  to  me 
not  long  ago  that  he  was  compelled  to  ad- 
vise his  best  pupils,  who  were  desirouB  of 
devoting  thenis»!lvc8  to  a  life  of  research,  to 
give  up  their  own  study  and  I'nter  upon 
that  of  cliemistry,  asther«  WAS  no  prospect 
of  a.  curwT  for  them  in  any  other  science ' 
(p.  96).  Ik-sides  this  disturlianceofthnpro- 
portioRH  of  knowlinlge,  another  diaadvan- 
t*ge,  arising  from  Iteing  compelled  to  de- 
pend on  commeroeforaufiport,  is  this,  th.^t 
the  introduction  of  the  utilitiiriun  luoLive 
destroys  the  strictly  scientific  clmracter 
of  research.  Tliere  remains  the  case  in 
which  the  expenses  of  a  life  devoted  to 
research  are  provided  from  the  private 
fortune  of  tiie  inquirer.  This,  says  Or.  Ap- 
pleton with  bitter  keenness,  'is  a  way  of 


paying  for  rese«rcfa  which  a  very 

teristic  of  this  oMintry.'  Y«t,  'judged 
its  resalts,  it  would  seem  to  bo  mora 
vantAgeoustotliocatmof  knowledge 
any  of  tho  pifwcding  exw-dinntji. 
in  Germany  the  cost:  of  Humboldt  i* 
cxcirjitioiial  onn,  it  is  ti  rKmArkoUe  fait 
that  some  of  the  greatest  acientilic 
both  OS  regards  ([uklitT  and  ouantity,  _ 
been  carruxl  oat  in  EnglAou  by  nmii 
property.  ThepOMesaor  of  private  f< 
who  engages  in  rosearch  is  indeed 
nearly  in  the  position  of  the  nicip^ent  il 
an  endowment  for  research  than  any  other, 
becaoso  be  is  entirely  free  from  tbc  i* 
traction  of  extraneous  duties.  Dot  U» 
systenj  of  letting  research  be  pud  for  b 
thiswayisnotwilhont  grave  disttd  vant^K 
In  the  first  place,  this  kind  of  *ap|Mrtii 
spiradicand fortuitous,  and  UioughnvDV- 
Jible  to  the  development  of  ptutinlff 
studies,  it  resembles  tlie  deperadeoM 
science  upon  commerce  iu  Utis 
thut  it  is  quite  inconsistent  witfa  tfae 
monious  development  of  tlw  body  of  bi 
knowledsd  at  an  ot^Mtiwd  and  in' 
dentwhole.  Secondly, ttiero  is  unf< 
no  necesMiry  conn«ction  hfttwMti 
and  the  inheritance  of  riches,  and 
quently  it  is  always  within  the  boiindl 
possibility  that  a  man  of  property 
Bubsidise  in  his  own  person,  not  kDowlid^ 
but  error,  a  mischievous  crotchH  vt  i 
perfectly  fruitless  luid  impiMxible  inqniiy, 
and  may  employ  the  contents  of  a 
less  purse  in  compelling  tlie  nttcutiOM 
tlic  world  to  it  This  posHibility, 
ia  analogous  to  anotiier  dixadvmntajita 
tending  this  mode  of  support.  Tli 
no  guarantee  in  the  case  of  the  pri^ 
person,  as  there  is  to  some  extent  in 
case  of  all  the  precoding  expedieDU, 
as  may  V>e  secured  by  the  prt^r  admii 
tmtion  of  public  endowment,  thai  die 
vestigator  is  suffi<ueD^  furnished 
the  preijminnry  knowhk^  or  discij^ 
make  hia  resettrchcx  fruitful.  In 
work  supported  by  privut*?  mranK  is 
likely  to  be  amateur  work,  or  duftk 
work.  It  may  be  added,  finally,  that  ~ 
an  economical  point  of  view  tbc  ei 
mentof  private  wealth  upoit  raKatrdi! 
on  the  same  footing  as  endowinenL  If  < 
object  is  unproduetive  the  communit/J 
large  is  in  eitkfr  ohm  poorer  by  all 
consumed  by  the  tnveatigalor  while 
ployed  in  re8««:cii'  (pp.  97-9il>.  Umi 
rious  artificial  means  by  whioh 
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rcHMirch  lias  hitherto  been  supported  beins 
.tbrndcil  with  grnvc  dimmlvaiiliftiijfa  to  aci- 
KtKH:  iUnlf,  thn  only  mp-anaof  maintaining 
Itnowlc'ilgi- which  nirDiiins  is  that  of  public 
entlowninnt.  Thn  ciiiiownieut  of  sciemtific 
iuVKiUKutiuu  out  nf  tliet*ij;es^-and  Dr.  Ap- 
pletourixhtlyriH^ogiiiBestliiir.thecommoDly 
tulked  of  ojipciaition  li(*tweeu  the.  physical 
Bciencea  aiid  othur  brunches  of  study  is 

tirely  wilhout  fouttclution — ^hna  Ijoeti  re- 
comnKindedotiu,  variety  of  grounds:  'from 
considerations  of  thu  dignify  of  knowlwlge 
And  th(?'  honour  of  a  uulioti  ;  from  tlio  ex- 
ampIrA  r>f  other  niitioiia  who  are  uiidm*  a 
pabTnnl  form  of  govenuiieut ;  or  ns  one 
«f  the  functions  and  expenses  of  the  sove- 
rrign.  llnnthnm  justifie8  it  as  a  work  of 
»upcrt1iiity,  the  expense  of  which  is  trilling' 

ctinipiired  to  the  iniLss  of  necessary  con- 
tributions. Let  nnj'  one,  be  sn.ys,  under- 
tttko  to  restore  to  each  bis  quotfk  of  this 
■uperlluous  cxptn.-M!,  and  it  would  be  found 
to  b*  inipertf-ptilile,  so  as  "to  ux cite  no 
dinLiiiut  senaiition  which  ciin  givo  riao  to  a 
cUatiiivt  i-oiJipUint."  Otliers,  aguin,  have 
held  that  tbi^  endowment  of  sciencH  in  votvHs 
ccnaideraliouswliichdonotcome  within  the 
view  o£  policital  economy,  and  therefore, 
if  not  sanctioned,  that  sucli  endowment 
iBft  little  condemned  by  it.*  Dr.  Appleton, 
bowever,  faces  the  economical  aapect  of 
direct  endowment  and  science,  and  con- 
^adoa  that 'the application  of  endowments 
to  the  maintenance  of  scientific  reseai'ch 

«>oonomicnlly  sound,  because,  although 
klM>w)«de«  is  a  kind  of  weAlth.  there  are 
oppRirrntly  insuperable  dilficulties  in  the 
way  of  making  it  nn  excbnngeable  commo- 
dity, out  of  the  Enleof  wliich  the  scii-ntilic 
observer  can  make  a  living.'  There  might 
slso  Ijo  urged  'the  beneficifti  effect  which 
purely  abxtrad  t<Iens — sucli  as,  e.g.,  that 
of  tlio  universal  brotherhood  of  niimkind 
—  have  exerdsed  indirectly  on  the  produc- 
tion of  wwdth,  by  bringing  iibout  cliangea 
in  Uie  relations  of  tnen  and  nations  to  one 
anotJier.'  Tlie  casw?  of  Tycho  Itrahe  is 
DBriaiuIy  a  remarkable  example  of  the 
prinoelf  fuliiou  Jn  which  the  sixteenth 
oenlury  tltougbt  fit  to  endow  leHeatch, 
uid  might  aliH^e  a  leaa  material  age  into 
aome  attempt  at  imitation. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  exa- 
imtuatioii  system  is  in  direct  antithesis  to 
Oligina]  rmearch.  'Competitive  examina- 
tiOQS  and  original  research,'  says  Professor 
8ayc«  (p.  139),  'are  incompatible  terms. 
Hie  object  of  the  one  is  to  appear  wise, 


the  object  of  the  other  to  lie  ao.     The  onn 

ia  meiveaary,  the  other  unselfish ;  and 
howevei-adWaable  it  may  be  to  diiveaboy 
through  II  mental  treadmill,  the  process 
must  degi-ade  a  man  into  a  pick'e  of  ma- 
chinery.' No  learning  is  reckonoil  of  any 
account  uniessit  will 'pay 'in  examinations. 
'  Professor  Mas  Muller  ofl'cifid  in  vain, 
term  after  term,  to  read  the  /Cu/-  Veda  with 
any  one  of  the  2,400  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  ;  none  would  go  to  him, 
since  a  third-hand  acquaintance  with  a  fi-w 
words  and  forin.i  from  that  oldest  specimen 
of  Aryan  literature  is  sulEoient  for  the 
acliools.  Tbu  same  professor,  one  of  the 
most  intereatiiig  and  lucid  of  lecturers, 
when  lecturing  on  the  fascinating  subject 
of  comparative  mythology,  which  he  has 
m.ide  so  peculiarly  his  own,  could  collect 
but  a  misei"ahle  fragment  of  an  audience 
around  him,  and  even  of  this  the  larger 
part  consisled  of  college  lecturers,  who 
intended  to  retail  to  tlicir  own  pujiils  some 
of  the  crumbs  which  hat!  fallen  into  their 
note-books.'  This  is  all  very  humiliat 
iiig.  Mr.  Sayce  goes  on  to  sum  up  the 
mischievous  results  of  the  examination 
system '  at  these  "  ancient  seats  of  learning," 
though  now  of  cram,  under  the  general 
charge  of  its  destruction  of  intellectual 
morality,  and  alienation  of  science  and 
research.' 

The  testimony  of  Dr.  Henry  Clifton 
Sorby  is  very  strikuig.  'Judging  from  my 
own  experience,' he  says  (p.  151),  'I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  for  the  successful 
prosecution  of  original  inquiry,  two  of  the 
most  essential  requisites  are  abundance  of 
time  for  continuous  and  extended  experi- 
ments, and  freedom  from  all  those  disturb- 
ing cures  and  engagements  which  either 
interrupt  the  experiments  at  critical  times, 
or  so  occupy  the  attention  as  to  prevent 
the  mind  from  properly  digesting  tJie  re- 
sults, and  deducing  from  them  all  the 
coitclusions  to  which  tliey  sliould  conduct 
the  investigator'  The  sauie  reasoning 
applies  to  all  other  subjects  of  scientific 
investigation,  as  well  as  to  physical  science. 
The  examples  Dr.  Sorby  cites  from  hia  own 
studies  are  remarkable,  and  he  concludes 
emphatically  that,' whatever  tbeoxperience 
of  others  may  lead  them  to  think,  mine  has 
been  amply  sufficient  to  convince  me  that 
I  never  could  have  done  what  I  have  been 
able  to  do  if  it  had  been  necessary  for  me 
to  attend  to  any  business  or  profession  as 
a  means  of  support'  (p.  I63y    Oiieftixtio^ 


tion  he  makes— ftYiditmaybeHiid  toprov« 
the  rule— in  the  cose  of  those  who  are 
eioplojed  to  carry  out  what  rfinlly  arp 
orisiiifil  inquiries  in  conncjition  with  sonip 
of  our  \nTge  nmnu factor! I'fi.  ^uch  poaitions 
do  indeed  prt^ent  grvat  fucilitifs  for  the 
advancement  of  (^(trtain  briinclics  of  scimu-e 
— indeed,  they  may  ahna-it  he  ulUimI  an 
•ndawniejit  far  rt-Jtenroh ;  but  tlie  care  of 
a  huiuiiC!SB  and  profewiion  ia  » totally  liiSe- 
reut  thing. 

Assuininft  that  tlie  money  difficnity 
is  overeoiue,  there  would  still  remain  the 
furtlier  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  right 
young  men  as  'researchers,'  and  of  regu- 
lating their  appointment.  Dr.  Sorby  has 
no  doubt  that  sueli  men  oould  be  found, 
'and  in  fact  I  cmild  nivme  several  noble 
examples  of  the  very  sort  wnnyKl.'  Be- 
sidrs,  '  looking  nt  thi^  quf^stion  from  a 
nAtioniil  jMiintof  view,  one  cannot  but  feel 
thftt  to  pnnblt!  suth  mm  to  occupy  their 
whole  time  over  the  valuable  work  whioh 
they  an!  botli  able  and  willing  to  do,  ia 
out  of  all  proportion  moi«  important  tlian 
rewarding  a  youth  who  has  passed  a  suc- 
cessful examination  in  such  a  way  that 
the  public  gains  little  or  nothing  from  the 
expenditure^'  As  to  the  regulation  of 
sucli  appointments,  l>r.  Sorby  has  some 
very  pointed  remarks.  'Much  of  what 
has  been  urged  against  such  endow- 
ments,'  he  argues.  '  appears  to  me  to  have 
force  not  so  much  Bgninst  thp  general 
principle  ns  against  what  1  regard  as  a 
wrong  application  of  it.  8ame  have  urged 
that  it  would  lead  to  no  good  rt'sult,  be- 
cause, when  on(«  such  iin  npjinintmcnt 
has  lieen  nbtained,  a  person  w)io  had 
worked  hard  as  n,  candidate  would  liccotne 
idli-  AK  Mion  as  thu  need  for  work  ceased 
to  (txiKt.  Precaution  should  be  taken  to 
avoid  a  conclusion  so  hime  and  impotent 
att  this.  EveiTthing  should  l>e  ho  regu- 
lated that  gotNt  and  elljeient  men  may  tiot 
be  driven  l^ek  by  the  feeling  of  uncertain 
tenure,  and  at  the  same  time  that  it  may 
be  impossible  for  a  man,  when  once  he 
has  obtained  an  appointment,  to  pocket 
the  money  and  do  no  more  work.  Unless 
anch  a  thing  were  rendered  impossible, 
there  would  be  little  advanl-age  in  ehang- 
ing  the  present  system.  The  couclvsion 
to  which  J  have  come  is,  that  any  one  who 
has  the  will  and  ability  for  original  work 
may  very  safely  be  appointed  for  &  cerlnin 
numberof  years,  and  aftrir  that  rcjipnointed 
every  year,  or  overy  two  years,  a«  long  as 


he  continues  to  discharge  hi*  dat»'K  m 
efficient  manner.  I  do  not  think  thi 
would  generally  and  in  f>nu!tic«  be 
dilhcully  in  deciding  whether  he  did 
Though  *  great  aiuuunt  <)f  e. 
scientific  wonc  may  pixtdatis  a  very 
show,  yet  almost  &ny  Mie  wbo  had 
practical  experience  ot  origioal 
could  easily  see  wbetJwr  itdequate 
had  be«u  done,  or  time  paased  Id  hi 
idleness.  In  tJie  coae  of  resident* 
university  I  can  scarcely  beiient  ft 
to  be  possible.'  Further,  *in  making  r» 
gulatioiis  for  tli«  emlowmfinc  of  netvA, 
care  should  be  taken  to  aroid  dictatioiv 
and  to  allow  a*  much  room  as  pcaiUe 
for  thn  intellc^-ual  e.xpnn«ion  of  the  ii- 
dividual.'  As  to  the  amount  of  anni 
income  to  be  paid  ttt  a  '  resusirrher ' 
would  lie  most  conducive!  to  the 
advitii cement  of  Mcient-e,  Dr.  Sorby 
rally  finds  it  difficult  to  pnmouDce 
very  confident  opinion,  oa  account 
whole  Eystem  having  been  so  fur 
untried.  'Thechaiocterof  theoccn 
and  social  position  mu»t  be  taken 
account,  as  well  as  mere  money 
This  latter,  however,  should  be 
to  attract  and  permanently  nttacli  to 
work  of  research  men  of  the  higfaefll 
tellectual  capacity,  and  enable  then 
enjoy  tJiose  mat«rial  advantages  wloA 
they  could  obtain  if  they  devoted  Ihdt 
time  and  talents  to  any  business  or  fi> 
fession  not  necessarily  involving  a  grwUt 
amount  of  personal  discomfort.'  PsrlaH 
this  estimate  is  highly  liberal.  The  w«U- 
paid  p03t«  in  univcraitios  at  the  proort 
time  do  not  encoum^  large  stii 
The  man  of  science  should  not 
pected  to  enter  on  contests  of  nocul 
play ;  on  the  contrary,  it  will  iir.  aU 
l)etter  for  himself  and  tor  scionM 
he  rather  err  on  the  otlier  side,  _ 

Professor  Max  Muller  {Chip*  /ram  t 
Grrinaii  Wwkgliop,  vtA.  vv.  pp.  4-l'V 
makes  a  strong  argunienl  for  ri^fam  it 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  which  may  I« 
usefully  applied  to  other  endowed  initita- 
tions  aa  well;  and  which  supports  |w*fr- 
fully  the  vievra  indicated  in  the  fiw*!,'oi'i! 
portion  of  this  article.  '  Unleas  1  an 
mistaken,'  he  says,  'tbero  was  really  M 
university  in  whic^  more  auiple  provi 
had  been  made  by  found^ra  and 
factors  thim  at  Oxford,  for  tlte  sa[ 
and  encouragement  of  ft  cLus  of  stodcn^ 
who  should  follow  up  new  linetof  sta^^ 
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i!  their  energies  to  work  which,  from 
vBry  niiture,  (jould  not,  !>e  lucmtive  or 
ivwi  self-Buiiportiiig,  arid  ninintniti  t)ie 
10  of  English  iearuiiig,  Eiiglisli  milus- 
■,  and  English  genius  in  lliat  great  and 
le-faoDoured  republic  of  letLrning  which 
the  allegiance  oC  the  whale  of 
lorope — nay,  of  the  whole  civilised  world. 
it  work  at  Oxford  »nd  Catiihridge  was 
,t  to  he  done  by  the  Fellows  of  col- 
,"  SoinPthing  hiia  nlready  lieen  done, 
lUt 'something remnins  slill  to  be  done  in 
inlrr  to  restore  tht-se  /ellowahips  more 
!ly  Olid  more  efficiently  to  their  original 
ln^pos<^  iuid  thus  to  seizure  tii  the  univer- 
ity  not  only  .1  staff  of  mhIous  tnaeliera, 
Rrhich  it  certainly  posst'ssca,  but  likewise 
I  chifiS  of  independent  workpra,  of  men 
rhov  by  original  reaeur'uh,  hy  critical  wli- 
lonB  of  the  clasnics,  by  u.n  ticquisition  of 
lldiolarlike  knowledge  of  other  languages 
tesid^-f)  Oreek  and  Liitiu,  hy  an  honest 
ievotion  to  oni?  or  the  other  among  the 
intnvrouH  hrnnchcs  of  physical  science,  by 
Mirlvss  researches  into  the  ancient  history 
rf  mankind,  by  a  careful  revision  of  the 
mAinrinls  for  the  history  of  polities,  juris- 
(rodi-nc'P,  medicine,  literature,  and  arts, 
»y  a  life-long  ocfiupntion  with  the  pro- 
bli'ms  of  philosophy,  and  last,  not  least,  by 
9  rviJ  study  of  theology,  or  the  science  of 
rplij^on,  »JioiiJd  perform  again  those  duties 
which,  in  the  stillness  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
Wi-rfj>crfurm«l  hy  luarned  friars  within  the 
irivlb  of  our  colleges.  ...  If  only  twenty 
Biot  in  Osford  and  Cambridge  had  the 
irtU,  everything  Li  ready  for u.  reform — that 
b,  for  a  re&tor.'Ltioii  of  the  ancit^nt  glory 
of  Oxford.  Tiie  funds  whii.'h  an:  now 
frittered  away  iu  so-called  prijie  fcllow- 
ihips  would  enable  the  universities  to- 
norrow  to  invite  the  best  talent  of 
England  back  to  its  legitimate  home.  .  .  . 
Why  should  not  a  fellowship  hu  [uadn 
nto  a  career  for  life,  beginning  with 
ittic,  but  rising,  like  the  incomes  of  other 
jrofpRsions  t  Why  should  the  grotesque 
»ndition  of  celibacy  tie  imposed  on  a 
allowEliip,  instood  of  the  rejilly  salutary 
condition  of— No  work,  no  pay  1  Why 
ihonld  not  nomo  uprcial  literary  or  scicn 
Slic  work  Xm  imsigTied  to  each  Fellow, 
rltothw  rrride.nt  in  Oxford  or  sent  abroad 
m  Kcimtitic  miudona  1  Why,  instead  of 
living  fifty  young  men  acjittered  about 
n  Englnml,  Khonid  wc  not  have  t*n  of 
he  hnrt  vrofkcm  in  ^vory  branch  of 
lUBMn    kitowlL-dgo    re^dcnt  at  Oxford, 
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whether  as  twvchers,  or  as  guides,  or  as 
examples  T  The  very  presenci;  of  such 
men  would  have  a  stimulating  and  eleva- 
ting effect ;  it  would  show  to  the  young 
men  higher  objects  of  human  tuuhition 
than  the  bAton  of  a  field -uiarslial,  the 
mitre  of  a  bishop,  the  ermine  of  a  jodge, 
orthemoney-bagsof  ft  merchant;  it  would 
create  for  the  future  a  supply  of  new 
workers  as  soon  as  thors  was  for  them,  if 
oot  an  avenue  to  wealth  and  power,  al  least 
a  fair  opening  for  hard  work  and  proper 
pay.  All  this  might  he  done  to-morrow 
without  any  injury  to  anybody,  and  with 
eviiry  chance  of  producing  results  of  ttie 
greatest  valun  to  thn  univer.sitiea,  to  tho 
country,  and  to  the  world  at  large.  .  .  . 
Much  of  tiie  work,  therefore,  wliich  in 
other  universities  falls  to  the  lot  of  tJie 
pi-ofessors  ought  in  Oxford  to  Vie  per- 
formed hy  a  staff  of  student  Follows, 
whose  l.ahours  should  be  properly  organ- 
ised, as  they  are  in  the  Institute  of  France 
or  in  tho  Academy  of  Uerlin.  With  or 
without  teaching,  they  could  perform  the 
work  which  no  university  can  safely 
neglect,  the  work  of  constantly  testing 
tlie  soundness  of  our  intellectual  food,  and 
of  steadily  expand  ing  the  realms  of  know- 
ledge. We  want  pioneers,  explorers,  con- 
querors, and  we  could  have  them  in  abun- 
dance if  we  cared  to  have  them.  What 
other  universities  do  by  founding  new 
cluiirs  for  new  eoiences,  the  coll^fs  of 
Oxford  could  do  tomorrow  by  applying 
the  funds  which  are  not  required  for 
teaching  purposes,  and  which  are  now 
spent  on  sinecure  fellowships,  for  making 
either  temporary  or  permanent  proviaioa 
for  the  endowment  of  original  research.' 

It  ought  to  be  acknowledged  that 
there  are  n  few  prizes  at  the  univerutics 
which  may  be  regarded  as  so  many  en- 
dowments of  research  ;  and  certain  othera 
have  been  founded  hy  London  City  Com- 
panies, notably  the  Grocers,  Mercers,  and 
Ooldamiths,  (See  Emaijs  on  tkn  Enriov- 
ni^nC  of  ICet'areh  by  various  Wril<rg, 
H.  S.  King  A  Co.) 

Responsiont.    Sp"  MonnaATioxs. 

Results,       .'"'■■"   pAYMIiST   BY  RjCSULTB. 

B«wardB. — The  t^rnn  reward  in  con- 
nection with  education  may  lie  defined  u» 
soTnetliing  licstowed  by  one  in  autliority 
in  recognition  of  a  good  or  virtuous  not. 
The  reward  may  have  an  intrinsic  value, 
as  in  the  cnsc  of  school  priiL-s,  or  luay  lie 
C0T<!t«d  and  prixcd  umrf;l<[  a&  vt,  towiV  uc 
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■ymlwl  of  approvjit  iind  commeiulntion. 
McMit  rewiirda  WU)w<>d  on  tWc  young  ovre 
■  put  of  tlitiir  valun  to  tlio  ilistiiictton  n.tiil 
liDiiour  wbich  they  bring  to  th«  winner. 
From  tliis  detiiiitioii  it  will  Im  sc-cn  tliat 
it  is  the  eeseiiuo  of  a  rttwiu-U  that  it  be 
given  asaconaeijiteut^^aud  in  sL'knowledg- 
ment  of  an  effort  of  vriU.  Hi-nin?  u  suhool- 
prizo,  position  in  lionaura'  lists,  and  so 
forth.  Is  only  a  reward  so  far  as  the  attain- 
ment of  it  (impends  on  etfort,  and  not  on 
suporior  ability.  It« wards  are  correlat«d 
with  punishments,  coastituting  together 
the  great  means  of  stitnulating  the  will  to 
right  nction  before  the  higher  motives  are 
sulBciuitly  developed.  A  rewurd  incites 
the  will  to  effort  by  tho  prospect  of  a 
pleusurt!,  whereas  punUlmmtit  stiniiilntee 
It  by  the  i-ompuliiory  fort-e  of  pain  (cf. 
article  PuNisnuiENT).  It  is  evident  that 
in  tlie  apportioning  of  rewards  regard 
must  always  be  paid  to  tlm  amount  of 
effoi-t  iiivulved.  Hence  it  may  often  be 
desirable  to  reward  backward  cluldreu,  the 
moi'e  so  as  they  are  shut  out  from  the 
distinctioDB  and  prizes  which  depend  ou 
superior  ability.  Rewards,  like  punish- 
metits,  may  eitslly  be  given  thoughtlessly 
and  in  excess,  in  which  case  they  are 
likely  to  do  harm  rather  thau  good-  C  iv- 
ing  things  to  young  children  for  doing 
what  they  ought  to  do  without  such  in- 
ducf^ments,  a  fault  common  among  weak 
and  indulgent  parents,  is  dotrimontAl  to 
moral  character.  It  is  peculiarly  foolish 
to  reward  children  for  acts  of  kindness  or 
benevolence,  the  very  essence  of  which  is 
disinteresteilness.'  It  .should  be  the- aim 
of  the  eilucator  to  dispense  with  tangible 
rewards  as  far  as  posnihle,  to  lend  the 
ehild  to  snt  a  highni  value  on  the  u[)provsl 
which  llic  reward  represents  than  on  the 
objecl  itself,  and  grudually  to  i-iuaneipate 
it  from  tho  sway  of  such  artificial  stimuli 
by  exeruiaing  it  in  the  puraait  of  virtue 
for  its  own  sake.  (Sen  Locke,  ThouytUs, 
§§  52,  53 ;  Sully,  Teaelior'a  UatuUiook^  p. 
480  and  following;  andartiule'Belolmuug,' 
in  Schmidt's  Eif-yrl'i/ifttlie ;  e(.  references 
to  Ueueke  and  Wait^  at  end  of  article 
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Reynolds,  John.  See  Uomb  asd  Co- 
lonial School  Societv. 

&h«toric(fron)  Greek  pTruip,  an  orator) 
meant  in  ancient  times  tho  principles 
which  underlie  the  art  of  oratory.     It  is 

'  Staliiti  Hdgiivtonlb,  Fraaiad  Edtuatian.cWf. 
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now  used  it)  a  more  oxt«ncle(l  Most 
denote  the  theory  of  eloquence,  or 
effective  employment  of  language, 
spoken  or'writtcn.  TTie  end  of 
either  to  convince  thn  understanding, 
tify  the  fedinus,  or  rouse  th«  wilL 
ar«  moved  to  act,  however,  only  in  m 
as  our  judgments  are  coiivincnl  and 
feelings  excited;  henoe  tliere  an-  but 
main  rhetorical  ends,  tlw  intelki 
lofjjcal,  and  the  emotional  or 
The  inquiry  into  tlie  beat  meami  ol 
ing  tjiese,  leads  on  tlie  one  band 
consideration  of  tho  ooodiUous  of  d 
derstanding,  such  as  cleamMS  of 
and  logical  correctness  of  ar^iuent, 
on  the  other  hand  to  the  trcntutent  oi 
elenientfi  that  make  up  impresMveoecs 
beauty  of  style.  Rhetoric  seeks  fnitls 
to  classify  tlie  different  kinds  of  compel- 
tion,  and  to  consider  tlie  special  ruin 
which  are  applieablo  to  4!a«h.  Thnem 
commonly  divided  into  three  :  I.  I>t9eri|h 
tiou,  which  has  to  do  with  the  objects  SM 
scenes  of  still  life;  2.  Kanatioo,  wUdi 
aims  at  presenting  a  aerie*  of  aotioat  ia 
their  proper  connection  and  dep«ndeiM«; 
and  3.  Exposition,  which  seeks  to  aet  tottb 
the  general  truths  of  science.  Frotn  tlii> 
brief  sketch  of  the  scjeuoe  of  rlictoric  tbt 
reader  may  see  that  It  has  a  done  beuiif 
on  the  teacher's  work.  A  vtudy  of  the  tim- 
torical  prindples  of  clear  stateuent  form 
in  connection  with  logical  study  a  necet- 
sary  preparation  foraU  intellectoal edncft- 
tion ;  and  the  study  of  compoeitioD  oo  iu 
(esthetic  or  artistic  side  will  be  of  service 
to  the  teacher  in  settingforth  tlte  beaatia 
of  our  great  writers,  and  in  exerctsii^ 
taste  of  the  young  in  litemry  coni^ 
It  is  evident,  further,  that  the  special 
uiples  of  each  of  tlin  thr<?e  main  vane(M>i 
composition  havp  their  vnlut!  for  the 
Thus  the  rules  of  good  destriplion, 
re<]uired  in  Uie  teaching  of  alt 
subjects,  as  geography,  history  on  its 
turesque  side,  and  descriptiw!  Kcienoe.  are 
of  special  utility.  Tlie  art  of  d<«<!riptian 
means  the  ino^a  effective  way  of  mpiMlA- 
in^  an  object,  &ceue,  or  incident,  woMtO 
help  the  hearer  or  restder  to  tlie  utmoii 
in  the  imagin  ntive  realisation  of  t1>e  saint; 
and  the  teacliwT  who  has  studied  tlie  rbf- 
torical  princlf  ike  of  the  subject  will  be  i* 
a  better  positi-fui  to  describe  clearly  sn^ 
vividly,  so  as  tO'  leave  a  lasting  imprevica 
an  \Vte  child's  n>ind>  Again,  in  histott* 
\V«ac\\\t\%  dl  ^w,  TMiK  MNwooed  kind, 
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Icnowlwlge  of  tlifl  rnk*  of  clenr  ordrrly 
Darmt.icin  i«  ixteessary  to  the  toftcln'r's 
icccHs.  Anci,  (mnlly.in  oxpoiindingHciVii- 
itio  triitlis,  II  knowliwlgp  of  tlio  rhuioriciil 
priiici|ileH  Imiiriiigoii  thn  nmniigcmi-nt  of 
he  proposition,  tli<!clioii.-r!of  cxiuiiplt'sund 
forth,  will  ht!  found  to  Im  of  vnry  great 
Vnlui*.   (.^pr-Buiii,  Eivjli»hCirmpiiii'ttionaiid 

Jihrli/i-i--.  I'uliirjiod  i-dltiull,  ISS7.) 

Richtsr,  Johann  Paul  Friedrioh  (gene- 
rally kiiowu  under  the  Uiillicisod  foriu 
*JeMi  Paul,'  which  lie  adopted),  b.  1703, 
the  year  aft«r  the  public^tiou  of  Koua- 
u's  Jiinile,  at  Wonsiedel,  a  town  iii  the 
Pichu-lgobirge  to  the  northenst  of  Bn- 
Kicht«r  cnme  of  a,  rftoe  of  jMidn- 
IPgtUW,  both  hiH  grni>dfiith<?r  oikI  his  fnthitr 
ring  liffon  Kchoolmnstera.  Of  his  early 
iff)  nnd  mluciition  we  hiive  n  voluminDiis 
but  by  no  tnoiirtit  ulonr  iiououiit  iti  tlio 
&M^[iii<:ntury  a.u(oliiogritpliy.  Tiifl  general 
imirmaiuu  k-ft  u|M)ti  ua  is  tha.t  from  his 
reKulur  piis torn  and  niiistera  Riohter  learnt 
but  little.  He  wua  tt  dreamy  oliiki,  liii-iiig 
In  a  aelf-createil  world  of  fancy,  and  de- 
nniriDg  from  his  earliest  years  every  book 
oe  could  Lay  Ida  bauda  bu.  Among  them 
h»  uoves  as  epoch -inn  king  volumes  the 
Oial^iK*  <if  th.«  Dfod  and  Kohinaon 
Id  1781  he  left  the  university 
jpdg,  where  he  was  studying  theo- 
»  in  ordpr  lo  gain  his  own  livelihood 
support  his  mother,  now  a  widow  nnd 
ID  riostnut?  circumstAnces,  Having  failed 
in  his  lirrt  lit<?mry  ventures,  he  wiis  driven 
lo  ttMchinff  iu(  u  liuit  rmniirce,  nnd  fur  two 
yrara  ootea  on  priviite  tutor  to  the  brother 
of  s  rich  friend,  hut  hn  found  the  work 
nncuiigeoiul  mid  irksimic.  His  next  es- 
{Mri^iice  ua  a  tciuiher  wils  a,  foniplete  con- 
tnutt  to  tie  fimt.  In  1789  he  stiirted  for 
biuiaelf  a  acJiool  ui  the  small  town  of 
Scfattnrzenbot'h.  His  pupils  numbered  oidy 
•even,  inoet  of  them  the  sons  of  friends, 
and  varying  in  ago  from  seven  to  fifteen. 
Whftt  to  most  men  with  his  geuiiis  would 
hkve  been  «  repulsive  drudgery  was  to 
Kicbtvr  nn  inspiring  ta.i-k.  To  uso  his 
own  motnphor,  ho  was  thn  pl/inot  Saturn 
with  hit  senjn  »lt<'llitir».  Tho  planut  must, 
fiuxcy,  hnvv  oftttn  apponnxi  to  his  elass 
eomnt  or  on  ignin  fatau*,  heading  them 
a  wild  daniN-  through  rurtli,  nir,  liro,  and 
water.  Of  forninl  instruction  thiirc  was 
'Jittl«,  batiill  bin  pupiltt  lovtnl  thi-ir  initstiir, 
and  li«  Iiitd  from  tlie  lirxt  finnly  griujHid 
tlio  (^udIUUl^ntal  principle  of  iilucvition, 
not  (o  iasta    kaowledgn   bat    to  ovoke 


fnciilty,  to  teach  not  to  preach.  It  was 
during  those  five  years  that  the  mnterials 
were  gathered  and  the  ideas  matured  which 
were  given  t«  the  world  some  fii'e  yean 
hiler  in  Levaria,  when  the  author  liiid 
'graduated  as  a  parent,'  Joau  Paul  is  tlie 
direct  lineal  descendant  of  Jea,n-Jaet|ues,| 
and  the  Leeawt  is  oiieof  thoaewinged  seeds 
blown  out  of  France  which  fell  and  ger- 
minated on  German  soil,  tliough  the  ditler- 
ences  between  the  two  men  and  their  works 
are  at  least  as  striking  as  their  resem- 
blfincc^.  Richter,  tike  Rousseau,  is  a  senti- 
mentalist, and  approaches  the  prohleni  of 
education  from  the  emotional  rather  than 
from  the  intellectual  side.  Both  regard 
the  child  as  a  tender  plant  In  be  reiired 
and  nurtured,  not  ns  a  lump  of  cluy  to  Ik) 
moulded  on  the  schoolmaster's  wheel.  Both 
synipatJii.ie  with  the  joyous  froedoni  of 
ehildhood  and  preach  deliverance  from  tha 
liide-bound  traditions  of  the  schixilroom. 
But  hei-e  the  resemblunce  ends.  Rousseau 
starts  with  certain  aphorisms — the  innate  i 
goodness  of  human  nature,  the  corrupting:! 
influence  of  society — and  deduces  therft-f 
from  a  complete  system  with  the  logicnlj 
accuracy  and  ne-atness  of  a  Fninchmnn,  1 
KichttT  is  the  most  eccentric  of  writ«r> ' 
and  repudiates  all  attempts  at  systematic 
(ijtprwition.  Li^vatin.  is  a  mighty  ma/o,  and 
that  without  a  plan,  yot  not  without  fixed 
ideas  and  principles.  In  fact,  as  the  out- 
ooine  of  personal  experience,  it  is  a  far 
safer  guide  to  parenlj;  and  masters  than 
tlie  ductTiiunrr.  theory  of  his  niaster  At 
Btiirting  he  joins  issue  with  the  main  prin- 
ciples on  which  Emile'fi  education  is  I 
Ituusseau's  is  a  system  of  elaborate  ubeuke 
and  Bjufeguards,  a  negative  i*dueJitiou  wliieh 
could  be  fully  realised  only  in  a  coffin.  To 
educate  by  illusions  and  carefully -prepared 
accidents  is  both  imiuoral  and  futile,  for 
sooner  or  later  the  boy  will  discover  the 
trickery.  To  reward  and  punish  by  phy- 
sical consequences  only  (the  doctrine  that 
Herbert  Bpeucer  has  revived)  is  to  sacri- 
fice the  growing  man  for  the  sake  of  the 
adult,  Lifo  is  too  short  and  the  conso- 
quenccjs  too  grave.  Moreover,  the  tlicory 
is  not  really  in  accordance  with  nature. 
The  will  of  a  superior  is  as  much  a  fact  of 
nature  as  that  fire  bunts  or  water  drowns, 
and  a  child  must  be  made-  to  recognise  one 
fact  no  less  tlmn  the  other.  Lastly,  Rous- 
Biiau'a  syst«m  treats  tU«  ^\i\i\^  vis,».?.Ri\\\.fi.Tj 
unit  and  would  cat  \un\  o\\  Itom  sKW-awi*.^ 
intercourse  excepl  -witb  Vvis  %c.'i«nw(i,'«V» 
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fnllovra  hini  liki!  hia  Bhadow.  Ricliter 
Iftj-K  full  utrtum  on  llw  tultivjitkm  of  sotia! 
M^npAlhi«a,  and  lian  no  ln-lii^f,  aX  l«ust  for 
boya,  in  a  cloisterHiI  virtue.  lu  conclusion, 
we  tna^  glance  at  a  few  of  the  salient 
featui'os  in  Kiehter's  own  gystem.  In  hia 
strieturps  on  tlie  'eliwsieal  p«rrots '  and 
his  vindication  of  the  mother  tongue  iis 
the  chief  subject-matter  of  inrtraction  Lc 
is  n  Irue  modem.  In  his  inxiEteniMt  on 
rcliieioUK  trju^hing  without  forms  or  for- 
muliu,  natncliisms  or  cliui'ch-)^ing,  ho  U 
tha-worthy  follownr  of  Listting.  In  hia 
philosnpliit.'  nnalyu.i  of  [iluy  and  the  peda- 
gogicimjMjrtaiumtJiiit  hottttitchostogunies, 
inusiL',  and  fairy  slorjf.t,  he  ia  a  foivcuniitir 
of  FroeheL  ijially,  in  tlie  broad  view  that 
lie  takes  of  life  as  u  whole,  neither  magiii- 
fyinj*  nor  lielittllii^  the  (unctions  of  the 
teacher,  he de«erve8amon(!educatorB,  even 
more  than  among  writers,  his  epithet  of 
'unique.'  Of  the  Leemui  a  useful  cnn- 
denution  has  been  edited  by  Suaan  Wocxl, 
B.8c.  Among  Uichter's  other  writings 
bearing  on  (iducation  QiiintnK  Firl^in  a,t\d 
Marin  Wiiz  (an  exqiiisil*  idyl  depicting 
the  inner  life  of  a  village  dominie)  di.-sprve 
nii-ntion.  For  his  dnctrine-ssMG.  Wirth'a 
RichUr  nU  I'iidtufog. 

Sobei  (Aculsmic).     Six  U-vivEosiTy 
RouiiM. 

Rochow,  Frederic  Eberhard  Ton 
(1  "34-1  BO.")). — A  German  tduL-iitionist, 
.1  native  of  Berlin,  wiis  trained  to  the 
ttniiy,  aTid  smelt  powder  lit  Prague  ui 
171)6.  Becoming  acijuainted  with  Base- 
dew's  Ahna  and  ifstluidii  of  Educciiiun,  lie 
devote  himself  with  sound  judgment  and 
discriminating  ehanty  tu  improving  the 
schools  and  honiea  of  his  own  peasantry. 
Afl  ft  first  instalment  to  improving  their 
school  system  he  published  in  1773  a 
School  Book/or  Childrmi  of  Country  Pnoph 
and  for  lh«  Utr  of  Village  ."^chooln,  the 
ohief  object  of  which  was  to  elevato  the 
intelligonco  and  practical  shill  of  teachers, 
nnd  to  inaugurate  free  mlucation.  Ho 
next  published  the/^fl'i'fcr{1770), -tfiHf«u( 
of  C<t«chetie  Forms  for  Toclirrn  {17B3), 
CatnekuTii  of  Sound  /li-aaon  (17t^6),  and 
Cnrrrctionn  { 1  "I'i),  which  is  a  collection  crt 
dnfinttinnit  full  of  pedagogic  miggeslions, 
undtinnlty  transtnt«l  MiralH-airs  i>iiifourte 
on  Jfalimial  Ednciitiint  (1792).  He  was 
milly  the  tint  lulvocate  of  n  reformation 
of  thrr-lrmpntory school  syntcm  of  PruBsiA. 
RoUia  (/601-i;41)wa8finstnsv\iv\\i 
aad  afterwards  as  professor, connwAca  dvw- 


iiig  the  gmator  part  of  hi*  lif*  with 
Uuiveraily  of  Pari^to  which  h« 
that  next  to  Uud  ho  owed  (everything. 
name — '  boo  BoUin,'  a*  Uie  pJini4« 
liaM  been  honoured  among  his  omuti 
rather  for  what  he  ivtw  than  for  what 
did,  rather  for  the  disint«f«st«d  n: 
of  his  character  than  for  any  stril 
originality  of  int<'llcct.  Ilius  in  his 
mous  TraiU  dr»  f.tiidr*  ho  emphat: 
ndvocnt^j,  with  very  many  di«criminntiqi 
suggestions  as  to  curriculum  (i^.g.  dotni 
eoonoiiiy  is  ranked  next  to  reJigion  in  ii 
portance),  a  more  Uiorough  Btlucation 
girls  ;  but  in  this  6ret  book  Iw  isavi 
following  in  the  steps  of  F^nelon,  In 
matters  he  follows  the  Port-RoyaliiOa, 
like  them  he  is,  from  our  pcnut  o# 
prudisli :  among  the  French  books  rwon- 
mended  for  the  young.  ComeiUe(bk.ii)Mil 
Moli^re  do  not  find  a  place.  4>cc*sk>iuilf 
he  is  almost  retrogrcssivn;  Uio  OratoriMH 
had  laid  grnit  strom  on  tho  t«n«hi&g<if  thB 
national  history  ;  Rollin  admits  tint  \^ 
piMpooing  it  to  (ircek  and  Roman  hiiMtj 
tie  virtually  excludes  it  from  the  univRnaiy 
course  (bk.  vi.).  Indeed  be  is  oltn^lher 
an  exponent  of  existing  practice,  wpeciillF 
that  of  the  Universityof  P»m,rathM-lfca 
an  originator.  It  is,  however,  in  hixnshtk 
and  last  book  of  tJie  Tfaki  Uiat  Rollia  tl 
at  his  best.  Villeniain  luta  dt.'EUn'ilMd  Un 
as  the  'veritable  saint  de  I'eiiseif^ieuiMit': 
and  on  the  matters  of  (Iticipliue  considerM 
in  this  book  we  (eel  ti»t  he  at  om*  b» 
character  aad  by  experience  is  qualimd, 
US  few  Imve  ever  beeii,  to  be  ft  toftchersf 
teachers, 

Rousseau. — JeAn  •  Jiwquoa  Boossai 
(1712-I77S)  wfts  Iwrn  nt  Genevs,  Ui 
mother  dying  in  giving  him  birth,  tint 
making  his  birth,  as  he  pathnttc*lly  tsid, 
the  first  niisforaune  ol  Iiii  life.  Of  •"•![ 
body  and  morbid  mind,  bis  dmtiny  w*t 
for  himself  gloomy  and  filh-d  with  pau^i 
but  he  stands  out  for  evtrr  iti  hixtory  m 
one  of  those  brilliant  spirittt  of  the  *aplr- 
tetinth  century  who  made  the  French  Re- 
volution possible,  and  in  the  '  uxnre  of  tli* 
past'  he  is  one  of  that  oonstolUtina  in 
which  the  other  star*  of  fiwt  mngnilud* 
are  Voltuire  and  Diderot,  d'Holliouh  atA 
d'Alcml«'rl,  Hia  Carrot  Social  inay  W 
snid  to  lia'.-e  been  the  very  bible  of  ih* 
R«volutioiiists,  with  ita  passionate  ihnb 
of  liberty,  ila  appeal  to  right  and  Uijus 
\  TXie  '  ¥i^\ii(\  tA  Jean-Jacquea  Rousmmii 
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pst^lo  ■■  witTi  R  fnimppt-blnst  iind 
'  lug  into  tlii-ir  licivrtx  t)iit  longings 
bunt  into  tlii!  flnnin  and  the  wliirl- 
of  th«  Rpvolution  whpii  hi^  himself 
ay  sU-r-piiig  for  f-ver  in  the?  ]ji.-ii(«ful  shutles 
pf  Eriiii^iicjn villi-  •  this  gcispi*!  wiis.  in  it 
Word,  tlie  cry  Uml '  umn  is  born  free,  but 
ill  fellers  everywhere.'  ■  To  renounce 
Iberty  is  to  renounce  manhood ;  it  is  to 
iQounce  the  rights  of  humanity  ;  ;cs,  it 
iato  renounce itadulies.'  Never  book  had 
ifhtier  forco  tlian  this  ConXrtU  Sty.inl, 
id  though  to-dny  its  truths  hnvi^  become 
IruiKtns  nnd  its  miBtakf^s  nhsiirdities,  it  yt't 
niDuins  IIS  a.  monument  to  the  mim  wliu 
grnspi-d  and  held  to  ii  fondamentJi.1  verity 
hicli  hud  scan*  lieeti  ilrenined  by  his 
con  toui[toraries. 

Ill  1750  Rousseau  unule  hia  d^but  iu 
the  world  of  lettei-s  witli  an  essay,  which 
Vfoa  a  prize  offered  by  the  Academy  of 
Dijon,  on  tiie  question,  'Has  the  restora- 
tion of  thesciences  contributed  to  the  pnri- 
flc&tion  or  to  the  comtption  of  ToannersI' 
tn  this  rasny  he  en()«avoured  to  prove  the 
tiiesiii  that  riches gnvfi  birth  to  lu-vuryjind 
idloneKS,  and  that  the  iirts  sprnn^  from 
luxury,  till-  Kd(iH(»!K  from  idleness.  Ueiwe 
bo  Drgurd  that  a  return  to  simjilicity  of 
Sfo  would  conduro  to  purity  of  momls. 
Out  of  thin  opinion  grew  hia  theory  of 
•ctucntion,  a  theory  fully  expounded  in 
hia  fnmouK  J^milv,  pulilishrat  in  1T62:  a 
work  whicli,  )u-  luiid  in  liis  preface,  wua 
'  curiini(.-nct!d  to  please  a  koikI  nic)ther  who 
wa*  capable  of  thought,  and  whicli  was 
baaed  on  the  idea  that  education  should 
'commence  at  birtji.'and  shouhl  be  ^utded 
bj  A  eoiupreheiLsiuu  of  child-nature  ^row- 
ingoatof  a  careful  and  ay m pathetic  study 
Utereof.  In  tlie  very  tij'st  sentence  of  his 
book  Kou«seau  striJies  the  k^y-note  in 
which  all  his  writing  is  set:  'All  is  good 
as  it  como*  from  the  hand  of  the  Oiwitor; 
all  degcnerntcs  in  tlio  hands  of  man.'  Tlie 
olije^-t  of  education,  then,  is  to  follow  the 
indications  giicn  by  nature,  antl  since 
'nwnarr  moulded  hyivlucation  as  plants  by 
culture.'it  is  of  vital  importiince  that  this 
educ-iition  shall  Ih'!  sound.  'W"?  are  bom 
fnchle  and  have  need  of  Ktrtmpih  ;  we  are 
bora  stripfMHl  of  everything  imd  we  need 
Ip  ;  wo  ans  (mm  atupid  and  have  need 
^-  judtfinnnt.  Evwything  whioh  we  lack 
nt  birth,  and  whicli  we  re[|uire  in  our  ma- 
turity, ia  given  ta  us  by  education.  This 
education  comciS  from  natjin',  from  men, 
or  from  ciicvantaaceg.     Tin-  intrrn^l  de- 


vclopment  of  ourrarameB  and  of  our 
organs  is  the  education  of  nature  ;  the 
use  which  we  are  taught  to  make  of  this 
develupment  is  the  education  of  men  ;  and 
the  acquisition  of  experience  about  tho 
tilings  which  aflect  us  is  the  education  of 
circumstances,'  Of  these  three  kinds  of  I 
education  that  only  which  ia  given  by  men 
is  really  under  our  control. 

I'rininrily  the  pupil  ia  to  l>e  trained  to 
lie  a  tiui7i,     '  How  to  live  is  tlie  trade  I 
would  teach  him.     In  passing  from  my 
hands  he  shall  not  be  taagistrate,or  soldinr, 
or  priest ;  he  shall  he  first  of  all  man.' 
To  this  end  education  must  begin  in  thaJ 
cmdle ;  the  uiother  must  nurse  her  balM^ 
that  she  may  stand  Unit  in  liis  aJlectiotis  jj 
the  father  must  be  his  lirst  tutor  ;  if  l}ia  ' 
mother  is  too  delicate  to  nurse,  the  father 
too  busy  to  teach,  the  family  has  no  real 
existence.    As  soon  as  the  child  liegins  to 
observe,  care  must  be  osercised  in  tlie  ob- 
jects he  sees  ;  he  must  bo  accustomed  to 
the  sight  of  new  thingK,  of  Ugly  animals, 
that   he   may  feel   fear   of   nothing.      As 
children  are  easily  frightenefl  liy  masks, 
Eniile  is   tirst   to  see   a  pleasant- looking 
ma&k,  an<l  then  the  mask  is  put  on  by 
Bomobody  and  everybody  laughs,  so  that 
the  child  laughs  too  ;  gradually  ugly  ones 
are  introduced  until,  'if  I  have-  managed 
my  gradation  well,'  he  will  laugh  at  a 
hideous  one  a^  at  the  first.     Thus  a  child 
may  be  made  intrepid,  and  '  when  re-ason 
begins  to  frighten  them  lot  habit  reassuro 
them.'     As  Kmile  begins  to  sppjik  and  to 
wnlk  no  over -solicitude  is  to  lie  shown. 
If  he  hurts  himself,  tranijuillityon  the  part 
of  the  elder  teaches  self-control  and  cour- 
age:  and  asnchild,  unless  carelessly  plained 
in  danger,  cannot  hurt,  himself  sertouslv, 
he  should  be  left  to  face  small  injuries  and 
so  learn  endurnnec.    Thus  nature  teachps, 
and  thus  the  child  should  be  trained.    He 
shoulfl  not  obtain  a  thing  becaust-  lie  Jiaks 
for  it,  but  because  ho  needs  it  ;  he  should 
not  act  from  obedience,  but  from  necessity. 
Do  not  forbid  him  to  do  a  thing,  but  pro- 
vent  him  from  doing  it  ;  let  that  which  is 
granted  be  granted  at  his  first  refjue^t,  and 
ft?t  a  refusal  lie  irrevocable.      Thus  he  will 
become  patient,  eipiable,  peaceable,  (or  it 
is  in  man's  nature  to  endure  the  necessity 
of  things,  but  not  tlie  whims  of  other  peopla. 
Let  the  child  be  free  to  follow  his  own 
fancies,  putting  out  of  his  wa^  v«.Va^)\v> 
things  that  be  m\!i\vt  iny«c,  ».i\i  \p\.V\\vi 
be  left  to  grow  itvUMTO^  cVtudOraetniMA.  **A 
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williont  forcing.  In  similar  fashion  is  liis 
education  to  progivES  as  he  grows  older; 
expcricnco  is  to  bo  allowed  to  terficli  him 
lessons,  and  control  is  to  hr  minimisod  as 
muchSiSpomihh.  KU  body  in  to  hotruinRd, 
but  no  din«t  InstriK^tion  i«  to  be  ^iren 
to  hJB  mind  until  he  pivui^  out  of  nctuut 
nhiltlhood.  Tlicn  lot  hini  leum  his  lirst 
geogniphy  in  tliH  town  lie  iubabits ;  stiinu- 
Inle  his  ourionity  by  fspressing  wonder  as 
to  the  o<.'i'urr(!iii:e  of  ualural  plieuumeuu  ; 
anawer  wlmu  he  asks,  and  tlius  lead  bttu 
to  knowled^.  Gradually,  carefully  pre- 
pared experiments  give  rise  to  new  curi- 
osity, again  to  bo  satisfiod;  uid  so  step  by 
stop  his  education  progresses,  always  na- 
tnmlly,  and  therefore  nlwayii  surely. 

Such  in  an  outline  of  the  fiimoua  e<lu- 
cntional  xcheme  of  Rnuiseau,  u  work  which 
may  atiU  well  bo  studii^c!  by  tiioBu  who  have 
in  thi>ir  hands  thi.-  guidsmee  of  the  young. 
Rousseau  died  on  July  3,  177S.  and  was 
buried  iu  the  Isle  of  Poplant,  Enuenon- 
ville  ;  his  tomb  bears  the  inscription  : 
'  Here  lies  the  man  of  nature  and  of  truth. 
Vitiim  itiipeiidcf  vro.' 

Boyal  Conunisiions  on  Edncfttion  are 
apptant^d  by  tbeQucen  in  council.  They 
consist  of  s  certain  nunil»er  of  persons, 
members  of  either  or  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment,  with  whom  are  associate!  individuals 
possessing  b  special  knowledge  of  educa 
tion,  or  in  a  special  sense  rcprei^enting 
educational  interests  secular  or  sectariajt. 
Theyarecbargedwithtlieduty  of  reporting 
in  terms  of  their  'order  of  refenmce.'  They 
have  ample  power  to  exaniitio  witnesses, 
and  to  call  for  the  production  of  all  docu- 
innntH  which  they  deem  necessary  for  their 
inquiry.  Tile  evidence  which  they  collect, 
ana  the  report  which  is  founded  on  it,  are 
published  in  a  filue-Book,  which  iaipre- 
scnt«d  to' members  of  both  Housea  of  Fitr- 
liament,  atid  may  be  bought  by  any  oue 
from  the  'Queen's  Printers'  (Measra.Eyre 
A  SpottiKwoo<ie,  New  -  Street  Square, 
E.C,  or  Messrs.  Stanford,  Cliaring  Cross) 
for  a  small  sum,  charged  to  cover  the  cost 
of  printing  and  publication.  Reports,  old 
and  new,  an'l  odd  volumes  of  reports  can 
also  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  P.  King 
A.  Co.,  Canada  Buildings,  Westminnter, 
8.  W,,  Parliamentary  publisliurB  and  book 
sellers.  Tliereportof  a  Royal  Com mi.ssion 
should  besignetl  byuU  thnmemliersof  the 
commission.  If  unanimity  bus  not  pre- 
v&Ucd,  it  is  signed  by  the  mivjoritj,  imd 


the  dissentient  minority  or 
Reports  on  eduoation  hate  also  been 
up  by  Sr-icct  Committees  of  th^^  Home 
Commons,  nnd  both  kinds  of  report*  in 
n.-tually  made  the  basics  of  legisUtive  tti 
administrative  rrform.  It  irill  be  foniMi 
for  examjJe,  tlutt  l>cfor«  tho  first  greM^ 
enhaustive  inquiry  by  n  Royal  CommiaaM 
into  the  state  of  puUic  imttrucUoD  in  Ka^ 
land  was  ordered  in  18fl8.  9«v«ml  (km- 
mittees  of  tlie  House  of  Common*  bod  »■ 
vestigated  and  report«d  up>n  HncatiM, 
e.g.  Brougham's  Committees  of  lt*16  ud 
1818,  Sknd  the  Select  Comuiitl*N-i  of  \6St 
and  183S.  The  first  importnnl  Ron! 
Gommission  on  education  was,  howevtr, 
tha.t  appointed  by  Lord  Joba  RviMinr 
Administration  in  11^50  to  inquirtt  iata 
tlie  state  of  the  Vnivonuties  of  OxionL 
Cambridge,  and  Dublin.  The  report  if 
this  Commission  led  to  thn  Icgialatiou  of 
1854,  l)y  wbiob  the  old  University  systMi 
was  re  voln  lionised  and  brought  into  Iwr- 
mony  with  modern  requtrvmrnts.  (As 
article  U.viVEK8iTV  Reform.)  ThntusoK 
'Newcastle  Commission'  of  18M  vu  » 
Royal  Commission,  and  constated  of  tlM 
l>uke  of  Newcastle,  who  was  ohainnu, 
Sir  John  Duke  Coleridge,  now  Lord  Cde- 
ridge  and  Lord  Chief  J  u&ttce  of  Engko^ 
tho  Rev.  W.  C.  Lake,  now  Dean  o(  Durbua, 
Professor  Ooldwiii  Smith,  Mr,  Kama 
Senior,  Mr.  Edward  Miall,  and  tlie  Rev. 
William  Rogers.  Mr.  FiUjaniea  (now  Mr. 
Justice)  Stephen  was  the  secretary.  Th 
Commission  was  holpod  hysevernlassjslaM 
commissioners,  who  conauctivl  special  in- 
quiries into  the  stnte  of  i-ducation  in  tv- 
preseiitative  agricultural,  DuuiafactDrii^ 
niiuin^',  and  fishing  oommunitic*,  not  only 
in  England,  but  in  foreign  count  Hn. 
By  its  "order  of  refereuon'  tho  Nrwc-iain 
Commission  was  diarged  with  tbo  duty  of 
inquiring  into  '  the  state  of  jiopular  ois- 
cation  iti  Euglaud,  uid  the  meaaum  n- 
quired  for  the  eiCtensiou  ol  Bound  and 
cheap  elementary  instruction  to  all  dasMfl 
of  the  people.'  Its  chief  reoouinendalkiai 
were  (1)  that  grants  for  elementary  edi' 
cation  should  be  expressly  apportii 
upon  the  examination  of  individiuO 
dren  ;  (2)  that  means  should  \m  taken 
reaching  more  mptdly  the  places  itot  pi 
viously  aided  with  Parliamenlary  gran: 
(3)  that  the  a^tminixtratioQ  of  the 
in  aid  should  b»  simplified  not  Bii 
A&  T?.^rds  the  clerical  work  of 


appended  to  it  is  published  the  rcpott  c^  \\>vi\.  ».\mi  ^l■3 '  *«>»&[».■«««(, Her  Maj 
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>venimpnt  from  direct  financial  inter- 
rencp  iM^twpfrn  th^  nmnagera  ftnrt  teach- 
■  of  sohcwis."  Tlioa  tlie  Report  of  thp 
OWCAstln  Commission  wiis  the  |»irent  of 
)  the  '  RevisEtl  Code ' ;  (2)  '  payioetit  by 
Bultx';  and  (3)  the  greiit  reforms  wtiiaii 
ftre  nltinmt^ly  embtHlied  in  Mr.  Forsler'a 
ct  of  1870,  and  in  the  suliii>!i|uent  Acta, 
to  the  working  of  whirh  another  Royal 
ytnmticiiuu  was  &p[)0>uttMl  to  iiiquiru  iu 
knuar;  1886, 

Ou  July  18,  I8G1,  a  celebrated  Royal 
BminissioD  wa«  appointed  to  inquire  into 
le  condition  of  '  certain  public  schoola 

England.'  Tlie  schools  were  Eton, 
itwthpstdr,  Westminster,  Chartorhouso, 
i,  Paul's,  Merchant  Taylors*,  Harrow, 
n^by,  and  Shrewabiiry.  The  mpnilnjrB 
tin:  Comnii.ision  WPro  the  En,rl  of  C'lnren- 
Ptj,  thi?  Earl  of  Dhvoii,  Lord  Lyttleton, 
r  Suflbrd  NortlitoU!,  lh«  Hon.  E.  T.  B. 
nriHtit^toii,  Uie  Rev.  W.  H.  Tliomnson, 
LA.,  and  Mr.  Halford  Vaughan,  M.A. 
bey  wore  ordered  to  inquire  into  the  ad- 
ioislntiioD  of  the  school  revenues,  the 
oditiOD  of  the  foundations  and  endow- 
tots,  the  course  of  studies  pursued,  and 
K nethod) of  teaching  ftdopk'd.  Professor 
ootague  Bemanl,  U.C.L.,  waathcsocre- 
ty  of  thoConi  mission.  The  Com  mission  ers 
ttoiocd  at  th([  outset  written  answers  to 
i«tionsaiidre3Kpd  to  the  governing  bodies 
id  iMXMl-niastei-a  of  the  schools  scheduled. 
hm  they  pTTSonnlty  visited  each  school 
>d  inspect^  its  arrangementa.  Finally 
icy  took  evidence  frorn  a,  vast,  axmy  of 
ibi«!U(?s — including  even  sorae  junior 
oy» — who  coald  prpauiniibly  throw  light 
1  th«    subjeul.     Though    .Mivrlliornugh, 

Piellviihani,  Welliu^ton  College,  and  the 
ly  of  London  School  were  not  included 
1  the  order  of  reference,  the  Coniitiis- 
ouera,  finding  tliat  these  seminaries  had 
teined  »  position  entitling  them  to  be 
laked  with  the  great  puhlie  scIkioIs,  also 
instigated  their  system  of  teuoliing  from 
iIomiAtion  voluntarily  supplied,  and  re- 
crleH  on  it.  The  CooKoissioners  retom- 
■nded  t&at  gn-M  moilifioutiong  be  made 
I  tbo  eotutitntion  of  governing  bodies  of 
he  giY!*t  public  schools — ehieiiy  with  the 
bjoct  of  giving  timm  permanence  and 
lability  of  character,  and  of  protecting 
hem  ^m  the  domination  of  local  and 
Bracnul  influi-noi'ji.  They  suggested  the 
fipointhti^nt  of  some  Crown  noininoos  to 
•ch  govtuimig  body.  They  recommended 
■W  gnveruii^  hotUtubanffiownr  to  amend 


thfiir  statutes,  subject  to  the  sanction  of 
the  Crown,  to  appoint  and  dismiss  the 
heiidmoster,  who  was  to  have  the  sole 
right  of  selecting  hia  aaaiatanta.  Tho 
Commissioners  reported  in  favour  of 
adding  at  least  one  modern  language, 
Freuch  or  German,  and  one  branch  of 
natural  suieuce,  to  the  classical  curriculum 
thtju  iu  vogue.  Every  boy,  it  was  recom- 
mended, sliould  be  Eubje  ed  toau  entrance 
examination,  designed  to  t«st  his  know- 
ledge of  clasisicsando  French  or  German, 
and  boys  who  failed  tn  make  reaaonablo 
progress  were  to  be  liable  tn  dismissal. 
The  Commissioners  Uiought  that  charges 
and  fees  should  be  revisnd^the  charge  lor 
instruction  being  in  all  cases  separated 
from  the  charge^  for  hoarding  and  tor 
domestic  superinteiidence.  The  working 
of  tlie  monitorial  syalem,  aecoi'dirig  to  the 
Conimiasioners,  needed  immediate  vigi- 
lance, as  did  the  system  of  fagging.  They 
recommeudod  that  fags  should  be  released 
from  all  work  that  ought  to  be  done  by 
domestic  servants,  and  that  fagging  must 
never  be  ailowed  to  encroach  on  a  boy's 
time  for  lessons  or  for  needful  recreation. 
Holidays  too  ought,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Commissioners,  to  be  arranged  so  ttmt 
they  should  occur  at  the  same  time  in 
each  school.  As  to  the  existing  system, 
the  Commissioners  reported  that  the 
course  of  study  lacked  flexibility  and 
breailth,  that  the  schools  wore  '  too  in- 
dulgent to  idleness,"  or  struggled  inetTectu- 
ally  with  it,  and  as  a  result  that  they 
turned  '  out  a  Lirge  proportion  of  men  of 
idle  habits  and  empty  and  uncultivated 
minds,'  At  the  same  time  it  was  admitted 
that  the  schoola  had  been  for  many  years 
progressing  in  the  right  direction.  The 
manners  of  the  boys  had  improved,  and 
the  masters  had  maintained  classical 
studies  as  the  staj)le  of  an  English  uduca- 
tion,  '  a  service,'  said  tho  Commissioners, 
which  far  outw^eighed  Uie  error  of  having 
clung  to  these  sludiea  too  exclusively. 
The  report  wns  dated  February  13,  |8fi4. 
Mr.  Vuughan  dissented  from  the  recom- 
mendation that  a  m<>dern  language  should 
lie  one  of  the  subjects  included  in  tho 
entrance  examinations.  (See  Pari.  Paptn, 
18G4  [3288],  vol.  si.  p.  I.) 

On  December  28,  I8C4,a  Royal  Com- 
inisaion  was  appoint«d  to  inquire  into  the 
education  given  in  schoola  nnt  Uimc\wA\v^ 
the  Newcastle  CoTuniisKvoTi  (A  \%*>^,*>x  V") 
tho  Public  Schools  livviVtv  C<stotcC\s«i.'sr, 
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of  which  Lord  Clarewlon  wa^chiurru&ii,  in 
1S61.  The  scbptf  of  this  iuqoiry  included 
nil  HuhuuU  which  educate  children  ex- 
cludi'd  from  the  opemtion  of  the  Furlui* 
lueiitary  grant,  except  the  nine  grent 
public  schools  already  reported  on  by  tl»e 
PuWicSchooIsIiKiuiiyiVininiiiwiionof  IS6I. 
The   Commiiuiionorg  wcri-   I^rd  Tnonton 

iohairmnn).  Ixird  Stnnlpy,  l^onl  Lyttlirton, 
)r.  Hook,  Dmnof  Cliichi'jitcr,  Dr.  Templit, 
now  fiislidp  of  London,  R^^v.  A.  T. 
TI.or.>ld,  M.A.,  Sir.  T.  Dyke  AcUud,  Mr. 
Edwurd  Buiii.r<<.  Mr.  W,  E.  Forater,  Mr. 
Peter  Erie,  Q.t'.,  and  Dr.  John  Storrar. 
The  CauimisaioDera  divided  the  echooLa 
tliey  examined  into  (1)  Endowed,  (2) 
Private,  and  (3)  Proprietary.  By  En- 
liowid  Schools  they  meant  schoola  mitin. 
Uuned  whoUy  or  partly  liy  nifAns  of  a 
permanent  cliaritabli;  endowment.  The 
Utrm  J'rivatu  SfhooU  thny  liinitixl  to  such 
us  were  thi-propHrtyof  thohfad-ninsteror 
heinI-niislriBji.  The  remaining  schools, 
which  were  eitlier  the  property  of  iudi- 
vtduali  or  corporations,  who  in  some  caaes 
u])prij{>rialed  the  proHts  of  them,  and  in 
others  applied  the»e  to  the  reduction  of 
tlie  cost  of  their  own  children's  cducatioD, 
the  CommissioncTS  dcscrilxid  ns  I'roprie- 
tary  .Sc/woln.  The  uivestigations  into  the 
condition  of  the  endowments  of  these 
schools  and  into  the  education  of  girls,  n 
matter  steadily  kept  in  view  by  the  Com- 
missioners, rendered  the  int^uiry  speciiiHy 
interesting.  Assistant  Commissioners 
made  reports  on  selected  districts.  Mr. 
D.  R.  Fearon,  il.M.  Inspector  of  Schools, 
reported  on  the  metropolitan  area :  Mr.  H. 
A  Uiliiinl,  M.A.,  on  London  outside  the 
[Misljil  district ;  Mr.  C.  H.  Stanton  on 
Devon  and  Somerset ;  Mr.  T.  H,  Green, 
M.A,  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford, 
OR  StalTordsliire  and  Warwickshire  ;  Mr. 
J.  Hammond  ou  East  Anglia  ;  Mr.  Fitch, 
H.M.  Inspector  of  Schools,  on  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire  ;  Mr.  Jnme«  Bryco, 
afterwards  Uader-Sccref-ary  of  State  for 
Foreign  ^Ufairs,  on  Ivmcjuihire  ;  anrl  Mr. 
II.  M.  Bompas,  M.A,  on  Wiilea.  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold  reported  on  the  aystem 
of  education  existing  in  Frunt'c,  Oni  muny, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy.  The  Rev.  Jami-s 
Fraser,  aftiTwards  Bishop  of  Mini  cheater, 
reported  on  the  schools  of  the  United 
Btatra  and  Canada.  Buron  Mackay,  of 
the  U>ji;u€\,  nt  one  time  an  aJlaeli/  U>  the 
Dutch  Legation  in  Limdun,  reported  on 
the  schools  of  Holland.     At  tW  Vuftranuft 


of  Dr.  (now  Sir)  Lynn  Playfair,  who  j 
dreaBCd  ft  Strong  letter  on  thiisQ)ije^-(M| 
Cominianonera,   tliey  aIso    invle  in  _ 
into  his  ftsserlion  Ui^  tlie  Indastrul'l 
hiKition  at  Paris  in  I860  fumiKhtdt 
dence  of  a  decline  in  tlie  Ku^tcnoric 
cectain  branches  of  English  nianaE 
over  those  of  Other  nations  — u  diictii; 
was  due  in  Dr.  PUyfair'a  o[i)nii>a 
absence   of   technical   educatioa  in 
land.     In  fact,  the  whole  modem 
nitrut  in  fai'c>ur  of  tochnicttl  edu 
Great  Britain  ni^y  bi>  mid  to  hare  < 
ated  with  Dr.  P!i«fair'»  lctt«r 
Report  of  Lord  Taunton's   Commti 
upon  it.      The  Comniicuoners 
that  reform  must  be^n  with  the  rad 
schools,  because  unless  tlirry  were 
pellod  to  do  good  work  lJi«y  did 
harm  by  standing  in  tlie  wnj 
institutions.      Whilst  regard  wo* 
paid  to  the  wishesof  those  whohador 
ally  beiiuoiithi5d  the  endowmeul*,  the  1 
mi^onera  advised    that   this  nai 
OUfflit  "ot  to  l>e  carried  too  for,  for  I 
of  the  bftd  existing  anungvmen 
themselves  depsrtum  from  the  i 
of  the  'pious  foiuider.'     RuloSi 
Commissioners,  should  b^  romo 
suit  the  purjMse  of  ciLch  schooL 
constitutions  of  governing  bodi«s 
be  discarded  where  they  did  not  work* 
The    narrow    currioulum    of    edso 
should  be  cnlar;^.     Qnituitoas  a 
tion  should  not  be  given  indiscrimia 
where  it  was  found  to  be  lowering  I 
cliiu-acter  of  the  school,  And  with  lu( 
racter  the  stan<lard  of  its  teacbinj;. 
tuitouB  instruction  given  at  liaph 
anil  not  as  a  roward  of  merit,  so 
defeated  the  intentiona  of  tlie  i 
It  did  not  supply  opporCunitiM  (ar  | 
vliildren  of    exceptional   talent, 
gnuluiiUy  preveiitod  the  school  frot 
high  education.     Three  grades  of  : 
according  to  tlio  Coniminionen, 
be  organised  :  (I)  schools  which 
boys  up  toth6i^:eof  18  or  19;  (2}  I 
which  stopped  tjveir  tfiaehing  attlH>s0>f 
16  ;  (3)  8«)iooU  wliidi  Ktopned  it  rtH* 
agcof  1-i.     In  Uie  Srst  Eraae  GiMk  < 
admissible  in  the  clossioaJ course;    fs  I 
second  it  was  rccomim-ndi-d  tJi.it  fir 
left  out,  and  attenduu  paid  to  tvOyi 
in  the  third   to  one  tuodern  Ion-,;:: 
addition  to  iMttn.     The  school*  sbo 
reorganised  on  a  harmonious  plan,  M 1 
\.\vwA'uv&^^\.'n.t^(K  connly  might  bcr 
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wipplynaoh  other's deficiVncics.  Limits 
Duld  In- set  In  the  ffiM,  niifl  trustoesslirmM 
thvolionnnoxdiifively  from  meinboraof 
t  Churcli  of  Enjilam).  Tim  roatriction 
iniutRr(lii|iK  1.0  pcnmns  in  linly  oi-derB, 
ura^  r»[)orlR(I,  Khoitid  hi;  nlH>liElii!(l,  and 
th  it  tliH  ruin  which  iusunnul  thiil  all 
tgious  tiMohitiK  inuxt  hv  tliiit  nf  lh<>  An- 
caii  Ciiuruh.  As  for  uuilowmmiU,  thoir 
plication,  the  ComiiiisiioiiBrssuiil,  must 

regul!it«d  by  Pivrliameiit.  All  ulose 
tsd&tions,  whetliGr  in  favour  ot  tliu  ricii 
tii9  poor,  wore  stiirnitiliat^  hy  the  Cum- 
Hion  lu  evils.  The  fi\cid  galaries  and 
obnUl  tenure  of  musters  thci  ComiuiiuioD 
Niglit  xliould  Ik!  (Ioiii!  nnrny  with,  the 
.n  Uiuy  fnvtmriMl  hiding  [iiiymdnt  hy  capi' 
ion  fria,  tiiiihir  u.  giinmntwi  fur  n.  tiriic 
4t  aucb  (liiytiit-iit  would  unvcr  fii!  I  under 
jjH^jdl^  mnuul  sum.  ExhihitiriiiH,  Eitid 
pjw^iw* laai mi ni-j _  iihouUI  not  be;  (^ciiilined 

t&e  univprsitit^K,  but  hoMcrs  i>f  tliein 
ght  to  be  allowed  to  prooood  tu  Ufthnioid 
loots.  The  saiue  reconiiiiL-ndLitiuiis  in 
t  nuun  were  lu.'vde  for  ^ii-!a'  scIiouIh,  aiitl 

vas  recominended  that   they   should, 

tvcrj  case  wharo  it  wits  poasiblo,  hv 
owod  n  shafB  of  all  redistributed  or 
Itlablc  endowments.  The  cstabli&hnieiit 
boarding-houses  on  the  '  hoxtol '  or  col- 
A  tyttiota  ratlier  than  on  that  of  sepa- 
P  housos  was  niso  recommended,  thf! 
Q  haring  worked  well  at  Marlborough, 
ilayhuiy,  Wellington, and  Felstead.  On 
I  wtioh-.theConiroissionilid  notapprove 
Uu;  pstiiblixhinent  of  a.  normal  school 
Tkin  tile  nin&terN.  Mast.i^rs  so  triined 
Franct!  they  had  discovered  became 
r«  tciichi-rs  rat  ho  r  thnn  educators, 
ttns  Jiuwi'm  weri;  recoiii mended  to  bo 
isu  t«>  bwul-iiiJisU^r*  over  their  aul>ordi- 
^Oy  Slid  it  wun  pciintuc)  out  thnt  n 
v«rsal  deumnd  for  n  good  system  nf 
Bial  iuspeclioii  fsiiitml.  Small  cnduw- 
kte,  which  just  bi'yiiusu  tlipy  w(-rfiaraiill 
^wostod,  thoComtnissioncr.sBuggt'stcHl 
nl<l  bo  conaolidutwl.  Ainoug  th» 
'ere  to  IJ6  ({ivon  to  the  govuruora  wi^ru 
te  of  settliiif,'  tli«  prograuinu!  of  i«. 
lotion  &nd  of  preparing  nwrgfiniHutioii 
turn  to  be  laid  before  the  Charity  Com- 
kionprs  »nd  Pwliaiaeut  (or  their  aant- 
.  Three  Authorities,  it  was  su;-^'e>!ited, 
t]d  be  coDstitnted :  ji^overnors  for  the 
iBWQflgcmentofoaeh  school,  a  pruvin 

aothority  to  regulato  tlie  relations  of 
■ots  in  mch  district  ono  to  Niiotlior,  a 


oontrol  over  the  working  of  tho  system. 

By  Rnlnrging  tho  powers  of  the  Chnrity 
Com  mission  n  eentrul  authority  might  be 
fuund.  The  Charity  Comniission,  it  was 
said,  should  ajipnint  for  imoh  provincial 
district  an  ollicial  Commissioner  forsmon- 
diiry  education,  with  whom  six  or  eight 
uufiu-idCoraiiiissionersshouldbeasaoiriateid 
as  thu  pravincial  authority.  On  theotlinr 
hand,  it  was  to  bo  loft  to  a  distiiot,  if  it 
chose,  to  form  a  repreneututivc  buant  out 
of  chairiueii  of  boards  of  guardijiiia  and 
Crown  nominees  as  a  provinci.il  authority. 
As  for  the  goveniliig  bodies,  it  was  pointed 
out  thnt  they  wero  inotiicient  for  many 
r<!»«ous,  .im  on  g  otii  era  1 1  ijit  th  py  wrro  choSen 
by  co-opt;ition.  The  new  gnviirning  lioflies, 
it  WAS  I'lieom mended,  should  <!onxiKt  of  a 
small  number  of  the  existing  trustneit,  to 
whicft  were  lidded  trustees  elected  by  tha 
riitepayersiind  nominated  by  Ihoprovincial 
boarJ.  The  achools,  it  was  rc^commanded, 
should  be  worked  in  close  concert  with  the 
universities  by  tm^us  of  a  council  of  cx- 
nrainatioiis.  As  for  private  and  proprietary 
schools,  it  was  pointed  out  that  if  they  weru 
to  be  effective  their  fees  must  not  put  thom 
out  of  tho  reach  of  the  class  for  wliom  iha 
corresponding  public  schools  were  needed, 
nnd  they  must  be  registered  and  subjeoted 
to  tho  same  conditions  of  examination  and 
inspection  as  tho  public  schools.  The  re- 
port ia  to  lie  found  in  Pari.  Paper*,  1867- 
1858  [.'i'Jfifi],  vol.  xsviii.  pt,  i.  1.  Th« 
CommiasionRrs,  whilst  reporting  gonornUy 
til  at  the  answers  of  experts  to  their  ques- 
tions ns  to  technical  education  shewed  that 
it  wuulil  bcdesirn'jle  to  promote  tho  teac-h- 
ingof  physic/ilsciwicein  sfoond.-iry  schools, 
did  not  present  any  oliiborato  n-poi't  on 
the  iiuestioa.  (See  Part.  Paper*,  18B7 
[3S9IHJ,  vol.  xxvi.  L'Gl.) 

In  1881,  a  RoyalCommission,  consisting 
of  Mr.  (now  Sir)  liernharil  Samuel.ion, 
F.ii.S,,  Professor  (now  Sir)  Henry  Hoscoc, 
F.R.S.,  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Philip  Jlagnns, 
Messi-s.  John  Slagg,  M.P.,  Swire  Smith, 
and  William  Woodall,  M.P.,  was  appoint^il 
to  inquire  into  the  instruulion  of  the  in- 
dustrial classes  of  certain  foreign  countries 
in  t«chiucal  and  other  subjects,  and  gene- 
rally into  tlie  subject  of  technical  educa- 
tion at  home  nnd  abi'oad.  Their  lirst  re- 
port is  dated  February  17, 1882,  aud  deals 
with  technical  education  in  France.  The 
(Commissioners  spo\co'vji\.\\».\i^'cwi».\<iV  ^n« 
instruction  in  llift  use  ol  U«i\6,wV\A\\wA 


tl»l  ftulJiDntr  to  n&visiB  a  ^nnnil  j  just  boon  introducci  wU>  Yteu-Ai  •i«\\w\\- 
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tniy  school*,  Init  w^tncvl  !n  tloubt  hn  to  ttin 
vnluo  of  the  new  a{)i>n'tiiii;r«liip  HchoolK 
for  tmitiitiK  orctitiary  worktntrn,  ituch  a« 
thcixn  wliich  hnd  been  i>nt.il)lisliiid  ut  Ia 
Villetti-'  nml  Hiivru.  Till  thin  inunual 
toaaliiii^  wua  iiilroduted  into  tliL"  Fmrich 
buIiuuIb,  the  Coiuuii»iioiier!)  reported  that 
tiie  French  workmen  got  tut  UtUo  technical 
education  m  EoglishDieD.  The  (fratuitous 
OoureM  of  lectures  given  in  French  towns 
on  scientific  and  litcmiy  subjects  the  Coni' 
nis&ioners  thought  highly  valuable.  They 
spoke  with  approvnl  o£  the  excellence  of 
the  gratuitous  Art  teaching  giveu  nt  nn 
sftrly  nm  to  childreti,  nnd  continued  in 
fcdult  xchooU.  as  beneficial  to  the  French 
worlcmiin.  In  tliiK  mport  tliey  made  no 
prnflticftl  nsoomioetifliition,  uxccpt  the  in- 
troduction of  iiianuul  work  into  elementary 
■chools  (requentwl  by  children  of  the  in- 
dustrial eJitss  (Pari.  PapfTi,  1882  [o.  3171], 
voL  xxvii.  40),  The  second'  and  titml  re- 
port is  dated  April  4,  18S4,  titid  it  slated 
that  foreign  industry,  as  tasted  by  the  Paris 
Exhibition  of  1878,  had  revealed  an  unex- 
pected capacity  for  development,  la  the 
production  of  some  kinds  of  machinery 
France,  Switwrland,  and  tJerraany  were 
abreast  of  England,  In  industries  involving 
obemicnl  processes  Germany  was  ahead  of 
h«r.  This  was  also  the  case  with  respect 
to  the  conrtnicfcion  of  roofs  and  buildings 
where  accurate  mathematical  knowledge 
had  to  be  applied.  Tile  soft  woollen  fabrics 
of  Bheims  nnd  Itouboix  excelled  those  of 
Bradford,  especially  in  dyeing.  Verviers 
exported  to  Scotland  woollen  yarns  cn.rdcd 
and  spun  by  English  machines  from  South 
American  wool,  at  onp  time  bought  in 
Liverpool  und  I/)ndon,  but  uowpurcbase- 
able  in  Aiitwerfi.  Gn-iit,  however,  as  the 
progress  of  conlineiital  industry  had  Wen 
Binoe  1860, tlieCoinniisRioners reported  thn.t 
en  the  whole  the  Engli.sh  people  still  held 
their  place  at  the  bend  of  the  industrial 
world.  They  had  not  lost  it :  they  were 
only  losing  it.  The  advuntages  gained 
by  their  continental  rivals  wpre  due 
chiefly  tothesuperiority  of  foreign  manu- 
facturers, their  managers  and  their  fore- 
men, in  technical  skill,  and  in  their  sound 
knowledge  of  the  sciences  upon  which 
their  trades  depended.  Tlie  technical 
education  given  to  the  workmen  uUo  told 
on  the  competition  between  foreign  and 
English  industries. 


in  tha  Unlt«d  Kingdom  by  the  I^u 
ture  and  public  autboritics.  Tlwv  c^ 
giTBt^J  ihiit  in  every  trade  where  a  kn** 
\vi\-^v  of  Hcience  or  art  is  of  advuti|t 
it  be  made  a  condition  of  fm.^ 
imposed  on  young  persons  by  mMtan 
trailes  unions  that  thoy  shall  tokt 
to  get  that  knowledge — either  in 
attached  to  works  or  groaps  of  wotk%' 
in  such  classes  as  ntay  be  available, 
classes  to  be  partly  maintAimMl  br 
employers  and  trade  or^anisationa 
moters  of  teclinical  classes  were  orjH  " 
make  the  eniotuinents  of  tlie  teufilicnirf'  i 
ficient  to  tompt  tliem  to  eontinueibth  n 
struction  of  their  pupila  beyond  ticrrf 
mentiiry  stage,  and  group  Ui6  leadiie;* 
science  Buhjecta  in  accordance  with  Ita 
regulationsoftbe  Science  and  Art  Def*^ 
uient.  ft  was  recommended  tlMt  IM*'  c 
cal  scholarships  be  founded  in  ^emf'a^  i 
achoola,  and  that  agricultural  iwiiW  i: 
promote  and  encourage  classes  in  m^  D 
dary  or  county  schools  for  t«achiiij;  icnBc 
culture.  {Pari.  Paper*,  ISH4  [a  ' 
vol.  xxix.  p.  r.»9.)  The 
further  rocommended  the  introductio 
drawing  ns  a  nececnry  nibfcctlib 
'three  it's'  in  elciDCntary  «cbo(il> 
encouragement  by  grants,  as  for  a ' 
subject,'  of  skill  in  using  toots  for 
ing  wood  or  iron  in  elementary 
that  object  lessons  in  agriculture 
rural  schools  bo  giviMi  ;  that  tbe 
rule  that  children  under  the  nge  of 
teen  shall  not  be  allowfd  t«  work 
time  till  they  paw  thn  Fifth  Staad*rf 
eJ(ten(Jed  to  England  ;  that  School 
liavp  power  to  organtso  technical 
under  the  Science  and  Art  I>ep«i 
which  should  be  einpowefed  to 
that  the  scientific  tettchlng  vhall  be 
adapted  to  tJie  wants  of  llie 
classes  than  it  is  at  present ;  that  t 
not  be  a  r(H|uireinent  of  the 
that  fees  be  exacted  from  oTliuuia 
technical  instruction  :  that  in  »»»; 
iudii'strial  design  more  atteniioo  I* 
by  the  Bepartjoent'  than  is  the  < 
jireseiit,  to  the  applicability  of  Uie 
to  the  material  it  is  to  be  wtW^^ 
in  ;  that  training  colleges  for 
teachers  desirous  of  imparting 
eflucation  be  establiahed ;  that  local 
rities  be  empowered  to  organise  •rf 
tain  higher  technical  schools  and 
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The  Comiuissioncrs 
(Jieniforf ;  recommended  tliat,  lu-A-vm  ^qmV\  \  WiA  laMssum*  *wl  librwric*  be  opwi 
fco  toion  to  iiromote  lechmcal  «Aiiw^\.\wv\ftw.4K^a,MAft«>.>X»\a«iiS.\«oi(^ 


ROYAL  COMJnsSIOira  ON  EDtTCATTON RUf?TICATI01f 


10  Lilimrips  Act  on  tlio  cxponso  which 
U  aut!ioritic8  raay  incur  for  the  ci^ti*' 
thni<-nt  of  iDuseunisand  g.i.llorips  of  ftrt 
•boliiihc'l.      Thoy  also  .rocoramtirirfed 

ftWlition  of  the  maidmum  of  ftOO/.  na 

gmnt  which  the  Seience  nnd  Art  Do- 
tniirnt  may  iiinkp  in  iiid  of  the  croc t:ioii 
(ncal  achoulB  of  art  mill  of  inuiHums 
sonnection  with  thpni.  (Sen  Tn-.hititral 
uetttion,  liy  F.  C.  Montague,  M.A. ; 
uellACo.  (1887).) 

Id  Jauuiiry  188G  ii  Hoy ul  Commission 
I  appointed  to  inquire  into  th<>  workiiii; 
he  Elemeritiiry  Education  Act-iof  Eii^i,'- 
dknd  Wales.  The  Commissioners  were 
•d  Croea,  clininiian,  Cardinul  Maniiing, 

Duke  of  Norffilk,  Lorii  Harrowby, 
'd  Ue.iiichamp,  the  Bisliop  of  London. 
'i  Nortmi,  Sir  Frnnois  Sanford,  Mr. 
llph  ritanli^y,  Sir  John  Lubliock,  Sir 
lUiArH  Samuplson,  Rev.  Dr.  Hi^'g,  Dr. 
Iv,  Cnnon  Grp.gory,  Cnnoii  Smith,  Rnv. 

D.  C.  Morse,  Mr.  C.  H.  Ahlerson,  Dr. 
C.  Tnlhot,  Mr.  fiidni-y  Buxton,  Mr. 

E.  HtsllBr,  Mr.  Rjithbonc,  Mr.  Uenry 
liftrd,  aod  Mr.  Guorge  Sliipton.  Mr. 
Bilellii  nnd  Mr.  B.  Molloy,  M.P.,  wero 
•  iii*mlwrs.  Mr.  Mundelln  retired  on 
ii^  Mr.  Oliidatone'a  tliird  AdniinJstrn,' 
L  Mr.  Molloy  ri-Higned  lieciiusc  Lord 
i«buty'«  fiovernmt'nt  rpfusnd  to  ([nint 
ileot  Committee  to  inveatigiito  charges 
loniplicity  with  assiiBsiiiii,lioii  brought 
IDSt  him  and  severtil  Irish  luenilH-rs  by 

yiiFWj,  and  which  were  reproduced  in 
H<Mi^  of  Commons  by  Lord  Harting- 
The  constitution  of  the  Commission 
886 diflera from  tliat  of  the  Newcastle 
miisuon  in  one  iEaportant  point.  The 
vcaMie  CommisBion  was  a  body  repre- 
;iBg  the  general  public  interest  in  edu- 
on.  Ths  Commission  of  I88G.  onthe 
ir  hRnd,  represents  special  education 
VMt«,  professional  and  sectarian.  The 
its  which  th«  Commissioners  were  re- 
ttod  to  inqnire  into  were : 
].  Th«  existing  law— how  it  grpw  up; 

the  law  pr(»vjou8  to  1S70  ;  (6)  the 
■  from  l«TO  to   ISSO  ;    (r.)  the  cndea 

instructions  after  1870,  2.  The  es- 
ig  stAt^  of  ffti;**— M  to  (™)  buildings  ; 
nomlHtr  of  scholars  ;  (•■)  income  and 
Otiditum  ;  ((/)  ttalf  and  salaries  ;  ('■) 
jmuonofVolnntaryfind  Hoard kcKooIs; 

merit  tiranti  ;  (•))  sni.ill  Ei-hnnlK  ;  (/i) 
Ding  colLcKW  ;  (^)  nvftrngediiriktion  of 
Kil  life.     3.  Thi;  pmviaion  tatiiiv. — (a) 

thti  impply  of  nvhools ;  0)   for   the 


management  of  schools  ;  (c)  for  inspee- 
tioo ;  {<{)  for  suppiy  of  toaehcra  ;  («) 
training  colleges  ;  (/  )  for  regoUr  attend- 
ance of  children.  4.  This  efficiency  of 
machinery,  both  central  and  locjil :  (n)  for 
religious  and  moral  training;  (&)  secular 
instruction.  6.  Board  schools.  C.  Spe- 
cial schools  and  llieir  difficulties.  7.  Ho- 
latioiis  of  ordinary  elementary  schools  to 
other  schools.  8.  The  burden  ct  the  cost : 
(a)  On  the  central  Government ;  (h)  on 
tlie  rates  ;  (r)  on  voluntary  subacriliers  ; 
((/)  an  the  parents.  9.  .Sdjool  liliraricn 
and  museums.  10.  School  Boards.  II. 
Oriev«nee«.  12.  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education. 

The  Commissioners  had  not  concluded 
their  dolihi-rations  when  the  present  work 
went  to  the  press, 

Boyal  unitary  Academy.  •Sen  Edu- 
cation 1'i.iH  riiE  Anvr. 

Royal  IStUtary  College.  St*  Edv- 
CATri's  FO!t  1UE  Army. 

Boyal  School  of  Uines.    See  Kukaial 

SCUOOL  OF  .SciE\CK. 

Ruddiuian,  Thomas  (IC'l-lTSi),  the 

Scottish  grammarian  and  ola-ssical  critic, 
was  H,  native  of  BaiiQahire,  and  wa^  eiln- 
cated  at  Aberdeen.  After  a]iendini^  some 
time  AS  BchoollHaBter  in  Kincarditieshirc, 
h^^  repaired  in  1699  to  Edinburgh,  nnd  re- 
ceivu'd  an  appointment  in  the  AdvocatHs' 
Lilirary.  In  1714  he  brouyht  out  ins  well- 
known  HudimfiiU  of'  the  Lfttin  Ti/ni/uii, 
which  at  once  superseded  other  worlss  of 
a  similar  kind  int^otti^i  schools*.  In  1714 
he  started  as  n  publisher  and  printer  in 
oonjxmction  with  his  brother  Walter,  and 
subsequently  published  for  the  University. 
He  ue.tt  became  proprietor  of  the  CuHt- 
doniati  M/'rrui^i.  He  was  chief  lihrai-i»n 
in  tho  Advocates'  Library  from  1730  to 
1752,  in  which  latter  year  he  was  succeeded 
by  David  Hume.  Ruddiman  waa  regiirdod 
in  his  day  as  a  very  able  classical  critic, 
and  his  edition  ofLivy  was  long  spoken  of 
as  immaculate. 

KuBsia,  Edncatioii  in.  S«e  Iiaw  (Edu- 
cation-a  l). 

Russian  UaiveraitieB.    Sm  XTniter 

SITIE!*. 

Buatication.. — In  ordinary  usage  « 
person  who  lives  in  town  during  'th« 
seitson  '  is  said  to  '  rusticatj- '  in  Hie  coun- 
try when  he  goes  there.  Iloncean  under. 
graduate  who  liivs  been  'sent  inviw"  V; 
either  bis  eoWe^o  or  t\\«  Xkwvvpr^v-j  »a- 
thorities  (vice  oWuceWot  o.u4  ^JXl^c^J^>t«^  ■» 


ION  waldSS 
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said  to  have  brp-n  'rusticntw!.'  Tlii<  may 

be  for  oiio  or  mire  tornis,  or  '  for  godd.' 
The  distinction l»ptwuftn  'gone  down'  und 
'  sent  down '  it  t^mtfore  important.  At 
OnforH  a  innn '  go«s  down  '  in  llic  ordinary 
coursR  lit  unil  of  term  of  triglit  woeks,  or 
bccAuao  he   is   ill  or   has  'leave   to   go 


down ' ;    but    he  is   *  sent   down ' 
nutiistiiiicnt,   wliiob  obviously  iDUiit  oD 
fnll    us    i%n    expense   u|>on    titir 

nither  tlian  upon  tbe  ui&n  liini^ 

the  b«giiming  of  term  men  'go  up' 
th«  day  of  lueetinj. 


s 


8af&on  Walden  Trainijig  College. 
S>'r  British  asd  Fuheios  Scuool  So- 
ciety. 

Salle,  Abb£  Jean  Baptiste  de  la,  Cnnon 
of  Rheims  (who  ifiod  in  17 19),  foiindtnl  in 
FnuiL-e  ubout  tha  yeur  IfiSO  an  order 
known  under  viirioua  numes,  as,  e.g.,  the 
Fr^rfu  iyiiorimtitiH,  the  Si'hool  Brethren, 
or  Bretliren  of  the  Christdan  Doctrine. 
The  vocation  to  which  the  nieinbera  of  the 
order  devoted  theuiaelveB  was  that  of  ele- 
mentary teachers,  the  education  they  im- 
parted being  in  harmony  with  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Catholic  Church.  Tho  order 
bocame  closely  asaoriated  with  the  Jemiits, 
but  eiyoyed  sufficipnt  popularity  to  sure 
it  from  tilin  fiite  of  the  lattpr  when  they 
were  expelled  from  France  in  17fi4.  A 
decree,  dated  March  17,  I  f*07,  publicly  re- 
cognisejl  the  Frir'-n  igiwranthu  as  a  Inw- 
fui  institution.     Tlie  order  still  possesses 

nurnoTOus  schools  in  various  pnrts  of  superheated  steam  is  ftmployfld, 
France,  und,  as  a  congr^ijation  aiilorisi'e,  I  tliis  ran  only  bo  afforded  in  large 
the  body  was  not  affected  by  tlie  decree 
issued  by  M.  Jules  Ferry  in  1880,  which 
ei  vcluded  the  JesnitvS  and  other  unauthorised 
religious  societies  from  the  work  of  edu- 
ciition. 

Sanatorinm.— A  school  infirmary  or 
snniitoriiim  sliould  be  attacheil  to  nvery 
boarding-school.  It  should  preferably  !« 
in  a  sepurate  building  from  tlie  rest  of  the 
Bchool,  but  in  small  schools  where  thiH  is 
unattainable  the  top  storey  should  be  ap- 
propriated. A  perfect  sanatorium  should 
have  nurses'  rooms,  a  smalt  kitchen,  bath, 
and  water-closets,  complete  in  itself  and 
iHolate!.!  from  the  rest  of  the  school.  The 
medical  responsi  bi  li  ty  should  be  un- 
divided, one  medical  man  attending  all 
the  oases  of  sickness  in  a  school,  otherwise 
there  may  bo  clashing  of  instructions,  and 
tliUH  infection  may  spread.  Tho  proviuon 
tor  siokneiia  is  oot  complete,  especially  for 
Jtfflirlct  fever,  without  arr&na^ii'^n^ '''>'£  *-^' 


be  rooms  tor  dilliDct  coses  of  fevw,  i 
other  roomfl  in  which  doubtfal  ca«e*i 
be  watched  until  their  true  chancterl 
cornea  evident.  The  schoolmMter 
with  ndvanlage  learn  th«  u«e  of  a  din 
tlieriiiometer,  an<l  any  patient  sha 
rise  of  temjicrature  (above  99* 
should  not  bo  allowed  to  sleep  in  tli 
nion  durmitorioe  till  he  li*s  been  i 
by  a  doctor.  Certificates  sltoub 
uiatideU  from  the  guardians  or 
children  on  their  return  after  vt 
stating  that  there  has  been  no  kuomt 
posure  to  infection  for  at  least  threei 
When  a  boy  returns  to  scImo] 
such  a  certificate  he  should  be  ptanH 
ijunraTitine  ;  he  should  have  a  wnm 
strong  carbolic  soap  being  oaed.  MrfJ 
clothes  and  books  should  be 
The  best  disinfecting  apparatus  ii  Wi 
ington  Lyon's  disinfecting  oven,  in 


Baking  in  an  ardinary  oven  sadi 
as  cannot  be  washed  is  quite  ei~ 
Sandhurst.     .Sm  Education 

AjlMlf. 

Saxony,  Bd&ettion  in  (typjcal^ 
of  North  Gorniany).  ,1$^  Law  ' 
tional). 

Soandinavian  Univerdtiea  Stt 

VKRSITtr.S. 

Schmidt,  Earl  (1810  I?fl4>,a 
educationist,  was  educnt^id  at  tlie  C 
sities  of  Halle  and  Berlin,  and  faeci^l 
1S46  teacher  at  the  Gymnasium  at 
In  1863  he  wils  nominati^l  dirfctor 
tf^acbers'  Heuiiiuiry  and  school 
;it  Gotlia,  in  which  latt«r  positKin 
called  upon  to  re-organiso  tbe  tAei 
tem  of  the  duchy.     His  chief  veA 
a  general  history  of  pe<higogicB(<r(*^ 
(for  Pddagogik.  1*^62,  I  vol*.),  wliiA 
reviewed  by  Wichard  Lango  in  IPIt 


'4 
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SCHOLAKS SCHOLASTICISM 


3S7 


.  il0ffy,ftJ»l  not  psyeliology  hIoim!,  wiw 

only  Mife  and  iule(|uuW  foutuliiUon  of 

Sohniidt  WAS  a  ntuuiiuh  ndvo- 

of  pbreiiolog;^ . 

Schotan.— ^e   tenu  applii.'d    (1)   to 

OS  of  hi);fa  academic!!.!  utULuiments  ; 

to  bojs  and  girk  HibemWui;  (lublic  ele- 

Uiry  nr  nihpi'  schools ;  (3)  to  tlio  foun- 

liiij    I' i"Ta  of  endowed   acUoola  or 

I'^i^-.      Fi^iindiition  scholars  at  Oxford 

id  Cumbridj^  hnvo  theic  coiiimooa  free, 

lir  rooms  rvnt  froo,  and  oertaiD  other 

<w&iic<»;   (onintiraoa  titey   have   fixed 

ds.     Tli«y  uro  lutMllf  elected  by 

Illation, 

Scholars,  Clatsifiofttion  of.    St«  Clas- 

ICATIIJV. 

SctularsbipS  iim  ]ma--a  of  tnotic^y  (noiiie- 
giveu  ua  I'uiiiiij-ii'jn  of  tri's)  to  cn- 
promiaiii^  boyii  to  Ix^oonio  Ijettcir 
A  clever  boy  luuy  by  thc-si-  tiieiiiia 
k  his  way  from  the  lowest  primary 
■lis  to  university  honours,  lliis  has 
done,  nnd  the  'ladder  sy^it^iii '  in  duw 
>ingin  many  places.  In  some  large 
e-g.  Livcrriool,  there  is  a  'Council 
liioLtion,'  (Kiinposed  of  leading  citizens, 
1  BDooumgc  primnry  ixhicntion  by  pay- 
for  schoinrships.  Some  schools  oSer 
on  entrance  by  examination.  Clever 
firmi  expenxivo  preparatory  schools 
■mlly  g«t  those  scholarships  at  the  great 
Uic  »choolis.  Thf'n?  are  often  scholar- 
ife  cnmpitnd  for  within  the  school,  do- 
Qodetit  mainly  on  plnm  nnd  age.  If  a 
iVeiit  hus  onrtiiin  Hchonis  in  his  mind,  it  is 
Mtto write dimct  to  tlinuocrctrtry  or  head 
ftfltfir  for  infomintion  na  to  the  scholar- 
>lpa,  and  thtin  sect  thi^  school.  The-  bare 
ta  relating  to  tluttn  iiro  oftcin  found  in 
local  directory.  Hrit-f  Hunimaries  of 
ilarnhipa,  their  vn.luc,  itc,  are  given 
Caaaell's aunuJil  EdiLr.aiianal  Y'-ar-lltiok 
,),  or  in  Bitmou'n  Our  SdnmU  and  Col- 
SoBoe  old  Hcliiwls  havi!  cither  close 
iC«8choli[rsiii[iH  tn)  certain  ccillegi-H 
Oxford,  Ac,  Tlius  Eton  and  King's 
Cimbridjie,  Winchi-sUir  and  New 
Merchant  Taylors'  and  St.  John's 
Oxford,  are  couueutud.  Certain 
unties  have  sometimes  a  prafarenoe,  and 
'eUh  Modenta  have  many  such  scholar- 
lipB  at  JeauB  College,  Oxford.  Sobolar- 
tipa  are  offered  by  the  various  university 
tUieges.  Private  trust  funds  supply  some 
faolanlup8(e.g.  the  Ta«/^r*d  Stiiiferitihii/s, 
tot.  for  seven  years,  in  divinity,  law,  and 
adicine    at   Camhtiil/jv).      Vovernmr.nt 


given  raanyQuiicn'a  scholarships  In  eonneo 
lion  with  training  sfhools,  Scii-non  and  Art 
Departiucnt  (»-o  Wiiitwobth  Schoiab- 
sBIPs),  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  foi-eij{u 
colleges,  itc.  There  are  also  soholarsliip* 
to  the  itayal  Academies  for  Art  and  Music, 
to  technical  and  other  colleges.  (Ste  13i;ii- 
KAiiy  ;     Umvkksitv    Scholaksuips,  and 

UNIVKRStTV   ScilOL.MtSIlIPit  VOSt  WoMXN.) 

Scholasticism  is  the  name  applied  to 
the  system  of  medieval  thought  in  the 
dcpurtjiienta  chielly  of  logic,  niutaphytica, 
nnd  theology.  It  originated  in  the  schools 
founded  by  onler  of  Charlemagne,  nnd  ita 
:ntiin  object  was  the  reconciliation  of  tlie 
philosophy  of  Aristotle  witli  orthodox 
Uiedlogy.  The  Neoplatoniat,  Erigeua,  in 
tJie  ninth  century,  is  regai-dtid  asits  founder. 
Till  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  the 
main  subject  of  discustiiou  was  the  nature 
of  universals.  Pluto  had  held  that,  besides 
the  individual  members  of  a  class,  there 
fiad  existed  before  them  from  all  eternity 
a  universal  form  (tSia),  of  which  each  of 
thi^m  was  an  embodiment ;  so  that,  licfore 
any  individual  man  existed,  there  was  a 
universal  typo  of  man,  which  was  the 
model  on  which  each  man  was  creattnl 
{univrrmUin  ante  rem).  Aiistotle,  while 
denying  thatuniversal  forms  e.tisted  before 
or  tLpart  from  the  individual  memtiers  of  a 
class,  yfit  aHirnied  that  these  forms  existed 
in  the  individual  meraliera  (univprmlia  in 
rn).  Realism,  in  one  of  these  forms,  was 
generally  "vccepted  till  the  time  of  Uosci-l- 
linus  {d.  1)2^),  the  fnundi-r  of  nominalism, 
who  held  that  thcuniversal  had  no  existence 
either  in  things  or  in  the  mind,  but  woa  a 
mere  name  used  by  us  to  group  together 
individual  things,  which  in  themselves  hiid 
no  real  reUition  to  one  another  (jtiiiccrmi/tn 
pout  retn).  On  this  theory  be  denied  tlifl 
unity  of  God,  maintaining  that  the  tbr<« 
pei-80iis  of  the  Trinity  formed  three  scparatfl 
tj^ods,  with  no  real  relationn  to  one  another. 
This  provoked  a  vij-oroua  defence  of  tvalbm 
from  Anselm  (1033-1109),  who,  tiiking  for 
his  motto  the  worda  ^Credo  ut  hudlii/iiin, 
endeavoured  to  prove  the  harmony  of  faitli 
and  reason  in  regard  to  the  Trinity  and 
the  Incarnation.  A  modilied  realism  was 
formulated  by  WUItaui  of  Champeaux 
(1071-1131),  who,  admitting  tliat  only 
individuals  had  a  substantial  existence, 
regarded  the  universal  as  consisting  of 
those  aimilar  qualities  which  were  common 
to  all  the  mem\ii^Ta  ol  a  cWa.  *Wi\^ '  'O^wiax's 
of  imUffcriiiicc'  wa*  n.«JMili.e&  V-J  KlnAvkxi. 


( 1 079  - 1  HO),  thn  pupil  nueecudvcly  nf  Ron- 
cellinuiinnd  of  U  illiam,  nnil  thi-  fauiidcr 
at  conceptunlisin,  a  ria  mrdia  bntwMn 
noininiititmi  ■iii)  T«»li>in,  which  iMuntuns 
tluit  tbu  iiniv«nitl  «xiiU  a«  a  concefit  in 
tba  mind,  litit  not  in  Uiingt  (univtriialia 
in  menJf).  The  appliiaitiuu  of  Abelard's 
ntUonolibtic  priiicipUs  to  tlieology  caused 
his  condemnation  for  b^rcAT. 

With  the  thirteenth  century  be};nn  a 
new  period  of  scholastit^ifim,  marked  by 
greatly  wider  internals.  Abelard  and  thei 
rnrlier  schoolmen  had  acc«'ss  only  to  Pinto's 
Tini"'Ui',andtwoorthrpB  logical  tr^-atiseaof 
Ariatotle;  bot,diiringthe  twelfth  cent niy, 
the  rest  of  Aristotle's  nurviving  works  on 
login,  ethics,  psychology,  *c.,  were  trans- 
latal  mainly  from  Arabic  versions  The 
main  tiubji^  of  dispute  non-  was  tlie 
priiieiplnof  individu»ti(iti.  The  firstrt^sults 
of  tlie  application  of  the  new  knowledge 
to  thenlojiy  weru  numerous  heresies,  but 
Tliomas  AiiuiniLs(I2'_'7-74),lhe  'Angelical 
Doctor,' following  muinly  his  niarter,  Al- 
horlusMai:iius(1193-12«0),tlie'lTniv«rsal 
Doctor,'  reduced  the  whole  Aristotelian 
phi  losophy  to  a  system  seemingly  consistent 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  Church.  On  tlie 
question  of  universals  tlieir  attitude  was 
that  of  Aristotelian  rtiilisin  ;  hut  they 
maintained  that  uiiivei-sals  existed  also />»8( 
rent,  inasmuch  as  we  can  tliink  of  universals 
apart  from  their  particular  manifestations, 
nnri  anl»  rr'/ii,  as  ideas  in  the  tnind  of  OmI. 
Tliis  view  i)ecame  generally  adopted.  The 
principle  of  individuation,  that  is,  the 
thing  which  made  tlie  individual  au  indi- 
vidual, was,  nccorduig  to  Aiiuiuas,  matt«r. 
Against  this  view  his  great  opponent. 
Duns  Scotus,  the  'Subtle  Master,'  pointi^d 
tmtlhat  if  individuality  depends  on  uia,tter 
the  individuality  of  each  human  soul  must 
he  destroyed  at  death.  Scotus  held  that 
tlie  species  became  the  individual  hy  tlie 
aildilionotlIn'<|ualities  which  distinguished 
the  indii'idiial  fi-om  other  members  of  the 
same  specits.  The  freedom  of  the  will 
Aijuinas  regitnletl  as  consisting  in  the 
power  to  ohey  reason  rather  than  instinct ; 
he  held  tliat  even  God's  will  was  suhjeet  to 
reason,  and  that  God  eomnianded  what  was 
nghl  simply  liecause  it  was  right.  Scotus, 
on  the  oilier  hand,  maintained  the  most 
absolute  freinloin  of  the  will ;  to  him  free 
will  was  the  [lower  to  act  in  cither  of 
two  ways  without  any  motive.  He  held 
that  n-hat  H-as  rifjht  was  rigVit  BiTny\^  \«) 
cause  Cod  hod  willed  it, 


exact  opposite  would  have  been  i 
Ood  willed  it.     Tlie  scholastic  « 
looK  divide<l  into  Thomists  and 
but  Tiiomixui,  which    wa«    the 
Dant«,  eventaallr  bccanm  the  oScial  i 
trine  of  the  Roman  (.'bareh.     Inf 
in  Aquinas  faith  and  reason 
have   arrived    at    the    samo    can 
through   different  paths,    tho   clii 
scholasticism   was  rrachi^.       Btil 
Aquinas  abandoned  the  attiimpt,  i 
Anselm,  to  defend  soveml  dtictrini 
as  the  Trinity,  on  mtional  groamb. 
added  the  omnipotenoe of  God,tbei 
tality  of  the  soul,  and  other  dt 
the  class  of  mysteries.      Finally,  thei 
great  schoolman,  William   of  OceueJ 
1 317),  an  extreme  yoniinalist^  denied  I 
any  theological  doctrine  waa  <' 
by  reason.   Theaehooltnfln.bowevar.baii 
proved  A  theolosical  doctriite 
with  reason,  cnUed  it  A  tnysteiy.  and  i 
tinved  to  believe  it,   inasmuch  u ' 
.-Ls^umed  to  be  as  premisses,  without  i 
inination,  the  truth   Iwth    of  An* 
philosophy  and  the   Church's  <lo 
Their  neglect  of  tho  premisses  of  a 
ineut  was  seen  also   in   thtir  no 
subtle  discussions  on  sach  pointo 
Jurisdiction  of  archangels,  an<I  tli«  < 
whether  devils  can  repent,  whic 
philosophers  have  abandoned  for 
data.      In  fact,  .ignoring  the  eiaii 
their  master,  Aristotle,  the  schools 
deavoured  to  prove  ereryth  ing  bydedae 
without  examining  Uio  facta  of 
.\s  the  interest  in  natimi  incrcn3Kl,1 
defect  was  increoaingly  felt,  and 
lieginning  of  the  fifteenth  ct^ntury  i 
ticism  practically  expir«I.     Tho 
in  Bcicnoebegan  toovrrahadow  thei 
in  philosophy,  and  it  was  recoj;niMJ  I 
in  iioth  alike  induction  most  take  its  { 
side  by  side  with  di-duction. 

(Foi'  further  details   the  histo 
philosophy,  pspi-cially  titase  iiy  Ma 
Lewes,  and  Ubcrweg,  should  Iw  i 
also  Cousin's   intriKluctiofi    to 
iniiliud' AMaril,  1836  ;  Haurvau'stft* 
lU  la  pliiloaophir.  tdiolttiitiqii',  1S70; 
PooIp'b  Ilhutnitiotu of  th«  J/iatoryefi 
iliirv'il  Thimijhl,  1884.) 

Sohoal  Attendance  and  InfectisB- 

COMMUXIC.IBLE  Dlap.ASES, 

School     Attendance     Commitlc 
Rchool   att«ndanee   committees 
tit  sim^^^  xmi-  \\>Qvvi\«&'a.WLftt  the  Elonentary  Edoo- 
and  tViat.  ftift^  Iw*  «ft  "VW^  tSMwwit*  m  '\«d  Stf* 
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ct'),  U>  coinpi-]  tliH  (ittcndnnec  of  ithiWrpn 
sclioul  in  districts  in  nliicli  t.hpi-P  aiv 
Sclioul  Buardi.  Thi?  wlio!?  of  Engljind 
id  Widesia  [liviileJ  under  thpElemciitary 
iucttioQ  Act  of  l,'^70  ('Mr.  Forstcr'n 
Let')  into  efhool  diHtricta.  If  n  district 
not  enough  schuol  itccotiinnidiition  for 
the  cliUdren,  it  iiiUBt  Iiilvd  u  SchiHil 
*rd ;  iLud  it  lany  have  n  School  Boiird 
nny  rauw  if  the  ralepayerH  or  tlieir 
jixjswJittttiveB  in  Town  Coimcil  apply  ta 
le  Eiiuiaition  l>(ijjn.rtnient  for  an  orderto 
II  School  Board.  In  the  absence  of 
Rcli  a  rmiuist  there  ure  no  School  Uoards 
1  dixtricU  with  sufficient  ncconnnodntioii. 
Jntil  ItiTG  such  districts  were  V'holiy  un- 
Fuc'ted  by  the  I'duciitionaJ  legislntion  of 
J70.  hy  lf(7G  there  wjis  a  genernl  x\o- 
for  CouipuUory  ftttendnnoe  at  school 
>Uh>hout  tlie  wjuutry,  hut  the  tioveni- 
BUt  of  the  djiy  wertr  not  (irejMvred  to 
>rce  »  School  Boiird  upon  t-very  diatriot. 
leace  in  the  Act  of  187(5  Lord  Sjindon 
jrovidpd  that  in  every  school  distri ft  with* 
nt  H  ^L'hool  Board  un  Attendimve  Gi>iii- 
Utt«e  should  be  formed.  The  Attfndiince 
■Mnmittoe  in  boroughs  and  lowu  districts 
I  appointiM!  by  the  Towu  Council  or  IFrbjin 
laiiititry  lioard;  in  rural  districts  it  ia 
bpointcd  by  the  Board  of  C  Uiirdians,  tht^ 

Eibors  of  the  Comniiltee  bein;;  niem- 
of  the  appointing  body.  Tlie  Ck>iii- 
<w  t*  reappointed  every  year.  It  has 
Eitbing  to  do  with  the  schools,  or  witli 
a  provision  of  school  accommodation.  Its 
^tsitii'MX  cotiMKts  Almost  exclusively  in 
Otnpcdlingnhihlri^n  to  attend  the  voluutaiy 
cliodls,  ftir  which  purpose  it  can  demand 
C  the  iniinagers  of  tho  voluntfl.ry  schools 
Uunuwid  particulars  of  the  attendance 
fe  diildreii.  Tlie  jMtwersof  theConiniittee 
fuiupitl  uttpiidniicu  at  school  exactly 
Rpond  with  those  of  the  School  Board 
I  School  JioAitn).  Itappoints  n  chair' 
L-ftad  vioe-chiunnun,  a  vbrk,  and  at- 
SofficoTHto  look  after Ihechildrcn, 
liA  certili<ail»«  of  half-time  and  fuU- 
ne,  eiemptitin,  Ac.  It  reports  from 
to  linio  to  till!  body  which  appoints 
L  but  it  in  reHpun.iiblc  to  the  Education 
Pepartmenl,  by  whom  it  may  \»:  declared 
iiu  default,'  und  itu^mi'sndctd  if  it  neglects 
ta  duty.  Tbo  ConimittcNi  cannot  incur 
wiUiOUt  tho  winclion  of  the  body 
'  idunn  it  is  uppointed.  Tho  money  is 
1  by  rub^,  by  tbu  town  council,  urban 
Authority,  or  ovuntoera.  Tlit;  Act  of  IHTB, 
ovidiug  for  lJic>  Hppointtneat,  i>i  Atten- 


dance Committees,  did  not  render  it  incum- 
bent upon  the  eoiomiitors  to  ninke  byo- 
laws   for    compelling   childrpu  to   attends 
nclioot,  but  it  coiiferrefl    upon  the  com-i^ 
mi  ttii^x  power  to  proc?ictl  against  eniployervl 
for  employing  children  of  school  age  during 
school   hours,    and   powers   to    prosecut« 
parents  who  'habitunUy '  nejjlect  to  provide 
eloiiientary   educalion  for  their  children. 
These  new  powers  were  at  the  same  tiiiio 
conferred  upon  School  Boardu,  which  pre- 
viously could  proceed  only  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bye-laws.     But  Mr.  Mua-I 
della.'s  Act  of  1 8S0  compelled  all  Attendanca] 
Committees  and  School  Boards  to  makoi 
bye-laws  for   compulsory   attendance  «t4 
Bciinol,  and  from   that  tjme  both    School* 
iliJtirds  uinl  .\tteiidaiice  Couiniitteea  havo 
l)ecn   required   to  compe!  the  attendanco 
of  children  at  school   as  pi'ovided  in  thii 
byelnws,    and  also  iis   provided   by   Lnrd 
Sandon'a  Act  iind   by  tlie   Act  of    1880. 
The  Attendance  Committee  poEsesse.s,  idao, 
powers   aimila.r   to    those   vested    in    Ilia 
School  Boanl,  of  causing  children  to  be 
sent  to  liidufitrial  Schools  (r/.)'.)  and  of  pay- 
ing towards  the  maiutenunce  of  childiva 
therein ;  but  it  cannot  eatabliali  an  Indus- 
trial School. 

School  Boards. — The  School  Board 
system  was  institutisl  in  England  and 
Wales  by  the  Elementary  Education  Act 
of  1870,  and  in  Scotlunil  by  the  Act  of 
1872.  A  system  slightly  different  in  ma- 
chinery from  that  of  England  and  Wtilea 
was  set  up  in  tho  Isto  of  Mwi  in  It^Tl. 
Under  the  measure  of  1870,  commonly 
called  Mr.  Forator's  Act,  the  country  was 
planned  out  into  school  districts.  CitidS, 
boroughs,  towniK,  and  rural  parishes  genn- 
rally  were  made  into  single  school  districts, 
but  in  some  cases  jiarii^hes  and  hamlets 
were  grouped.  Every  one  of  tliese  school 
districts  must  provide  public  elpinentiiry 
school  accommodation  for  all  the  children 
for  whom  efficient  elementary  instruction 
wan  not  otherwise  provided.  The  dtfi- 
ciency  of  accommodation  migl  it  be  provided 
l)y  voluntary  agency ;  otherwise  the  dis- 
trict would  bw  compelled  to  elect  a  School 
Bourd,  which  would  be  re{|uired  to  make 
gotxl  the  deficiency  of  accommodation  by 
building  Board  schools.  Where  the  dis- 
tricts could  sliow  a  sufficiency  of  accom- 
modation the  election  of  a.  School  Board 
was  optional.  Boroughs  could  have  II 
School  I'loarA  in  puTs\in.vvce,  (A  ji.  -st*^  'A, 
UieTownCouucil",  vw*»^»^'*^'^'^'^'"**'*^ 
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vcttry  to  thfi  »'ffV«t  tliAt  it  wn*  f!xp«5(IiM>t 
thftt  n   SchiHi!   litmnl  ilionlcl   W-   i-li^tt-it. 

"  It  WHS  also  [irovidi'il  Idut  in  »  dUtrict 
witli  HufficiPiitsdiiioliicPDmiiioelation,  U  lli« 
iiiiLUiiKt^rs  of  11  vuluntiiry  nt'liuol  slioultl 
iiifumi  tbe  Educutiun  Xll^{)H^tItll?ut  that 
they  were  unnble  or  uiiwilliiig  to  continue 
the  ecliool,  and  ttiat  if  the  achool  were 
closed  there  would  beodeficiency  of  school 
accommodation,  the  Department  wonid  or- 
dern  School  Hoard  to  bo  elcctwl, and  would 
call  upon  the  new  Jtonrd  tfl  tiike  over  the 
itclinol  in  question  as  n  Board  school.  Of 
othi-rwiw  provide  Itnnrd  school  nccommo- 
dntion.  On  the  pitting  of  Mr.  Forst«r's 
Act,  a  RondideraWo  number  of  towns  and 
piirislwn,  without  waiting  for  an  imjuiry 
intji  tlin  jimouiil  of  their  sthnol  iicfoniiiio- 
dation,  or  for  u.u  onlcr  from  the  Di-pirt- 
nient,  reaolved  to  place  theinaelvpa  umler 
tlieSdiuuI  Board  sy!iti-m. and  inNovemlx-r, 
1870,  the  first  School  Board  elections  were 
held.  Mancheaterhad  the  first  Board  (with- 
out a  contest)  on  Novemlier  24,  and  otiier 
Boarde  elected  within  a  few  days  were  those 
of  Liverpool,  Bochdale,  Leeds,  Birming- 
ham, SlicHiehl,  Lon'lon,  Mi(l<lleslxirough, 
Boltnn,  Bootle,  Bradfoi'd,  Salford,  Nnt- 
tingham,  Congletoa,  (Juteshcad,  Stockton- 
cn-Tcos,  MaieUtone,  Bridgwater,  Hanley, 
Wolverhampton,  Coventry,  Abcrystwith, 
and  Cardigan.  A  few  of  these  districts, 
cpf  which  MancliPnter  At  the  time  was  one, 
hod  suihtricnt  voluntary  Gchool  accommo- 
dation, but  adopteil  the  School  Board 
xyatem  mainly  for  the  sake  of  the  puwi-r 
to  coRiiM-l  cliililren  t()  attfiid  school,  which 
could  not  at  that  limi!  It«  had  without  a 
School  Bcjui'd.  School  BoiLrds  did  not 
be^iu  to  Ije  fonimd  under  a,  conipulsoty 
order  from  tln!  Education  Dcpiirtmcnt 
until  many  niontliH  lutiir ;  but  thti  London 
i  oh  Mil  Board  was  clectiMl  hy  compulsion, 
under  a  section  of  the  Act  re<|utnng  that 
Hoard  to  be  formed  forthwith.  (Sne 
IjONIion  ScitooL  Board.)  Witliin  the 
first  six  months  of  the  parsing  of  the  Act 
thcrp  were  altout  two  hundred  School 
Hoards  in  l^ngland  and  Walea;  at  Michael- 
mas, If^S",  there  wore  2,235,  covering  a 
population  of  about  16,200,000,  leaving 
shout  9,500,000  outsid«  tlio  operation  of 
tho  School  Ikiard  inrstcni.  In  the  next 
nix  months,  to  April,  I8KH,  eight  new 
HnardR  were  elected  in  «mall  districts. 
Fi^in  IS'O  to  18150  no  diKtrict  wa«  under 
the  obligaiion  to  put  it*eli  Mn^er  i\\b  \a.'« 
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from  1870  to  1876  trea  th«  Sobool 
which  bad  ttmde  by«-law8  for  ooki[ 
attcndiincc  were  nol  bound  to  enforoe 
hyc-kw^  The  Act  of  I8il),  c«ll«d  ■ 
Saiidon's  Act,'  prescribed  that  bfe- 
muat  be  enforced,  and  set  up  a  nev  i 
rity  called  the  School  At.ti?ndan<* 
mittee  (^.v.)  to  he  elccttid  in  all  school 
tricts  vritJiout  School  Beards,  and  i 
Atten<lftnco  CommittiHis  hod  Uin  (opti' 
power  to  male*  bye-laws,  which  mtM 
enforced.  Thn  Act  of  IfWO,  called  ' 
Mundella's  Act,  tvcjuircd  all  8«hool 
and  Attendance  Conimittucs  to  moke  b 
laws  for  compelling  parents  to  cau«e 
children  to  attend  school,  aud  mti  com 
Bory  attendance  wita  made  univeneU. 
school  districts  of  less  tbaa  live  tin 
inlialiitJLntstlie  School  Board  oonsiats of 
memliers;  up  to  twenty  thouaaml  popdf 
tion,  seven  memhers ;  up  bo  forty  tfaotun^ 
tuDo  members;  nptosoveDly-ttvethoiiHiii 
eleven  members;  up  to  one  hundred  thna- 
sand,  thirteen  mem  ben ;  above  tb^ 
latiou,  fifteen  mcmbere,  oxecpting 
whidi  is  specially  prnviditd  for. 
School  Boards  aie  olocted  by  the  rat«]M; 
onco  in  three  years.  Thn  voting  is  oo 
cumulative  plan,  each  elector  having 
many  votes  as  there  are  members  to  }» 
elected,  with  the  privilege  o€  distribatiii| 
the  votes  among  the  condidativ  ashe  thiiikt 
tit.  Any  man  or  woman  twcn^-oneyrui 
of  age  niay  I>e  a  candidnte.  At  the  6ni 
meeting  of  the  School  Board  aftnr  >  6nt 
election,  and  at  the  first  nicnting  afttf 
each  triennial  dtctjon,  a  duunaati  and 
vicc-chnirman  must  be  eleGt«<l,  and  Ihstt 
proceedings  must  be  reported  to  tlie  Btir 
cation  Department  at  WbitehalL  Tit 
foremost  duty  of  the  Sdiool  BcArd  ilU 
Gcc  that  Uiere  is  public  elementary  schotl 
accommodation  tor  all  the  children  of  tia 
district  between  the  ages  of  three  sJ 
eighteen  for  whom  insiructioii  in  pnUii 
elementary  education  is  needed,  nafcnf 
good  any  deficiency  of  (tooommodatkn  If 
establisbtng  Board  Schools.  The 
great  duty  of  the  Board  is  to  soctm 
attendance  at  school  of  all  the  chi 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  fowMit 
subject  to  certain  exemptions.  A  8oW 
Board  clerk  must  be  appointed,  nmi  » 
treiuurer.  Tbe«e  may  be  paid  officeit.* 
they  may  be  nenbMrs  ol  the  Board,  " 
which  case  they  cannot  be  paid.  Ptoriaf 
, »  »,\%cj  \\\tAe,  for  the  appointment  of  »«<• 
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mark  «f^^^K:th<!  chiMren  of  the 

icl  to  >jMIWi()<>1'       7Ii(;    iimrii 
\y  Ik-ki"*  it*  work  by  inuktng  ii  cfUBUs 
llie  vliild  jiiipulutiuu  of  ite  (listric:t.     Of 
iha  tvt&l  uuiuber  of  oliiWreri,  tlin  propor- 
ioo   that  ret|uirea   eduL-utioii    in    pultlk' 
ilem^ntary  Bohools   varieii,  iu  »  Umit^il 
legree,  accordinj-  to  Ike  ciroumstaucea  of 
lie  population  ',  but  as  a,  geuerul  rule  the 
innbcQ'  of  children  for  whom  public  ele- 
iDcntAry  schools  musl  be  provided  is  about 
Diw  sixth  of  tho  entire  population.     The 
tdioaU  must  bo  'eRident  »nd  suitable.' 
An  iMcowiof  oocommodation  in  one  part  of 
Im  town  or  Hintrict  must  not  be  innde  to 
Mlanc«!  a  deficiency  in  another  (|ijttrt*r. 
rhb  dislnjiOR  fnun  thft  lionies  of  tlie  chil- 
drdtt  muittbe  t<iken  into  considemtion.  An 
ftUowatice  ia  tnodo  for  tho  ai^doinniodiition 
Id,  private  schools,  unlHsji  th»  suIi<)u!b  and 
he  instructioci  aro  very  iiiufliciont.     The 
Bcbool  Board  htu  no  {lowertuclusi- private 
•ebools,  howe\-er    inefficient,  or  to   iilaiat 
Upon  the  keeping  of  8,tt«nd)iii(.'e  registdrii 
tJiereiii,  or  to  require  the  oo*opei-ation  of 
private  school   keepcre  in   the   work   of 
pecuring  regular  attendance.     But  if  there 
reuon  to  bpliev^  that  the  private  school 
tax  nnsuitAbic  place  for  the  assembly  of 
diildrcn,  or  that  the  teaL-hiiig  ia  iuetFiciejit, 
tiie    parent    caii    be  firoset-uted   for  not 
causing  his  child  to  receive  elUcient  ele- 
nentarj-  insti-uctlon,  and  it  rests  with  the 
MTCtit  ti>  pro^c  to  tho  magistrates  that 
lis  cliild    in   under  trfficicnt    elementary 
mtruction.  And  though  tbeprivntcschool 
tony  be  i?Hic-i<<nt,  if  the   Ifoanl's  officers 
diBoovLT   that    thn   child's   Bttendance   is 
nq^Ittr,  Iho  |>iiri-iit  ciin  be  prosecuted. 
ITdnntary  schooU  in  rect- ijit  of  a.  Govern- 
ment ;iraiit— i.e.  C'liureh  of  England  schools, 
British  achoola,  Wiislcjan,  Hoiunn  Catholic, 
A<^,  — are  (ully  c'ounti^d  in  arriving  at  anes- 
tiniute  of  till-  BoanI  Si^liKol  ncconitnodation 
TMjuired-     But  if  the  voluntjirv  school  fees 
4re  too  hijjh  for  Kome  of  the  cliiidren,  and 
in  >ome  ouaes  U  tlicrv  is  anylliing  in  tho 
aehool  which  UauU  to  prevent  the  sejits 
InKD  beinj;  all  liUed,  the  iiccomniodation 
n  bekl  to  be 'unsuituble.'    For  pxiimple, 
it  Um  only  school  pliu^oK  nvailithli!  for  a 
ininber  of  Prol«stuiit  childnm  were  in  a 
Konon  Catholic  aultool,  and  if  there  ap- 
Iwrtd  to  bo  a  reluotance  on  tho  port  of 
tiw  parents  to  send  their  ohildroii  to  kucIi 
•ehool,  the  School  Board  would  Im  called 
'y^n  to  provide  aecoiiijuoiliition  for  thiw*? 
**^«irni.    TbeSK-iool  Board  hat  nopower 


to  entfr  voluntary  schools,  or  in  any  way 
to  intprfure  witli  the  management  of  thi-tn  ; 
but  it  can  demand  from  tlie  voluntary 
school  n^gidar  returns  of  the  attendance  of 
children,  ami  evidence  of  irregular  attend- 
ance or  absence.  It  is  also  the  duty  of  tlio 
Sehool  Board  to  report  to  the  Edueation 
Deportment  any  cases  nhicli  are  brouj,'ht 
under  ita  atti-ntion  of  uhildreu  being  itu- 
properiy  excluded  froni,  or  refused  a(lmi8. 
sion  into,  a  voluntary  school;  for  public 
elementary  schools  (i.e.  elementary  schools 
receiving  Uovernment  grants)  are  not  per- 
mitted to  exclude  childi-on  except  on  '  rea- 
sonable grounds' — of  which  the  Education 
Departnient  ia  tlie  jvKlge.  The  penalty 
for  improperly  excluding  children  is  for- 
feiture of  the  grant.  Wlien  there  is  n 
suilioiency  of  efficient  and  suitable  aeeom- 
inoilation  in  a  School  lioard  Distriet,  th« 
sole  business  of  the  Sohool  Board  h  to  seo 
that  all  tli«  children  attend  aidiool.  Iji 
th^  ease  of  a  deficiency  of  accommodation 
the  Board  proceeds  to  provide  Board 
schoola.  If  tliere  is  a  difficulty  iu  procuring 
ground  on  which  to  build  a  school,  tho 
Board  may  take  a  site  compulsorily,  under 
tho  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  To 
moot  the  cost  of  sito  and  school -building, 
tlie  Board  bori'ows  money  on  the  security 
of  tho  i-ales— gonoi-ally,  but  not  always,  of 
tho  Public  Worka  Loan  Commissioner^ 
the  loan  to  l>e  paid  off,  principal  and  in- 
tei'ost,  in  fifty  yeai's.  The  loan  is  sulyect 
to  the  sanction  of  tlio  Education  Depart- 
ment; tho  school  plans  must  also  bo 
approved  by  the  Department ;  and  their 
loiflships  of  the  Dcpai-tment  must  be  sitis- 
fied  as  to  the  numljcr  of  children  requir- 
ing accommodation.  There  must  be  in  tho 
school,  at  least,  ten  square  feet,  and  one 
hundred  cubic  feet,  of  space  for  each 
child.  The  teachers  are  appointed  by  the 
Scliool  Board.  The  head  teacher  must 
hold  a  ccrtilicato  of  qualitication,  granted 
by  the  Department,  and  thexe  are  full 
and  elaborate  regulations  laid  down  by 
the  Department  as  to  the  number  of  chil- 
dren who  may  Iw  under  the  control  of 
eivch certificated  teacher  (9.U.).  ThuBoard 
may  manngo  tho  school,  or  may  appoint 
unpaid  managers  not  necessarily  uiem hen 
of  the  Board.  Tho  work  of  the  schools 
is  to  a  largo  extent  regulated  by  llie  '  Code' 
(7.  v.),  which  is  a  body  of  rcgulatiuna  Uaued 
by  the  Education  De^artuieut,  tuvuH^ 
more  or  \ee»  every  ^uot,  ^Tcacr^Mi?,  ^* 
conditioos  \mdcr  vi'huAi  ti^ft  ^iweminwiA. 
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gruit  {q.v.)  U  paid  towards  tlie  m^Dton- 
ancit  pf  tho  ac^ooL  Buui-d  auhooU  Mid 
voluntary  sohoola  are  treuUd  exuctly  alike 
uiidi^r  lhi>  Gxlc  ii«r  Majt^aty'a  lii&pectors 
from  the  BducntioD  Deparliueut  vi^t  th« 
■dioola  from  time  to  time  to  examine  tho 
children  tind  inspect  the  work  genemlly, 
and  th«  amount  of  the  grant  depends 
upon  their  report  to  Whitehall.  Therfiisa 
gfFuit  per  hciid  for  the  average  attendance, 
a  'merit  gtuiit'  for  the  school  nx.n  whole, 
and  gmnls  [x-r  liuiid  for  the  children  for 
prissiii^  ill  'ek-meiit»ry  HuhjoctK,'  in  'class 
Eubjec-tn,'  and  in  'npiicitiu  Hulijects.'  The 
tilenieiitary  subjectx  arc  raiding,  writiu^ 
aud  arithmetic— tJifcw?,  and  iieedle-work 
for  girls,  are  eompulsory.  Class  suhjetts 
ftiid  specific  subjectH  are  tau;;lit,  or  not,  at 
the  option  of  tlie  iiiaiiafjerB.  The  recog- 
nised class  subjects  are  dinging,  English, 
geography,  elccnen  tary  science,  and  history, 
with  newilewoi'k  for  girls.  Specific subjeuts, 
tAlcon  by  children  in  the  upper  classes 
individiiiiily,  are  algebra,  monsaTBtioD,  me- 
chniiic-s,  line  I  id,  physiology,  Latin,  EVench, 
Ac.  There  are  grants  also  for  instructing 
and  tmiiiiiig  pupil- teachers.  The  average 
grant  per  child  in  the  schools  is  a  litUe 
under  twenty  shillings. 

TlinTB  ore  three  sources  of  income  for 
School  Boards,  viz.  the  Government  grant, 
the  children's  fees,  iind  the  rates.  Whiit- 
Bver  deticicncy  there  is  after  counting  the 
grunt  and  the  childrr'n's  fees  is  modu  up 
from  tho  school  rute,  niul  upon  the  school 
nite  fall  the  esbililjnhincnt  and  lulmtiii- 
atrative  expenses  of  the  School  liuard,  the 
imjiiicnt  of  interest  luid  imtliilmenta  of  the 
princi|>u.l  of  loans,  an<l  all  other  expeuees 
whali*vL-r,  The  School  Hoard  iiiakea  an 
eiiliiuute  at  the  beginning  of  thi-  year  of 
the  amount  that  will  be  required  from  tlie 
ratepayers,  anil  bunds  a  precept  for  the 
amouiit  required  ti>  th(i  niting  authority. 
and  it  is  the  bustiieaa  of  the  lutiug  au- 
thority, without  eierciaiux  any  judgment 
or  control  over  this  omotint,  to  collect  the 
money  from  the  ratepayers  and  pay  it  to 
the  School  Board.  The  School  Board's 
accounts  of  income  and  expenditure  are 
audited  from  time  to  time  by  auditors 
sent  by  the  Local  Qovernment  Board, 
and  if  any  items  of  expenditure  are  not 
legal  there  is  a  surcharge  to  that  amount 
U)>oti  the  meml>ors  of  the  School  Hoard 
petHonally.  The  surcharge  is  subject  to 
un  ajipeiil  to  the  local  Government  UowA. 


by  the  School   Boards  in   KngUnd 
Wales  in  Iti-Sfi  was  Vi4^,ir>i!</.  ;  tlw 
paid  to  the  Boards  in  th«  ahsM  of 
toBoardschools,  l,151,00OJL   lituij 
millions  sterling  was  ipcnt  JDniaiiit 
of  Boanl  schools. 

Chihiroii'fl  />t«  in  public  di 
schools  must  tvotosoM^d  ninKpenoeai 
More  than  half  tho  children  in  public  ek- 
mentary  schools  pay  lt»ia  than  IhrRcpcfice 
B  wei'k  ;  but  a  wry  aioall  proportion  ftj 
sixpence  and  upwiuda.  An  a  gvnend  nls 
tmm  in  Board  schools  are  low<!r  tbuiin 
Toluntary  scboola.  The  scale  ol  fetd  in 
Board  Rohook  must  be  aancUonwl  \iy  tl« 
Department ;  tho  fe«E  in  voluntary  acbeolt 
are  not  subject  to  tbe  jadgmeiit  of  Uw 
DepartmenL  It  has  been  ruled  by  iht 
Ui^'h  Court  of  Justice  that  schooi-fM 
should  be  paid  for  tho  week  at  the  te- 
giniiing  of  the  we^lf.  If  tlio  fee  is  Mt 
paid  on  the  Monday  morning  tbe  fhM 
may  bo  refused  udmissioit  luid  tho  parBst 
may  he  prosiecuted  ami  convictod  for  ne- 
glecting to  cause  his  child  to  attend  acbool ; 
but  if  the  child  is  admitted  without  p«- 
payment  of  tlie  fee  there  xa  no  mauuof 
recovering  the  fee  by  legal  prooMs.  If  tlw 
parent  proves  that  he  ift  uuaUe,  bj  naaca 
of  poverty,  to  ]>ay  llie  fee  at  a  Board  scIiimI 
the  School  Board  may  'remit'  tlu!  fee. 
The  School  Board  is  not  oompr^lbxl  U 
remit ;  but  if  tliere  is  no  retnuuion,  aiti 
tbe  fee  is  not  paid  by  Otb  Boor  Lav  Guar- 
dians, and  it  the  parent  can  aatiaty  a  ins- 
gislrate  that  be  is  too  poor  to  pay  the  It^ 
tbe  Board  caiuidt  compel  the  parent  tosend 
tbe  child  to  school  In  such  «  ease  tk 
Department  would  call  the  Scliool  Board 
to  account  for  not  securing  the  atteiidaac* 
of  tho  children,  and  tho  Bo«rd  might  to 
declared  to  be  '  in  default.'  luid  be  M|Mr 
seded  by  persons  appoint^td  by  the  De|iaft- 
ment  to  form  a  School  Board  and  to  I'an; 
on  tLework.  In  like  manner  if  the  Schoil 
Board  fail  to  provide  sufhcient  wcbal 
accommodation  it  mav  l>c  declared  'iml^ 
fault 'and  be  superseded.  I^uvuta  itnaUi 
to  pay  school -fves  may  also  B^tpljr  to  *^ 
Poor  Law  U  uardians  for  payment,  and  it  it 
tho  duty  of  the  Guardians  fci)  paychiUrw'f 
school-fees  in  cast*  of  poverty,  whet&tf 
in  Board  schools  (if  thu  School  Boar^^ 
not  i-emit)  or  in  voluntjiry  .ic'  oois.  ^^l"^ 
tary  schools  may  lie  rx)nvertcd  into 
schools  by  transfer  from  tbe  mannfim 
XbQVolunturv  schools  totbn  School 


Tbo  toU\  niuouut  drawn  troni  the  Tate*\\yjia'i\>»i*ipv<«wcuX^WLVflfii;t  to  theaaPl 
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tirmoft.IirPrriirtinpnt.  Transferred  school  a 
■Tp  ill  nil  rcijircts  in  the  position  of  Hoard 
achoolx.  O«nipiilsory  ntton(i«iic(?  at  scliool 
w  [irfividcd  for  hv  hyp-liiivg  nrndfi  by  tho 
Hdinol  [Iniircl  ill  nt^wprrinncp  with  tbc  74th 
•uctioii  of  Ihc!  Art  of  1K70. 

Under  tin!  lij'p  Iilwn  rJiildmi  lietween 
tbe  agts  of  5  mid  III  inunt  attrni)  school, 
Sal>jeut  tooprtainpjicnijitionii,  or  Iw 'under 
cfflcinit  iiialruclioii  in  wunc  otiicr  ninnncr.' 
Up  to  thesfiP  of  10  there  ik  no  iMcenijitiou. 
Betw€«ii  tlie  fLgee  of  10  and  13  children 
ftre  usofilly  oxenipt^d  under  tliu  bye-laws, 
half  time  on  pa8!>iii{^  n,  certiiin  standard  of 
*Ji  ami  nation,  m\A  j'irft  tiw^  uti  paasiiLg  a 
certain  higher  standard.  Tlie  standards 
of  picmption  are  to  some  extent  witliJii 
thn  option  of  tho  Scliool  lioard,  and  they 
vary  in  diHVrcnt  districts.  It  is  the  rule 
of  tlw-  Di'pii-tinent,  nnd  grnprally  provided 
in  tho  l.yn-lnws,  that  a.  child  shii.ll  not  bo 
ttntitW  to  haJf-timo  cxrniption  from  at- 
teitdauce  at  solmol,  (ivcn  on  passing  the 
||j>ecit!«I  Btii.inliJ.rd,  unless  tln-ni  is  n  ne- 
LJIMiity  for  its  pmiitoynicnt  in  conseqiiPUCH 
of  Ui«  povi-rty  of  tlie  puront.  In  uddition 
to  th«*f  rulpd  of  conipuls*)ry  uttundance 
under  the  byt-kws,  thi-ru  in,  iindor  Lord 
Sttudon's  Act  of  1 1^76,  compulsory  atttin- 
daiioe  for  L-hiUln-n  lietwupn  the  ages  of  13 
Wid  H,  uiiltas  thp_v  have  pa-ised  the  fourtli 
■taiidard.  Tht?  n-rnedy  for  n».'glfi:t  on  the 
part  of  the  iiari'iit  to  cuusu  his  child  to 
att<>n<I  school  in  iitcord.ince  with  tin.-  pro- 
visions of  tlie  bye-laws  and  the  Acis  is 
that  lie  shall  be  sunnncnit'd  by  the  School 
Board  to  answi-r  for  the  offence  before  tin; 
magistrates,  anil  on  conviction  the  fine, 
including  costs,  nmat  not  esfeed  live  sliil- 
lings  for  each  oflence,  witli  proportionate 
imprisoniDent  iti  default  of  payment  of 
tbo  fin«.  Since  the  pafaing  of  t)ie  Suiu- 
itmry.Iurisdiction  Act  in  1879  defendants 
in  thfJW  cases  have  not  usually  been  eoiu- 
mittryJ  to  prison  until  aftei-  the  failure  to 
rcooviT  the  fine  by  distreHs ;  but  the  de- 
fendant mtut  pay  the  costs  of  the  diBli«ss 
in  addition  to  the  fine  and  costs  oti  the 
hearing.  The  defendant  may  plead  a 
*rf««!nfthle  excuse'  for  not  causing  his 
child  to  att<tnd  school.  The  reasonable 
tsxcaw*  niontioned  in  the  Act  are,  that 
thn  child  is  under  efficient  instruction  in 
SonM)  othnr  manner;  that  tho  child  hajs 
besa  prevented  from  attending  school  by 
rickncss,  or  any  unavoidai>le  cause  ;  that 
th*'re  is  no  p»l>Hc  elemcnt.'U'y  school  open 
whicb  tho  ehihl  c»n  attend  wi'tJitn  such 


distance,  not  exceeding  three  miles,  mea- 
sured according  to  the  nearest  road,  from 
the  residence  of  such  child,  llul  there 
may  l*  other  reajwinable  excuses,  of  which 
the  Scliool  Board,  and  afterwanis  the 
mapfitratcs,  ni09t  he  the  judge-s,  and  tho 
magistratris'  decision  on  the  point  is  suli- 
ject  to  appe-al  to  the  High  Court  of  Juslici*. 
Besides  the  penalty  against  the  parent 
tb»«  is  a  penalty  ogiunst  the  employer 
who  employs  a  child  who  ought  to  be  at 
school,  the  line  iti  this  case  not  eiceediiig 
forty  sliillinsa.  The  parent  who  employs 
Iiis  own  child  is  liable  to  be  prosecuted 
for  uidawful  employment.  Besides  carry- 
ing on  BoBi'd  schools  the  School  Board 
may  establish  Industrial  and  Day-indus- 
trial Schools  (y.c.)  for  neglected  children, 
or  pay  towards  the  maintenance  of  children 
in  voluntary  industrial  schools,  and  may 
take  proceeflings  liefore  the  mngiatrfttea 
for  causing  children  to  be  sent  to  Indus- 
trinl  schools.  Some  Boards  hft^'e  eitii- 
blished  'Truant  Schools' (17. ir.},  where  chil- 
dren are  reclaimed  ftom  vagrant  habits  in 
ij,  more  tenipomry  manner  than  iji  the  eaaO 
of  industrial  schools.   (Sn-  SciiooL  Attks- 

DANCE  COMMI'ITF.K.) 

School  Buildings.  .Ste  Architbcturk 

of'Sc'hoolh. 

School  Fnrniture.    Sue  Furniturb. 

School  Managferaent. — I.  Exivrwd. — 
In  tlie  phruseolt-Ky  of  the  Elementary 
Mducation  Acta  and  of  the  Code,  school 
maniigenient  is  the  function  of  the  body 
of  men,  whether  tlie  legal  trustees  or  not, 
who  are  reapoiiEilile  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Education  Department  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  fabric  and  the  machinery  of  a 
public  elementary  school,  In  this  sense 
the  *  managers'  correspond  to  the  'gover- 
nors' or  *  trustees'  of  an  endowed  school. 
School  Boanis  are  the  managers  of  all 
schools  provided  by  them,  but  by  a  special 
provision  of  the  Education  Act  of  1S70, 
which  has  l>een  taken  advantage  of  by 
some  Hoards,  notably  by  those  of  London 
and  Liverpool,  they  may  delegate  the-se 
functions,  with  or  without  conditions  op 
re-strictiona,  to  a  body  of  manngers  ap- 
pointed by  them, consisting  of  not  loss  than 
three  persons.  Usually  a  portion  only  of 
the  duties  of  management  is  nssigiieti  to 
such  mani^ws.  It  is  the  practice  of  tho 
larger  School  Boards  to  exercise  the  whole, 
or  the  undelegated  pact,of  tWAT<^vi.\it^j.tTOa. 
as  man»geT&t\iTCivn^a.WtV(!i^-\nwA3i;wivsv'''ns.. 
Committee,  wtiidi  sees  U>  ^Vc  ^arrjW't'cKiS. 
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of  till)  rpfrtilfttiorm  nanctiotKHl  hy  thn  BonrH 

for  till!  iiinniiijiniviit  of  itji  whool*,  iind 

Erriodk-jtllj'  ivjuirUi  it*  procociliug*  Ui  tho 
oard  fur  itpjiL'uva.). 
School  iuiLua;;(!iueiit  In  this  iwnU!  hiu 
become  of  kw  yetm,  uwiug  to  tliu  enor- 
mous oxtiCusioii  of  popular  L'tluL-uLioii,  v. 
task  of  grent  coiupl(jx.ity  and  ileUiil,  for 
tlic  ofliictivp  discharge  of  wlufli  la.r^  dv- 
iiihikU  iiro  made  on  the  time,  jud^iueuit, 
nnd  tirnctinul  knowledge  of  the  ladies  aud 
giuitli!iii<:n  pntrust«l  with  tho  work.  How- 
evnr,  tin:  pxpurience  of  School  Boards  siDce 
the  framiutj;  of  the  Education  Act  hiu  nc- 
i:uiuulut«d  to  n  drgrue  which  hiis  r<tndered 
it  poiiiiiblo  to  lay  down  with  aouie  detinit«- 
iiess  the  dutina  of  adiaol  DDLnagemetit 
which  would  £itl!  witliin  tlie  proviiifo  of 
the  matiagers  without  unduly  iind  injuri- 
ously interfering  witli  Uie  infcernixl  waw- 
agement  of  the  itchool,  whiuli  is  the  natural 
provJDce  of  the  head  teacher,  or  with  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Doard,  wliicli,  as  pay- 
master i-e.:ponsil>le  to  tlie  ratepayers  aud 
to  the  Educfttion  Depcirtment,  must  re- 
tain its  legal  authority  over  all  action  in- 
volvinga  new  principle  or  a  hitherto  un- 
sanctionwl  exjmnditure.  When  tho  liours 
and  aubjdols  of  instruction,  the  amount  and 
nature  of  religious  teaching,  the  nature 
and  strength  of  tlie  teaching  staff,  the 
Bchool  fw»,  and  t!ip  scale  of  salaries  have 
heen  dttcrmiued  by  the  Board,  the  chief 
dutios  of  the  school -ID an agomcnt  commit- 
tee will  consist  in  selpctiiig  and  recom- 
mending to  the  Board  the  teacht^rs  for  ap- 
poiutinetit  or  promotion,  in  securing  the 
efficient  instruction  of  the  pupil- teachers, 
in  dealing  with  nil  mutters  arising  out  of 
H.M.  s  Inspector's  report,  in  making  rogu- 
latioiis  for  thi!  adniiasion  of  scholars,  and 
for  the  keeping  of  registors,  stock  and 
stores  accounts,  ic,  in  laying  down  the 
nietltods  of  enforcing  disci plinepermlsailile 
to  head  and  assistant  teachers,  in  approv- 
ing time- tables  and  t«xt-lx>oks,  and  llnally 
in  Blueing,  either  personally  or  \>y  inspec' 
tors  and  other  ofHcials,  that  the  Board's 
regulations  are  duly  observed,  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  school  maintained.  All 
complaints  of  infringement  of  tlie  regula- 
tions of  abuse  of  authority,  of  neglect  of 
duties  would  be  reported  in  the  lin^t  in- 
stftiico  to  the  committee,  and  either  dealt 
with  summarily  or  taken  to  the  Boanl  for 
adjudication,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  chariie  and  this  limit  ol  l\i6  ^o^ws 
entrusted  to  tho  committee 


In  the  case  of  tecondaty  idiOQl^ 
amount  of  school  mani^ceiaeat  tt: 
by  the  governing  boditaisof  tttnotih  tuwi 
limited  ext«nt  tli:ui  in  the  oaae  o(  |iri- 
maryschoub.  Tlits  has  oome  about  Uigeljr 
from  long-established  once,  which  bun- 
cognised  Uie  almost  absolute  rule  of  liw 
head  master  of  a  public  schooL  But  (b 
amount  has  b«en  tiius  limited  recently  by 
the  action  of  the  Public  and  En<lo«nl 
Schools  CommisEionm  and  tho  Charity 
Commis^ioiiBrs,  wtio  in  their  KhciDca  tor 
the  management  of  endowed  NchooU  hav* 
legislated  on  the  prittciplo  thut,  a«  botwMfl 
the  governors  and  tlie  bead  nuut«r,  the 
latter  should  have  a  fall  share  ot  nnfoa- 
sibitity  and  tlienrforu  au  atiipln  «hanof 
power. 

The  functioaa  of  school  raanafCQnwnt 
devolving  upon  govemiug  liodies  under 
the  schemes  of  the  Charity  CoinmiasioMW 
are:  (1)  The  snpervisiou  and  control  <f 
tlie  income,  expenditure,  and  property  oi 
the  foundation,  subject  in  certain  cue*  In 
thu  supreme  control  of  the  Commiasioticn; 
(2)  the  erection,  eninrgeraent,  or  altm- 
tion  of  gchool  buildings,  Bubject  to  tks 
consent  of  the  Commisstomn ;  (3)  tte 
framing  of  r^ulationa  for  retigioiu  is- 
struction,  subject  to  the  scholar's  right  tf 
eieniption;  (4)  tho  appointment  and  di*- 
miGsal  of  he-od  masto.rs  and  mietrNMSi 
(ri)  the  fixing  thn  number  suid  romitiwtv 
tion  of  the  teaching  stnlF;  (6)  the  deUf' 
miiuition  of  the  ijualilicatioRs  and  tenn* 
of  a|>pointment  of  the  slalT;  ^7)  th«  powtr 
to  prescrilje  the  general  sutij<«tjt  of  m- 
struction,  tlie  relative  pruniincnou  ud 
value  to  be  given  to  each  group  of  snb- 
jeota,  and  tlie  urganisation  <4  U>e  difPerHA 
departments  and  subjects  of  ctudy,  tb« 
division  of  the  year  into  tenns  and  vm» 
tioiis,  and  the  number  of  school  hounia 
each  week  and  of  holitlays  to  be  given  in 
each  term,  the  genei-al  supervision  of  tU 
the  school  buddings  and arrang«o>eiiU;b>> 
before  exercising  any  of  these  po^ets  On 
governors  are  ecuolnwl  in  all  caaes  to  «•■ 
suit  the  head  mrwter  or  misti-oss  ;  (f)  ti« 
dott.'rmi nation  of  tho  number  of  BchoJw 
to  be  othnitted,  th«  timits  ofa^atadou* 
sion  and  leaving,  and  the  qoalificatiaisft' 
admission  ;  ('J)  the  fixing  the  amount)^ 
entrance  and  tuition  fons,  subject  to  *!* 
approval  of  the  CommUaionera^ 

The  head  lunxtcr  or  inistrtM  usasUf 
\ia&  U\«  ^w«r  of  appointment  v*i  ^ 
I  \t^ftaa^  ol  hA  «.Ma.T>^\,  'vKtsintn,  anil  tsV 
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to  any  lUserotion  of  tlie  goveniora, 
nndrr  his  tir  iv-r  ooiitrol  thf  olioioc  of 
l»ook!t,llit!iiifiLliO(I<i(l«ifhi!ig,  the  itrrtnLgp- 
miTUtuf  flaiui(-a  uiid  acli-io!  hours,  aiiJ  ^ue- 
inlly  Uie  whole  itit«rtiiU  orgniJaation,  man- 
^Mjameut,  uiid  dUcipliuo  of  the  bl-LooI.  The 
^^Irer  of  ev pulsion  of  a.  Bcholur  is  also 
Ssmlly  tpvon,  subject  to  a  full  report  of 
tbecasobeiiiginade  to  the  governors.  Thp 
IDOwer  of  diaioisBal  of  aSNistant  teachers 
llias  aometimes  btwn  qualitiod  hy  n  right  of 
iftpp«ftl  to  the  governors,  or  hy  some  Htiind- 
ing  orders  intended  to  check  the  cnprici- 
ous  or  arbitmry  use  of  th;it  power.  Pulilio 
opinion  is  diviiludus  to  tlic  wisdom  of  giv- 
ing this  power  to  hiTul  miist<*ra  and  mis- 
trRutis,  but  the  Churity  C'omuiistiionera 
hiivn  geup rally  been  in  favour  of 'dismissal 
irttbuut  uppeuL' 

2.  hitfrttal. — The  principles  that  guide 
the  internal  arrangement  of  a,  school  are 
aommOD  in  essence  to  all  schools  alike, 
wbatever  msjr  be  the  social  class  or  rangp 
of  *^B  of  the  scholars.  For  they  assume 
Ui«  coroiDon  attributes  of  immaturity  and 
dependencT  in  the  laught,  and  of  maturity 
of  knowlftflgp  and  judgment,  together  with 
practical  and  moml  authority,  in  thn 
tenchcr.  School  manngcnicnt  then,  in 
this  sense,  may  he  looked  at  in  ita  most 
general  nspeet.  An  etficient  public  school 
and&n  eilicient  elementary  school  arealike 
prodoeed  and  luaintiiincd  by  the  faithful 
application  of  similar  mcims,  ajipliiuiccH, 
and  laws  of  good  manngciiK'nt.  To  a  I'cr- 
tnin  extent  it  is  true  that  schools  am  ilif- 
fereDtiuted  in  tli<-ir  churacteristics,  their 
methods  of  discipline,  their  treatment  of 
IndividutLls,  hy  the  more  or  less  f[ivourable 
■odal  condition  of  the  Hcholars,  or  by  their 
frreaterorleasyouthfuhiesa.  For  instance, 
m,n  ftppeal  to  the  sense  of  honour  or  of 
etprit  <£«  corps  may  be  made  with  success 
tn  one  kind  of  school  but  not  in  another; 
and,  Che  greater  the  averago  age  of  the 
acholars.the  tessneedis  there  to  rule  them. 
individually  or  collectively,  as  creatures  of 
.mere  instinct  rather  than  of  reason  ;  and 
tiw  greater  consequently  is  the  range  of 
action  over  which,  under  the  influence  of 
the  tCBchnr,  principle  mthor  than  precept 
can  (aereiso  its  restraining  and  governing 
power.  Butthnsedifierenoesareof  degree, 
not  of  kind.  For  successful  bcIkioI  inan- 
agvmr.ntwell-pUnned  school  buildings  are 
the  first  cjL«Rntial  {ma  ARCiiiTECruim). 
Howevur  perfect  the  teacher,  tlic  ideal  of 
%  good  Mtbool  is  ana,ttam*ble  ia  defective 


buildings.  '  A  place  for  everything  and 
I'ver^tbing  in  its  place '  reduces  friction  ol 
all  kinds  — the  opportunity  of  oirending.tho 
number  of  punislmble  ofl'ences,  the  neces- 
sity for  vigilance  and  for  fresh  legislation 
— to  a  minimum.  The  few  legulations 
that  exist  aro  borne  in  upon  the  scholar's 
mind  as  requisite  for  the  preservation  of 
hia  property,  the  peace  both  of  his  lesson- 
time  and  recreation -time,  and  his  freedom 
from  anxiety  and  irritation  at  every  mo- 
ment of  the  school  day  ;  and  a  greater 
percentage  of  the  scholars  are  therefore 
iTistinotively  enlisted  on  the  side  of  law 
Biid  order,  and  assist  in  maintaining  then). 
But  at  the  best  of  times  the  position  of  a 
school,  as  of  any  large,  highly -organised, 
aiid  compact  community,  is  a  position  of 
unstable  ecjuilibrium ;  it  is  always  liable 
to  he  resolved  into  its  naturally  volatile 
and  impressionable  components.  Henca 
an  able  and  vigorous  administrator  is  of 
prime  importance.  The  quatitiesof  agood 
head  t«achor  aro,  firnt,  l>elief  in  the  value 
of  knowledge  ;  secondly,  organising  and 
administrative  ability  ;  thirdly,  profes- 
sional experience.  The  first  implies  that 
the  teacher  is  not  only  himself  a  student, 
but  CJin  create  and  foster  the  student's 
zpbI  in  his  scholars  ;  the  second  covers  all 
that  goes  to  make  a  goorl  disciplinarian, 
neither  a  martinet  nor  a  bully  on  the  one 
hitnd,  nor,  on  the  other,  one  that  shrinks 
from  atornness  when  confronted  with  an 
olToncB  which,  if  unpunished,  demoralises 
the  individual  and  threatens  the  commu- 
nity ;  the  third  includes  the  knowledge  of 
tlie  science  of  his  profession  as  well  ns  the 
pijssession  of  the  foresight  which  comes 
from  actual  practice  of  the  art^tbn  latter 
enabling  the  teacher  to  measure  the  efi'ecta 
and  defects  likely  to  show  themselves  in 
a  ^iven  course  of  action,  and  so  niaking 
him  prudent;  while  the  former  assists  him 
more  readily  to  the  cau-e,  and  from  the 
cause  to  the  cure,  and  so  equips  him  with 
wisdom. 

The  detailed  points  of  school  mant^^ 
raent  coming  under  the  head  of  OrgiMxUa- 
tion  are ;  The  cleaning  of  the  premisoa, 
buildings  and  furniture;  the  warming  and 
ventilation  of  corridors  and  class-rooms; 
the  classification  of  the  scholars  and  their 
re -cl nasi fi cation  for  special  subjects  ;  the 
sr-leclion  of  the  text-books  ;  the  drawing 
up  of  the  time-tables,  giving  in  (w*.Vi  cVit^ 
the  aul>JGcts  taiURVt,t\\eTTi.Ti%p.vS.  e'aiJttwaSj- 
jcct,  tlio  nujuViet  ol  Vwjmto  \«t  -«w;J». ' 
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devoW  to  mnh  Rnhinct,  nnd  the  Ir.ngth  of 
cftch  Icuoi  ;  thn  laying  <lnwii  of  ntffiilk- 
tions  for  npp.n'mjt  iind  closing  school,  fnr 
thn  «mu!tniiBmi»  inovi-nwnts  oi  thi)  cliisses 
botwi^nn  cliixi-ruom  and  tlas-t-nnitn,  iitid 
bntwi«ii  olu-'w-njom  umlroL'rButiijnKrDuml; 
thn  dfttpriniiiuliuii  of  the  form  of  athool 
r«a;Uters(i(  not  cleleniiiued  iilivady  by  tli« 
Code,  a»  ID  public  i< It'll! eiiiafy  sl'IiuuU),  and 
of  the  periodical  reports  to  parents  Uq' 
dor  the  hearl  of  Gfn'irntifHt  the  most  im- 
portant point  is  Discipline  f?.!'.),  steady, 
certain,  just,  nnd  kind.  Dy  *uch  discip- 
line, together  wil.h  curcfui  littontinn  to 
flvery  detail  of  orgnniHution,  nnd  a  bkilfnl 
use  of  the  indirpct  means  of  diHciplini'  hv 
which  obedience  hecntnes  n.  matter  of  nc!t- 
intflrpst  or  »filf-choic(!,  it  is  po™ib!((  to 
conduct  ft  school  without  any  resort  to 
p)iy«icftl  force.  Doubtl«ss,  it  would  bo 
goiit;^  too  far  to  siiy  with  Mr.  Wild,  that 
wheni-'vnr  a  muster  found  it  necLiHairy  to 
flog  K.  boy  he  dBsurved  to  be  ilog^fed  him- 
BeJf.  But  the  preseiiceof  corpoiul  punisii- 
ineiit  (tj-f.)  iu  a  achool  is  a  confession  of 
weakoess,  a  confeftsion  oitlier  that  the 
teacher  doea  not  know  how  to  use  the  best 
means  of  discipline,  or  that  tile  scholars 
are  notamonablc  tosuoh  mi^ans.  A  school 
with  suL'li  a  teacher  or  such  scholars  is 
not  an  ideal  school,  In  the  ideal  school 
there  would  be  a  ^'''^'^''''ted  process  of 
dealing  with  offenders,  through  ftdruoni- 
tion,  warning,  deprivation  of  prii'ileges, 
formal  reprimand  to  head  tiuieher  and  to 
parents,  and  detention,  leading  up  to  the 
□Itiinalam — suspenuion  and  dismissal.  In 
a  day'Schooi.  where  the  parent  is  Becc'aihle 
to  the  teacher,  and  both  parent  and  teacher 
are  in  Bvnipathy  on  the  subject  of  a  cul- 
prit's reformation  (as  would  naturally  be 
the  case),  the  mere  possession  of  the  power 
of  diimiKsal  lying  behind  the  milder  forms 
of  reproof  and  punishment,  would  be  suf- 
tieJent  to  priv^urc  thesubmission  deinattded 
and  the  refomintion  sought.  But  offenders 
must  lie  pnni!ihe<t,  and  in  tht»  iiifiiotion  of 
punishment  the  other  object,  the  good  of 
the  school  at  large,  must  be  eteadily  kept 
in  view.  Tlie  just  punish  merit  of  olTenders 
not  only  preserves  a  Bohool  from  evils 
which  might  grow,  but  also  raises  ita 
mnntl  tone  by  thus  emphaalting  the  dif- 
ference ln'tween  rijiiii  and  wrong. 

The  third  element  of  school  manage- 
ment in  thatof/ndiiTtcft'ow-itself  tlieend 
n/td  object  of  Echool,  towards  wlacV  ovp.^- 


nioana.     Here  tho  tests  of  qanllty 
OS  quantity  have  to  be  applied ; 
heaii  t«ichpr's  primary  duty— when  he  ■ 
allowed  the  appointment  <fl   his  nssistuU 
— is  to  secure  a  teaching  aiaff  by  whoH 
liandling  of  everv  «ubj<?ct  of  instrui 
the  schoiant  will  derive  inetitnl  and 
dincipline,  as  well  a*  aci)tiire  kni 
Xext  to  the  careful  aeleotion  of 
who  have  tliia  capadty,  who  are, 
in  sympathy  with  the  aituof  the  achoal.  wIm 
are  intelligently  appreciative  of  the  keti 
teacher's  ideals,  and  are  prepared  toaoeepi 
and    apply   the  routine,    disvipliuv,  aM 
modes  of  punishment  which  he  luu  tormn- 
lat«d,  the  most  important  poiut  u  for  the 
wholo  toochtDC  stnir  to  come  to  an  soiree- 
ment  on  good  gunoml  metikOils  for  Ih* 
treatment  of  each  subject,  for  the  h«ndti"g 
of  the   scholars   in   classes,  and  for  iht 
gauging  and  registering  their  individual 
work,  so  that,  as  far  as  pnwticable,  ttA 
scholar  may  feel  that  he  is  being  trcauJ 
on  JeBnile  and  well-understood  prindpb^ 
both  as  to  work  and  conduct,  whidi  in 
the  same  everyivhere,  at  every  hour,  and 
with  every  teacher.     Supervixion  of  ei-eiy 
part  of    the  school  work  ami  prrioHkBl 
examiitatioo  are  essential  part«  of  «  head 
teacher's    duty  ;   but  it  is  nll-itnportanl 
that  he  should  teach  aa  well.    Th« 
tion  of  time  to  be  devoted  to  siiperv: 
and  teaching  respectively  muat  be 
mined  by  the  ^e  and  oxperierace  of 
assistant  staff.     Of  the  rarioaa  ijni 
relating  to  internal  school  tnanagi' 
too  numerous  to  be  treated  of  here 
detail,  that  of  the  mode  of  ^u{^ ' 
value  of  the  work  done  by  eodi 
at  each  lesson  is  ono  of  the  nost 
It  is  important  for  the  t«ach«r  to  be 
tinunlly  making  a  conscioiis  estlnttte 
each  scholar's  work,  that  he  may  be  g«idi 
in  his  treatment  of  hiii>  by  the  more  MCB- 
mteknowledge  thus  obtained  of  bis  ncatil 
state  ;  and  it  is  must  desirable  that  tbt 
scholar — especially   the  young  scholar- 
should  have  his  teacher's  ostimate  of  H* 
work  contiiiu'dly  presented  to  him  sida  ^ 
side  witli  that  of  liis  closamatcs',  in  (dttf 
that  the  stimulus  of  emulation  imy  ^ 
applied.     It  must  bo  borne  in  miuil,  iiV' 
ever,  that,  in  using  emulation  (f-c.)  u' 
stimulus,  the  teaeher   la  dealing  witfc  1 
good  servant  but  a  bad  tmitor,  anil  t 
careful  bounds  must  he  placnd  upon 
\x%«.    \\.  \&  ^uit«  poaaifale  for  a 


iiifla((Oi)  an<J  goodgovomment  ftTCi)n\jt\ie\i<«\«stwui'3  w*  w«\^  "&«i  vtunslv 
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iducD  hi^li  exiiiiittmtii>Ti  n^sults, 

id  y^U  ftt  tli«  same  tiiii'?,  to  (listiii<.'tl; 

fvrer  Uie  character  of  liis  suholara,  and  to 

SMroy  in  time  his  own  freshiieas,  euthu' 

ittffln,  and  influence^     Of  these  methwls, 

liace-Uiking  is,  pcrliaps,  tlie  mosl  danger- 

IU8,  froin  til"  fact  that  it  projoets  emuln- 

iontnnn>iniinrHinitH:^ly  nndiuoi'ciiicesEnintly 

«rnM  ('VMfy  tidupational  eflbrt  ttint  the 

chnliir  inuki'!!.     But  tlii^,  tho  tnoit  time- 

KHiounMl  iiiHhod  of  marking,  is  now  nimost 

lMol«t«;  at  the  lic^t,  tlie  system  only  did 

wty  rough  uod    ready  justice;    it    wna 

lOis^  in  prouttBs,  it   iiivolvtul   in  nearly 

wry  case  either  the  atu-ndiiig  o(  the  class 

or  tfae  whole  of  the  lesson,  or  tlm  beiug 

Mit«d  on  forms ;  and  uow  that  single  or 

luft]  dceks  are  comiiij^  into  {general  use,  and 

(rder  and  quiet  are  really  getting  to  be 

inderstood  ia  schools,  it  will  diea  natural 

Iwth.     No  marking  of  any  kind  t.akea 

■lace  iM  11  nilc  in  elementary  schools ;  and 

ho  traiclnT  ia  thus  able  tfl  employ  freely 

,t  \M:st   of  all  miithods  of  ()ii  est  inning, 

hich  i^onsists  in  iislcing  the  ijuc^tion  tii 

whole  clius  bfiom  tiaming  the  schiilnr 

'ho  is  to  ikiiswcT  it.     But   iiuirkiiig  is 

larly  pnictisMl  iii  s(^cotiiIury  schools, 

,nd  tJiH  methods  adopted  nre  vnrious.   The 

^fain  most  [imvulcnt  (especinlly  in  junior 

«),  bvcuusG  it  is  ooriKidered  most  eco- 

.ioal  of  H  mntit«r's  time,  is  that  in  which 

exer^dses  tra  first  ilixtrihuti'd  among 

!•  elus,  *o  that  no  scholar  looks  ovltIuk 

exerdse,  and  tlieti  tlio  corrtict  version 

r«ad  out,  or  writtori  on  the  board,  and 

mistakea  of  each  oxerctHe  are  miLrked 

tli6  claaa.     Thia  is  open  to  the  obvious 

tjectioD  that  the  mistakes  of  the  indivi- 

|aal   scholars    do    not    oome   under  tlie 

■her's  eye.  so  that  he  lospa  tauch  of  their 

lental  condition,  and  luuuh  of  his  teaching 

the  mark.      And  yet,  again,  the 

has  constantly  to  guard,  on   the 

hfiodi  ag^nst  a  system  of  marking 

irhich  mokes  hi«  t«nchingin  ac/wol  dull, 

^ooden,  mechanical,  luiinHpiring,  and,  on 

Uie>  other,  an&inst  tho  t'lfect  of  the  dre-ary 

routine  of  looking  over  ovcrcisos  out  qf 

lekoot,  which  cxhnui!ts  that  store  of  fresh- 

MSK  Mid  clnsticity  of  spirits  so  essential 

bo  hi"  *iiRCCMi  as  n  teacher. 

Schoolmuter  Abroad  (The).  —  Lord 

Broaghiun's   ftmous   expression,   in   eon- 
tnuting  coercion  and  education  :   '  There 
anotlicr  pt-mnniige abroad  .  ,  .  theschiwl- 
is  abroad;   and    I  trust  to  him, 


armed  with  Ida  primer,  t^^inat  tliC  soldier 

ill  full  army.' 

Schoolmen. — The  name  given  to  tlie 
philosophers  and  theologians  of  the  Middlw 
Ages  who  were  devoted  to  t4ie  teaching  of 
Aristotle,  Dialectical  suhllety  was  their 
distinguishing  characteristic.  They  lec- 
tured in  cathedral  schools,  and  their  writ- 
ings were  '  wrangled  '  about  or  discussed 
in  tlie  University  Schools  {q.v.).  They 
were  chiefly  learned  theologians,  and  lived 
between  the  ninth  and  the  sixteenth  ccn- 
turie.i.  Ansolm  (a.d.  lOfjO-l !  17)  was 
'  Doctor  Scholftsticos ' ;  Epiphanius,  an 
Italian  scholar  o(  the  sixth  century,  was 
sumanied  '  the  scholastic'  The  won!  sur- 
vives in  tlie  phrase  '  the  scfiolastic  profes- 
sion.'   (S««  art.  SciioLAsTlciBU.) 

School  Snrgery.— Some  such  know- 
ledge aa  is  obtained  by  attending  the  drat  i 
coorae  of  lectures  given  in  connection  with 
the  St.  John's  Ambulance  Association  Is' 
of  great  value  to  all  teachers.  It  will  be 
impoHsihIe  to  give  in  detail  the  first  treat- 
ment of  all  the  accidents  which  occur  in 
school  life  ;  a  few  prinrijiles  and  the  coln- 
tiioncr  examples  only  can  be  given,  leaving 
tile  reader  to  refer  to  one  of  the  many 
popular  text-books  on  the  subject,  and 
esgieeially  in  all  doubtful  cosc-S  to  obtain 
medical  aid  as  quickly  as  poSf^iblfi.  The 
application  of  the  following  simple  rules, 
when  fits,  or  hinting,  or  hFeinorrhagc, 
occur,  might,  however,  jirevent  danger  to 
life.  Panic  is  generated  by  ignomiice,  and 
it  is  important  that  the  tniclier  should 
know  how  to  proceed  until  ttie  dootor 
comes. 

F'titUirtg  is  not  infrec|iient  when  u 
school  is  overcrowded  or  ill -ventilated. 
The  patient  should  be  laid  dat  on  his  back, 
and  all  tight  clothing  removed  from  hii 
neck  and  chest ;  overcrowding  round  him 
should  be  avoided,  and  windows  sliould  be 
thrown  wide  open.  Do  not  attempt  to 
pour  anything  down  the  throat  whil«  the 
patient  isunconscious, or  he  may  bechoked. 
Smclling-HiHs  to  the  nostnls  are  useful. 
i-'its,  citlier  epileptic  or  hysterical,  are  apt 
to  occur,  the  latter  more  particularly  in 
girls'  schools.  In  both,  tJie  patient  should 
be  laid  gently  on  the  floor,  tight  clothing 
loosened,  and  no  further  attempt  at  aetiv*] 
treatment  made.  If  the  fit  is  hysterical 
it  is  necessary  not  to  allow  the  patient  to 
attract  much  attention,  w  »  xr^'X\tw«i,  tJL 
the   fit    may  be  «x^cc\jiA.    V\  ny^t^iA 
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his  back,  the  mouth  cleansed  from  mutl, 
Ac.  ftiitl  till!  tonguu  Md  (irawii  forwanl 
out  of  the  mouth.  Then  the  arms  sJiould 
bo  gnispml  ii«ir  the  elbows,  fuid  sJionId 
be  »ltertiiitoly  drawn  over  tho  patient's 
head  and  pnsased  down  firmly  ngrtimt  tho 
sides  of  tli«  chest.  This  tnnnipulaiion 
should  be  repeated  fifteen  times  every 
minute,  and  jmrsovcrod  in  for  wmo  time, 
even  though  there  nrn  no  signs  ol  return- 
ing lifo.  During  thix  tinia  other  persons 
■)iuuld  procure  hot  bottles  ftud  blknkuts, 
and  rub  tha  leg*  ntvuKlily  to  pronnte  the 
oirvuhvtion.  Childron  cK-ca^onally  throat 
yiiruiyn  boding  into  the  ear  or  noatriL  In 
thelattw  case  they  can  generally  be  seized 
by  a  pair  of  twoeeera  or  hooked  down  ty 
a  0ne  wire  hoop  ;  sometimes  a  doso  of 
snuff  will  HurvR  to  dislodge  thorn.  If  a 
foreign  body  is  lodged  in  tho  par,  tho  only 
nuuupulation  that  is  justilinbln  by  tho 
toacher  is  syringing  out  the  car  with  wann 
water.  If  this  is  unaucci-isful  thu  patient 
should  bn  sent  home  or  to  a  medical  man. 
If  ft  pi-a  i»  lodged  in  the  mr,  syringing  in 
bntb^r  omitted,  as  the  i>«it  may  swell  and 
thus  hwjome  more  firmly  impaot«ii.  Par- 
ttf.U.ii  nf  dicit,  Jic.,  frwiunntly  cause  great 
irritation  in  the  eye.  Try  «!id  invert  tlw 
upper  cynlid,  and  then  the  sjieiik  can 
usually  Ih!  seen  and  removed  with  the 
comer  of  a  handkerahicf.  If  it  cannot 
bo  seen,  drop  a  little  ciuitor  oil  into  tlie 
eye  and  knep  the  eye  clcisi^d  uud  free  fruui 
mo\-emenU  by  means  of  a  wet  couipreiui 
and  liandttRe  over  it.  In  a  few  hours  tlie 
specie  gunerally  works  iw  own  way  down 
to  the  inner  oomor  of  the  eye.  If  a 
lufmile  becomes  imU^Jded  in  the  skin  keep 
the  BlTect«d  part  lixcd  in  one  position  and 
Bee  a  surgeon.  S/'UtiUrs  and  thorns  may 
uBUjdtyberemovedby  cutting  through  the 
top  skin  (epidermis)  carefully  with  imhnrp 
knife,  and  then  Keixiog  the  fragmmt  with 
apairof  twpe/en.  If  thesplintcr  is  under 
the  nuil.  it  in  sometimes  necesanry  to  cut 
down  the  nnil.  The  itingt  of  1h!cJ4  anil 
wasps  and  nettle -slings  are  liest  ndieviid 
by  batliing  with  hot  water  nnd  SijiHfKiiig 
out  tlie  poison,  and  then  applying  it  strong 
solution  of  biciirbonate  of  soila  to  the 
affoctml  part.  The  ItiU  nf  a  dof  is  rmt  in 
it«olf  serious,  unless  the  dog  is  mud.  If 
tho  do^  is  caiAured  it  is  a  great  mistake 
to  kill  it.  as  thua  the  pntient  may  be  kept 
in  painful  suspense  as  to  whether  he  really 
was  bitten  by  a  mad  dog  or  not.  T\wi\wat 
plan  in  to  keep  tlio  dog  in  sale  con&n« 


ment  and  watch  if  any  symptoms  tt 
ilevelop.  The  wound  should  be  batheJ 
with  hot  water,  and  its  bleeding  (roth 
encouraged,  if  neceesuy  by  ealM^nf  d 
with  a  sharp  pocket-knife.  Lunur  cautk 
is  of  little  use  to  apply  nftorwards,  as  it 
does  not  penetrate  deeply.  Moat  sohooii 
have  strong  nitric  ncid  on  the  preraia% 
and  this  should  bo  applied,  by  means  et  a 
penholder  dippcxl  in  Uk  ncid,  to  the  ia> 
tcrior  of  tho  wound.  Waandii  of  varying 
decree  and  severity  are  apt  to  occar  ia 
soliool  life.  The  wound  snoutd  be  the- 
roughly  washed  and  freed  from  dirt  or 
otiier  foreign  matter.  Then  the  aiipt 
should  be  brought  close  tosetlier,  and  a 
pad  of  lioea  soaked  in  carboUsed  waist 
applied  by  means  of  a  bandage.  Woundl 
of  the  head  and  all  the  more  severe  wouitdl 
should  receive  a  surgeon's  att^Rtion.  Ahn- 
fioiif  in  which  the  skin  is  nibbed  off  shuMiU 
tm  washed  with  cold  water  and  then  soai 
Frinrs  ttalsnm  or  collodion  a[^lied.  Nenr 
apply  sticking- pUster  next  to  a  woand  «r 
abr.ision  ;  it  is  nlmoat  certua  to  ptwlaoa 
suppumlioR.  Ilaaiwrrhaffa  may  be  dM 
to  a  wound,  or  may  oome  from  the  Dca^ 
lungs,  or  other  parta,  IndepcndMitly  (d 
ext<Tnal  injury.  The  most  acrioua  form 
of  bleeding  is  iirt«rinl,  in  which  the  Uood 
ia  bright  scarlet,  and  contes  out  in  intw- 
mittent  jets.  It  is  beat  controUod  bf 
pressing  on  the  mun  artery  higher  up  is 
the  limb  than  the  bleeding  point,  or  by 
fixing  a  firm  pad  over  the  wound  sad 
keeping  it  firmly  proaiied  on  until  a  tD^ 
geou  can  he  obtained.  If  coughing 
vomiting  of  blood  ooours  the  iwtient 
be  kept  absolutely  quiet,  and  hare 
ice  to  suck.  In  bie^ding  Jrom  M«  mm 
apply  iced  coropreases  to  Uie  forehead 
nape  of  neck,  and  if  necessary  syrii^ 
the  nostrils  with  cold  water.  If  this 
not  answer  put  some  alum  or 
the  water  to  be  injected  into  the 
If  hums  or  »caUh  occur  the  beat 
dinte  applicntion  to  relievo  pain  is  a 
cloth  soaked  in  a  satarabeid  solutioa 
biRitrbonnte  of  soda.  Frar.liirf*  of 
nre  recognised  hy  the  ionbility  to  « 
limb  and  the  chitiige  in  its  sliape. 
splint  may  be  imprnviiMl  by  taking 
of  a  box-lid  ;  or  for  children,  brown 
folded  up  so  IIS  to  make  it  atiff  and 
The  main  point  is  to  keep  tbr  injured 
fixed  till  n  surgeon  arrives.  S'praiiu  dii 
WVrvu&iv^viJl  immediately,  kept  &XFd.  sol 
a  co\iV)XAi3M».\iVi\»A.   Cui0.uwa<u,asArai 
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:k  on  tlie  shin  or  a.  hlow  over  the  eypv 
lit  in  an  elTosion  of  btood  uniJcr  tho 
ikin.  A  cold  evAporMing  lotion  U  m- 
ired. 
School*.— This  word  is  used  itt  Oxford 
the  more  hiitorin  sense.  At  Oxfonl  ii 
inn  mndi  '  for  the  schoola,'  at  Cumbridj^e 
for  the  tripos,'  i.r.  for  'GrHats,'  At 
'xford  a  man  may  obtain  Ilia  B.A.  degre* 
itHer  til  rough  tlipPussorHonourSchoolB, 
bout  two- thirds  tnWc  a  PiiM  Degree  still. 
!But  the  fiiot  that  there  are  nbout  TiOO 
■cbolar&hips  aud  nearly  200  exhibitions 
lield  by  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  undi^r- 

tewIaat>?s  {about  3,000)  kwpH  up  tliH 
onoar  Schools.  For  some  years  there 
las  boon  BD  increase  in  the  percentage  of 
non  who  read  for  honours  in  the  Final 
Schools.  The  table  will  fairly  well  nom- 
TM»rr!  the  two  oldest  English  universities. 
The  Oxford  figurps  WL-rH  obtained  by 
counting  tJie  list  of  ciindidntf-a  in  1SS7, 
±ht^  Cambridge  figures  from  the  Calendar 
«if  ISSIt,  The  aftual  numbers,  the  per- 
ceutagea,  and  the  order  of  patronage  are 
given. 
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TTiis  Hist  exclndoa  sixty-three  who  took 
"the  Freliminnry  Honour  Examination  in 
2>«tionftl  Science.  l>uriug  the  Uyn  years 
1)*TT-H8  there  was  an  incnsise  of  ."iO 
JMT  cent,  in  the  men  who  took  honours 
■«omparcd  with  an  increase  of  13  per 
«>nt.  (S,(iC>-2  against  ■i,C.'>9)  of  Ihe  nuniln-r 
«£  wndi^rgradualjs  at  Oxford.  The  ex- 
Jianiiiim  or  greater  nationalisation  of  the 
"Viniversitjr,  an  Home  will  call  it,  has  thus 
)>««D  favourable  to  tlie  Honour  l^choola. 
^oro  work  is  done  ;  but  it  is  not  so  much 
'urely  oUssics  or  mathematics  which  are 
bdtSn  Up.  As  many,  if  not  more  men, 
takt  classics  at  Cambridge  as  at  Oxfoivl, 
"where  only  one-third  of  thp  Honours  men 
toke  op  the  Final  Classien!  School.  The 
;elIow!jiip8  and  prizes  are  still  mainly  for 
ilaceics  at  on**  plaer  and  mathematics  at 
tbe  Other.  But  tlu-re  in  n  .it.rongsTjtffof 
briciQC^  pmfnatont  eorapared  with  the  pre- 


snnt  number  of  students  (1387).  At 
Oxford,  especially,  the  science  men  have 
to  get  most  of  their  sdenee  tuition  outside 
their  own  college.  Tliey  nearly  nil  go  to 
the  univrraity  laboratories  for  practical 
work.  The  expense  in  now  buildings  at 
both  places  has  beon  very  groat  since 
187G.  Tlieir  absence  prevented  men  from 
taking  up  these  subjecla before.  In  1887 
a  Final  Honour  (.Irieiital  School  was  esta- 
blished. Cambridge  has  also  at-irted  uno 
in  modem  languages.  OxfoM  in  ISST 
prepared  a  scheme  for  one  in  modern 
languages  and  literature,  an'l  some  simpls 
one  will  probably  be  adopted.  The  emo- 
luments for  the  newer  professorships  nod 
readerships  have  generally  been  auppliod 
by  contributions  maile  by  the  several  col- 
leges at  the  i  nstanoe  of  the  last  Royal  Com- 
mission. The  Classical  Soliool  at  Oxford, 
it  may  be  noticed,  is  known  as  Literm 
Huuiaiiioivs,  It  requires  a  knowle<lge  of  j 
philosophy  and  history  ;  hence  there  is  no 
moral  science  school  at  Oxford.  Mathe- 
matical and  physical  science,  jurispru- 
dence, natural  science  are  the  full  titles 
of  other  schools  at  Oxford. 

TAc  Srknoln  at  Oiford  are  also  the 
buildings  themselves  iu  which  the  univer- 
sity examinations  of  men  '  in  for  the 
schools 'are  conducted.  The  'old  schools' 
are  very  ancient  rooms,  now  being  utilised 
by  the  Bodleian  Library.  The  names  of 
the  scholir.  can  still  be  seen  over  the  doora. 
The  '  new  schools '  in  the  High  Street  are 
piilatial  buildings  of  beautiful  msrhleji  of 
every  kind,  and  cost  over  :iOO,000/.  There 
is  sometimes  not  room  for  all  the  candi- 
dates.  The  rooms,  ^mng  well  wnrmrd 
and  lit,  are  very  useful  tor  lectures,  &c. 

Schools  fcxamination  Syndloat*.  — 
srs  oxfokd  and  c.\mbkii)(ib  schools 
Examination  Bo-^kh. 

Schoolsof  Antiqoitr.—Education  was 
hnm  with  the  birth  of  children  ;  and  ita 
bi-ginnings  coincide  with  the  dawn  of  tho 
day  on  which  the  panonts  of  infancy  first 
awoke  to  the  jwrilous  blessing  of  a  com- 
mon and  dependent  oS'spring.  Theearliest  I 
education  is  that  of  the  family  :  and  in 
the  order  of  nature  the  earliest  teachets 
are  the  parents  the  mother,  in  the  ord^r 
of  time,  slightly,  yet  vifally,  taking  pre- 
oedence.  It  was  ion;.'  hctV>rc  any  att«Dipt 
was  made  to  impnl^  r  ■.;■  rnTations  as  they 
succeeded  ea-cb  otber  ■,  awA  \Vi  r^toy-irt-vra, 
as  education  ViecMwir  mnn-  «ci'nv\i\\civ\.vA,''X. 
[)a.S8ed  from  t\»e  WartYv  to  *iw.  wXVwt-   "^ 
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e»r1I<<Bt  acltoola  were  tliOBe  of  the  priesta ; 
ami  couveiiienoe,  gretitude,  and  aasuiDp- 
tion  long  and  tdmost  aniversnity  coufirmed 
the  hieratic  monopoly.  Thp  Greeks  were 
the  first  to  develop  a,  wiVnoe  of  nlucntion 
ns  distinct  from  ecclesiiuitica)  trnining ; 
anil  to-dny  the  world  iagovRrnwl  not  from 
the  henrth  alonn,  or  from  the  iiltjir  alone, 
or  oven  from  the  throni?  iilotm,  hut  from 
the  desk.  It  is  ths  schoolmaster  who,  in 
a  aaarcety  s«c(>ii<Iary  degrc«,  imparts  the 
knowledge  and  moulds  the  opinion  and 
the  sentiments  of  loyalty,  honour,  and 
conscience  which  make  possible  the  cou' 
tinuance  of  the  social  «dilice.  The  school- 
maatera  of  a  nation  hold  tn  commission 
the  paternity  of  the  nation  ;  they  are  the 
deputy  fathers  of  the  rising  generation. 
The  sanctities,  privileges,  and  responsi- 
bilities of  tht-  originators  of  life  devolve 
opon  the  men  whose  aim  it  ia  to  make 
that  life  an  honour,  a  utility,  and  u  hless- 
ing. 

The  schools  of  antiijuity  were  in  the 
nature  of  things  the  schools  of  the  Orient; 
and  the  e^lucatien  of  the  priraevaJ  nations 
of  the  East  conformed  to  universal  ex- 
perience so  fur  that  its  ad  ministration 
was  an  appanage  of  the  prii^ethood,  the 
members  of  which  were  the  only  men  of 
learning,  and,  by  conae(|uence,  the  only 
men  wlio  possi'ssed  the  power  of  impart- 
injt  learning  to  others.  Speaking  gene- 
rally of  tliH  charoct^^ristics  of  the  know- 
ledge which  waa  hieratically  communi- 
cated, it  may  be  said  tliat  it  was  in  the 
main  religious,  ethical,  prudential  ;  and 
that  the  final  purpose  of  instruction  was 
good  conduct.  As  the  matter  of  instruc- 
tion was  knowledge  beAring  the  sanction 
of  authority,  the  learner  was  debarred 
from  free  inquiry,  and  the  general  atti- 
tudewasone  of  immobility.  Aa  the  know- 
ledge of  the  day  was  embodied  in  language, 
the  process  of  learning  consiate*!  in  the 
interpretation  of  liooks.and  so  involved  a 
large  and  constant  use  of  the  memory ; 
end  this  literal  memorising  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  rnles  of  conduct  promoted  fixity, 
stability,  and  sterility  of  character  As 
the  purpose  of  instruction  was  guidance, 
Uterewasno  appearance  of  the  conception 
tliat  one  main  motive  of  education  is 
discipline  or  culture.  On  (lie  whole,  edu- 
cation was  administered  so  as  to  perpetu- 
ate class  distinctions.  There  was  little  or 
no  suggestion  of  the  idea  t\iat  pAvn».\TOn 
is  a  anivereal  right  uii  a  uiuveTsa\  ^ond. 
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precedence  nf  the  nations  wIm  m  ' 
poattioD  to  enter  into  the  cand: ' 
the  honours  of  the  pHmacv  of  d 
i.i  not  to  Uf  delinit^ly  settled  by  mf 
tiat  master  of  cthnotogioO 
any  prejudioed  manhal  of 
events.  No  one  can  deny  the 
of  placing  Assyria,  Bubylonia, 
diea — which,  with  ref^ard  to  tlM 
the  world,  and  for  tlie  preanu  I 
are  as  nearly  as  possible  oonTcrlibl 
— iu  the  identical  plac«s  (or  whidi  li^ 
are  niphabctically  designated!  ^■'<1>*' 
is  little  doubt  that  Babylonia  ia  the  oiM' 
civilised  country  in  Aaift,  and  '  ~ 
outside  that  continent,  only 
rival  it  in  this  respect.  But ' 
of  Babylonia  has  an  interest  IiCJQmI 
of  Egypt  on  account  of  its  laon  h 
connection  witlt  our  own  cirilintiM 
Babylonia  was  the  c«iitre  baa 
civilisation  gpread  into  Aaafna, 
thence  to  Asia  Minor  aad 
from  these  again  to  Greece  and 
and  from  Rome  to  modem  Europe. 
tlie  latest  particalar  illostration 
radiation  of  culture,  it  is  now 
to  lie  undf^rstood  how  gmt  an 
the  Babylonian  laws  e»d  cDst«M 
exercised  on  those  of  other  natMDi; 
influence  which  is  to  be  recognisrd  on 
laws  and  customs  of  the  Greeks, 
slAnce,  just,  as  the  infiuenco  of  iJat^l 
precedents  and  conceptions  has  r«CM4 
been  recognised  upon  Hetlenic  art,  b* 
rature,  religion,  and  pliilosophy.  An* 
amination  of  tlie  legul  tablets  of  Btif 
Ionia  reveals  tlie  existeiioo  of  statutMol 
customs  wliich  luive  been  continue^^ 
transmitted  by  other  peoplea  as  tiotn' 
men  ts  or  intermediariea,  among  the  GT«t> 
and  Romans,  and  through  the  laltOT  b* 
aircct«d  the  principles  atul  pndicc' 
our  own  jurisprudence.  The  xunt  o 
siderationa  which  determine  owr  bwj* 
to  a  study  of  the  Justinian  Code  at* 
\nilid  to  attract  them  to  follow  up  tltai^ 
vious  stream  of  formulated  justice  ■ 
the  source  beyond  which  it 
tra^d,  in  Mesopotamia.  Our 
cal  system  came  originally  from 
of  Chaldnsi,  whpre  aIsomatbemsticl.V 
sures  of  time  and  capacity,  weights 
scales,  and  all  the  science*  of  sa 
times  received  study  and  atfmtfaia, 
■«\wt«  tWi    arts  of  buihling,  anip 
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ivg,  anrt  many  otlion  made  propor- 
1«  progress.  Assyria  piMsessed  but 
Dative  liteniture,  bat  was  esspntially 
1  of  noldiers  ;  while  tlifi  moro  pwaec- 
Umtits  hiKl  thuir  homi?  in  Ba^ylonin, 
I  the  soribe  ciist<>  campriaeiJ  iiifkny  of 
■glieat  in  Uie  land,  and  where  the 
rsitwB  of  Erech  and  Borsippn  were 
Tied  down  to  dassifal  times.  It 
lot  till  the  r«Lgii  of  Assur  buiii-pal 
uir attempt  WAS  made  to  rival  Baby- 
a  learning  :  th«<ii  for  the  first  dme 
ml  compositions  carae  from  the  pena 
Syrian  sr.holars,  and  works  wore  even 
en  in  the  dead  language  of  Acead. 
le  paUoe  of  Asaur-bani-pal  al  Nine- 
has  btwn  discovered  a  large  library 
sting  of  many  thousand  tablets,  large 
lers  of  whiuli  an-  now  sUtred  in  the 
(h  Museum.  This  library,  in  all 
ibility,  owes  its  origin  to  the  keen 
cal  foresight  of  Esur-hoddon,  bat  was 
Ictfd  by  his  son  Assar-baiii-pal, 
e  namo  occors  on  most  of  the  tablets. 
itjroly,  it  may  be  stated  pur  pareti- 

t.h<!  Etabylonians  appear  to  have  used 
'riting  materials  papyrus,  l^ark,  and 

TCgetabie  siibstancea.  Considering, 
rer,  thiit  all  dcwumenta  of  so  fragile 
comparatively  speaking,  of  so  ephe- 
I  «  naturo  have  long  since  perished, 
!ortunut«  tliat  the  Babylonians  at  an 

period  of  tlieir  history  adopted  for 
DrpoBe  of  receiving  their  inscriptions 

esk«8  of  day  varying  in  size  firom  a 
•e  iach  to  that  of  a  page-  or  a  sheet 
rte-paper.  These  clay  tablets  were, 
!t,  th«ir  paper,  and  on  tliem,  with  a 
en  atyle,  all  their  douuments  were 
en ;  which  had  thus  the  advanta^ 
ing  able  to  resist  the  atmuspherio 
mcM  of  the  damp  climate  of  the 
Ty  of  their  production  better  than 
^yptian  papyri  or  the  leather  rolls 
1  JirwE>  At  n  certain  period,  about 
iOOO,  tho  Babylonians  even  took  the 
ntion  of  covering  the  tablets,  aftor 
had  Imm  written  upon,  with  a  coat- 
I  day,  on  which  the  documents  were 
itton.     Thesi!    are  what    Assyriolo- 

coll  caae-tjibtnts.  A  careful  study 
e  tablets  of  the  library  of  Asaur- 
pal  baa  made  it  evident  that  it  was 
y  coutposed  of  copies    motle    from 

aacient  originals  in  tlie  liimple- 
■MSof  Ghaldma;  the  Assyrians,  before 
Loong  period  of  tlieir  empire,  having 

chiefly  »»tiaSecl  to  tmnalati-  tlw  an- 


cient Accadian  literature,  or  to  M-edit  tho 
contents  of  Babylotitau  librariea.  The 
library  was  evidently  founded  to  prevent 
tho  youth  of  Assyria  from  going  to  be 
taught  at  Babylon  or  Borsippa,  where 
they  might  be  subjected  to  dangerous  po- 
litical induenoes.  Its  educational  charac- 
ter is  shown  by  the  discovery  of  a  nunilwr 
of  syllabaries,  grammars,  dictionaries,  and 
read  ing- books  of  Assyrian  and  Accadian, 
together  with  lists  of  Semitic  synonyms— 
a  collection  in  which  lay  the  germ  of 
comparative  philology.  Thus  the  inscrip- 
tions found  in  the  royal  library  of  Assur- 
bani-pal  at  Nineveh,  which  first  revealed 
to  us  the  important  fact  that  Assyria  was 
possessed  of  a  moat  extensive  literature, 
having  another  than  a  merely  moaumen- 
tal  character,  also  atfnrde<)  a  clear  indica- 
tion that  there  was  a  definite  system  of 
public  instruction  in  use  among  tlie  As- 
syrians. This  system,  tlie  prindpal  details 
of  which  are  now  accessible  to  us,  was  not 
of  native  origin  ;  but,  like  the  literature 
which  the  kings  stored  in  their  temple 
and  palace  libraries,  was  based  upon,  and 
indeed  almost  entirely  copied  from,  tlie 
older  system  of  the  more  southern  mother- 
land of  Babylonia. 

Before  passing  in  review  some  of  tho 
details  of  the  older  system  which  is  now 
to  be  studied  witli  astonishing  fulness  of 
informntion  derived  from  works  originally 
belonging  to  the  great  libraries  of  Baby- 
Ion,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  upon 
what  basis  the  statement  rests  of  tho 
existence  of  a  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion in  Assyria.  In  the  library  at  Nine- 
veh, which  we  now  know  U)  have  been 
formed  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventh 
century  before  the  Clhristiiin  era  by  Esar- 
haddon  or  Assur-lwni-pal,  there  were 
found  a  number  of  tablets  of  an  educa> 
tional  character  carefully  compiled  and 
cflitcd.  These  tablets  were  arranged  in 
a  series  ;  and  this  scries,  again,  was  so 
constructed  as  to  oiler  a  progressive 
sequence  to  the  reading  of  the  student. 
First  »nd  tori'inost,  we  have  the  lylla 
hariee  or  spelling-books  which  contain  the 
explanutions  of  the  most  common  of  the 
cunoiform  characters.  Tlie  standard  tablet- 
brKik  of  this  class  is  known  as  Syllabary 
A,  and  contains  the  explanations  of  about 
two  hundred  of  the  most  ordinary  signs,  It 
is  well  here  to  mention  that  every  i-.uv.bV- 
form  charact«T  Vm4  *  dM«.\  iisw,  fe»X.»&ii. 
photietic  and  then  iis  »ti  "\Act>^r».TO  ■c'v'***' 
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stating  ■  vthole  word  ;   aud  ia  Uii*  ItKt 
onljr  tlitt    most    (rwqueut  i<Iv<^Tiimnmtio 
«nii   phuiwtic    i'alu««  arv  B«l«ct^.     The 
Dnxt  «i>rk£  ill  the  Aeries  *er«  l^tik^u  con- 
tuiiiiif;  short    |»hra.8TO  arranged    in    Ui« 
nvututrr  of  Olleiidorf  with  tJi«  old  Baby- 
louian    or    Sumeri&n    in    thv    left-h^nd 
column,  «nd    tbo  Sfmitic  tmnHlation  in 
(he  other.     It  in  thnp  works  whicli  afford 
«rid«nCA  of  thi'  f«ct  (.hut  xiw.  talili^u  were 
hut  AjAvruin  Mitiorui  of  older  Biibyloniiin 
prodqctions.      ritiii  cIush  of  tablcU  wcro 
cnllnci  aiKi  iltt  m, '  to  b«  witb  htm  ' ;  and 
wtire  cotupanion  or   Imnd-books  for    tho 
■ludRtit.     Tablets  of  tills  seriw  bav«  n 
eolopbou  or  title  page,  as  jt  wer«,  atUched 
to  them,  which  affords  important  infor- 
inatdon.     Each    docoment   ia  wdd  to  be 
'  Utra  its  old  copy.'     Now,  as  do  tablet  of 
a  literary  rbaracter  ns  distinguished  from 
historical    records   iiu  been  found    older 
than  tbe  time  of  Esur-hodcton,  or  at  the 
earliest  of  Sennaoherili,  it  is  evident  that 
tbe  more  am-ieiit  cditiouB  must  have  been 
,      Bubylooiiin — a  circunistanco  which  is  still 
furtbw  prox-ed  by  tbo  iitutement  in  some 
onsM  that    the   tablets  are  like  the   old 
tabbttn  of  Sumer  and  Aoiad,  thftt  is,  of 
North  uiid  South  Babylonia.     Tlie  fuL-ts 
n>v(ialnd  by  tlio  Assyrian  tablets  are  am- 
ply   Ktibiitimtiiited   by    the    disfovrry  of 
tlitpbi-'iibe   t-npies   of    these   works    iit   tbe  | 
libraries   ut    Borsippa   and  Babylon.     A 
secoud  fact  to  be  learned  from  these  tab-  i 
lets  is  tbut   the  library  was    for   puhlic  ' 
inHtruotiun  ;  for  the  king  states.  *  ou  tab- 
lets I  wrote,  I  engraved,  I  mode  clear, . 
aitd    for    the   inspection  of  my  siibjectB  i 
within  my  palace  I  pla»«d.'    Itis  evident,  | 
therefore,  that  to  undcratmid   the  system  . 
of  Mducalion  in  pntctice  in  Western  Asia 
in  ancient  tinies,  we  must  study  the  dncii- 
roonts  of  the  temple  sdiools  of  Babylonia. 
The  tablet*  discovered  in  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient    cities   of    Babylonia    now    very 
clearly  set  before  us  the  nature  and  sys- 
tem nf  the  education  in  use  in  that  coun- 
try in  early  times.      From  tlii'se  we  learn  ! 
that  all  the  youth  of  any  station  above 
thftt  of  the  lowest  and   pooriKt  were  edu- 
cated   in  reading   and  wrilinj;  at   leaat  ; 
and  this  :.-i  xubitantjated   by  the  variety 
of  thr  haiidwrttLn]>8  which  ni-e   fouiid   in 
the  documents  uf   a   p'lpular  vharacter. 
An  old   tejttliook,  datin;;  batk   from  tlie 
eurliest  ptiriod  of  the  BdbyloniaTi    moii-  I 
nrvhy,  ^i'e«spe2ia1  infonnaUou,  iiit*T  oUa,  . 
u/w«  t/ii«  »ubject.     It  enjinnsrAvil  w\\«n 


I  ft  child  ui  bom  tbe  hther  tniut 

luu)  ;  and  it  wiut  by  LhU  act  tfau 

I  n^jiiMd  tbe  relation  and  tii«  oblii 

I  of  ptttemity.  When  the  child  had 

at  the  pn>per  ajte,  tlte  father  wm 

to  teach  him  how  to  read  the 

and  to  provide  hitu    with  suitable 

and  clothing.     Coutrscts  and  lejcd 

ments  a«  early  as  tlie    tweuty-dnt 

I  tiiry  before  tbo  Christian  er^  and 

I  of  thi^  thirteenth  and  foarteentb 

rics,  exhiliit  many  vorietl  baudwHi 

I  and  as  tJie  docaments  Iteconie 

more  numerous,  leacJiing  their  mocc 

lific  period  in  tbe  tiuMt  of  Nclrac' 

zar,  B.C.  606,  and  his  mcoesaoTK, 

deoce  of  tlie  knowledge  of  writing 

most  ample.     Tbe  Bystetu  wc  Ici 

that  in  use  to  the  preeeui  day  in 

GchooU.     Certain  stuudard  texts, 

the  table  of  laws,  (he  table  of 

and  certain  hymns  of  the  faij^ 

were  copied  uvot  and  over  a^pun 

pupils    until    they   were  thoraiigliljr 

(|utred  ;  and  many  rough  oopie*  bttrj 

their  surface   the  marks   of  the 

corrections.      In   like    manner, 

kings,  short  epitomes  of  hi 

»tars   and   of   tbe    princijial 

Pantlietm,  wore  learned.      All 

temples  wei-e  schools  corrc)«pondii 

.i/rnlriisaik   of  tlie  iiiTHU|aes  of  Is 

presided  over  by  the  tnlmudai,  or 

Most  of  these  eiUlices  wore  small 

placed  under  the  protection  of  Nobo, 

Hermes  of  CltaldHO,  who  Imre  tlx 

of  the  Teacher.    Iliese  snull  *chooL 

the  eleuentary  sebools  fe«liti£  tbe 

colleges  Attached  Co    tlie  ji,Tva.t 

Iji  a  land  where  literature  held  M 

position  OS  in  Babylonia,  tliere  na 

grew  up  certain  centres  of    luleti 

development.     Thus  in  Bonippa 

and  astronomy  ^'ore  chiefly  si 

Lami-k,  the  LatHKclue  of  Berosua, 

where  the  king  heU  his  oowrt  who 

Memnoii  to  the  sit^tj  of  Troy, 

and  meusti  ration  were  the  ruUitf;  pi 

Nipur,  known  at  the  pTAseat  day  v  ^ 

fer,  and  to  b«  probably  identified  villi 

Calneli  of  MoKus  and  the  Oelno  of  ' 

characteristi cully  aflncted  magic  SbI 

nation  ;   while  Outhab  was  celi  ~ 

its  devotion  tu  the  studiss  of 

and  phitolo<^.     Tliegreat  centre  of 

ing.  however,  was  certAinly  Uorn^ 

nS.e,v,i  the  imporiant  ti-mpbi  of  .Mcwc 

1  wXuttXv  wna  ■ca'CvTA'j  tv.WvU  I^  Neboc 
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l»r,  and  from  wliu-h  a  pnrl  of  our  Bnliy- 
UO  edueatiomil  tal>Ii-U  urn  diiriv.-d.  It 
lot  only  evident  that  llie  systmn  of  in- 
actioD  wa«  of  a,  uioHt  liberal  kind,  but 
I  moreoTer  clear  that  it  was  i)rolons«l 
■  niiich  Ifttor  period  than  was  frtrmerly 
kgjncd  :  for  taMols  w<<  found  dat«d  ne 
b  ast  it-r.  2iri,  which  are  copies  of  older 
tita.  Thi-  tablet*  wreaiTang€«d  accord- 
to  a  caxtuliigun,  portionitof  which  have 
a  found,  and  wprn  to  Iw  aski?il  for  by 
oite  titltuitind  tinmbLTs.  It  is  curioua 
note  llia.t  this  system  of  cut^toguiiig  is 
lasme  tin  tJi:itot  arrmigicigthe  Hebrew 
ks  by  the  tirst  word  or  lini-,  and  may 
S  given  rise  to  tliut  mode  of  arnvnge- 
it  ;  as  also  to  observe  that  great  nt- 
Uon  WHS  paid  to  the  study  of  pruoe- 
ta  in  thp  schooln  of  law — a  aystem 
we  know  to  lie  at  the  baaia  of 
ndic  teaching. 

itwo. — China  has  bfii.ni  civilised  and 
frora  tiiDflinininmonal.andatthe 
nntday  itispmbabln,  on  the  testiinony 
uUightcnKd  and  impartial  foreigners, 
t   priniaiy   education   is    more  widely 
■id  among  the  tnalvi  [lopuliitioii  of  the 
^Be    Kingdom '    than   in  any    other 
my  of  the   world.      The  fiociaty  of 
•aada  of  years  uga  is  photjigraphed  in 
desonptlon  of  a  German  hintorian  of 
iation,  who  affirms  that  in  Uhinn  there 
[►  villaf^  BO  miserable,   no  hamlet  so 
wtonding,  as  not  to  bi-  provided  with 
liool  of  some  kind.     The  importance 
le  diffusion  of  instruetion  amongst  the 
IM  wu  recognised  at  a  period  U>n>;an- 
ir  to  that  of  Confucius  {b.c.  551-479), 
k  certain  system  of  elementary  edu- 
m   pn-vaileil    for  generations    before 
r  nations  had  awakened  to  a  eonscious- 
of  its  political  and  social  advantages. 
ft  in  till!  isarly  feudal  times  the  way 
Open  for  talent  and  character  to  riae 
I  die  lower  ranks  in  the  social  scale, 
to  be  admitted  to  official  employment. 
system  of  competitive  osaminationa 
even  then  casting  a  shadow  bofoi-e, 
altbonrh  offices  and  rank  were  not 
nnble  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
wards  canM)  to   be,  yet   magistrates 
bobleiue:!  considered  it  necessary  to 
a   sound   acquaintance  with    their 
nC  wrillnKB.     It  is  said  in  the  Li  A'f, 
)oi  of  Rite,  (about  ii.r.  1200).  'that, 
tiirpuacs  of  education    amongst   the 
nt*,  villageii  had  tlicirnchiitiln,  districts 
■cade/niMi  depiirtwfn  t»  their  collegt^s. 


and  principalities  their  universities.'   This, 
so  faras  can  be  ascertained,  was  altogether 
superior  to  what  obtained  among  theJewa, 
Persians,  atid  Syrians  of  the  attate  period. 
Towards  the  sixth  century   ikc,  two 
reformers  appeared  in  China,  Lfto-teze  and 
Khung-ta/.e,  or  Confucius.     According  bo 
thelogendsattaching  tohisnanie,  Lilo-tsTC, 
the  founder  of  thi?  sect  of  the  Rationalist* 
of  China  and  other  re^ona  of  tlic  far  East, 
and  of  the  system  of  Taoism  —the  system 
of  thfi  Path  or  Road,  of  iteusonor  Doctrinn 
— wiia  bom  B.C.  61)4,  more  than  half  a 
oejitury  before  the  birth  of  Confucius.    He 
was   tiie   representative  of   the  spirit  of 
emancipation,  of  progress,  of  the  pursuit 
of  the  idea),  and  of  protest  against  routine 
and  the  tyranny  of  custom.      He  was  an 
ardent  and  enlightened  advocate  of  popular 
education.     '  Certain  bad  rulers,'  he  said, 
'  would  have  us  believe  that  the  heart  and 
the  spirit  of  man  should  be  left  empty, 
but  Chat  instead  his  stomach  should  tm 
tilled ;  that  his  honesshonld  be  strengthened  ' 
rather  than  the  power  of  his  will  ;  that 
we  should  always  desire  to  have  the  pi?ople 
ramain  in  a  state  of  ignorance,  for  thou 
their  clemands  would  be  few.    It  isdifiicult^ 
they  Bay,  to  govern  a  people  that  are  too 
wise.     These  doctrines  are  directly  opposed 
to  what  is  due  to  humanity.     Those   in 
authority  should  come  to  the  aid  of  tlie 
people  by  means  of  oral  and   written  in- 
struction ;  so  far  from  oppressing  tliem 
and  treating  them  as  slaves,  they  should 
do  them  good  in  every  possible  way.'     In 
other  wonis,  it  is  by  enlightening  the  peopla 
and  by  an  honest  devotion  to  their  inte- 
rests, that  a  ruler  becomes  worthy  to  govern 
them.     The  career  of  Lfto  tsze  was  com- 
paratively a   failure,    or    a  niere    cwc^n 
d'estimn  ;  for  his  nominal  adherents  liave 
long  since,  for  the  most  part,  degraded  into 
the  lowest  idolatry,  and  the  priests  of  his 
system  into  jugglers  and    necromancers, 
among  whom  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  pure 
spirit  of  their  master  can  be  discovered. 

The  fate  of  Confticins.  the  younger 
contemporary  of  Lfto-taze,  the  apostle  of 
the  idea  of  practical  utilitarian  tnorality, 
founded  upon  the  authority  ot  tlie  State 
and  that  of  the  family,  as  well  as  upon  the 
interest  of  the  individual,  to  whom  tradi- 
tion ascribes  more  than  three  thousand 
personal  disciples,  has  been  happier  in  the 
actual  potency  of  his  ^riiu^i^le's,  ywvAvu'Jo* 
extent  and  perdttTat\oT\  ol  \.W\t  ^•iftv'irv'ws 
and  acceptanuu.     Conluciu*,  \ui!w«^,  ^'i** 


enjoyed  ft  emtrnvctl  renown,  an  rver- 
npe»teA  trinmpb,  iiMn«xtMicI«(il  than  nny 
other  mftmberof  till  hum.'vn  mce-  rhrough 
•Jl  tho  cbuigw  of  C'hinpse  liyniuties,  )>jr 


vfaatareroMUBibranghtabout.hi.ideaoeD*    viding  a  career  for  thonn  ambiti 


this  competitive   system,  Ui» 
MlvuitngM  of  which  m.'k)-  bo  i 
under  three  heads.     In  the 
served  the  8tet«  tu  »  safi 


)l»nt>  have  reoetred  peenliar  honours.  At 
this  day  they  uunilwr  more  Ihao  eleven 
thuusnud  luulen,  &[u]  are  tiaid  to  ccuiatttute 
the  only  hereditary  nohiUly  in  China. 
From  his  own  time  to  the  prfaent  the 
writing  of  Confucios  have  been  ttie  prin- 
cipal objects  of  stndy  in  all  the  schools  of 
that  VMt  empire.  It  has,  however,  been 
obnMTpd,  not  unjustly,  that  the  a.im  and 
■cope  of  tha  Confu<Tin.n  philosophy  were 
limited  to  the  present  life,  and  none  of  his 
sayings  indivate  Umt  he  hud  any  delinite 
belief  in  a  continued  existenoe  after  death. 
His  life  and  teachtugs  tended  to  the  pro- 
motion of  the  useful  and  practic-al  only  ; 
nod  coraWned^^ven  nfter  an  admiring 
allowance  is  mode  for  his  beautiful  con- 
cepdon  of  filial  piety — to  form  theexpres- 
■ion  of  an  elevated  n.nd  refined  secularism. 
The  format  institution  of  the  competi- 
tive BKaininutions  which  have  been  from 
age  to  agt-  so  nearly  omnipotent  in  their 
iuduenoe  ou  Chinese  life  and  society,  and 
a  predetermination  to  which  may  be  de- 
tected in  tlie  iiatiomil  institutions  many 
i-eiitnriee  before,  took  place  about  A.D.  600, 
when  TaitBuni;,  of  the  Tang  dynasty,  es- 
tablialied  the  still  existing  plan  of  preparing 
and  selecting  the  servants  of  the  State  by 
mpans  of  study  and  degrees,  founding  hia 
sy8t«ni  on  the  facts  titat  education  had 
always  been  esteemed, and  that  tlie  ancient 
writings  were  accepted  by  all  as  the  best 
injttruetora  of  the  manners  and  tastes  of 
tho  [H^ople.  Centralisation  and  coiiser^'a- 
tism  were  tlie  leading  features  in  tho 
teachings  of  Confucius  which  first  recom- 
mended them  to  tiic  rulers,  and  have  de- 
cided the  course  of  public  examinations  in 
selecting  officem  who  would  readily  uphold 
these  principles.  TheelVect  bus  l>een  that 
the  literary  class  in  China  has  uniformly 
held  the  functions  of  both  nobles  and 
pricstj!,  a  perpetual  association,  j^itm  irtenui 
in  qtid  nfmo  tttueilnr,  holding  in  its  haiiils 
public  opinion  and  the  legal  power  to  main- 
tain it.  The  geographical  ieolution  of  the 
people,  the  nature  of  the  language,  which 
is  rcganicd  as  the  most  difficult  known  to 
the  speech  of  articulating  men,  and  the 
absence  of  a  landed  aristocracy,  combined 
to  add  efficiency  to  the  aystetn. 


who  mi|4ht  Othcrwi»e  foment  i 

or  excite  revolutions  ;  in  UmimcojJ 

it  operates — or  operated,  lor  in  thtjj 
of  a  countiy  like  China,  when  i 
once  established,  siu^'ive  (or  ever.t 
and  present  are  nearly  oourcftib' 
cottnterpoise  to  the  power  ol  an  i 
monarchy,  a»  without  it  the  enA\ 
would  be  filled  by  hereditaiyi 
the  minor  offices  woold   be 
by  tliousands  to  imperial  fav 
thirdly,  itgivee  the  Oo^'cmnumt  s  1 
the  educated  gentry,  and  bii ' 
the  support  of  existing  instit 
at  the  same  time  it  rcnden 
class  eminpntly  conservative. 

Education,  as  the  attty   lu^ 
place,  honour,  and  emotunient>  h*y 
been,  in  consequence,  largdy  I 
by  all  who  were  desirous  ol 
official  career  ;  while  the  nnivef 
for  letters  has  encouraged  all  of  i 
gree  to  gain  at  least  a  smattering  4f|| 
ing — except  the  women,  upon 
prospects  of  offloe)  the  rewwd  of  I 
distinction,  have  ever  smOed. 

Hitherto,  therefore,  very  little  tr 
has  been  taken  with  regard  to  th?  tdot 
of  girls,  from  whom  little  mort^ ' 
required  than  that  they  should 
needlewomfqi  and  expert  cooki,  i 
they  should  learn  to  act  niodestIy,i 
show  due  defeiraice  to  tlieir  »% 
With  the  men  the  case  was  dilTcrentf 
for  as  no  one  could  hold  any  StaU  P 
ment  unless  he  liad  passed  ifae  6iM 
three  great  literary  competitive  <J 
tions,  the  whole  education  of  bof 
arranged  with  the  object  of  enabGsg 
to  pass  successiveLy  throufi^  UiMeM 
Unfortunately  (or  the  real  edac4 
the  aspirtLiits  to  office,  the  only  ' 
required  of  them  was,asitstill  lisi 
ledge  of  the  Nine  CLasdcs,  oodc1ii£>| 
the  ShiA  King,  or  Hook  x<f  OM  » 
II  A%  or  Sook  qfRiUt—thmltkd 
of  Chinese  learning.  The  miiHl 
from  childhood  upwards  thr*e  w 
the  only  text-books  which  are  l^ 
the  hands  of  Qiinose  schoDlbojlL| 
thoy  are  taught  to  rrgard  as  lie^ 
'  tnixWU  o(  nxcclloncc,  and  any  * 


Dr.  Mftrtin  ezbiVnts  t.\ie  sate^'nMis  ol   isvOmsi  Ittjvci  "ii*  ot^uswA  they 
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■  ntjrle  in  which  they  ore  written, 
uM  hv  looked  upon  iis  her^tituil.  Year 
Br  year  tJmse  forui  the  subjwta  of  the 
<Jy  of  every  aspiring  suholiir,  until  every 
bnoter  and  every  plimaeia, or sliouldlMt, 
!«Iib1y  engraved  ou  the  luetuory.  Tliis 
irse  of  instruction  has  been  exactly  fol- 
''td  in  every  school  in  the  enipiro  for 
My  centuries,  and  the  result  is  that  there 

•  luinunlly  turned  out  a  vast  number  of 
8  k11  <3ast  in  the  same  mould,  all  pos- 
Bed  of  a  certain  amount  of  re-ady-made 
>wle(Ige,and  with  thoir  memories  unduly 

]  nt  the  expense  of  their  thinkitig 
The  luinds  of  the  8t:holars  are 
^Bunetricatly  trained,  and  tliey  are 
Mnnmged  superfillously  to  diaparugo  all 
,iiji«m6nt«  which  are  not  of  direct  utility 
tfaeir  advancement  as  candiilates  and 
c«-holderB.     China  has  produced  gene- 
ion  after  generation  of  men  who  have 
riM-d  to  elevate  mere  memory  above 
ua«,  and   whose  intellectual    &«ulties 
iw  btHtn  damaged  by  servile  imitation, 
I  by  the  paltry  literiilism  of  the  schools. 
It  is  a  corollary  from  the  veneration 
d  to  learning  in  all  the  stages  of  C'liineae 
tory,  that  the  person  and  the  vocation 
the  teauher  have  been  proportionately 
■etable.     Boys  commenced  their  studies 
he  age  of  seven  with  a  teJicher ;  for,  even 
be  father  were  a  literary  man,  he  seldom 
•nict«(l  his  Bona,  and  very  few  mothers 
«  kble  to  teai:h  their  oHapring  to  read. 
iot  the  most  authoi-itative  treatises  for 
guidance  of  teachers,  when  establishing 
•leiDonbi  of  education,  advises  fathers 
chooM  from   among  their  concubines 
•e  who  are  lit  for  nurses,  seeking  such 
ire  roild,  indulgent,  affectionate,  beue- 
!nt,  cheprful,  kind,  dignified,  respectful, 
nJsprved  and  careful  in  their  con  versa - 
,    whom  thpy  will   make   govprnessos 

•  tJieir  children.     The  trpntisn  in  f]ues* 
is  th»"  JirnifasB,  forming  the  tenth  lx>ok 

ho  Li  Ki,  and  ita  title,  which  meana 
Pattern  oftite  Famili/,  is  given  to  it, 
■Cang  Hsilan  says,  l)ecause  it  rt^cords 
ntlM  for  sons  and  daughters  in  serving 
rpwents,  and  for  sons  and  their  wives 
rring  their  parents-in-law  in  the  family 
,«.  Among  the  other  treatises  of  the 
Kt  it  may  thus  be  diiTLTenued  as  giving 
rales  for  children.  And  because  the 
irvances  of  the  harem  are  worthy  of 
*ti(Hi,  it  is  cjvllod  the  /'atttrn  of  the 
rior.  Kfl  Hsi  says  that  '  it  is  a  Ixiok 
^  WM  Uti^ht  to  Uk  people  iii  the  an- 


cient schools,  an  andent  classic  or  aacretl 
t4>xt.'     After  giving  tli«  directions  about 
the  selection  of  a  likely  nurse  for  an  ex- 
pncted  infant,  the  ^ei-liat  proceeds,  in  the 
fonn  of  a  didactic  narrative,  to  give  other 
directions.      '  When  the  child,'  it   says, 
'  was  able  bo  take  ita  own  food  it  was 
taught  to  use  the  right  hand.     When  it 
was  able  to  speak,  a.  boy  was  taught  to 
respond  boldly  and  clearly ;  a  girl,  submis- 
sively  and   low.     The  former  was  fittnd 
with  a  girdle  of  leather,  the  latter  with 
one  of  silk.   At  six  years,  they  were  taught 
the  numbers  and  the  names  of  the  cardinal 
points  ;  at  the  age  of  seven,  boys  and  giris 
did  not  occupy  the  same  mat  nor  eat  to- 
gether ;  at  eight,  when  going  out  or  coming 
in  at  a  gate  or  door,  and  going  to  their 
mats  to  eat  and  drink,  they  were  required 
to  follow  their  elders  : — the  teaching  of 
yielding  to  others  was  now  begun  ;  at  nine, 
they  were  taught  how  to  number  the  days. 
At  ten,  (the  boy)  went  to  a  master  outside, 
and  stiiyed  with  him  (even)  over  tlie  night. 
Ho  learned  the  (di£ferent  classes  of)  cha- 
racters and  calculation  ;  he  did  not  wear 
his  jacket  or  trousers  of  silk  ;  iu  hts  man- 
ners he  followed  his  early  lessons  ;  moniing 
and  evening  he  learned  the  behaviour  of 
a  youth  ;  be  would  ask  to  be  e.tereised  in 
(rondingl  the  tablets,  and  in  the  forma  of 
polite  conversation.  At  thirteen,  he  learned 
muse,  and  to  repeat  the  odes,  and  to  dance 
the  Ko  (of  the  duke  of  Kftu).'     When  ft 
full-grown  lad,  he  danced  the  haiang  (of 
King    Wfl).        He   learned    archery    and 
chariot-driving.  Attwenty.he  wascnpped, 
and  tirst  learned  the  (differeut  classes  of) 
cerpuioniea,  and  might  wear  furs  and  silk. 
He  danced  the  tft  hsift  (of  Yii),  and  attended 
sedulously  to    lilial  and  fraternal  duties. 
He  might  become  very  learned,  but  did  not 
t«aoh  others ;— (his  object  being  stiU)  to 
receive  and  not  to  give  out.    At  thirty,  he 
liad  ft  wife,  and  bogan  to  attend  to  the 
business  proper  to  a  man.     He  extended 
his  learning,  without  confining  it  to  par- 
ticular subjects.      He  was  deferential  to 
hia   friends,  liaving  reganl    to  the  aims 
(whicli  they  displayedl.     At  forty,  he  was 
first  appointed  to  office,  and  according  to 
the  busineas  of  it  brought  out  his  plans 

■  It  w  dllHoult  todiiWritKexiictly.  amid  Ih*  son- 
Aid  ol'  dlflcroni  virwn,  ilmsi^  ^vwriLl  dftitfOA,  Dohma 
wun  iif  Iwu  kiflilf.  tilt  civil  nnd  milltiu]'.  Tli«  Ko 
wu  iwrbniu  lliu  ilrst  nf  lliu  I'ivll  dincca.  MCtibod  to 
Um  duk*  o(  K&u  i  Bttd  the  beiniitf.  Uw,  fl.i*-  «5  ^\* 
mortul.  ThttwouBiMAvofeiiieXiiwawiaXiwi^i 
the  li  buL 
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and  coram tiniciit^Ml  hi«  thoughts.  If  the 
WAV*  (which  hn  pro[>osr<l)  w«ro  Ruitnblo, 
hti  followiij  thoni  out ;  if  they  wp.rn  not, 
hi!  abnndoni^  tlicin.  At  tifty,  h<i  wiu  «p- 
pointtHl  a  great  ullioer,  nnd  Inbourotl  in  tlie 


who  BoutMliod  ill  tlic;  first  ccniunr  of  i 
Ctirivtinn  «»,  ftud  who  (lcviit<:<i  ber  1 
kikd  talenM  (othudevuttoit  of  tho  < 
«nd  poMtion  of  wonKu,  Hud  to  tliar  i 
rnncentcnt  in  all  the  vtrtuML     'Hie* 


D(]inintKlrutioa  of  liU  (litpKrim^nt.      At    of  a  feninle,'  avb  tliU  uoiMiupUiihed 


seventy  he  retlivd  from  his  dutiot  In  nil 
a.'ilutiitioiis  of  iiiitlea,  tlm  upptir  pluvu  was 
given  to  tliH  left  haiid. 

'  A  girl  at  the  Age  of  t«n  ceased  to  ko 
out  (from  the  women's  apartcuotits).    Her 


does  not  consist  ultOj^'vtlii'r  iu  «xti 
nuty  kiMlities  or  mtvlli^enoe,  Uut  ta 
uiotkstly   giuve    and    iiiviolablj    dnil^ 
ob^rvitig   the,  requirements    of 
widowh(X>d,  uiid  in  being  tidy  in  her 


governess  taught  her  (the  arts  of)  pleasing    and  every  tiling  about  her ;  in  whatefor 


&pe«ch  and  ruAnners,  to  be  docile  and  obe- 
djpnt,  to  handle  thi'  hempen  fibres,  lo  de«il 
with  the  cocooiiK,  t<i  wnaTw  silks  and  form 
Bllets,  to  Iiuirii  (all)  wnmnn's  woi'k,  bow  to 
funiiith  giirmnnta,  to  watch  the  KaoriliceB, 
to  Eupply  lilt!  liquorK  and  fumcfis,  to  till 
the  variouB  >tiiiidii  and  diiihe«i  with  pickle 
and  brine,  and  to  hbsvA  in  Betting  forth 
ihe  appurtvnancea  for  the  ORrempniiw.  At 
fifteen,  ithe  oanuuied  the  liair-pin ;  »t 
twenty,  she  was  luarrifid,  or,  if  thvre  were 
occasion  for  the  iletay,  at  twenty-three.  If 
there  were  the  IjetrotliaJ  riles,  slie  became 
a  wife  :  nnd  if  she  w«>iit  witliuat  these,  s 
ranRubini<.  In  all  salutations  of  females 
th«  uppnr  place  was  given  to  the  right 
himd.' 

■With  reference  to  the  numbering  of 
thf!  days,  in  which  children  were  instructed 
nt  nine  ycare  of  age,  Dr.  Legge  observe 
that  '  to  number  the  days  was,  and  is,  a 
more  c!Dnip]icat«d  afiair  in  China  than  in 
this  coiiiitry,  requiring  an  acquaintance 
with  all  the  terms  of  the  cycle  of  sixty,  as 
well  us  the  more  compendious  raelhod  by 
decodcH  for  ench  month.'  With  reference 
to  wliAt  is  enjoined  ns  to  the  education  of 
girls.  Dr.  Le(0^  remarks  tlint  '  there  is 
nothing  in  what  is  said  of  the  dnitghters 
to  indicate  Unit  they  received  any  literary 
training.  They  were  taiiglit  aimply  the 
household  duties  that  would  devolve  on 
them  iu  their  stiition  in  society  ;' though 
among  them,  ba  it  observed,  were  the 
forms  and  provision  for  so^^rilice  nnd  wor- 
ship. It  will  be  obeervcd,  also,  at  how 
early  an  age  all  close  intercourse  Ijctwecn 
them  an<l  their  brothers  came  lo  an  end, 
and  that  at  ten  they  ceased  to  go  out  from 
the  women's  apartments.'  That  thin  with- 
holding of  literary  culture  from  the  educa- 
tion of  women  was  not  fi>lt  by  the  sex 
universally  ns  a  hardship  or  an  injustice. 
it  shown  on  the  authority  of  Pan-Hwui- 
pAn,  also  known  as  Pan  C%au,  perhap  the 


does  to  be  uoaasumiajb  *i^  whenevor 
movesorsitatobedocoronK.  Thisisfi 
virtue.'  On  the  whole  it  may  bcconcl< 
wiUi  the  slight  noccMiiry  rawrvei 
Professor  Cotnp«yr4,  that  at  rvcry 
of  h«r  long  history  Chintz 
her  national  peoaliarities.  For  mote  tin 
three  thousand  yoan  an  absututo  uniliir- 
mity  hiu  chantcterised  this  immobile  pio- 
ple.  Everything  Ia  i^iLUtod  by  tM- 
tion.  Educatiiin  is  medusnicsl  aud  fonaU. 
The  pre->j(TCii[>ationof  t«acbersiBtO 
their  pupib  touci]uiTe  B  DMcbaaicM) 
a  regular  and  sure  routine^  They 
more  for  appeamnces,  for  ■  deoontas 
ncr  of  conduct,  than  for  a  searching  sol 
profound  morality.  Life  is  but  »  cma» 
nial,  minutl^1y  determined  and  ponctvsUj 
followed.  There  is  uo  liberty,  no  glo«cl 
spontaneity.  Their  art  is  charactenicd 
by  oonventiouol  refiueoieDt,  and  bj  s 
prettiness  that  seems  mean  ;  then  k 
nothing  of  the  grand  or  imposing.  By 
their  ronoalism,  the  Chinese  pducnton  »M 
the  Jeeuiu  of  th«  Ess*,' 

Eyifpt. — It  is  on«  of  the  marvels  df 
Egypt  and  its  early  civiliMt4on,  thai  it 
starts  already  full  grown  into  life  iu  th* 
valley  of  iJie  H'tia,  as  a  aatioD  high^ 
advanood  in  language,  painttPj^  and  wa^ 
ture:,  nnd  ofTcrs  the  migiua  as  to  whence  ■( 
ntt«ined  so  high  a  point  of  developmtcitL 
There  is  no  monumental  nation  which  csa 
compare  with  it  for  aitti^uity,  excc^ 
perhaps  Bahyloniu ;  and  eruteuoe  is  >*«* 
required  to  dnti'rmiue  whi«b  of  the  t»» 
empires  is  the  older.  Tl>e  arts  of  Egv* 
exercised  an  ull-jiowerful  iuflupnce  on  tM 
ancient  world.  The  Fboenicians  copsal 
their  tj-jies,  and  Gieeoe  adopted  ibn  *»r^ 
Orientjil  style  of  arcliitecture,  for  tlm  Doric 
style  came  from  E«yP*«  *^*  Ionic  froB 
AssyrtA,  the  later  Corinthian  again  tntt 
Egypt.  If  PhiFniciaoonferTwdanalpInW 
on  Urfece,  E^pt  suggested  the  nie  «f 


most  ci>tebnit«d  female  writci'  ot  C^aa,  ^»w^cSbamKV.xv.^ft^VMcniicia.     Alnadjr  i* 
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■eventrh  cnntury  B.C.,  t)ie  hiproglj-phu 
,t«d  u  dtiiul  form  of  the  Egjptinn 
ntrnagB,  onn  which  )iatl  ui-iiewl  to  bi) 
•|iokrn  ;  und  Egyptiana  iiitroiiucTOil  in)i>n- 
ventioiiAl  mode  of  writing  aiuiptpr  thiin 
the  oWor  ffiniis.  and  ln'tlir  adjtpti'd  for 
thA  purpoties  of  v^rna^-ul»r  idiotu.  Egyp- 
tian philosophy,  the  tranaiu iteration  dou- 
trine  of  Pythagoras,  that  of  tlit-  iiniuor- 
tAlity  of  the  8i>ul  of  Plato,  pei'vaded  tlie 
Urlknic  minfl  from  tho  colkgi^s  of  Thebes. 
The  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians  was  era* 
l>0<)i<!i)  in  othirnl  works  of  proverbs  and 
moxiin.i  u*  old  ax  tim  Pymmids,  and  na 
▼ftncmlilc  fur  thnir  hoar  iintiijuity  us  the 
d»yH  of  the  Enodus.  The  frs.il  papyriia, 
tlie  living  rouk,  tlie  temple,  und  thn  tomb, 
hftvo  all  preserved  an  extent  of  Hu^rLitunt 
fcMlod  nowhere  el«e.  The  luutive  was  a 
religion  which  looked  forward  to  an  eter- 
nal <laration,  or  tlie  return  of  the  past 
to  the  future.  The  Dalioiial  psahii  of 
Pentnur  is  found  on  the  walls  of  Thebes, 
and  the  papyrus  of  Sullior.  Tlie  Book  of 
thir  Ihati  wns  ftlikc  sculptured  ou  the 
Inmlis  itnd  writli^n  on  the  roll  ;  it  em- 
)>0(li<r(l  tnunh  of  the  syn]l>olil^,  though  less 
of  till)  i!Soti!ric,  (ioi-trtne.  The  Elysiau 
finlda,  thn  Ktroiiiis  of  Jitys,  burning  Phle- 
l^thon,  the  jtjflgi^-i  of  the  deiid,  are  Egyp- 
tian concfptinnK  ;  the  Bim- wore  hip  is 
Egyptian  ;  mi'dioine  and  ustronomy,  geo- 
metry, truthful  history,  and  roiiiuntiu  lic- 
tloDB  arc  found  in  the  extfiiisivi?  Itteniture. 
Uaay  dogmaa  and  pmctiees  of  an  Egyp- 
tian ori(fin  have  desuunded  to  the  present 
day,  aod  exert'ise  moi-e  influence  than  ia 
generally  supposi-d  on  modern  religious 
tfcou£lit. 

The  schools  of  Egypt,  like  those  of 
JtidcA,  wf>r«  eccleaiasticai  -  but  wliilat  the 
Jews  hod  bat  httle  effect  on  the  progress 
of  scieDCO,  the  obligations  of  the  rest  of 
tbe  world  to  the  priests  of  the  Nile  Valley 
vwre,  HE  has  just  been  indicated,  more 
than  considerable.  Much  of  their  learu- 
ing  ia  ohiKiure  to  «s,  and  their  methods  of 
inttmction,  in  spite  of  the  fairly  rewarded 
•fforti  of  rpwnt  enqnirers,  and  especially 
tboBo  of  Professor  Georg  Ebers,  who  in 
Ilia  Icanifid  romances,  and  othei'wise,  has 
aoujtht  to  mnlisr  and  t^  reproduce  the 
atailrnt  lifi-  of  tht;  temple-sdiools  of  the 
country,  nrr  to  n  provoking  extent  still 
tifiasrprbitncd.  SiilGcicnt  is  known,  how- 
ever, to  justify  thci  rensonable  conclusion 
of  scliolani,  aa  stated  by  Mr.  Oscar  firown- 
tng,  that  '  Ihrrr  is  no  hratich  of  scieoce 


in  which  they  did  not  pronrrss  at  len»t  so 
fur  tts  observation  and  careful  registration 
of  facts  could  carry  thera.  They  wcrn  a 
source  of  enlightenment  to  surrounding 
iialioiis.  Not  only  the  great  lawgiver  of 
the  Jews,  but  tliose  who  were  most  atitive 
ill  stimulating  the  nascent  energies  of 
Hellas,  were  careful  to  train  themselves  in 
the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians.  Greece,  in 
giving  an  undying  name  to  the  literature 
of  Alexandria,  was  only  repaying  the  debt 
which  slio  had  incurred  centuries  before.' 
In  the  dearth  of  detaUs  ns  to  the  actual 
methods  of  imparting  instruction  in  a 
country  the  reputation  of  whose  leiiruing 
is  as  extended  as  it  is  perenuiiil,  rv^ry 
gliupso  which  can  be  gained  U  precious 
beyond  what  would  otherwise  be  its  pro- 
poi'tionate  value  Such  a  gliiiipi^e  is  af- 
forded in  the  Ma.nm»  of  Ani.  one  of  tho 
sevei-al  collections  of  precepts  and  maxima 
on  the  conduct  of  life  which  have  descended 
to  this  generation  from  whnt  is  colournbly 
tho  remotest  antiquity  which  can  be  ap- 
proached within  the  limits  of  the  literature 
or  civilisation  fif  mankind.  Of  these  col- 
lections are  the  jUiiri^w  of  Ptahholep  con- 
loined  in  the  Prisse  Papyrus,  the  liistrue- 
l\i,>D  of  Amenemiiat,  arid  the  .ViMimn  of 
Ani,  just  mentioned  ;  whilst  fragments  of 
other  important  works  are  preserved  in  the 
museums  of  Paris,  Leyden,  and  St.  Peters- 
burg. The  most  venerable  of  them  is  the 
work  of  Ptahholcp,  which  dates  from  the 
age  of  the  Pyramids,  and  yet  appeals  to 
the  authority  of  the  ancients.  It  is  almost 
certainly,  as  M.  Clinbas  called  it,  in  the 
title  of  the  moniorable  essay  in  which  ita 
contents  were  tirst  made  known  (£cm« 
Arch^tilugiqiu!,  1857),  'le  plus  ancien  livra 
du  monde.'  The  manuscript  at  Paris 
which  contains  it  was  written  centuries 
before  the  Hebrew  lawgiver  was  born  ; 
but  the  author  of  the  work  lived  as  far 
back  as  the  reign  of  Ring  Assa  Tal.kara 
of  the  lifth  dynasty.  The  J/nxiww  of  Ani, 
in  tlie  matter  of  antiquity,  may  l>e  said  to 
rank  with,  but  after  the  collection  of  Ptrth- 
liotep  ;  and  they  comprise  a  section  upon 
luatemal  love,  which  describes  the  self- 
sacrifice  of  an  affoctionat*  mother  from 
the  earliest  moments  of  the  child's  exist- 
ence, and  continues  ns  follows  : — ■'  Thou 
wast  put  to  school,  and  whilst  thou  wast 
being  taught  letters  she  came  punctually 
to  thy  master,  bringing  thee  the  bread  a-vA 
the  drink  ol  tet  X^oMSfc.  '\\\tKi,  a.t\,  ^«« 
come  to  man's  esl»i,te  ■,  ^Wim  a.A  tomtwAj 


»t>d  hiuct  A  house ;  but  never  do  thoa  forgei 
Urn  punful  Ubour  whiob  tliy  mother  «o- 
durvd,  nor  all  the  salalary  care  which  she 
ban  t&kea  of  thee.  Take  heed  lest  she 
have  osuae  to  coraplain  of  thee,  for  fear 
tliat  she  should  raim  her  haods  to  God, 
aad  He  should  listen  to  her  prayer.' 

The  social  restrictiona  and  disabilities, 
which  Ivn*  or  more  prevailed  amongst  the 
tnOHt  culturtKl  nations  of  antiiiuity,  liave 
btmn  mixatly  shown  not  to  hare  attaolied 
in  any  puruly  prohihitave  degree  to  the 
Ubnu  and  aspiring  youth  of  Egypt.  Un- 
til lately  it  was  believed  without  reserve, 
and  asserted  without  uiis^ving,  that, 
while  of  all  the  Oriental  oations  Egypt  is 
the  one  in  which  intellectual  achievement 
moms  to  have  reached  its  highest  point, 
the  attainment  of  iK^ientitic  eminence,  with 
the  rewards  of  otficini  distinction,  autho- 
rity, and  emolument  which  acieoti tic  emin- 
«noo  involved,  was  limitnd  to  persons  only 
of  a  favoured  flasa  aisd  of  high  hereditary 
functjou.  The  hierariJiy  was  auppoaed  not 
merely  to  have  appropriate<l,  but  to  liiive 
monopolised,  the  learning  of  the  day,  and 
to  have  jealously  guaiiled  fiflm  vulvar 
intrusion  tfio  stores  of  the  mysterious 
knowledge  which  was  commutiicated  or 
communicable  only  to  the  sovereign  aud 
the  nobility.  The  common  people,  who 
worp  by  the  same  hypothesis  inevitably 
destined  from  father  to  son  to  an  identi- 
cal Bocial  status,  Itnrned  scarcely  more 
than  was  neceasary  in  order  to  practise 
their  ancestral  trades  or  hnndirrafts,  and 
to  ix!  initialed  into  the  religious  beliefs 
which  bncamn  th^ir  station.  More  hap- 
pily conduutod  rcsearvhes  into  the  subject, 
however,  have  practic^ally  demonstrated 
the  fuel  thai  the  hei'editary  tendency, 
which,  without  doubt,  powerfully  oxiabed, 
to  the  adoption  by  the  son  of  tin*  paternal 
calling,  was  so  susceptible  of  motUtii-atiun 
or  solution  as  to  be  frequently  iuoperallve 
—so  frequently,  indeed,  as  to  iiivali<la.te 
tne  long-current  accusation.  Dr.  Heiii- 
rich  linigBch-Bey  has  some  vivid  and 
BUggristive  wortia  with  regard  to  the  elas- 
ticity and  generosity,  in  this  respect,  of 
ancient  Egyptian  institutions: — 'In  the 
schools  whi^ris  the  poor  scribe's  child  sat 
on  the  same  bench  beside  the  offspring  of 
tlio  rich,  to  be  trained  in  discipline  and 
wine  learning,  the  masters  knew  how  by 
timely  worrls  to  goad  on  the  lagging  dili- 
gimoe  of  tiie  ambitious  scho\ars,  \\f)ViVm^ 
oat  to   thmn    the    future    reward  '«\>.M.h 


awaited  youths  skilled  in 
Aad  letters.  Thut  the  slumbering 
of  self-eateem  was  stirm!  to  a  Samr  h 
th«  yoathfal  hrmxt,  and  emulation  wat 
stimulated  among  the  boys.  Even  tk 
clever  son  of  the  poor  man  might  hope  bf 
his  knowledge  to  ellmb  the  ladder  M  IJk 
higher  ol&crs,  for  neither  bis  birtb  ur 
position  in  life  miied  any  barrier,  if  only 
tlie  youth's  mental  power  justified  tut 
hopes  for  the  future.  In  this  aeuae  th, 
restrainta  of  caste  did  not  exist,  tai 
neither  descent  nor  family  hampered  llw 
rising  career  of  the  clever.  Sljiny  a  Boon- 
ment  consecr»ted  to  tlie  memory  of  aov" 
nobleman  gone  to  bis  long  horae^  wb» 
during  life  had  held  high  mnk  at  tlM 
court  of  Pharaoh,  is  decorated  with  tbe 
simple  but  laudatory  inscriptton,  "  Bii 
ancestors  were  unknown  peopla"  It  ji  » 
Biitisfaction  toavovr  that  the  truuiiv;  aiiJ 
instruction  of  the  young  interested  llw 
Egyptians  in  the  highest  degree.  For 
they  fully  recognised  in  this  the  »ole  loeww 
of  elevating  their  national  life,  Utd of  M- 
fUliog  the  high  civilising  mission  wkjeli 
Providence  seemed  to  have  placed intbcii 
hands.  But  above  alt  things  thevr^ardcd 
justice,  and  viriue  had  the  hi^Mst  valae 
in  tlieir  eyes.  The  law  which  ordered 
them  "to  pray  to  tlie  gods,  to  honow 
the  dead,  to  give  bread  to  thn  hvom, 
wat«r  to  the  thirsty,  clothing  to  tae 
naked,"  reveals  to  us  one  of  the  finett 
qualities  of  the  old  Egyptian  durmcter, 
pity  towards  the  unfortunate.  The  forty- 
two  commandments  of  the  Egyptian  reU- 
gion  which  are  contained  in  the  IMth 
chapter  of  the  Jiaok  of  tAn  Dead,  are  in  no 
way  inferior  to  the  precepts  of  Chri«tiaiiitT ; 
nnd,  in  reading  the  old  Egyptian  inacrip- 
tioiiB  concerning  morality  and  tlw  fearcf 
God,  we  are  tempted  to  believe  that  the 
Jewish  lawgiver  Closes  modrllod  his  te>eb- 
iiigs  on  the  patterns  ^vcn  hj  the  oM 
Egyptian  sages.' 

In  another  connection  Brugwh-Bey 
carries  his  optimism  with  r<Tf^n•llc^^  to  ifu' 
aftairs  of  Egypt  to  the  exl«nt  of  posiBg 
as  an  apologist  for  tJie  initirvprewnUa 
Cambyses,  whom  he  couples  with  DsntuJ. 
as  being  benevolently  disposed  toward! 
tho  interests  of  ERj-pliau  eiduc«ttcn.  In 
one  of  the  inscriptions  he  records  that 
'  Cambyses  appears  in  a  totally  difftmit 
light  from  that  in  which  adiool-leuiuig 
\.W>ft  b\m.  He  takes  care  for  tie  godi 
\  B.\x4  \XVBVT  \*w^w»,  M  A\iM.\vvtDself  cto' 
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Sais  after  tlip  old    Egyptian  luauner. 

)ariua  I.,  whoca  the  Egyptian  UzA-bor- 
-pi'ris  had  ancompnnied  to  EUm  (Ely- 

Q&ia).  took  particular  pleasure  in  rescuing 
the  Egyptian  tern  pie- learning  from  its 
Uircateiied  extinction.  He  provided  for 
the  truning  at  the  energetic  and  gift«d 
youth  in  the  schools  of  the  priests,  to  be 
tlie  future  niaiiitainers  and  tfjaohoraof  the 
toot  wisdom  of  tiie  Egyptians.' 

The  question  of  thu  exiBt^nce  of  caste 
— %-srying,  as  it  may  do,  from  an  iron  and 
unbending  tynumy  to  an  expiKUency  so 
UHpreleutious  as  scarcely  to  assert,  or  even 
to  seek,  a  nancliou  extei'nai  to  itself^is  of 
such  vital  and  characteristic  importance 
in  the  working  of  any  system  of  education 
that  it  is  convenient  in  this  connection  to 
<|Uiite  the  judicial  generalisation  of  one  of 
our  most  trusted  masters  in  Egy|>tologj-. 

•As  long,'  siiya  M.  P.  Le  Vugn  Rennuf, 
'  as  our  information  depended  upon  the 
olAssical  Greek  authors,  the  existence  of 
ca«te«  among  the  Egyptians  was  admitted 
*B  certain.  The  error  was  detected  as  soon 
as  tfje  sense  of  the  inseriptiona  could  be 
made  out.  A  very  flight  knowledge  of  the 
language  was  sufficient  to  demonstrate 
the  truth  to  the  late  M.  Ampire.  Among 
ourselves  many  men  may  be  found  whose 
ancestors  have  for  several  generations  fol- 
lowed the  Bajno  calling,  eitiiA'  the  army  or 
the  Churrh,  or  some  branch  of  industry  or 
tnule.  The  Egyptians  were  no  doubt  even 
more  conservatii-e  than  ourselves  in  this 
nxpect.  But  there  was  no  impassable 
b«mer  lxrt.wcen  two  profesaiona.  The  son 
€»«■  the  brother  of  a  warrior  might  be  a 
prient.  Il  van  perhaps  more  diUicidt  to 
rise  in  Uio  world  than  it  is  with  us ;  but  a 
mux  of  education,  a  scribe,  wris  eligible  to 
any  office,  civil,  military,  or  sacenloUd,  to 
which  his  talenta  or  the  chances  of  fortune 
might  lead  Uun,  and  nothing  prevented 
his  BMrnage  with  the  danglit«r  of  a  tniui 
of  a  different  profession. 

Not  less  tuteresting  are  the  words  of 
the  Kcv.  Canon  Ilawlinsou,  in  regard  to 
the  chancer  open  to  youth  of  talent  ir- 
respective of  their  social  position,  words 
which  lose  nothing  of  their  weight  because 
tbey  manifest  some  hesitation  in  accepting 
M  proved  the  position  which  BrugBcli*l!ey 
bM w  uncompromiKingly  assumed.  Canon 
Kawtinson  introduce*  the  words  to  which 
wo  now  directly  refi-r  by  a  paEsage  de* 
scribing  iJie  respect  with  which  the  youn^;, 
wilii  vham  WMM  the  future,  treated  the 
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aged,  with  whom  was  tiie  past.  '  Xbe 
consideration  shown  to  age  in  Egypt  was 
remarkable,  and,  though  perhaps  a  rem- 
nant of  antiijue  manners,  must  be  regarded 
as  a  point  in  which  their  customs  were 
more  advanced  than  those  of  most  ancient 
peoples.  "  Their  young  men,  when  they 
met  their  eldere  in  the  street,"  we  are  told 
(Herodotus,  ii.  80),  "made  way  for  them 
and  stepped  aside  ;  and  if  an  old  maD 
came  in  where  young  men  were  present, 
the  latter  rose  from  ^eir  seats  out  of  re- 
spect for  him."  In  arrangements  with  -re- 
spect to  education,  t)ie  ancient  Egyptians 
seem  also  to  have  attained  a  point  not 
often  reached  by  tlie  nations  of  antiquity. 
If  the  schools  wherein  scribes  obtained 
tlieir  instruction  were  really  open  to  all 
(iwe  Brugsch,  Geschichte  A'gi/pteiui,  p.  24), 
and  the  career  of  sciibe  might  be  pursued 
by  any  one,  whatever  Ids  birth,  then  it 
must  be  said  that  E^ypt,  notwithstanding 
the  general  rigidity  of  her  institutions, 
provided  an  open  career  for  talent  such 
as  scarcely  existed  elsewhere  in  the  old 
world,  and  such  as  few  modem  couimuni- 
ties  can  he  said  even  yet  to  furnish.  It 
was  always  possi!>le,  under  despotic  go- 
vernments, that  the  capricious  fcivour  of  h 
the  sovereign  should  raise  to  a  high,  or  ■ 
even  to  the  highest,  position  tlio  lowest  per- 
son in  the  kingdom.  But  in  Egypt  alone, 
of  all  ancient  States,  does  a  system  seem  J 
to  have  been  established  whereby  persons  f 
of  all  ranks,  even  the  lowest,  were  invited 
to  compete  for  the  royal  favour,  and,  by 
distinguishing  themselves  in  the  public  ^ 
schools,  to  establish  a  claim  for  employ-  | 
ment  in  the  public  service.  That  em- 
ployment once  ohtaiTied,  their  future  de- 
pended on  themselves.  Merit  secured 
promotion  ;  and  it  would  seem  that  the 
etlicient  scribe  hud  only  to  show  himself 
superior  to  his  fellows  in  order  to  rise  to 
the  highest  position  but  one  in  the  empire.' 
Iiidia.  —  Hindu  civilisation  is  im- 
mensely old  ;  and,  with  regard  to  the  bulk 
of  the  population  of  India,  may  l«  said  to 
have  changed  so  little  in  tlie  course  of 
ages  that  if  an  ancestor  of  a  thousand 
years  ago  could  visit  a  descendant  of  the 
thirtieth  degree,  there  would  not  be  much 
to  suggest  to  either  a  wider  secular  chasm 
than  if  one  had  followed  the  other  in  the 
way  of  direvt  and  immediate  succesaion. 
For  as  soon  as  we  look  licVo'w  tV.c,  watWwi^ 
as  SQOU  aa  w©  pB,«a  iiom  tine\n.x^e,  VntrvA 
to  the  covmliy,  \1  »  iouivi  CwA  Odfc  ww- 
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rent  of  Hinrtn  Itti*  Mid  innniirn 
but  slightly  aITpvUvI  liy  W™t<^^^  iiitlueuee. 
Tho  u{i|mr  crust  of  lumvty  may  have 
nlt«rwl,  but  tliH  ruovtmeut  tias  warcely 

gicietruttHl  to  tliH  ^reat  inaaa  below. 
tiAlisli  Iaw  and  Eriglisli  cuatonis  are,  do 
doubt,  gradually  worltiuK  a  i-haiigo,  but 
goneratioiia  will  have  to  pass  lipfore  tho 
ch*nge  will  have  peaetrat<>d  vury  dpoply. 
Kvno  railways  have  failed  to  protlucc 
mori-  thnn  a  supnrdcial  nffert,  and  thn 
miijorityof  thi!  most  highly  'Buroiii'Jinis*^ ' 


a  traditional  Jiit^^netatton  of  tlie  liymiH 
bus  been  banded  down  aloaj^  with  li« 
hynna  tlietaaelves,  siul  tliat,  foar  or  ore 
cODtariea  before  the  C'lirutian  en.  ikr 
more  obgunre  words  aotd  fomu  had  ban 
discu^r^ed  in  treatises  wludi  dispUjr  tlic 
most  profound  ac^uAintanoQ  with  tbi 
principle-s  of  phonology  ftnd  grajnnar; 
but  it  is  also  tnu:  that  tbn  traditioii  il 
not  uniformly  comsH,  ivttd  that  the  retl 
forue  and  nicuning  of  luuufa  of  tbe  Vedk 
language   can  onfy   bu   discovered  by  ■ 


of  llit^  niitivps  still  cling  to  thv  system  of  i  minute  examination  of  Uie  t«xt,  »iwl  ih* 


v4kalM  Tliis  ta«t  alone  ia  suiKcient  t<i  au 
cuuiit  for  the  atill  deiithlnsa  perpctuaticm 
of  customs  in  general,  and  of  eduLiitiouiLl 
snbjeirts  and  matters  in  particular,  ulong- 
side  of  the  aggressive  vigour  of  foreign 
institutions  wluuli  have  been  introduced 
into  the  Indian  system  on  the  principlB 
of  ino<?ulntion  rather  than  that  of  incor- 
poration. 

Th«  indignnous  culture  of  India  gons 
Imck  tn  a  pHrJml  when  the  ttiveks  had  not 
y«t  ontj-rrd  upon  iJieir  heroic  age  ;  and 
it  is  puwibli*  to  trace  its  origin  and  grtJwth, 
with  the  aid  of  conteni|H)nini'ouH  litera- 
ture, almoat  from  tlie  fifteenth  century 
before  the  Christian  era.  This,  at  least, 
is  tlie  prohitblv  date  of  that  wonderful 
vollectionof  hymns  known  as  the  Veda,  or, 
more  striotly,  the  Rig- Veda,  which  con- 
stitutes the  oldest  literary  monument  of 
the  great  Arya.n  race.  Some  of  the  poems, 
indeed,  are  later  than  others  ;  but  the 
whole  collection  cannot  well  be  regarded 
as  le«s  than  three  tliousand  years  old.  It 
is  upon  this  ancient  collection  of  poems 
that  Hindu  civilisation  rests;  it  forms 
the  starting-point  not  only  of  Hindu  the- 
ology, but  of  Hindu  philosophy,  Hindu 
law,  and  Hindu  art  and  science  as  well. 
To  undrrataiul  the  Rig- Veda  is  1^  under- 
stJind  tb'>  history  of  Hindu  thought  and 
civilisation.  But  the  languitge,,  us  well 
as  l)i«  life  n,nd  be.bef,  of  the  Hindu  has 
cluinged  more  than  once  since  the  tiine^ 
when  tho  hymns  of  the  Rig-Veda  were 
composed.  They  are  written  in  an  archaic 
form  of  Sanskrit,  wliiob  differs  very  con- 
siderably from  the  classical  Sanskrit  of  a 
later  perio<l  both  in  vocabulary  and  in 
grammar.  Il  brings  uh  nearer  to  the 
common  Aryan  language  spoken  by  the 
ancestors  of  the  Hindus  and  tbe  Persiuns, 
of  tbe  Gre<»k«  and   the  Italians,  of  the 


assistance  of  comparative  philology.  On* 
of  tbe  most  important  of  the  Hiada 
writings  for  purely  linguistic  purpowe  ii 
the  PrdtinAkkya  of  Saanaka,  a  treatue 
on  Vedic  phonology,  which  seems  to  be 
as  old  as  the  fifth  century  u.c.  Thi*  psr 
ticular  PrAlifAkhyn  ia  only  one  out  of 
many  which  once  existed,  and  wcni  Ac 
signed  t«  preserve  the  pronundattoa  of 
the  sacred  hymns  from  l>cing  corrupted. 
The  practical  aim,  howevi'r,  is  nttMn^ 
by  means  of  a  marvellously  tninut*  and 
aocurute  investigation  ot  M>on«4io  utt«r- 
anoe ;  indeed,  so  tboroagluy  Mdeotific  ia 
tbe  analysis  and  olassiGeatioa  of  aoundi  U 
to  have  been  made  tlte  basis  ot  inoden 
researches  into  phonology. 

Coiisidering  tliat  Uie  education  of  In- 
din.  was  effected  in,  by,  and  for  tlie  Vodaa, 
and  that  its  prinuiry  and  ultiuuite  aunt 
woatlietr  safe  transinisaiOD,  a  few  urofdsot 
more  particular  description  of  these  sacnd 
books  may  here  be  profitably  supplied. 
The  Veda,  or  knowledge,  was  invested 
with  divine  authority  ;  its  mere  woirds, 
apart  from  any  meaning  th«y  might  con- 
vey, were  believod  to  hare  a  religiow 
efficacy,  and  the  theory  of  inspiratica 
invented  to  support  their  sncred  cbanic- 
ter  goes  much  beyond  the  most  extreme 
theory  of  verbal  inspiration  ever  held  in 
the  Christian  or  the  Jewish  Church.  Tit 
Rig-Veda,  or  Veda  of  Praia*,  which  con- 
tains prayers  and  hymns  in  venae,  had  W 
share  its  place  of  honour  with  thrModMT 
collections,  two  of  wliioh,  tJie  Ynjur-Vtfd* 
and  the  S&ma-VediS,  contAtn  tittle  be- 
sides what  is  found  in  tlte  Rig-V«ds- 
Tliey  are,  in  fact,  only  prayer-bocHc>  OM- 
piled  from  the  older  coUootioii  of  liyniit, 
and  were  intended  for  tlie  use  of  cl>orist«n 
and  ministers  of  llie  priests  at  tbtt  la^n- 
tiues,  just  OS  tbe  Rig- Veda  wiu  luuugmi 


Slnvt  and  tJie  Celts,  before  tbey  set,  out\xn  ^W  WtArv.w  tlw  priest  proper.    TV 
on  tAeir  long  wnnderingK.    llis'trttisUwV  AottttVot  K\.W)itaX<4«t,V»t*.\»j»«»irifla 
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tban  tlie  rest,  which  wi-re  pieciiliarly 
termed  tlie  Tntyt,  or  TriaA,  aiiii  coosists 
of  H  Duiuber  of  poenia  mixed   up  with 

nular  8ayingB,  medical  ndvjcc,  luagical 
Liul»,  ftud  iho  like.  In  prowssof  time, 
OOinn.ientnri«s  on  the  Vedaa  were  cniled  ; 
into  existence,  on  wliich,  UDdnr  the  title 
of  ilrAhnuiias,  the  luicrediiess  of  tlie  Vedns 
CiMOL-  to  lie  refleotml  :  so  thiit  thry  also, 
in  tile  long  ruii,  begun  to  be  rogiirded  aa 
Kuthoritative,  und  to  be  supnrsednd  in  their 
originiil  aiiftilivry  |iositioii  by  the  Sutrua, 
Um  '  Striuga'  or  uuwiuala  of  the  gmninia- 
riarks.  It  ia  Ui  this,  the  Alex^idriiie  age 
of  the  Hiudu  literature,  thnt  the  PrAti^fL- 
klifOB,  already  refeiTed  to,  l>eloiig  ;  mid 
the  results  of  the  labours  of  the  period  are 
truly  astonishing.  Not  only  were  the 
very  syllahles  of  the  Hig-Vedn.  counted 
with  ftbsolute  accuracy,  and  Hats  of  oiiso- 
Uite  wortla  and  synonyms  drawn  up,  but 
onpi  of  the  inrist  perfect  systems  of  phon- 
ology and  gnimnuir  evfr  known  was  nlu.- 
bomteiJ  —  a  system  wliith  hiia  Ixten  taken 
MK  the  foutKUtioti  of  the  Bfienttfic  gram- 
muticdl  uiveBtigiitiuas  of  our  own  day. 
Graiam&I',  or  VyAkamna,  howei'er,  was 
only  one  of  the  six  VedAngas,  or  brajiches 
of  Vediu  doctrine,  that  wei'e  studied,  and 
wliich  comprised  ilIbo  Sikshii  (pronuneia- 
lion),  Chhaiidas  (metre),  Nirukta  (ex- 
plauAtioa  of  words),  JyotUlia  (ustruiiDitiy), 
&Dd  Kalpa  (cereuonia!).  Indeed,  all  the 
other  8utjji>i'ts  of  enquiry  were  but  sub- 
sidituy  to  the  last ;  it  was  to  prevent 
mistAltcs  being  made  in  the  performance 
of  dii-inc  worship,  and  to  preserve  the 
Koy  of  KnowWig^,  sacred  and  profane, 
in  the  jiuitou«  kt'cpi'ig  of  a  learned  priestly 
amtt^  that  both  Vediis  mid  iSrfthmanas 
•msm  xn  clowly  iiivastigntod. 

Thi'    ultimllt(^  aim,    then,   of    Hindu 

(-■ducat ion— til  ri-pi.'at  more  emphatically 

wlint  luvi  alnaaily  U-en  i  widen  till  !y  uu-ti- 

tiotiMl — was  to  produce  mnmnonic  cuist">- 

lltiui*  of  the  Vndas,  and  of  other  sacred 

tiooks   iu   Uie   orik-r  of  their  production, 

Vho  should  ensure,  by  the  power  of  mutual 

checks,  the  pui'ity  and   integrity  of  the 

fcrnuures  committed  ti>  them,  whether  by 

Cirivl  or  literary  transmission.     Thi&  exact 

*k,ncl  [>erfect  memory  of  sacred  woi-da  and 

^niartxl  thini^s  was  all  the  more  necessary 

in  the  agPs  that  preceded  th«  art  of  wj'it- 

finfi.  of  which  there  is  no  evidence  that 

■  t  ivas  known  in  India  much  before  the 

(x^i^inning  of  Buddhism,  or  the  very  end 

of    the  ancient  Vrvlic  liU'raturc.     From 


the  earliest  times,  as  far  baclc  as  we  know 
anythiii;'  of  ludia,  we  find  that  the  years 
which  we  spend  at  school  and  the  uni- 
versity, were  spent  by  the  sons  of  the 
higher  classes  in  acquiring,  from  the  mouth 
of  a  teacher,  tlieir  sacred  learning.  This 
was  a,  solemn  duty,  the  neglect  of  which 
entailed  social  degradation,  and  the  most 
tainube  rules  were  laid  down  as  to  the 
miiemonii^  systems  tliat  had  to  lie  followwl. 
Before  the  invention  of  writijig,  tlmre 
was,  inde6<l,  no  other  way  of  preserving 
literature,  wliether  sacred  or  profane;  and, 
in  cousequenco,  every  precaution  wustJilcen 
against  accidents,  '  Tboue  Brolinians,' 
says  Professor  Max  MuUer,  '  who  even  in 
this  Kali  age,  and  during  the  ascendency 
of  the  Mlekkhns,  uphold  the  sacred  tra.- 
ditiona  of  the  pEist,  are  not  to  be  roet<  with 
in  the  drawing-rooms  of  Calcutta.  They 
depend  on  the  alms  of  the  people,  and  liv« 
in  villages,  either  by  themselves,  or  in 
colleges.  These  men,  and  I  know  it  on  a 
fact,  know  tlie  whole  Ilig-Veda  by  hiiurt, 
just  08  their  ancestors  did,  three  or  four 
thousand  years  ago  ;  and  though  they 
have  Mri8.,  and  though  they  have  now 
81  printed  text,  they  do  not  learn  tlieir 
sacred  lore  from  them.  They  learn  it,  n« 
their  ancestors  learnt  it  thousands  of  year.s 
ago,  from  the  mouth  of  a  teacher,  so  Uiat 
the  Vedic  succession  should  never  he 
broken.  The  oral  te.tehijig  and  lejiriiing 
l>ecomp,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Bi-ahmans,  one 
of  the  "  Great  jiacrificf^s,"  and  though  the 
number  of  those  who  still  k(*ep  it  up  ia 
smaller  than  it  used  to  be,  their  in^uence, 
their  position,  thoir  soored  authority  afft 
as  great  as  ever.'  To  th«  same  edect  the 
I  eilitor  of  the  Indian  Ant'tqunry^  writing 
in  1S7S,  says  that,  'there  are  Umuwinds 
of  Brahmans  who  know  the  Rig-Vetla  by 
heart,  andtjan  rt'peat  it  in  Sanhitil,  Pada, 
Jati,  Cihaiia,  and  Krama,  without  making 
any  mistakes' — the  Sanhiti  arid  othurs 
being  five  ditferent  methods  of  learning 
the  Veda,  by  eitJier  reciting  each  word 
separately,  or  by  repealing  the  wonla  in 
various  complicated  ways.  The  Eig-V«dtt, 
i  t  may  be  stated,  consists  of  1 ,0 1 7  or  1 .028 
hymns,  each  on  an  average-of  ten  vei'seo. 
The  total  numlwr  of  words,  if  we  may 
trust  native  scholars,  amounts  to  1.53,S:JC. 
'  They,'  sayj  Professor  Max  MiiUcr,  mean- 
ing the  V(idic  students  of  the  present 
time,  which  also  includes  all  tvuve,  f.vwvy 
to  the  remiiteiit  a.Tvt\i\wV3  — '  *^e-s  V-^-tft. 
u  f(jw  liiws  o\ftrj  4>v^,  n-.-V"^'^  ^Jn.™*  Vi 
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hours,  »o  thftt'lSe  trtiolfi  bouae  roxounfls 
witli  thi.^  iioisi',  mid  tlii-y  Uiu»  iiiroiigll«?ii 
thoir  tnemory  to  tliat  (lt>i;r«e  that,  when 
thiiir  opprunliuKship  Li  UuitiheJ,  you  oan 
o]H^n  thniu  like  a  book,  and  find  any  pas- 
Bax"  yu  like,  any  word,  any  accent.' 
Profeaaor  Max  Muller  procoixlsto  picture 
a  *half-n&ked  Hindu  rcpt^nting  under  nn 
Indian  sky  tho  s<u:rnil  hymnx  which  hiLvo 
been  handod  down  for  thrm  or  four  thou- 
Mind  ynnrn  )>y  oritl  traditiun-  If  writinK 
had  nuvcr  Ihh'ii  invinitcd,  if  India  bud 
never  been  occupied  Ity  Etifjlaiid,  that 
young  Brahniau,  and  thousands  and  thou- 
sunds  of  his  L-ountrymen,  would  probably 
have  been  eiij|;a,geil  Just  the  same  in  learn- 
ing and  saying  byhctart  the  simple  prayers 
first  uttered  on  the  Sn.rasvn,tt  dnd  the 
other  rivers  of  the  Penjah  by  Vostalitha, 
VisvAniitra,  SyAvilsvii,  and  othnra.' 

The  method  of  omi  tuauhing  followed 
in  the  achoola  of  nncioiit  India  is  care- 
fully described  in  the  fifteoiitb  chapter  of 
the  Pritisikhya  of  the  Rig- Veda,  that  is, 
probably,  in  Ui«  fiftli  or  siith  century 
B.C.  It  is  Qotistantly  alluded  to  in  Uie 
Bralimanas,  but  it  must  have  existed  even 
during  the  earlier  period,  for  in  one  of  the 
hymns  of  the  Rig- Veda,  in  which  the  re- 
turn of  tho  rainy  season,  and  the  delight 
and  croaking  of  frogs  are  described,  we 
read: — 'One  repeats  the  speech  of  the 
otlit-r,  aa  the  pupil  repeats  the  words  of  the 
teacher.'  In  the  deaeriptionof  the  method 
of  oral  teaching  in  the  Pr&tisA^khya  ui 
question,  '  the  teacher,  we  are  told,  must 
himself  have  parsed  through  the  recognised 
curriculum,  and  have  fultilled  all  the 
duties  of  a  Bmhmnnical  atodent  (brah- 
uiak4rin),  before  he  in  allowed  to  become 
a  teacher,  and  lie  must  teach  such  stu- 
dents only  as  submit  to  all  the  rules  of 
studentship.  Uf  should  settle  down  in  a 
proper  place.  If  he  has  only  one  pupil 
or  two,  they  shonld  ait  on  his  right  aide  ; 
if  more,  they  mast  ait  as  there  is  mom 
for  them.  At  the  beginning  of  each  lec- 
ture the  pupils  embrace  the  feet  of  their 
f«achpr  Mid  sjiy,  "  Rewl,  Sir."  The  teacher 
answers,  "Oni,  Yes,"  and  then  pronounces 
two  words,  or,  if  it  is  a  compooncl,  one. 
When  the  teacher  has  pmnouncwl  one 
word  or  two,  tlie  first  pupil  n-peatii  ihe 
first  word,  liut  if  there  is  anything  that 
rrHiuinw  explanation,  the  pupil  says  "Sir; " 
ana  atU^T  it  lias  been  exphiined  to  liim 
(the  (*aeher  sBy*.), "  Om.  V«8,  Sxr."; 


Ii«v<i  finished  a  pnunn  (question), 
consists  of  thrcn  i-nrsrat,  or,  if  they 
VArses  of  mora  than  forty  to  farty-t«f 
ayllnbleti,  of  two  voniiH.  If  th«y  art 
pankti-veraas  of  forty  tn  forty -two  etIU 
blea  eaoli,  »  prMH*  way  ctmpriM  Ritixr 
two  or  three  ;  and  if  a  hymn  coa«!« 
of  one  verse  only,  that  is  suppotm)  to 
form  R  pnisna.  After  the  pruM  ii 
RniBhed,  they  have  all  to  repent  Et  oooa 
more,  and  then  to  go  on  learning  it  I7 
heart,  pronoundng  ovory  syllable  nik 
tlie  high  accent.  After  the  teaeber  hi* 
first  told  a  prasna  to  hia  pupil  os  ibe 
right,  the  otliers  go  round  him  to  tbt 
right,  and  this  goes  oti  bill  the  wImI* 
adby&ya  or  lecture  is  fini^iMl  :  a  leeMn 
consisting  generally  of  aixly  prssaAS.  At 
the  end  of  the  laat  half-verse  the  toteher 
says,  "  Sir,"  and  the  pupil  replies,  "Ob, 
Yob,  Sir,"  repeating  all  the  verse*  m}iiini 
at  the  end  of  a  lecture;  The  pupab  then 
embrace  the  feet  of  their  t«a«her,  and  an 
dismissed.*  These  are  the  ;^ner»l  fea- 
tures of  a  ]es£on,  but  the  Pritiaikhn 
contains  some  minute  rules  bcvidee.  Fv 
instance,  in  order  to  prevent  small  wotiit 
from  being  neglected,  tiie  teadier  is  10 
repeat  twice  every  word  which  baa  bm 
one  high  accent,  or  consists  of  one  vewd 
only.  A  number  of  small  worda  are  to  te 
followed  by  the  particle  'iti,'  thus,  otlien 
are  to  be  followed  by  Iti,  and  then  to  b> 
repealled  again,  e.g.  ka-iti  ka.  These  lec- 
tures continued  during  about  half  Uie  year, 
the  term  beginning  generstly  with  th« 
rainy  season.  Tbeie  were,  bou-<-rer,  many 
holidays  on  which  no  lectures  wnn  given ; 
and  on  these  points  al»o  the  most  minoto 
regulations  are  giveji  both  in  the  Gribja 
and  Dharnia  sutrax. 

The  syllable  ■  Om,'  which  OccupJM  16 
prominent  a  position  in  the  conrcraUian 
which  is  pi-ettcribed  bet«o«n    pu|n]  w^ 
Guru,  or  teacher,  as«  preliminary  and 
concomitantof  Vedioinatructiou.is  '  * 
as  being  '  the  door  of  heaven. 
says  Apastambo,  representativelj  (or 
self  and  other  com  in  en ta  torn  on  the 
Laws,  '  he  who  is  about  to  study  the  Vi 
shall   liegin  (his  lesson)  by  (prononocin^ 
it.     If  he  has  spoken  anytliing  etw  (' 
what  refers  to  the  lesson,  he  ahall 
his  reJiding  by  repeatuig  Uie  word  "Oal' 
Thus  the  Veda  is  separated  from  pro6i 
speech.    A  nd  at  sacrifioes  the  ordnn  {gi" 
\^  ttvfe  oritats)  are  headed  by  thii  »ii 


'  in  this  maimer  tU<*V  Ro  on  tiW  livft'j     Ein4  "m  «wiim«i\.  \&«,  «.  the 
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denial 
neut, 


prsmnnirat  pcrfomjcil  for  t,he  snkp  of  wel- 
thp  Kcnt-tirnMW  nhiili  li^  hf^iided  by  this 
ard,u,  tor  in*Ui,nce,  "(Oin}nniiuspiciouB 
^ ."  *(0m)  WL-lfan-,"  ■'  (Oin)  pruaperity." 
ithoul  u  vow  of  otjedieiife  (ji  pupil)  shall 
lOt  Bludy  (nor  a  ttwiclier  twicli)  u  diflii'ult 
(new  book)  wilh  the  exceptiou  of  (ihi- 
taxtA  called)  TrUisr&v&uft  &ud  TrihuiJmva- 
fcana.' 

There  are  MiVFTal  scries  of  caoonB  gtill 
extiint  whieh  were  formuUtwi  by  various 
xngm  of  old  to  i-ogiiliitfi  tho  >tnf,tig  of  atu- 
dcntaliip.     These,   us  eseniplilifid    in   the 
iltitfii  of  CiiiAnii,  enjoin  that  stuHeDta, 
iiiitijitioii — a  rit«,  cert^moiiy,  or  sacrii- 
iWit,  wliicih,  in  tlie  cue*!  of   firfliitimnus, 
should  take  place  '  in  tlip  eighth  year  aft^r 
GtMMieptiou,'  and  muist  not  be  delayed  he- 
yond   the  sixteenth  year — should   dwell 
at  the  house  of  their  Uuru,  or  spiritual 
teacher.     They  must  recite  their  morning 
and   evening   prayers,   and    each   student 
shall  mutter  the  morning  prayer stjinding, 
uul  the  evening  prayer  sitting."     Twice  a 
day  he  is  to  perfomi  the  religions  jicta  of 
^rinkling  the  ground  (round  the  altar) 
and  of  putting  fuel  on  the  fire.     '  He  inuat 
plunge  into  the  waters  like  a  stick,'  and  is 
to  study  wFien  ealle<l  upon  to  do  so  by  liis 
teacher,  to  wliotn  he  is  to  Ih-  servit^jable 
is  evwy  respect.     The  institutea  procewl 
to  ngmate  tlie  K^rinenlH  and  the  diet  of 
the  student ;   to  restrict  and  define  his 
BM-udicaney,  and  to  prescrihe  the  acts  of 
DOorUi^  and  reverenee  lie  is  to  render  to 
hi>tMclter,whoca,  whether  in  gait,  manner, 
speech,  or  any  other  particular,  lie  is  for- 
I  bidden  to  miniie,  and  whose  reputation  is 
to  be  precious  to  him.      In  the  practice  of 
such  exercises  the  student  is  l^o  'acquire 
by  bpnrt  erne  Veda,  or  two  Vedas,  or  (all) 
the    Vedos.       Thereupon,    the    Ved Angus 
(that  treating  of  phonetics  and  the  rest). 
He  who,  not   having   studied   the   Veda, 
*]ipliui  himself  to  another  study,  will  de- 
grade himself,  and   his  pnjgeiiy  with  him, 
to  the  stat«  of  a  Sudra.     Fruni  tht*  mother 
ii  the  finit  hinh ;  the  second,  from  tlie  gird- 
ing with  tlie  aaeriGcial  string.     In   the 
Utt«r  the  SIvitrl  hymn  is  Lis  mother,  and 
tlie  teacher  his  father.     It  is  thia  which 
tatitles  members  of  the  three  higher  castes 
to  the  designation  of  the  "  twice -horn." 
're^Hous  to   his  being  girded    with   the 
■rifi'^ial  string  a  member  of  the-w  castes 
aiinilar  to  a  Si'idra  (and  not  allowed  to 
udy  thp  Veda).  ...  A   Brihmana  who 
without  tiring  (nl  tho  diach&rge  of 


hia  duties)  the  time  of  his  studentship  will 
attain  to  the  most  ej:alt«<i  heavenly  abode 
(that  of  Uraliman)  after  his  death,  and 
will  not  be  bom  again  in  this  world.'  A 
Guru  must  not  admit  to  his  teaching  one 
whom  he  does  not  know  ;  neither  may  ho 
initiate  such  a  one,  '  If  by  instructing  a 
pupil  neither  religious  merit  nor  wealth  is 
acquired,  and  if  no  sufiicieut  attention  ia 
to  be  obtained  from  him  (for  liis  teacher's 
words),  in  such  soil  divine  knowledge  must 
not  be  sown  ;  it  would  perish  like  fina 
seed  in  barren  soil.  The  deity  of  sacred 
knowledge  approached  a  firidimana  (and 
said  to  him),  "Preserve  me,  I  am  thy 
truasure,  reveal  nie  not  to  a  3l^or^er,  nor 
to  a  wicked  man,  nor  to  one  of  uncontrolled 
passions :  thus  I  sliall  he  strong.  Reveal  nie 
to  him,  as  to  a  keeper  of  thy  gem,  O  Brili- 
mana,  whom  thou  shalt  know  to  be  pure, 
attentive,  posaeased  of  a  good  memoiy,  and 
chaste,  who  will  not  grieve  tlioc,  nor  re- 
vile  thee."  '  The  Iimlifuim  go  on  to  pro- 
scribe conditions,  sometimes  fantastic, 
under  which  the  pnpil  may  not  stndy. 
'Let  him  avoid  studying  at  times  when 
there  ought  to  be  an  intennission  of  study, 
even  though  a  question  has  been  put  to 
him  (by  his  teacher);'  a  regulation  which 
is  especially  to  be  understood  by  remem- 
bering that  every  lesson  consisted  of  ques- 
tions put  by  the  teacher  and  tlie  student's 
answer  to  them.  The  sanction  of  this  so- 
lution of  the  habit  and  course  of  study  ib 
based  on  the  circumstance  that  to  study 
on  forbidden  days  does  not  advanta^.! 
any  one  in  this  or  iii  the  other  world 
and  that,  indeed,  to  study  on  such  days 
destroys  the  life  of  both  teacher  and 
pupil.  'Therefore  should  a  teacher,  who 
wishes  to  obtain  the  world  of  lirahman, 
avoid  improper  days,  and  sow  (on  proper 
days)  the  seed  of  sacred  knowledge  on 
soil  consisting  of  virtuous  pupils.  It 
would  ho  dilhcult  to  conceive  of  a  more 
exalted  estimate  of  the  vocation  of  the 
Guru^of  which  the  injunotions  for  the 
student  to  embrace  his  feet  on  alt  suitable 
occasions,  and  to  perform  other  acts  of 
service  and  veneration,  are  ordinary  ex- 
pressions^than  is  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing verses  of  the  In»tUutfs,  which  plaoe 
the  teacher,  once  for  all,  on  the  most  ele- 
vated plane  of  dignity  which  it  is  possible 
for  one  human  being  to  occupy  in  re.latioD 
to  another.  '  Let  (a  studeiit,\  viaies  -pSBSit. 
that  man  troro  w\\oto  \ift  \\Qa  tJ\i\ffi\wA 
worldly  know\edRe  l^ftiaiVTO^  Vn  \ratfw*S* 


riieloi-ic,  and  tfce  like  subject*),  sacrvcl 
kuuwliHlgd  (rel«ting  to  the  Vedas  nnrl 
Ved&ngaB),  or  knowledge  of  thp  SuprpniB 
Spirit  Of  the  naturil  prognnit.fir  mid  tlio 
teHclier  who  impart*  tho  Vrdn  to  him,  thn 
giviir  of  thn  Vcdi*  IK  th('  Tiiorc  vrmiTnbln 
hithrr ;  ffir  it  in  tho  nnw  i-xi.itf-nce  imj- 
quinNl  by  hii  iniliution  in  tlin  Vmla  wliich 
wilt  liixt  hiiu  both  in  thitt  li[<-  and  the  next. 
Let  hi»i  cunaid^r  a«s  merely  huiutiii  exiut- 
euce  tliat  which  he  owaa  to  his  father  atid 
mother  unitiuj;  from  carnal  desire  and  to 
his  being  borD  fi-oni  his  mother's  womb. 
That  existeace  wliich  his  t«iichGr,  who 
knowsall  the  Vedas.efrectsforhim  through 
th6  prmcribi^d  ritoa  of  initiAtioo  witli  (his 
divine  mother)  the  OAyatri,  is  n  true  exist- 
ence- ;  that  existence  is  exempt  from  age 
and  (Icith.  lie  who  fills  his  eiirs  with 
holy  tnithx,  who  frees  hirn  from  all  piiin 
(in  this  world  and  the  next),  and  confers 
immortjility  (ortinul  liberiilion)  upon  him, 
thiLt  man  let  tht*  student  cun^idi-r  as  hia 
(true)  father  and  mother  :  gmtefully  ac- 
knowledging the  debt  he  owes  him,  be 
niust  never  grieve  him." 

Further  liyht  is  thrown  on  the  method 
of  the  Vedic  studies  of  antiquity,  in  an 
iiitoresting  account  of  tho  state  of  native 
learning  which  appears  in  the  Indian  An- 
tiqufiry  for  May  1874.  to  which  it  was 
contributed,  with  the  title  of  The  Vedn  in 
Indin,  by  Professor  RaTu  Krishna  tJopal 
Bhuudarkar.  This  account  is  tot.heetlect 
that  every  Urahmanic  family  is  devoted 
to  the  stady  of  a  pnrtiL-iilar  ye<lu,  and  a 
particular  shkJid,  or  recension  of  n  Vr«hi  ; 
and  the  dome-stic  rites  of  a  family  are  jicr- 
formed  according  to  the  rituiil  preacrilii-d 
in  the  slitra  connected  with  that  Veda. 
The  study  consists  in  getting  by  heart  the 
books  fonning  the  particular  Vedn.  In 
Northern  Iniiia,  where  the  predominant 
VbiU  is  thn  White  r<y'<w/i,  and  tlie  sakhA 
Madhyandina,  this  study  hua  almost  died 
out,  except  at  BanAras,  where  Urahma- 
iiic  families  from  all  parts  of  India  are 
settled. 

■  It  prevails  to  some  extent  in  GujarAt, 
but  to  a  much  ^'renter  extent  in  the  Ma- 
r&thA  country,  and  in  Tailangana  there  is 
ft  lar^n  iiuuiber  of  Urahnians  who  still 
devote  tiieir  life  to  this  stady.  Numbers 
of  these  go  about  toall  parts  of  the  country 
in  search  of  itakxhirui  (ffc,  alms),  and  nil 
weJJ'to  do  natives  pntroniw  them  luicordiiig 
to  tlwir  means^  by  gulluin  t)»ein  to  T«p».\,  \ 
fMitioiis  ot  tlieir  Vt5a,  whicVi  \»  mosiXj  lV« 


lilaek  l'aj*uh,  with  JpiutaaAa  for  i 
«iUi*a.  Kardly  %  week  passm  bnne  a  i 
Bombay  in  which  no  Tnilan;^  BrilwM 
comes  to  me  to  axk  fordaJk^ind.  On» 
occa.iion  I  get  tltn  moi)  to  repeat 
they  have  learned,  and  compare  it 
the  printed  textn  in  my  pntnossioa.  W3I 
reference  to  their  occuputiun,  Urfthiuajurf 
eacli  Veda  are  generully  divided  into  m 
classes,  Griliastbaa  and  BikshnkAs.  Tkt 
former  devote  tlieiuselvea  to  a  v«(U|f 
avocation,  while  tlie  Uttt«ir  spend 
time  in  the  study  of  tlteir  nicred 
and  the  practice  of  their  religitnu 
Both  theNe  clsMes  have  to  r«peat  (d 
the  Sandhj/zt-  VatiHnna.or  twilxffbtpnji 
the  forms  of  which  are  somewhat  differwl . 
for  the  different  Vedas.  But  the  rep 
of  the  G&yntri- mantra  7'ai  Saritur  i 
yam,  &c.,  live,  ten,  tw«nty-Mght> 
hundred  itnd  eight  times,  which 
principal  portioa  of  tlie  ceremony,  i*  i 
mon  to  all.' 

The  Vedio  learning  of  the  Qrihutlaiirj 
limit«d  as  compared  with  tliat  of  tiw  1 
shukas,  some  of  whom  are  irhmt  are  i 
Yftjnikas,  whofoUowa  prustly  oceaii 
and  are  skilled  in  the  performance  < 
aacrod  rites ;  whilst  a  more  importantt 
still  are  the  Vaidikas,  some  of  whoal 
Y&jnikas  as  well.     Learning  the  ^ 
heart,  and  repeating  them  in  ■ 
never  to  make  a  single  mistake, 
the  nccents.  is  the  occnpAtton  of  th««rl 
The  best  Rigvedi  Vaidtka  knows  by  he 
the   .VnnAifd,    fada,    UramOy    Jatd. 
G/uinn  of  tlie  hymns  or  mantra  portionl 
the  VeiLi,  and  the  Aitarn/a  BrMmaitai 
Arani/'iia,  the  Kaiptt  and  Ori/iifa  Si 
of    Asv.^layntia,  the   .VK/A/inlu,   A'ir 
Chliandttn,  Jyotith,  and  SikakA,  And  : 
ni's  Ashliidhtjayl on Urammar,     A  V( 
is  thus  a  living  Vt^ic  library.     Th^ ; 
hitil,   Pad/i,  Kraina,  Jatd,  and  Ohamt,\ 
may  be  repeated,  are  diflV-niit  names 
pei;uliar  arrangements  of  the  text  of 
in/ijUni«,  or  hyuuit.     The  obJ4>ct  <if 
different  at  r  ingemenf «.  with  all  their  i 
culties  and  intricacieB,  is  simply  the  i 
nccur&te  prfservntion  of  tlie  saor 
and  the  triumph  of  a  Vatdika 
repeating  his   Veda   fluently, 
ways  just  indicated,  without  a  single  i 
take  in  the  tett«m  or  aooents. 

The  VaidiknH  support  the.-uselvesge 
mil}  on  the  gift-t  or  daJMind*  of  tho* 
,  \,\\eu;  'a(nv\A,T'jtti«iv  who  *n  charitably  t 


■the  name  of  nmntm-J'lrirnran,  ana  held 
by  rich  GribiLstlun  ill  tlifirliDUxi'KitnwIiicli 
the  prini'ipul  Vaidikus  iii  tlie  town  or  vil- 
lage are  Invited.  Tlie  Veilu,- reciters  are 
,a]ao  patronisni  b_v  iuitiv«  priiiues ;  Uin  more 
inunifioetit  of  vrljoiu  li^ivi-  oouasjoiiallj  es- 
tfthlished  regular  lioiLi'la  of  exaiainers,  by 
whom  every  camiiiJiite  eomliig  up  from 
«ny  part  of  India  vaa  to  be  eKaruitied  and 
rocoinmpnile<l  for  dakthinA  according  to 
dexorte.  '  But  with  all  these  sources 
ltd  tnccimf,  the  Vmiiikn  is  hardly  in  easy 
circa  in  Fitances.  Hence  the  class, 'nccordiiig 
Proffsiior  Blmndarkar,  '  is  gmdually 
'iftg  out,  und  the  sons  of  the  best  Vnidikas 
Putifl  ortlw  Konknn  now  jxttcnd  Govern- 
nt  Eiigliab  schools — n,  ruault  not  to  he 
de|>!ored.  Thougli  the  titno  iind 
wasted  ill  trariBoiittiiig  tlie  Vedns  in 
manner,  fi'oui  the  times  of  K&tyflyana 
id  other  ativient  editoru  of  the  Vedas, 
been  immense,  we  should  not  forget 
it  this  class  of  Vaidikos  lias  rendered 
9  iraporlAnt  service  to  philology.  I 
nk  the  purity  of  our  Vedic  tests  is  to 
wholly  attributed  to  this  system  of  got- 
ig  thnm  up  hy  heart,  and  to  the  great 
iportunoi  attached  by  the  recitora  to 
cct  accuracy,  even  to  a  syllable  or  an 
tnX,' 

Tims  the  great  practical  result  of  the 

rnibl<i  system  of  mnemonic  tsducation 

India  is  to  he  recognised  in  the  precise 

id  JMilously  preserved  purity  and  intfig- 

of  it«  mcrcd  )KKiks— a  rp£u1t  of  whieh 

ir  Max  Miiller  is  not  inclinpd  to 

id^rmtu  the  importance.      'The  l/>xts  of 

«   V<?dii,'  he  tajK,  when  eipntiating  on 

ic  triumph  of  memory  ns  instriimeuta!  tn 

prestirvation  of  nn  ancient  literature, 

.ve  bwn  bunded  down  to  us  with  stic^b 

iv  that  there  is  hardly  a  varioiie 

g,  in  th«  f)ro[«r  sense  of  the  word, 

e»en  nn  uncertain  nt^ceiit,  in  the  whole 

the  Rig-Viidn,     There  ure  corruptions 

the  (eoct,  whicli  ctih  be  discovered  by 

inv-etiligiktiuii  ;  but  evRii  these  cor- 

inuBt   have   formed    piirt   of  tiie 

l*st  since  itwiis  finiillv settled . 

of  them  belong  to  difTerprit  Sikhis, 

rKensions,  and  are  disL'us&^l  in  their 

g  by  ancient  authorities.    Tlieautho- 

of  tL«  Veda,  in  respect  to  all  religious 

BBlions,  is  as  great  in   India  now  as  it 

I  ever  been.     It  never  was  uncontested 

'  more  than  the  authority  of  any  other 

gvd  book  has  been.     But  to  ttie  vitst 

(ority  of  orthoijox  hniwven  thti  Vifla 


forms  still  the  highest  iHl3~onTy  infallible 
authority,  quite  as  much  ns  the  Bible  with 
us,  or  the  Komii  with  tho  Mohammedans. 

Soma  comprehensive,  suggv-stive,  and 
practicfi]  words  of  Sir  W.  W.  Hunt«r  may 
aptly  conclude  tliese  remarks  upon  the 
schools  of  India  and  their  peculiar  erudi- 
tion, tho  details  of  which  are  set  forlli 
very  amply  in  chapters  of  the  Itutilutes  tf 
Vinhnit,  and  other  ancient  treatiiiea  wliich 
have  recently  been  made  accessible  to  the 
English  reader.  '  Through  all  changes  of 
gciveniment,'  writes  Sir  W.  W,  Hunt«r, 
'  vernacular  instruction  in  its  simplest 
form  has  always  been  given,  nt  least  ta 
the  children  of  respectable  clusses,  in  every 
large  village.  On  the  one  hand,  the  toh, 
or  seminaries  for  teaching  Sanskrit  philo. 
sophy  at  Benares  and  Nadiji,  re^l  tha 
schools  of  Athens  and  Alexandria  .,  on  the 
otlier,  the  importance  attached  to  instruc- 
tion in  accounts  reminds  us  of  the  picture 
which  Horace  has  loft  of  a  lloman  educa- 
tion. Even  at  the  present  day  knowledge 
of  reading  and  writing  is,  owing  to  the 
teaching  of  noddhist  monks,  as  wid'^ly 
diffused  throughout  Burma  as  it  it  in 
some  countries  of  Eun>pe-  English  efforts 
to  stirouiat«  education  hai'e  ever  been 
most  successful  when  based  upon  existing 
indigenous  institutions.'  Still  a  last  word, 
in  order  to  render  to  India  the  tribute  of 
hii.ving  successfully  practised  the  method 
of  rautuul  instruction  from  the  remotest 
antiquity  ;  for  it  was  from  India,  in  faot, 
that  Andrew  Bell,  at  the  close  of  tb^ 
eighteenth  century,  borrowed  the  idea  of 
this  particular  instrument  of  education. 

PfTgia. — The  schools  of  the  ancient 
Pe>rsians,  who  were  a  military  rather  than 
a.  theocratic  nation,  were  schools  in  which 
the  nioi-al  and  intellectual  virtues  and 
faculties  were  built  up  chiefly  through  a 
course  of  bodily  training,  in  which  cha- 
racter was  nobly  formed  by  physical  exer- 
cise, endurance,  frugality,  abstinence,  self- 
denial,  and  self-control.  Having  regard 
to  the  instruments  and  the  aims  of  their 
culture,  it  is  scarcely  surprising  to  find 
the  Persians  making  considerable  advances 
in  the  direction  of  a  general  education, 
and  their  St«t«,  of  all  the  governments  in 
the  world,  appearing  amongst  the  first  as 
a  distinct  agency  in  its  promotion.  Their 
religion— a  typical  and  exemplary  expres- 
sion of  that  dualism  the.  c«w\.T«i  \A*a.  A 
w  hich  n\ay  V*  8lr\ct\y  Ae&tieA  b&W«  ife&wfc- 
titm  of  two  60-otAmRte  'V^wx.  MiV»^fsM'ft» 


prutcaptv*  of  K"™"*"!  ^''i  "■"<'  t'l'i'  spirit 
ol  which  iiMisrta  iUelf  in  every  Kyatoiu  that 
fefu««  to  rccoguiae  a  dyimuiic  God  otily, 
of  whom  iDUy  be  prediuteil  etiiicaltj  an 
ftlimlute  exciuaion  and  neutralily,  or  an 
absolute  uuiii prehension  and  indifiVrenc«>— ' 
thi'ir  relljfiou  incited  thnm  to  lunbe  it  tli« 
duty  of  each  mnn  to  cnntril)ut«  to  tho  final 
victory  of  Onnuzd  over  A^iritnAi),  of  good 
over  evil,  by  di; voting  himself  to  a  Mti  of 
virtue,  to  n  continued  nnd  consiittcnit  iMi<itA- 
voor  aft<?ir  physiciil  miJ  moral  perfiiotiuo. 
To  cprtftin  firtwk  wrileni  liiu  ecluvutioo  of 
the  l*oi%iiuiH,  unil  tho  quitlity  of  the  mreer 
and  tiluinuitiT  wluoh  it  formed  or  foatcred, 
sonnicd  to  approach,  if  not  to  reati^ie,  the 
hcroiu  ;  and  Xeiiophoti  in  particular,  iu  liia 
Kcuni  for  thfr  institutions  and  the  corrupt 
wliiiiisiBtration  of  his  native  State,  essayod, 
in  his  Cifrn-pi'-di'i,  the  composition  of  a 
tableau,  the  for" moat  tigure  of  which  na- 
BUmed  to  t>e  liist^nriciil,  and  th«  nthent  to 
be  living  in  conditions  thnt  had  a  bnitiii  in 
exiiiting  institutions.  Upon  this  work  tht^ 
author  imprvssL-d  so  deeply  the  stiimp  of 
feasibility  as  to  leave  it  dehuteJibtc  whether 
it  wiis  intended  for  r  romance  or  a  historv- 
nf  course,  t]ie  purely  romantic  side  of  the 


witli  a  provident  care  for  the  canoM 
gaml,  aiid  by  anticipation  forestall  lit 
p'jBaible  bad  efltwta  of  iinperfeot  ~  ~ 

in  any  piiilicular  family  by  extend ini; 
all  etiucation  a  Stale  oontrol.  Witluni 
free  agora^not  for  tmftie— ai^  anaii^ 
in  their  several  courts  tlie  four  clasmt' 
a  representative  city  :  the  boys,  the  yootit 
the  full-grown  men,  and  the  etd«n.  In 
each  of  thc«c  cliuuie.^  belong  its  appropraM 
dutios  of  -routine  and  contiagoncf,  ui 
each  higher  or  older  ctiuK  Itas  propovtiaad 
privileges  and  immunities.  Tbo  idoi  «f 
llie  education  )[t>n(Tally  is  ntilitary :  ll* 
boys  are  overlookcsl  l^  prvsidnnta  U^n 
from  Uin  elders  ;  the  youtl»  are  nptfi>' 
t«nd«l  by  the  full-grown  wen  ;  anil  !*• 
pruEidiaita  ore  themselves  nf[it^ted  tf* 
superior  preddenoy.  Noindividaalanioitfll 
the  Per&iaus  is  excluded  by  law  irm 
honours  and  magistracies,  but  all  ar«  tf 
liberty  to  send  their  boys  to  the  puUit 
,  schools.  Here  they  pass  through  a  coow 
of  practical  justice,  and  lenrn  to  ac^ttl* 
self-control,  tempemnoe,  obedi^ncr,  ui. 
aliove  all  to  detrst  tlut  crim«  ol  inj 
tude.  This  vice,  as  vviilenoing 
cnrcle£snpS£  with  regard  to  tlw  dci 
of  religion  and  filial  piety,  and 


the  I 


dn« 


into! 
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argument   liiis  hud    its    Bupporters,   and     ._  ^  .  .  ^      ^ ,   .    ..  _ 

Cicem,  for  one,  says  the  Cfyri/iirdia  was  :  of  patriotism  and  fripiidstii|i,  is  an 
written,  nut  to  suit  historical  fidelity,  but  i  obnoxious  and  ]>unishable  by  law. 
to  exhibit  a  representation  {rji;;ira)  of  an 
encellcnt  government.  In  many  important 
respects  it  fails  of  the  truth  of  history  ; 
chronology,  for  instance,  is  diaregarded, 
and  the  sequence  of  events  anticipated  by 
a  development  not  short  of  the  miraculous. 
Tho  political  aflinities  of  Xenophon,  an 
Athenian  of  high  rank,  were  with  the 
iiioi*  aristocratic  economy  of  Sparta,  and 
he  has  set  the  idealised  institutions  of  this 
State  to  work  themselves  nut  in  unison 
with  those  of  Persia,  and  in  the  latter 
country  as  an  arena.  Whilst  serving  un- 
dpr  the  younger  Cyrus  he  had  enjoyed  an 
opportunity  of  g?i,iniiig  an  insight  into  the 
actual  and  tlic  pojiaible  of  tlie  Persian 
rritlmr,  and  had  assumed,  by  making  the 
rldiT  Cyrus  liis  hero,  Ui  add  to  tlmt  mon- 
iiivh's  military  glory  the  more  suUUied 
and  mellowed  hues  of  justice  and  modera- 
tion. In  tli«5  first  book  of  the  Cj/rupardia 
are  laid  down  the  iiistitutions  in  and  by 
which  Cyrus  wa*  formed  and  educiLted 
prepnrn.t<)ry  to  his  high  career;  which 
pitrtfT,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  is  also 
wfu'fced  out  in  the  npirit  ot  V\iwie  VntrtJAu- 


t/nns       Thi-  Prntiari'  \»ws  *M^Tn  Ui  Wgiti    ruViwif.  Aaw.  to  nvsv^iA  the  PeniM 


second   class,   of   young    mnn,   paM 
time  by  day  nnd  night  in  a  rounti  of  A 
of  which  the  armed  guanlianship  «f  ' 
State  is  typicaL     Having  dischMpdJ 
the  duties  of  this  class  ti>ey  pats  ii 
of  the  full-grown  men.  upon  whom  i" 
the  burden  of  foreign  military  w 
who  are  eligible  to  honours  and 
ciea.     After  passing   through   this 
unexceptionably,theyar«enroll«di 
the  elders,  an  onler  which  Btaads  i 
of  approved  and  excellrat  men.. 
freed  from  the  clninia  of  miliiaiy  i 
dispense  public  and  private  JBstioe:  ' 
them  rest  the  election  of  nil 
and  the  power  of  life  and  dcatJi. 
is  a  nicelv-gradnat4«l  tnveriincr  oft 
class,  youth  to  age,  snbjocti  to  rukn, ' 
all  to  law.     Tho  Ijiboninng  at ' 
Xenophon  is  disco verahli^  in  the  I 
like  organisation  of  hi*  StatM, 
gradual  working  ap  to  honour*  In  d' 
of    seniority.     ConMTvatiant   wM  I* 
well  assured,  and  innotntion  discMn 
hy  an  age-standard  of  admissioa  to 
%\iH.T^B>iv  GeroDna,  and  of  fligihalilyl> 
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Siirh  is  a  di»criptioii  in  brief  of  the 
ducatioiial  axJi-ul'  tliePei«iatia  according 
y  the  Cyroptedia,  tor  which  Xenophon 
lone  is  respoiiBible.  But  with  hie  vOTsion 
f  th«  ^yiteu)  he  extols,  it  is  pertioent  to 
ompare  the  account  of  the  snme  which  is 
rrivetl  at  by  the  incorporation  with  the 
icturo  by  Xonophon  of  touclim  indden 
>Jly:(uppU<xl  V.v  Heroflotu*.  Plato,  Stiulto, 
nd  otii^i^.  ThiH  incorpomtion  is  pn'< 
ent«d  in  convcninnt  i^itomo  by  Caikiq 
tawlinKon,  who,  in  hia  Account  of  Persian 
dnmtion,  ix  carafut  to  iiut«  that '  a  aroall 
Kit  only  reat*  upon  Iheunsupportedautho- 
ity  of  thH  Athenian  romant'er.'  Canuti 
tawlinsoa  aays :  'All  Uie  beat  authorities 
re  agreed  that  grvtit  pains  were  taken  by 
he  Persiana— or,  at  any  rate,  by  those  of 
he  leading  clans— in  tlie  education  of  tjirir 
ana.  During  the  first  five  yeara  of  lii« 
ife  the  boy  remained  wholly  with  the 
'Omen,  and  wnc  scarcely,  if  nt  all,  si^tm  by 
is  fftthcr.  After  that  time  his  training 
Hliin«ncc>d.  lie  w^iis  expeotAcI  to  risn 
Dflore  dawn,  and  U)  ap]i«'ar  at  a  certain 
ipot,  whrm  hcf  was  nxerciaed  wiUi  oilier 
loys  of  hia  ngi!  in  running,  slinging  atones, 
bgoting  with  the  buw,  and  throwing  the 
liTvlJn.  At  ttnveii  he  was  Uughl  to  ride, 
knd  snnn  aftnrwanU  he  was  allowed  to 
Kffin  to  bunt.  Thn  riding  included,  not 
miy  thn  ordinary  mauageroent  of  the  horae, 
int  the  power  of  Juniping  on  and  off  his 
Jack  wlwn  he  wa*  at  speed,  and  of  shooting 
irith  the  Ihiw  and  throwing  the  jarelin 
iritli  unerring  aim  while  the  horse  was 
AiU  ftt  full  gallop.  The  hunting  was  con' 
hated by&tate officers,  whoaimedat  form- 
ng  by  ita  mcAns  in  the  youths  commit.tpd 
(ntlieir  charge  all  the  nunlil.ipn  ni^ded  in 
knr.  Th«  boys  were  made  to  lirar  extremes 
Bi  hMt  and  cold,  to  pci-form  long  marches. 
Id  cross  rivers  without  wr^tting  their 
pttpoos,  to  alcp  in  thn  opr^n  air  at  night, 
p  ba  contmt  with  a  aiitgle  mMil  in  two 
hjS,  and  to  support  thMDNelveii  occa- 
"liwllyon  the  wild  productaof  tiiecountry, 
*oms,  wild  pwirH,  and  the  fruit  of  tlie 
^hinth  Inic.  t)n  days  wheu  there  was 
^  hunting  they  passed  their  momiuga 
'  «tlilctic  exi-rcisea,  and  contests  wilji 
J*  bow  or  tli«  javdiii,  after  which  they 
^^^ed  simply  on  the  plain  food  of  the  men 
I  tho  (srly  times,  and  then  employed 
ftpsslvM  during  the  afternoon  in  occu* 
•Mons  regarded  as  not  illiberal — for  in' 
^CM,  in  the  pursuits  of  agriculture^ 
■Utinjj.  6igf!ing  for  Fools,  and  the  Ukf,  ' 


or  in  the  coiiatruutlon  of  arms  and  hunting] 
im|>leiU6iita,  such  ax  nets  and  springes. 
Hardy  aud  temperate  habits  bfiitg  secun-d 
by  this  tiainiiig,  the  point  of  morals  on 
which  tiieir  preceptors  mainly  insisted  was 
the  rigid  observance  of  truth.  Of  intetliH;' 
tunl  education  they  had  but  little.  It 
Becma  to  have  boen  no  part  of  the  regular 
training  of  a  Persian  youth  that  he  should 
Ipjim  to  read.  He  was  given  religious 
notions,  and  a  rertnin  amount  of  moral 
knowledge  by  means  of  legendary  poems,  in 
which  tliedeedsof  gods  and  hproea  were  set 
Ijefore  him  by  hia  teachers,  who  i^t«d  or 
sung  Uiem  in  his  pmieiici',  an<l  afterwards 
required  lum  to  repeat  what  he  had  heard, 
or,  at  any  rale,  to  give  some  nciHiuiit  of  it. 
This  education  continued  for  fifteen  yennt, 
commencing  when  the  boy  was  five,  and 
terminating  wbeu  he  reached  tlie  age  of 
twenU'. 

'  The  effect  of  this  training  was  to  ren- 
der the  Persian  an  excellent  soldier,  and  a 
most  accomplished  horseman.  Accustomed 
from  early  Imyhood  t«  pnas  the  greater  part 
of  f'Vfrj-  day  in  the  saddle,  be  never  felt  so 
luocb  at  home  as  when  mounted  upon  a 
primeing  steeiL  On  homnlwicJi  hepursued 
thi^  «t^,  the  honr,  the  antelope,  even  occa- 
aiuniUly  the  bear  or  the  lion,  and  shot  hia 
an-owB,  or  slung  his  Btoncs,  or  hurled  hia 
I  javcliu  at  them  with  deadly  aim,  never 
'  pausing  for  a  moment  in  his  career.     Only 

wheu  the  brut<>  turned  on  his  pursuers,  and  ' 
'  stood  at  bay.  or  cliarged  them  in  its  furious 
despair,  they  would  sometimes  desra-nd 
j  from  their  coursers,  and  receive  the  attack 
or  deal  the  cov,p  de  grAen  on  foot,  u^ng 
for  the  purpose  a  short  but  strong  hunting- 
spear.  The  chase  was  the  principal  deligtit 
of  the  upper  class  of  Persians,  eo  long  as 
the  ancient  manners  were  kept  up,  and 
oontinuedan  occupation  in  wluch  theholdiT 
spirits  loverl  to  indulge  long  aft^r  decline 
had  set  in,  and  the  advsnce  of  luxury  had 
changed  to  a  great  ext«nt  the  cliaract^r  of 
the  nation. 

'  At  fifteen  years  of  age  the  Persian 
was  considered  to  have  attained  to  w«.n- 
hood,  and  was  enrolled  in  the  ranks  of  iJie 
anuy,  continuing  liable  to  military  service 
from  that  tiim-  till  he  reached  the  age  of 
fifty.  Those  of  the  highest  nuik  be^mv 
the  body-guard  of  the  king,  and  these 
formed  U>e  garrison  of  the  capital.  They 
were  a  force  of  not  leaa  ^Wn  V&a'rtjeew.  wc 
fifteen  thousAnd  men.  ClftwiT^  "^ww^ 
liable  to  military  wivicft,  &<!l  wA  "AwV^ 
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arms  m  their  proffisBion.  but  attavh^ 
themselves  to  the  court,  and  looked  to  civil 
emploTinrnt  a*  sfttraps,  secretaries,  atten- 
dnnts,  imhcra,  judges,  inspectors,  messen- 
gers. A  portion,  no  doabt,  reiuninod  in 
tlin  conntry  districts,  nnd  there  followed 
thosi'  iijiripulturnl  piiranits  which  the  Zo- 
rtKiitriiiH  rt* ligioii  rfignrdecJ  us  in  tlie  highest 
de«ife  h(mouru.l)U-,'  Pp.rsiim  uducation 
hiw  found  u  modem  ailiiiirarin  thi;  [M-rson 
of  Canon  Fa.rrar,  who  hai  sha.{>t>d  his  opi- 
nion in  words  of  eulogy  to  the  foliowioK 
effect: — 'WeboastofoureducatJoualidaoL 
Is  it  nearly  as  high  in  some  essentials  as 
that  even  of  some  ancient  s,nd  heathen 
nations  long  centuries  before  Christ  came  I 
The  sjicient  Prraians  were  worshippers  of 
fire  and  of  the  euq  ;  most  of  their  children 
would  have  been  prolxibly  unable  to  pass 
the  most  elemeiit'iry  examination  in  pby- 
stolngy,  but  asi^iin^lly  the  Persian  ideal 
might  be  worthy  of  our  study.  At  the 
itge  of  foortoeii — the  age  when  we  turn 
our  children  adrift  from  school,  and  do 
nothing  mora  fortiieiu — the  Persians  gave 
tlieir  young  nobles  the  four  liest  iiust**rB 
whom  they  could  find  to  teajih  tlieir  boys 
wisdom,  justice,  temperance,  and  courage — 
wisdom  including  worship,  justice  including 
tliedutyofunswerviii|>truthfulueHSthrough 
life,  l«mperanee  including  mastery  over 
seiisual  templAtions,  courage  including  a 
free  mind  opposed  to  all  tilings  coupled 
with  guilt.' 

For  Assyria,  Babylonia,  and  Chaldwa, 
consult  Canon  Bawiinann's  FiiH!  Great 
ifonarchi'm  nf  the  Anr.ij:nt  East-rm  Wnrld, 
2nd  edit.  1871  ;  Mr.  George  Smith's  At- 
gyf'),a,/mm  the  Eariieil  Timet  ti>  iJtr,  Fall 
of  Ninevh,  1873,  in  sariea  of  Ancient 
lliMnrif from  the  Maniinumts,  and  Ilistnry 
nf  l!iihiibmiit,v*\\XaiX\iy  X.  H.  Sayce,  1877  ; 
Professor  A.  H.  Sayce'a  Baiii/loniitn  Litn- 
rature,  1877,  and  the  same  author's  Hib- 
Imrt  L<«!turMt  on  the  Orujiii  iiiui  Orouith 
of  Reliffitin  us  UhmtriUfd  by  the  Rt-lit/um 
of  tli«  AriAent  Baliylonians,  1887  ;  Lec- 
tun>s(uiipublished)delivered  at  the  British 
Muieurn  by  Mr.  W.  St,  Chad  Boscawen 
nni)  by  Mr.  (.Jeorge  Bertin  in  1887  and 
1K88  ;  and  othrra.  For  China  :  M. 
lUouard  Biot.'s  Eniiai  mr  I'ffitloire  df, 
ClwilrurtV'n  puMiqiu:  ti.  Chine,  |S65  ; 
Protessor  Terripn  de  Lncouperie's  Enrly 
Hutory of  Chinetr  CiviliMUion,  \&&G  ;  Dr. 
Martin's   The   Chinrsf-   their 


1S82;  Dr. S.  Wells WUlL»ms'sri*Jff< 
Kingdom,  ravised  «ditaon,  1883  ;  TMtS»- 
ererl  Itook»  of  China^  IS86,  in  tfae  kob 
of  Th>-  SacTfd  Books  of  fh«  SaU,  in  pn> 
gross ;  and  othcrif.  For  Egypt  ;  Ctan 
iUwlinson's  Fiv.  Oreat  JfottarchiM,  llffl, 
and  his  Ilintoi'ii  of  AneiinU  Hj/Vft,  ISA}; 
ProfessorUeorgBbers'x^ariia.'  Kvaiarntm 
dem  altrn  Arv/ifplfn,  1877  ;  Brngsch-Iif^t 
Gf.eirhifhif  Afgi/plfn*  wiltv  drn  Pharaom*, 
1877  «  ;  M.  P.  Le  P*ge  Rcnouf*  Hil- 
bert  Lectures,  1879,  on  the  Origin  mi 
Gruwt/t  of  Jteliffitn*  as  iUuttraUd  kif  lit 
Rtli^n  of  Aneifnt  Eg^,  1880  :  Itr. 
E.  A.  W.  Budges  Dmti.^  on  the  .TA, 
in  By-pat/i«  <^  Bi&h  Ktu»ifUdg«,  toL  nu. 
ISS.*!  ;  andothont.  For  India.:  Profeosr 
Mas  Holler's  PrcfiMM!  to  the  Rig-ViJ*- 
Sanhita,  Thf.  Sa^rrd  ffymns  <^  tA«  Aofc- 
mans tranttntadctndrx^aiHfii,  vci.  i.  ISN; 
ProftBsor  R.  G.  Bliiuidttrknr's  Th^  TiA 
in  India,  in  tliK  InJia/i  ArUiifuarjf 
May.  1S74  ;  The  Saer-d  Late,  ^  Out 
ijan,  1879,  InatiliUft  <f  risAnK,  1880, 
the  LaiDt  of  Manu,  1886,  in  the  ■' 
Bookn  of  the  Ea»t,  in  progreaa  ;  Sir  ^ 
Hunter's  India.,  in  the  Knoyetoptfdia  Bfv^ 
tannicn.  ilth  edit,  vol  xii.  18S1  ;  Prohwor 
Max  Mullcrs  Hibbcrt  Lecturas  for  1^< 
on  the  Oriffiit  artd  Growth  of  Religion 
ilhintrated  by  iJte  RrJigiotu  ^  India, 
edit.  1882;  and  others.  ForPeras:  fI^ 
rodotus  ;  Xenophon's  Cjfrop^idxA  ;  Csmi 
Rawlinson's  Fivt  Orrat  Munarchies  t/dt 
Andt^nl  Eautfrn  World,  2nd  edit.  1(*II; 
Professor  Coropayrd's  ItUloire  de  la  Pi^ 
yoifie,  I.SR3;  and  others. 

Schools  of  Hnsic— NomoTfl  direct «»i- 
deoce  of  the  rapid  growth  during 
years  of  music  in  the  cities  and  tO«tit' 
the  United  Kingdora  could  be  fai 
than  the  great  incn-iLso  of  schools 
demies  wholly  devoU«l  to  the  caltiv 
of   the  art.      But  a  litUu  mora  tl 
couple  of  de(tad«a   \mek   the   Kqyid 
demy  of  Music  in  Teuterden  Stnct, 
ove.r  Square,  was  almost  tli«  od^ 
tution  of  the  kind  to  which  nii 
students  could  r«aort  for  pnutiee 
struction  in  t^e  several  braaobM  of 
science.     The  Academy  no  longer 
alone,  but,  thanks  to  *  perception 
directorate  and  committeeof 
of  modem  desim  and   reqiiii 
fully  maintains  its  influence  aud  int 
tAncc.  Instituted  in  lt^22  and  tDCorpor 
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^(iutation,  Phi/<>i"i}>hy,and  J,rtt«r»,  \%%\  .Xv.-j  tti-j^A^VaiVirin  ISaO,  tJie  Academj 
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niui}'  etnineiit  cniD[)osers,  vouiilisls,  and 
inHtruiii(.-ntiilist3  of  the  [iiuit  us  well  us  of 
tlw  preaeut  time.  The  privileges  apper- 
taining to  Kiug's  Bfliolars  and  to  Men- 
delswjhu  scholars  have  befin  anjoyed  by 
Mi68  Apftiea  Ziinineriijaiiri,  Mi»8  Maude 
Valerie  SVhilt.',  Mesara.  Henry  Weist  Hill 
(now  the  principal  of  the  Uuilclhall  School 
of  Music),  John  Francis  Barnett.  Williani 
G.  Cusins,  fUexander  Cainpbell  MAcken- 
UA  (now  principal  of  the  Academy). 
Arthur  Spymour  Sullivnn,  nnd  Entoii 
F«niug,  to  enumerate  only  ti  few  well- 
known  nnnies  ligiiriiig  in  the  lint.  The 
Pott«r  exiiibition,  founded  in  18(iO  as  a 
t*5tinioniaI  to  Cipriiini  Potter,  who  wits 

friiii-ijial  of  the  Academy  from  lt*32  to 
859  ;  the  WeetmorlaiKl  Bcliularsliip,  es- 
tahliahf  d  in  18131  iu  memory  of  John  Fmie, 
tbe  eleveulh  Eiiri  of  Westmorland,  founder 
of  the  Academy,  who  died  in  1859  ;  the 
fit^rndale  Bennett  scholarship  ;  tlie  Sir 
JohnUossschoIarshipifor  candidates  under 
aght«vn  years  of  age,  who  have  hern  meni- 
bera  of  church  choirs  and  intend  to  make 
organ-playing  their  chief  aaliject  of  study  ; 
Ui«  Thalherg  scholarship,  for  piunists  of 
boUt  sexes  ;  the  Henry  Sl.unrt  snholiir- 
'Sbip  ;  theSftinton-Dolby  schoUrKhip  ;  the 
Siufe  scboUrsliip  ;  the  Sir  Miohncl  Costa 
9cIio1arKhips,  bequeathed  l>y  the  late  fa- 
mous conductor  ;  and  the  Liszt  sclioliir- 
ship,  foundiul  in  honour  of  the  visit  to  tliis 
country  in  ISHfi,  a  few  months  before  his 
do* til,  of  rhe  distiiiguifihcd  i^mpom-r  and 
pianist,  with  uiiiny  otbrra,  are  worth  the 
trinniiig  and  are  ii  gri'nt  in»:«ntive  to  the 
dervlopmrnt  of  youthful  tuleut.  Theoom- 
pittittuii  for  the  priiPS  and  exliibitions  is 
gfnenilly  active,  and  invariably  evokes 
tiitf  utmost  interpst.  The  Royal  College  of 
Uuzic,  in  the  establishment  of  which  the 
Prince  of  Wales  was  |iarticularly  promi- 
nent^ ii  loi'Sted  at  South  Kensington,  and 
may  be  said  to  have  Ix-en  raised  upon  the 
foundatiou  of  another  scliool,  under  tlie 
voet  influential  patronage,  which  termi- 
nat«d  its  existence  a  few  moniha  previous. 
The  College  it  of  recent  formation,  but 
Um  service  it  has  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
music  is  noticeable,  It  can  boast  of  a 
hrgfi  number  of  exhibitions,  and  is  likely 
b>  gUD  in  prosperity  the  more  its  benefit 
«A«red  to  students  become  known.  The 
GnildhMlI  School  of  Music  has  bean  re- 
start: ably  tnccestful  under  the  direction 
©f  Mr.  Wcirt  Hill.  It*  promotion  is  due 
to  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Lomlon, 


but  not  long  did  it  require  the  a^sistuncu 
of  such  a  powerful  advocate.    The  student* 
were  soon  so  numerous  as  to  put  the  re* 
sourcee  of  the  origiual  premises  in  fiuck- 
lersbury  to  tJie  severest  test,    Enlargement 
seemed  of  no  avail,  so  it  was  determined 
'  to  erect  a  buildiug  specially  adapted  to 
'  the  school  on  vacant  ground  on  the  Thames 
I  Embankment,    near   Blackfriars    Bridge. 
I  The  corporation  has  behaved  with  charac- 
'  t<airtic   liberality   to  the  school   in   the 
matter  of  prizes,  the  catalogue  of  which 
hiis  been  considerably  augmented   by  pri- 
viite   donors.      In    ita    new    quarters  the 
Guildhall  School  is  certain  to  prove  an  im- 
portant factor  to  niusicu.1  progress  iiniong 
those  sections  of  the  community  hitherto 
debarred  from  the  particular  advantages 
of  study  and   tuition.     Then-  are  neveral 
other  schools  uf  music  in  the  metropolis, 
but  as  the  majority  are  baaed  upon  the 
principles  of  the  three  great  establishments 
ali'eady  mentioned,  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  describe  them  iu  detail.     (.S>*  Mvsic; 

SlNfilSO,   SOL-FAINO,    AND   TONIC  SoL-FA.) 

Sohools   of   the    Uiddle   Ages.    jSm 

Middle  Aces  (ScitooLS  of  tue). 

Schwarz,  Christian  Friedrich  (1726- 
1798),  Protestant  minister,  born  at  8on- 
neiibiirg,  wiis  educated  in  bis  native  home 
and  at  Kustrin  and  Halle  (1747).  From 
1750  to  1766  he  laboured  at  Trunquebnr, 
on  the  Cororaandel  const,  in  the  service  of 
the  Duniiih  mission  there.  Iu  1776  he  was 
sent  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Chris- 
tian Knowledge  to  Trichiiiopoly,  where  he 
liiJid  already  founded  a  church  and  a  school 
in  1765.  In  178.7  Schwarz  engaged  in  a 
.lelieme  for  establishing  schools  throughout 
India  iu  which  the  natives  might  be  taught 
the  English  language.  This  scheme  waa 
carried  out  with  success  at  Tanjore  and 
ill  many  other  places. 

Science  and  Art  Department  oT  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Edncation. — 
III  the  year  LSSfi  a  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  on 
tbe  motion  of  Mr.  William  Ewart,  M.P, 
for  Liverpool,  '  to  inquire  into  the  best 
means  of  extending  a  knowledf^  of  the 
Aris  and  of  the  Principles  of  Dejiign 
among  the  people,  especially  the  manufac- 
turing population  of  the  country.'  The 
inquiry  was  continued  in  the  sc-ssion  of 
IS.'iC,  and  the  (.'ommitt**  recommendwl 
the  estabKshmeTit  ol  6c\vpit>\6  n^  At^^. 
In  accordance  w\t\v  ttiVa  T«-«tlW\TO«^^*^»■^^'^ 
»  proposal  was  miadtt  \«  »,\v»"C««»»am"j 


Uie  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Privy 
CouQcil  for  Trade  tb»t  a  sum  of  l,500f. 
shouki  be  talcen  in  the  Kstimat««  for  the 
estAblislimont  of  a.  normal  school  of  de- 
Oglli  intli  n  miiHeiim  nnil  Iix-tums.  The 
■TnaMury  hnving  consemtwl,  the  PrPsiHent 
of  thu' Board  of  Tmde  (Mr.  Poiilott 
Thnmaon)  prrsiiled  at  a  meeting  held  on 
Dttcwnlwr  19. 1836,  at  ttw  Board  of  Trndc, 
of  wrtain  Royal  Ac^ileniictaDs  and  othors 
int«re8t«d  Ui  art,  whioh  provisional  body, 
early  in  1837,  wa«ooustttat«il  tbti'Cauiicil 
of  tlia  Government  School  of  Oeai^jfu,'  the 
members  beiDg  unpaid,  and  llie  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade  being  an  «x 
offiirio  raombBr  of  the  Council.  Kooms  in 
Somerset  House  wpre  grRnted,  nnd  the 
Sohool  opened  on  .Iiine  I,  IK.37.  In  I.H4I 
the  Goveniinent  decided  to  niford  ftsaiat- 
ance  towards  the  formation  niid  miiiutca- 
ancH  of  sehoots  of  ilc^gti  in  the  manufac- 
turing distriots,  giving  au  annual  grant 
for  the  tiuiiung  and  [jaynnfiit  of  teaoliers, 
for  the  purchase  of  imsta,  and  the  prepa- 
falion  of  luodels  for  tlie  use  of  tliose 
schools.  In  1842  the  Board  of  Trade  tw- 
constituted  the  Council,  and  placed  the 
School  of  Design  under  the  inaria!,'ement 
of  a  director,  controlled  by  the  Council, 
which  body  was  itself  to  be  controlled  by 
the  Board  of  Trade.  The  Parliamentary 
vote  for 'schools  of  design  '  which  was  ad- 
ministered by  that  Department  had  in- 
creMediiil801-2tol5,05.'i^.  ;  the  branch 
schools  in  such  centres  of  industry  as 
Manchester,  Birminghnra,  Glasgow,  Leeds, 
and  Paisley  were  then  seventeen  in  num- 
ber, the  expenditure  ou  them  absorbing 
nearly  one  half  of  the  vote.  An  in()uiry  into 
these  schools  by  a,  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  Ju  IK49  showed  that 
they  were  not  working  satisfactorily.  New 
principles  of  managomeTit  were  thorefore 
adopted  in  1852  by  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Tra.de.  Mr.  I^Lbouchere,  and  subse- 
quently Mr.  Henley.  Tim  Council  was 
abolished,  and  a  '  Department  of  Practical 
Art' was  constituted,  with  a  general  super- 
intendent ( Mr.  Cole)  and  an  art  adviser  { M  r. 
Redgrave).  The  scope  of  thl*  Department 
was  enlarged  in  18-^3.  Iri  theSpeechfram 
the  Throne  at  the  opening  of  Parliament 
that  year  her  Majesty  stated  that  'The 
•idvaiioement  of  the  fine  arts  and  of  prac- 
tical soienCR  will  be  readily  recognised  by 
joa  M  worthy  the  attention  of  a  %ceat  and 
Mi^tmifid  nation.  I  havti  dir«cU:A  'OmX 
«  comprehenait-fl  schome  ^ti\\  >>«  \a\4'V>« 


fore  you.  Iiaving  in  view  tho 
these  objects,  towards  whioh  1  invita 
aid  and  co-<qMi«tioQ.'  A  scintoa  divinoi 
was  added,  and  tho '  Departnumt  of  Scientt 
and  Art'  was  crratnl.  Thii  Dr[ 
remained  under  the  contn>l  of  tji« 
of  Tnule  until  1856,  wh^n  th«  Edi 
Department  was  Gonstitut<.<d,  bo  iocll 
■  (o)  The  Eduoation  Estublialuoent  o(  li( 
Privy  Council  Offio*  ;  (b)  the 
ueut  for  tlie  encouraj;«neot  of 
and  art,  uow  under  the  dir««tioD  of 
Board  of  Tmdeand  called  the  DepartoMol 
of  Science  and  Art,'  and  these  two  dcMiV 
ments  were  placed  under  the  Lord  Pnn- 
dent  of  the  Council,  who  was  to  bo  amUd 
by  a  vice-president  of  th«  ConunHtee  af 
Council  on  Education.  The  Paiiiaiii» 
fairy  Vote  for  18.'J&-T  was  6*,675i.,  wyt 
that  for  1862-3  was  351,400/. 

Thf.  Sri/rmx  DivUhn  o/  the  Dtpft- 
mfiit. — When  0)8  Deportmeat  was  «• 
larged  io  1853,  bu  aa  to  embrace  sdcOiot 
well  as  art,  the  Board  of  Trade  saboil 
to  t^e  Treasury  a  detailed  aobMae 
carrying  into  effect  the  announoeiMiA 
tJie  Queen's  Speech  above  quoted, 
scheme  provided  for  ad  extension  of  a  Qt- 
tem  of  encour^eineDt  to  local 
tions  for  practical  science  similar  to 
already  commenced  for  schools  of  . 
art,  by  the  creation  In  '  the  metropolis  tf 
a  science  school  of  the  highest  class  af- 
able  of  RlTording  thx:  brst  ituttructioB  w 
the  most  perfect  training,'  and  hy 
in  the  establishmnntof  Uk)U  inntitni 
science  instruction.  It  alxo  unitird 
Department,  under  the  Boiird  of  Trada, 
Government  School  of  Mines  and  of  Soji 
applied  to  the  Art«,  tlie  Muaeum  of 
tii»l  Geology,  the  Oeolof(i«al  Surve 
Museum  of  Irish  Iaduati7,and  the 
Dublin  Society:  all  these  institulMOS 
in  the  receipt  of  parliamoDtaty  _ 

Until  the  end  of  IS.*)*  there  was  a  Mpa- 
rate  secretary  for  Science  ( Dr,  LyOB 
fair),  who  discharged  also  the  fi 
inspector  of  local  schools, 
principle  of  granting  aid  to  Sci< 
and  Classes  was  established 
general   system,  applicihle  to  tb« 
country,  for  making  grants  was  fomn 
until  ISSa,     Expflrimtnt*  wore  nu* 
sohools  were  establishnd  by  special  laim 
applicable  to  each  ciuw  after 
with  the  locality.    Thn  general 
yTftfetAaiiwe  \IwA  *ii*i  teaohnr  or 
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piTliliCiita  aUowance  ;  liiiil  Umir  incomas  ' 
[rvm  ke^  snlMcriptiuiig,  &,v,,  v/nre  giut-  ' 
mut«oii  by  ttio  I)&parlTiieiit  fur  u  ci-rtatii  | 
buiulier  of  yenrs  at  aiuouiitB  wliiL'h  varied  | 
Ell  diOeroot  cases.  In  this  wuy  classes 
were  openpd  at  various  places,  but  after 
ft  time  mnny  of  thrm  fell  tlimugh.  In 
]6fi9  the  first  genprul  aeience  inimite  was 
pVi«o)l.  Tills  utialilnit  any  place  to  esta- 
blixh  Sciencr-  ulnssf-s  itnd  to  olitAin  Ktiito 
aid  Aci^ordiug  to  ct-rtuin  tixnil  rulrH.  The 
bHiclirrii  were  rerjuiriHl  to  liiivii  pnKired  thu 
exmniiiiilion  of  the  Di-partniciit,  and  ob- 
tAioed  a  i^rtitiuiite  uf  ciiinpeLi'Tti^)'  to  tnacli. 
Tliti  aid  tuiisUtL-d  i)f  oerljtit'jitt.'  u.!luwiint't.-s, 
earned  by  p»8^]ij;  a  oertiLiii  number  of 
pupils  ;  ^ditioual  payments  fur  pupils 
■who  obtained  prizes  ;  graiiU  towards  the 
purcha^  of  apparatus,  books,  ^c;  and 
priCM  and  BMdAls  to  tlm  students.  The 
^st  •xs.ioiDation  for  ti^achers  was  held  in 
Novnmhrr  iJ^'iH,  and  a  number  of  upw 
Bchooi"  und  cluKScis  were  rapidly  formed. 
The  puyrnpiiti  on  resiilts  iu  1872  amounted 
•2h,'20\l.,  and  in  IHKl'  to  41I,'.J0«/.,  or  itt 
r»t<' rHspeotivoly  of  13«.  8a(.  and  13«.3t/. 
Student  under  instruction.  Puyiunnts 
wer*  made  to  oomiiiittees  on  OLt-ount  of 
tti«  instruction  given  by  1,857  t«achei^. 
Ill  1807  Uio  Epecial  exuniiniition  for 
teachern'  <'ertifica,tes  was  abcili.ilit'd,  ami  it 
w»s  decided  that  any  peraon  wliu  passed 
ill  the  advanced  stage,  ur  in  hunuurs,  at 
tlie  ordinary  K'^o'^'*'*'!  examinaliim  in  May 
should  be  i[iialitied  to  earn  paymenta  On 
T«sult«.  Sir  Joseph  Whitwortli,  in  1868, 
loiUlded  thirty  scholarships  of  the  total 
niv»  of  SfiOOl.  a  year,  and  vested  them 
in  the  Lord  Prosideiit  or  other  minis ter  of 
public  instruction  for  the  tlmo  being,  for 
tbo  purpose  of  promoting  the  mechanical 
industry  of  this  country  by  aiding  young 
tnpn  in  uci]iiiriiig  pn>lici<!nry  in  eii(j;ininir- 
iaiK.  8oliolnrxhtps  nnd  local  (^xiiibitigmt  iu 
ftid  of  ](K!i,[  fffovts  hml  ln-eii  founded  by 
the  Dppartnicnt  in  tlie  previous  yeur  with 
.  view  to  ajiiirt  Ktudonts  whi>  showed  an 
,ptilude  fur  ncientific  inntruction.  Build- 
iag  ^rantti  were  fimt  nxtnndi^d  to  Sciunc^u 
Schools  ia  1868.  Iu  1870the  Dirparlment 
vou)ui«nced  thu  aystem  of  specinl  grants 
towards  laboratory  instruction,  with  oxtra 
payments  on  account  of  tlie  practical  work 
of  students.  These  an;  now  gi^en  in 
Chemistry  niid  Metallurgy.  Under  the 
preiwat  system  of  aid,  payments  are  made 
en  th«  roBulta  of  instruction  aa  LeflttH)  by 
the  yiay  6X)uuiaatioiie  o(  tiit!  Ocjiiirtmunt. 


Tlie  pajiBrs  of  <|ueation8  for  tins  examina- 
tion are  prepared  by  a  staff  of  exiiminorx, 
Aiul  tlie  answers  are  examined  by  thnm 
witli  the  aid  of  assistitiits,  who  are  paid 
by  pieoe<wurk  on  a  scale  approved  by  the 
Ti-e«sury.  The  examinations  in  eAch  sub- 
ject are  held  simultaneously,  and  super- 
vised as  far  as  possible  by  the  local  com- 
mittees. As  the  number  of  classes  and 
examinations  multiplied  rtipidly  it  was 
found  that  this  was  too  j^reiit  a  strain  on 
locjiJ  voluntary  cH'ort  in  the  larjri-  OPntre.s, 
and  II  system  of  paid  speaial  loi'iil  set-re- 
taries  and  assistants,  nounnaUtd  by  the 
loco]  L'utnmitl«es,  wun  commenced  iti  1870. 
This  has  been  found  to  work  WfU,  tlio 
payment  bein)^  provided  half  by  the  lo- 
cality and  half  by  the  Department,  la 
I87ti  it  was  considered  desirable  for  various 
reasons  to  separate  t  lie  examination  of  th» 
students  in  Training  Colleges  fi'om  th* 
ordinary  May  e.taminat Ions.  Special  mlM 
and  payments  were  mode  for  these,  and 
the  tirat  December  examination  was  held 
in  IS78.  (For  the*  arnuigenients  made  for 
the  training  of  Seiejice  teachers  »en  Nor- 
MAJ,  School  of  Scienck  and  Royal 
School  of  Misrs.)  The  rules  under  which 
gmnts  are  made  to  Seiencu  Schools,  tuudi 
of  which  must  be  under  a  profierly  consti- 
tuted and  approved  local  oummittee,  are 
contained  in  the  Science  Birectiirij  (Eyr« 
&  Sputtiswoode,  price  Gi^.)  The  following 
are  the  Sciences  towai-ds  instruction  111 
whicli  lud  is  given  : — Practical,  plane,  and 
wA\A  geometry ;  machine  construction  and 
drawing ;  building  construction ;  naval 
architecture  and  drawing ;  pure  mathe- 
matics ;  theoretical  mechanicji ;  applied 
m<?chanic3  :  sound,  light,  and  heat;  miig 
netism  and  electricity ;  inorganic  che- 
mistry (theoretical);  inorganic  ehimiistry 
(practical);  organic  chemistry  (theori-ti- 
oai) ;  organic  chemistry  (practical);  geo- 
logy ;  mineralogy ;  animid  physiology ; 
elementary  botjiny ;  Inology,  including 
aiiimnt  nnd  vegetabto  morphology  and 
physiology ;  principles  of  mining ;  nietid- 
iurgy  (theoretical);  metallurgy  (practical) ; 
tiitvigation ;  nautical  astronomy  ;  steam  ; 
physiography  ;  princijilsB  of  agriculture. 
Eiich  subject  is  subdivided iatothreestagOB 
or  courses — tiieolemenlary,  the  advanced,  - 
and  honours —except  mathematics,  which 
is  subdivided  into  seven  stages,  with 
■  honours  '  in  three  grou^ft  <A.  stj«.^^. 

The,  assistancft  i^wWA  Xi-j  "Onfe  %cwMfc 
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{])'public  exmninatirmi;,  in  which  Quntm'i ;  w«re  micouRtgMl  to  paxa  mciuntnaHenil 


priies  and  mcidnls  an?  swarded,  li^lil  At  itit 

?i1mm  oomplying  with  cfirtain  mnilitioiui; 
E)  pKfnumU  an  the  results  nf  iiiuniitit' 
tion  ami  <m  attcndnnce;  (3)  xrlioliu^hipti 
and  exhibitions  ;  (4)  building  grunU  and 
grants  townnis  the  purclinsi!  of  appnriitus, 
&v. ;  (S)  supplf^iiieii Uuy  grunts  in  iwrtuin 
Bubjact«;  &u(l  (C)  aid  t«  t«iu;her)s  aiid  stu- 
dents ia  att«tidiDg  the  NomiaJ  School  of 
Scieoce  and  Royal  School  of  Mines,  South 
Keosington.  PaymeDte  are  made  on  the 
results  of  theMnj-exftmiDation  on  nccount 
of  the  iostructicni  of  studeuts  of  the  in- 
dustrial clnsxea  or  of  their  childreti.  Tlte 
pnyiDtintfi  um  21.  fur  a  first  cln^ti  luid  1/. 
for  n  aiwond  class  in  the  oleineiiliiry  and 
(ulvanotid  stitgi-,  and  2^,  and  iL  for  n  sfitKWid 
orfirst  ulasa  rHspet-lively  in  hoiioitra.  Kxbra 
piiyiueuts  are  iiiadt.'  for  atteudnrice  in  or- 
ganised Science  Sohoola.  Spetial  pay- 
laeatB  are  also  made  for  practical  clie- 
ulstiy  and  for  practical  metallurgy.  Tbe 
teacher  must  have  given  at  least  twenty- 
eight  lessons  to  the  class,  and  eAch  student 
must  have  received  twenty  lessons  at  leasts 
Afl  J)ii!iiiinn.~Oii  the  reorganisation 
of  Schools  of  Design  in  lfio3  a«  the  De- 
portment of  Practical  Art  the  minute 
Etat4!R  that  the  three  principal  objects  of 
the  Department  were  (a)  the  promotion 
of  elementary  instruction  in  drawing  and 
modelling  ;  fli)  speciol  instruction  in  the 
knowledge  and  practice  of  omnmental 
nrt  ;  (r)  the  practical  application  of  such 
knowledge  to  the  improvement  of  mnnu- 
fncburcK.  The  country  was,  according  to 
the  minutfi,  to  lie  encouraged  tti  establish 
li  nL'w  cl.iss  of  S<'hoi>!B  of  Art,  which  were 
lo  be  mniiitainud  by  local  effort  with  can- 
ditional  aid  from  the  Department,  which 
was  granted  wherever  a  local  ooinmitt«e 
was  found  willing  to  establish  day  and 
evening  claaaes,  to  appoint  a  certitjc^ted 
master,  and  to  assign  to  him  part  of  the 
feM  of  the  aohool,  and  to  eiigage  him  to 
teach  drawing  in  at  least  three  elementary 
schools.  The  aid  from  the  Department 
consisted  in  payments  of  \0l.  on  each  cor- 
tiUcate  held  by  the  master,  and  In  grant* 
towards  the  cost  of  examples,  and  in 
medals  and  prizes  awarded  on  a  selection 
of  the  works  sent  to  London  for  examina- 
tion. In  It*.i3  the  Central  Training  School 
wns  moved  from  Homorset  House  to  Marl- 


dmwitig  by  tl«!  offcr  <ii  puytnentx  oa  tlf 
r*sults  of  tJi*ir  insiruclJou  wh«o  fpvtm  W 
pupil' tenobvirii  in  elenivnlury  xchaola.  lb 
pupil -tt-aclier  syatAui  waa  «xttnd^  tt 
Schools  of  Art,  a  payineiit  of  \M.  a  i-m 
being  allowed  for  each  pupU-t«ach«r.  h 
1855  tlw  Department  ipve  prizee  to  iii 
dren  in  Elementary  Sdiools  caught  dn*- 
ing  by  ninst«rs  oif  Schools  of  Art,  In 
Itf-'iB  tlKap  schools  were  collectiv^-ly  «■ 
nminod  at  Scliools  of  Art  by  tJifl  UUpoMon 
of  the  Deportmimt,  and  in  1)^57  a  pat- 
inent  of  Sg.  for  rvcry  child  who  obtaueJ 
a  prixe  was  authorised  to  be  OAdn  to  (I* 
Art  master  who  had  taught  hint.  In  IStl, 
also,  It-acjierB  of  Elenientary  Sclmok  wdt 
authorised  to  receive  >u  ndditioual  Mf 
mi-nlation,  not  exceediu^  B/^  t»  Uwr 
salariea,  provided  they  hacl  p«Med  exan>- 
nations  in  Drawing,  and  taught  tlie  i^ 
ject  satisfactorily  in  their  schools-  In 
1897  iim  Department  ttnd  Central  An 
Training  Schools  renKMed  from  Idaribfr 
rough  House  to  South  Kensington.  In 
thisyenralsnthetfupectionof  ArtScbgok 
was  completely  Of^niscd,  so  tluU  onccii 
the  year  ench  school  wiik  visii^Td  |iy  kH  ia' 
spector,  who  nwunlcd  local  tucxUls,  uJ 
selected  the  best  of  the  students' worin  I* 
be  sent  up  to  Ix>ndon  to  tbe  natiotnl 
competition  to  eonipete  for  ooe  huiuln' 
national  medallions  and  prises.  In  t^ 
the  Training  Colleges  for  Trachers  oadtr 
the  Education  Department,  WhitcbMl 
were  examined  by  tho  Depiartmrait  ■ 
drawing  for  the  first  time.  TheexaiiuBi- 
tions  were  at  lirst  o»iidu<:t«>d  by  it 
Majesty's  inspectors,  but  afl«rwanblif 
ofbcers  of  tlie  Departmeut.  In  the 
year  the  system  of  'building  grants* 
Schools  of  Art  was  oommenced.  In  1' 
the  system  of  payments  on  ccrtiticattf 
the  teachers  of  EleinenlJiry  Sehneb 
abolished,  and  the  whole  of  the  payncoil 
to  the  school  mode  dependent  OD  rcnHl 
tested  by  examination-  Minutes  w<W 
passed  in  1863  extending  this  principle  ta 
the  existing  maatenliipa  ol  the  Sduotif' 
Design  and  other  Schools  of  Art.  Tl» 
masters  of  Schools  of  Design  who  Imd  b(H 
direct  appointments  from  the  Bawd  d 
Trade  were  f>uperannuat«d.  At  tbe  isb* 
timelocalscholanhipeaad  national  schdi'' 
ships  tenable  for  one  year  were  eataUiilMd 
the  latter,  fifteen  in  number,  to  enaUeW 


boroufih  House,  where  tempornry  acKool- 

roonui   were    erected.     In  \ft5A   VetvcVi^r^  ^vikncvAiX.u\pii'i»\nij»nding  tolwdtaigMO 

*ad  pupil -toichcni  of  eleroenUvry  w:Voo\*    ot  n\u.vMlbwJwB«i  ft,TOM^A«Mt».'4n  ^nM 
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eut«  their  studiea  in  the  Csntnil  School 
ftod  Mufleuui.  lu  1S65  provisiuii  wns 
made  for  iiight  claagys  for  instruotion  in 
drawinj,',  tu  distiiif^uUh^U  from  Suhools  of 
Art.  In  1876  it  was  dedtJeii  to  reiiiovu 
tho  limitation  by  whidi  aid  to  '  Ninht 
ClasxcJi '  Wfts  restricted  to  clasfles  lield  after 
six  p.m.,  iui<l  to  «xt«nd  the  eatue  aid  to 
Art  clnaius  hold  in  any  school  or  other  in- 
rtilulion  complying  with  the  rulec  of  the 
I>i![>arUni!Ut.  Aid  is  miw  given  towards 
tlie  promotion  of  Art  instrnotion  imHer 
Uie  followiiij;  lii-juls  :  (m)  to  Elpmentjiry 
I>ay  Selioolfl  where  drawitig  is  tauglit  Ron- 
curi'eiifly  with  riHniiiij{  and  writing;  (A) 
to  Trniniii;:'  tVilleji-es  for  the  tcJiclwrs  of 
1  Elementary  .Sebools  ;  (<■)  to  Art  Clusses 
ttor  yonnj;  pi>i'sou8  above  twelve  years  of 
tsge,  and  older  students  of  the  industrial 
r  clnmiv  ;  (d)  to  Schools  of  Art  which  are 

■  diivotj-d  nnl.irj-ly  to  Art  instruction,  and 
'  wbcm  thp  xtiidcnt  cftii  olitniii  a.  eoiuplel* 
'  oourst!  of  in.itriHTtion  in  Art  In  the  vfvi'ious 
r  KtaK"  Inid    down  in    the   Art    Directory 

(Eyro&ypoltiswnode) ;  (<}  to  thp  National 

Art  Training  Sdiool  {ij.  v.  ,  which  is  niain- 

j,-  tAlJiud  for  training  Art  twiehers,  dasignera, 

KA&d  Art  workmen,  wiio  are  aiiled  by  seho< 

Y  larsbipa  k*'"'"'  i"  .SfhoolK  of  Art. 

Science  and  Art  Museums.— Aft^r  the 

■  revival  of  lenniing  in  Europe,  the  first 
I  museum  contaitiwl  principally  nnins,  gems, 
'   aitd  sculfiturefl,  and  tJosmo  de  Meiiit-i   in 

the   beginning   of   tlie   sixteentli  century 
'  foundeii    that  at   Floreneti   now   in    the 
Falauo      Vecchio.      Subsequently     Pope 
Leo   X.    collected    that    io    the   Yalioan, 
vhich  was  followed  at  Rome  by  those  of 
thr  Capitol,  the  Latei-aii,  and  others,  the 
gnll(!ri(!H  of  which  are  the  riuLeat  in  Roman 
jsculptiitm  in    the   world.     Another,    the 
Sluxno  Ilorbonico  at  Naples,  dating  from 
lout  cent II rv,  consistu  chiefly  of  the  objects 
found  at  I'omp<tii  and  Hcrculaneum,  and 
thi-Gm-oo-Itahan  vases  of  Southern  Italy. 
The  niusttum  of  Turin,  comprising  prin- 
cipally Egy]>tinn  antiquities  and  remark- 
able  for    viilmible   papyri,   pspecio.lly  for 
one  with  a  Itit  of  Egyptian  kings,  wns 
foaitcled  in   1832.     In  France,  the  prin- 
vipal  uuseuin,  that  of  the  Louvre,  founded 
;  during  the  French    Direi-tory,   in    17S3, 
I  comprising  Egyptian,   Assyrivm,   Phceni- 
'  cian,  Ureek,  Etoman,  and  Mcxicun  atiti- 
j  quities,  ia  one  of  the  ritheat  in  Europe  for 

■  BOulptnre  o(  ail  jieriods.  Besides  the 
Louvre  there  art;  many  other  museunis 
in  Pranee  ot  recent  toanduiion,  and  (Jer- 


mnny  abounds  in  such  inBtituti'>ns.  The 
museura  iit  ifprlin,  founded  iu  ltf2S,  com- 
prises Egyptian  nntiquities  acquired  from 
Passalfvccpitt  and  valuable  moiiuiuenta 
transjjorted  fiom  Egypt  by  Lepsius,  many 
vuluuhle  sculptures,  and  Gra<co<Tt8.liau 
vases.  The  Dresden  Library,  as  well  as 
most  of  its  galleries  of  art  and  science, 
owes  its  origin  to  the  Elector  Augustus  I. 
(1520-1586);  and  the  museum  in  that 
cnpital,  called  the  Augusteum,  after  the 
dissolute  and  Tiiuni6cent  Augustus  the 
Strong  (1(170-1733),  has  also  some  liim 
Roman  sculptures  ;  whilst  two  museums 
at  Munich,  which  are  of  a  comparatively 
ri^cent  period,  contain  fine  specimens  of 
ancie;it  sculpture  and  pictures.  Museums 
of  minor  impirtance  also  occur  at  Bonn, 
Prague,  Breslau,  and  Frankfort  ;  whilst 
those  of  Vienna,  from  collections  com- 
menced by  Rudolph  11.  (15711),  are  cele- 
brated for  their  large  and  magiiidcent 
Roman  caraei  and  cabinets  of  medals. 

In  Russia  there  are  museums  contain- 
ing sculptures  and  pictures  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, Moscow,  Dorpat,  and  Mithau.  In 
fact,  the  whole  world  of  moileni  ciWIisa- 
tion  is  alive  with  these  repositories  which 
ape  the  collections  principally  of  tlio 
achievements  of  the  dead.  In  England 
the  first  formed  was  that  of  Tradescant, 
a  merchant  in  the  reign  of  Charles  T., 
which  was  followed  by  Uiat  of  Eliaa  Asli- 
mole,  in  1679,  built  at  Oxford  in  1083, 
and  named  after  him  the  Aslimolean  Col- 
lection. Small  in  extent,  it  contains  some 
remarkable  objects  -an  Egyptian  bas- 
relief  of  the  second  dynasty,  and  the  jewel 
of  King  Alfred  (a.D.  672).  Other  private 
collections,  as  that  of  the  Duchess  of  Port- 
laud,  sold  iu  1780,  and  that  of  Lever  in 
1779,  wei-e  formed  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. The  largest  public  coUectioD  is  the 
British  Museum,  founded  in  1753,  and 
originally  placed  in  Montague  House,  still 
the  site  of  its  head -quarters,  and  opened 
in  1759;  it  was  gradually  replaced  be- 
tween 1828  and  1845  by  the  present 
stately  edifice,  There  are  also  in  London 
other  museums  of  a  more  special  and 
professional  character,  whether  belonging 
to  the  nation  or  to  learned  and  scientific 
corporations  ;  as,  for  instance,  tliose  at 
South  Kensington,  at  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons, and  others,  (juildhall  is  also  Ui 
lie  very  honourably  mentioned. 

The  greaX  eAai»,\.wrt\B.\  tWynA  tA  «>.■*.- 


gtmyral  mtmnuimi,  nnil  not  thom  raetnct«d  I 
to  KciP'ntitb  ii[KH:tii.liri<-j>,  ag  of  gootog}',  I 
)iarg<-ry,  »r  the  induKlriiil  arts,  in  to  bind 
togr-thi^r  ihv  world  of  nil  nntiicodiMit 
puriods  ill  Um  iiiti*Ilixi3it<e  Hnil  syiii[Hitliv 
of  luau.  They  supply,  or  an;  tiilculiiteil 
to  supply,  tlie  caUiia  o(  liuminiity,  plac-iu;^ 
men  «n  rn/i/'ort  with  their  fffUows  of  sill 
nges,  couutriea,  auil  cuuJitioiia.  Tiiey  d<^ 
more,  they  place  him  In  coubii't  witli  the 
pntiro  tcriwtrial  creation  ;  not  ouly  as 
that  JH  dill'crcnced  as  human,  animal,  or 
vegetOilile,  but  as  it  comprises  every  ol>- 
ject  which  is  nt  the  least  endowed  with 
the  hiitulile  fiwuky  of  occupying  space. 
ifun  nro  ruvpjik-d  in  them  chieSy  in  cun- 
ning reproanntjttiona  nnd  imitations  ;  and 
more  fniquently  xtill  in  thuir  productions 
and  the  instruments  ;iii<l  (iliriioiuL-Tui  they 
huve  fiishioned  iirouiid  thinrlifi-.  Animals, 
vegetjibltia,  mid  iniueriils  are  tfiuniselves 
represeot^d  iu  fuut,  in  pn-jmration,  or  by 
the  art  of  the  UuidermiHt.  In  tlm  words 
of  Mr.  Kuskin,  '  the  right  fmiotion  of 
every  museum  to  simple  persons  is  the 
manifestation  to  them  of  which  is  lovoly 
in  the  life  of  Nature,  and  heroic  iu  the  life 
of  Man.'  Ho  would  have  these  conditions 
most  rigidly  dolinud  and  most  religiously 
— not  to  say  rather  fancifully  or  fastidi- 
ously—respected, b'ur  '  the  museum,'  ho 
saysagain,  '  is  to  manifest  to  these  simple 
persons  the  beauty  and  life  of  all  things 
and  creatures  in  their  perfectness.  Not 
their  modes  of  cori'uption,  discnae,  or 
death  .  .  ,  noteven  their  modes  of  nourish- 


witb  Uie  aomo  meanii  luicl    ir 
without  hJndrtuMw  nnd   injury  to  onei 
tiic  Qtlutr. 

In  tho  Xevi  Allarttit  of  t<ird  Bm« 
which  the  lenrued  autliur  tiikea  advontait 
of  till'  luNtihood  o(  mariliuii-  advpoturv  it 
tiis  diiy  Ui  fix  iu  *  the  midst  of  Uiv  itrtAkM 
wildenwuia  o(  waters  iu  tlie  world,'  in  lit 
fur,  fair  solitudes  of  th«  dcep-bosMBid 
Pauilic,  we  have  bineifnlly  ajisdowed  f'<nl 
an  institution  for  tho  interpretiof; '  : 

ture.and  the  producing  of  great  miU r 

vellous  works  for  the  l)«Qefit  oi  nuA 
This  institution  brairs  the  quaint  iiai» 
Solomon's  House-,  or  the  CoUe-^  of 
Si.'s  Days'  Work*,  a  university  which  ^ 
itfl  raniiticntioits«mbr«c«!ii8tAto  %Dd  ( 
Here  society  won  bttatxl  upon  PLMa%  nO^ 
hopeful  aspiration  ;  for  the  mints  ttan 
philosophers.  The  end  of  their  Conaik- 
tion  WHS,  in  wotUk  imputed  to  the  pna* 
dontor  father  of  the  houitr,  'IheknowM^ 
of  caus^  and  secret  uuttons  of  thiii^ 
and  the  enl&rgin):;  of  the  bouniU  of  huuu 
empire  to  Uio  effecting  of  all  Lhini(S  po« 
sible.'  Tlie  fellows  of  the  college  ir9 
employed  severally  as  trftVelUug  (eUo*)^ 
called  merchants  of  light,  as  depmbun^ 
mystery  men,  pionoers  or  miners,  ttfs- 
pliers,  downy  men  or  benebctorv,  luaft, 
iuoculatoi-8,  and  interpreters  of  luUiire. 

These  fellows  of  Solomon's  House  m- 
the  experts,  the  specialists,  the  ofBcisli4i 
our  museum,  who  diffuse  (he  light  wUdi 
they  have  gained  with  love  and  labour 
It  is  they  who  acfpiire  the  secrets  of  eaeb 


ment,  if  destructive  ;  jmi  must  not  stuff  in  order  to  group  as  a  whole.     It  is  iifj 


a  hljiinkbird  pulling  up  a  worm,  nor  ex- 
hibit in  a  glass  cose  a  crocodile  cniiichitig 
a  baby.  .  .  If  you  wisli  your  children  to 
be  surgeons,  send  them  to  Surj^tms'  Col- 
lege ;  if  jugglers  or  ni^nromwicers,  to 
Me^rs.  Moslcelyne  nnd  Cooke  ;  and  if 
butchers,  to  tho  shambles  ;  but  if  you 
want  them  to  live  the  ciilm  lif<!  of  country 
gentlemen  and  geritlHwonien,  mauaervaots 
and  maidservants,  let  them  seek  none  of 
Death's  secret^  till  they  die.' 

Mr  Ruakiii's  precise  repetition  of  the 
phrase  'simple  persons,'  as  diatiufjuished 
especially  from  prufiweiomil  students,  gives 
US  the  opportunity  of  declaring  that  the 
desire  of  advancing  science  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  advancing  the  know- 
ledge of  the  non- scientific  people.  And 
it  is  conceded  to  experience  and  enlight- 


who  discover  for  themselves  and  for  otbtn 
the  tliread  in  what  would  otherwise  be  i 
clueless  labyrinth.  It  is  thoir  caiv  tliil 
the  mighty  miue  should  not  bo  without  i 
plan.  They  show  tlie  iAm*  nnd  the  ■»•« 
of  tlie  ages,  with  their  sei^nence  and  (ac- 
cession, the  hrre  and  tl>e  iMart  of  plan 
and  the  relation  of  each  to  the  oUvf- 
Tlieir  daily  prerogative  is  the  elncaibtioe 
of  unity  in  multiplicity.  They  are  ai  our 
with  chaos,  whose  vanquished  nnd  di* 
cordant  elements  they  re«wnMroet  U> 
rhythm  and  a  microoosin. 

But  these  masters  and  contmlien  tl 
tlie  educational  powers  of  museums,  tr» 
or  three  of  whose  able  refmaeatotivM  •" 
are  happy  to  see  on  the  {vreaent  uot'«»» 
may  be  excluded  with  tJiis  bar«  butnutf 
honourable  mention.     Th^  are  vennsl''' 


eaed  ojfinton  that  l>oth  these  ohjedA  imm\-   Vjoww^W]  m«  indis{)eiuabte.    Forii  i« 
not  ho  Attended  lo  at  the  sairn!  tune,  «.™i.   n**.  ww**!^  tot  •ityin&M^^osdaS.'taB  of 
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eums  that  thny  thoulil  be  mprc  reposito- 
ies  of  furiiwilii.-a,  they  muat  lie  ordrrvi  rc- 
Kmtories,  dh  which  have  been  brought  to 
leftr  tlift  priiicipl™  of  relativity  iinil  t-lnssi- 
Icalioii.     Th«  mtiHt  ordinary  of  visitors, 
he  '  siiuple  per«oiu'  of  Mr.  Ruakiti,  upon 
nrhom  the  iniluence  of    lauseuuia  is  the 
■•nl  Rod  crucial  teat  of  their  educAlioual 
rftlno,  are  not  to  be  precipitated  into  a 
rilderness  of  specimens  and    left  there, 
ifca  b*bc^  in  n.  wood,  as  the  hi>Iplefls  vic- 
IDU  at  nncd  of   objective  confusion  and 
ubj«ctiv<!   buwiWerment.,     Their   wonder 
t  to  he  upprcitimjitely  Katislipd,  so  that  its 
tulity  miiy  be  purilicd  and  its  rnngi^  ex- 
<udud  ;    tlioir   tiiste    is    to   hr   uhivatod  ; 
heir  discrimination  of  likciiessps,  iiJenti- 
anil  ditfereiit'da  is  to  lie  directed  and 
veloped.       The    Hjnall    homestead    and 
'teuUiint   of    their   knowletlge    is   to    be 
'enoed  and  defended  in  the  face  of    the 
>nd  and  measureieas  stretcliea  of  an  igno- 
.cc  which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  must 
for  cvnr  invincible  and  inviolate. 
'The  first  function  of  a  raiiaeum,'  says 
r.   Ituslcin,  in  words  which   regard  art 
knd  Datum)  history  as  alike  cared  for  in 
mn   ideal  institution,  'is  to  give  example 
pt  purfcct  order  ami  perfect  cjegniice,  in 
kh*!  true  sense  of  that  test-word,  to  the 
niaonlorly  and  rude  populace.'     'The  word 
ejpuu-e  cont«mp!ates  chiedy  nrchitccturo 
.nd  fittings.     TJieso  should    not  only  be 
■rfeet  ill  stutdliness,  durability,  and  coin- 
but  beautiful  to   the   utmost  point 
iteiit  with  due  suhordination  to  the 
>ject8  displayed.     To  enter  a  room  in  the 
invre  is  aa  education  in  itKulf.'     But 
Ir,  Ru^kiti  has  a  meed  o!  praise  for  our 
iown  British  Museum,  which,  lie  says,  'ia 
bn  the  whole  the  best  ordered  ani.l  plea- 
■antAst  institution    in  England,  aud  the 
fanDdeat  concentration  of   the    means  of 
BUBun  knowledge  in  the  world.'     '  In  the 
BritiiJi  Uuseum,'  to  quote  an  American 
Iribtitn  bo  the  same  institution,  'are  in- 
Mriptions  and  monuments  of  art  arranged 
gruaps,  and    repre-senting   Bgypt   nnil 
itainia,     Attica,     Assyria,     Ionia, 
bodes,  Cyprus,  and  Cyrene,  so  that  the 
iiutor  walks  from  hall  to  hall  as  from  city 
city,  and  from  cnntiiry  to  century,  and 
IX  all  forms  and  features  of  post  civiii- 
ttori  face  l«  face.' 
The  great  desire  of  the  people  to  learn 

Braved  by  tlw;  numbers  which  crowd  the 
oriet  of  this  and  our  other  mlIlM^umi(. 
not  *J]  the  good  paaihh  bc-  produced 


I  by  these  visita,  the  result  falls  short  of 
[  the  eSect  to   be  desired,  partly  from  tha 
I  uirouiiistuuce  that  the  minds  of  the  visitors  | 
'  have  not  received  that  training  which  ix 
roijuired  to  make  them  impressible,  reccp- 
tivt;  or  retentive  of  the  trutlia  whidi  thiiy 
'  aiir^'ey.     This  is  the  great  objection  to  tho 
whotesaJe  or  habitual  introdttctioii  of  loo* 
tures  or  demonatratious  in  our  ({allenea — 
a  kind  of  exercise  which  it  would  seetu  ex- 
pedient to  limit  to  audiences  already  se- 
lected and  prepared  for  them  by  special 
study,  aptitude,  or  altinity, 

On  the  other  hand,  tliere  seems  littlfl 
objection  to  the  plan  proposed  by  somo 
advocates  of  museum  extension,  by  which 
museums  should  be  occasionally  converted 
into  schoolrooms,  where  teachers  could 
bring  their  zoological,  geological,  and  other 
natural  science  classes,  and  tiiid  w«ll- 
arr&uged  material  for  illustrating  tlieir 
lesaons. 

Mr.  Ruskin  advocates  the  covering  of 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  current  cost  of 
museums  by  "small  entrance  foes,  not,'  be 
says,  '  for  any  miserly  helping  out  of  the 
door-keepers'  salaries,  hut  for  the  sake  of 
the  visitors  themselves,  that  the  rooms 
may  not  tie  eiicumhcrod  by  the  idle,  or 
disgraced  by  the  disrei>u table.' 

This,  however,  is  a  matter  of  detail, 
which,  with  others  of  a  miscellaneous  kind, 
it  is  well  at  least  to  mention  at  the  con- 
clusion of  this  article,  in  order  to  bring 
tlinm  formally  within  the  consideration  to 
which  they  ai-e  amenab!(>.  They,  include 
the  educational  use  of  those  teniponiry  or 
fuffitive  museums  which  we  call  expositions 
or  exhibitions,  the  mobilising  of  muneuma, 
the  temporary  alienation  of  speciuiens,  for 
the  advantage  of  others,  from  the  collec- 
tions to  which  they  belong  ;  aud  the  ex- 
pediency or  morality  of  opening  museums 
on  Sundays. 

These  are  vexed  cjuestioas,  for  the 
settlement  of  which,  and  of  others  of  an 
administrative  character,  a  writer  in  JVo- 
lui-e  a  few  years  ago  proposed  the  institu- 
tion of  a  conference  of  curators  and  others 
interested  in  the  efficiency  of  our  museums. 
'In  order,'  he  said,  'that all  the  impor- 
tant matters  connected  with  the  work  of 
museums  may  receive  full  and  careful  con 
sidemtion,  we  would  suggest  that  an  n.sso' 
cintion  be  formed  to  consist  of  curators 
and  othiirs  engaged  in  the  mana,i^va».\A  -A 
museums.  .  .  .  B^  WVSvus,  ^ervwSyMJvww**-- 
inga,  JinA  coiihlM-it\"S  ch«n%wf,*»'^»*»**- 


m^etuif;  from  town  to  town,  Ui«  variouB 
museums  of  the  kiii>^lom  could  be  in- 
spect«d,  and  ^eir  contents  und  pluu  of  sr- 
nngementdiacnssedatnlciviliM-'il.  Friendly 
coDunuTiicntions  would  tlius  be  o|.«tied 
among  nil  niiisciims,  nnd  eliaiigejt  could  be 
arninK'fl  for  their  tirrwral  advantage.' 

^tence  Teaching.— A*  the  ohject  of 
tslucation   is  to   prepni-e  thp  student  for 
tJift  iulti]unle  disclinrgp  of  tiio duties  which 
fall  to  hiH  lot  in  luiitiirity  ns  n  niPinlHT  of 
a  oivilued  (.■immunity,  those  subjects  n.re 
best  KtU-d  to  form  tho  (rducationnl  <!urri- 
oulum  which  eiliiei-  Ht<rvc  as  dinict  culti- 
vators of  tJie  intellec'tuiU  fiicultips  or  yield 
knowledge  utilisable  in  later  life.     The 
Mclusive  attention  erKtwhUe  devoted  in 
'  a  polite  education '  to  the  atudy  of  the 
dend  language*  (tt^c  Classical  CflturhJ 
was  (Ipfended  on  the  ground  of  their  au- 
prpme  eicollence  ns  moulders  and  trainers 
(if  the  mental  nhilities.     Mathennitics  and 
logic,  th(^  only  sciences  admitted  in  the 
older  system,  were  pxtollfid  for  their  edu- 
cative iulluMiw   im   thu  nitiocinfttive  fa- 
culty, for  tlipir  sjiurpening  of  the  power 
of  detecting  flaws  in  u  <?huiu  nf  rpnsoiiing. 
Regarded  as  bji  instrument  of  education, 
Hoieiice  IB  now  defendi-d  by  the  advanced 
SL'hool  of  educiitiomil    reformers,  no(«l)ly 
byJIr-HerbertSpentcr,  as  offering  od\'iui- 
/-[■eat»-r  tluui  any  other  subject  can 
bly  eoiifer.    It  cultivates  tlin  eye  and 
^16  hftnd,  Riviug  manual  dexterity,  deli- 
eftcy  of  touch,  swiftness  ami  neatiieBs  in 
manipulation— qualities  invaluable  to  the 
.workman  and  workwoman.     It  trains  the 
perceptive  faculties,  cultivates  the  habit  of 
keen  and  accurate  observation,  teaching 
the  ohserver  to  distinguish  similarity  amid 
differences,  dilference  amid  similarities,  to 
group  the  nigniticaiit  facts  while  disrei^rd- 
ing  their  irrelevant  coucoiuilants.      It  ex- 
ercisea  the  reasoTi  and  the  jud^iuent  in  its 
indurtivu  and  deductive  processes,  while 
it  nt  imc<!  encoumgps  aod  disciplines  the 
imagination  by  cnliing  upon  it  to  suggent 
hypiitlinsi^a  which  shall  be  ba^ed  on  ana- 
logy nod    subjected    to  ligoroilS  verifica- 
tion.    Nor  does  it  leare  untouched  the 
moral  ijualitics,  for  it  demands  for  itseuc- 
cos-ifitl  prispcntion  unwe«iying  patience, 
ahsolut^i  candour,  strict  accuracy,  courage- 
ous aecnjitance  of  facts,     The  scientific 
HtudMit  learns  the  great  truth  that  '  na- 
turn  is  conquered  by  obedience.     It  is  not 


whether  in  Its  applications  to  the 

of   human   ue<cieteities  or  as  a  mutot  it 

untlietic  and  i-aiioual  pleasure*. 

ijcience  teaching,  then,  shwild  be  oft 
kind  which  should  mcuro  to  tbr  Ktrnkd 
this  educative  and  disciplitiary  rflV«t,  at 
aim  being  the  training  of  thr  pupii'n  isui- 
lect  even  more  thon  the  .itoring  nt  ht 
memory  with  fact*.  To  tliia  and  it  wut 
be,above  all  else,  pnuitical,  oad  thv  U^A* 
must  have  gained  his  knuwied^  at  Gnt 
lianil  from  nnlurc!,  as  well  as  at  tecoid 
hand  from  liooks.  The  iAat«tue»t^of  fKi> 
made  by  tJie  teacher  must  Ixi  bubstantiawJ 
by  experiment,  and  the  experimeuu  duib 
in  class  by  the  teac)ier  tthould  be  reipeaUi 
by  the  students  severally  in  tbe  kbcfi' 
tory  practice,  which  should  invariably  »n^ 
oee<l  the  teaching  in  the  Icctnrt^-liall.  B» 
borat«  apparatus  should  not  bo  aapiilitd, 
but  the  pupil  should  bo  taught,  tstattt 
possible,  to  coniitruct  his  appMratui  ttr 
himself.  The  extraordinary  and  Muhu- 
rassing  results  which  fidluw  fmni  tat*- 
leA'ily  construdt-d  npparatuii,  improperly 
adjusted  tubes,  soiled  glasneB,  4«.,  cwfj 
to  the  student  instructiun  utlier  tbaa  thai 
coiiveyeddirectty  bylmexpemnenta.  Tk* 
value  of  accuracy,  cleanliness,  paticmc^ 
and  order  becomes  vividly  r(«l  to  hi* 
when  he  sees  the  timouth  ativcttssea  in  Ik* 
lecture-bail  followed  by  Ids  own  bOwn 
in  the  Ulioratijry.  Uidwis  science- teatti- 
ing  be  thus  made  practical  it  luul  betur 
not  lie  atteinpt«d.  The  estisurdinu; 
blunders  made  by  students  at  scienn  «x 
aminationa  would  be  impoeaible  had  Iki 
students  ever  seen  the  things  thej  de- 
scribe, and  a  mass  of  tli-ap{n«beiMied  fxcu 
shovelled  into  the  memoty  from  t^iv 
books  is  worse  than  UMll4^wl  frou  tke  tit- 
cationnl  point  of  viow. 

Next  in  impnrljince  to  the  pnictial 
nature  of  the  tmiching  com«s  tbr  wiw 
selection  of  the  things  taught.  SHi-iife- 
teaching  in  schools  is  not  intcndoi  V> 
make  apiiciiilistfi,  and  it  is  ntvrsxMry  U 
avoid  the  danger,  so  imprrssfd  In-  Pro 
feasor  Uuxley  on  scient-e-lfuioherx,  of  uJ- 
ing  to  moke  the  students  '  sw  the  «™d 
becauseof  the  tre*ML'  In  e!en«>ntary  teadh 
ing  the  main  principlea  of  ascinnoe  ihooU 
bo  laid  down  and  lUuKtrated  by  esfi- 
ment  — e.g.  in  chemistry,  the  diflereoM***- 
tween  elements,  compoundH,  and  mixiro"; 
the  indestructibility  of  matter  ;  thnch«* 
necesfAry  to  do  more  than  aUuAe  to  tW'\^vn%  lA  or.«-  Iwrav  of  matter  into  another," 
uliJity  of  scientific  knowledge.  \n\a.t«r^to,   olw\\fe"\\vte\w5ii&awA-ge«9,,ViM}iiJsioto 


aolids  unci  Kiwn*,  giiMu  into  liquidn  anti 
solitls ;  thir  lnwi  of  ch(!miciil  ooinliiiiiitioii 
lu  illustrnttiH  by  thn  prppiirn,tion  of  tyjii- 
ChI  cotnpouiicj.i ;  iind  so  ou.  The  reliiliun* 
of  Uk!  BL-i«nciH  to  eiiuh  uthar  slioiiU  be 
pomUil  out,  aud  t,hi<j  sliould  be  t^ikeri  up 
in  the  ordur  uf  their  growing  eomplexity. 
All  el^iueiitary  aoquaiiit^nce  with  matho- 
tufttic^  physics,  aud  chemiatry  should  pre- 
cede the  study  of  the  biological  scioncns. 

The  method  of  tenehing  must  vnry  with 
the  age  and  acqiiiroments  of  tho  studenUt. 
With  advanced  And  aoiuidly-tniined  pupils 
there  it  probably  no  hetter  luethucl  thnti 
Uwt  of  the  locturc,  aupp!«mnntMl  by  the 
[>riTat<!  study  of  wnll-srWtiwl  lext-b<Hiks, 
»nd,  of  «>ursit,  by  priK-tii-iil  work.  The 
^udf^iit  mny  ba  left  to  lake  his  owii  notes 
n»  thif  l(k.-ture  pi'ocM^s,  mid  som^  hours 
lAtnr  hv  sliuuld  rewrite  the  lecture  from 
hia  noteti,  and  ihiu  uinke  himself  a  text- 
book ou  tlie  subject  of  study.  But  this 
method  is  inapplicable  to  claflses  of  young 
students,  or  to  clawM  of  adults  who  hnv<^ 
not  had  previoUH  scientific  ti'iiiTiiiig.  For 
moh  the  following  method  hoslHien  found 
mostsucCM^fuL  Eiich  student  U  providi-d 
with  n  rough  note-book  nnd  n  sitc^oiid  Ixiok 
for  full  notes  ;  the  toucher  vxpliiins  uiid 
illnstrates  his  subject  for  «  stiort  time, 
wlwrever  possible  interpolntinj;  i(UestJon», 
BO  as  to  keep  the  nttention  of  his  pupils 
on  the  alert  nnd  ensuring!  their  under- 
standing of  his  diKCourar! ;  during  this  time 
DOooteKnrcto  he  bikon,  but  Ui«  undivided 
■Mention  of  th<-  student  is  to  be  given  to 
the  twichiir.  When  Ui«  teiicher  reaches 
a  conTnni(;nt  breiik  in  his  subject  he  stops, 
atul  givrs  out  heudiiules  whiL-h  cover  the 
groutid  over  whifh  he  Iius  travelled  ;  these, 
luid  only  tliese,  are  written  down  in  their 
rough  uot«-bookii  by  the  students.  Dur- 
ing the  interval  which  elapses  between 
two  lesMns  in  class  the  students  write 
out  under  each  headnote,  in  their  second 
books,  as  much  as  they  can  remember  of 
the  subject  dcAlt  with  under  that  note, 
And  at  the  nest  lesson  thpsc  notwi  are 
rend  out  in  order  by  one  studnnt  after 
Another,  each  studf'nt  following  in  his 
OWU  notes  the  several  readers,  and  Dor- 
rei.'tin;;  his  notes  as  he  goes  along  by  the 
better  not«s  of  his  fellows  and  the  cum- 
BienU  of  the  teatrhi^r.  With  children  it 
tl  oeoessBrj'  for  the  teacher  to  rend  and 
Cornet  the  notes,  in  this  fashion  the 
ttudent  obtains  facility  of  expression  ns 
veil  as  oeqiuusljvntw  trith  Aurt-i,  nnd  if  he 


is  preparing  for  an  examination  this  prac- 
tiue  is  of  tlie  greati^st  utility. 

It  is  of  importftnt'e  toprfiride  the  stu- 
dent with  a  ak«!<!ton  .lystum  into  which 
he  can  insert  bis  facts,  nnd  so  have  th"m 
in  order  for  mental  reference.  Thus,  in 
teaching  Biology,  ail  tlie  fa(*ti  relating  to 
an  organism  may  be  classified  umlrr  the 
following  heads  :  1,  structure  ;  i',  diges- 
tion ;  3,  absorption  ;  4,  circulation  ;  5,  re- 
spiration ;  6,  secretion ;  7,  nervous  system ; 
8,  sense  oi^ns  ;  9,  motor  organs ;  10,  re- 
production ;  11, development;  13,i-la&sifi- 
aatioii.  This  methodical  system  o(  study- 
ing an  organism  assists  the  memory,  and 
enables  the  student,  on  demand,  to  write 
out  a  coherent  and  intelligible  account  of 
it. .  A  similar  skeleton  may  be  formed  for 
other  sciences.  (Awalso  article*  Normal 
School  of   Scirsce,  Scikscs   and  Art 

DKPARTaBNT.andTKCnSlCALEDtTCATIOS.) 

SootUnd,    Education    in.     .S>e  Law 

(EddOATIOSAL),  t'siVERSITlKS  (aeotion 
Scotland),  and  EDUCATIONAL  IsHTITltTK 
O^   SCOTLASD. 

Secondary  Schoolt.  S-^i  CLASsicinA- 
Tios,  GiiAMMAa  Schools,  and  Pumlio 
Sciiooi.s. 

Selfisliaea*,  Self  Love.— By  self-love 
or  self-regard  moralists  indicate  that  in- 
stinctive concern  for  one's  own  safety  and 
happiness  which  is  common  to  all'men. 
Tliis  feeling  has  its  roots  in  the  impulse 
of  self-preservation  which  is  ueoessarv  to 
the  cODservation  of  individual  life,  and 
which,  in  an  articulate  or  an  inurtieulat« 
form,  is  an  endowment  of  all  sentient 
creatures.  When  this  fueling  exists  in 
moderation,  and  does  not  render  the  sub- 
jcnit  of  it  callous  to  the  interests  and 
npeds  of  others,  it  is  spoken  of  as  rational 
self-love.  When,  however,  it  is  excessive, 
leading  to  an  liabilual  pn-tweupation  of  the 
thoughts  and  desires  alwiut  personal  in- 
terests and  to  the  di-Kre^ard  of  others' 
hnppinpss,  it  becomei<  what  we  all  know 
as  sellishneHS.  Selllshness  is  commonly 
svid  to  be  a  characteristic  of  childlio<:H:l. 
Children  are  apt  to  l>e  greotly,  insatiable 
in  their  demands,  jealous  of  other  children, 
indifferent  to  tho  trouble  tliey  ciiuse  their 
parents,  and  so  forth.  Such  cliildiRh  self 
ishness  is  to  be  explained  by  the  circum- 
stance tliat  social  feelings  are  later  in  de- 
velopment tlmn  the  egoistic.  The  appear- 
ance of  selSshn«Q»  in  young  children  \.W\. 
arises  from  hew\\(w«iwa&  ani-wes^wras  vA. 
the  sympathetic  tee\vBR%  mwfl.  \».  KwuVaw 
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guiitfa«d  from  thnt  more  bnnrful  form  of 
•goino  which  i»  npt  U>  ahow  ili^U  in  cer- 
tain childrr:i  Uter  on,  aiul  wbiclj  involves 
ft  cckjI  prpfpreiiue  of  self  to  others.  In 
dwtting  with  llie  child's  e^if-tip  fi^iilings 
Ihi."  edUL'ator  uiusl  not  seek  to  upr^iol.  thpin, 
but,  rewn^iiisirig  the  Yalimble  and  n<«ps- 
gary  element  in  them,  niin  «t  niBking  this 
the  basis  of  n  rpAsonnhln  rrjiard  for  x«tf 
and  a  sense  of  pdrwiniil  worth.  The-  ten- 
dency to  RcifiKhntiss  miiBt  Iki  etirly  cor- 
rected, Imfom  it  liurdeun  uito  a  liablt,  by 
dnwinK  out  and  pdutiiliiig  the  love  and 
■yrapatliy  of  children,  II  children  are 
mlliali  they  are  niostly  disposed  to  be  affec- 
tionate if  oidy  the  educator  can  discover 
the  way  of  touchinj;  and  drawing  forth 
tlieir  iove  (cf,  art^  Svhkatot).  (.SW  IVrcJt. 
JJ Edut-MtioH  dft  Ik  Itrfcfau,  vi.  i.  ;  Wait*, 
AUg.  radagoff-lkt  p.  171  and  following; 
IHtt**,   finindrix*   d^r   ETiirk'ungii-  und 

Self- Command,  Self .  Control.— Tliese 
terms  rpfer  to  thp  higlinr  exnrcisH  of  the 
will  in  restraining  and  oontrollinf;  the 
nat.nral  inipulsiis  and  propensities.  Thus, 
when  a  child  makes  an  edurt  to  abstain 
from  a  forbidUen  action,  or  to  master  a 
feeling  of  anger,  it  is  exercising  self-con- 
trol. This  Keif- regulation  bIiowb  itself  in 
three  directions  answeruig  to  the  three 
domains  of  the  mental  life,  viz.  the  con- 
trol of  the  thoughts,  of  the  feelings,  and 
of  lliB  actions.  The  perfect  control  of  the 
whole  mind  by  a  good  and  rational  will  is 
Uie  higlieat  result  of  mental  development, 
and  should  be  the  end  of  odiicntion  (wf 
Moral  Education).  Such  complete  Bolf- 
niasl«ry  involves  a  firmly-fiied  habit,  the 
establishment  of  which  is  a  long  and  diifi- 
euU  proccw,  espticially  in  the  case  of  im- 
puUivo  nod  passionate  ehildren.  The  edu- 
cator muKt  early  begin  to  nxeroise  the 
childsi  will  in  an  eflbrt  at  self- command. 
Thus  iiitiillectnal  instruction  requires  an 
effort  of  attention,  a  restraint  of  the  im- 
pulses t^i  liddily  movement  and  wandering 
thoDghts.  Again,  the  moral  educator  has 
fn)ni  the  lirst  to  encourage  the  child  to 
restrain  its  feelings,  and  more  especially 
to  govern  its  temper.  The  moral  e^luoatijr 
ia  further  concerned  with  the  development 
of  that  species  of  self-control  which  con- 
•iiiU  in  denying  ourselves  the  satisfaction 
of  our  own  desires,  an  exercise  in  winch. 
according  to  Locke,  the  principle  of  all 
rirtaf.  and  cxcolleiity  liea  {.<A.  aTt\«\«i 
TgjtpKK).    (.Siw  Locke,  Thwghln,  |  Wi  ■, 
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BatD,   Mfnial  and  Moral   Srimer,  '1 
^^■ill,'  chaps,  iii.  and  i*:  ;  Sully,  Ta 
UonJhook.  p.  462  and  folloviag.) 

Self-Education  ia  that  part  of  the  i 
of  mental  development  wht<^  the  : 
vidiial  carries  out<  for  himu'lf.     It 
n«oesMiry  supplement  to  the  eariy  i 
education,  in  which  the  learner  if 
rounded  hy  «xt«mnl  incentives  and  i 
While,  however,  it  is  customary  to  < 
the  propels  of  vducntion  into  thrv  ' 
stages,  it  must  not  tyi  fni^tottcn 
'underlying  motives  of  sclf-<xln<!ation- 
deeire  to  gain  knowledge  and  to  imp 
cbamct^r — must  lie  app^slMl  toai  i 
the  child's  intelligence  and  will  are  ; 
ficientJy  developed  to  enable  it  to  ap 
ciate  and   po-operate  a'itti    the 
aims.     The  t«acher'a  efforts  too  a(t«a  I 
to  be  followed  up  in  tat«r  years  bj 
independent  exertionR  of  the  pupil, , 
because  the  desires  and  aspii'ations  i 
prompt  to  and  siintain  Rcif- education  I 
not  been  developed.     Thus  the  in«*l 
of    intellectual  instruction   ario)>ted 
not  succeeded  in  kindling  a  love  of  1 
ledge  which  would  bum  on  when  thfit 
of  school  are  over.     In  moral  tr 
too,  it  should  b«  tlie  educator's  aim,  I 
Kant  attirms,  to  exercise   the  will 
pursuit  of  virtue  for  its  own  sake,  audi 
conscious  effort  at  self- development 
self -improvement.  While  tJie  worfcof  i 
education  is  necessary  in  every  cnicc,  it  filb  , 
an  exceptionally  large  place  in  the  aued  ' 
the  few,  endowed   with    a    preteraatlBll 
degree  of  intelleotual  capability  or  fom 
of  will,  who  have  been  to  a  large  extMl 
self-taught  and  self-made  (d  article  Ou- 
oiNALtTv).     In  a  certain  siense  atl  tAnf^ 
tion  is  self- education.     The  ac(|uimDnt 
of    knowledge    is    made,    the   pow«cr  to. 
use  knowledge — to  think,  to  feel,  sail  I 
will-  is  developexl  by,  and  in  pr  _ 
to,  the  activity  of  oneaelf.      The 
however,  is  generally  applied,  in  a  i 
what  did'erent  sense,  to  tlie  «BMta< 
person    who,    having    pasand    tbo  W<*l 
school    age,   finds    himself  w-ithonl  tk 
means  of  external  help  an«l  gnidanMi  H* 
seeks  by  his  own  unaided  or  bat  i 
aided  exertions  to  continue  or  to 
nience  his  education.     It  is  in  thii  i 
that   we  shall  consider   the  exp 
Now,  what  is  the  service  which  a 
teacher  renders  to  a  learner  I     He  sek 
^«  %vAt^<y^  to  be  studiei),  and  the  | 
tA  FKc-^x  -eoby^V  -.,  a^\H  4wMJbM  bo*  ] 
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sit&ll    follow  part,    and   *«liject  sahjpirt. 
Ho    choose*   ihp    method    or    tniinner   of 
study — so  thnt  thr  right  fnoiiltips  uliull  lii? 
*x*rcispd  — nni!    by    his   wide    knowledge 
and  constant  mgK''stJ*''''"'*8  Im  exhibit? 
and  mniiiliiina  ii  Hiinj;  tonneclednpsa  uot , 
only   littwwn   tlie  parts  of  vuvU  subject, 
but  also  between  tlie  EulijeL'te  thciiiHt^lvt-a, 
H>!  guidi-s  iLud  stimuluU'B  the  leiirner  to 
make  usR  of,   and    to   t«»il  by   use.  the 
kjiowWj^  luiquired  ;  and  is  ever  on  the 
watth  to  regulate  and  direct  escrtion,  to 
wipply  explaiintions  whore  nocdccl,  and  to 
recall  the  learner's  attention  to  any  know- 
ledge   which   deems  likely  ta   slip   away. 
This  sernco  of   tlie  Kkillecl  teacher  ix  of 
vitHl  iinportnnc!  to  the  young  boginnnr  ; 
but,  except  iti  Kugjt'^stiiig  connect  ml  neaa 
nnd  in  general  guidancn  luid  stimulation, 
it  tpnd*  to  grow  of  li-jis  mid  leas  iniport- 
tmcp   ns    the    lenrner    liimst-lf   gi'ows    in 
knowledge  and  in  development  of  power 
to  US"'  knowledge.     To  one  who  hae  been 
properly  edut-ated  during  the  school  period 
it   would  seem  sufficient  to  give  advice, 
(ollowiiigas  ueaily  as  maybe  the  practice 
of  tlie  teacher.     I)o  not  choose  too  many 
subject*  :  select  in  preference /frw/  Buhjects 
of  which   you    already    know    something 
and  which  have  a  bearing  of  some  kind 
on  the  work  of  your  everyday  life,  and 
lAen  tliose   which    gi-ow   out  of    theap ; 
having  ascertained  from  Rome  competent 
authority   the   best  t«xt- books,   seek   to 
iuast«r  the  main   points  firvt,  and   till  in 
the  lesser  matters   later  ;  constantly  test 
your  knowleflge  by  employing  it  in  tivery 
available  way — not  only  knowledge  newly 
ac<)uircil,  but  also  old  knowledge  witli  it — 
and,   when    tlie   chaiicfi  oft'ers    itself,  ut 
timra  t^rt  its  iiniount  and  readiness  also 
by  entering  soiae  good  public  com  petition, 
By  fivery  ineuus  in  your  power  niainlaiu 
n  coiiueclednWB  in  all  that  you  learn,  do 
not  l«t   old    knowledge   slip    away,   and 
nlwuyn  endeavour  to  gain  kno^vledge  by 
iipnoual  expenenue  ratJier  than  al  second- 
iiHnd  ;  always   try   to  see   how  the  new 
knowledge  just  gained  aBecU  what  you 
alrea*iy  know.     Ally  yourself  with  other 
•tudents  when  you    can.   although  their 
subjects  may  not  be  yours.     What  they 
Itam  and  car«  aliout   will   often    prove 
iinexpect«dly  suggestivo  with   rpgttrd    to 
your  own  knowledge .:  uid  community  in 
study  isalwaysBtitnulativenJid  refreshing. 
tAstJy.  neroember  that  the  best  education 
ii  one  wiiich  enable*  jou   to  Jlvc  out  your 


life  efTcctivcly  in  many  directions,  and 
does  not  consist  in  the  mere  ucciim illation 
of  faots  ;  it  is  thvrr.ivlt  of  well-minglud 
knowledge  which  you  know  how  to  pm- 
p3oy,  and  is  not  the  knowledge  itself. 

A  person  who  has  had  no  school  edu- 
catiou  is  now  so  rare  »  being  lliat  it 
seems  hardly  necessary  to  offer  bini  ad- 
vice. This,  however,  may  be  said  :  Choose 
some  suliject  of  observation  such  as  you 
have  the  best  means  of  studying  practi- 
cally ;  and  work  from  it  as  a  centre 
gmdu ally  outwards  in  different  directions, 
never  losing  the  connection  with  your 
cejitral  subject ;  observe,  classify,  experi- 
ment, reason,  and  then  again  observe. 
Your  best  central  subject  will  be  one  of 
the  following  :  botany,  natur%)  history, 
physiography,  or  perhaps  geology.  Do 
not,  at  any  rate  for  some  cousidembte 
time,  attempt  to  make  any  but  your 
central  subject  a  special  study  ;  and  fol- 
low up  your  other  subjects  which  branch 
from  it  simply  for  the  sake  of  that  cen- 
tral subject.  For  the  reat  note  the  ad- 
vice already  given  to  tlie  more  instructed 
student.  {Scr.  Profewor  lilaekie's  work, 
Self- Biiuention,  and  art.  'Nelbsterziehung  ' 
in  Schmidt's  Encyclnpndir..) 

Seminaries. — This  is  one  of  the  terms     ' 
Hse<!  in  Llerniaiiy  for  training  coUeg6ti  for 
teachers. 

Semes,  Edncation  of  the. — In  its  widest 
and  ordinary  mctining  tliis  phrase  includes 
Ijotli  the  exercisn  and  strengthening  of  the 
organs  of  sense,  and  the  training  of  the 
mind  in  the  perfect  use  of  these.  It  is 
important,  however,  to  distinguish  the 
tMlucation  of  the  senses  as  the  mechanism 
by  which  external  impressions  are  received, 
from  that  of  the  ohsrrving  facuhy  ns  the 
|>ower  of  combining  and  interpreting  such 
impressions.  In  the  present  article  only 
the  former  will  bedcait  with.  The  senKM 
claiming  attention  are  ihe  higher  ijitellec- 
tuai  senses,  sight  and  hearing,  together 
with  touch  and  the  muscular  sense.  The 
object  of  training  these  senses  as  abuvn 
dcfinod  is  to  render  them  quick  and  <'Xiic:t 
in  transmittingor  reporting  the  impressions 
receivefl  from  without,  This  presupposes, 
first  of  all,  an  exercise  of  (he  ontanit 
themseh-ns,  oa  the  eyes  and  tlie  hand,  and 
iL  perfect  command  of  the  muscular  actions 
necessary  to  the  recflption  of  clear  imprea- 
KJons,  e.g.  the  odjustive  movementK  nt  VW 
two  eyes  tie^e^ssarj  to  ^sArotA  ».\A  twijA 
seeing.      Tl\^s.  \xwim\%  ".A    ^^*  \*^'5- 
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organs  conneota  ituclf  with  phpical  educa- 
tion M  a  whole;  for  thi<  orguns  of  Miufl, 
and  p&rticulnrly  thn  ryn,  am  t[i«  moat 
delicateof  tho  luxlily  structural,  uiid easily 
ftffocted  by  I'-Xoi-jain-  Btimuliition  as  well 
a«  by  <iiiiturbnncf«  of  budily  Li-alili.  With 
this  f-XtTcisL-  of  l!ie  organs  luust  he  con- 
joinis]  t\w.  culling  forth  of  the  actiiitT  of 
the  child'H  iiniid  tu  attending  to  the  ini- 
prcwtiaim  received  from  without,  m  a*  M 
noti-' uMiumtely  their  precise  fhttmotir.  The 
child  only  exercises  liis  srnnti  of  iriglit  whtm 
he  diseriminates  degrees  of  light  and  shiuie, 
varieties  of  colour,  length  of  liiu:,  and  so 
forth.  Such  difcH  mi  nation  w  a  gradually 
acquired  attAinment.  Thn  infant,  though 
endowed  with  noniial  pi)WBrs  of  visiun, 
cannot  distinguish  th^  linor  nuaneea  of 
colour.  HnncH  tlin  IrainiiiK  of  the  sense 
rightly  hrginii  with  placing  objects  in 
juxtnptisition,  no  that  iuipressions  may  be 
comparwl  mid  diiicriininat«l.  In  conjuac- 
tion  with  tliis,  the  child  must  be  cx«rci>wd 
in  recoKnismg  impressions  when  they  recur. 
Thus,  ill  training  the  colour  hi^tikc,  th^ 
iniitruL'tor  should  lead  tliechild  to  identify 
thi!  st-veral  eoloiirs  by  name.  In  addition 
to  thin  training  of  the  sensps  on  the  intel- 
lectual 6idi?,  tbero  is  a  cultivation  of  them 
oil  the  Hidtt  of  a-sthetic  sensibility.  Thus 
the  child  can  be  exercised  in  appreciating 
and  delighting  in  the  beauties  of  colours 
and  musical  tones,  and  thdr  ri'lutinns. 
Such  exercises  form  the  first  st«p  in  aathe- 
tic  culture  Cf.  articles  DiSCRi.ilSATIos, 
EtE.  Eak.  Torrii,  and  Pkrcbptios,  [See 
H.  Spencer,  Edvealvm,  clia]>.  ii.  ;  Bain, 
Sdiication  <Ui  a,  iicimee,  p.  16  and  follow- 
ing.and  1  "Oand  foUowbig ;  Sully,  T'-iielter'n 
Uiindhook.  chap.  vii.  ;  Schmidt's  Eneycto- 
jiiidif.  nrtielc  '  8inn«nul»ung ' ;  Buissou's 
IHttionnairr.  de  Pcdni/ugli'.  article  'Sens.') 
Senubility,  Sensitiveness.  —  By  the 
tui-m  Min.-ttbility  is  meant  lirst  of  all  the 
nuKcpntibility  of  the  organism  (or  rather 
wrtain  fiortionfl  of  it  known  as  'sentient ') 
to  the  action  of  stimuli.  Sensibility  is  an 
itndowment  of  all  animal  organisms,  but 
diirci-B  greatly  in  its  forms.     In  its  simplest 

fihasn  it  involves  merely  the  capacity  of 
M'ing  affected  by  the  pleasuralilenpss  or 
pninfulness  of  imprtissions.  This  ia  the 
rmotionalaidecf  sensibility.  Inite  higher 
mnnifratations  it  includes  thn  capncity 
of  dintinguisliing  impressions  according  to 
their  iutensity  and  their  quality,  e.g.  the 
/MtrticiiJnr  strength  or  louiini^a  »n'l  \i»lc\\ 
ot  a  sound.     This  is  the  mte\\w:Vi\fc\  wAe 
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of  sensilnlitv,  and  mnxt  ba  cMrafqUjF 
tinguisJied  from  the  (^mntinnal  side. 
t«lleotutd  sensibility,  or  diiu:riniinntivi 
varies  greatly  among  individualK, 
from  extMme  iucapsoity,  as  illuitnti 
colour-bUodnOM,  up  to  Ihu  tnntt 
discriminative nesa  as  seeu  in  tlu! 
Gn«>ly  graduated  colour- vocabulary, 
on  the  de^eo  of  discTiniijiatir«n4w 
(CiUed  by  a  seiise  that  it«  iiit«l 
value  iinmeijiatoly  depends  ;  and  « 
wholly  range  of  knowledge  is  Uioitcd 
the  dtacriminativciieMi  of  its  senses.  Ob 
ita  eniotionnl  -sidR  MrnKiIrilitynieNM  prink- 
rily  the  capability  of  being  afrect«d*gn»> 
ably  or  disagreeably  by  aoDsa-stinuli  u 
pres-iure,  Houa<l,  4c.  In  a  saooiMlwy 
manner  it  refcra  to  th«  niind'a  MDodnial 
susoeptibility,  or  tli«  aap«b>lity  of  feetiog 
sorrow  and  joy,  fear,  ttager,  Ac  In  tUi 
sense  it  forms  the  basis  of  the  life  of  fcotini 
or  emotion.  It  is  important  to  bear  is 
mind  that  there  is  no  unifumi  oonnMtiMi 
between  the  degrees  of  inlellectnal  anj 
of  emotional  sensilntity.  Thua  a  chiU 
may  be  very  discriminatire  of  aoundt,  hal 
not  necessarily  susceptible  to  tb«dist«riiii 
dTects  of  sounds  in  theMUnedeKr^^- 
more  acute  degim  of  ■eoribility  on 
emotional  side  are  often  marl:e<)  off 
t«nii  SensitivencJS,  A  sensitive  i-ye 
that  is  quickly  affcrted  by  the  |kl4v 
and  painful  aspeetx  of  light  and 
A  sensitiv«  child  impnnds  quickly  to 
tional  excitcmnntK,  \»  moved  to  fear 
pleasure  Ac.  by  slight  causes  which  o\ 
would  not  feeL  (^m  Sally,  TmoWk 
b^k,  p.  122  ice.;  Galton,  Inyuiri<r* 
I/miian  Facultj/,  p.  27  Ac) 

Sesiions.    Set  Tsiuis. 

Sex  in  Belation  to  Sehool-LlfiB.— 
important    pi ly steal    distinction    ht-i 
hoys  and  girls  is  commonly  lost  sl^^ 
It  is  that  while  the  growth  of  boys 
tiniies  fairly  steadily  up  to  manhood, 
concentrate  a  large  sitsre  of  tlieir  gro' 
in  a  few  years,  especially  between  i 
of  twelve  and  a  half  and  fifteen 
For   this  and   other  reasons  the 
puberty  is  a  more  critical  time  for 
than   boys,  and  schooling  requires 
carefully  regulated  at  thisperiod.   Ani 
fact  l>earing  on  the  same  qnestimi  a 
girls,  as  a  nde,  have  fewer  games  and 
muscular  exercise  of  any  kind  thaa 
and  for  this  reaiion  arc  much  more  »f* 
.vaSvt  \i\  eonaequrnoe  of  nrhool-work.    ) 
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•ehoot-wnrk  mm  oftciiiT  ilnn  to  thn  nx- 
int  of  novels  tir  oilier  fonns  of  diiai- 
loa,  to  IiitK  liotini  and    impuro  ntnio- 
or  to  iJi-ftMrtivK  cxiTL-isL',     Utiduc 
ivotion  tomuaicM-'emslo  tiavotisjimnally 
:citiu;;  uiflueufe  on  some  KJris,  mitlHg  on 
«i]iotioual  fouuitifS.     Similarly,  emu- 
■tioQ  in  couneclioii  with  exaiiiiuittUiua  ia 
lore  likely  to  be  iitjut'ious  to  ^rla  thaa 
lys.     With   due  care   for  the  physical 
however,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
*  girN  nro  quite  as  competent  for  the 
;her  bninnhivi  of  study  as  boyH.itiii:!  niny 
on  to  university  life  without  any  de- 
nt to  tlieir  genpriil  honUh. 
Shakspere  in    Schools.  —  t^hnltspcm 
fciiy  In?  iist'd  in  Huhnols  for  rejidiiig  iiloint, 
p  wliifh  case  tho  pUiya  may  vury  well  Ixi 
|>ri(l;ted,  bo   us  to  bring  enoh  of  them 
Htkiii  Um  sfopu  of  two,  or  iit  most  thret-, 
■BBOUS.     Tliu  pliiys  am  chiufly  usihI,  liow- 
ftw,  aa  the  subjui't-muttur  of  lilfriUv.rn 
IBSons — at  least  of  lossuna  which  go  by 
WttlMine,thou^'h  in  fact  theyare  anything 
jht  Iherary.      There   are   cui'taiu   things 
tecessary  for  making  the  study  of  these 
llnyH  ft»  lilnratHre   thoroughly  eflet^live. 
ftiey  Khoiild  not  be   the  lirst  literature 
vhich  school  children  study.     They  are 
lot  simple  enough  in  subject,  feeling,  or 
^tT'AKion.      Quite  youujt  children  may 
td   thcim    for   their   int^reslinf;  stories, 
t  tlicv  cannot  study  theui  as  literature. 
:t  childri'n   bpgin   with    something   as 
imptn  UN  John  Oilpin,  and   be   ted  up 
dually  through  two  or  three  stages  to 
pUyj*.     Thru,  and  not  till  then,  will 
oy  g<-t  a  full  and  valuable  tTaiuing  and 
t  from  the  plavH.     Childien  should 
have  thoir  ntudy  of  the  plays  over- 
bed witJi  djitc-K,  and  grammar,  and 
>lofQr,and  antiquarinniKni,and  philo- 
Jusl  BO  much  of  thi-sd  nhouhl  be 
as  really  en/i'/hltn  tlic  katncr»  as  to 
text  and   its    full    meaning — just  bo 
ich  and  no  more.     The  plays  should  b« 
rcated  as  plays,  and  as  mastftrpiecra  of 
terature  ;  as  works  of  art,  that  is,  not 
■  mere  stAlking- horses  for  pedants.     Thn 
ItroductioDS  should  throw  light  upon  the 
n  of  the  plnys,  their  Imnuui  value,  am! 
ihnty — not  merely  upon  date*  of  compo- 
tion  Mid  original  »oiircra.     Tlioy  should 
Bt  the  leampr  in  the  right  position  and 
him  thp  right  point  of  virw  for  tho- 
ighly  undergtAnding  and  npprvcinting 
\mt  »   before  him.      In   studying  thi> 
tys  the  Icnmw*  should  b(i  h-6  to  see 


and  f.'pl  the.  value  and  force  of  speeche* 

asindii-ationsand  rcvi-lation-s  of  character ; 
and  thny  shouhl  be  enabli-d  to  appn-einl^ 
the  language  for  its  skilful  expre.'wion  at 
thought  and  its  beauty  of  sound  ;  an<l 
ht'iioe  they  must  also  umlerstand  the 
thought  itself,  and  the  mo<le  in  wiiieh  it 
expresses  itself,  as  well  as  the  meaniii;,'s  of 
the  wortis  used.  These  are  some  of  the 
cliief  points  to  be  attended  to.  For  the 
rest  gee  the  article  on  ENtiListi  Litiska- 

TURE. 

Shame. — By  the  feeling  of  shame  is 
meant  tho  painful  emotion  which  we  ex- 
perionce  in  pre-sence  of  or  at  the  thought 
of  another's  ill-opinion,  and  more  partiuu- 
iarly  moral  conrlera nation.  It  answers  as 
a  pain  to  the  pieosurablo  fueling  indicated 
in  the  expression  love  of  approhation,  tlw 
two  togfitfier  being  the  source  of  the  value 
set  upon  priiiso  and  lilame.  Tlia  feelin;- 
of  shame  implies  a  distinct  torin  of  self- 
consciousness,  and  ia  in  oi'diiiary  cases  an 
accompaniment  of  the  stite  of  remorse 
and  self-condemnation  (»>•«  Pbsitrnck). 
It  ia  a  feeling  to  which  Ijashful  children, 
pri'ternatu rally  sensitive  to  otbern'  opi- 
nion, are  peculiarly  liable.  It  is  excited 
in  its  moat  intense  fonn  by  public  ex- 
posure, as  when  a  child  is  severely  i-obuked 
or  punbhed  bi-fore  the  whole  school.  Asa 
fonn  of  punishment  which  tolls  unjustly 
on  sensitive  children,  and  is  apt  by  repiv 
tiliim  to  blunt  some  of  tho  best  feelings 
of  tlie  child,  the  humiliating  exposure  of 
faults  ia  open  to  grave  objections.  (C'f. 
articles BASQiaiLSEss,PBAi8K,aiid  Bi.amk.) 
ISe&  Locke,  ThoiiijhU  tyn  EdufMlion,  §  6lJ 
and  following ;  Miss  Edgewortli,  Prao- 
ticai  Education,  vol.  i.  p,  372.) 

Shorthand, — The  hrst  system  of  short- 
hand ih  attributed  to  Cicero,  but  from  the 
decline  of  thp  Roman  empire  them  ia  an 
interval  of  about  a  thousand  ye^rs  durini; 
which  nothing  is  heard  of  that  or  of  any 
other  system.  The  credit  of  reviving 
stenography  belongs  to  an  Englishnian. 
Timothy  Bright,  who  m  1588  pubMied 
Charneterii;  tlie  Art  of  Short,  Smj},  and 
Seertl  IVritiug  by  ChanurtfiT.  Only  one 
copy  (that  in  the  Bodlwian  Library)  is 
known  to  exbt.  An  eiaminatioii  of  t 
shows  that,  conifiared  with  any  recent 
systpm,  Char'tr.teric  was  very  eunibrou* 
(iilScuH,  and  uncertain.  Of  the  eight.enn 
sigiiB  which  tonued  ^ts■a\■^\\o.\■w■^.M■Nl.-Tl^«^'o. 
were  ctnnprninA,  »iw\  VawAi^-A*  «V  -nQtft* 
were  repreaewt^iA  Vij  si-stt*  v^^^l  *'**^ 


trary.  SinoP  Rright's  day  newly  two 
handrcd  Kngl''"''  systi-niK  hnvc  npjicarcd, 
but  to  doicrili"'  or  ci-i-n  nuimi  a  (wciitifth 
of  thpm  wouU!  bt!  Eomgn  to  thnpurpoM! 
of  thin  nrtirln.  It  will  be  i-nougli  to  iu«n- 
tion  tlioM!  only  which  havn  fnuml  uny  con- 
siderablo  number  of  Ktuilinitn.  The  Art  of 
Ulenaffntphy  .  .  .  invmteii  by  Juhn  (f'iWw, 
JS'ifhtlor  in  Dicinily,  was  (lublislied  in 
1)30:2,  and  reAched  a  tentli  edition.  In 
1654  was  tssuorl  Semiffmphy,  or  Art't 
Rni-ily,  hy  Jirpminh  Rich,  but  tlio  real 
nutlior  Wfia  Willinm  Cnrt.wright,  who  was 
Ktch's  uncle.  After  Rich's  ileath  npp^Aml 
iin  ex[Hisition  of  )iis  Eystcni  by  another 
linnd.  For  ninny  years  tliin  wtu  the  cliief 
system.  Pujiys  wrol«  his  ilinry  in  it,  «nd 
Locke  poniineiided  it  in  his  Trcsitise  on 
Eiiuc-alioii.  Rich's  inuthod,  howi-vnr,  was 
not  BO  goud  !is  Mason's,  published  in  1S72, 
and  still  written  in  a  riiixlitied  form,  und^r 
Ihe  uttnie  of  Gumey'a  (Thomiia  Curuey 
having  adopted  and  improved  the  Hyatem 
early  in  the  eighteenth  eeutury),  by  the 
official  shorthand  writer  to  the  Houses  of 
I'^rlianifnt,  About  1720  John  Byrom 
Cf>mplet*!tl  n  system  whirh  wns  an  iniprove- 
nipnt  on  nn3'thing  that  had  yet  been  spien. 
Till  tho  dfvith  of  an  elder  brother  miide 
him  A  man  of  property  tie  lived  by  teaching 
lii«  method,  whieh  conHeijiiently  wa?  not 
notde  pul>lii:  till  after  his  own  death.  In 
1 7H6  Taylor's  system  appeared.  It  was  iis 
brief  as  liyroni's,  simpler,  and  more  success- 
ful. Three  years  later  nppeared  Dr.  Ma- 
vor'K,  which,  thoii};li  not  quite  so  luccessful 
as  Tuylor'B,  pusscd  through  many  editions. 
Ill  181i>  James  Henry  Lowin  publi.ihnd  hi.i 
successful  Rrady  Wriler,  or  nn  plus  ultra  of 
Sluirtluiml^  hoimi  tlie vuiiitriiinj,i-xact,llneal, 
tperdy,  and  Ifgible  wthod  yet  dineiiverpd. 
The  author,  spejiking  of  it  in  his  very  use- 
ful Hislii-rital  Accortni  vf  Shorlhaiid,  saja  ; 
'  The  unpanilleleMl  succesK  which  has  at- 


tended the  dissennnation   of  the  above,  necond  aa  rapidly  aa  the  first. 


of  tltfiM!  lh«  sjrriem  must  iHywoMnlT 
Ion;;,  itnd  ttiereforc  u.-uilnui  fur  the  pV' 
lM>»i-s  of  the  tv^arier.  A  xtnigbt  b* 
may  be  perpendicular,  horizontal,  oUifM 
wlUi  a  right  alaut,  or  obliigue  with  a  Ul 
dUnl.  A  curve  luay  be  written  in  th 
same  fourdireotions,  and  in  euch  dii«rti« 
may  fac«  two  ways.  We  have  tliuB  tw^ 
characters  conaieting  of  %  aimpie  ttnigli  ; 
or  cun-ed  stroke,  but  those  are  DMoifMlf 
iosuflicicnt  for  an  HlphalMic,  and  r»riMi 
dovicnt  have  lieim  a^loptwl  to  incvnM 
them,  such  a&  writing  tltem  of  two  tliick- 
ne«scs  or  of  two  lengths. 

(2)  Allied  Eouiids  aro  repraM)at«d  by 
ftllied  signs.  In  writing!  ([uickly  tlM:]itv(|S 
slope,  or  lengtli,  or  tliicknnui  may  D^ 
ulway^s  be  observed,  but  the  poadbiUtyii 
a  ftenous  miBtake  in  roadiitK  w  gr<»t)y  t» 
duced  it  the  principle  iiuUcM«d  be  oli 
&er^'ed.  Tims  paiJ,  bail.  Jail,  and  «>( 
each  beginning  with  a  labial,  diflbr  on^f 
in  the  initial,  but  if  the  charactaB  ■ 
these  initials  be  some whAt  similar  llietMit 
likely  error  is  the  tnu)spo«iiion  of  l*orf 
them,  and  the  context  will  suggest  Utf 
right  word,  if,  for  instiuiec,  pail  be  vritia 
for  bail. 

(3)  The  vowrU  arc  detached  from  Ita 
coni;oiiant«.  In  following  a  speaker  it* 
absolutely  impouiible  to  write  evwjr  I 
of  every  word  he  utters,  and  in  all 
tents  most  of  the  vowols  ar«  omitted, 
as  in  the  older  sy3t«nis,  the  vowcb 
intj^gral  [lart  of  tho  word,  it*  aj 
will  be  eoinplftoly  clianged  by  tjieir 
.sion,  and  in  its  brief  form  it  will  b* 
to  reeognise.  If,  on  the  othco'  band, 
vowels  are  detocliMl,  ihe  'outline 'of 
word  is  the  same  whetlier  tJiey  be 
or  omitted.  Tlius  Id  FliOfio^raphy 
niunieation  a  written  in  full 
without  the  prefix  and  vowel  aigM 
and  an  experienced  writer  retwgluMi 


Hyslem  precludes  the  necessity  of  descjint- 
ing  on  its  pecaliai*  advantnjfes  ;  it  is  amply 
aulKcient  to  observe  that  it  lias  conipletely 
su])erseded  all  others,'  Ac,  Ac.  Tlie  last 
system  which  need  be  noticed  is  Pit- 
(uaii's  I'honngmpliy,  which  has  found  more 
writers  than  all  other  English  Eyst«mB 
combined.  The  first  edition  appeared  in 
1»37. 

Thf:  ehorartrrialirg  of  a  f/ood   i>y»tfm 
The   alpliahot    in   simple. 


(4)  Provision  is  made  against  tb« 
fusion  which  would  be  caused  if  w 
words  having  tjie  tame  coDsooaiits 
written  with  the  tame  outline  Ptifi 
appear,  poor,  pyn,  purt,  pmy,  j»rw«, 
and  perry,  for  instance,  are  by  no 
all  the  words  in  which  p  and  r 
only  consonants. 

(5)  There  arc  few  or  no  awkwirfy 
between  the  lettsni.  In  some  »rsl«» 
joins  are  so  awkward  that  wora*  t*^' 


wtl 


are:  (1)   The  alphabet   in  simple.     The 

sitiipleitt  file  men  ta  are  llie  stra\^t.  \\i\n  ii.ii4\^\«'.'»mS,\»T\coTtrcl!y  by  being  wriltw' 

the  curve,  and  unleK&  mosl  \ett«r»  cotvwa*.    Ao-mX'j  . 


^^^f  i^nORTHAND 

r  word  gon*  no  fttr  abave  or  | 
■wn  line  a,%  to  tnlnrfcrf  with  ttm  | 
lie  iii'xt.     Tin?  (■oiifusioii  w>iii^li 
It)  yrem  lliiii  rule  ttian^rdcd  is 

Prom  its  imiiioiise  prartical  value 

liHa  a  IiikIi  (■(luoative  wortJi 
nitd   tuinniL'iid    it   tu  nil    i^ood 

The  first  |>oint  wiiidi  a  pi-iii- 
kiiiK  nf  inti-ofliiciiig  shortiiHiid 
lool,  lins  to  decide  is  the  system 
te<l,  and  no  liesitn.ti'.m  need  lx> 
COmmeriding  Pitman's  Pliono- 
W-iillBB  it  is  pasy  t^  writp.,  i-iisy 
»d  ensy  to  Ipnrn.  Even  those 
that  it  is  the  best  system  admit 
k  good  one.  It  is,  moreover,  thn 
l&r  B^tcni.  T)iis  [lopulArity  is 
tgn  in  several  wiiys.  The  syiri- 
unibi^rii  is  in  itsBlf  helpful.  Tli« 

certain  to  find  phoiiographers 
6  ;  Ilia  chu,n(.'i«  of  bi<itig  able  to 
rteili  for  eori'OKpon deuce  are  iii- 
ater  than  if  he  wrote  (,ny  otlier. 
ire  buudreilB  of  euthusiatits  who 
;t  his  exercises  (I'ee  of  eharj^e. 
arner.  practice  in  I'eadiiijj  is  ."w 

fts  practice  in  wHtini;,  The 
t  books  must  be  supplemented 
'  of  the  best  models  for  wntiiig, 
■Mem  can  fui-iiish  a  twejitieth 
any  of  these  as  Plionogntphy. 
Testament,  Bible,  the  Psalms, 
on  Prayer,  T/i«  Vi^nr  of  Wok"' 
itii'g  Prw/reM,  OnUivr'»  Travnln, 
Brawn's  Sclfiol  Dtya  are  only  ft 
a  books  published 'in  it;  there 
lonthly  periodicnU  print*id  en- 
it,  ftnd  the  Phcnmlif.  Jniimnl 
IkI  paj|vs  of  ehorthand  every 

[  bocn  KuggcKted  th/it  Phono- 
in^,  lu:  the  name  implies,  ii  plio- 
(m,  the  practice  of  it  tends  to 
(  writer's  spelhng  ;  but  this  oh- 
^umlless.  Correct  orthography 
•of  the  (lye,  nnd  bo  long  ns  wonls 
B  ruprpsented  in  one  vriiy  it  is 
it«  iriiike  the  eye  familiar  with 
I  way.  Thus  it  wp  lialiitually 
n  might  write  the  word  so  when 
"  jnirefl ;  but  although  in  pho- 
I  (o  is  oiiiittp<l,  what  tiie  stu- 
iiot  rring  but.    ■■'"   and  this 

Ot  his  spelling. 

dpal  who  IB  about  to  introduce 

1  111*!  tb'  irn'Mr  <i(  f  bis  titielt 
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thn  study  should  he  enroful  that  the  in- 
rtritrtor  he  employs  is  competent.  If  the 
systj!ni  Im  Phcmngriiphy  let  him  insist  upon 
II  (-•i^rtiiii-iite  of  proficiency  from  Mr.  Pit- 
man, and  aspeed  certificate  up  to  at  leiuit » 
hundriiil  and  twenty  words  a  minute  from 
the  fiocipty  of  Ai-ls  or  from  Mr.  Pitman. 

The  following  iiole  lias  toeii  arlded  by 
a  member  of  thci  Parlianientary  lleporlers' 
gallery  {not  a  phoiiographer) :  — 

Besidew  phonography,  thi*  following 
systems  have  at  the  present  time  (1888) 
adherents  among  professional  sliorthand 
writers  pmctising  in  T-ondoii  : — (lumey's, 
Taylor's,  Lewis's,  and  Mavor's,  nln^ady  i-O- 
ferrnd  to  ;  and  Purton's,  which  is  sup- 
posod  to  have  originated  with  William 
Purton,  known  to  have  bnen  a  ai'hool 
mitster  ill  London  in  1819. 

Nearly  two  hundred  systeina  have  been 
published  since  183T.  Most  uf  these  have 
disappearud.  But  the  gi'eut  [Hisltion  which 
phouography  has  gaineil  is  now  (1888) 
challenged  by  several  authors.  An  active 
propagiiiula  is  carried  ou  by  J.  M.  Sloan, 
aji  adapter  to  English  of  the  popular 
French  system  of  l.>upioyc,iji  which  vowels 
and  consonants  are  joined  in  their  natural 
order.  J.  D.  Everett,  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  in  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  is 
the  author  of  a  syiitem  In  which  there  is 
great  representation  of  vowels.  What 
may  be  termed  the  school  of  Alexander 
Melville  Bell  (1854),  in  which  thepreaencc 
or  ji.hsence  of  vowels  is  inferred  from  the 
writing  of  the  consonants,  is  represented 
by  '  Legible  Shorthand,'  the  invention  of 
E.  Pocknell,  a  London  shorthand  writer, 
and  '  Aiicleogm]>hy,'  by  F.  Valpy.  Of  a 
engnatj!  character  is  thn  system  of  A.  M. 
Browne.  A  systom  by  E.  Guest  repre- 
sents the 'compendious' school.  A.Jaiies's 
'Shorthand  without  Complications'  goejj 
morn  up<ni  the  old  lines,  but  it  is  noticp- 
ablo  as  tlip  hrst  system  in  which  thick  and 
thin  characters  have  been  cund)ined  in  the 
alphabet  with  the  '  looped  '  characters  of 
Taylor.  Script  systems  have  been  revived- 
and  among  authors  who  are  working  tn 
this  direction  may  be  mentioned  P.  Kings- 
ford,  who  entitles  his  method  'The  Ox- 
ford Shorthand.'  The  general  cluimeter- 
istic  of  the  new  systems,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Janes's,  may  be  said  to  be  the 
fuller  representation,  or  indicatvoai  (A 
vowels. 

Sidei.    Sw  "Monaftw  ?>cut«»x*r. 
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the  votoe  in  aooordAn«»  vitb  the  laws  of 
music.  This  defiaidou,  however,  InndK  as 
ulwre  we  at*rl«d  from.  A  morr  prarlicnl 
de&ution  would  be  given  bjr  wfing  Uiat 
■inging  dapmds  fint  on  tJi*  nU«r»ncc  by 
Hm  Toieo  of  «ut«in<id  wiunda,  muI  soabiKl 


numeroas  tbui  thoao  who  tn 
btind.' 

The  vnlue  of  ninging    in 
arista  from  twvi^nd  catiics.     It  Ul 
first  pinco  »  l|<«^thy  Vxerciae.    Dr.  Al 
hiM  Miid  tlint  if  thc9«  were  toon  a 


on  thoordnred  mlittionihijtofUirae  Bounds    Ui«n!  would  bo  leas  oodf^un^;. 


in  the  mu«ical  taale.  Between  spceuli  nod 
King  thuTQ  ii  merely  tliis  .dilTeTtnua,  that 
in  »j>etH!h  the  voice  ia  perpetually  cliang- 
Jng  ita  pitch  by  miuute  uid  indefiaiw 
degrees,  and  in  song  the  changes  of  pitch, 
howorer  rapid,  proceed  by  dofiDite  luid 
□iMuarabIc  intcn-als.  It  is  conjociured 
by  Mr.  Itowbothum,  in  his  Uittory  <^ 
MvMC,  that  song  is  n  surviiit]  of  thnt  Inn- 
gusgo  of  cries  which  prp('<i!i-r]  Kpwch  in 
the  Tiirtory  of  mankind.  Quit«  npart  from 
chi!  dnlinite  emotions  niiscd  by  the  words 
in  song,  tliere  is  an  utldl:rlinal)lf^  yet  uU 
compttlling  emotion  which  the  voiob  itself 
kinillea  in  us.  This  fiict  has  ted  an  in- 
genioua  Americau  writer  to  specuUte  on 
Uh!  future  of  vocal  iuu»ic,  and  to  assert 
that  the  comiag  singer  will  merely  warble 
vowel  sounds  without  any  worda.  Such 
an  issue  is,  however,  impossible  so  long  as 
speech  retains  its  power  in  thr  world,  wo 
are  provided  in  the  music  of  artificial  in- 
struments with  the  vague  and  mystical 
aspect  of  music  ;  what  the  singer  docs  ovor 
and  above  this  ia  to  draw  out  our  sym- 
pathy by  his  personality,  and  to  direct,  our 
thoughts  in  fised  and  common  directions 
by  the  words  he  utters. 

Physiologically,  speaking  and  singing 
arc  the  sime  act.  The  samn  ncire  whicit, 
comrauiiicaCing  with  the  lirain,  prompta 
thn  larynx  when  we  speak,  prompts  it 
when  we  sing.  It  follows  from  this  that 
(■vnry  one  who  can  speak  can  aUu  aing,  and 
in  ttgeni-nilscnse  this  ia  uiidoahte<Uy  true. 
The  atiitement,  however,  needs  qualifica- 
tion. Just  as  the  speaking  voice  iu  dtf- 
f<^^enl  people  is  harsh  or  melUduous,  so 
the  singing  voice  varies  from'  a  rasping 
Ktrain  to  smooth  and  easeful  roundness. 
Itut  ill  the  power  to  command  the  various 
pitches  required  in  song,  to  strike  them 
accurately  and  sustain  them  on  a  perfect 
h'vei,  persons  vary  greatly.  It  is  this 
liriwer  that  is  described  as  '  having  an  oar 
fi)r  music'  The  gift  is;  intleeil,  far  more 
Ki-nenil  than  is  supposed.  If  dormant,  it 
^^»n  he  cultivatod  ;  it  is  train(td  in  child- 
hood more  easily  than  in  adult  t\^.  ;  and 
tUe  best  authoritaca  are  oi   o^inwn  VW\. 


reouirea  Uiat  deep  respiratiom 
ordinary  speedi  we  eeldom  ose. 
a  large  quantity  of  air  to  l>e 
contact  with  the  lungs,  and  tlrni  ] 
and  puHfiea  the  blood.  l>oep  I 
exercises  are  recommended  fay 
AmcricaD  hygieoists,  and  they  m 
poiisc««  all  the  lulvantHflM  which  d 
of  air  brings.  Thnu:  exerciK«  caa  h 
plpAjantly  and  without  fomiatitn| 
process  of  Kinging.  The  Becoiid  M 
of  singing  in  education  ia  as  a  nlirf 
severer  studies.  Tbe  localiaingl 
brain  functions  enables  ua  to  unq 
how  sin^g,  ap]>mUng  to  anoUterp 
the  mind,  and  to  tbo  whota  ncfrei 
tern  through  its  rhythm  and  tODB,  ] 
the  same  function  in  school 
oil  performs  to  a  heated  and 
machuie^  It  soothes  and  i 
repairs,  brain  fag,  and  enables 
to  return  to  studies  which 
memory  and  the  reason  with  a  i 
of  vital  force.  A  third  purpOM 
ing,  especially  with  young  c^itdr 
store  the  memory  pleasantly  i 
effort  with  a  quantity  of  bracisi 
formative  verso,  calculated 
the  will  and  thi>  princij 
teaching  patriotism,  lov^  i 
nesa  to  the  wejik  and  suflTe 
and  BO  on.  The  inculcatio 
principle  through  musia  is  too  obd 
need  remark. 

The  tei^iing  of  singing  in 
in  the  fourth  place  important 
is  tlie  beginning  and  foundat 
musical  Bludy.     Tlua  ia  a  ; 
the  late  John  Hullab  was 
iiiaisting.    If  you  wiah  to  ! 
forte,  the  viohu,  4c,  he 
first  to  sing.    The  reason  o(  1 
lows.     The  difficu1ti«s  of 
artiiieia)  musical  instrument 
vided  into  two  dosses.     First. ' 
train  the  oar  to  recognise  and  imi 
will  musical  tones,  to  comprebco 
and  measure,  to  feel  and  pr 
and  shade   and   phrasing,  and ' 
\nnuDt3i\  MsfiaiMin.      Second,  waU 


persons  who  nre'toue  Uuid'ato  wA«l(lt«\lnIB««^'i«^«dtatoiM«a^*.<hel 
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,t,aiiil  to  tmin  the  fingRrs  quickly 

obey  ttie  difliiles  of  t)ie  cya  ami  tlie 

id.      All  the  first  clusa  of  auliJHctJi  can 

Studied  fully  iind  iiioKt  BuliiifiMitorily  Id 

iprocees  of   learning  to  aiitg.      Whi'ii 

l^w  done,  atid  a  pupil  Ukea  up  mi  iit- 

ment,  Lb  will  find  tliat  a  gn-'ul  deal  of 

,0  work  which   ho  thouj-ht  was  before 

iv  iVJiHy  bc^hind  hiiu.     Much  of  the 

ird  nnd  halting  which  beginners  upon 

inc^nU    inflict    on    thoniselves  and 

lew  ojiB  cauwhI    hy  thcii-  own  mcntil 

■rtainly  jui  to  the  tonp  or  the  time  ro- 

iiwd.      Thfy   am    h-iirning   music   and 

laniani  at  the  sunie  time,  insMitd  of 

liiif-  tlit^in.     The  pupil  who  licgina 

iiistrunienl   having    liret    h-iirned    to 

leratand   musie  and   to    read  musiaat 

itation,  niakea  far  iiiui«  nipid  and  Katis- 

progress  than  one  who  ja  weighted 

thn  double  care  we  have  descriln-d. 

Thn   firiit    caution    iiec«a^ry   for  all 

ikcluTnt  of  singing,  whether  their  pupils 

e«  iwlults  or  children,  is  that  the  voice 

linct  be  gi'wtly  used,  because  of  its  doli- 

ftcy  as  un  inHtriimi^nt.     There  is  danger 

Btli  in  struin  iitid  in  fivl.igiie  ;  in  singing 

M>  Joudly  Jitid   ill  singing  too  long.      Wo 

iiiioi  juiy  much,  within  the  limits  of  the 

nt  article,  on  the  physiology  of  the 

The    recent    works    by    Lennox 

and  Belinke  and  by  Sir  Morell 

ikenxin  may  be  consulted  by  those  who 

'I  to  master  the  subject.     There  is,  no 

ibt,  a  Ufndeiwy  to  ov^^rnite  the  itiijMirt- 

of  a  knowleilga  of  vocinl  physiology 

Uie  t«aeher  of  singing.     The  grc^at  end 

the  t«aoher  is  to  produce  pare  and 

tone,    to-  develop    the    voice    in 

and  control,  to   watch   every  eign 

deterioration.     Aa  a  rule,  if  the  pupila 

naturally  they  will  ain^  rij^htly.  The 

giitjitv  of  the  voice  are  seldom  misused 

xspt  when   the    ringing    is  too  loud. 

•sitl  and  throaty  tone,  which  arise  from 

wrong  nnploymput  of  thp  mouth  and 

ctrils,  can  generally  bo  corrected  by  the 

icher's  own  judgment.     As  the  voice 

ccndu  in  pitch   tho  Urynx  (tho  voice- 

kx  wtiich  i»  in  all  our  throats)  performs 

p  functions  in  a  diderent  way,  and  the 

•n^  of  DioiThiinixni  is  calle^l  a  change  of 

ir.     The  n'gisUirs  of  girls'  voices  do 

ootuQioiilT   troublr   the  tejicher,  but 

of  boy*  need  cure,     linya  spenk  in 

Btroiiger    regist<?r   thnn    girl.i,   and   adp 

ine  to  forcv  Uuit  ivgixter  upwards  in 

.ng   buyond  its  firapiT   Hmit.      The 


lower  register    should    not   be  used   by 
boys    above    A,    at    which    point    they 
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should  change  into  a  softer  and  more 
duty  voice,  which  will  be  at  once  recog- 
niawl  by  the  teacher.  At  first  thii 
higher  register  is  thin  and  weak,  but 
practice  strengthens  it  greatly.  Boys' 
voices  are  iiatunilly  as  Jiigh  an  girls, 
and  if  they  find  that  an  oivlinary  tune 
tires  thetn  it  is  in  all  prolwhility  because 
they  are  using  the  wrong  register.  Tho 
way  to  cure  them  of  this  is  to  pitch  the 
tujie  in  (|ueslioit  a  fourth  or  even  a  lifth 
higher,  so  that  tliey  are  forced  to  employ 
and  strengthen  the  higher  register.  In 
singing,  the  teeth  must  Ije  fairly  opened 
and  the  lips  drawn  open  with  them,  hut 
exaggeration  should  be  avoided  The 
manngenient  of  the  breath  is  all  impor- 
tant. It  should  be  taken  in  hy  lowering 
the  diaphragm  and  distending  the  ribs, 
not  by  raising  the  upper  chest  or  collar- 
bone. Abdominal  breathing  is  natuml 
and  powerful  ;  ci.illar-bime  breathing  ia 
fetible  and  artilicial.  Jitiimting  is  the  true 
position  for  singing.  This  is  proved  by 
the  apironieter,  a  tittle  machine  for  testing 
tho  quantity  of  breath  that  can  be  drawn 
into,  and  consequently  exhaled  from,  tlio 
lungB.  The  6j>iroinet«r  proves  that  tho 
siime  person  can  inhale  and  retain  most 
breath  when  standing,  less  when  sitting, 
and  still  less  when  lying  down.  Let  the 
pupils  stand  ereolty,  but  not  atiflly,  when 
singing;  they  should  assume  the  posture 
of '  stand  at  ease '  of  the  soldier.  Stooping 
to  look  at  the  music  and  bending  over  a 
book  aliared  by  another  pupil  are  both 
bad,  The  pu]>ils  should  sing  from  me- 
mory or  from  a  blackboard  or  chart.  Fail- 
ing these  they  must  leani  to  hold  their 
booka  without  lowetiug  their  head.'?. 

Boys  and  girls  should  never  be  allowed 
to  sing  during  the  pariod  of  mutation. 
The  fev^very  few — writ.ere  on  the  sub- 
ject who  have  giveu  contrary  advice  hiivo 
done  so  recklessly.  There  is  a  very  power- 
ful consensus  of  opinion  against  the  use 
of  the  voice  during  this  period.  I>r.  Staiiier 
attriliutos  the  loss  of  bis  singing  voice  to 
the  fact  that  ho  sang  solos  as  n  Coy  at  8t. 
Paul's  Oathedml  after  he  wo*  6ivt»»;.v\.-iwst» 
of  age.  'Vbe  c\ift.n%«  w  ^^^»  ^p.'rt?isa\™S» 
TO  utuch  less  uw.tV.BA  ^^witt  wv  "Otw  N«v^"  * 


that  it  is  lUUe  to  be  overiooked.  Bat 
Uicre  U  dways  a  tioie  when  the  girl* 
ruice  becomes  bnfilty  aod  reilecL  Singing 
■hould  then  itop. 

Th«  oomnkon  fault*  of  xinging  flat  m.aA 
singingsharpgivo  grtnt  tTOubb>tnt«!B(!hDri. 
Thejr  arc  tvpccially  oliM^vabli!  whitn  tli« 
Unging  ix  Bc«»>mp<Lninl  liy  iin  iiiHtrumttut. 
Bnth  fnultn  mny  in:  largely  com^ctiHl  tiy  a 
study  at  till;  nicMitol  iifleuU  of  tli«  UiiiM  of 
tli<!  Kcjile,  wliicii  is  part  of  the  tonic  sol-fii 
Kystvm  (q.e.)  At'CordiuR  to  this  theory, 
whwi  a  Ktale  or  tuue  ta  souiiduig  iu  the 
uir  eiLcb  toue  of  it  impresses  tii«  miud 
witli  tun  Individ  utility  of  its  own.  The 
piU-'h  may  be  high  or  low,  but  the  place  of 
the  tone  in  relation  to  its  suiTounding 
tonesenables  us  to  fix  and  rocall  it.  fhi; 
nnger  who  fopis  tone*  in  ttiis  way  will 
strike  thcni  with  ciTtainly.  The  ear  or 
dii.'(ntion  rxitn-iw-K,  which  nro nnothiT part 
of  thi!  tmiiniuil-fiiiiyxtcm,  providi- a  second 
rmsiiix  of  rendering  th<!  tar  aensitiiK  U> 
niuxieal  iiitoiiatioii.  From  the  first,  tunic 
Kol-fa  pupils  are  taught  not  only  to  pru- 
ducH  sounds  for  given  noU^a,  but  inversely 
tu  produci!  nott<!i  for  given  sounds. 

Singing  sharp  is  it  far  le.ti3  common 
fuuit  ihuii  singing  llat.  It  results  from 
i-xc(?sa  of  energy  and  nervous  exeitemeut. 
Tlie  causes  of  flattening  are  various,  and 
even  tlie  betit  singeni  and  ohoirs  are  sub- 
ject to  it  at  times.  It  may  be  descril^ed 
as  generally  due  to  relaxation  of  interest 
and  fatigue-  Fresli  air,  change  of  posture, 
may  help  to  cure  it,  Sometimes,  if  the 
faull  is  1>ad,  the  singing  should  ccnsc,  and 
some  point  of  theory  which  does  not  in- 
volve singing  be  introduced.  Itiswell  to 
accustom  the  class  to  think  atwut  miiin- 
teiiance  of  pitch,  even  in  their  uniicconi- 
panicd  uusic,  by  sounding  the  key-note 
on  a  I'hromatic  pitch-pipe  or  thp  pian'iforte 
lit  till!  rhf!  as  well  an  at  the  ttcginning  of 
a  piete.  The  wrong  ii.sp  nf  the  riigisters, 
which  wp  have  alrcaily  referred  to,  is  nUo 
V.  fruitfiH  (»use  of  flattening,  perhaps  the 
most  fruitful. 

C'lciir  proininciation  is  an  elennmt  of 
singing  which  in  bnth  important  and  sadly 
nrgli>cij'd.  As  we  spvuk,  to  wo  sing,  and 
by  common  consimt  the  Englishman  is  a 
nioct  nlovpnly  HjHiiki-r.  ThoScotchand  the 
WcUh  articulate  Ijittter  than  we <lo.  '  Our 
siiucch,'  sayM  Mr.  ff.  C.  Deaoon, '  is  carried 
on  in  smudges  of  sound.'  And,  ns  water 
cinntit  rise  above  it«  level,  so  iiu^Us  are 
aot  like}y  to  pronounce  better  uian  ^.Vtw 


CMcber.  The  iMchcr  of  singiiig 
boar  .in  mind  tliat  half  of  inoging  i 
cntion  (f.v.)  tSood  rrcitcrs  Rod 
must  be  studied  as  modcla ;  there 
much  sC'If-ecorching  for  uncotixcioui 
vincinlisros,  and  an  unceasing  irlfni 
sosuin  ■  high  standard  of  piim 
and  articulated  coiisi>naiits  in  tb« 
of  thn  poptls.  Pn>periy  speukinji  we 
sustain  sound  upuu  vowels,  wlule 
nanta  are  ways  of  intemipting  sound, 
both  beiiift  neceflsary  for  speech  are 
ciated  with  singing.  While  using  die 
we  must  lake  breath  auoording  to  tlie 
of  elocution,  and  tli«M  sometimes 
diet  the  laws  of  musical  phrasing,  wl 
in  such  cases.  niUKt  invariably  give  «sy, 
Childi^n  ueed  to  tokn  brx^ath  more  ofn 
than  adults,  liecnuse  of  their  smaB* 
breath -capacity.  It  is,  tlxirefore,  wrl!  I* 
maric  the  breathing  phues  in  «*ch  vent 
of  a  song  by  the  UM  of  a  pencil.  11* 
sime  faculty  whidi  helps  (Jie  actor  to  d»- 
idaim  with  feeling,  serves  tb«  singtr,  wba 
whik  IhiuiiiI  by  the  laws  of  mustc^  intons- 
tion  and  rhythm,  can  neverthnlcas  *takt 
libertif*'  Willi  the  length  of  uotea  andltw 
exprefi^on,  so  as  to  throw  intu  special  en- 
phasis  stroiig  words  and  pbraMS.  nim 
we  ring  in  chorus  these  '  libertiM '  arv  !«■ 
possible,  liecause  the  whole  tnass  uoft 
move  togetlier.  Yet  here  mucli  may  to 
done,  and  the  intelligent  and  beart-earaert 
teacher  infuses  life  and  inipressivenesit  inu 
the  simplest  song  by  changes  from  loud  n 
soft,  ijuick  to  slow,  and  tlie  emphatic  treat- 
ment of  special  words. 

Songs  accompanied  by  motions  tat 
much  in  favour  in  Kinib'igart^n  wwfc. 
No  one  would  wish  t«  alHiIi.ih  thcw^.  Tbrj 
are  greatly  enjoyed  hychildrm,  and  tmck 
them  the  oxpre»ion  of  feelings  and  aetft 
But  A  word  of  caution  must  Iw  givtui.  TV 
best  position  for  tho  body  white  ninging  if 
tliat  of  reat,  and  any  dejnrturv  from  thsl 
increases  the  difficulty  of  singing.  Viobnt 
motions,  or  sinsing  iu  a  fixed  and  straiitej 
position,  should  be  avoided.  (•S'w  &oL-?ik- 
iN'i  :  ToMi:  Sol  F.i ;  and  Mtraic)  ^| 
Site  of  School.  Se«  ArcbitbcitsS 
Sizar.^ — Foranrrly  a  poor  student  in  U* 
university  of  Caudiridge,  who  |-eceii»d 
commons  frup,  mid  in  return  perfonwi 
some  meniiJ  service.  Now  the 
like  the scholaraliipa, are  awarded  by 
petitivc  examination,  and  tl>e  sitan 
similar  f^ioxitions  to  those  of  scholars.  A 
^  ui».t  nveM^\iisKe<>^n,ilL-«a^K  ^rove  his  ne^ 


SLEEP SLOYT) 


noi!  before  he  can  be 

tp  U  iiiwa§i«ary  for  Uie  reouperation 
*  jihyMtiil  pDW(<r8.  Tlie  cHseharge  of 
nttioiis  of  lln?  Ijody  impliM  eoiisump* 
of  ita  stniL-tut*.  Hence  »  period  of 
'pose  is  reqtiireil,  during  wliiclj  this  mny 
rpplneixl.  The  oiilv  nppaTOnt  exceptions 
the  hrnrt  and  lunj;[ii,  but  thcjip  olwy 
tmivvrwi!  Uw,  only  thdrrest  is  fi-eiiiient 
id  roomniitiiry,  while thatofothprorpin.s 
tit  grciiti^r  intiTvnIs  «iid  of  longer  durii- 
lon.  Apiirl  trciTn  slepji,  rest  «t  Any  orgitn 
ly  lit!  pHrtially  i>l>l«inoil  Ity  clviiigu  of 
ufMitiou.  The!  iiii|)'irtiii3i'(>  of  varying 
lOol-work,  tliuB  nlti-rniiti'ly  t-xt-rnsing 
rt«ling  iliflVi-enl  purts  of  Llm  bruin, 
lDiioI  be  exasije ruled.  Sleep,  liowever, 
the  otily  forii)  of  complete  dad  geneifil 
During  sleep  tliei-e  is  a  diminished 
iw  of  blood  through  the  brain,  and  the 
ictirtnal  activity  of  its  liigher  centres  is 
i^t«d.  If  a  chiJd  eats  and  sleeps 
/mull,  his  brnin  can  scarceiv  Ijc  overworked. 
fProlonged  sleep,  however,  does  not  obviate 
I'tho  effects  of  excessive  ineiit'il  work.  The 
|Work  inuxt  be  diminished,  and  more  time 
allow  e<l  for  n-rreation.  The  nveruge 
aiuouut  of  sleep  rtwuiirefl  at  4  years  old  is 
12  hoiira,  at  7  ye-ars  old  II  hours,  at  9 
jnors  old  lUi  hiiiirs,  at  twelve  to  fourteen 

r»m  old,  9  U)  10  hours,  at  1 4  to  21  years 
hours.       (.SVp  DiOtHlTOKlKs). 

SlOyd,  or  8!oyd.^This  uninu  lias  b^nn 
jpveii  lo  tht!  systt-nt  of  iniiniinl  tnviiiing  in 
foivw  at  Herr  Otto  Siikinion's  seiniiia.ry 
for  liiuid-work  at  Nitiis,  nwir  Gothenburg, 
and  from  whence  the  sy.st^-iii  Is  spreading 
npidly  to  many  other  countries  than  thiit 
of  it«  birth.  The  etymology  of  the  woi-dHhijd 
■any  perhaps  be  diai^overed  in  the  Swedish 
word  «/uj;^sly,  sbi^ewd.  «^/=i  handy, 
dexterous,  whence  doyd,  uieohauical  art, 
Bud  sleight  of  hand.  This  system  is  now 
nppliod  to  many  kinds  of  handwork  used 
in  sehools  and  colleges  for  puqioses  of 
oducAtion.  A  list  of  the  dillerent  kinds  of 
lldjrd  practised  in  the  schools  of  Sweden, 
Tfamy,  nod  Denmark,  is  given  iu  Miss 
Cliitpman's  trentiwr  on  skiyd  handwork  as 
npplinl  to  tho  workmanship  of  nietal, 
Muki't,  cnrtlbonrd,  »nd  fret-work,  bi'sides 
turning,  wood-carving,  painting,  bookbind- 
ing, and  carpentry,  or  wood  sloyd.  She 
rinims  that  in  Ijwedon  no  less  than  one 
thousand  national  schools  practise  the  art 
tit  wood  cloyd,  .ind  that  it  has  also  been 
intoroduecd  into  AigAw  and  *coonda(;ygr*flc 


schools  in  that  country,  into  Fmnce,  Bel- 
gium, Germany,  Austria,  and  the  United 
Status.  Tiie  ditrerence  between  wood  car- 
pentry of  the  mechanic  and  arti.san  and 
that  of  the  i^lOyd  syst«m  lies  not  only  in 
the  charat'tor  of  the  objects  produced,  but 
in  the  manner  of  work  and  tools  used,  and 
the  special  object  of  the  system  which  is 
the  acquirement  of  manual  dexterity,  ex- 
ercise of  judgment  and  technical  skill, 
development  of  the  physique,  gradual 
training  of  tlie  pupil  by  a  progressive 
sit'ries  of  work  from  simple  to  skilled  work- 
mnnship. 

Thus  iji  the  wood  sloyd,  the  course 
of  training  begins  with  tlie  productioTi  of 
some  such  simple  article  aa  a  pointer, 
flower-stick,  or  penholder,  no  tool  but  the 
Swedisli  knife  being  permitted  for  this 
purpose  ;  in  tho  second  stage  the  wot«I  is 
prepared  with  a  plane,  and  a  square  ruler 
or  child's  cubic  toy  brick  is  pnxluced;  in 
the  third  stage  horing  is  introduced;  in 
tile  fifth  a  spoke-shave  is  used  in  addition 
to  a  knive  and  plane,  a  bow-saw  is  per- 
haps added,  and  so  on  to  a  more  advanced 
singe  of  workmanship  in  ejich  case,  till 
the  intricacies  of  the  systt-m  culminate  in 
dovetailing,  siid  adviuiced  branche?  of 
the  profosaion  are  thorouglily  niastcrcfl. 
By  these  means  thi?  pujiil  is  gradually 
led  llirough  a  serii>s  of  steps,  in  which 
liiwid,  eye,  brain, and judgiiientare equally 
exercised  ;  and  a  sense  of  poeniTicy  niid 
perseverance,  application,  assiduity,  mid 
observation  engeudereil,  wliich  could  tmt 
be  attained  in  any  other  way,  Tliere  it 
no  royal  road  to  sliiyd  handwork,  thn" 
steps  are  not  cliud)ed  more  linsttly  in  this 
than  in  any  other  bi'anch  of  handcraft, 
but  the  technical  training  thus  commenced 
in  early  youth  or  childhood  serves  a  ust-ful 
purpose.  The  ivjuly  engagement  by  shop- 
kciepers  and  others  of  youths  who  have 
boon  tJn'ongh  the  sloyd  course  in  Swedeu, 
is  claimed  by  Miss  ('hapman  as  ample 
ev-idence  of  the  eliicaey  of  the  training 
affordfd,  and  the  thoroughness  demanded 
by  sloyd  tsaehers  from  their  pupils  is 
traci'd  in  the  care,  eamestne»>i,  and  honi"sty 
of  purpose  brought  to  bear  in  uumy  ntbf^r 
objects  of  study  demanding  dexterity  and 
exnetitude.  Asa pretmnttion  fort^chnicjd 
training,  the  cultivation  of  the  ali>yd  syn- 
t/Mii  in  thi.s  country  liii-s  been  advocated  by 
many,  but  it  has  not  ^rt  (,\%*%'*j  Vwkw 
adopticd  to  any  great  i5xl^viV\u  Vn«  v^'w 
and  accondftvy  bcVvoo^s  <A"Bv».\»abi>^^'»'*^ 


I 


I 
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the  advnnb^O  of  tlie  Kiudnrxarten  ey*- 
tMii  Jiw^ij  liHiJt  ttuiev  luM-n  r»fOf"iii8ed  ftiid 
Mlopt<Hl.  All  instilulum  (or  the  instruc- 
tion of  wanit!U  tt-'»4:h(<r«  on  l<li«  nietliod  hne, 
hovf^viT,  been  o|>eued  at  ihe  Sluyil  Iri^sti- 
tiiU;  iit  Biriuiu;^&m,  in  thu  Fklghiuton 
R<»td  ;  and  auother  course  of  traiiiiiie  can 
l>o  followed  out  at  Sliw  Hugtipa'  Tntiniug 
College  for  Women  at  Cnmbridttf ;  tlwre, 
exiLuipleis  of  tlid  work  produced  niuy  be 
)nfpecti>d.  Whiiii  thi!  trutlis  and  advaii- 
ttjjes  of  thU  hiiodwork  bucoine  better 
known  to  tJK!  public:  throu^  the  instru- 
mi'iitjiHtv  of  ski!l«l  teachers,  a  stpoog  im- 
pi:l»i!  will  doulitlena  be  given  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  system.  Information  im  to 
niriyil  hiLiidwork  may  be  obtAinod  front 
Miss  C.  Chapiiiaa'a  Sloi/d,  or  Ilaniiviorh 
at  a  /'ac(i>ro/£Wi*(^:i(t'ori (published  by  W. 
nice),  and  from  the  January  numlier  of 
\h»  English  J ourtial  tif  Ediicnluniivit  18Si. 
Smoking.  —  Whnt«ver  diUirtiiiPiM  of 
opinion  nmy  exist  ns  to  Ihc  advixabtlity  of 
smoking  in  ndults,  it  is  universally  ajjrnMl 
that  Iwiforn  eightijen  or  twenty  ywirs  of 
aSi"  it  i«  injurious.  The  habit  should  be 
ntri<'tly  iritciiUdttid  in  Imijb  of  about  four- 
tPcn  yi'Jirs  of  Jige,  who  are  very  apt  to 
doijiiin;  it.  TobatfO  has  a  powerful  infiu- 
cnco  on  the  nervous  system,  and  tends  in 
iKjys  to  (ixpite  the  feelings,  lu  lirsi  effect 
cm  th«  hrart  is  to  liualon  it,  and  afterwards 
to  Blow  it ;  tliH  latter  effect  often  ending  in 
noviwM  in  uctual  (aiiitueaa.  The  'smoker's 
heart'  itt  a  very  irritable  one,  »nd  tends 
\o  int«rmil  In  an  unpleasant  manuor.  The 
bvuiptoms  produced  by  a  firet  dgar  diow 
.the  powerful  effectfl  of  the  active principio 
of  ttibaceo  before  the  ^stem  has  (ic<iuLml 
Ity  habit  some  degree  of  tolerance  of  it. 
There  is  a  burning,  bitter  taste  in  the 
mouth,  increased  flow  of  snliva,  aniisisa 
and  vomiting,  giddiness  and  faintness, 
pallor  of  face,  cold  pcmpiration,  and  utter 
prostrai.ioQ  of  the  whole  muscular  sysfceni. 
TliB  universal  prevalence  of  the  liahit, 
however,  seems  to  show  that  it  has  some 
beneficial  inllu<ince,  and  it  is  extollod  for 
ita  tranquilliiiing  cQecU,  i^pecially  when 
there  is  mental  exlutrUstion  and  irritabiUly, 
while  it  iit  said  to  help  digestion  and  nientul 
activity.  Even  in  adults,  however,  there 
is  danger  of  an  overdose,  and  •  serious 
symptoms  may  be  caused  by  il.  Tlie  throat 
W-unics  con^sted,  and  mucus  is  secreted 
— a.  mnoker's  throat  can  generally  be  re- 
cc^tsod  by  a  skilled  nlwerver  -,  tW  \wti'rt. 
fmJpiUttra  und  oceiuiiona\ly  inUnaiU,  *iii4 


Uiere  ie  a  genentl  proetratiou. 
defeuts  of  vision  m«  nomotimcs  causmI  tf 
Binoking.  The  acwt4-iir««  of  i-inon  is  «» 
aibly  duniiuBhed )  n  unrt  of  whit«  itm 
seeins  to  envelop  every  ohjiy;t,  diid  yellix, 
red.  And  green  are  often  cnnfmindi^  oilii 
each  other.  This  «i>nditii>ii  is  knon  w 
tobacco  amblyopia,  and  is  espncially 
to  occur  when  exccasive  Rtnuking  ii 
binod  with  ulcoholic  driukitt;;. 

Society  of  Arts,  or,  iu  full,  Thtt  Socim; 
for  the  Encourageiueat  of  Art«,  Mut 
facturcs,  and  Comuierice,  offer  prius  ti 
money,  medals,  certificat^a,  and  tcboW 
ships  to  both  tea«her8  and  puiuts,  u' 
publishes  weekly  a  asoful  jourrud.  A^l 
to  the  Secretary,  U  John  Street,  LocM 
W.C,  The  annual  mbscription  for  hm- 
hers  ia  2/.  2s- 

Socratic  Hothod.  Sea  Qirumox  jlsi 
AsaWEH. 

Sol-faing. — The  ItAlinn  syllable*  e» 
ployed  in  sii>ging,ifo  r»  »*i/n  not  Ian,  »n 
suppoeed  to  bo  derived  from  an  oDcit*! 
monld^  chant  to  lAtin  word*.  Tb 
syllables  are  merely  the  ttrst  two  or  tlu* 
letters  of  each  line  of  Uie  ver*c.  Oript 
ally,  however,  do,  th«  fiiBt  of  ikio  MM 
was  named  ut,  and  this  u  still  it«  dnf' 
nation  in  France.  The  Hyllobles  an  4 
value  as  coulaintng  brotul  vowels  wlud 
are  congenial  to  song,  and  improve  tt* 
voice.  There  is  do  moftning  in  Iheii; 
any  other  set  equally  open  in  tone  wmM 
do  OS  well.  The  syllable*  ore  etopkm' 
in  several  ways  ; 

1.  In  Italy  and  in  Fmnce  the}-  ir 
attached  to  certain  fixed  pitches  (or  tliff 
octaves)  as  follows : 


This  is  called  the  '  fixed  do,'  and  «iU  i* 
familiar  to  alt  who  have  practised  Il*W 
solfeggi.  For  vocal  purposes  this  o»* 
the  syllables  is  all  right,  bat  for  eds» 
tional  ends  it  is  open  to  this  p*" 
objection,  that  when  key  C  is  dfjifts* 
from  there  is  no  longer  a  conxtaiiil  f*' 
ciation  between  names  mmI  intervaU.  ^ 
following  examples  iUtistrate  this  point: 


Key  A  a«L 


do      ra      mi 


i 


-SP^' 


lere  the  iiit^rviUa  vary  in  ench  case, 
rbilt!  fii«  iituuHS  reuuiu  tli«  sniue.  It 
l>t«n  abuiidautly  proved  that  during 
be;;uiuinK  of  their  course,  whon  tlio 
ipila  practise  in  key  C,  strong  mental 
asaociaticiiia  are  forrnixl  hctwrr.n  names 
nnd  int»?rvalR.  Tims  do-mi  alwnys  sug- 
gests a  major  tiiird,  dii-ra  b.  lUFijor  Boeonil, 
raid  tJiis  rplntive  nsHOciiition  ia  iniicli 
Stronger  than  the  sense  of  llic  absotutii 
pitch  of  the  sounds.  The  pn-st-iit  writer, 
in  exniniiiing  the  singing  of  the  Paris 
ConiuiuriH-l  Schools,  whi-re  tliia  aysttui  U 
oonsiatetillj  carritid  out,  found  that  nearly 
itJt  tho  mistaken  in  sight- si  lining  made  by 
the  children  wore  in  keys  other  than  C, 
Kjid  welt!  caused  by  their  inability  to 
escape  this  mental  association.  The  Used 
ilo  syateoj  was  popularly  aflvocated  in 
this  country  by  the  late  John  ilulUli,  nn 
C)z  eel  lent  tnusicinTi  nnil  teacher,  whose 
advocacy  failed,  howerer,  to  naturalise 
irhat  is,  odacH-tioiinlly,  n  ntilically  bud 
syBtfim.  In  his  lat^ir  years  Dr.  Uullah, 
BeOflible  of  the  defects  of  the  tixed  dn  in 
f^ing  but  one  name  to  the  Hat  natural 
and  thnrp  of  each  note,  canipilud  a  table 
of  inflected  syllnliles,  thirty  or  forty  ia 
number,  so  that  cjicli  sound  should  Juivn 
ft  name.  This  jilan  liiut,  however,  been 
found  pmctically  unworkablH. 

2.  Thn  antithesis  of  the  fixed i/ti  is  the 
movable  da,  which  is  tulopted  in  tlie  Tonic 
8<il-fa  Byateni  (q.v.),  but  is  independent  of 
its  and  was  taught  in  Britain  in  alliance 
vrith  tlii>  stidf  noUition  long  before  tonic 
Kotfa  was  invented.  By  this  systenj  Uiu 
mdio&l  error  of  tJio  fixed  do — variable 
itit^rvuls — id  avoided.  Do  is  the  keynote 
of  the  major  scale  at  whatever  pitch  it  niay 
be  sung  : — 


P 


-<&- 


331 


g 


da 


and  it  foUown  from  this  that  the  associa- 
tion of  names  and  intervals  is  constant. 
Hiu&(/«-nti  is  alvrajs  a  innjor  (never  a 


minor)  third  ;   n  do  is  always  a  minor 

second  ;  rv  mi  always  a  major  second,  and 
so  on.  ThiK  in  found  to  give  tJi«  singer 
great  certainty  in  reading  music  at  aiglit. 
3.  There  is  an  old  and  now  ntarly 
extinct  form  of  the  movable  do  in  wtucb 
only  five  names  are  employed  : 


li 


23; 


-~ir3~ 


*.> 


ia,     sol     la      Ta     ml      U     ml     fa 


^ 


liar 


''rr- 


ia     lul     U      fa     aul     I  a     mi     lit 

This  is  sometimes  called  the  IiancAshire 
sol-fa,  and  was  in  Uiie,  as  references  in 
Shakespeare  testify,  in  olden  times.  It 
died  out  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  owing 
to  ita  not  providing  a  complete  nomen- 
clature for  the  scale,  which  is  the  luisis  of 
music  generally.  A  family  of  seven  would 
grt  into  confusion  if  it  contained  two 
Johns,  two  Maiys,  and  two  Roberts,  yet 
tliis  is  practically  the  condition  of  tlio 
family  of  tones  known  as  tlie  scale  in 
I^ncashire  sol-fa. 

Sol-faing,  upon  whiohecer  plan  it  is 
practised,  precedes  singing  to  wonis,  and 
is  used  as  a  stepping-stone  during  the 
process  of  leandiig  a  piece.  In  sol-faing 
by  the  movable  do  from  the  staff  notation, 
the  singer  must  possess  sufficient  skill  to 
know  where  to  change  the  do  on  |.<asHing 
into  a  new  key.  As  a  rule,  when  short 
entries  into  new  keys  occur,  the  do  is  not 
changed,  but  a  set  of  chromatic  aol-fa 
uot«s  is  employed,  as  follows  : — 


^ 


^=^^^^^ 


Z3 


^?E^^=5= 


du  41    te    ri  mi  (a.     <t  «ul    li  1*    II  si  Aa 


i 


w 


:tt=r-^. 


StoC-: 


'%c£xs^^;^. 


^<^ 


do  Hi    sell    leml  t1    fa  mi  me  le  to  >Io 

The  chromatic  notes  used  in  the  tonic 
Bol-fa  systCTU  difier  slightly  from  these. 

The  minor  mode  or  key  is  sol-fa-cd  by 
all  movable-do-ista  in  the  same  way  ofi  its 
relative  major.     Thus  : — 


zzn 
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zs^c 
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m'(      1«      &» 
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ZS^T. 


^^ 


iH 


la       d      do      si       l« 


IB 


i 


ica: 


1^21 


da      mi       n        ti        do        ra       mi 
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lit      ilu      ai        Hi       ]■      ■!       do 


Proposals  Imveliuitn  luiute  liy  theorists 
to  ottll  </r)  the  ki-jTiote  of  tlie  minor  m<Mlf-, 
nnd  uaft  the  iiill(M;t(H]  Kj'llubk'S  for  the 
Uiiid  and  sixtli  of  tlie  mitiur  s(vi.te,  liul  it 
tiUB  bt-eu  found  tiant  tliP  plau  in  iiiifitisHililB 
ill  pr.ii'tit'e.  .>VSi.VGi\oa!idToincSoL-PA. 

SomenriUe  Hall  (Oxford).    Sms  Edd- 

CATIOS    OF   GlitLfl. 

Sottth  KeusLni^oQ.  iS'««  Science  asd 
Art  Dkpartvf.st. 

Spain,  Universitiea  of.    &e  Usivkk- 

BITIKS. 

SpanUb.    -sVc  SlntiKKN  Lasouaoes. 

Spartan  SdncatioiL  Ute  Lacedaso- 
iiiAN  Education. 

Specific  Subjects. —This  t«rm  is  ap- 
plied to  tliosp  '"■filionrtl  suKjectd  which  are 
tiLoghl  to  childri.'ii  in  the  upper  classes 
of  public  elcraoiitary  schools.  The  specific 
subjects  sanctioned  by  tlio  Department 
arc :  algebra,  l^aclid  and  iiieiisuratioii, 
niiH'lianics,  chooiistry,  physics,  aiiinia.1 
physiology,  botany,  principles  of  agricul- 
tiii'p,  Latin,  Fi'ench,  domestic  economy. 
Any  Euhject  otiier  than  those  mentionod 
may,  if  Bimctionod  by  the  Department, 
lie  t»ken  ns  a  s]iccilic  subject,  provided 
thiit  It  frriiiliiated  selieme  of  teaching  it 
Iw  stibiniltfid  to,  and  approved  by,  thfi 
iiisiiuclor.  A  i/rniit  amounting  to  in.  for 
radi  Hchoiar  piLSsing  in  any  specific  sub.  ' 
Jeot  is  ftwarde<),  but  no  scholar  may  l>e 
presented  tor  (rxaniinatiou  in  more  than 
two  subjects,  or  in  any  Bpecilic  subject, 
for  UiB  teaching  of  wliicli  provision  is  not 
riiude  ill  the  tlme-talilu  of  the  school.  No 
Hcholura  iriny  in:  prescnloil  for  nxnuinu- 
lion  in  Kptcific  subjects  in  any  sclioo)  in 
wliicli,  at  ViB  Irut  prfcedlni/  inuprclinn,  the 
percentage  of  passes  in  the  elementary 
subjectd  wiw  less  than  TO.  SpeciGu 
atbjtett  cannot  be  taken  up  Vn'^nn-  t> 
Bcholar  hvf  pa&sed  the  Pourtli  HVftnd^TA 


ILLISO 


and  in  their  instmctiortK  to  ini 
Uie  Lords  of  the  Connnittut  of 
ou  Education  5lut«  th&t  it  is  not  deaii^J^ 
as  a  general  rule,  t}uit  uptwifie  tnlijtrtl 
should  \mi  attempt**!  wbnre  the  Ktiiffcf 
the  school  is  snmtl,  or  tbe  ftclioUn  ii 
Standards  V. -Vll.  do  not  fonn  ft  cImi 
large  enough  to  justify  the  w itbdtKWftl  <f 
the  principnJ  t«acher  from  tlte  teacbii^ 
of  Llie  rest  of  the  school  :  in  this  Utter 
case  they  would  derive  more  benefit  W 
being  grouped  with  tho  Fourth  Standu* 
for  class  subjects.  In  largo  schools,  how- 
ever, and  those  which  nn*  in  favounhie 
circumstances,  the  scholars  of  StAndard  V. 
and  upwards  may  he  nnoout^^ed  to  ■!- 
tempt  one  or  more  spceiSc  BubjaoU, 
whidi  the  managers  may  doem  nxxt  f- 
propriatn  to  tlie  industrial  and  olJwr 
needs  of  the  district.  The  courwt  >uiu4 
to  an  elementary  school  is  pmctiadly  il»- 
lermined  by  tiie  limit  oi  U  ynars  (t 
age  ;  and  may  properly  include  wfantettf 
subjevtH  can  be  effectively  taught  iritliin 
tliat  limit.  It  may  be  hoped  Ui&t  fat 
by  year  a  larger  proportion  of  the  chil- 
dren will  remain  in  the  elementary  Hc^iaoii 
until  the  age  of  1 4  i  and  r  scholar  «)» 
has  attendra  'r^ularly  and  posaesaee  bs 
ability  may  reasonably  bo  ex|iectcd  (• 
acquire  in  that  time  not  only  a  good 
knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  aud  arith- 
metic, of  Engli:^  and  of  gcograpliy,  b«t 
also  enough  of  the  rudimente  of  tw» 
higher  subjects  to  furatafa  ai  stAbiefovn- 
datioQ  for  further  impirovonMnt  «ither  Iff 
his  own  eiert.ion  or  in  a  KtcondAnrsdioaL 
It  is  geniimlly  found  that  ^lectfie  mIk 
jects  are  most  thoraoglily  taught  wbnn  a 
special  teacher  is  en^iged  by  a  group  of 
scliools  to  give  instruction  tn  sach  sab- 
Jects  once  or  twice  a  week,  liia  tcachJig 
iieing  supplemented  in  tli«  interval*  hjr 
the  teachers  of  the  schooL 

Spelling.  -To  spell  is  to  set  forth  in 
succession  the  lt>llerB  conijKisiu];  woris. 
In  practice  there  is  a  twofold  dilficultj: 
(1)  to  form  the  conect  series  of  l«tlen 
representing  a  spoken  word,  and  (2)  is 
rending  to  associato  with  the  writt«n  or 
.spoken  word  the  recognisod  pronunciatioo. 
The  difficulty  ia  generally  considered  to  l» 
serious,  and  great  eflbrtfl  have  been  nadt 
to  reform  our  English  spelling,  ao  as  ta 
remove  the  irregularitiea,  which  are  lookoJ 
upon  as  a  grievous  liitidmnc«  to  (lie  edaca 
\aoti  lA  cVivViwn.    A  p«irfect  spellir^  would 


«Bnt  PAch  distinct  nonnS,  (inj  vould  not 
permit  any  wiuinl  to  I*  rpprp-sontfd  liy 
moi'i'  t^nn  oni;  chnrn-crler.  iJy  thiK  utaiirlnrd 
Eiiglislinpi'llingisrxtrenu'lyiin  perfect,  the 
nlpliii.hr!t  j.i  liotli  iw-oiujilpte  iiiiii  rrtliindaiit, 
utnl  tlip  (ii>|iliciLtioti  of  il  ill  pnwrtjce  iiilro- 
duot's  further  L-onfusioiis.  Tlio  illustnition 
£rom  thecoiiHuiiantBiaainiplest,  Welmve 
no  single  uhtinicters  for  the  sounds  of  n<j 
(ill  siMjr),  ah  (ill  win/i),  s/i  (in  ttjure),  lli  {in 
C^.iii),  ill  (in  r/iiiie) ;  uor  of  rh  in  Sc'otult 
Xofh,  »n'l yA  in  Irisli  ioigh.  Then  we  liine 
tlirer,  if  not  four.  supi^rSuous  consonants  : 
c,  which  in  pionounwd  (^ithpr  »  (as  in  cell) 
or  k  (ftg  in  ix>nii') ;  q,  which  i»  thp  gftnie  as 
k  linforp  )i ;  and  x,  which  ntnnds  iHther  for 
k*  (iw  in  V(«)  or  i/i  (lu  in  c.riiit);  to  which 
■would  liH  mlditit  J,  if  wi?  had  a  «ngli;  cha- 
r«ctiT  for  i/i,  furj  is  sinjplj  ii  cnnvenient 
e<(uivnlent  to  dz}i.  But  wit  do  not  bind 
ourselvtvitauM-  tli(«e  piirtiouhir  iioiisonunia 
fortheyorrUHpondingBounds.  Forcxiinipk', 
«A  ia  ofttrn  used  instead  oij"  (b.b  in  /;/iilo- 
eOfi/ty)  :  while  _;'  is  regularly  used  for  Jsli, 
eA-is  regularly  used  for  U/i  (im  in  r/iurcA) ; 
/*,  gi  are  used  for  gh  (in  words  ending  in 
iiOH,  non)  ;  fuid  so  forth.  The  greatest 
confusion,  however,  arises  from  tlie  sfari'ity 
of  characters  to  rcproscnt  the  vowel  flounds. 
Pot  this  extensive  purpose  we  have  only 
five  letters — «,  e,  t,  o,  ii ;  y,  when  used  as 
&  vowel,  is  n  mere  duplicate  of  »'.  Now 
vre  h»ve  (1)  five  long  vowel  sounds,  as  in 
lay,  l";  lif.  In,  ho ;  (3)  five  short  vowel 
soandx,  ae  in  hat,  hrC,  hit,  hoi,  liut ;  (3)  at 
any  rate  three  long  vowels  that  are  Borne- 
titnex  pronounced  with  acertiiin  sliorteiiing, 
fio  OH  Ui  include  in  the  accent  n  coiksonnnt 
tiwt  follows  the  vowel,  as  in  hMn,pH<iv, 
mlt;  (4)  two,  perhtips  three,  similar  pro- 
.loilgktiDns  of  short  vowel  sounds,  as  in 
pftlm,  WHO  (nuglit,  s'liightT  itc),  v^ry  (when 
Kpni'ially  euiphasisi>d ) ;  iinil  {-i)  thcforegning 
vowel  sounds  wht-n  umii-Vfiited.  A  delicate 
MialvBtH  would  give  nmny  more,  which,  for 
IwttctiL'iil  purposes,  iimy  he  omiltciil  from 
COufliderAlion  here.  The  astound  iiig  inade- 
quacy of  the  vowel  letters  is  Ums  apparent. 
Sonietimes  one  of  the  vowels  is  brought  in 
to  tlie  aid  of  another ;  compare  mfid  and 
madtf,  not  and  note,  plain,  ntean,  moan, 
frutt ;  and  aonietiines  a,  special  comhiniition 
is  formed,  a«  in  nwtuinn,  sought,  \aw.  The 
confusion  thus  becomes  quite  inextricable, 
uid  there  is  only  one  means  of  threading 
one's  way  tlirou^h  it :  that  is,  to  chissi^ 
the  usages  As  far  as  they  cim  l>e  eliiMitied, 
and  to  learn  tie  cxcoptions  individually. 


Cnless  tliis  be  done,  either  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  the  pupil  cnn  never  sj-ieil 
with  certainty.  The  knack  of  spelling  is, 
indeed,  largely  a  pictorial  effect  in  many 
coses ;  the  pupil  olisiirves  the  word,  or  claw 
of  words,  and  remembers  the  form.  As 
Mr.  Spcddijig  put  it, '  it  is  l>y  reading  we  all 
learn  to  spell  {-Vinc-trrnth  CentiiTy,  June 
1877).  Afteralljwhen  the  matter  is  red  ut-ud 
bo  system,  and  the  particulars  e.vhauatively 
enumerated,  Uie  bugbear  of  spelling  shrinka 
to  iiiaignifioant  diiuenBlous.  In  all  tlie 
longer  words,  which  are  mostly  derived 
from  classical  sources,  there  is  but  little 
irregularity  ;  even  such  an  irregularity  aa 
•tion,  -Hon,  pronounced  -shon  (or  -(tAwu), 
in  a  1-egular  irregularity;  and  the  similar 
pronunciationofth'^  endings  in  rhclflrici'in, 
recngnidiflii,  and  the  like,  must  be  dealt 
with  as  special  knowledge — it  is  nlisnrd  to 
expect  children  to  spell  words  that  thi-y 
do  not  know.  The  rt-ally  troubleaomo 
irregularities  occur  in  the  words  of  oiie 
syllable  for  the  most  part ;  and  clnelly  in 
the  words  that  are  more  fretjuontly  used. 
And  liei-e  again  the  irregularities  are  often 
regular,  as  tc/iale,  pronounced  Aicale,  and 
similar  oases.  It  would  seem,  then,  that 
the  right  way  to  master  spelling  would  be 
to  fuuiiliarise  the  pupil  with  the  typical 
modes  of  representing  the  sounds  in  English 
successively,  and  then  to  proceed  to  the 
subordinate  or  exceptional  modes  in  detail, 
t'aking  tlie  unique  or  very  rare  cases  as 
may  be  found  convenient, 

The  syllabification  of  long  word*  is,  o( 
course,  usually  helpful,  hut  it  ought  not 
to  lie  carried  to  violent  minntj^ness.;  for 
instance,  the  third  syllable  in  re-cog-ni-tion 
can  hardly  be  isolated  with  advantage  to 
the  young  pupil.  In  the  case  of  regular 
irregularities,  some  help  may  be  derived 
from  a  short  considemtiim  of  the  historiual 
causes,  as  »'A,  pronounced  Air,  or  with  the 
i«  dropped,  or  the  vicissitudes  of  such 
curiosities  as  ovijh  in  fJwui/li,  CTUiiigli,  ,tc. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  of  the 
elaborjite  attempts  at  ]ihonetic  spelling 
reform  is  at  all  likely  to  be  accepted 
wholesale;  the  only  chance  of  the  promoters 
of  reform  would  sei>m  to  be  to  content 
ttiemselves  with  a  very  gradual  insinuation 
of  changes  in  tlie  direction  tliey  think  the 
right  one.  For  instance,  tlie  « is  frequently 
dropped  in  favour,  honour,  Ac. ;  and  no 
one  would  be  ainrmed  at  tva.vfe\-\v,^,  •.w\ 
the  like — alterwwrtia  \\\a.V  c\p*k^  w  MsAwt 
Transatlantic  Vtvautuct.    'Wwafc'  Vm^Xi 
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widely  used  for '  rhyme.'  jVnd  why  shouU] 
peopio  stickle  dt  llto  (for  'though')  now 
anymorethanthoydidlsjitocnturyl  Then 
something  might  b<i  Annn  by  diocoli mining 
thn  cxaggi-rntcd  valin?  tliiit  hna  hitliiirto 
tictm  pliiciHl  iipiiii  sjielling  OS  an  (^lucTEitiuuu.! 
ncoompUtibinnnt.  Suri-'ly  »  child's  ttuie 
could  IM  oeoupiKd  to  more  udvuiitnK^  than 
in  worryioK  ovBr  the  'correct'  spelling  of 
recm'vc,  b^wre,  &c.,  or  in  meditating  on 
the  discrepaucy  Itetweeu  the  endings  of 
'enough 'and  'gtuff,'  The  spelling,  indcfid, 
ia  the  conservative  element,  and  the  inno- 
vations areduo  to  persistent  now  depBrtiin-ii 
in  proniinointion.  Hut  ndther  spelling 
nor  proniindntion  will  submit  to  vioWt 
and  wlinlpMiln  oontrol  into  nnw  formii,  and 
theoitly  hopnful  tiling  tod<iiitto»nc(iuraRe 
a«iniilutiiig  ttnidencii^,  anil  to  diacouraiie 
opposite  tendencies.  Dr.  J.  H.  Gliidatoue 
found  [S/y.llinij  Jirjvrm  Jroin  an  Eduea,- 
tinijull  FoirU  of  FifiA',  MaL-cnilbtn  Jc  Co,) 
that  'an  average  English  child,  spendiu-; 
eight  years  in  school,  and  making  the  not 
unusual  amount  of  400  attendances  per 
annum,  will  bave  spent  on  an  average 
3,3'20  hours  in  spelling,  reading,  and  die- 
tntion ;  and  such  a  scholar  will  havji 
probably  uc<]uired  sufficient  knowledge  of 
the  subject  to  pass  the  luodcrnte  requii'^' 
ments  of  the  Governroent  Inspector  in 
"reading  with  fluCTicy  and  expression, "and 
"apelling  famHinr  words  without  *:rror," ' 
Tbe  monpy  cost  of  aci]niring  tbese  npcessarj 
nct'OniplJshnients  in  tbeelementary  schools 
Dr.  Olndatone  estimated  to  exceed  consi- 
derably 1,000,000/.  per  annum.  The  pro- 
portion of  time  occupied  was  '27'3  per 
cent,  of  tlie  whole  time  of  the  children's 
cdui.'ation,  religious  and  secular.'  Yet  the 
results  ofthe  examinations  of  Her  Majesty's 
IiiBpectora  and  others  bIiow  '  that  the  great 
majority  of  our  uhiUlreii  leave  school  unable 
to  read  with  ease,  or  to  spell  with  dncent 
correctness  ; '  wliile  the  Civil  Service  exa- 
minations cap  these  retmltn  by  showing 
*  how  lamentably  imperfect  is  thin  acquire- 
ment even  among  those  who  have  received 
a  liberal  education.'  liicjuiriug  how  fa,r 
this  frightful   expenditure  of    time   and 

t  money  could  be  'justly  attributed  to  the 
utt«r  want  of  syst«m  in  our  ortliography,' 
Dr.  Oladstonfi  concluded  that,  if  Kugliah 
as  written  corresponded  pretty  accurately 
with  English  afl  pronounced,  720  hours  in 
sis  years  wonid  probably  be  saved,  and  a 
Jwyp,  but  not  «rasily  (wlimaUnl,  tednaVvow 
Vo\\h\  Uf  ofiected  in  the  time  >\eviAeA  to 


reading  \  wid  that '  if  Bnglitb  orthofp^pMy 
rcpresi'nt«l  Englisli  pronuncialion  u 
nlosidy  a&  the  ItalUti  dofts,  at  least  half  the 
tiinn  and  ex|iense  of  teafhinw  to  read  and 
t(>  BpC'tl  would  )k!  saved,'  which  '  may  b* 
taken  as  1,'200  hours  in  a  lifetime,  aiul  M 
more  than  half  a  million  of  money  per 
auiium  for  England  and  Wales.'  In  suMi- 
tioii,  tliinks  Pr.  Oladstone,  a  reform  wonU 
reduce  thecostof  printing,  famish  a  nwaiu 
of  indicating  the  correct  pronunciotia^ 
render  impossible  the  long  continuance  of 
the  English  ilialects,  do  a  si-rvic«  to  philo- 
logy, substitute  a  healthy  for  &  VMioM 
mentA]  training,  and  leail  to  a  widu  exten- 
sion of  the  English  language.  Tb«  oom- 
torbalancing  objectioiu  he  reckona  as  leir 
and  untenable;  namely,  that  the  continuity 
o(  the  written  language  would  be  severed, 
and  much  that  is  of  value  in  regard  to 
the  history  and  ori^-in  of  words  would  b« 
lost ;  that  literary  associations  with  th* 
past  would  he  destroyed  ;  that  our  libranM 
would  be  rendered  useless,  all  ouf  typo- 
graphical arrangements  would  l>o  ufaet, 
and  all  our  educational  appliance  woald 
have  to  i>e  remodelled.  But,  as  we  have 
said,  nothing  can  be  done  in  a  .huny  or 
wholesale. 

{S«e  Primers  I.  and  II.,  and  Book  I.ol 
Professor  Murison's  filahe  Rtuirr*  (Mac> 
millan)  ;  Professor  Itain's  Highur  EngUA 
Gramiaar,  Thu  At/ihnbfl ;  and  tlie  wrillnKi 
of  A-  J.  Ellis.  Henry  Sweet,  and  A.  MeJ- 
ville  Cell,  and  thepnmphl«taof  Mr.  Pitnuui 
—especially  thn  collection  of  papers  ea- 
titled  '  A  Pica  for  Si>eltiiig  Rtiforcn ' — and 
Mr.  Jones.) 

Spenoer,  Herbert.    .^^  Peoaooot. 

Spener,  Philtpp  Jakob  (&.  1635;  if^ 
1T05). — A  Lutheran  divinei,  born  »t  Ra|>- 
poltsweiler,  in  Upper  Abaca,  atodied  at 
Strasburg  (1651-fiC),  became  tutor  of  tfc« 
prince.s  of  the  Palatinate,  and  lectured 
on  philosophy  and  history.  From  ISflU 
to  1663,  Spener  travelled  in  Genaaaj, 
Switzerland,  and  Franoe.  Id  IG$4  £■ 
received  the  degrM  of  l>octor  of  Theolof? 
in  Slraaburg.  In  1666  he  was  appointid 
senior  clergyman  of  FrankfortoD-lt(- 
Maiue,  and  in  1670  founded  the  coUooiif 
Pietists.  Tlie  Lutheran  Church  had  al- 
ready aunlf  into  a  state  of  lifeliva  dufwi 
tiam,  and  was  occupying  itself  witii 
putationa  and  scbolactic  «ibtkti«. 
object  of  the  Pietists  was  to  rouso  H  t 
\  wAVN*  TOW».W»rial  sm'tcn.  The 
accuic£t^\^'j\vc\&'^yM\.  4kn  v^Mmat  i 
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At  wliich  tfi?  ScrlfitureH  were  expouuiiei:! 
in  a  popular  iiiftim^r,  aiul  discoura^d 
pliilosciptiy  Kud  lenruLDg.  Fi-om  IG8G  to 
1691  Sjwner  was  preacher  to  the  Court  of 
jbresdoTi.  In  1691  ho  wont  to  Berlin.  And 
took  an  itctivo  pnrt  in  tfir  fotlndntion 
of  the  UniviTKity  nf  Hnlln,  whrrc  hti  nio- 
crwlctd  iit  introducing  the  riIn(^iiti»Tia1 
r^mo    of   tliB  Pietiitt*.      Spi-nt-r's  rc-li- 

S'lnix   views  nm    explained    in    hi*   Pia 
enderia. 

Staff  College.    ^•JesEBDCATIONPORTaB 

Army. 

Stage  Children  (Edocation  of)- — The 
lalMur  of  I'bililreii  has  freijueiitly  in  Eug- 
l&ud  been  made  the  guhject  of  legislative 
■  enactmeuL  The  "eneral  principle  of  the 
law,  as  erabodiea  in  the  Knct^iry  and 
Workshops  Acts  and  the  Ediicatinn  Acta, 
is  baspd  on  the  right  of  the  State  entirely 
to  prohibit  the:  labour  of  children  under  n 
COTtain  age  (now  tised  nt  10  years),  and 
to  regnlnto  the  hours  and  onnditions  of 
their  cinploynmnt  up  to  it  ferUtiii  further 
»gB  (now  varying  in  dillerent  iiidustries 
from  U  up  to  16).  TheEdueation  Art 
uims  at  more  tliau  this ;  for  it  not  only 
prohibits  the  premature  employment  of 
cItilUtvn,  but,  as  its  title  iiiipltes,  it  is 
bufiul  oil  the  principle  that  it  m  tliu  daty 
of  tho  iiiition  to  secure  at  least  the  rudi- 
ments of  eJncation  to  every  child  in  the- 
country. 

tt  is  fortunately  now  unnecessary  to 
ar^e  on  behalf  of  the  principles  under- 
lying this  legislation.  It  is  universally 
acbnowledfjed  that  the  welfare  of  the 
Btat«  demands  that  children  shall  not  be 
ruined  by  physical  toil  during  infancy  or 
by  want  of  elementary  erlucatinn.  We 
IuKV«  ftbundant  prooE  of  the  good  rristilts 
tliat  hftv«  followttd  from  tlie  Factory 
A''t*  and  from  tlip  spread  of  elementary 
education,  in  the  lower  dpatli  rate,  espc- 
cinliy  among  ths  children  of  the  poor,  in 
the  decrease  of  erime  and  druitki^nness, 
in  the  lower  percentage  of  pau|>crisTn  to 
pnpulfttion  throughout  i\w  eountry,  and 
in  the  inoriiose  of  thrift  among  the  people. 
The  wholesome  prineiple  lliat  parenla 
onght  t^  xnpport  their  children,  not  chil- 
dren their  pitnsnts,  has  taken  Grm  root 
among  large  m-etiona  of  the  population 
when',  eoiiipiinitivuly  few  years  ago,  child 
labour,  withall  iln  miserable  consequences, 
was  rife.  In  every  class  iu  which  ihia 
principle  lum  been  frankly  accepted  and 
auted    \ipon,  »  very  /jreut  improvement, 


moral,  physical,  and  educational,  is  visible 
in  the  ;^aeral  condition  of  thi-  jicoplc. 

There  \a  one  out-of-the-way  corner,  as 
it  were,  of  the  industrial  world,  where 
the  labour  of  very  young  children  is  still 
|>Rrmittf«l,  or  at  any  rate  not  effectually 
jimhibitoil  by  the  law.  The  children  who 
take  part  in  the  infantine  dances  and 
Lallc'ts,  wliich  arp  !M>  popular  at  many 
theatres,  mu.sic-halls,  and  places  of  popu- 
i:ir  eriterlainment,  are  very  often  njipren- 
tieed  to  those  who  train  thi-m  for  their 
profession  aa  tarly  as  four  years  of  age, 
for  a  term  of  nine  years.  During  tiis 
term  the  children  are  at  the  diB|iosal  of 
the  person  to  whom  they  are  apprenticed, 
who  accepts  engagements  for  tliem  in 
liondon  or  in  the  provinces,  as  often  and 
as  continuously  as  poKsiblo.  Troupes  of 
little  children,  from  four  years  old  and 
upwards,  are  sent  by  the  proprietors  of 
dancing  acailemies  to  any  theatre  in 
Ijondon  or  in  the  provinces,  or  evi?n 
nbroad,  if  they  can  obtain  a  protitnble 
engagement. 

It  should  he  distinctly  undersfco™!  that 
80  far  ae  cliiidrcn  employed  in  theatres 
are  concerned,  no  charge  of  cruelty,  lis 
the  word  is  genemlly  used,  is  made  either 
against  those  who  train,  or  those  who  em- 
ploy,  the  children.  The  same  thing  can- 
not l>e  said  of  those  who  train  childrfo  I 
for  circuses  and  to  take  part  in  acroUitic 
performances.  The  fear  little  childrnn 
naturally  entertain  of  the  feats  here  re- 
cjuired  of  them  can,  in  many  ciiscs,  only 
bo  overcome  by  a  still  greater  fear  of 
cruel  chastisement  from  the  man  in  whose 
power  they  are.  A  case  of  this  kind,  iii 
which  a  baby  of  four  years  okl  was  bru- 
tally ill-treated  by  a  man  who  was  train- 
ing it  to  become  a  '  contortionist,'  was  in 
March  ISBB  brought  to  justice,  and  the  I 
delinquent  was  sentenced  to  six  months' 
imprisonment.  But  ehihlrea  who  are 
required  only  to  dance  or  to  appear  on 
the  stawe  as  butterflies,  mice,  shrimps, 
and  so  on,  are  not  treated  cruelly ;  tho 
injury  done  to  them  is,  however,  none 
the  less  real  and  lasting.  If  the  prin-  - 
ciple  of  the  Factory  Acts  and  of  the  Eiiu-_ 
cation  Acts  is  good,  the  employment  of 
baby  children  as  wage-earners  cannot  l>e 
defended. 

School  tcaoheni.  School  Board  visitors, 
clergymen,    and    other  ipeft^W  vsWi   i«« 
brouf^lit  inU>  coutwA  ■nV'On  \)t\ie«i  .^<■^^wo. 
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morslly,  nnd  eiJu<iationaIl7  their  employ- 
lueDl  only  too  often  inoiias  their  ruin. 
Their  health  »uffora  from  tho  physicA.! 
strain  of  the  labour  thtvy  ondurn.  Kvim 
wh«ii  thny  fomf-  to  nchool  l>y  day,  thoy 
arc  gcnpnilly  good  for  nothing  from  ta- 
tjgiin,  and  tf^uchtin  htkrdly  t'X|jeot  any 
woric  from  thptii.  To  eBliiimlH  wliiit  l!i* 
phyKti'nl  stmiii  in  ui«Jii  llicw-  thililrea,  let 
nuy  one  who  tcuuwa  from  prik^tioul  «x- 
perieiiue  the  powers  of  endurance  of  h 
child  of  five  or  six  year^  old,  picture  tlie 
work  which  these  little  on*s  go  through. 
Fii-St,  before  a  perfornifvnnii,  thprc  in  tlio 
practising  itud  the  rohcftrsuls.  Sinor  thn 
London  School  Hnnrd  Imx  nxftrlod  itsi'.lf 
to  keep  up  the  xchaol  nttundanci!*  of  thfi 
children  t-ngngitd  in  thin  work,  ntliiiiniila 
hiivi:,  lit  miy  mte  in  one  thi^tre,  boeo 
lii;Bd  in  tht?  iKiurallowed  for  dinner.  The 
phyNiciii!  iitFttft  of  n-hwirBing  is  liardly  u 
auJjHtiliitv  Eiir  tliiLt  of  eating  ;  no  wotider 
thttt  tlip  children  are  spoken  of  by  those 
who  try  tu  teach  them  as  good  fornothing 
froiii  fitt.i;{iie.  At  nearly  all  the  principal 
pantomimes  there  are  afternoon aa  well  it^ 
eveidu;;  performances,  if  not  every  dny, 
generally  twice  a  week.  Kiglit  perform- 
ances ill  six  days  are  by  no  meiins  infre- 
quent, and  il  must  be  rememlierod  that. 
the  evening  performnnees  are  not  con- 
cluded untila  very  late  hour.  TheFautory 
Acts  protect  the  health  of  the  (■hiidreii, 
to  whom  they  apply,  by  absolutely  pro- 
hibiting their  employment  during  the 
night ;  but  luihy  cliildrcn  have  no  similiLr 
protection  from  employment  in  theiitres. 
The  conditioiiN  of  stage  employment  itre 
in  many  respecta  v(rry  injurious  to  hmilth. 
The  pxeessivi^  variationB  of  temperature 
from  the  over-heiit«d  'fliea'  to  the 
draughty  'wings'  and  uttigf.;  are  very 
provocative  of  i^cnighs,  colds,  and  chest 
comuluints  among  the  children.  The 
teouherB  of  the  ehildren  speak  of  their 
'endless  oolds  and  coughs,'  Many  in- 
stances of  the  cruel  effects  of  the  em- 
ployment of  sttige  children  can  l>e  given. 
One  child  who  began  her  utago  life  at 
four  years  old,  aft*r  a  series  of  illnesses 
brought  on  by  colds  and  general  debility, 
lias  quite  broken  down  phyxiiailly.  An- 
other child  is  dying  of  overwork  at  twelve 
years  old,  and  her  condition  is  due  to  the 
too  great  physical  Ktmin  of  her  profes- 
sion as  a  stage  dnnecr.  This  little  girl 
bitd  bet'u  (Ji^prtitd  by  the  Ttoinan  ™\\i>  \i5iA 
lived  on  tlie  child's  wages  as  kiu{;  s.&  ^ibn 


was  able  to  earn  (hem.  ^Vhen  she  hrob 
down  in  health,  th^  woman  Hec^aniped,  il»> 
daring  she  was  not,  "Sshr  had  hithertopi*- 
fcsaei:!  to  tin,  thn  diild'n  moclier.  Childra 
returning  to  their  homcjt  in  Ijondon  oAff 
their  pcrformanct?  in  thn  Crystal  I'alaM 
[lautoniinin  can  seldom  r«iLcb  thrrir  dna- 
nation  till  nrarly  twelve  o'clock  at  nighc- 
To  appreciate  what  this  tnaana,  raum 
are  requested  to  follow  iit  detail  tk 
return  journey  of  one  ot  tfaeue  ebil- 
dren,  a  little  mite  looking  as  young  u 
five,  but  probably  two  or  three  jeta 
ohier.  This  child,  a  pretty  attnclive 
little  thing  wit-h  curly  hiaek  hair,  was  w 
frightfolly  worn  out  thatubnoould  hardly 
kettp  awake  in  th«  train  for  two  minvwu 
togethrr ;  xhti  wax  quit«  alone,  and  IaI 
no  one  either  to  ninet  her  or  to  take  can 
of  her  on  the  journey  ;  it  irns  nececary 
for  her  to  clmiige  traina  twico  on  W 
way  home,  and  thcd  she  had  n  walk  of 
thretf-quaiM^rs  of  a  mile  Uimugh  Iq« 
streets  between  eleven  and  twtilvt^  a'eioA 
at  nijfhl,  loherhom^  This  walk  tlinwjiK 
the  streets  alone  frighleDed  her  ;  but  ^ 
was  too  tired  to  run. 

The  physical  resulis  of  such  H'oric  m 
this  Ijear  directly  in  its  oducatioiiaJ  n- 
sultfl  ;  how  can  any  mental  work  be  suc- 
cessfully performed  by  childreu  no  phy- 
sically overstrained  1  The  clasaes  nam 
whom  the  audience  of  theatres  are  drawn 
demand  afternoon  performancea  for  their 
own  children,  bocau«n  fatigun,  exdl*- 
ment,  and  late  houn  form  a  compound 
ii^jurioua  to  children.  If  fatiffui^  «xdt»- 
nient,  and  late  hours  arc  baa  enm  otue 
in  a  way  for  the  children  in  tho  Rtalk 
and  boxes,  are  tlii-y  not  tfnfold  more 
injurious  to  the  children  on  tite  sbtge, 
peated  as  they  are,  ni^ht  after  ni^ht,  ft 
months  and  sometiiuea  (or  y«ttn 
tinuously  ) 

It  is  a  very  common  miatakfl  to 
pose  thai  the  children  ou  the  sta^ 
taken  from  the  poorest  and  moat  iltttj- 
tut«  homes.  Children  who  are  emad- 
ated  from  disease  and  senii- starvation 
would  never  be  selected  by  iheatrirai 
managei's.  who  naturally  wi«h  to  Rnlify 
the  public  by  the  exhibition  of  pratty  an^ 
attractive  children.  Very  seldom  indeed 
are  the  theatre  cliildren  drawn  from  bo«neii 
of  extreme  poverty.  More  frequently 
than  not,  they  arv  the  children  of  di*- 
^\uV:i  Wl  <iW««v  workmen,  who  couU 
\  vfts'^-j     e.4Tft    tmwi^  Xo  uaMtlKoi    Uwir 


Tntlirii  ill  poinfnrt,  Imt  pmfcr  two  or 
tlirf"?  iiIT-fliiyH  in  I'Virry  wepk,  psp«r:in,l!y  if 
tliii  cniist'c^iieiit  ddiiiit  in  llie  donicxtic: 
exL'lierjuer  l-iih  lit-  miule  goinl  Ity  tlict  uliil- 
druii's  eamitiKK.  Pitrciil-s  of  tliin  kind 
care  Utile  (or  Uieir  ohiMrcii  exi'L-pt  tlia 
money  ttjey  fii-t  from  them.  Tlmt  tlie 
tbe&trecliiliireiiai'e  not  fmlf-atarved  waifs 
aud  strays,  who,  if  not  In  tlie  tlieatre, 
would  bo  in  the  gutter,  is  i;apal>l6  of  proof 
to  Any  one  who  will  take  the  trouijle  to 
watch  the  children  n*  tbey  leave  the  the- 
fttre,  TliBy  very  frequently  go  home  in 
omnihuspa,  nnd  Honietimes  two  or  three 
dull  together  to  tiike  n  cab.  These  are 
not  the  habits  of  extreme  destitutiuu. 
Thf!  ciiildren  really  selected  for  this  work 
«ir«  the  hmitthic'st  and  most  intt'lligi-nt  »f 
those  wImsH  parents  ure  u-illing  to  suhjpct 
tliPin  U>  the  well-known  diuigers  and  evils 
ot  Kucb  a  life.  Tilt-  children  are  there- 
fore the  liest  of  this  class,  so  far  as  regardii 
jihyaical  and  mental  attainuienta  ;  and 
tiiia  good  material  ia  wasted  by  pi-einature 
toil  and  want  of  education.  It  must  also 
1>e  borne  in  mind  that  these  children  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases  are  not  being 
triiiuod  for  what  will  hereafter  become 
their  profession.  After  the  af;;eof  childish 
prettiness  is  post,  there  is  no  demand  on 
the  stage  sufhciont  to  take  off  the  large 
supply  of  these  children.  They  are  obligod, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  to  leave  the 
stage  bocnUHo  there  is  no  further  demand 
for^thftm  ;  but  the  e.tcitemont  and  glitter 
of  thuir  strtgn  life  too  often  unfits  them 
for  the  daily  routine  pf  the  ordinary  em. 
ployments  within  their  reach,  It  may  l>e 
aekeil  why  the  School  Boards  have  not 
dealt  i;fli<:i<!ntiy  with  these  children.  In 
tlw  first  pUo<',  the  Education  Art  only 
ffnpownrs  Stdiool  Itoanis  to  protect  idiil- 
dntn  who  are  within  the  school  age,  whicli 
t'ominiMici's  at  five  ;  and  a  vnry  large  iiuiii- 
Ikt  of  skige  aud  other  performing  children 
begia  tlit-ir  jiroffssioiial  eari*r  at  four, 
•ind  even  earlier.  S^oondly,  there  are 
many  loopholes  in  tlio  Education  Act, 
through  w  Inch  those  who  profit  by  the 
employment  of  children  can  evade  its 
provisions.  If  a  child  keeps  a  certain 
number  of  school  alteadaiices  she  is  held 
to  be  receiviug  an  efKcient  education, 
even  if  &he  is  too  tireil  to  attend  to  her 
lessons ;  or  parents  can  remove  their 
childnni  from  public  elementary  schools 
to  private  schools,  where  attenilance  need 
be  only  nominal  and  in  wbicli  very  oticn 


the  Ho-ealled    'education'  is  a  oompleto 

farce.  Tn  the  thini  place,  the  most  effi- 
eiont  means  of  jirot«cting  tJie  children, 
vin.,  by  prosecuting  their  employers,  ia 
oije  which  most  School  Boanls  have  bei«n 
very  reluctant  to  use.  School  Boards,  lik« 
other  elected  bodies,  depend  on  the  good- 
will of  their  constituents  ;  if  the  prose- 
cutions under  the  Factory  Acts  could 
only  have  been  undertaken  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  members  of  Parliament  for 
the  district  in  which  tiio  offence  had  taken 
place,  the  Acts  would  not  have  proved  so 
efficient  as  has  actually  lieen  the  case. 
The  power  of  pn.isegution  for  bre/iches  of 
the  Education  Act  should  either  be  ex- 
tended to  the  genenit  public,  or  should 
be  vested  in  independent  oiliaiala  corre- 
sponding to  factory  inspectors,  whose  ap- 
pointtnents  are  not  subjected  every  thn-e 
years  to  the  exigencieii  of  a  popular  elec- 
tion. 

In  the  United  States  Uie  law  pro- 
hibits the  employment  of  any  child  under 
sixteen  In  any  kind  of  public  perfonuance; 
but  a  special  licence  enabling  a  particular 
child  to  perform  for  a  certain  limited 
time  is  issued  upon  application,  if  the 
health  and  general  condition  of  the  child 
can  be  proved  not  to  be  endangered  by 
the  exemption.  A  law  to  a  similar  effect 
is  under  the  consideration  of  the  Trench 
Chamber.  The  moral,  physical,  and  edu- 
cational results  of  our  own  factory  legia- 
latiOD,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  children, 
have  been  so  sat.isfadory  that  it  may  be 
hoped  that  similar  protection  will  ore 
long  be  eitendcd  to  children  employed 
ill  theatres  and  other  public  places  of 
amusi'inent. 

Standards. — By  this  term  is  meant, 
primarily,  the  Standards  of  Examination 
hiid  down  in  the  Codes  of  the  Education 
Departments  for  England  and  Waleii  aofl 
for  Scotland,  according  to  which  thetio- 
veninient  in!.|)ectorsare  to  test  each  school 
year's  work  of  childi-en  of  seven  years  of 
age  ivnd  upwards  in  public  elenifntnry 
schools,  with  a  view  to  the  award  of  that 
ptjrtion  of  the  Government  grant  which  is 
paid  on  '  results.'  Each  '  standard '  (of 
which  there  are  seven)  consists  of  a  por- 
tion (one-smenth  iji  fact)  of  fiauh  of  tlie 
Hubjects  taught — reading,  writbig,  arith- 
metic, Englwh,  geography,  ic— and  tlie 
inspector  is  rei^uired  ttt  tt«v^^*  wvwwi\v>si.- 
tion  4Ufal\o(\B  "fdtKvn  tVe  it«v\its'  <A  \X'>^.  ^sa- 
ticuUr  portion  «*.?,\^veA  ioT  ^iwA  vV^vA^-f 
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0>r  for  n  lownr  ittnn(]ar<I).  It  is  obvious 
from  this  thut  thn  Bluiidftrda  do  not  lay 
dciwii  counti'M  of  i'lstrurtivn,  but  ai'e,  on 
Ui<!  tnev  ai  th«iii,  lut-ruly  ^des  to  the  in- 
Bjieulurt  in  th»  diMiiikiid  tliey  Are  to  raftfao 
on  Iho  sclioIuM,  ywir  by  year,  at  thu  «nnunl 
t.r'imiiuUmTt,  with  a  view  to  thn  nward  of 
(lovernmeiit  ^Tnnts  to  thp  Ki^huol- tii;in«gi!rt 
according  to  tho  groaljir  or  Iraui  di'ijriw  uf 
proficjpney shown  bythiini'lioliirt  titrictly, 
then,  thf-y  should  only  »itvi;  to  prrawirilie 
the  minimum  ymr'tfi  work  of  t«icli  suliolar 
for  which  iin  annual  grant  will  1)6  paid  to 
tho  lu^htxil.  But  ttxiH-rii^uce  lias  shown 
thnt  it  is  practically  impossible  to  parcel 
out  a  subject  into  several  sections  for  the 
purpose  of  annual  examinations  withtrtit 
the  seqaenoe  so  laid  down  bt^coniing  nlno 
a  Mquwoe  for  pui^sos  of  instruction. 
Hence  it  has  come  to  pass  thn.t,  nlmoet 
universally  in  England,  the  stanilarda  of 
OXnniination  have  lieconjR  success ivc  pai^ 
of  tlip.  annual  course  of  instruction,  and 
the  scholjira  of  thesoliools  are  arninged  in 
clasxRS  accordiiij^  to  th"  particular  standard 
of  tho  Codo  in  which  they  are  preparing 
to  lie  Hxaniinwl  in  a  given  year.  Accord* 
ingly  the  word  'standards'  in  public  ele- 
mentary schools  has  set  up  a  secondary 
mi^ntng,  which  is  synonymous  with 'olaas' 
in  other  schoiils.  Tlio  scholar*  doing 
tho  work  of  Standard  III.  in  the  Code 
tin^  groupiKl  and  known  as  Standard  II  J., 
and  MO  on.  The  drawbacks  And  evils 
inseparable  from  this  state  of  thinjrs,  due 
cliiefly  to  the  double  object  for  which  the 
standards  were  drawn  up,  viz,  testing  re- 
sult* and  payinj*  for  results,  have  been 
subjects  of  much  discussion  among  educa- 
tionists for  some  time  past.  (Scit  Patmbnt 
MTRnstatn.)  The  point  to  Ixi  noticed  here 
ist  that  in  no  other  country  '  except  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  (and  Trchind,  where 
'rPKults'  fiva'aro  paid  upon  cjiamination) 
dues  such  a  Bysteni  obtain.  The  connM.-s 
of  inrtraction  drawn  up  by  governnients 
<ir  Ntntcs  or  cities  in  Europe  or  the  United 
States,  or  in  the  Colonies  of  North  America 
and  Australia,  am  made  with  tlie  single 
aim  of  ilirectiii)^  IIih  teaching  staff  of  the 
■uhooli  txiwarda  the  btst  methods  of  in- 
struction, and  t)i«  beat  se<]uences  for  pro- 
iM'ntntion  of  a  subject,  year  by  year,  to' 
thi;  Kchiilar't  mind,  which  the  practical  ex- 

'  The  Amtrilinn  provini'B  nl  Viirliiri*  i»  thii  »iillt»ry 
vsirplion  ouiiiiln  liie  Rrlllili  ItlM.  Hul  it  it  uiid 
that  the  cdiicaiionnl  ainhoriliw  rtwro  itpunnlw  vte 

trilaot  'pDvincnt  by  mult*,'  luiil  art  BwVni{.V>  w- 

vurte  tbeif  policy. 


pitrinncn  at  Che  eominnnd    of   the' 
autlioritim   can   dcviai'.      In    rnany 
tliflse  authorities  ootit^^nl  Ihinnaolvtu  Bill 
siiilply  sugifesting  coursett  t>t  study,  «ili- 
out  any  intention  of  reatrictinit  the  ac 
thoda  of  teaching,  provided  Ibnt  tlicr  *n 
sound,  which  the  individual  teoiclicr  mu 
adopt,  or  the  sequence  in  wtitch  the  [ani 
of  a  subject  are  prenentod  to  the  sdutUc 
provided  they  am  rational.  «nd  tevl  t» 
produoo  thn  dcaiml  rducntional  end.     At- 
ei>rdingly,  it  iK  extntniidy  diflicult,  and  ii 
many  ciwkw  iiiipoisililo,  t^i  institute  w} 
comnariaon  Iwtwcau  Uie  titandards  d  tk 
English  Cede  and  the  courwH  of  initrit 
tion  of  other  communities.      This  difficnkf 
i»  increased  by  tlie  fact  that  th«  EngU 
staudacda  do  not  commence  until  pArmnl 
on  the  examiuation-reHutt  of  tha  utditv 
dual  child  commenceB,  i.e.  aX 
of  age.    But  a  child  ntny  be  in  an  i 
school  for  fmtr  years,  and  tnutl,  by  i 
be  there  for  tum  years  previous  to  tfati,! 
yet  there  are  no  standarrls  biid  down  I 
infants'  schools.     Tlie  Code  leaves  evMT 
such  school  in  tlie  land  absolutely  frvc  w 
lulopt  any  course  of  instractinn,  providni 
it  leads   to  prefuiring    tlie   children  fc« 
Standard  I.  at  seven  years  of  age.     Brt 
all  other  communities,  iu   laying  down  S 
course  of   instruction,  begin  at  the  6nl 
year  of  school-life — five  or  rx  yeara  (I 
age  most  fraquBnliy — and  carry  it  throuik 
froinbeginniniftoeud.    Conaoquenily,  tM 
first  year's  course  (or  slandiud)  on  H^ 
Contine]it  or  the  United  States,  Ac,  Aaa 
not  in  any  way  correspond  to  Standatd  I. 
in  an   English  or  Scotch   achooL     Tl* 
complete  course  of  study  put  forward  i| 
lSi8  for  the  schools  of  tho  city  of  ' 
Mivssachn setts,  ix  given  Ix^tow,  for  tlie  | 
pose  of  instituting  a  nomparisoa  o( 
educational    intr««iit.      Etut   it    mugt 
borne  in  mind  that  two  vt-ars  of  ach 
life  may,  and  probably  will,  lutve 
the  year's  course  given  Iwlow,  which  i 
responds  (as  nearly  as  possible)  to 
dard  I.     Full  provision  b  made  ia      _ 
Boston  Course  of  Study  for  a  gradnau' 
course  of  instruction  during  these  earii' 
years,  but  this  haa  been  omitted,  in  ordv 
that  no  confusion  may  ariae.     Tb»  Slal* 
of  Mnssachusetta  is  the  forenkost  of  iV 
American  States  tn  ltd  educational 
and,  of  tli«  cities  ia  that  StAtn,  Rodnuj 
pre-eminent  in  its  coucenk  for  tltn  in 
,V<A,\ui  caUMte  of  its  youtJiful  populab 
V  «o  V^mX  iX,  ivialt.Ts  \nv(«^initMi  \u  the  cur 
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im  of  it*  so-cftlled  Orammar  Si'hoola 
(OiTWipoii<liiig  to  the  higher  cl(lsa(^s  of 
iir  EU'inpntary  SobooU)  for  two  years 
n/ond  what  in  Euglnnd  is  implied  l>y 
tnniJiird  VIT.  In  ivlntjon  to  this  it 
lould  In!  reiin-niht'recl  thnt  all  oliiffipa  of 
ftoirty  usp  the  Public  Sohools  of  Americn. 
Standitrd*. — Code  for  Engliind  nitd 
P'ales.  ^fliool  life  iiiuy  coiumcnec  lit 
iree  years  of  age,  atnl  imist  Rommenc-e  at 
r«.  Up  to  seven  years  of  age  a  cliild 
nuAins  in  the  Infants'  iiicliool,  Couse- 
urtitty,  there  are  usually  ^iir  claaaea  in 
n  Infnnta'  School  below  Stftndai-d  I. 
BiildrcD  of  seven  yenrs  of  age  must  be 
Ks«nt«d  in  Stnndnnl  L 

Slandiird  I.  {seven   yenrs  of   ngo), — 

'ing. — To  reiid  ii  short  piirngraph  from 

boob,  not  confitn-d  to  words  of  one  syl- 

,l)Ie.     Wriliiiy. — Copy  in  umnuscript  rlm- 

■ters  a  line  of   print,  and  write  fri)ni 

ictation  not  more  than  ten  ensy  words 

innieQcing  with  capital  letters.     Copy- 

iks   (lurge  or  half-text    hand)   Ui  be 

,own.     Arit/ntifl.ic. — Notation  and   nu- 

oration  iip  to  1,000.     Simple  addition 

d  nibtJTMTtion  of  numbers  of  not  more 

inn  tliree  figures.     In  addition  not  more 

five  lines  to  lie  given.    The  inultipU- 

■tion  table  to  6  timos  12,     Eitylish.— To 

ipnit  twenty  lines  of  simple  verse,    C^o- 

2/. — To  pxpkin  a  pUii  of  the  school 

jind  playground.    The  four  cardinnl  points. 

file  Dieaiiing  nnd  uso  of  a  map. 

I       Staiulard  II.  (eight  years  of  age), — 

Tn  read  a  abort  jmnigraph  friim  an  ele- 

pentaiy  reading-bdok.    Writing.^ A.  pas- 

tge  of  not  niuiv  than  six  lines  from  the 
me  readinf{.ln;>«k,  slowly  read  once,  nnd 
dictated  word  by  word.  Copy-l>ooks 
ud  half-tesit  hand)  to  be  shown. 
'. — -Notation  and  nuineratioTi  to 
.00)000.  The  four  simple  rules  lo  sliart 
iidnn.  The  multiplication  table  and 
pence  table  to  12a.  Englinh. — To  re- 
ttmt  forty  lines  of  poetry  and  to  know 
Qidr  tnenning.  To  point  out  nouns  and 
n-b*.  (ii-offraphy. — The  size  and  shape 
I  Uie  world.  Gengraphical  terms  simply 
■plained  nnd  illiiGtratxxl  by  referenco  to 
i«  nap  of  England.  Physical  geography 
f  hills  aiid  river:!. 

Standard  III.  (nine  years  of  age). — 
\eading.~-'Xo  mad  a  passage  from  a  more 
dvaoced  tvadiiig-book,  or  from  stories 
row  En|;lisli  hiaf<>ry.  Writing. — Siic  lines 
roBi  one  of  the  rending- liooks  of  lh« 
Undard,  ft)ov}y  trmd  once,  and  then  dic- 


tat«d.  Copy-books  (capitals  and  fiKuroi, 
large  and  small  hand)  to  be  sliowit. 
Ari/liviftie. — The  former  rules  with  long 
divixion.  Addition  and  subtraction  of 
money.  SnffHuh.—To  recit«  with  intel- 
ligence and  expression  sixty  lines  of  poetry, 
and  to  know  their  meaning.  To  point 
out  nouns,  verbs,  adjectives,  and  personal 
prcmouiis,  and  to  form  simple  sentence* 
containing  them.  0<iyrap/iy,—j'\iyswal 
and  political  geography  of  England,  with 
special  knowledge  of  tlie  district  in  wliich 
the  school  is  situated. 

tilandnrd  IV.  (ten  years  of  age), — 
Rfuding. — To  re-ad  a  few  lines  from  a 
reading-lxKik  or  history  of  England,  irw*- 
tfj^.^Eiglit  lines  of  poetry  or  prose, 
slowly  rend  once  and  then  dictated.  Cojiy- 
books  to  be  shown,  Arithmi-.tiii. — Com- 
pound rules  (money)  and  reduction  of  com- 
nion  weights  and  meaaures.  Englinh. — 
To  refit*  eighty  bnes  of  poetry,  and  to 
explain  the  words  and  allusions.  To  parse 
easy  sentences,  and  to  show  by  examples 
the  use  of  each  of  th«  parts  of  speech. 
Ofography. — Physical  and  political  geo- 
graphy of  the  British  Isles  and  of  British 
North  America  and  Austrulia,  with  know- 
ledge of  their  productions. 

Standard  V.  (eleven  years  of  age). — 
Rf./rding, — To  read  a  passage  from  eomo 
standard  author,  or  from  a  history  of 
England.  Writiiuj. — Writing  from  n\v- 
mory  the  substance  of  a  sliort  story  read 
out  twice ;  spelling,  handwriting,  and 
correct  expression  to  be  consirieretl.  Copy- 
books to  be  shown,  yi  ri(/i wicftV.^PrNCtice, 
bills  of  parcels,  and  single  rule  of  three 
by  the  method  of  unity.  Addition  and 
subtraction  of  proper  fractions,  with  de- 
nominators not  e.tc*eding  ten.  Ettglith. — 
To  recite  one  hundred  lines  from  some 
stajidard  poet,  and  to  explain  the  words 
and  allusions.  To  parse  and  analyse 
simple  sentences,  and  to  know  the  metliod 
of  forming  English  nouns,  adjectives,  and 
verbs  from  each  other.  Orography. — 
Goography  of  Europe,  physical  and  poli- 
lical.  Latitude  and  longitude.  Day  and 
night.     The  seasons. 

.Vlnndard  VI.  (twelve  years  of  age). — 
Hrndiru/.^-To  read  a  passage  from  one  of 
Shukeepoarc's  historieal  plays,  or  from 
some  other  standard  author,  or  from  a 
history  of  England.  Writing. — A  sljort 
theme  or  letter  on  an  ims-j  wiV^-eiA.-,  s,y^- 
ing,  hancV-smting,  a.\\i  «ffI\'^oB^^Ats&  \«\»6 
considered.      0«CT->»cVa  Vo  >*    *»*»■»■ 


Arithmttie. — Fmrtiona,  volgar  ami  deci- 
laal ;  atui[>l«  i>ra[M)rtioii  unil  aiiuple  In- 
Ureat  S?ig!itk. — To  recite  150  Udm 
from  .Sliftkospeare  or  Stilton,  or  some  a^«r 
stnndnrd  author,  and  to  fxplnin  the  vords 
nnd  allDKionx.  To  pnrse  nnd  jumIvsi;  a 
■hort  complex  lentetioe,  nnd  to  know  th« 
meaning  und  ubi'  of  lAtin  prefixes  in  tJie 
fnnnntinn  of  English  wonls.  Grm/raphy. — 
iieognphy  of  the  worl<l  geneniUy,  aud 
flsp^all^  of  the  British  Culoniea  and  de- 
pendencies. Iiit«ruhaiige  of  producUooa. 
CireuniBtATicea  wliicli  det«nuine  climate. 

Standard  VII.  (thirl^en  years  of  age). 
— Reading.— To  rc-nd  a  pasaage  from  Shake- 
speare or  Milton,  or  from  some  staodard 
author,  or  &om  a  history  of  England. 
Writing. — A  theme  or  letter  ;  cotnpoiti- 
tion,  spelling,  and  handwriting  to  be  con- 
Mideni(l.  Note-books  and  exercise- books 
to  be  sliown.  Ariihmetxc. — Compound 
proportion,  averages,  and  percentages. 
Engllnh. — To  recite  1 50  lines  from  Sluvke- 
apeare  or  Milton,  or  some  other  sbimUird 
author,  and  to  explain  the  words  and 
allusioDS.  To  analyse  sentences,  aiid  to 
knowprefiyea  and  terminations  generally. 
Qfograjihy. — The  ocesji.  Currents  and 
tides.  Geneml  armngemeDt  of  the  plane- 
tary system.     Thp  phases  of  the  moon. 

The  nBB  named  la  connoctioo  with 
each  stimdurf)  denotes  the  age  at  vhich 
tlmt  standard  should  be  passed  by  the 
averugu  soholarwho  passed  in  Standard  I. 
itt  seven  yoiirs  of  nge.  Aa  a  matter  of 
(act,  owing  to  past  neglfiet,  indiilerence, 
mignition,  and  tlie  ineffeotive  operation  of 
the  law  of  cotDpalsory  hl'IiooI  attmidance 
over  large  areas  of  the  country,  clii]dr«n 
of  much  older  years  are  to  be  found  in 
each  standard,  and  the  average  age  at 
which  a  standard  is  passed  woald  be  found 
in  most  places  to  be  one  year,  and  in  some 
to  be  nearly  two  years,  greater  than  the  ages 
n»ined.  Aa  time  goc?  on,  and  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law  liecomcs  moro  certain  and 
effective,  this  diflerence  lietwce-n  what  is 
and  what  should  be  the  average  age  of  the 
acbdinra  in  a  given  standard  may  be  ex- 
pected to  diininiiih. 

In  connection  with  the  work  in  the 
stiuidarda  tlie  Code  reipiires  reading  with 
itit^lli^nce  in  all  the  stjLtidrmU,  and  iii- 
creiLawl  ibieney  and  expression  in  succes- 
aive  yrars-  Two  neta  of  rending -books 
must  be  provided  in  Standards  I.  and  II., 
ititi  throOt  one  of  wtiich  s1)oa\d  Tft\u.\ie  Ui 


the  second.    In  tlie  extttntnntioa  in  i 
metic  ch«  iniiprctor  nuty  examine  i 
in  any  Bbuidnrd  lower  tJian  that  in  ' 
thoy  ure  pres«^nt«d. 

English,  gpography,rlMncnt<a7i 
or  niKalework  (Kir!*),  ore    class  mb^ 
((M  under  CVinK),  but  no  mom  tlun 
cmi  lie  taken,  tJi«  firat  of  which  moat  I 
EngUab.  Theseoond  subject,  whM«taka.' 
ia  ahoost  uoivefaitlly  geottmjpliy  in 
sclioola  and  needlework  ia  QtrLi'  i 
There  is  a  schedule  for  the  ueecUeworfc  i 
quired  in  each  stAnd«rd. 

Drawing  may  I>e  taught  Quder  the  i» 
gutntions  of  the  Sciitnoo  and  Art  DepHi 
meat.     Ringing  may  also  be  tAu^t. 

There  is  still  »  further  schedule,  m. 
tli«t  of  '  SpeciSo  Subiucto,'  luiy  two  (bit 
not  more)  of  which  may  b«  takes  \j 
$ch<^an  who  are  presented  in  Standna 
v.,  Vi.,  or  VII.  Each  subject  \»  diriU 
into  three  stages,  and  the  examinatin  ii 
limited  each  year  to  tlieae  aucccaow 
stages.  The  specific  sabjecta  are :  algebn, 
Euclid  and  tnonsumtion.  tne«tuuiicx,  Lalii, 
B'rcnch,  animal  physjology,  botany,  fdlt- 
ciptea  of  ogrici^ture,  jSysics,  doniwlir 
economy  ^irU). 

City  o/Boktm  (ifaMoMtUE-iM),  Covia 
of  Study  (187t<).— Cfa«  •«  Primari 
Schnol  correspondmg  to  Stftnd&nl  I.,  fint 
part.- — Reading  and  Spelling. — -R«*i|iag 
from  a  Reailer  of  a  pn>]>or  grade.  S«p- 
plemeutary  reading,  Spelling,  by  sound 
or  by  letter,  words  from  the  reading  k*> 
sons  and  other  familiar  words.  Writing.-- 
Capitals  and  smaU  letters;  nhort  caqr 
words ;  namea  of  pleasing  fADiiIi>r  oli- 
jects  ;  pupil's  name.  Arithmetie.^-'Sxm- 
bers  from  1  to  20 :  (1)  combinations  of  10 
with  numbers  smuiler  than  10;  (2)  Mill- 
ing, subtracting,  multiplying, and  diridin^ 
with  n-snits  in  Ggures;  (Sj  relatwu  n 
numliers  fmm  1  to  30;  (4)  itoinaa  ntuv- 
mla  to  XX  ;  (5)  metro  and  decimstn 
Langutigi  ami  oral  inttruction. — Oral  kf- 
sons.  Purposie,  U>  accustom  pupils  to  n- 
press  what  tbey  know  in  wntcnces.  ^li- 
terial :  reading- lewona,  pictures,  ) 
and  aninittls,  or  whatever  tho  tottem: 
tlie  teacher  may  BUggesL  Simna  00B*»- 
national  studies  of  familiar  ^iuits,  ut 
mala,  and  things,  to  distinj^tsk  fans. 
colour,  and  promineot  qualities,  introdn^ 
ing  freely  comparisons  betwiitn  like  ui 
unlike,  and  studying  less  familiar  pIsA 
«>mu\«,\£.,  «.nd  things.     Witli  numbcr-lsr 


Knglisb  bistory,  for  each  standard  i^>o'i'iv'\w«tt^-i«'»A>  opaxv,  gWisiiB.^  ojurt. 
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biiiheL    Simple  poetry  ri?cit*^d  (through- 
out llie  courtp). 

CloM  in  I'ritiuirt/  School  conv-sponding 
to  StaiiHaitl  1.,  sccoiiH  part,  nin)  Stnntinnl 
1I„  first  ^rt-^liriuliiu/.^At,  bfrfrn'o. 
Sjirllitiff. — As  before,  writ)j-n  ami  oml. 
Writing. — Letterc,wor(tii,anilBli<)rtsiii]{)tn 
KcnUnc's :  tiic  projM^r  uhi  o(  cnpitala. 
Romnn  niinifrnls.  Arii/imftie. — NuiiilHrra 
from  1  to  100:  (1)  wmbiiintiotia  of  l*iia, 
nn<l  of  tBtis  with  snuiUar  uutiibera ;  (2)  fuld- 
in|L[,  HubtnL<'tiiJ)(,  luultiplyiiig,  sjid  dividing 
nuiiibera  from  1  to  50,  with  results  in 
fixtures;  (3)  relations  of  numbers  from  I 
to  60 ;  (4)  Roman  numerals  to  L. ;  (f>) 
squara  and  cubic  decimetre.  Lamjiiagr. 
and  oral  itutruction. — Oral  exercises  as  in 
precwlinK  Iijmoos.  Pupils  to  writi'  tlip 
eci)t<^ncm  inndD  in  their  oral  «xi-rcis(>-s  so 
far  ax  tlicy  am  nlile.  Grouping  of  aiii- 
tnals  by  liabitu,  tniitjs,  and  structure,  aud 
of  objpcU  by  fonn  and  iiualitiea.  Lessons 
in  tiiKo  an<l  dialuiice  by  aiinple  measure- 
iii«nt — iiifh,  foot,  yard, 

Cltun  in  J'riiiiaiy  School  correeponding 
to  Standard  11.,  second  i>n.rt.^Jtrndinff 
ami  ^pvlli'iij/. — As  bcforp.  Writin;/.^ 
IiCtt^rs,  woi-ds,  and  sentpncf*  from  dicta- 
iioQ  and  from  the  bluckbonrd.  8enttinct» 
used  ill  the  language- lessons  to  be  used 
tor  wriling-exenrises.  ArilUnu-tic. — Num- 
bers from  i  to  100:  (i)  adding,  mibtract- 
ing.  multiplying,  and  dividing,  with  results 
in  figures;  {'■!)  n>lationHof  numbers  from 
]  to  100;  (3)  Ilnman  numcruls  to  C. ; 
(&)  Htm  and  dftkalitre,  dekametre.  Lan- 
ffuagu  and  oral  imilriieti/in.— As  before, 
irith  oliiervation  of  tlic  less  obvious  i]uali- 
tics  of  objects,  and  of  tints  aud  shades 
of  colour.  Study  of  atnuige  animals 
from  pieturea,  to  infer  mode  of  life  from 
struotum,  or  Btmcture  from  niode  of  life. 
Kiinple  leafiona  on  weights  and  on  divisions 
of  timei.  Talks  about  the  human  body 
and  hygiene  continued.  Fables,  anecdotes. 
Claig  Vn  I'riiriiri/  &hoi>l,  correspond- 
ing to  Standard  lll.—Iifittiiiff  ntid  .Spell- 
ing.—Ax  l*fore.  Writing. — Words  and 
Muteness.  S^ntence^  USf^l  in  lan^'uagd- 
Icwfinii  !■  ill  fumiKh  mati^rial  for  excrdKUB. 
The  proper  form  of  dating,  addn-saiiig, 
nnd  signinK  a  letter ;  also  thi-  corrpct  nie- 
tliod  of  inl[MTSiTribinjtiincnveIf)p(!.  Arit/i- 
nufic.  -  Numlxtrx  from  1  to  1,000:  (1) 
COmbiuaUon*  of  hundnxlH,  ajid  of  huu- 
drml*  with  iimalliT  numlH-n ;  (2)  adding, 
Kubtnu'ting,  multiplying,  and  dividing 
nninben  froin  I   In  lH,  with  ivsuIIh  in 


litres ;  (3)  relations  of  nunilxTH  from  I 
to  14'1 :  (4)  adding  and  subtrailtn;;,  nmlti- 
plying  and  dividing,  numlwrs  from  111  to 
1,000,  no  multiplier  or  divisor  larger  than 
10  being  usnl ;  {tt)  Ifoman  numerals  to  M.  ; 
((!}  centimetre,  gram,  and  kilogram,  /.an- 
ffuage  and  oral  inatructioii.—^'Work  of 
Standanl  11.  continued.  Complementary 
colours  and  hannODiea  of  colours.  I'lanU 
and  animalH  gathered  into  fumilitia.  V<^- 
table,  animal,  and  mineral  jirodncts  dis- 
tiuguished.  Observation  of  tlin  ijiialities 
and  mechanism  of  things  aa  adapted  to 
their  use. 

CloM  VI.,  the  lowest  in  the  Grammar 
.fi-Jiool,  corresponding  to  StandanI  TV. — 
H'uding  and  Hpittlinff, — As  before,  with 
spelling  from  thn  iwiding  and  other  lessons, 
chiefly  written  exercises.  H'riliiiff. — Two 
books  each  half  yair.  Blank  books  at 
alternate  lessons.  j4ri(Am'.(ie.^(  1 )  Com- 
bination of  thousands,  writing  and  read- 
ing iutegiers ;  (2)  relations  of  tenths,  bun- 
dredtlis,  and  ihoasandtbs  to  units,  writing 
and  reading  decimals  to  tliousnndths ; 
(3)  addition  and  subtraction  of  integers  to 
millions,  of  decimals  to  thousandths,  and 
of  money;  (4)  the  units  of  money,  with 
relations  to  one  another ;  also  of  liijuid  and 
diy  measure.  Langiuujv  and  nral  instrn  e- 
lion. — Oral  and  written  exeroisps  in  the  uso 
of  language  as  the  expression  of  thought. 
Exercises  the  same  in  kind  as  those  of  th« 
Primary  Schools,  adapted  tO  the  cajmdty 
<if  pupils  of  this  class.  Letter- writing. 
Elementary  studies  in  Natural  History. 
Plants,  May  to  November.  AniniaJs,  No- 
vemlMrr  to  May.  Qualities  and  prope-r- 
ties  of  oVijecta.  Talks  about  trades,  ooou- 
pations,  and  articlm  of  commerce.  Pnetiy 
recited.  Geogra]j/iy.^Om,\  lessons,  with 
the  use  of  the  glolw  and  maps  as  soon  na 
the  class  is  prepared  for  them, 

Class  v.,  G'rammar  SrJtoot,  correspond- 
ing to  Standard  V.~Iimdin</  ami  Sfrll- 
ing. — M  before.  Writijij/.— As  before. 
Arithmrtie.~H)  Multiplication  and  divj. 
flion  of  integers,  of  decimals,  and  of  money ; 
(2)  tho  units  of  avoirdupois  weight  and  of 
troy  weight,  with  their  relationa.  Oral 
exercises.  Language  and  oral  in^trve^ 
(iiwt.— Former  subjects  continued.  Talks 
nbout  common  phenomena,  i^tories,  anec- 
dotes. Poetry  recited.  GeotjTajyhy.—OnX 
lessons  continued,  with  appropriate  map- 
drawing. 

Clam    IV.t    Gr«iiniM»T    ScKmA.  «KKt«- 
spending  to  Slan4«ui"V\.—  Rf^vnfJ 


STATH 


Spelling. — A*  before,  ti'ritim/. — Aa  be- 
foro.  Arithmetic. — (1)  FiUTtorti,  measures, 
ftnd  multiples;  (2)  foiuiuoii  fractione; 
(3)  the  uuits  of  loDg.  8((U]ir<>,  and  solid 
measure,  with  their  relations ;  (4)  decimal 
fractions  ronpwcd  and  coniplet^il.  Oral 
exercises.  Laiujiiagf.  aiid  oral  injitrur- 
tion. — Snmd  us  preceding.  Elcnipntary 
Dftturnl  history  coiitinurtl.  Coinincm  mu- 
tnk  and  tnincmlB.  Useful  wmjd*.  Storic* 
from  luytlicilrtgy  and  luic-ient  history. 
Poetry  and  prose  reoit^.  Geoi/rai-hy. — 
Study  of  Uie  earth  as  a  glotie,  t«fei-euoe 
to  form,  parallels,  nieridians,  zones  with 
their  cliaracteristic  winds,  currents,  and 
the  h'fe  of  oian  a^  varied  by  cliinntfi  and 
civilisation.  The  phyaicnl  features  of  the 
six  grand  divisions  litudied  nod  comparer! 
with  mnp-druwing. 

Clatu  III.,  dritmmaT  Schaol,  corre- 
sponiling  to  Standard  VII. — Reading  and 
.Spellim/. — As  before.  ftVifinj/.— As  be- 
fore. ArilJirnetie.— Metric  Bystem-  Per- 
centage, simple  interest  and  discount. 
Oral  exercises,  Language  atid  oml  in- 
gtruction. — As  before,  Orftmraar  begun, 
the  parts  of  Speech.  AnalyBis  of  simple 
sontencea.  Elementary  natural  history 
continued.  Physiology  lieguu.  Stories 
of  life  in  the  Middle  Agf^s,  Poetry  and 
prose  recited.  (iVoTTir/j/ty.— Physical  and 
political  geogmphy  of  the  countri-'g  of  the 
grand  divisions  liej^in,  with  map-drawing. 
HinUiry. — United  States  history  through 
the  Revolution.  Pkyticn. — Outlines  to  be 
tniightus  far  as  practicable  by  the  experi- 
m«itttl  method. 

Provision  is  also  made  in  tlie  course 
of  study  for  drawing  and  sin^ng  through- 
out all  tlie  classes  of  the  Primary  and 
Grammar  Schools. 

Statics.    *'«(■  Phtbics. 

St.  Benedict  Set  Middle  Ages, 
Sciiooia  OF, 

St.  Cyrsji.    S'r  .rANSBViHTs. 

Stratborg.  College  of.    Sre  Rkfor- 

MOTION. 

String  Alphaliet.    Six  Edccatios  op 

THR   BlI-VD. 

stupidity,  Dullnees. — By  Uiesn  terms 
wp  nndcrsljind  an  exceptional  ilc-gree  of 
mental  inHipmrity,  as  showing  itsi-If  more 
csjiecially  in  alownejis  of  perception  and 
utiderxtundiii^.  Stupidity,  always  hard  to 
put  up  with,  is  in  a  peculiar  sense  the 
crux  of  the  teacher.  It  (breetly  fruB- 
tmUs  his  effortJt,  and  theteiote  \\aa  to  V* 
(ought   aj;»inst  ;   yet  it  is  apt  to  ^twi« 


itaelf  th«  raixit  inviritnliln  of  fonc. 
pidity  hiis  to  be  rfi.itiii;;ui»lii-(l  from  mat 
idleuesi  or  indisposition  U>  (;ive  UmBttnt- 
tion  to  a  subject.  We  ai-e  apt  lo  nl 
children  stupi<l  when  ibey  are  tnerelT  p*- 
occapied(jtt>;AiWKST-MiN*uBD\'Eaa).  Api^ 
when  slownMS  of  niDd  is  cleurly  Aowt, 
it  may  be  duo  to  tDon>  than  one  cauvt. 
Thus  it  is  well  L-nmrn  that  a  defect  in  <k 
organs  of  hi>nring  lA  apt  to  inda««  a  <iaS- 
Di<Hs  in  the  unili'mtnnding  of  trbat  is  aaL 
Qeiiuine  stupidity  jxiinttc  to  a  traat  rf 
laental  activity,  whicli  itiay  xfiDw  itivlf,  b 
a  general  fonu,  an  iuertuesx  of  mind,  or,  is 
a  more  special  form,  aa  want  <if  iMctiljiB 
power,  im.s^'i native  j»wer,  and  m>  fortk 
Such  inertness  of  faculty  may  be  toiMtneex- 
t«nt  constitutional, and  due  to  £e«bt«iMMi4 
brain-powor,  in  which  case  it  most  be  |iai 
up  with.  On  thd  other  hand,  it  may  b* 
the  result  of  the  want  of  an  appropriut 
mode  of  mental  stimulation.  lie&oe  a  lot. 
iiig  and  painstaking  tiuteher  has  oft«D  s■^ 
ceeded  in  arousing  to  iioiiHrtliing  tike  ncl>^ 
ous  activity  what  i&eemMj  a  hrwtaleasly  anil 
child.  The  fact  tbatsome  of  the  mortdir 
tinguished  men  were  dewnind  staptd  by 
their  parents,  sc^oolmastem,  and  in  s«H 
cases  their  teachers,  sitould  luakn  ihn  «!■■ 
cator  loth  to  pronounce  any  child  «bo  '» 
not  imijocile.  but  in  possession  of  omal 
mental  faculties,  incorri-;ibly  stupid.  {Stt 
Locke,  ThtfifjhU,  §  123  a»d  foDowinf; 
Miss  Edgpworth,  Pmetitai  Edtieotiom,  l 
140  andfollowing;  Thring,  Thr.  JTUwy 
atid  Pra/Hice  <(f  TestcAiNjr,  pt.  L  ch^  ir. 
cf.  pt.  ii.  chap.  V.) 

Sturm.  Sm  Pcblic  ScBOOts  tad 
Rkpobmatio!*. 

Suicide  of  SchoUi*.    £m  Ovbrpbs- 

OPHE. 

Sunday  SshooL— Thfi  Sunday  Scfaol 
was  the  outcome  of  the  inovrniont  startiJ 
by  Robert  Ralkes  (q^c.)  at  (>louc<«ter  is 
1  iSO.  Aa  soon  as  ItailceH'a  plan  otf  S«ii- 
day  teaching  of  the  youiig  was  made  pab- 
lie  it  attracted  much  atti.-»(ion,  and  is 
17^4  it  wss  adopted  iu  iiearly  nil  lb 
manufacturing  towns  of  Torkahin  ml 
Ijincnshire.  In  1786  it  waa  nctinAUJ 
tliat  2.')0,000  children  were  rtwiviii);  ib- 
struction  in  Sunday  schools  (vidai  Gfidl^ 
man's  ifagasiite  for  1J86,  p,  410).  11* 
scheinp  has  grown  to  such  an  extent  snd 
has  taken  such  deep  root  that  it  no* 
forms  one  of  the  constituent  porta  of  oa 

iaocui.1  system.     It  ts  an  efficient  anuli«; 

\VatW«a«M)t  i&  Y*?'''"-^  Mlac^tion  mi 
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:int  ol  till!  (-li'vutwl  position  wliioh  the 
oolii  owujiy  ill  the-  uuuM!  at  tsluisilion. 
1803  Ui«  Suiidiiy  Suhool  Union,  cJiii-lly 
jHWfd  (if  NoiiL-ouformisU,  was  furmeii, 
aiiii  a  ftw  y^ai's  litUtr  a  similar  ■lOL'ti.'ly  was 
foi-iueij  ill  conueotiou  with  tli^  Cliurch  nf 
Eii^fUud.     It)    Scotland    the    »yateiu    of 
biblicnl  instruction  in    parochial  schools 
pketoliod    hy  John    Knox   ('}-v.),  tind  of 
{iiniily  Oft  tech  is  i  II  g,  h'ltl  nlrpndy  provided 
in  largn  rKuisurn  tor  thn  iidi4)iiiitp  train- 
ing of  the  ygung;   Imt  ns  i-arly   its  liS2 
■nnii.'  ladiiissetupuiiinivll  Krliivil  on  liiiikeri's 
priiii'ipk',  nud   in    171(7  n  Suiidivy  tjchool 
iiocifty  wiis  formed  in  Edinburgh.     The 
iufluefici!  of  thft  R*?v.  Dr.  Cfiiilnici's  grBiitly 
populiirist^d   the  luovt'nieiit  in   HL-titl:ind. 
Accordiiin  to  thu  Intent  retunia  the  num- 
ber of  children  iitteudiu-;  Huiidiiy  ncliook 
in  Scotland  Is  -lO'.aS!*, with  44.591  lejitlieni, 
and  the  iiuiuber  in  England  and  Wales  is 
1.2fl.'>.300,  with  133.475  t«iehers.   Sunday 
•choolfl  are  generally  connected  with  some 
ndigious  coDgrcgation.  although  latterly 
sttenipts  have  been  miulc^  to  establish  them 
on  a  bt^jafier  principle.  The  mtKsion  school 
ixAlKoa  kind  of  Suiiday  st-)iool,  being  gene- 
ivlly  pliinted   jxniong  thi-  tnoru  neglected 
pnrtJonK  of  the  population,  and  %'pry  much 
emm-spoiiding   to   Itngged    Srhoola   (y.i',). 
For  niting  pnr[Mi5es  Parliament  lias  detined 
H  Sunday  school  to  bo  any  si^Iiocj!  used  for 
(riving  religious  pducution  grataitously  to 
cliildri:ii  and  young  persons  on  Sunday, atid 
on  we<<k-dayg   for   the  holding   of  classes 
and  lueetiiigB  in  furtlieranoe  of  Ifie  same 
object  and  without  pi-cuiiiary  pi'Otit  being 
derived  therefrom.      The  ratiuf;  authority 
uiay  exempt  any  building  or  part  of  a 
buihiing  used  exclusively  as  such  Sunday 
school  from  any  rate  for  any  purpose  what- 
ever which  such  authority  has  power  to 
impoee  or  levy  (vide  iSundny  and  Raggiid 
HchnotK  t'i^nption /rom  HaU»  Art,  1869). 

Sweden,  UuivertitieB  of.   AcUnivkr- 

RITI  K», 

8wedeiiboTg;iatUBin  in  relatioii  to 
EdacatioD, — Tlie  doctrines  of  the  New 
Church  or  New  Jcrusiilr.in,  the  community 
Jvundt^l  by  Emanupl  8we<h-iiljorg,  are 
tlBumed  by  iU  iulhi-rcnts  to  throw  much 
B**  UkIiI  on  the  subji't't  of  edui/ation, 
whtrtlH-r  the  word  bci  eniplojiid  in  a  larger 
SKime  for  Uie  education  of  the  will  us  well 
lu  of  tlie  understanding,  or  with  the  morn 
limited  bij^ificatioii  of  a  syiioiiym  for  in- 
structiou.  The«e  doctrines  lay  it  ilowii  lu 
a  tuDd^iBeaUi!  piiaciple  that  man   is  to 


be  educated  tor  heaven  ;  not  in  forgHful- 
noss  of  the  circumstance  that  we  ar^  horn 
in  a  ijatuml  world,  and  that  we  have  a 
body  aa  well  as  a  soul  to  provide  for ; 
but  in  empiiatic  recognition  of  the  fact 
that,  while  '  in  the  person  to  be  educated 
there  is  a  portion  of  his  being  on  Che 
level  of  nature,'  there  is  'another  higher 
portion  of  his  being  on  a  level  of  heaven, 
andthatboth  these  portions  in  man  require 
tlu!  utmost  care  and  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  educator.  This  snmo  fundamcnt-al 
principle  also  implies  that,  as  the  spirit  is 
superior  to  the  hndy,  and  as  a  man's  spirit 
will  Inst  to  eternity,  while  his  body  enjoys 
Oidy  a  limited  period  of  existence  in  this 
world,  the  care  of  a  man's  immortal  spirit 
must  be  of  a  pai'auioitnt  importance  to 
the  educator;  that  In  a  New  Church 
system  of  education,  therefore,  the  de- 
mands of  a  life  iu  heaven  overbalance  tlie 
demands  of  a  life  in  this  world.  And 
from  this  it  follows  that  practically  in  a 
Nuw  Church  school  there  will  be  the  most 
thorough  instruction  given  in  all  those 
points  which  are  taught  in  the  dontnnea 
of  the  New  Church,  namely,  the  heavenly 
doctrines  of  the  New  Jeru»iilem,  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  New  Church  as  exemplilied 
in  the  doctrine  of  degrees,  the  science  of 
corresjiondeuces,  and  the  spiritual  sense 
of  the  Divine  Word.  These  subjects  con- 
stitute the  centre  and  nucleus  of  a  New 
Church  system  of  education ;  and  the 
various  Eubjeota  of  the  natural  sciences, 
of  hiatory  and  pliilology,  are  treated  in 
it  as  subservient  bniDche^  of  knowledge, 
and  as  simply  confirmatory  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  New  Church.' 

Man's  mind  at  liis  birth  is  a  Uibula 
rasa,  an  unwritten  page,  on  which  every- 
thing may  be  inscribed ;  and  man  i«, 
therefore,  in  a  great  measure  the  creature 
of  his  educjition.  The  New  Church  thus 
denies,  with  Locke,  the  existence  of  innat« 
ideas  in  man  ;  holding  that  all  informa- 
tion, whether  on  natural  or  spiritual  sub- 
jects, has  to  be  conveyed  to  liim  through 
the  medium  of  the  senses.  '  According  to 
the  Now  Church,  also,  man  nowadays  is 
born  without  a  eonscienco,  which  is  in  a 
great  mciLsure  found  through  the  agency 
of  education.'  The  New  Church,  how- 
ever, diverges  from  the  autlior  of  the 
Thowjht*,  in  teaching  that  the  process  of 
education  is  carried  «u  sivaviXVh.wttwA'i  w. 
two  worlds.  t\\c  nn.Urt*V  ».\\4  v\»a  s^vn^.M.lA^ 
in  the  latter  ol  wVvcK  vivwfe  wa  w?p.«*»,| 


• 


fQrmuuift,  ootl<!f;iM,  und  all  tliu  pemomttl 
niid  appiuntua  of  iuatructioti ;  aitd  that 
tlie  eilumtioiial  proceaa  in  the  spiritual 
world  commences  even  before  the  child 
IB  bot'ii  into  the  natural  world,  just  xA  it 
is  angelimilly  continued,  after  a  roan's 
natural  death,  in  the  spiritual  world.  '  The 
angeU  of  the  innnMt  heaven,  as  wc  are 
taught,  ar»  then  around  the  man  in  pro- 
GtiNK  of  fonnittion,  and  instil  into  his  spiri- 
tual comjKHiitioii  states  of  innouenoe  and 
ptiuve  ;  and  this  tliey  continue  throughout 
thtf  wiiole  ot  Uie  poriod  of  a  »ia,ii'a  in- 
fancy, childhood,  and  youth-  The  doc- 
trine <A  remains  is  one  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance for  aU  those  who  wish  to  treat 
tlip  subjwjt  of  education  from  a  New 
Church  point  of  view.  The  Iwiais  of  re- 
mains, which  by  the  educators  in  the 
other  world,  the  guardian  anf^is,  is  im- 
planted in  the  spirits  of  all  persons  l>orn 
ill  this  world,  forms  the  soil  which  is  re- 
ceptive of  all  those  ideas  which,  tlirough 
tiia  agency  of  edm-atora  in  the  natural 
world,  are  oonimunicated  to  the  infantile 
mind.  At  first,  when  a  child  is  born  into 
this  world,  his  mind  grows  apjMirently 
without  iiiuvh  eObrt  on  tlie  part  of  his 
natural  educators.  Tlie  child  then  learns 
by  example  more  than  by  pret'ept.  Yet 
his  giULrdiau  angels,  his  educators  in  the 
other  world,  are  buaUy  employed  at  that 
time. 

'The  plane  of  remains,  which,  as  we 
are  taught,  is  constructed  during  tlie  fii'st 
period  of  a  child's  life,  is  formed  into  a 
likeness  of  the  second  heaven.  And  this 
plane  is  receptive,  on  the  one  hand,  of 
spiritual  life  and  light  from  the  Lord ;  and, 
on  tho  other  hand,  by  the  connection  witli 
Iho  lower  pai-ta  of  a  man's  mind,  and 
thsnoti  witli  the  senses  of  the  body  it 
fomi!)  nil  onlpfly  plane  of  inBus  for  tfie 
imprcuiiionx  wliich  enter  into  a  tiian's 
memory  through  the  sense*.  Unliiss  there 
was  from  tlie  first  such  an  orderly,  lioa- 
veiily  arra[i;{eiiieiit  of  the  interiors  of  tlie 
human  mind,  the  impressions  which  from 
the  world  rush  in  U|iO[i  the  uitnd  of  a 
child  would  be  hopelessly  mixed  there. 
But,  as  it  is  now,  every  inipresaion  as  it 
etiters  the  uiind  has  its  appointed  place  in 
the  memory ;  and  this  in  a  greitt  mea- 
flure  in  due  to  tlie  constant  loving  attond- 
ance  of  the  guardian  angels,  the  child's 
ediicstors  in  the  other  world.     Many  of 


the  life  and  U^t  of  tbe  Lord  our  h^M 
Father.    By  the  presence  of  spintiuol 
in  the  mind,  there  is  e^pecinlly  i 
tliere  that  faculty  which  by  KAnt  is 
the  fftdUty  of  pure  rmuton.      That  ' 
of  pttr«  reason  ia  not  thn  result  of 
tion,  but  by  education  it  is  edacod  orkJ 
forth  into  words  «nd  deeds.      It  flows  * 
discriminately  into  the  souls  of  oU 
beings,  but  for  \\b  r«cepttou    there 
recjuired  \-e3sels  of  kuowled|^  uul 
vessels  are  prepared  by  educfttiou.' 
Tlie  ditTereuoe  between  a  oluld 
man  ja  not  one  of  more  or  less  kiio' 
'  A  man's  wind  does  not  consist  of  one 
story  only  which  is  expanded  on  the  pria- 
eiple  of  continuous  dogree^.'     The  hvtam 
mind,  in  fact,  'consists  of  several  atoria^' 
and  Swedenliorg'K  own  words  with  rrfw- 
ence  to  this  archibs^tural  view  of  tfae  in- 
tellect are  to  the  ■■fi'eet  ttukt   '  th«  bwnU 
mind  is  like  a,  lidtise  with   thtx-ii  stom 
communicating  wiOi  eacli  ttthur  by  msK 
of  stairs,  in  tlie  hi^^iiest  of   which  dwsU 
angels  from  heaven,  in  the    middle  nH* 
from  the  world,  and  in  the  low«at  gBlii' 
Where  the  thi-ee  universal  loves — tfaetf* 
of  heaven,  the  love  of  tiifl  world,  snd  tto 
love  of  self —are  in  due  subordinstian.  tit 
man  has  power  to  ascend  or  desoeuil  A 
pleasure ;  when  he  ascends  to  the  bi^ot 
story,  be  is  in  company  with  aogeb  as  >» 
angel ;  when  he  descends  thence  to  tlw 
niid<IIe  story,  ho  is  in  conipnny  with  »ai 
as  a  man-angel;  and  whnn  he  deecmdl 
tlience  below,  he  in  tlwru  in  oomnuiy  witk 
genii  as  a  man  of  the  world,  luta  ioctmcti, 
reproves,  and  liringH  tht^ni  into  sabjcctioft. 
In  that  part  of  a   man's  Npirit,  or  of  Ul 
soul,  which  is  within    nature  tho*  M* 
three  degrees,  of  which  on«  ia  above  lb 
other,  and  which  three  def^riMS  xn  fffs*r 
rally  o|)ened  as  a  man  passes  throng 
hands  of  his  natural  educators,  aoil  as 
a  child  lie  is  matured  into  &  yonth, 
linalty    uito  a  man.'     In  infants,   up 
the  fourth  or  fifth  year  of  their  life,  the 
extoriial  sensual  or  tho  corporeal  bmllj 
of  their  being  is  in  process  of  denfcf- 
ment.  by  means  of  the  inwuninAtioD  of  ex- 
ternal sensual  ideas,  of  such  ideas  as  >trit* 
the  mind  in  the  form  of  pictures  and  «■ 
tornal  forms.      Aftor  tlw!  fifth  y»r  th 
second  degree  i«  attaioMl,  in  which  'dw 
internal  sensual  faculty  b%'iiia  to  he  opo^i 
the  active  power  of  which  ia  csIIm  iM* 


t/ww  important  result*  arn,  ol  cottvw,nXwi\  ©.rva.'uow;  ■•VvtV  '  -KorVs  up  thn  ooalwV 
caused  by  the  constAnt  preseucfc  m  ma.n  oi'.  (A^wwts,  \ti.'w>\Cvjf«!t  <\s«Bi,  S&K>x..«ad  * 
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rinhes  the  mnnuMy  with  whut  in  the  writ- 
ings n.n?  stylwl  >;ci«iititii;s  or  matters  of 
kuowii^Ige.  Til  iiroportioTi  ««  this  aei-oiid 
de^i'««  ijf  iho  naluriil  iiiiiid,  or  its  m'-mory- 
|)art,  bi-giiiB  to  be  more  and  mon-  tilicl 
vith  ftoieiitifira  or  items  o(  knoviledgv,  tuui 
in  proportion  aa  the  jouth  iidvuTic^a  in 
jreura,  aud  begins  to  show  thei  signs  of 
■nanhood,  the  third  di^greo  of  his  nfitiinil 
mind  is  being  opened,  and  out  of  his 
'maaory  ago  h<?  bngins  to   pass  into  his 

jonnl  age'    Comuinxi  sensi!  admits  the 
iicfi  of  thuau  threw  degress  of.  the 

ind  within  iiuturi!,  iilthough  thu  aystiniia 
luid  methods  of  inatnictiou  at  prt-suiit 
in  voj.Tie  disaatruualy  nHglect  tlieia.  The 
distini'tioii  between  die  fi.r3t  and  tliu  se- 
coud  ilegitie,  that  is,  between  tlie  picture 
ttffi  and  the  reading  age  of  childhood,  ia, 
however,  beginning  to  be  practicalJy  ad* 
mittod,  especially  in  the  '  useful  institu- 
tions '  of  the  Eundergftften  order  ;  but 
tho  distinction  between  tlie  sticond  and 
thirit  ages  of  mnn,  or  between  his  uicmnry 
ngn  and  his  thinking  age,  in  still  wofully 
ignored  by  pnjPtiL-iil  oduc-fttors. 

Again,  8wi'il«nborg,  in  oiipof  his  works, 
lays  down  the  doctrine  that  '  Bcien<*s  in 
seiieral  are  nothing  else  than  a  nieaiia  of 
forming  a.  man's  rational  fauulty,'  and  in 
another  affirms  tliat  '  on  our  earth  the 
scieucea  aro  uwana  of  opening  the  intelleo- 
tua)  sight,  which  aiglit  is  in  the  light  of 
heaven.'  Such,  therefore,  from  a  New 
Church  poiut  of  view,  ia  the  use  of  that 
knowledge  which  children  and  youth  ac- 
miro  At  school  and  in  colleges.  '  It  is  a 
iMaJU  for  developing  thoir  rational,  that 
18,  thpir  thinking  powers,  and  thus  a  means 
for  asii-nding  from  the  second  intfl  the 
third  story  of  the  mind.  This  use  of  the 
«cirjic<T!i,  and  thus  of  the  muteriiil  of  edu- 
cation, ia  at  tlm  present  day  luiiversally 
ignored  by  our  lyiitems  njid  mtithoda  of 
Bducation.  The  memory  is  the  only  fatuity 
in  whii^h  man  is  appealed  to  in  our  schnola 
and  in  our  collegia,'  and  whilst  tlm  dill'er- 
ence  in  the  age  of  students  is  acknow- 
ledged in  the  choioe  of  aubjeets  which  is 
wade  for  younger  and  (or  older  pupils,  the 
method  of  instruction  practicaUy  remains 
the  same  in  all  agea.  *  And  thia  one  me- 
thod is  the  method  of  learning  by  rote, 
which  when  intensified  is  called  cmmuiing.' 
It  is  owing  to  this  unnritural  method  tliat 
the  vaI  for  learning  has  to  be  quickened 
by  prizes  and  scholarships.  '  As  the 
strength  of  a  man's  body  depeada  upon 


his  digestive  powers,  and  not  upon  the 

size  of  his  stomiLch,  so  also  it  ia  with  the 
mind  of  man.  It  is  not  the  cramming  of 
his  mentJil  stomach,  of  his  memory,  with 
all  sorts  of  knowledge  whicli  makes  him 
aa  intelligent  and  a  rational  man,  but  it 
is  hia  mode  of  digesting  his  koowlcdgn. 
A  little  knowledge  well  digested,  and 
raised  from  the  second  to  the  third  st-iry 
of  a  man's  natural  mind,  goea  a  great  dwil 
farther  in  making  him  a  useful  citizen  in 
this  world  than  any  amount  of  certiliuates 
showing  that  hfi  has  auocesefully  ommmdd 
into  his  mind  a  given  number  of  acieutiSc 
subjects.  The  curse  of  our  achoola  and 
of  our  whole  age  is  the  ayntlietio  method 
of  study  which  is  universally  followed  to 
the  e:ic!usioa  of  the  natural  method  of 
instruction,  the  analytic,  which  is  tho 
method  by  which  children  learn  tlnnr 
mother- tongue.'  Ingrammar,  forinstaiicts, 
children  have  first  to  learn  abatractiona, 
the  so-called  parts  of  speech,  and  then  tliey 
have  to  commit  to  memory  rules  of  gram- 
mjir  which  they  do  not  understand.  While 
an  infant,  by  following  and  attending  to 
the  analytic  or  natural  method  of  instruc- 
tion, acquires  a  knowledge  of  its  mother- 
tongue  in  leas  than  a  year,  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  aci]uisition  being  an  easy,  almost 
playful  enjoyment  to  him,  the  labour  of 
acquiring  Greek  and  Latin,  or  French  and 
CJermiin,  becomes  afterwards  a  task  of 
peculiar  difficulty,  and,  oa  account  of  the 
pt-rverseness  of  the  method  wliich  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  teachers  generally,  the  lan- 
guages thus  acijuired  are  always  more  or 
less  an  artificial  product  in  tho  mind. 

To  teach  by  the  analytic  method,  and 
thua  to  develop  the  rational  or  thinking 
powers  of  the  students,  requires  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  hia  subject  on  the  pirt  of 
the  teacher ;  and  it  will  not  do  for  him  to 
be  simply  one  or  two  lessons  ahead  of  his 
students.  According totheanaljftic method 
of  instruction  a  teacher  is  an  educator  in 
the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  and  the  plan 
by  which  he  works  is  that  of  a  Imildcr  and 
also  of  a  gardener.  An  analytic  teacher 
hns  before  his  mind's  eye  the  whole  of  thoso 
departments  of  learning  which  he  is  de- 
sirous of  building  up  in  the  minds  of  hia 
students,  or,  rntlier,  which  he  desires  his 
students  to  build  up  in  tboir  own  minds 
with  the  help  of  tlieir  teacher.  He  lays 
the  foundation  first,  and  then  cotawi'^'waKi 
to  build  up  ftr^t  <»n«  VirwiaV  "A  '0^wl's^:^i■sap^. 
and  then  auot,\i«t»  mA  >Aft  ti.^'^'M  Vw-ns*  ^ 
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Bulijeai  until  he  U  fuUy  satinfied  that  the 
■tudaut  tliorouglilj'  und^rstanda  it.  Th<i 
aiinlytic  teachor  never  losex  out  of  sight 
tlie  NewCburch  truth,  thnt  good  and  truth, 
itton  mid  thought,  driight  nnd  know- 
ig0,lnu(tov(;r  bf.  combineil,  in  order  that 
a  mibjfwt  iBtty  r^iiiuiii  pirnin.iirntly  in  tlmir 
mamnry.  While  directing  the  uttuatiou 
of  Ilia  atudeut8  to  Icnowledgn,  he  ia,  thcre- 
(oro,  ever  auxioua  to  interuHt  them  iu  their 
subject,  that  is,  to  &rouae  the  aSeuUou  and 
delijjht  of  kaowiDg  in  their  tniiui  at  the 
saua  tiaiA  Tliis,  however,  he  does  by 
a.lwa)'s  aduptiog  his  instructiou  to  the  then 
state  of  thdir  miud ;  his  instruction  must 
bo  tho  continuntion  of  something  which 
thuy  nlrnady  know,  and  it  muit  lis  within 
th<!  nn^fi  of  tlieir  undurBtainding.  The 
taacUer,  therefore,  is  ulwnys  sure  of  coin- 
inaiidiug  the  attention  of  his  atudiMila,  if 
he  goes  on  building  on  the  foundation  of 
any  subject  tliat  bae  been  laid  in  their 
mind. 

Hut  it  is  aJso  n  function  of  the  educator, 
wh(ith(?r  tlie  pirent  or  some  other  persan, 
to  wntch  over  tlie  formation  of  the  moraU 
of  the  young.  It  is  iiocessary  that  the 
natunil  tnind  of  uhildron  in  which  they  live 
should  bo  under  the  control  of  n  ratioual 
mind,  until  the  development  of  a  ratioual 
mind  of  their  own.  With  respect  to  tho 
young  under  their  chiirge,  educators  are 
in  tlio  place  of  this  rational  mind,  and 
thus  also  ill  the  place,  proviBionnlly,  of  a 
conacienoe  ;  '  for  conscieDca  is  built  up  in 
the  rational  mind.  Bat  when  young  people 
are  old  enough  to  have  their  own  rational 
mind,  and  their  own  conseienco  built  up 
within  them,  then  it  is  injurious  to  them 
to  be  constantly  tied  totheleitding-stringa 
of  their  parents.  The  personiLl  obodience 
then  falls  away,  but  the  rational  obedience 
to  tho  principles  tauglit  by  their  parents 
and  huidini-s  still  continues.  Theeffectof 
a  sound  education,  therefore,  ouj-ht  to  be, 
in  I'onolusion,  to  educate  tlie  youn^'  to  tho 
same  level  of  f  rHodoin  nnd  rationality  which 
is  enjoyed  by  their  orjucators  ;  and  when 
they  liave  reached  that  level,  then  they  are 
in  the  charge  of  tin;  Ijord  alone  and  His 
truth,  and  He  continues  the  process  of 
education  whicliisnowcalledra^neration, 
until  tliey  art?  re-born  and  educated  into 
angela  of  heaven  ;  and  thus  until  they 
have  readied  tho  destiny  for  which  the 
Ixird  has  intended  every  human  being  at 
his  birth,  namely,  to  Ijecoint:  an  %ivg»T  »£ 

hiMVtlQ,' 


muM) 


(Bmauuet  SwodenUorg"*  Trtu  i 

Hfiw/uin  ;  eontaiainff  th«  f 'iiiu'i ml  i 

log}/  qftke  Jiew  CkurtJt,  luid  otheri 

Statement  o^  tke  Doctrines  t^f  ikt 

JerutaUm   Church ;    &nd    tho    Kf. 

R.  L.  T&fel's  BiiucatUm,  from  which  i 

foregoing  quotations,  when  not  oUiernt' 

authenticated,  are  taken.) 

Swedish  Drill.     Set  Iakl 

Swiney  Lectures-     S«e  Pb 

Switzerland,  £dacation  in.    Seild,*' 

(Educ.vtional)  (section  Zuriuh). 

9]rUab«nes.    Sm  (>cuool8  or 

QUITV. 

Sympatliy.— Th««tynH>log;ottlMt 
sympathy  (Greek  «v»  and  vadot)  ott 
tells  us  tJiat  it  is  a  finding  with, 
Glaring  in  the  feeling*  of,  oCfaen, 
pathy  is  a  repreueutAtiv«  fooUng,  i 
a  feeling  which  depends  on  thi;  in 
representation  of  a  state  of 
actually  experienced  at  the  mommL 
such,  it  presupposes  a  certain  ammuul  rf 
pr^rDonal  experience  of  pleasun:  and  pain. 
Tho  want  of  sympathy  wlilcb  is  so  <tfM 
ascribed  to  children  is  explained  hj  da 
limitation  of  tlieir  cxperieuoe,  tiiMr  BM- 
bility  to  realise  stfttoa  of  feeling  diAlMrt 
from  tlieir  own,  and  tbeir  preoocapatiai 
with  pei'sonal  interests  and  puruiits.  A) 
tlie  same  time,  the  (term  of  sympathy,  vii 
the  tendency  to  reflect  others'  feeling  ii 
plainly  seen  in  the  readiiiciss  witJi  whidi 
they  are  excited  to  laughtiir,  fear,  &e^  \rj 
example  and  contagion.  This  tendr-net 
has  a  high  educational  importance.  It  a 
by  the  contagious  propagation  of  fectiaf 
that  the  teacher's  oheerful  manner  indeea 
a  willin^foeas  to  learn  in  the  papil  (m 
CiiEERFULS^s).  The  advanlAgo  ottmdk- 
ing  children  in  numbers  rather  thanalooi 
depends  on  the  sympathy  of  nnmboii 
which  is  merely  another  nantu  Cor  Obt 
disposition  of  tJio  young  to  take  on  Ik) 
mental  attitude  of  thorn  by  wbom  tlN^ 
are  surrounded.  The  higher  kind  of  tjw 
pathy  or  fellow- feeling  ha»  to  V>^  cultix'atcJ 
by  the  educator,  both  as  an  aid  in  tuleiDfle- 
tual  educntioD  and  as  one  chief  elenart 
in  moral  development.  Wliere  tiiero  i* 
affection  hfitwcen  toachor  aiwl  pepUt  hJ 
the  disposition  to  sympathise  which  till 
implies,  not  only  is  the  child's  happiMM 
promoted,  Imt  a  powerful  motive  is  Mf- 
plied  to  effort  ana  industry.  Tki  9"^* 
tlietic  child  tinds  it  a  pleaauro  to  do  «k*t 
it  knowii  the  tntoher  lik<!«  and  wnhni* 
\\m  diO.     %«uc3».  ^^w  vcc^ortance  of  tfei 
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'n  drawJiiK  out  Uift  AfFiK-tiotuiUi  iin' 
of  the  child,  l>y  inunifi-iiLiit);  uit  Inn 

le  a  lo\'iiij{,  ByiiiiMtliiL-lii:  inliTHBt  iu  tha 

itkir'a  welfare  anil  liu.ppiiit-:u  (^Me  Affec- 

V>x).     Tfia  iiupulitu  of  syriijiutliy  is,  fur- 

her,  that  on  wliicli  the  moml  educittor 

BU&t  ultimfttely  rely  for  the  correctiou  of 

he  sclti»h   propensities    of    clkildroD,    gm 

flown  in   growlinosii,  envy,  cruelty,  and 

bo  bitter  fooling  of  rivalry.     Sinn't  it  is 

igrmd  thnt  diitv  consists  I'MMintiulIy  in  a. 

ec«g:iition  of  thu  iiiUiruits  uwl  cloiuia  of 

ithnra,  it  is  evident  tliiit  virtu<^  or  t)in 

ixod  disposition  to  tlic  riglil,  nmsl  iitive  its 

rhief  ruot  in  u  wid«  mid  inipartiivl  syiu- 

■BtJiy.      Honi-'B  tlie  ruoral  iuipiirtanoe   of 

'Ultiv»tiiig   till*   syiuputlietio    fe<?liii^    of 

ihUdren,  Urat  of  nil  in  reUtioii   to   tlieir 

medlAtti  ftgsocintes,  hutniiu  nud  animal, 

then  in  relation  to  wider  and  wider 

les,  those  of  other  social  gi'ades,  other 

and  80  forth.     (.SVa  Miss  Edgeworth, 

'rariiral  Education,  chap,  i. ;   Fit^h,  i-ie- 

ruinn  T'-.arhiiiij.p.  21  and  following;  En- 

tj)r«  on  the  KindKi-i^artttn  f.Sonuenachein), 

^o.  4;   Tha //a/rpinenn  of  ChiUii-'-n  ;  Sully, 

^raeJu-r's  llaiiAbaok,  p.  3(^8  and  following ; 

7<Hiii  Paul  Rifhter,  Lav<t7ui,  cditod  by  Misa 

p.  Wood,  p.  07  and  following;  Compayrt', 

pourj  de.  Pedai/m/ir,  i.  loijou  ix.) 

SyndicaU.^Tho  uouunittee  of    rest- 

ffpiylor,  Jeremy,  D.D.  (b.  1C13,  d.  ICC7), 
Is  chieSy  known  as  one  of  the  most  emi' 
Dent  divin«e,  eloquent,  learned,  &Dd  pious, 
bS  the  Anglican  Church.  But  many  of 
tho  W-at  yttars  of  his  life  he  spent  as  a 
■ehoolmaster  in  South  Wikles.  As  a  youth 
DO  ithowed  much  talent,  and  entering 
PniuM  College,  Cambridge,  at  the  age  of 
durtoen,  he  obtained  his  B.A.  in  his 
;ht«enth  year,  and  was  elected  Fellow  of 
I  vollege.  His  brilliant  parts  attracted 
attention  of  Archbishop  Lnud,  who 
ated  him  in  lG3i)  to  u  fellowship  at 
I  Souls',  Oxfonl,  and  itbout  a  ypar  later 
KpUin  to  King  Charles  I.  In  1638  lie 
ae  rector  of  Uppiiiglium,  where  lie 
Ipent  four  busy  and  huppy  years  devoted 
to  the  duties  of  hia  parish.  In  the  Civil 
IPar  Taylor  wannly  espoused  the  royal 
iftuse,  and  te&viug  Uppinghaui  remained 
is  chaplain  at  the  kind's  aide  from  IC43  to 
1646.    After  t^e  battle  of  Haseby,  having 


dc!nt  graduates  who  conduct  tlio  looitl 
examinations  under  theuntlumty  of  their 
univi-rsity  are  known  at  Cambridge  aa 
si/iulicatng  and  at  O.^furd  as  deUyat-ii. 
The  members  are  generally  elected  by 
tlio  SHiuttu  tor  four  years.  Tliey  are  un- 
paid, like  the  memliers  of  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons;  but  thi'y  appoint 
a  paid  secretary,  to  whom  all  comniunica- 
tioiis  must  bo  addressed.  They  also  no- 
minate the  actual  or  auiieriutending  cx- 
nmini^rs,  and  have  often  been  examiners 
themselves.  The  delegates  draw  up  all 
the  details  of  the  local  examinationa, 
syllabus,  rates,  iia.  It  is  they,  and  not 
the  University  grncralty,  who  should  be 
approached  for  consultation  tin-ough  their 
secretary,  probably  a  iwdeut  Fellow  and 
tutor.  The  uamea  of  the  membocs  are 
published  in  the  university  calendars. 
The  joint  Committee  of  Syndicate  of  the 
Ojiford  and  C<inil}rid'j'-  Sc/tooU  Eraminn- 
tion  (i-v.)  is  conveniently  sjiokeri  of  us 
the  Joint  Donrd.  It  is  quite  distinct 
from  the  Local  Eiamiiiutious  syndicato 
and  tielegacy,  with  separate  secretaries 
and  syllabuses, 

Syntax.     See  Okammah. 
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been  deprived  of  his  living  and  lost  all  he 
possesaed,  he  took  refuge  in  South  Wales, 
and  in  16-17  had  established  himself  .■vs 
uiaster  of  a  school  in  Glamorganshire. 
While  ill  this  pi>silioo  he  published  A 
Nvtu  aiid  EiMin  liutilution  of  Grammar. 
In  ti}/iicft  t/fi  labour  of  nmnij  year*  usually 
aponf  in  leamiiit/  th«  Latine  loju/un  m 
ahortf-fuid  and  miid«  eagi'.  In  UsumJuvsn- 
tutiiCambrO'Bri'annica.  This  book,  which 
was  printed  in  London  in  16-lT,  is  very 
rare.  In  an  English  dedication  to  tha 
'moathopefu!ChriBtiT|>horHatton,  Esquire, 
son  and  heir  to  the  right  honourable  Xiord 
Hatton  of  Kirliy,'  Taylor  reveals  hift  ideal 
of  education  in  a  chitracterisUo  passage, 
in  which  he  addresses  his  pupil  thua  : 
'However  nature  and  the  lawa  of  th9 
kingdom  may  secure  you  a  great  fortune 
and  mark  you  with  the  exterior  chamctnr 
of  honour,  yet  jowt  t(>rV\m»  ■■iiA.\»\)^  *■ 
loud  o!  \iiiggrt,g!inin4'si»iT  VwEinMt*».««k\N^ 


f.'aiety,  uiileaa  you  buHd  fttid  adorn  your 

liousi*  u-itUt/u^advii9Ua</e»n7iilonuinu!nU  of 
irirniiii/  ujivn  l/"^  /<"'n'iitioiiii  nf  yifti/.' 
{For  f urlliiT  rictjiils gee  A''luciUioiM/  Tlii'*, 
tVb.  1,  IKSK,  pp.  (JO.  CT.)  Taylor,  who 
wiui  nppoiiittil  lliKliop  of  Down  niid  Con- 
nor ill  1660,  iift<M-  ttio  restorntion  of 
Charles  II.,  iiIno  compili^  A  iihort  CaU- 
ehi*m  /or  the  Vta  of  tlut  Schools  in  South 
Wateam  1G52. 

Teacben,  AssocUtiona  of  ForeigiL— 

The  twi>  beat  kuown  of  llicse  itasociiLtions 
aro  '  7'/i«  (jtrmitn  Tencin-ra'  Aasocuili<ni,' 
IR  (lower  Street,  Loiidun,  Huii.  Sey.  H. 
IWchardt,  and  the  '  Socit't^  NatMniih'.  cfe« 
I'ro/riiii'^urxif  Fraii'^nw,'  20  lleflford  .Street, 
Stmnd,  Ixiiiflon.  In  connection  with  both 
Uicn)  art!  ngeociea  wlinss  olijpct  is  'to 
n-w^niiicnd  to  principiils  und  headmnsters 
of  bcIiooIn,  UN  well  us  to  prjvnte  families, 
efficient  iniiato's  und  tutors' — and  in  the 
case  of  tlie  lutler,  govemessps  uIho.  Tlie 
Geruiuu  Association,  wliicli  is  under  royal 
patronn^e,  and  in  luaiiiLged  liy  a  coniiiiitt«e 
including  some  English  'modern'  niuHtere, 
also  undertakes  'to  supply  information  to 
parenlA  and  others  as  to  the  most  suitable 
echoolx  in  England  and  on  the  Oontinent, 
to  which  pupilscanboscntfar the  purpose 
of  education.'  Both  associations  annually 
hold  conferences,  at  which  all  ualtcre 
connect)^  with  the  teaching  of  the  re- 
spective Ifiiigoagea  ai-e  discussed,  and  con- 
HultAtions  held  concerning  nil  matters 
likely  to  be  of  value  to  foreign  tPiichers. 

Xeftohera'     Benevolent     Fund.     See 
Katiosal     Umoh      uf      Elkkbntabi 

TfiACnKKS. 

Teachers'  Ooild  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  inc'nrponitcd  Miiy  l.ith,  l«y5. 
Chairman,  Huv.  John  Pt-rcivul,  D.D., 
headuiaalvr  of  Rugby;  iieoretary,  H.  B. 
Garrod,  M.ji. ;  officts,  17  Buckingham 
Street.  Adelphi,  Loudon,  W.C— This  as- 
sociation has  been  formed  with  three 
main  objects,  viz.:  (1)  To  form  a  body 
which  lihall  lie  thoroughly  representative 
of  nil  grades  of  t>'achers,  and  which  shall 
be  able  to  Epeak  with  knowledge  and 
authority  on  fJI  matt«rs  of  education. 
(2)  To  obtnin  for  the  wholn  body  of 
teochere  the  stjitus  and  authority  of  n 
learned  prof  cwiou.  (.1)  To  enablu  tuiuihcrs, 
by  onion  and  co-opiTution,  to  make  a 
btitt«r  provision  for  siciltness  and  old  age, 
and  by  the  sninR  means  to  do  all  such 
other  tJiin^  as  may  conduce  lo  l\\*aT  o-wu 
MfelUm  luid  the  bcnt&l  ot  the  paUic. 


The  Guild  AJrondy 
3,S00  members,  and  is  mpidl;  Ji 
There  nns  IocaI  hmnchc«  at  BrwUi 
ItrightoD,  C'hr\ttcnh.-iin,  OlnsftDW,  \\m& 
11  o!^ tings  and  8L  L«>iuuda',  Hnll,  (>xf( 
Sheffield,  Truro,  and  W<3Et  Kent  . 
otlicr  local  bninchm  are  in  procna  cl 
mation.  There  are  local  corr^ipondenl 
I'ighty-throH  important  towua.  An 
lent  registry  for  t«achera  iu  want  ti 
ployment  has  been  opened  at  tl>e  ofiBi 
the  Guild,  at  veiy  low  fees  for  foietd 
Advantageous  terms  for  members 
offered  by  sevortU  lending  Assurance 
A  good  library  (ctrfiulattag)  of  pet  ^ 
and  test-bnoks  his  l>een  BiitabtulwiL 
list  of  holiday  rrisorbi  has  been 
giving  the  names  of  plac-es  in  Rnjgl 
and  on  the  CuntinL-nt  at  which  hnlid^ 
can  Ik;  passeil  at  a  mtsonable  ctxpctuevWW 
(in  many  cases)  5p«oi;U  tenns  for  nkanbcn 
of  the  Guild.  And  inadi  otikcr  wort  ii 
being  done.  Any  toaclier,  or  any  ooe  in- 
t«rBst«d  in  education,  if  properly  noou- 
nated  and  approved,  can  liecoiue  a  manlw 
of  the  Guild  at  an  annoal  subsuriptioa  d 
ri«.  (nondnatjon  form  to  bo  obtained  finn 
the  spcrpfjiry).  Such  a  person  may  eitlMr 
join  the  metropolitiiD  body,  called  ilv 
'  Central  Guild,  or  any  odo  of  the  '  Lool 
Guilds  '  attiliat^H  t^  it. 

Teachers'  Orphanage.    S««  Kattosu 
Unios  of  Elewkstarv  Txauuess. 

Teachers'  Training   Syndictt*.    Sm 
Tbaisiso  of  Tk.\C1IEI18. 

Teachers'  University  Aasoeiation.— 
This  Association  had  its  origin  in  a  thres 
weeks'  visit  paid  to  BalUol  Coll«^  Ox- 
ford, in  the  Long  Vacation  of  It^^,  by  a 
number  of  elem^ntaTy  schoolntacten,  aa 
the  invitation  of  the  master  and  feUowt 
of  the  college.  It  was  formed  in  Jonauj 
18K9,  with  the  object  of  prouioling  ilit 
training  of  elementary  teachers  at  tW 
Universities  and  Universit  v  C<41«g»». 
Any  person,  whether  n  scliooluuat^'r  at 
not,  in  sympathy  with  the  obje«t  of  the 
Assouiation  is  eli^'ibli*  for  tnembenhip- 
The  headtjuarters  of  the  Association  *n 
at  Toynbee  Hall,  Whit«;li»pel.  the  Ee<: 
S.  A.  'Barnett,  Warden  of  the  Ilall,  btn| 
,  president  of  t}ie  Aaaouiatioii. 

Teaching  and  Learning. — As  poinlel 
out  in  tliu  article  Acijutsinox  or  K 
LKOas,  learning  involves  the  patting 
of  activity  by  the  learner's  mind,  in 
\  «jA  111  vtiawit  and  appropriating  tfaa 
\  nnXimA  w\  \»vi\'y.\i,%\\.  \t^tn  vital 
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III  with  previous  kiiowledKC-     This 

ily  is  only  put  forth  wheu  &  feellug 

interest  is  excited,  wliicii  feeling  in- 

laeee  An  ii^quisitivc  niid  expectant  atti- 

1o  of  minii.     Such  n  footing  of  lnt«rciit 

in  imrilir-s  thiit  the  new  facts  or  'ideas 

ifVEnntcii    hnvci  |H>int»  of  cnnbict  with 

'h«t  \*  iilrfftily  fjimiliiir.     Hciioe  lenrii- 

ainimt  ]iriiui*il  liy  laijia,  but  only  by 

coiitiiiuuuH  movL'iiit-nt,    Ltuiniing  is  thus 

iiioilt'  of  orx^Tiio  growth,  iii  wliicli  new 

Ijy  A  pi-ooeas  of  aooiT-tion  form  thein- 

Ivea  nbout  old  ideas  as  c«;iit>i'es.     This 

iDg  SO,  it  is  evident  that  teoohini;  citn* 

properly  bo  describod  ns  n.  putting  of 

ifltvis  into  the   child's  mind,     Tme 

ing,  wliii'h  fTida  in  the  production  of 

sow   kniiwU'dgc!,   consists   in   nitUng  and 

dirw'ting   tin;    or^jaiiic    proaess   of    uien- 

(onnution.     Henco  the  impoi-tii«ce  i>f  bu- 

giiiiiing  by  rousing  nti  ini|uiBitiviniess  or 

tliint  for  knowhslge  in  tho  uhild's  mind. 

HeuL-«,  too,  the    value   now  iisunbwl  to 

Ihoee  methods  of  iiiBtruction  whiuh  incite 

the  child  to  discover  what  is  discoverable 

lor  himself.  Hence,  (inally,the|;'enerallyiui- 

Mpt«d  maxiDi  that  in  nil  tcntihing  the  new 

bct«nnd  truths  niu«tb<'pn-iif'nttid  in  their 

relations  to  what  the  child  iilready  knows 

(of.  articles  AcijuisiriOK  or  KNowLKtWB 

ad  1  xsTiiurrniN).     (Sf«  Tbring,  Theory 

md  Prnrtiri:  of  TcKliiiiff,  pt.  i.  diap,  x,  ; 

).  P.  I'ngfi,  Theory  and  /'raciier.  of  T'-tirA- 

iivf,    chiip.    vL    soct,    iii.   nnd    following  ; 

Oonipnyri;,  Cnura  dn  Pi!iliif/m/ie,  lci;rin  iii.  ; 

artjctr'  '  Li'hrPM  irnd  Lunif ri,'  in  Schmidt's 

Technioal  Education By  taishnical 

<HluU)iLio[i  IS  '.{I'lii.Tally  meant  tlie  tniintng 
which  iiioliMlf'!  iiislnictiou  in  the  arts  and 
sciences  which  underlie  the  priLCticn  of 
BOino  trade  orprofessiou.  Scliools  in  which 
tliia  traijiing  is  afforded  are  called  techni- 
cal schools,  ijuch  schools  may  provide 
the  general  tmining  which  is  the  necesaaty 
iwrtof  thccducivtionof  all  persons,  nswell 
sa  the  spncini  instruction  applicable!  to  cer- 
tain croiipB  of  industriea  ;  or  they  may 
provide-  tho  Hpocinl  instruction  only,  with 
or  without  [imctico  in  cerbiin  handicrafts. 
Thin  tclioola  in  which  turJinicol  instruction 
i*  ffivon  nn!  viiry  numerous,  and  diti'er 
wioi^ly  in  tlii^ir  character  itH<l  objects. 

It  i«  now  found  convenient  til  restrict 
the  tonn  *  t^wbiiicul '  aa  appliud  to  educa- 
tion to  tluit  H{n>t-Lul  tm-ining  which  helps 
ta  qualify  a  pernon  to  engage  in  Nome 
branch  t)i  productive  industry.    This  odu- 


catiuti  may  consist  of  tlio  explnnation  of 
tUu  procB!iEt-B  coiicertdiig  production,  or  of 
instruction  in  science  and  art  in  its  rela- 
tion to  industry,  aswcU  as  in  the  no<}uii!i- 
tion  of  manual  skill. 

The  necessity  for  t«chuicat  education 
has  (Lrisen  from  the  altered  conditions 
under  which  production  is  now  curried  on. 
The  application  of  steam- 1 jo wer  to  tho  ma- 
chinery used  in  miiiuifauturing  industry 
has  effected  a  complete  ifvulution  in  the 
methods  of  production  Jind  in  the  rela- 
tions between  employer  and  cniployi-d. 
The  old  system  of  apprenticeship,  in  whii'h 
the  pupil  received  instruction  from  hJN 
masl#r  in  the  principles  of  his  craft,  hn« 
almost  ceased  to  exist,  and  onit  of  tlio 
prnhlnnis  of  technical  education  is  to  liud 
a  substitute  for  it. 

Thfi  establishment  of  large  fa«toriea, 
cc| nipped  with  all  sorts  of  lahour-Eavlnjf 
appliances,  has  resulted  in  a  great  exten- 
sion of  the  system  of  division  of  labour,  in 
consequence  of  which  artisans  are  em- 
ployed almost  exclusively  in  one  depart- 
ment of  work,  and  have  little  or  no  op- 
portunity of  becoming  ocquainteil  with 
the  general  principles  of  the  inanufactur<! 
in  which  they  are  engaged. 

The  progress  of  science  and  tlie  rupiil 
succession  of  new  discoveries  have  led  to 
constant  improvements  in  the  miiahim-ry 
and  processes  of  production,  and  liava 
necessitated  very  ojlvanced  scientilic  edu- 
cation on  the  part  of  those  who  are  called 
upon  to  take  the  management  of  any 
department  of  mauufiieturing  industry. 
Many  factories  iiru  themselves  labora- 
tories on  a  very  large  scuJe,  in  which,  by 
Uie  appHciitioii  of  scientific  processes,  mw 
matoriu.1  is  altered  in  substance  or  in  form 
and  converte<l  into  manufactured  pro- 
dmrts.  In  order  to  thoroughly  uiuierstand 
the  nature  of  the  changes  that  take  ploco 
in  such  B,  factory,  and  to  be  able  to  apply 
the  most  recent  discoveries  of  science  to 
the  improvement  of  the  processes  of  pro- 
duction, a  special  education  is  needed, 
which  can  only  be  provided  in  teclniical 
schools,  adequately  equipped  and  dirncti-d 
by  a  competent  staff  of  proficient  teuoherB. 

The  general  improvement  in  education 
and  tho  spread  of  art  tj-iiohing  in  thig 
country,  and  to  a  much  grnuter  ext«nt  in 
other  countries,  has  created  a  taste  for 
lieautiful  things  and  has  elevated  U\e,ax- 
tistic  percept\o«s  (A  t\ve  \.^tOp*»tira  oV  '^ 
kinds  ot     ooAa.     "EW  aaiwi:!}*.  ni^wr.  ^  ~ 


gmkt  viiriety  of  iHflfcrftiit  works  has  con- 
ODtfurntly  emui:  Ui  di'pi-nd  vm-y  much  on 
on^DAlily  und  licnuty  in  dfisigii ;  und  the 
effioieiit  tniiiiu^  of  ind  nutria  I  ilt  signers, 
aa  a  part  of  toubnicul  ndacutiuD,  haa  beouine 
iudispeosable. 

ITie  demaud  for  tecliiilual  iiuU-uctioo 
ia  deetined  to  efleut  a  revolution  iti  the 
iDOtbods  and  aulijocts  of  inatruction  in  alt 
our  schools,  from  tlie  olemeutary  school 
to  tho  university.  It  is  due  to  th«  con- 
viction that  prominent  among  tliP  causes 
of  tli<!  KiK^RCjafiil  ndnifK^titinn  of  fnroign 
tmuiufoctiirRm  is  tlic  Kyxtcin  of  t<H;tiiiical 
educutioD  whic-li  for  nioro  than  twnnty 
year*  haa  existed  Jii  Ocnnany,  and  luu 
sin™  Iteeii  iiitruduced  into  otlier  Euroiiuitn 
countriea. 

The  atcoD^  belief  that  our  uommerclal 
interests  were  severely  suffering  from  the 
wit^nt  of  fitting  instruction  for  our  artisaits 
and  maniifncturctrs,  led  to  the  appoint- 
ment in  IBSi  of  a  lioynJ  Conimission  to  in- 
(|uire  into  the  facilitii^K  aft'ordod  in  foreign 
coiuilrics  for  thn  tcchiiicitl  instruction  of 
jierscHis  enjngitd  in  productive  industry, 
TliL-  report  of  tlie  Ooiumissioii,  pulilixhed 
ill  1884,  showed  very  clearly  that  the 
Eugliali  people  were  losing  ifround  in  coii- 
se(|uenc»  of  tho  deliciciiaies  in  UiiHr  system 
of  «ducatinn,  and  a  great  impetus  wns 
thereby  uftbrdnd  to  thtt  estAhlislnuenl  in 
this  country  of  teohnical  si'hooU, 

Although  great  progress  lias  been  made 
during  tlie  last  few  years,  England  iti  Etill 
behind  moat  continental  nations  in  the 
|»rovisioD  of  technical  schools  adapted  to 
(be  requirementa  of  different  classes  of 
workers.  In  Gemaany  the  most  important 
indurtries  have  been  created  hy  means  of 
thp  education  afforded  in  technical  scliools. 
In  no  other  country  is  the  conn^iction  be- 
tween commercial  prosperity  and  the  ma- 
i-liinery  of  education  bo  marked.  The 
Special  featuro  of  German  technical  in- 
struction is  tlie  lavish  cxfiBiidittirc  oil  tho 
•■"wJuojition  of  the  leaders  of  industry, 
'-iThia  is  provided  in  the  tecfmioal  high 
■fchoola  arid  Ihe uni%ersitieB.  The  succass 
ov  tlie  greikt  cliemical  trades  in  Germany 
ialuiaitdy  do«  to  the  utilisation  of  the  re- 
Kuilta  of  tlie  researches  of  the  army  of 
hii^hly  trained  chemiala  who  are  constantly 
«n4{u^ed  in  makin;;  new  discoveries,  aiid 
who  are  employed  in  large  numbers  in 
every  ohemioal  fcictory.  In  the  same  way, 
Genaan  taiffaeen  have  received  the  prin- 
t^pQ  pttrt  a  their  tiuinicg  in  l^  t««bmcB.\ 
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high  Mfaools,  wl>i-r(!   eti^neeringj 
torina  hiwl  Iteva  oquintHHl  long 
such  ha^l  been  I>nI^'lde(l  in  our  own  t 
kgVH.     Tile  nam   princijdvit   of  (!< 
technical  eduoaliun   consist  (I)  iu 
the  higheui  poaaible  &cieittitic  tr 
all  those  who  are  likely  to   oocufij  i 
of  the  higher  posts  in  iiuluatnal ' 
(2)  in  giTiog,  either  erktuitously  or  i 
very  small  cost,  souncTgeoend  and  ] 
cnl  education  to  artisans  luid  workf 
(S)  in  providing  chi^ap  secondary  edn 
for   all    persons   ijuiuitioii     to    nonrt 
IVade  scliooU  arn  only  now 
be  introduced   iiit<i  Genuiuiy. 
mans  have  relied  upon  (he  exc 
their  system  of   primary  and 
education,  and  on  the  factlittea 
for  higher  technical  instruction, 
tious  known  as  KuntitffrtoerOetclnikit,  I 
the  teaching  of  industrud  urt,  < 
ing  in  some  reapocts  to  the  t«dl^ 
schools,   for  the  tmching    of    iudm 
science,  are  found  in  all  the  lai^  1 
of  Germany.     Mi)n«ver,  to  prevent  i 
break  in  tlie  eduuatiou    uf    the  chik 
after  they  leave  the  priiiuuy  wiboots,  1 
exists  a  more  or;;:iui»ed  syKtera  of 
tiuuation   sdiools,   in   wliich    eh 
instruction  is  continued   and 
spet^iulised  with  a  view  to  difcrcnt  < 
pations. 

In  France  technical  education  hu  4 
veluped  on  somewhat  different  lines. 
school  has  been  more  generally  ntilia 
for  the  technical  truntug  of  the  work 
Now  for  some  yeara  apprent 
have  been  established  for  the  teachtn|1 
different  trades.  Li  these  scliools 
pupil  lennis  n  trade  whilst  he  is  pursiURf 
liis general  education.  Tlio  Ecole  Dident 
in  Paris  is  an  example  of  such  a  scbwl 
for  the  trauiingof  workmen  prindpaliyai 
smiths  and  fitters.  Similar  schools  an 
found  in  other  large  towns  of  Fnuxt^ 
Besides  these  there  are  schoub  aucb  at  tb 
£cule  des  Arts  et  Ali^tiers  at  Chalons,  br 
the  training  of  foremen.  In  tltem;  Bchwli^ 
(^ntraota,  principally  for  the  guvenutwn^ 
are  completed,  and  the  student  ia  aupp 
to  receive  under  note  fnvonrable 
tiona  the  same  Idnd  of  training  aa  I 
would  oble-in  in  an  eQ^n*<<^r's  shop, 
many  of  tho  principal  tovoa  are 
coUfgiate  institutions,  such  m  the  loadt 
du  Nord  at  Lille  and  the  Ect^e  Cent 
at  Lynns,  in  which  higlxT    technical  i» 
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iiip,  is  proridiil.     In  the  ficole  On- 

le  of  Paris  llift  priiioipnl  onginpcrs,  not 

;wl  in  govrmnif.nt   wrvim,  nni]  tlw; 

ia   of    mniiufacturinjt  wnrks   mceivR 

irtriiining.   AKpi^ciiilfcjtturcof  Freiicli 

luitriitl   (.fluciLtiun  t»  t\w  t-viming  art 

,0«l.  which  is  friH>.  and  is  found  in  every 

tr>wii.      Ill  Paria  lliere  art?  uiaiiy  suoh 

KKfls,    atl«ii(led    by   lar|,;e    uuuibera   of 

>iM.u  Htudents,  aud  it  is  fpvatly  owing  to 

le  iii^lniction  provided  in  these  schools. 

also  to  tlio  cvhibitinn  of  works  of  art 

(be  muspiiinjt,  which  are  largely  fro- 

it«(|  by  wnrkpi'oplc  on  Sundays,  tbnt 

artistic  nkill  »f  rirnch  workmen,  and 

:ir  prT-r.mitii'noti  im  industrial  designers, 

mainly  due^ 

TI»t'  syKtem  of  tecjinical  instrurtion  in 
ly  is  founded  to  a  great  extent  on  tliat 
Oermany,  but  is  far  lens  advanced. 
i»'*ry  larj;*i  town  haaa  technical  institute, 
tocntco,  which  gonerally  comprises 
departmants  of  study,  for  chomistry, 
lOering,  agriculture,  and  commerce, 
deparlmtrnts  vary  in  different  locB,- 
.iM.  Thrri!  an-  also  special  Kchriola  for 
val  archiUiiturt!,  for  the  textile  tnwles, 
,H  f(ir  applipil  art.  Of  tnuln  Bohools 
gnjilitr  to  th(is«  in  France  there  are  some, 
lUt  not  muny  i-xamplcs.  The  highest  in- 
icCion  ia  nflordt-d  in  the  liij,'her  technical 
itutcs,  which  are  situat^fl  in  Milan, 
ill,  and  Naples.  Evening  acliools,  prin- 
iy  for  art  training,  are  found  in  the 
ipal  Italian  town!!. 
A  review  of  foreign  ayetems  of  edu* 
Ion  shows  us  (1)  tlie  ioiportance  of 
\g  technical  instruction  to  local  re- 
inireiitents ;  (2)  the  intimate  connection 
irhich  oaght  to  subsist  between  general 
knd  technical  inntruction  ;  (.1)  thedjiticulty 
of  formululitig  any  complete  system  of 
t«nhnictil  cdu^ntinn. 

(1)  In  ordnr  that  technical  instniction 
ftivf  \>P  adapt^id  to  local  i'i'<|iiirttmriitB,  the 
dirc«lioD  of  f«ehiiiail  schimU  might  to  he 
iRTfrely  in  tlie  haiidtt  of  htcal  authorities. 
Tlii«  i*  Keiierally  the  case  abroad.  Iiidus- 
Ixla]  aooi^ties,  cliauilicni  of  cutinnerce,  nia- 
aicdpal  and  counly  ciiuncila  jointly  con- 
tribute to  tlie  suppitrt  and  iiiaiiitenanee  of 
these  schools  :  and  although  tliey  receive 
in  most  cases  a  subvention  from  the  Stiite, 
the  management  and  control  of  the  schools, 
Mibject  to  government  inspection,  are  left 
lo  a  great  extent  to  local  bodiesL 

(2)  In  order  tha.t  education  may  sub- 
Berve  the  purpeeea  of  indaslry.  it  must  be 


ndapt.ix)  to  the  changed  conditions  under 
which  productive  and  commeri;ial  eiit«r- 
prisRare  now  carried  on.  Technical  educa- 
tion cannot  be  nigarded  as  something  apart 
from  general  wlucatioii.  It  is  to  a  gre*t 
extent  nothing  more  than  a  nioilitication 
of  a  system  of  education  which  has  pre- 
vailed for  many  centuries,  but  is  no  longer 
adapted  to  present  industrial  rei{uirc* 
ments.  This  fact  is  recognised  abroad. 
lii  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  and  Switier- 
land  secondary  ndu cation  is  organised  witll 
a  view  to  the  enlargement  that  has.  taken 
place  in  the  area  of  the  so-cniled  learned 
priifpssiona,  and  to  the  necessity  that  now 
exists  of  allowing  an  adequate  and  fitting 
preliminary  training  to  all  persona  who 
are  to  be  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits. 

(3)  No  country  can  be  sjiid  to  possesa 
a  complete  system  of  technical  eduiiation. 
Such  a  syst4?m  should  provide  necessary 
instruction  for  the  different  claasea  of 
workers  engaged  in  productive  industry. 
It  is  usual  to  divide  persons  so  engagt-d 
into  three  groups  :  (I)  Workmen  or 
jounieynien.  (2)  Foremen  or  overseers, 
(3)  Managers  or  masters. 

The  different  trades  or  induatries  can- 
not he  so  easily  classified,  but  tliey  niay 
he  divided  roughly  into  manufactures  and 
handicrafts — that  is,  into  trades  in  which 
inadiinery  is  largely  employed,  and  in 
which  the  finished  pro<Iuct  piLsses  through 
a  large  numljer  of  diffei-eut  hands  and  is 
subjected  to  »  variety  of  different  pro- 
cesses ;  and  trades  in  which  tlie  tiTiished 
product  is  mainly  the  result  of  the  skill  of 
ono  or  more  individual  workers.  The  ad- 
vance of  science  is  constantly  tending  to 
transfer  trades  from  the  latter  to  the  for* 
mnr  class,  and  this  fact  alone  show's  thn 
primary  importance  of  the  general  diffu- 
sion of  aeientiflc  knowledge  among  all 
classes  of  persons  engaged  in  productive! 
industry.  The  intjuirics  which  have  bimn 
made  into  the  systems  of  education  adoptnd 
aliroad  have  shown  us  tlie  kind  of  instruc- 
tion which  is  nee<led  for  the  efficient  tiuin- 
iiig  of  tliese  different  classes  of  persorm. 
An  regards  workmen,  what  is  wanted  is 
practical  primary  education,  in  which  the 
teaching  of  the  three  Rs  is  su]>p!emented 
by  rudimentary  science  lessons,  by  instruc- 
tion in  drawing,  and  by  manual  training 
having  for  its  purpose  the  discipline  o(  < 
the  hand  and  eye.  The  aim  of  theaciencft  ' 
teaching  shouVd  be  to  t\ii\t^wn.  'Cwa  dwafci^  - 
ing  f&uulties  o(  iVve  cVAitwi.     T^ve  vn.- 


Btjti«Uon  ahoald  bo  fptflOf  w  for  tut  pns- 
sil'le,  by  way  of  objMA- IMkoni,  uikI  Uic 
subjeeta  should  br  vnriwJ  «cnonling  to  Ui« 
district  in  whi^^h  tlie  wrhiii*!  is  ^iuuLmI, 
The  drawing  Icjuons  Kliuuld  consist  of 
linear  drnwinij;  (or  fill  pupils,  and  of  free- 
hum!  ilTnwin);,BU|j])leiiienttd  by  modelling, 
forthoHi'whoshuH  Ally  special  art  aptitude; 
and  tlio  uiunual  iruinitig  should  consist  of 
UnuHinii  in  llie  use  of  ordinary  wood-working 
tools,  aotiie  skill  in  the  innntpulation  at 
wbiub  is  likely  to  Wilibitc  tb*' aci]uiHitio[i 
of  Any  trade.  The  ruil  tniining  of  the 
workman  must  be  obtained  in  the  factory 
or  sliop  ;  but  fndlidea  should  be  afforded 
for  Bupplemnnting  workshop  practice  by 
evening  instruction,  which  sliould  be  spe- 
ciftlly  ndnpt«d  to  the  industry  in  which  he 
is  i-ngagi-H.  Evcniii;;  t*i-linical  instruction 
for  workmen  aliould  include  Ic-Sfons  in  art 
and  KciPiice  and  in  their  appticiilion  to 
dilTi^nmt  Irudes.  and  also  in  ci-rtjiin  awes 
in  the  l»?cbnoloj,'y  of  dirtiimit  ^^cpIl^lIn^^nt« 
of  trade  cognat*  to  thp  onr  in  which  the 
workman  is  dnily  o<vupi«l.  The  foreman, 
who  is  genemlly  sdwteU  from  the  more 
successful  anilbiTttt^r-infonned  workmen, 
may  ohtjiin  bis  iip^ial  trauiiHg  in  evening 
tochnicn.1  Kohnuls  ;  but  it  is  also  dcsinLbIc 
that  children  from  the  i-lemeutaty  schools, 
showing  aptitudi!  for  profiting  by  higher 
instruction,  nhould  be  encouraged,  by 
means  of  scholarKhips,  to  continue  their 
education  in  hiKhor  schools,  with  a  view 
of  giving  theiii  the  preliminary  training 
which  may  ijuaUfy  them  to  occupy  more 
rwidily  higher  posts  in  indurtrial  works. 
In  Ihcae  Kcliools  the  instruction  should  be 
practical,  and  should  consist  mainly  of 
physical  adence,  mothcmaticH,  drawing, 
and  further  practice  in  the  use  of  tool*. 

Fur  those  who  are  to  take  charge  of 
mauufftcturing  works,  or  who  are  to  be 
engaged  as  engineers  in  constructive  in- 
dustry, tbf  tx'st  traitiinn  is  Uiftt  which 
may  Ih;  obtained  in  a  good  secondary 
modf^rn  si.'bcwl,  in  which  the  tenching  of 
scicnc"!  and  modern  langusg™  is  suhsti- 
tiitcid  for  that  of  clnssics.  Thin  Irnining 
should  lie  Hupplementei:!  by  such  higher 
tccliniml  instruction  an  is  now  provitkd 
in  n  t«!chnical  institute  or  in  njii'cial  dr- 
part.mcnta  of  some  of  our  univi-rnitii'-'t. 

The   two  principal    agencies  in    this 

<«uiilTy  for  the  encourr^mcnt  and  ilimc- 

tionof  technical  education  arr  the  Science 

and  Art  Pqwrtment  unA  Oip  City  «M\d 

Oaihts  of  London  Inslitute.    Vm  Swwncu 


and  Art  Dvpartment  (l-v.)  cti' 
by  tiieuns  of  gmnte  on  th<'  ri?sult«  of  _ 
examinations  of  studentd,  thn  forukte 
of  classes  :  (I)  for  tlif  study  of  art  lal 
industrial  deugn  ;  (2)  for  the  study  of  tk 
differeut  brajiches  of  scieiiue.  Tbi 
and  Guilds  of  London  Institate  U  a 
tary  Association  of  some  of  (Jie 
livery  companies  of  London,  whoimn! 
suWribe  monny  for  the  Hdvauoemenl  <' 
ti'chniail  educntion.  Tho  Institute  ra 
incorjiorat^Kl  in  the  ynftr  1  Ij^O.  1 1  lias  i» 
tAbliiihed  wi<I  maintaint  a  tnchnicsd  collip 
at  Finsbury  ahd  a  Centnl  Inatitutian  ri 
Kensington.  Hie  object  of  thn  Kintfav; 
College  is  to  afford  eveninR  inxtruction  t* 
artisans,  and  to  ti«in  youths  who  naj 
have  received  their  earlier  educntion  in* 
public  elemeatary  or  middle-claM  sclml 
to  occupy  inteimediate  posts  in  induttiU 
works.  The  object  of  the  C'entml  ImIj- 
tutinn  or  Trdinical  University  of  Londca 
is  tlie  education  of  t<'rhnical  teachera  sli 
of  yi>ung  inon  pnTportng  for  «ny  biuichil 
engineering  or  niftnufac'turing  work.  1W 
Institute  aUo  «noouiaaes,  »ftnr  thr  nsB- 
ner  of  the  Solenoe  >iia  Art  IVpArtsicn^ 
the  formation  throughout  the  ktngdoniiif 
ctaSBos  in  technology  and  in  tiiu  applia- 
tlou  of  science  to  different  tr»d«s. 

Andent  endowmcntA,  which  are  ai 
longer  applicable  for  the  purpo)Vii  f* 
which  they  were  originally  inti^ndnt,  ti* 
now  beuig  applied  by  the  Charity  C«» 
missioners  to  the  eslAblidiment  and  inaiB- 
t«niince  of  technical  schools,  especiallf 
evening  schools,  such  as  tliat  iu  oocuM^ 
tion  with  the  People's  Palac«  ;  and  pri- 
vate  lienevolenoo,  aasistod  in  many  cases  hf 
contributions  from  the  lirery  compaiUd^ 
and  notjibly  from  tlio  Clothworkew  Oob- 
jianies  of  London,  has  been  the  iwf  af* 
mliibUshing  technical  coll<w<sa  in  diffmst 
pHrts  of  tlie  country,  a*  well  as  onivfini? 
colleges  in  which  ths  Instruction  lar^ 
partakes  of  a  t«ohnioal  cliaractvr.  U 
li(87,  a  Bill  was  iiitrodnoed  into  PaHi*- 
ment  to  confer  powers  upon  local  anUi» 
rities  to  levy  rates  for  the  erection  aid 
maintenance  of  technics  schools,  and  1* 
enable  the  Science  and  Art  Depaitwat 
to  make  grants  on  handicraft  iiistriMtiM 
in  elementary  schools  ;  and  although  tb>* 
Bill  wns  dropped,  owing  mainly  to 
preodire  of  other  bnniMn,  it  has  this 
(IriKtf)  Ixwn  again  tntrndnoed  in 
.  amended  form,  and  is  cortJiin,  should  H 
\\iuiWAviu  \tti>K,  \r>  WikUtate   the  establiib- 
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ut  techhicul  echools  ndaptwl  to  local 
ite  One  of  tho  mutiy  results  of  the 
dofTuind  for  t«i;hnicftl  instruction  has  been 
thr  iinprovfiiuunt  in  gnnncii,!  rdueation  by 
the  int.rmluction  into  the  liilTf  rnnt  gnules  of 
■cliiHiU,  frriiTi  llic  higlifr  elementary  school 
U>  tlin  uiiivnrsity,  of  tlie  Iitlmnitoiy,  the 
dravfiug -office,  an  J  tho  workshop. 

Several  utteinpta  to  legisliite  on  this 
subject  have  beeu  made,  jlikI  tlirou  Bills 
'for  providing  tei-liiiiual  instruction  liave 
been  introduced  into  the  House  of  Coin- 
ntODs.  Tho  first  of  tlieee  wus  Die  Bill 
brought  in  on  July  I'J,  IS87,  by  Sir  W. 
IInrt-Dytp  on  behalf  of  the  Oovemment. 
In  this  Bill  it  vag  proposed  to  give  power 
to  BcliDol  bofirdg  and  local  authorities  to 
proi-iili!  trchnical  scIiooIh  or  contribute  to 
,tl«^^^  support.     A  poll  on  the  i]Ue-Ktion  of 

Suiting  these  powers  into  forire  might  he 
en:aiid<^(I  by  fifty  rati'iiayi-ra,  except  in  the 
laetropoliii.  No  payment  nsight  he  innde 
front  the  ratee  with  reajject  tu  any  si^liolar 
who  had  not  passed  the  SI:[tli  St-indiml, 
and  technical  insti-uction  was  defined  as 
covering  those  subjects  for  which  grunts 
»rc  made,  or  which  may  Vn?  sanctioned  by 
the  Science  and  Art  Depart [iient.  Tlie 
Bill  win  rend  a  second  time  on  August  9, 
but  was  dropped  before  reaching  the  oora- 
tnittoe  ttagc. 

In  March,  1SS8,  Sir  Henry  Roacoe  in- 
trcxlunvd  a  Hocond  Technical  EducAtion 
Bill,  emljodyiDg  the  news  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Technical 
Educaliiin.  This  Bill  proposed  that  autho- 
rity idiould  br  given  to  tlie  School  Boards 
to  provide  fi>r  ti^hnical  education  in 
Sch<Mts  under  thoir  management,  or  that 
the  IiktJ  authority  should  make  audi  pro- 
viaiun  if  necessary.  This  Bill  Imd  from 
tJie  befpiuiing  but  little  chance  of  pasa- 
ing,  in  view  of  tho  avowed  intention  of 
the  tiovernmeiit  to  introduce  a  Bill  of 
their  own,  which  they  did  on  May  IT, 
tetfS.  This  Bill  differed  from  it»  pre<le- 
cessor  at  1687,  and  (lIso  frojii  Sir  Henry 
Roacoo's  BiU,  in  several  impurtaut  points. 
Tlie  clause  requiring  a  poll  on  demand  of 
6fty  mtepayers  was  omitted,  but  the  re- 
(juirenient  of  »  poll  (so  far  as  concerns  all 
but  i^lr.mentary  schools)  was  retained  by  a 
provinion  placing  the  control  of  secondary 
turhnicnl  instruction  in  the  hands  of  the 
'anthoritr  «n)powered  to  carry  out  the 
Public  Xiibrftrics  Acts.'  School  Boards 
*erB  requinJ  by  the  Bill  under  certain 
'itioos  to  mid  the  aapply  of  Uxhnicai 


and  manual  training  in  voluntaty  school*. 
For  the  first  time  'manual'  was  eeparalnd 
from  'technical '  instruction,  and  the  mini- 
mum stan<lai-d  limit — the  standard  HjM-ci- 
fied  in  the  schiidule  is  nearly  equivalent 
to  the  Sij:th — applied  to  'technical'  in- 
struction only.  WherfSdioolBonrdsexiat, 
the  local  control  o(  eleTnentnry  technical 
instruction  is  separaUitl  under  the  Bill 
from  that  of  secondary  technical  instruc- 
tion, the  former  being  in  the  hiinds  of  the 
School  Boitrd,  the  latter  in  tlie  hands  of 
the  authority  empowered  to  carry  out  tho 
Libraries  Acta.  A  condition  intruduct-d 
was  the  limit-ation  of  the  rales  luised  t)y 
the  School  Board  and  by  the  local  autho- 
rity for  purposes  of  technical  education 
to  one  penny  iji  each  case. 

Connitercial  EdunUioii  may  be  ra- 
garded  as  a  branch  of  teclniical  ptlucatioTi. 
It  means  instruction  in  the  art  of  dis- 
posing of  the  products  of  industry  to  i 
best  advantage.  It  is  thus  to  be  diittin* 
guished  from  that  part  of  technical  ihIu- 
oatioii  which  relntej?  to  instruction  in  tli« 
art  of  growing,  winning,  or  making  these 
products.  Ill  an  add  reasdelivered  before  the 
Teachers'  Guild,  Dr.  WormcJl  poitits  out 
( 1 )  that  a  good,  hroail,  anfl  thorough  gene- 
ra! education  is  tlie  best  basis  for  a  special 
course  of  professional  training  and  instruc- 
tion ;  (2)  that  the  range  and  dejtth  of 
this  general  education  must  l>e  determined 
by  the  range  of  knowledge,  and  the  amount 
of  intelligence  and  skill  necessary  to  cope 
with  the  special  professional  instruction 
which  is  to  be  built  upon  it  (Jtnimal  of 
Education,  February  1888).  The  art  of 
tlie  petbigogue  will  be  shown  in  the  dex- 
terity with  which  he  selects  in  the  coursa 
of  general  education  subjects  that  have 
the  closest  bearing  on  the  course  of  special 
professional  instruction.  It  is  fully  re- 
cognised that  tho  course  of  school  studies 
for  a  hoy  entering  on  business  life  must 
ditTer  materially  from  that  which  is  fitted 
for  a  boy  destined  for  the  learned  pro- 
fessions or  for  the  career  of  scholarship. 
ThetJermans,  with  characteristic  thorough- J 
neas,  have  orgnniaeil  special  acbools  for] 
these  two  cl.tsses  of  boys  («er  tivMK.lSlUll  [ 
and  RKAUCtllTLIt).  The  English,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  endeavoured  to  combine 
the  two  courses  in  the  same  school.  Thus 
the  boy  who  in  Germany  would  go  to  n 
gymnasium,  in  England  proceeds  tutt(\Mt 
and  further  wirti  t\\e  dass\ijA  t«\i\\>ji-:rttrj 
studies  included  m  ttw  *c\v«i\  Y'tj^w.'ovww!  ■, 


wiier«ft8  the  hoy  wTio  in  to  bccntnc  n  nmn 
ot  Lusine«s.  dropping  the  rljiKf^iciil  KtiKlipM, 
proce<?dB  furtJiT  nnrf  furtlirr  with  modtfrn 
larigungf's  iind  tlw  Kcii-ntifio  cubjpcls  in 
that  prngriiinni(\  Thtre  i»  thin  to  be  itaid 
in  fiivfiiir  of  Uii'  En;'li»h  pliui — lliat  it 
Avnidx  thit  uiin<^cfss:iry  mult  Lplit/at ion  of 
KflhnoU;  itpromul*8  lii  e«ily  life  ao  inter- 
roixtun:  of  classes  which  must  be  bene- 
6ciul  to  a  democratic  cominuiiitj' ;  it  in- 
t^rcatii  the  profession nl  nnd  mercnntilc 
claiuea  aliko  in  the  eflicirni'y  nnd  pro- 
sperity of  gccondiiry  schools,  whir.h  murt 
depend  givntly  on  privat*-  :nuniti(*nce  for 
thoir  endowinp.iit.  It  is  difficult  t<)  docidd 
what  course  of  study  sliould  be  prescribed 
oanSrirdingUie  best  coniuiercial  education. 
(1)  Etliics  and  morality  are  of  course 
esucntiiU  as  the  basis.  (2)  Next  in  im- 
porttinee  comes  the  langunge  of  instruc* 
tion — viz.  Eiigli^  as  read,  written,  and 
Epoken.  This  cannot  he  taught  too 
tnoroughly.  (3)  Latin,  (i)  French  oiid 
Gemiftn.  Where  prncticalile,  it  should  be 
optjoual  to  nabKtitnte  ^pmiiiih  for  lAtin  ; 
or  if  Latin  he  not  choseii,  then  Jiigber  iu- 
rtrurtion  in   Frencli  should  take  its  place. 

(5)  History  and  geography  ;  (n)  English 
history,  together  witli  the  history  of  Scot- 
land, Ireland,  the  United  States,  and  the 
chief  British  colonies  and  dependencies; 

(6)  tho  modem  history  of  Europe ;  (c)  Greek 
(ind  Roman  history  ;  ((/)  the  earth's  aur- 
fftci*  utid  prodocts,  and  it«  natural  and 
political  divisions,  with  special  reference 
to  the  British  Empire,  (6)  Mathema- 
tics. (7)  Natural  science  ;  (a)  sur\-ey 
ot  uuiiiial  and  vegetable  kingdoms  with 
smcial  relation  to  the  eommerclftl  products 
derived  from  them,  fonn  and  character- 
istics of  the  more  inipnrtiint  minumls; 
tlie  rudiment*  of  geology-  (S)  Physics  nn 
mechftiiicRdcmonstriitcd  (a)  by  simple  ex- 
periroents  nnd  (/<)  by  simple  cidculations 
or  elementary  iiialht-uiatics.  (0)  Chemistry 
demonstrated  by  simple  e*perimerits,  to- 
getlier  witii  a  survey  of  chemical  processes, 
elements,  luid  combinations,  wiUi  special 
referenee  t«  their  industrial  importance, 
(10)  Freehand  drawing.  (1 1)  Writing,  in- 
cluding bookkeeping,  shorthand,  the  art 
of  dispiayiivg  simple  statements  of  account^ 
business  letter-writing,  and /'rAjtM  writing. 
(1 2)Rudimentgof  politicttl  economy  taught 
with  a  sjjecial  bearing  on  trade,  the  duties 


must  bn  wmphfici).  The  nec^asity 
COgnixing  two  kinds  of  CDMtini'rcuJ 
cAtion  wiw  forcibly  pointed  oat  ta 
Chamber  of  Commere«  Journal  for 
1888.  Then-  nrt'^  two  clius«<s  to  bn 
atdered  :  (1)  employ^  or  clerks,  wid 
prineijULls,  maDagera,  Mjg^nte,  nnA 
responsible  heads  of  business  firtDa. 
class  of  clerks  and  a«tistAnt«  lanst, 
the  complicated  and  gt-nemily 
nature  of  the  duties  which  they  ban 
perform,  devote  seveiulyenn,  which 
constitute  Apprenticeship,  in  Ncquintf  i 
An  ofRce  a  knowledge  of,  and  fajnili 
with,  the  duties  from  the  exercuw  of 
their  livelihood  is  to  be  derived.  Ki 
four  to  six  years,  according  to  cnfMty, 
have  to  Iw  devoted  to  such  an  nppmnli(«> 
ship  before  a  living  c»n  be  i-nrnnl,  »l- 
though  some  wage  is  obtaiu&bla  aft«r  IkB 
first  year  or  two,  Thii  cotnpamtively  !oo|[ 
training,  in  what  is  really  techninU  nb- 
CBtion  for  the  clerkly  cinft,  niakei  it  at- 
cessary  that  youths  should  roniuiejice  Ifce 
practical  part  of  their  cnreer  as  earfy  m 
possible.  Experience  has  proved  that  tkt 
best  age  is  Ijotween  fourteen  nnd  dftevn. 
Tljere  are  some  large  firm*  in  London  vkd 
do  not  take  juniors  w!io  iire  older  that 
fifteen  yeare.  It  therefore  bocoinea  m^tgl 
to  provide  for  the  reciuircmentx  o(  tha 
large  class  by  supplyinga  eurriculuin  wUdi 
will  afford  a  maximum  of  hread-MUiuitt 
knowledge  at  this  miuimnro  *ge,  A  cm 
handwriting,  a  fair  grasp  and  compiTtiW 
eion  of  aritlimetic,  an  avenm  graondiag' 
in  grammar  and  history,  a  fuller  acquaint' 
ance  than  formerly  with  gw-Kraphy,  a  cer- 
tain developed  cjipacily  in  iliortliand,  ani 
free  or  coUotjuial,  as  well  as  gmmmatitt^ 
familiarity  witii  odc  or  two  foreign  Un* 
guages,  appear  to  be  generally  conudnd 
as  the  necessities  and  the  miuimani  ol  ll« 
bread-earning  etlucation  of  the  lad  of  (^ 
teen  hfnceforwani.  Opinion  b^  moram^ 
unanimous  as  to  llie  necessity  of  thn«D^|^j 
ncss  and  soundness  in  the  acqnirvdDOiit 
this  "foundation  "  educntioit.  as  it  is  fr 
tingly  termed,  the  idea  lieing  to  imput- 
baeis  or  foundation  of  knowtedgc  u  woirf  ' 
and  thorough  that  it  willadmit  of  anytal'- 
seijuent  development  or  cultivation.  Odf 
tinuation,  evening,  and  tcv'hmad  d^ 
will,  it  is  pxpeclfld,  pUy  an  inccoui 
part  after  huidncss  hours  in  the  inl«lli 
tual  dcvciopment  of  the  young  dert 


of  cttizettship,  and  the  constitution  of  the 

country.     For  lada  who  must  enter  busV  \\V  Vm^-w  -"Uo  is  ambitiwii  and  aiiiio 
n«K  wirfy  in   life  as  cWVit,  ttve  cowtw    Vifx-iAWV-;  W\Vb,\(v^^  waA  vum 
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fuftmtivr  poitti  whldt  art-  ever  open   to  n 
amliitmtion   ol  cupjitity,  jirudt'iiL-e,  antl 
lent^qirisB.     Sdf-culture  will  lieoouiti  iiiori) 
ad   uiurv  of   a   necessity   tii   the   fulurt?, 
ider  the  pitileaa  ])re8sure  of  competitioQ, 
aoe  ulso    the    rieceasily   of    qualifying 
yoBg  men,  more  carefully  than  in  the 
to  Acquire  fchftt  capncity  n.nil  know- 
I  which  (iloDo  will  eoahle  tlie  minority 
ri»B  Bbovo  the  mnkB  of  the  plodding 
id  drudging  mftjnrity.     tiiven  n  fitting 
KIN  or  folindntioD  of  education  to  nil,  it 
11   Ite   the  fault   of    tliOBO  ititereBtnd   if 
H!j  do  not  cuake  the  neceasiirv  sat-ritife 
time  and   labour  whiirh    will   eimhle 
to  uttOiin  to  su}>erior  acquireiuenta, 
to  improve  llie  position  of  the  entire 
ktioii   together  with   their  own.'     Tlie 
iucatiou  of  the  clerk,  however,  ia  not 
important  than    the  edncation   of 
lOM  who  ftspire  to  hold  the  post*  of  com- 
~.  ia  the  comnmreial  nnny  -offiopra  of 
.  degrees,  who  nm  largely  recruited  from 
ie  nioro  fnrtunntn  class  of  Wis  ntferred 
Ithove.     It  IK  at  Liat  admitted,  siiys  tlie 
7kaBi/ttr  nf  Comn^rf-  Jotimal,  that  thn 
Dorohant  is  ns  worthy  of  a  Bpectal  train- 
as  is  tJie  doctor,  the  lawyer,  the  engi- 
IBCr,  the  artist,  or  tlie  musician.     ■  Wliat 
I  Mitoiiishing  is  not  this  yery  lut<i  national 
unversion  to  u  «)lf-evident  principle,  but 
kt  it  should  liavf!  ever  been  possible  for 
V  inoipahle  of  all  classes  to  seek  a  ref  age 
L ft  mercantile  career.  The  present  gpneral 
aand  for  the  means  to  attatii  a  higher 
itus  of  capacity,  and  the  equally  gene* 
that  many  posts  occupied  by 
,  amply  because  they  are  expert 
ieat^  ought  to  be  filled  by  equally 
I  British  subjects,  proves  that  spe- 
Qowledge  will  in  future  be  exacted, 
*t  in  tmde,  as  in  other  professions, 
I  "  fittaat "  alone  wi]l  survive.     Compe- 
oa  U  propor,  has  found  out  our 
:  point.      It  has  proved  tbat  it  nntioiml 
however  general,  will  not  long  b^^ 
to  previiil,  n,Dd   t.hiit   the  law  of 
nd  ftnd  supply  giK'S  fur  to  correct  our 
lucaUoual  niistnki'S.     Wliilst  we  fuili^ 
I  tntia  competent  cterks  other  nations  did 
itie),  the  riTsull  binng  that  we  were  win- 
unnl  t«give  pn'ferenoe  to  foreigiiBrs  in 
alunuiugly  large  number  of  employ- 
at»  >j)d  tnules.     The  same  implacable 
"f  applies  to  priiicijials,  and  to  the  trade 
ikey  conduct.     It  ataiida  to  reason 
'  the  ediji.-atiun  or  system  which  pro- 
,  Ota  best  dnnirs  will  nho  orodaaa  thn 


befit  principals,  and  by  their  united  efforts 
they  develop  the  most  successful  national 
trade.  Education,  then,  is  n,n  element  of 
competition  of  the  most  dangerous  kind. 
By  its  means  it  ia  clear  that  n  nation  may 
gradually  acquire  a  commercial  superiority, 
without  capital  or  special  products,  such 
nsweobtainedcarly  in  the  century  through 
our  metals,  our  machinery,  and  our  ship- 
ping. It  is  equally  clear  that  it  is  only 
through  education  that  we  can  hope  to 
retain  our  hold  on  what  wb  have  gained, 
and  to  maintain  our  position  as  a.  commer- 
cial country.' 

In  1888a  committ*ie  was  appointed,  na 
ft  result  of  several  conferences  convened 
by  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to 
consider  the  best  means  of  introducing  a 
system  of  commercial  education  which 
would  meet  the  requirements  of  a  modem 
business.  It  included  the  following  gentle- 
men:— Sir  J.  Lubbock,  Sir  B.  Samuelson, 
Sir  H.  E.  Roscoe,  Sir  O.  H.  Chubb, 
Mr.  H.  Kimlier,  Mr.  Mngniac,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Tritton,  Mr.  K.  H.  Carbutt,  Mr.  Charles 
Morley,  Mr.  Walter  Leaf,  Mr.  Frank  De- 
benliam,  Mr.  E.  Power,  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Wace,  The  committee  held  several  sit- 
tings, and  issued  to  leading  commercial 
firms  in  London  and  the  provinces  a  scheme 
prepared  for  tlie  improvement  of  commer- 
cial education.  This  step  was  taken  to 
elicit  the  opinion  and  criticism  of  pi'aotical 
business  men  in  regard  to  the  suggested 
cmrricuJun),  whilst  revisions  in  detail  wer© 
sought  also  from  masters  of  schools  and 
other  authorities  on  practical  education. 
The  scheme  proposed  as  obligatory  subject* ' 
for  examination  for  a,  commercial  certifi- 
cate :  (1)  English,  (2)  Latin,  (3a)  French, 
(-Vt)  German,  Spanish,  or  Italian,  (4)  his- 
tory of  British  Isles  and  Colonies,  general 
and  modem  history,  including  commercial 
history,  (5)  geography,  physical,  political, 
commercial,  and  industrial,  (6)  mathema- 
tics, (T)  drawing.  Proficiency  was  also 
required  iu  at  least  one  of  the  following  : 
Physics,  chemistry,  natural  history,  cttm- 
merce,  and  political  economy.  The  final 
report  of  the  committee  was  issued  by 
Isbtster  &  Co.  while  the  parent  work  was 
in  the  press. 

(Cambridge  has  taken  the  li.md  of  the 
univcrHtins  in  acknowledging  the  necessity 
for   giving  comniercial   ei:hication   special 
recognition.     Thfi  syndicD.tfl  rf  \,W,  Viva- 
verMty  on  l^ehv\iii.rj  ^'i,  \fei»>*,TftwiW«>A 
tliat  Uie  Loca\  Uxatoina^iou.  «».&  \*yAixT«-. 


Syndiwitca  hi-  mipowcn^  to  hold  i-xsminiv- 
tions  for  nnmmtiroiKl  cnrtHicate-^  nnd  thnt 
thrift  might  b«  oritanisid  uuiler  the  i-x- 
istinK  syst4--m  of  Di-fctnlM^r  i-xami  nut  ions 
for  WL'ondary  aclioola.  Thry  suggested 
thiit  tli<?  couiiii^niul  «xi>minnti»[iB  Hboutd 
hu  so  urruriged  tli&t  etudenU  nii;{ht  pre^ar^ 
(or  a  ffCVAt  part  of  thnin  aIoti;;  with  tJioae 
who  were  being  prepared  for  the  ordinary 
local  QxamiDatioits.  liut  (hey  wisely  estab- 
liahod  a  sepnrat«  pxAininFition  for  coninier- 
einl  certjficnt^tt  nnd  ijuitf  npnrt  from  the 
locnl  nxnmi nations,  so  tha.t  thnrr  xlioiitd  be 
no  pap(\r«  of  qiie»tioiu  wointnati  to  thn  two, 
una  HO  common  cluasificiition  of  xuccauful 
StudeotK.  As  to  genenil  educntion  they 
deciilt^il  not  to  eiAOt  any  tvul  of  it.  They 
cuiiclitded,  justly,  that  it  would  be  prac- 
ticable to  get  a  paper  for  the  commercial 
c«rtificfit«  on  such  t«rms  that  no  student 
could  attach  it  unlets  hp  had  a  general 
rdijcation  suffiHontly  sound  t-o  pnable  him 
tfi  faun  the  ordiii.iry  locnl  examination  for 
junior  or  senior  studciitji.  Tho  regiilations 
may  Ixi  surnmiiriRmI  a*  follows:  (I)  Writ, 
iiig  a  letter  in  English  on  some  eonimercinl 
subject  ;  pr^'is  writing ;  Bliortliiinil,  i.e. 
taking  notes  of  a  passage  rtiuil,  and  then 
extending  them  verlfatiiu.  To  pass,  the 
studrntniujifsatisfytheexaminors  in  letter- 
writing  and  in  prAjis  writing.  (2)  Arith- 
iiti^tic  with  special  reference  to  oommerciat 
pi-ublema^e.g.  wei};ht3  and  measure.s  in 
Uritish  dependencies  and  foreign  coantries; 
currencies  and  exchanges ;  book-keeping 
by  double  entry  ;  algebra  up  to  the  Bino- 
mial Theorcoi,  with  positive  and  integral 
indices,  logarithms,  und  the  application  of 
algebra  to  ealpulittions  of  interest  nnd 
aiinuitie].  But  no  p^iss  can  be  obtained 
unlesK  the  student  satieties  the  examiners 
in  arithniKtic.  (.1)  Physieal  and  commer- 
cial geoKiRipliy,  witli  special  knowle«lge 
of  sea  and  land  routes,  centres  of  industry 
and  jiniduL-ts  ;  English  hihtury  from  the 
reijfii  of  Queen  Eliiuibelli,  with  special  re- 
ference to  the  developnietit  of  eomnierc'e. 
(4)  Modem  languages.  French,  CJerinan, 
Spanish,  Italian.  No  books  fur  study  are 
set.  In  each  language  the  student  must 
write  a  comiaercinl  letter,  translate  from 
the  language  iotci  English,  and  from  Eng- 
lish into  tlin  language  ;  no  student  can 
take  both  Spanish  and  ItAlian.  but  they 
mosttakeboth  French andtierman.  (5)The 
ejejnents  of  political  economy  with  special 
iwfrrwncf  to  v«lu<>,  uioivey,  credit,  \imi\i 


(6)  English  titeratnre.— TliB 
Kxnmincfl  in  a  play  or  a  Ixxik.  (7) 
mentiiry  Scienoti.— Organic  and 
chemistry ;  nif^banicn,  including 
statica  and  pneum&lica  ;  sound,  hntt,  ul 
ligiit,  and  electricity  aj><i  umi{n<.-ltsni,  pf 
metrical  and  mechanical  druwing.  Ogi 
first  four  sections  Mv  nt»olat«lj  conpd- 
sory.  Of  the  others  not  more  Una  Im 
can  be  taken.  The  defect  iu  ihit  tthem 
is  that  it  ignores  natumj  scietiaet  PIf 
sical  sciencn  is  not  includod  in  Ibe  Ma» 
sary  subjects.  Montijver,  it  nakM  ■' 
provision  for  lioya  who  must  learp  idNil 
and  become  juniorclerkti  about  tlMirfbv- 
teenth  year.  Latin  is  not  tsven  nadtM 
optiuiuU  suhJAot.  ACt«r  obtaining  At 
Cambridge  *  Comraemal  Ortilicnt^' iti 
education  of  the  young  man  of  liiiiiw 
may  be  carried  still  further  by  nviH 
of  night  classes  in  merranttlv  iiutitalM 
or  couimerci*!  cotlcgtn.  Accoridiuf;  U  Ot 
Wormell,  a  coDiinonHBl  coHflge  aho<iU  pn- 
vide  'for  aboat  one  liundrod  nnd  £i\yO» 
dents  a  two  yeMV  oours<^  in  modera  li^ 
guiiges,  actuary's  work,  f«iturcs  of  fonip 
trade,  Ac'  Courses  of  l<:cturc«  on  ik 
history  and  <levelopmetit  of  lntd«  ui 
tariffs,  OR  economic  acieuce  and  statiftiori 
scieni^e,  mercantile!  law,  ititvrnsktional  In, 
and  commercial  geography,  ought  also  ■ 
form  part  of  the  curriculum  of  ituch  aonlkn 
But  it  must  not  be  fornolten'  that  tW 
training  of  Uie  oommerctal  achool  will  ntl 
make  a  boy  a  clever  buyer  and  Sr-lliv.  h 
CAunot  t«ach  him  the  work  of  tlie  ctunlinf 
house,  the  exchsjigo,  tbe  wharf,  or  vW 
cominer«al  tmvelUin  c«ll  'the  road.'  ll 
can  only  prepare  him  for  it,  and  ^n  tim 
the  bfst  possible  pquipment  for  a  ohM 
and  pract.ical  career. 

'The  N^ational  AssociAtlon  for  tbe  fn- 
motion  of  Tcchnicid  Education  (It  DmjA 
Yiirtl,  Westminstf.r)  mwk-  arrapgoiimiti 
in  1887  with  tlie  Uoiveiiuty  Bst«nnoad» 
oietiea  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  aad  LondM 
for  the  delivery  of  lecture*  on  conuMRail 
geography,  commercial  liiMoiy ,  oouiimmJ 
law,  and  commercial  eoonotnios  in  lo(»liti> 
fur  which  no  prorifflon  is  wode^ 

Temper. — Thia  term,  which  nrifpns^ 
meant  a  due  mixing  of  elemvnts,  rnenU 
tlie  constitution  and  habitual  diapestia 
of  the  mind  on  its  emotional  side,urii>ilt 
emotional  compleiion.  Thus  w«  tpeakif 
a  violent,  an  irritithle,  a  calm  or  equUk 
M\A  ».%flod  or  cheerful  t«mper.     Tlieil^ 


iWfirwncf  to  value,  uioivey,  crwui.  wwm- \B.ftft  si.«fiott  or  cneertni  Mmper.     Uiein 
ing,  fopeifftt  trade,  and  fowngn  e<.iivMv^«.\^wCTw:>»  o\  ^ewvynt  ^sWiK  chanctoiMii 
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dividuAls  are  in  part  duo  to  physicnl  And 
eonatitultouiil  causes.  Astroag and  healthy 
pfafsiijue  is  thcfoundfttinnof  ftpxHl  tempor, 
DisturbftiiciTs  of  hc-alih  ftlFect  the  temper 
in  nil  cns<?R.  anrl  lusting  phj^sical  HUil'et'ing 
in*y  sour  it  for  life.  On  tbn  other  hand, 
tompur  is  to  n  largn  extent  a.  aiil)Jei;t  of  con- 
trol by  the  will.  TliU  control  uoiiaists  in 
Mvenitrig  our  moods  Ly  Hupprfssiiig  feel- 
UiEH  of  u-iinoyuiK^e  iind  s,iiget',  aiul  also  iii 
oiulit'atiug  IX  ttieerful  and  hopeful  frame 
of  tuind.  The  educator  is  coiiuerDed  with 
the  iutina,^>[uent  of  temper  both  in  him' 
self  and  in  his  pupils.  Tho  art  of  ruling 
Otliers  presupposes  self-government  as  one 
of  its  prime  coiKlitinna.  Anything  in  the 
shape  of  violence  or  morbid  irrit/ihility  of 
temper  is  fatal  to  the  discharge  of  the 
toachiir'»  funi;tion  ;  for  Uiough  it  is  wl-II 
for  thn  educator  tm  occasion  to  he  angry, 
Miul  to  luaiiifuat  his  anger,  he  must  never 
Im  curried  away  by  his  passion.  The  exer- 
tAa»  of  the  child  in  tlie  government  of  its 
tMDper  forms  one  important  part  of  early 
moral  educatioa.  Since  the  child  is  as  a 
rule  liable  to  be  overcome  by  strong  pas- 
sion, and  since  its  will  is  at  first  weak  in 
resisTing  and  overcoming  this,  tho  parent 
and  the  teacher  should  do  their  utmoHt  to 
Stimulate  it  to  make  an  otTort  to  govern 
its  passiojis.  Thus,  as  Loeko  and  Rous- 
seau contend,  passionate  crying  should  be 
cured  by  firmly  refusing  to  gratify  the 
child's  wishes  under  these  ciri.'Um stances. 
An  the  child  gmwH  older  fippeal  must  be 
m'tde  to  its  intelligence  and  its  lietter  feel- 
ings, in  order  to  induce  it  to  control  its 
ft«liiigsot  discontent  and  anger  (c(.  articles 
Cbberpttlvb&i  and  Ski-f-Command).  (Sen 
Iioolte,  Tfiouij/ila,  §  iii,  and  following ; 
Miss  EdgeworUi,  Practical  Education, 
C^ap.  vi.  ;  Filch,  Lecluren  an  Teaching, 
p.  \'*  and  following. 

Temperament,— By  the  temperament 
of  a  person  we  undoi-stand  his  natural 
complexion  or  bent  of  mind  as  fixed  by 
bis  physical  organisation.  The  common 
division  of  temperaments  is  a  fourfold, 
vit.  (I)the  sanguine  (full-blooded),  warm, 
imprrsxionnbli^  and  changeable  in  its 
ifKMdN  :  ('J)  phlegmatic  (with  abundance 
of  pldegm),  calm,  deliberate,  and  per- 
su(t«nt  1  (3)  choleric  (with  abundance  of 
bil«),  energetic,  with  prevailing  objective 
nttitudl* ;  and  [i)  melanchoIiL-  (witli  black 
bilo),  sentimental,  with  tendency  to  sub- 
ieotivity.  Thti  fourfold  division  has  been 
handed  down  from  anaiimt  times,  aud,  uw 


its  termiuolo;>y  suggests,  is  based  on  a 
crude  and  obsolete  notion  of  the  physical 
basis  of  mental  dispositions.  NevertJieleaa, 
it  has  been  used  as  tho  starting-point  in 
recent  attempts  to  classify  the  leading 
facts  of  temperament.  It  is  now  i-ecog- 
nised  that  the  manifold  individual  differ- 
ences of  nienliil  constitution  are  very 
incompletely  described  by  this  sohiirao. 
Ingenious  attempts  have  been  made  by 
reyent  writers  tu  group  theae  by  combin- 
ing the  four  leading  types  in  various  ways, 
A  truly  scientillc  classification  of  mental 
peculiarities  must  set  out  witli  the  radical 
psychological  distinctions.  Thus  we  have 
a  well-marked  contrast  of  temperament 
in  the  emotional  or  sensitive  and  the 
active  constitution.  With  respect  to  tho 
precise  physiological  basis  of  these  dif- 
ferences science  is  as  yet  able  to  toll  us 
very  little.  We  know  that  intellectual 
differences,  e.g.  in  respect  of  fineness  of 
discrimination,  or  of  vividness  and  reviv- 
ability  of  impi'essionB,  are  connected  with 
peculiarities  of  the  Vrain  and  sen^e  organs 
We  know,  too,  that  the  active,  energetic 
temperament  is  correlated  with  special 
vigour  of  the  muscular  system  and  tho 
motor  side  of  the  nervous  system  as  a 
whole,  A  thoroughly  scientific  classifica- 
tion of  tlie  leading  types  of  natural  dis- 
position with  their  pliysical  counterparts 
is  greatly  needed  by  the  educator  as  an 
aid  to  an  intetbgent  classification  of  chil- 
dren (cf.  article  I.NbiviuL'.vLiTv),  fOn  leni- 
perament  and  the  classification  ol  mental 
dispositions  jio«  A..  Stewart,  Our  Temprra- 
menu  ;  Dr.  Bain,  On  Ota  Study  of  Cha- 
meter ;  and  A.  Martin,  L'£ducalion  da 
CaracUre,  chap.  iii.). 

Terms  are  the  division  of  tlio  eiluca- 
tional  year  in  England.  In  Oxford  Uni- 
versity there  are  four  terms:  Michaelnian, 
Ootober  10  to  December  lii  Hilary  or 
Lent,  January  H  to  the  day  before  Palm 
Sunday;  Easter,  from  the  Wednesday aftei 
iiasler-day  to  the  Friday  before  Whitsun- 
day :  and  Trinity,  from  the  day  before 
Whitsun-day  usually  to  the  Saturday  after 
the  first  Tuesday-in  July,  but  this  term 
may  be  extended  by  the  Congregntion-  If 
the  beginning  or  end  of  a  term  fall  on  a 
festival  day,  the  term  is  held  to  begin  or 
end  the  day  after,  and  in  the  case  of 
East«r,  the  iliiy  before,  such  feativnl. 
Michaelmas  and  Hilary  tertnsft.X'ftV.w^vNi^ 
sis  weeks'  reaideriep,  Vtv  wicV-,  ^jubN**  a-niv 
Trinity  by  tlitoe  w«clta'  TWfaiwxefe  w  vattv^ 


tiT  forty -eijflit  days'  rctsidence  in  the  two 
tt*riua  jointly.  In  Cn-mbridge  Univrrsity 
there  «re  thrm  ntntatory  t«rms,  whiph 
moat  include  nt  l<«uit  227  dnyg  in  »)t, 
Tiz.  Michai'ImiiK,  lieitii'iinK  "i  "ctdinT  ]  ; 
Lpnt,  l»-gimiin)j[notliitj:rthmithi-'Tliur»Juy 
next  Iwfiire  Eiwter-dny  ;  iiiui  Eitsti^r,  befjiu- 
niiij!  tiot  enrliiTr  Ihiiu  Uie  Tuisday  iie'it 
nfUtr  EtLstvr-day,  and  ending  "i>  June  34. 
Tlic  k^ul  year  U  also  divided  into  the 
four  terms  of  Michaelmas,  Hilary,  Easter, 
and  Trinity ;  nnd  tiw  Council  of  Legnl 
Education  furnish  to  thi:>  students  of  thn 
bar  Iccturr-s  on  huful  subjiKt*  during  i-nch 
of  ttirsp  t(<rnix.  Thn  8cottJKh  cituouticiniil 
your  is  dividnl  into  two  tu«iii<in>i :  t)i« 
wintitr  sKamion  from  altoiit  the  middle  of 
Octolier  U}  tlie  end  of  March  or  thi*  be- 
ginning ot  April ;  and  the  summer  seHSJoii 
&om  the  be^'iiuiing  of  May  to  the  end  of 
July.  There  is  no  summer  seaaion  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts. 

Teit-Book».— The  Eolection  of  t«xt- 
booka  IB  one  nt  the  iiioxt  irngMirtAnt  func- 
tions of  tho  hcjid-iiiiuit«r,  und  not  of  tho 
govpriiorK  of  a  schotjl.  On  many  subjects 
hti  would  doulAleas  dtrfi-r  to  tlie  judgiin.'nt 
of  ti  tried  iui!iisljint-niaBt«r.  Thn esfesaive 
niulliplifalioii  of  iiifei'ior  teil-books  itt  a, 
grwit  nvil,  wliiuli  uuiy  bo  diminished  by 
tcutclient  meeting  together  more  for  con- 
sultation, as  ia  (lone  at  the  (.'oiiferQuceH  of 
htttid-masteni  and  liead'Uiieti«s8ee,  and  at 
the  meetings  of  the  Toachers'Uuildaf^.ti.) 
Tlie  Guild  providesa  reference  library,  and 
iiiont  of  the  publishers  will  send  speciuken 
books  to  teachera  of  position  on  eo^  terms. 
Hm  betit  teKt-books  g;o  through  the  hands 
of  several  experienced  tenyjiera,  but  «re 
onilied  in  the  hands  of  one  man.  'Com- 
mittee books'  have  not  bo  fur  lieen  suo- 

CtWIOE. 

Textual  Critioiim  utteTii|>lfi,  by  a  (^nm- 
puriiMin  of  irmiiiirtfri]jl  (^videnc-c,  to  restore 
MS  far  us  poKsible  tlie  t^-xl  of  any  given 
work  to  the  form  in  which  it  originJilly 
left  the  author's  hands,  Owing  lo  the 
numerous  errors  incident  on  frequent  copy- 
ing we  can  never  be  sure  tliat  we  are  read- 
ing the  actual  wor<l»  of  an  iincient  author, 
imleis  we  know  thnt  the  editor  has  followed 
a  sound  uiethorl  of  ti^xtunl  criticism.  Of 
the  importance  of  trxtual  critipium  to  the 
New  Testament  (iv<tn  tho  English  raider 
may  form  some  idiNi  by  notinjt  the  diffor- 
Btice  between  tlic  Authori.-uvt  Vcrninn  and 
tJie  more  scinitific  text  of  th«  IUsvimA  \  wt- 
»ion  (eg.  1  John  v.  7,  8  ■,  I  lim-  i"-  ^^ 


John  V.  3,   4 ;  Hnrk   xvi.    9-30 
viii.  37). 

All  scientific  tuxtunl  criticisa 
■t»rt  from  the  examiniit  ion  of  mwii 
Hctioe  »  kiioi>'l«iigi>  uf  [i«liroffn{>by, 
the  hiKtory  of  luuulwritjiig,  i»  indisparai 
ill  order  lo  det«ru)in«  what  cywrni 
are  luoit  probable.  Thus  ti>e  confuMoaj 
tween  Gre«l  AAAA  •nd  AMA  in 
is  much  easier  than  lietween  the 
words  when  written  ia  the  cursive 
ters  {<<X\a  Mid  api)  which  frota  tin 
century  a-d.  brean  to  supersede 
PidKography  enAlitcs  us  to  cltwsif  j  tbei 
kinds  of  errori!  in  manuscripts.  Fi 
lent  clianges  in  ancient  ninnuscriptc 
very  rare  ;  IHad,  \L  SSS-SSS  luid  SM  m 
said  to  be  examples.  The  i-hief 
errore  are  due  to  (1)  OieUUion. 
owing  to  similarity  of  pronuncintiao, 
are  constant  confusions  in  Grnrlc 
scripts  between  i  and  «  (itA4:ian)), 
Latin  between  v  and  b  ;  e.]{.  iu  S«n. 
scv.  54,  the  nwnuscriptx  have^'nctonMB 
for  jact'ihimu*.  (2)  H'ron^  5irmo» 
words  is  very  frecjuiuit  in  traneoi 
from  uncials  (in  which  words  wen 
divide<l),  and  especially  in  proper 
e.g.  the  nianufit-ripts  iu  Strnbo,  xi. 
have  corrupted  rift- iRroSraaarafMBwoi 
into  ri/v  iirmrriirav  Spti,  lUld  in  TbOC  i 
hrl^Tfii^av into immpoi'iliTtt,  So 
derivation  of  ■  philtiiopliy  '  in  Sp. 
— philodOjJi  ia  wmie  dicta  til,  appttrtt .-  ipM 
ertirn  nomine  faUtwt,  q\t\d  aiittt — ia 
scured  by  the  reading  of  ibtt  tuui' 
and  ilaase — ^uidit*n  ti,  (3)  Ci 
of  similar  letters  and  words.  To  mch 
fusion  are  due  the  words  in  the  Tb 
'Make  them  to  bo  nnmbered  with  li^ 
saints ';  mutv.rari  (n>w*rded),  eontaiiMd 
in  all  Latin  manuscripts  heivn  14H 
was  corrupted  itito  nunun'ort  (numbeRid)i 
Hence  the  constant  confiinion,  ereu  in  ^ 
beet  editions,  of  dirign  >nd  defig^  ^ 
seri/irrr  and  di^i^ifjrrt,  Ac.  The  nUBienM 
abbreviations,  occurring  with  iiicTe*Mi| 
frequency  in  latvr  niatiuacriptA,  have  hMi 
a  most  fertile  suuroe  of  ern>rx  ;  hence  it  11 
often  dilficult  to  t«U  wlwither  we  an  t> 
read  dv^punrot/t  (men),  or  avnvr  (fooU)^  or 
oravt  (asses),  alt  beiug  written  in  M«df 
the  same  way.  (4)  Tranirponliott ;  k|- 
the  Medioean  Diannscript  of  Vorgi],  ffiwy- 
ii.  3.'>6,  ends  an  hexaoieter  with  •whoMnrt 
if/tin  for  md>  e^iwre  «t  ipsa ;  nnd  the  Sn* 
',  V  oT&kni  \  Av^.w  hicJiQu  i  n  tiliau  noto*  «>  f*" 
-,  .tA  iu\  Wwtudwc — EoiCLikTUMw  opcro)  srt 


in  ourmftnaspripts 
tim.  Sometimes  whnb 
ftre  trnnRpfiHsl  or  oven  omitted,  gone- 
ly  llirou){)i  tin-  aimiliir  onding  i>f  two 
(lionin.'oli'it'vjtori).  (5)  Omimtuin  or 
'iliim  of  siiuiUr  lolturs  or  Bylliiblrai 
ii»ot«l«Utou} ;  ag.  in  Volieius  Pater- 
nlus,  iL  883,  Erat  tniic  urbi»  eimloiliis 
nmliis  Afa-ceniu,  tlio  maQU8crLpt«,  by 
litting  eriit,  in  conwquence  of  inisril, 
word  licforis  nppnrontly  mjiko  the 
ithor  guilty  of  nn  historical  blunder.  So 
Bra.  De  Tranq.  An.  v.  5,  Denlnhui  nie- 
nudlr.  csfti  se  nuirtuiifn  quaia  Ttctjuam 
vivere,  the  mnimsoripts,  by  omitting  nn- 
^inm,  bring  11  EttlBeiiucmuitiim  afi'iinstDen- 
totas.  On  the  other  IhiikI,  in  Heb.  Ix.  12, 
the  ^iuaitic  luanuitTipt  repeats  lU  tA 
Syia  twice;  and  in  llur.  Sal.  ii.  4.  11, 
•ome  manuscripts  have  cel^bruliiliir  for 
teiahitiir.  (0)  ^Issinw&fJtfft  of  neigh  Iwuring 
terminations,  e.g.  Onoannder,  iv.  50,  wroto 
KOtovrmv  ^  ol  itvXaKVi  wvpa',  Kauttrtiav,  the 
old  form  nf  the  imprrntive,  wns  misnnder- 
stoocl,  iind  is  wrongly  divided  by  the  mnnu- 
Bcripts  into  Koi.  !nTu>v  ;  liuiilly  oi  r^iiAiixtf 
has  been  ivssiniilut«d  to  this  by  nearly  all 
munusLTipts,  whic^li  write  tCiv  <^vXn.Huiv. 
(7)  .SuLaiiluiivn  <•}'  mjnwnjm»  through  de- 
fective memory,  e.g.  m  Matt.  ix.  29,  D  hiiit 
iftfiarmv  for  A^itXnaiv.  This  error  is  i-b- 
pecially  frequent  in  the  Gospels,  owing  to 
teininiafencea  of  pitrullel  piissagea,  (8)  /■«- 
l«r7i(i&(fivn,eH|je<-iiillyofgloBBM,  orexplana- 
taiy  notee.  Tlilx  error,  closely  akin  to 
the  lAst,  was  largely  aided  by  the  fact  that 
tit6  margin  was  u««l  both  for  corrections 
and  noW«,p,g,  in  Plut.  Ak.  36,rilc  /uitiivvtiov 

ft  gloss  on  Tioi'  /u^ovvTiiiv,  has  crept  into 
tim  ti^xt,  thuK  turning  the  whole  pas- 
angn  into  nonsmiae.  The  iNiptiamiil  for- 
nnl*  in  Acts  viiL  37,  tind  the  Doxology 
in  Matt.  vi.  13,  nre  prolmhty  interpolritions 
tmnt  litiirgiiis.  (0)  CiirrrcCitimi,  iMjiciTiiilly 
of  dirticult  or  unusual  wonl*  or  construe 
tionH,  either  by  onivimiin,  nit  of  S<vnpmrfi<.'iToi 
in  Jjuke  vi.  1,  or  by  atlr.nititni :  thus  tin? 
Codi^x  Piiteanuii  Iijib  altprt-d  Livy,  xiii. 
16,  4,  inter  ^ormUtna  «wvt  into  intirrj'or- 
ttinfv  tninaa  iiixa,  and  In  Cicero  Pro  Seal. 
iKJi.  130,  ad  Jfurniilici  il/iag  has  been 
Mvncted  in  the  Paris  manuscript  first 
into  od  unum  dieiliue,  and  later  into  ad 
Icmon  dicfo  etliut. 

Textual  criticism  being,  not  an  exact 
Mmnca,  but  a  history  of  copyists'  errors, 
geocinl  rales  astotftcfirobability  of  errors 


are  liable  to  modifinntion,  since  e^ch  scriba 
i»  liablp  to  peculiar  errors.  We  muat, 
therefore,  examine  each  manuscript  to  see 
wbhit  are  its  most  frc(|uent  errors,  s(«rling 
from  ausos  that  are  certjiin,  and  proceeding 
tlie.upL'to  probable  cases.  Cirlrris  parihat, 
aji  aKntimed  reading  will  be  probable,  ao-j 
cording  as  the  nianuaoript's  deviation  from 
it  can  be  traced  to  one  of  the  foregoing 
classes  of  errors.  Moreover,  ceft^rin  ikirilnis, 
WB  must  prefer  ( 1 )  the  »(o«(  <iiffi<»dr  read- 
ing ;  for  scribes  more  often  alter  a  reading  j 
to  make  it  easier  than  to  make  it  harder— | 
hiincethedifficultSevTrpinrpii'mjiin  Lubevi.  1 
isproltably  to  be  retninen  ;  (2)  the  skorUitt 
reading  :  for  scribes  ran-ly  curtail,  but 
often  employ  and  insert  notes— e.g.  tlio 
quotation  in  Matt,  xxvii.  35  ;  (3)  the 
reading  whioh  •^srphii/ui  the  origin  of  the 
others — e.g.  in  1  Mace.  xii.  48  the  Sinaitic 
reading  mn-tuttkBovra^  explains  both  the 
variants  avvtX86fTa<;  smA  t{ijt\6avra%  ;  (4) 
the  reading  nio»l  e.karrb-terulic  of  the 
author — e.g.  the  abruptness  of  the  style 
of  St.  James  tells  against  'and  '  in  ii.  4, 
13,  iii.  17,  lire. 

Textual  criticism  must  start  from  tlis 
manuscripts.  These  must  lie  classilled 
acuording  to:  (1)  their  diU,  detennined 
by  palieogrnphical  and  other  evidence  ;  (2) 
the  aijr^  of  their  text  and  then  geneaioyy, 
determined  by  their  mutual  relations  and 
agreements.  Manuscripts  must  be  weighed 
rather  than  counted.  Tlius,  side  by  sidd 
with  the  nuith  century  Codex  TKuftrtfnu 
of  Catullus,  there  probably  existed  a  manu- 
script, now  lost,  of  which  the  other  exist- 
ing manuscripts  are  merely  descendants  ; 
hence  the  authority  of  the  Thiuinipn.ii  may 
bo  equivalent  to  that  of  all  the  others 
combined.  So  in  the  New  Testament  the 
Siuaitic,  as  representing  a  fourth -century 
text,  may  counterbalance  a  hundred  cur- 
sives derivefl  from  alat«rt*:st.  llie  read- 
ing of  the  (>lde.st  manuscript  is,  a^leria 
pariijuK,  to  be  preferred.  Sometime.'!,  how- 
rver,  all  manuscript  reiwlings  must  be  re-  . 
jceted,  becaiuse  of  tlio  counter  evidence  at  \ 
(1)  older  w-rtiims.  Thus  the  Septuagintj 
version  of  the  Old  Testament  is  often  based 
on  a  reading  several  centuries  older  than 
tliat  of  any  existing  Hebrew  manuscript ; 
wbile  to  New  Testament  criticism  tho 
Syriac  and  Lutiii  versions  are  of  tho 
highest  importanue.  (3)  Com'irwnlatort 
(such  as  Aristarchus  on  Homer)  who  hud 
access  to  dn  earViet  le3,t,e.%.WN'iT'fe-  *■"■- 
xii.  (KI5,^o»,TOiLiV>5YTO\»»a'MiA*«"'''''^«-' 


nnut  be  nad  againat  all  our  mannscripta, 
(A)  Intm-niU  Jividmee.  Thua  tbe  di- 
gamma  most  l«mseTl«d  throughout  Homer 
ngtimt  All  our  mnnuscripta,  being  i«quiivd 
by  the  nuittT  nnd  supported  hy  inHcriptionx 
ftnd  com pura tire  pliilology.  iJut  conjec- 
ture hau'd  solely  on  inti-nial  eviclcnoe, 
Utouf;h  f.-ixlitonubli;,  are  mvely  probable. 
Muiiy  of  tUuiii  re^t  on  the  tw^it  assumption 
tlial  HO  author  ifaii  be  Hither  iitcouatstent 
or  uiifirammatical.  Many  more  a^ume 
tk&t,  because  an  author  might  have  ex- 
prewed  his  meaning  differently,  therefore 
he  must  have  done  so ;  to  this  claae  belongs 
Bcntlpy's  corrci-tion  of  Hor.  Sot.  L  91, 
Iham  forb;  via  lacra  .  .  -  iKctirril  quidnm 
Ui  Iham  ut.  Where  we  hnve  mnny  early 
Biiuiuaoripts,  &c.,  iLS  for  the  New  Testa- 
ment, I'onjpcturys  nre  rarely  necewiary ; 
where,  however,  n&  for  the  Amialt  of 
Tacitus,  wo  are  dejjeiident  on  a  singUi 
manuscript,  written  u  thoiwjind  years  after 
the  original  work,  conjectures  lire  often 
necessary,  but  rarely  capable  of  proof.  A 
mftDUSCript  readiug  is  always  apr'ijiri  more 
probable  thnn  a  conj^ctui'e,  aud  iu  any 
case,  unless  ncwmpanied  by  a  salisfActory 
expliinntion  of  tlic  origin  of  the  manuscript 
ri-mling  impugned,  no  conjecture  can  be 
Hnnliy  neccpted  by  a  scientific  textual 
criticism. 

(.SVcfnrPttticngraphy,  Enryfl.  Brit,  art. 
*  Pitlicogrnphy  '  ;  I.  Miiller'x  Hnnilbilj-her, 
i.  2r.'^-327  ;  Gnrdthnusen's  Grirchisrh^  Pit- 
lani/riij'kii!  ;  Wnltenbach'a  Latrinifchr,  P. 
FiK'siniile*  )in.ve  linen  published  by  the 
PiiUeographical  Society  ;  also  of  (Sreek 
manuscripts  by  WatlcnlMich,  and  of  Liitin 
by  Ariidt,  ZM,ngenieistcr,  «nd  R.  Ellis. 
For  teituiil  crititiKm.  Miidvig'a  Adirnmria, 
vol.  i.  ;  Collet,  prefiic-es  to  Faritr  imd 
Jfmw  Lrctionfti ;  I.  Midler's  HaiulbiicHrr, 
i.  220-271  ;  as  an  introduction.  Cow's 
llamU'Ook  In  ScJuitil  Clmmic/i.  For  New 
1'esUHTient  criticism,  ScriveutVii  Crilicitwn 
of  N.  T.  ;  Westeolt  and  Sort's  N.  T., 
vol.  ii. :  n«  iDtroductioiiH,  Hiunmund's  Out- 
li»rt,  of  T.  C.  qf  N.T.;  WarOeld'H  T.  C. 
o/N.  T.) 

Thrini;,  Edward,  late  tieod-master  of 
Uppinghiim,  whs  bom  in  1821.  and  died 
IS.'f".  Hi"  wiiH  the  third  son  of  the  llev. 
J.  D.  Thring,  the  squire  and  rector  of 
Alford-with  Homhlotlou,  Castle  Cary, 
f!oni«rKot8hire.  Ilix  mcther,  who  survives 
him,  nnd  nt  the  time  of  his  death  was  in  her 
ninety-seventii  vear,  was  the  (\a.at>\vl(^  oi 
Ute  liev.  J.  Jenicyns,  vicftT  t>!  U,v(!rc»"»iV 


and  Meter  of  the  ^t«  master  of 
Dr.  Jenkyns:  fie  <t«s  a  brother  d 
Thring.  who  was  mined  to  the 
'  t*8ti  for  long  wri'icn  ok  Chief 
man  of  pnrlinmentary  billx,  and 
fov.  Godfrey  Thring,  rector  of 
blotton,  the  wnt«r  of  many  beavtfM 
Church  hymns.  As  a  child,  Edi 
Thring  was  fond  of  books,  and 
guished  for  truthfulness,  '  I(  you 
to  t«U  ]ii»  t«U  them  yourself,'  was  * 
he  onee  made  to  one  who  wished  the 
to  give  an  inaccurate  account  otwbet 
happened.  He  went  at  eight  ye&rs 
a  private  school  at  Iliniaster  ;  ti 
Eton  in  1833,  where  he  seems  to  have 
remembered  for  his  pluck  and  eoefgyst 
fives,  on  the  river,  ftnd  at  fnotball.  Hi 
obtained  the  nickname  of  'I>ie-Firrt'rt 
Eton,  because  of  bis  obstinate  brumyiB 
what  he  thought  was  ft  just  caaiw  H> 
ruse  to  bo  captain  of  the  school.  Hi*  wm 
the  last  Monte m,'  At  nineteen  hnect^fei 
King's  College,  Oanibridge,  He  slack 
close  to  readiui;  under  his  'c«aj:ib,'S1iilleU' 
He  became  Person  prizeman  iu  1843,  BA- 
in  1844.M.A.inl&47.  It  is  said  thai  hid 
he  been  allowed  to  ent^tr  the  -Trnninplin 
for  the  first  classical  tripos  be  woutd  ten 
been  one  of  the  favourites  of  his  ynar  fijf 
the  place  of  first  classic.  But  as  a  Kin^'i 
man  he  was  debarred  from  this.  He  wtt 
a  born  teacher  ;  was  willing  to  so  to 
Eton  as  under- master  when  Goodlbi^ 
succeeded  Uawtrry,  but  no  vacancy  oe- 
curred.  He  contestpd  unsuocnssfuUy  tihe 
election  to  the  Durham  Gmmmnr  Scbool. 
Unwilling  to  remain  at  CWmbridgn,  beJi^ 
far  from  strong,  »nd  at  thu  wime  timS 
having  determined  upon  taking  anlcri,li« 
went  down  to  Gloucester,  and  wjis  nnhuiicd 
to  the  curacy  of  St,  James  in  th^it  city  in 
1846.  There  his  health  g«ve  way,  h> 
vicar  died,  and  in  1947  he  weut  to  help  hs 
father  as  curate  at  Alford.  Aft^rtntib 
at  Great  Msrlow.  1K4K-49,  and  CoiAlW" 
Dean,  1850-AI, he  joined  toa  curate's  weik 
the  taking  of  pupils.  He  always  spokeof 
bis  work  in  the  pariah schnnU  of  Ulouccctcr 
and  at  Alford  as  the  biuit  pioce  of  train- 
ing for  msi-terbnod  hi-  did.  Ueweatt* 
trppingham  as  hcjul  maiiti-r.fleptembrrlft 
\Hri3,  On  the  20th  Dec<>mber  &)llawii« 
he  married  Miss  C,  Marie  Koch,  daughter 

I  ForniMlT  tliF  irhu'in  nf  Ellin  had  atoMia' 
IP-ing*vrry  iniii)  jvuun  Wblt'TUmlavhialill'd 
(ad  awHlrm)  tii  ruicl  mi'it**  tivm  pMWwbr  IK  il> 

«Dvv»>^  ^^  "^  V.^'nt*lt]r  it  tk*  Sttiiai  fihsba  d 
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K.  J.  Kooti,  ft  Oermnn  lady  of 
•ecompiuhiutiiit,  wliom  ho  hiwl  mnt 
Rome  the  pr&vioas  year.     He  found 
ITppuigliam   21  fcingl^  IxKirdiiig- house, 
sn  old  schooUroora,  a   handful  of  boys, 
forty-three    boarders    aud   eighteen  day 
KchoUrs,  and  an  usher  to  help  him.     He 
_  hnx  left  Iwiliinci    him  thij  '  great  school,' 
'School  Chiipel,' a  siuintorium,  a.  gymnit' 
f  dain,  ft   furg<!,  n  workshop,  n.  Bwimmiug 
bath,  elevi-ii   IxMiRliiig-housua,  a  prepara- 
tory afliool,twitlv«tives-oourts,  two  cricket 
l^rouiitis,  an  aviary  and   public  garden, 

iand  t«n  acrea  of  land  for  subool  purposus 
in  addition,  Under  liia  hea/l-ma£t«raliip 
not  loss  than  2t},0QQI.  of  school  pi-operty 
hut  bonn  ftdded  to  the  trust,  and  not  less 
than  90,001)/.  hag  been  invested  by  the 
masters  in  school  mat^h  inety  and  enterprise. 
In  1675,  to  avoid  an  outbreak  of  fever  at 
Uppingham,  h«  conceived  the  ideaof  carry- 
inR  the!  wholn  school,  bug  and  liaggnge,  to 
Borth,  on  the  Welsh  coiist,  and  ao  sitved 
the Boliool's exiatent-e.  A  fon^ihle preacher, 
tuad  a  poet,  he  is  bi'st  known  ia  America 
and  En|>laiid  as  the  author  of  Eduadwn 
tltui  AVhool,  lat  edition,  1804  ;  ^nd  edition, 
1869;  Thoiiyhti  on  Life  .Sci«nef,  2ud  edi- 
tion, 1S7I ;  TA'-.  Th'^ory  and  I'ractiee  of 
T<4Khiiuj,  Ist  edition,  1883;  3nd  edition, 
18t$&.  Also  four  volumes  of  school  ser- 
BODX.  Sinco  his  death  hive  been  publitihed 
By  Pisher  Unwin,  throe  vols,  uniforro  : 
(I)  Pnnmt  and  Translations,  (2)  Upptiig- 
ham  SeKool  Smu/K  and  Bootlt  I/yricg,  (3) 
Addntfcxhy  Edward  Thring.  An  ori^nal 
thinker,  his  writings  and  addresseH  are 
packed  with  ejiigrani  and  illustration.  His 
greatness  as  a  man  lay  in  his  spiritual 
idealism,  his  belief  iii  tli«  ultimate  victory 
of  truth,  his  fwirlessnesK,  and  powers  of 
Belf-siierifioe  ;  as  a  teacher,  in  his  iissor- 
Uon  that  education  meant  not  cram,  liut 
character.  He  was  the  originator  of 
th«  Annu&l  Conference  of  Head-niasterE, 
and  was  honoured  by  all,  aa  a  leader, 
not  of  boys  only,  but  of  thought  upon 
eductttioD,iuid  the  science  of  publicsuliool 
life. 

Timidity.     Sir  Frah. 

Toil  ic  Sol  -fa  Uftthod. — This  term  covers 
two  things:  (1)  the  TTiusioal  notation  of 
l(^tt«ni,  punotuntinn  marks,  lie,  and  (2) 
iiits  carttfully  ordnrod  educational  system, 
which  it  uxiid  in  connection  with  the  notA- 
b'on.  CusuidobMirversareoftenrppellerl  by 
thought  of  tito  Tonic  Scil-fn  notation,  which 
■Hticins  to  tbem  perhaps  wanting  in  graphic 


I  and  pictur^ue  force  after  the  staff  nota- 
tion. They  forget  that  the  system  depends 
largely  for  its  success  upon  the  principles 
of  educatioti  which  Pestaluzzi,  Froeliel,  and 
a  host  of  others  have  laid  down,  aud  which 
are  now  univeraaily  approved. 

The  originator  of  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  sys- 
tem was  John  Curwen  (born  in  1816,  died 
in  1880),  who  was  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, educated  at  University  College, 
London,  and  very  much  occupied  during 
all  his  life  with  educational  problems. 
Mr.  Curwon  was  not  trained  as  a  musician. 
He  had  no  niitural  quickness  of  ear  or 
voice,  and  taught  himself  to  read  mU!uu 
with  some  difficulty.  This  very  trouble, 
and  hia  own  mediocre  musical  capacity, 
gave  him  sympathy  with  beginners,  and 
enabled  him  to  assume  their  attitude^,  ap- 
precial*  their  hindrances,  and  smooth  their 
path  with  a  care  and  minuteness  that  had 
never  before  been  attempted  by  any  teachitr 
o£  singing.  Mr.  Curwcn,  about  1839, 
waa  engaged  in  seeking  out  plans  for  im- 
proving the  singing  of  children  io  soliooU, 
and  hud  worked  for  some  time  improfitably, 
when  he  came  across  a  little  work  by  Miss 
Glover,  daughter  of  a  clergyman  at  Nor- 
wich, who  was  a  practical  musician  and 
had  published  a  scheme  of  teaching  sight- 
singing.  The  leading  ideais  which  Mr.  Cur- 
wen  conceived  from  Miss  Glover  were  that 
it  was  possible,  and  indeed  easy,  to  sing 
from  letters  without  the  use  of  the  musical 
stair,  and  that  the  scale  was  a  unity,  in 
wliatever  key  it  was  sung.  Upon  this 
foundation  he  worked  for  forty  years,  ex- 
panding and  altering,  preaching  hU  views 
and  methods  with  the  fervour  of  an  evan- 
gelist, and  winning  thousands  of  sup- 
piirtera.  The  Tonic  Sol-fa  notation  must 
now  he  explained.  It  is  based  on  the  seven 
Italian  syllables  :  do,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  In,  si. 
These  ftir,  Curwen,  in  view  of  popular 
uses  at  a  time  when  the  pronunciation 
of  Italian  was  but  little  understoo<l  hy 
ordinary  people  in  this  country,  spelled 
phonetically.  He  also  alterod  snl  to  rnili, 
in  order  to  get  a  more  open  vowel,  and 
changed  the  Brat  lett«r  of  st  to  ti,  in  order 
that,  for  purposes  to  be  Bubsptpicntly  ex- 
plained, each  syllable  might  have  a  differ- 
ent ioitiaL  Tho  result  was  as  follows: 
doh,  ray,  me,  fnh,  sob,  lah,  te 

For  the  purposes  of  teaching  th*«« 
nnmes  arc  printed  vnrtically  on  a  diagram, 
called  tlie.  moilMlfttflt,  ^t.V\  »)Qe  6:\«o«^'s» 
(t<inea   and  6eia\-to\v*>  w^cwnkVAi  ««»' 
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TONIC  so: 


HOD 


nured.  When  tiiej  hnre  Wxim«  fuoiluur 
Uirou^k  »  ccurM  of  pncticc  in  fullowiuf; 
with  Hie  Toic«  tlie  pointer  of 
tbit  teacher  as  it  paaaw  from 
note  to  note,  the  pupil  ia 
ready  to  sinjf  thetn  in  hori- 
zontal form,  the  iniLinils  only 
IiAR        being  used  : 

SOS  d    T    m    f   •    1    t    d' 

When  tho  iu>t<i  Arc  thuK 
horizontAlly  written  it  Iw- 
comoa  noof«Gnry  to  use  u  murk 
to  distinguish  the  severul  oc- 
tAves  of  the  sariiu  not«  one 
from    the    other.      For   this 


Hodalatot 

POH' 
TK 


FAH 

ME 

RAT 
ROn 


purpose  figures  ore  used,  thus: 


I 


u 


^ 


3te 


7S31 


d>      d' 


In  order  to  express  the  chromatic  notes 
the  Bol-fa  syl]abh>s  tire  modified,  tJie  sound 
'ee'  being  added  for  sharps  and  'aw  '  for 
flats. 


iluh  ilu  nr  n<  me  fah  fe  will  nelih  !ii  teiloh' 


I 


dob'  to  ta  loh    Is  sah  (e  foh  au  mn  rur  ru  ilvb 

To  save  space  in  printing,  tho  'w'  is 
omitted  from  IJie  «nd  of  the  names  of  tlie 
flj»t8.  The  only  lulditional  note  nsed  is  the 
sharpened  sixth  of  the  minor  mode,  whioh  is 


)  ^  y^  ^ 


zaz 


b» 


Ub 


called  bay ,  spelt  ba  or  b.  In  remote  cliangea 
of  key  certjiin  other  not^  are  needed  for 
doui)ly  flattened  or  sharpened  notes,  but 
they  are  rare,  and  need  not  here  be  given. 
Acompletenomenclaturoof  the  key  ■sounds 
of  mottern  music  is  thus  provided,  and  the 
nest  point  is  rhythm  or  time.  This  will 
be  bpst  understood  liy  comparison  with 
passages  in  the  ordinary  notAtion. 


Kir  G. 
f  4  :d  f  d,rjn,t:i.&1  ii— .m,t\m 


The  bar  linea  ara  the  same  in  ' 
and  new  notations,  bat  in  tbo  Tonic  I 
the  pulses  or  b««U  wre  also  marivij 
This  is  done  by  tho  use  of  Ibe  shoft 
line  and  thc«»lon  (wvmxAjnplo).     A] 
orheat  isdividi^  into  halves  by  a  full  t 
and  into  quarters  by  (;onimn!(  (imt  rjauii|i 
A  EOtind  U  continued  thnnigh 
pulac,  a  whole  pulae,  or  severml 
the  use  of  a  dash  — ,    Whun  a  fmlae^t 
of  a  pulse,  is  ulent  there  ta  uit^ndy  a  ncoC 
space  between  the  accent  marlcs. 
))e  understood  that  in  Tonic  Sol-£a  i 
there  is  only  on«  way  <^  repreMOt 
pulse  or  best.     In  tho  following  i 


vOfl 


Ui 


5^ife^fe4 


we  have  three  ways  of  writing  the 
pawuiKc.  dlflerence  of  speed  being  th■^aa}f 
'lualilicAtion.      In  Tonic  JSol-t»  all  Uuw 
would  be  written 

1  d :-  :d  1 1, :-  :d  I  r  :m  !r  I  d  :-  :- 1* 

and  the  rate  of  movement  ^ronld  be  tndi' 
cat«d  by  n  metroDome  mark  or  &n  Italiift 
wonL 

Change  of  £Vy,  ono  of  tho  oommoMri 
fncts  in  music,  is  providn)  for  in  the  Tout 
Sol-fa  system  by  shiftiitg  tho  pitclt  lA  doh- 
Thos,  in  the  foQowing  phrase — 


there  is  a  change  from  F  to  C.  This  «■ 
either  be  expressHi  by  lJ»o  use  of  tl>e  chrt- 
matte  syllable  f(^,  olri^ady  vxplitined  : — 

KsT  F. 
id  I  r  :f )  m;r  I  ■  lis  I  s 


or  it   can   be  more  perfmrtly  sliown 
changing  the  doll,  giving  a  double  DaiH 
to  the  fifth  note  : — 


Exi  G. 
:d|i:f| 


at. 

in!'s|  Istld' 


The  words  '  C.t^'  over  tho  nutAtion  sM 
^\nj^kCB^Ja^Xllc1UlXUb<A^]Mt  new  kej  awl  I 


tmrm 


note  (I)  u'liicfi  tlie  change  iuvolves. 
[Iiu  pUn  in  appliuible  to  Uie  most  dutAnl 
Aian^es — 


l^i?2 


F! 


-^:^. 


^Sl 


Est  G. 

&ir|d:t, 


d:— I— i1,|a;t,|l,; 


•.,|l,!-i 


11 

l%«  notes  s,  d,  f,   being   placed  on  the 

indicate  that  llie  cluiiige  is  in  thnt 

[direction  on  the  extended  modulator,  n 

.iagmm  which  contains  soveriil  scales  aide 

ude.      '  Lull  is  G  '  roniimla  UH  thjit  we 

in  the  minor  mode,  of  whicb  Q  ie  thu 

io. 

The  mnrka  of  expression  usnd  in  Tomu 
-fa  ur«  the  siuhp  as  iti  thu  old  notation. 
'he  words  arm  priiit<Hl  undrr  the  letters 
it  OB  tlifj-  arn  undtT  the  slulT,  with  slurs 
necessary.  Uuiloubtedly  the  reason  why 
itfae  Tonic  Sol-fa  in  so  easy  to  sini^  fiom  ia 
lUse  i  t  is  more  j;rapliic  than  the  old  nota- 
Uon.  The  mind  conceives  music  chiefly 
by  its  key  relationship,  not  by  its  absolute 
pitch.     Thus  in  these  cases 


?^S 


g 


^^=^r=i=^ 


-raz 


$ 


E 


231 


1^ 


Z2l 


S 


imtnenae  majority,  even  of  musically 
|edac»t«d  porsoni,  hpAring  (not  seeing)  tlie 
would  Hiiy  they  were  the  same.  The 
iM  of  relattunsliip  is  iniinitely  more 
mou  mid  more  vivid  than  that  of  nb' 
ilnt«  pitch.  Tlie  Toiiiit  Sol-fa  notation 
iat«  to  tlie  front  this  relationsliip  between 
lOhw,  which  is  quite  constant  in  aU  scales 
id  keyB.  It  confines  attention  to  it.  On 
th«  other  hand,  the  staff  notation  gives 
,dir«ctly  the  absolute  pitch  of  a  sound,  and 
only  indirectly  itH  key  relationship.  To 
borrow  the  language  of  logicians,  the  stafl' 
Itoljation  demotes  absolute  pitch  and  con- 
|tio(«8  relative  pitcli,  while  the  Tonic  8ol-fa 
'BOtatiou  denotes  relative  pitch  and  con- 
t^^BB  absolute  pitch.  This  in  tlie  psycho- 
^■U  bams  of  the  new  notation. 
^^^«ttlal  ^ffeeta. — The  seuBe  of  rtilation- 
thip  between  the  tones,  their  individuality 
ks  pMt  of  a  family,  is  rendemd  stiU  more 


vivid  by  iniprrsdng  the  mhid  with  the 
faot  thnt  cjkc-h  of  the  seven  tooea  of  the 
scalp  leave*  a  |>rculiar  and  ebaracteristic 
impreision  on  the  uiiiid.  This  was  one  of 
the  most  valuablu  and  original  of  Mr.  Cur- 
wen's  doctrines.  The  characters  wliicU 
ho  gave  to  the  tones  were  :  Doh,  final, 
conclusive ;  Ray,  rousing ;  Me,  calm, 
peaceful ;  Pah,  awe-inspiring ;  8oh,  b<)ld, 
rousing ;  Lah,  plaintive ;  Te,  piercing. 
Tliese  cliaracteriatica,  however,  are  by  no 
means  to  be  taught  dogmatically.  The 
pupils  are  to  be  drawn  to  feel  them  by  lis- 
tening to  fragments  of  melody  sung  by 
the  teacher  in  which  striking  examples  of 
the  individuality  of  these  tones  occur. 
The  process  of  impreBfiing  the  mental  of- 
fsets of  the  tones  upon  pupils  is  gradual. 
When  complete  its  practical  effect  is  this. 
When  they  want  to  sing  a  certain  tone  its 
character  comes  up  in  their  mind,  and  their 
intonation  is  sure  ;  when  they  want  to 
name  a  sound  that  they  hear  it*  character 
suggests  its  note. 

Ear  Extyrciici,  or  musical  dictation,  ia 
practised  from  the  first  in  Tonic  8ol-fa 
classes,  From  recognising  by  its  sound  a 
tingle  note  the  exercises  proceed  to  the 
highest  gnwlc,  when  full  chords  are  written 
down  by  ear.  Of  course  all  these  exercises 
are  in  relative  pitch.  Tlie  chord  of  the 
key  is  sounded,  and  then,  the  ear  being 
tuiied,  the  various  notes  are  sounded. 
Pupils  are,  however,  encourage<l  to  nio- 
uiorise  the  sound  of  C,  in  order  to  bo  able 
to  pitch  songs  and  tunes  without  the  help 
of  an  instrument. 

Ua/rmomj,  upon  whatever  aystem  it  is 
taught,  whether  through  the  old  notation 
or  the  new,  ia  a  matter  of  key  relation- 
ship. The  compass  and  beet  region  of 
whatever  instrument  is  being  written 
for  has  to  be  considered,  but,  this  being 
borne  in  mind,  all  the  rest  is  key  relation- 
ship, TonicSol-fa  notjition,  therefore,  lends 
it«olf  very  readily  to  the  teucliing  of  har- 
mony. Mr.  Curwea  origin.^ted  a  set  of 
symbols  for  chords  aiid  their  inversioua 
which  may  here  be  partially  explained. 


D  "Sa  Ert)  'Sc 


The  simple  rule  is  to  oall  ft  chord  hy 
tlui  initJAl  letter  of  it«  root,  winch  is  printed 
in  OBoitnU.  Thux  D  inmna  the  chord  of 
doh  (doh,  mi?,  aoh).  Tlie  lirst  invt:mnn  of 
thia  U  Db,  tlie  BecoRd  tuveninn  Dc,  and 
in  diii!iu[iHnt  uouibuiiittoiu  the  letters  d 
aod  e  are  requiruJ. 

Itutruirmfi  (*.  ^  TlieToaie  Sol  -(a  no  tatioa 
hna  boen  applied  witli  Huccetiii  to  uearly  all 
tniiKicnl  iiigtruments.  There  are  not,  how* 
evor,  mnny  pUycrs  from  it,  and  some  Tonic 
8ol-fn  (jNichnre  discount^Dfinpo  itn  Uko  in 
tliitt  wny.  It  is  probably  too  early  as  yet  to 
exprosB  a  proper  opinion  on  the  value  of 
the  notation  for  inxtnunenta.  The  full 
orchestral  aooros  of  sevoral  syniplioniea, 
Jcc,  have  been  published  in  Tonic  Sol-fa, 

frincipUs  of  Teaekittg. — Mr.  Curwen 
laid  down  in  his  Ttacfieris'  Manual  seven 
principles  of  teaching,  as  follows  : — 

1.  Let  the  ea^  come  before  the  diffi- 
cult. 

2.  Introduce  the  real  and  concrete  be- 
fore the  idrail  and  abstract. 

3.  Teooh  the  elemental  l>efore  the  com- 
pound, iiud  do  unc  thinj;  at  a  time. 

4.  Introduce,  Inith  for  explanation  luid 
practice,  the  common  before  tlia  uncom- 
mon. 

5.  Teach  the  thing  Iwfnre  the  sijjfn,  and 
when  the  Uiing  is  apprehended  attjicli  to 
it  a  distinct  sign. 

6.  Let  eiaeli  step  as  far  as  posrible  rise 
out  of  tliat  whieli  goes  before,  and  lead  op 
to  tliat  which  conies  after. 

7.  Call  in  the  understanding  to  assist 
the  skill  at  every  step. 

8.  Use  an  illustrative  and  suggestive 
style  of  teaching. 

The-»e  principles,  which  will  conunnnd 
:e  universal  assent  of  teachers,  are  con- 
tly  illustrated  in  the  procedure  of 
".  Curwen's  Iwoks  and  exercises.  They 
■re^plioablc!,  of  course,  to  teaching  mu^ic 
from  tAc  stuff  notation,  but  the  Tonic  8ot-fii 
notatiun  fits  in  with  them,  and  enables 
them  to  Ihj  thoroughly  appUvd.  It  is  to 
this  minutely  eilucationul  work  that  the 
success  of  Tonic  Sol-fa  teachere  is  eo  largely 
due. 

The  Staff  Notaf:ion,~~lt  is  desirable  to 
correct  the  common  impression  that  learn- 
ing Tonic  Sol'fa  is  no  help  to  learniuK  the 
old  notation.  The  fact,  as  daily  proved, 
is  the  opposite.  I'upils  trained  by  Tonic 
Sol-fa  possess,  as  it  were,  a  secret  key,  a 
meathl  Jiabil,  which  rnHkestbeia  sure  jkivA 
CKrUia  interpreters  of  the  n^d  i\olat\on 


This  ts  true,  not  only  of  xinging,  Imt 
ing.  Tonic  Sol  fa  cultiviit<^  the  aauiai 
intelligence,  and  inakoti  the  pupil  see  uB 
the  nature  of  mu^c.  The  ruudulator  U- 
comes  so  tmpreu>ed  upon  th«  tnind  lirt 
the  memory  of  It  guide*  tiie  eye  wisi 
singing  or  playing  from  the  Hta£  Icii 
cak-ulated  tliat  two-thirds  of  chose  «!• 
learn  Tonic  Sol-fa  pass  on  to  the  old  lutt- 
tion  and  become  compotont  readen  d 
that  not-ation. 

Examination*. — The  cannfully  graltd 
presentation  of  tune  and  time  in  the  Tooit 
8ol-fa  method  is  rendn^  tbomngb  by  hb- 
quenttestingandexatnming.  Mr.  CiUWM 
established  a  serieei  of  ezauiiuationaoonait- 
ing  of  practical  teets,  which,  rougldy  speik- 
ing,  may  be  taken  during  every  six  montki 
of  the  learner's  career.  Tite  tower  examisa- 
tions  are,  of  course^  easy,  and  are  Mwt 
rather  to  sort  the  pupils,  and  re-dsMify 
tliem,  than  to  give  any  public  stntm  U 
those  who  pass.  The  higher  exnminjitiiKii 
are  of  the  nature  of  diplonuu. 

Tonia  Si>l-fa  ColUt/e.— The,  muthori^ 
which  regulates  all  tbeae  examinaUooik 
and  issues  certilicate  cards  aud  p»peni  i> 
tlie  Tonic  8oi-£a  College,  Forest  Gate,  lam- 
don.  Tlie  secretary  supplies  details  of  ths 
work  of  the  corr«tfpandence  cIiuemki,  cxsan- 
nutions,  training  ulaases,  dec 

Miurieal  aullioriliet  were  lonnwiy  «B- 
\ided  in  their  opinion  as  to  the  nierin 
of  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  sy«tem.  The  tending 
musicians  are,  however,  nov  agreed  in  lit 
favour.  Among  those  who  have  endonsd 
it  are  Sir  lioljert  Stewart,  T>r8,  Stainff 
and  Bridge,  Messrs.  Bamlij',  Henry  Lesli>^ 
E.  H.  Turpin,  Brinley  Richards,  E.  Proirti 
A.  R.  GaiiL  The  ncouslicians  are  sU  ia 
its  favour,  including  Lord  RAvleigh,  Mr. 
Dosan(|uet,  Professor  Helmholtz,  Mr.  A. 
J.  Ellis,  Mr.  Lcdiey  T»ylor,  i^.  P^H 
fessor  Ileltuhottx  speaks  of  it  as  'the  I^H 
lural  way  of  li'arning  music'  ^i 

Sight  Singing  is  rendered  certata  vui 
easy  by  tho  Tonic  Sol-fa  notation,  twee 
Sol-fa  clioira  have  repeatedly  mul,  all  *t 
first  sight,  in  public  composition*  *p*cisl|f 
written  for  them  by  Sir  O.  A.  Uacfantt^ 
Mr.  Henry  Leslie,  Ac  Tonio  SoltuiH 
also,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Hf. 
Slockley.  choir-maj^er  of  the  BinninfibaB 
Musical  Festival,  and  other  authorilMS'' 
equal  weight,  make  better  reeuleni  of  lis 
old  notation  than  singers  trained  upoottT 
otbw  Kyst«m. 
^       0<rver<ninjniL  BHurvAi«lating  toelsnMi- 


Liy  echodb  tbow  thnt  at  the  present  time 
}»»»)  between  12.000  and  13,000  schools 

til*  United  KingdoOi  employ  the  Tonic 

"  In  ^t«m,  while  only  about  2,000  em- 
ploy the  stnfT  DotAtioD  nxclusively. 

Xrarly  rvry  i-.hnra/  vHirko/inipoTlanes 
is  now  iiisu(!(l  in  the  Tonic  Sol-fii  iiotntiuu. 
Uuait'  publialiers  usunlly  issuo  a.  Sol-fa 
edition  siumltuneously  with  an  old  tiotu- 
one  of  al!  tWr  principal  cantatas, 
irioB,  aiitheias,  and  pui'U-ongB.  The 
choral  works  of  Handel,  Maydn, 
ihn,  Beethoven,  Mowirt,  Gounod, 

illiran,  Mackenzie,  are  issued  in  Tonic 
Sol.  fa. 

Toueli,  Edaoation  ot — By-  the  sense 

of   tou<ih,  or   the  tactile  sense,   we  menn 

ibility  to  impressions  of  contact.    This 

possesu'd  in  a  iiicusum  by  all  portions 
'tS  the  skill,  but  in  found  in  ita  liigher 
degrees  only  iii  particular  regions,  as  th« 
bands,  and  more  eapecially  the  finger-tips, 
tbe  lips,  and  the  tip  of  the  tougue.  It  is 
bg'  this  tactile  seii^biltty  that  we  dislin- 
gitish  degrees  of  pressure  (when  the  hand 
u  pnajiivci),  also  distinctness  of  points  of 
pnuuure,  as  when  we  distinguish  the  two 
cxtrcniitiea  of  n  pair  of  compasses  brought 
ohwH  together  and  appliod  to  the  hands. 
With  this  passive  sensibility  of  the  skin, 
or  tactile  seniie  proper,  is  assoHiited  the 
so-called  muscular  sense.  This  term  Refers 
to  the  si'ti.iations  wo  gain  when  we,  actively 
exercise  our  muscular  organs,  eitht-r  by 
moving  a  limb,  or  by  bringing  pressure  to 
bear  on  au  object.  This  active  fuiictiott 
of  the  liand  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
child,  not  only  aa  a  means  of  doing  thtiijfs, 
and  ao  realising  Ida  desireg,  but  as  a  direct 
source  of  knowledge.  Tlie  child  comes  to 
know  the  position,  form,  and  size  of  objects 
by  mcjina  of  t-aetile  discrimination  of  points 
■upplrmpnlnd  by  the  muscular  sensations 
which  accompany  the  movements  of  the 
hiMMl.  Again,  it  learns  about  Ihe  hardneas, 
elasticity,  and  weight  of  bn<lies,  partly  by 
its  t«ctil«  sensations  of  prc-saure,  partly  by 
the  experiences  of  muscular  efibrt  which 
tthaainpressing,  striking,  lifting,  ikc.  Tim 
peycbologist  rirgiirdathesenseoftoiitrhasthe 
fuiMlamecital  sense,  and  more  particularly 
aa  tbe  avenue  by  which  the  child  gains 
tbe  root  ideas  of  material  things  and  their 
qualities.  Much  of  what  the  eyn  in 
later  life  appears  to  see  iuimediuteJy  is 
known  in  the  first  instance  by  the  sense 
of  touch  (*!B  Eye,  Culturk  of).  This 
being  so,  it  is  erident  that  the  senKc  of 


touch  on  its  passive  and  ita  active  side 
makes  special  claims  on  the  attention  of 
the  educator  in  the  first  years  of  Ufa  The 
utility  to  the  child  in  the  nursery  of  a 
variety  of  objcctfl  to  touch,  examine,  and 
experiment  with,  is  due  to  the  ini]x)rtnnt 
intellectualfanctionof  touchat  thisp4-riod. 
Pestaloz;(i  and  Proebel  were  the  first  to 
assign  to  the  sense  of  touch  it«  proper 
place  in  a  practical  scheme  of  training. 
The  delicacy  of  touch  reached  by  the  blind 
aud  tliose  whose  special  occupations  involve 
an  exceptional  exercise  of  the  sense,  sug- 
gests that  this  last  might,  by  a  suitabWg 
series  of  exei-cises,  be  much  more  high' 
developed  in  tlie  case  of  children  generally.  ' 
Such  a  higher  education  of  the  sense  of 
touch  would  constitute ono  element  in  any 
improved  syat«m  of  hand  and  eye  training 
wliich  sltoutd  serve  as  the  basis  of  future 
technical  skill.  (Sua  Bain.  Menial  S'cif»c«, 
p.  43  and  following  ;  H.  Spencer,  Educa- 
tion, p.  72  and  following ;  Sully,  7'tae/ifir's 
Handbook,  pp.  lOS  and  foilowiug.  1 21^,  1 51 
ami  following ;  Pfisterer,  f'td.  Pmjehohg-ie, 
p.  4Ii  anil  following.) 

Trade  GoUds :  their  relation  to  Hedi. 
seval  Education.  Hm  Mjuulk  Auta 
(Si;iioui,s  of). 

Training. — By  this  t*:Tm,  ao  prominent 
in  educational  writings,  we  mean  the  pre- 
paration by  suitable  exerdse  of  a  bodily 
power  or  :iientn.l  faculty  for  its  projjer 
work  or  function.  It  may  Iw  of  a  more 
special  kind,  as  in  the  case  of  training  a 
musician,  an  athlete,  and  ao  forth.  Or  it 
may  be  of  a  more  general  and  fundamental 
character,  aa  when  we  speak  of  the  train- 
ing of  the  mental  faculties  by  the  educator. 
In  this  latter  sense  the  meaning  of  the  term  i 
coincides  approximately  with  that  of  wlu- 
cfttion,  though  the  former  points t-o  the  final 
renult,  viz.  litnecs  for  work,  whereas  the 
latter  refers  rather  to  the  process  of  de- 
veloping latent  faculty.  Training,  like 
education,  is  opposed  to  instruction  when 
viewed  as  aiming  at  so  much  deHnite 
knowledge.  Thus  the  value  of  n  subject 
of  study  may  be  estlmatc<I  either  by  its  ■ 
utility  as  information  or  by  its  worth  as  a  ' 
training  for  the  mind.  Training  netresas" 
rily  proceeds  by  exercising,  that  is  exciting, 
the  faculty  to  its  proper  mode  of  activity. 
Such  exercise,  in  order  to  suhservH  the 
ends  of  trainlug,  must  be  prolonged  and 
systematic,  varied  and  graduated  ao  as  to 
meet  the  growing  ca.'^aft\V^  \.tiT  -wwiV  cA  "Ow* 
organ.     OccasionaX  wvA  \T\\e,*HftW*A.  «K>Jk- 


vity,  a  bod  or  snmitatili^  miKlf  of  axeraai^ 
involving  oTOntraiu  »iiJ  £iili>;ue,  or  filially, 
a  too  narrow  and  i>ii^-Bi(It.*(l  kuiJ  of  e.\er- 
dse,  is  unfnvourable  to  t-tEcieucy.  Mental 
tmining,  like  all  otiier  training,  praeup- 
poBns  n  (Idllod  trainer,  who  in  his  torn 
hna  to  be  trnined  for  his  peculiar  function, 
Thn  importjincf?  now  uttiif'lie'i  to  training 
(or  I«at:)ii'rs  is  the  rc«ult  of  a  Inrgt^  nnd 
more  enlightened  conception  of  tlie  work 
of  educivtiou,  it«  high  place  among  tbi-  arts, 
And  the  Bpeciul  knowledge  und  skill  re- 
<]uire<l  for  a  successful  pursuit  of  it.  (See 
article  Traikihg  of  Tbachbrs  ;  bJbo  Bujn, 
Mdiicrition  ae  a  Science,  p.  1 35  aiii]  follow- 
ing; Thring,  Ediication  awl  ScIuiol,c)\^Y. 
iv. ;  Prof.  Jos.  Payne,  lisclurte  on  the 
Sointoe  and  Art.  of  Ediifalion,  vii,) 

Training  of  Teachers  —It  was  stated 
in  tlio  article  on  Pupil -Tpoc hers  {q-'O.) 
that  one  object  of  thn  institution  of  the 
pupil-teacher  systcim,  in  ISili,  was  to  en- 
sure a  Buccesflion  of  well-triiinud  teachers. 
By  that  system  young  men  and  women 
were  attracted  into  tho  profe&Hion  of  ele- 
meutary  teaching  as  a  meaiiE  of  liveli- 
hood at  thirteen  or  fourteen  yeara  of  age, 
and  served  an  apprenticeship  to  it  until 
«iglititen  years  of  age.  The  object  above 
named  would  Only  have  been  partially 
secured  if  these  young  people,  or  the  most 
efficient  of  them,  were  allowed  to  drift 
bock  into  other  callings  at  the  expiration 
of  Ihf.ir  apprenticeship.  Accordingly,  the 
Committee  of  Council  offered  a  consider- 
able money  inducement  to  ex-pupil- 
t«achers  to  enter  Training  Colleges.  This 
took  the  foria  of  ncholarahije — Queen's 
SoholarshipB,  as  they  were  called— whith 
consisted  of  payments  of  20/.  to  25/.  a, 
year  for  each  pupil-leocLer  who  pnssed 
a  prescribed  eiamination  and  entered  a 
Training  College.  Substfiiitiiil  annual  ixid 
was  also  offered  to  the  Tniiciing  Colleges 
tl]cmselTe«  which  roceived  thcHU  Queeu'a 
scholars. 

This  system,  in  its  essential  features, 
still  prevails.  The  Education  Depart- 
ment Ima  (^cjisnd  \j)  make  any  payments 
direct  to  the  Queen's  scholar,  but  makes 
ft  grant  on  his  behalf  on  n  liberal  scale  to 
ttie  Training  College  which  accepts  him  as 
a  student  (cliarging  him  a  small  fee,  not 
exceeding  30/.  for  a  two  years'  course). 
This  grunt  cannot  eiceed,  on  tho  whole, 
76  per  oeat.  of  the  expenditurp  of  the 
eoll^e  tor  ail  its  stadentA  iox  tW  "jva-t. 


uid  i5l,  for  each  fenn&Ie  Queen^ 
The  course  of  training    uaoaUy 
over  two  years,  but  may  be  temunat 
the  end  of  one  year.     The  firat  edbrt] 
found  a  Training  Collcgo  in  England  ' 
mode  by  the  British  and    Foreign  T  ' 
Socioqr  (7-«>.)  M  early  as  Itjl",  whan  i 
opened   new   buildings    in    the 
Road  for  the  purpccses  of  botb  a  nonoil 
college  and  ]iorutat  ^bools.     Tha  oclkf) 
was  rebuilt  by  aid  of  a  grant  from  Goren- 
ment  in    1843.      Th«   earliott  TraiiMg 
College  in  connection  with  tlie  Chnrth  <rf 
England  was  that  founded  at  Batumt. 
in  183^-40,  by  Dr.  Jamee  Pbilipps  Kaf 
(afterwords  Sir  James  Kay  SbutUewonb) 
and  Mr.  Carleton  Tu&nll  for  the  (raiung 
of  schoolmasters.    In  November  1943  lk( 
Committee  of  Council  lirwc  afforded  hJ 
towards  the  treetion  of  Inuning  ooUfgia 
But  the  ample  grants  iu  aid  of  nwinlMOMt 
of  Training  Colleges  odWrud    under  Um 
Minutes  of  1846  gave  a  further  impdie 
to  the  movement,  and  soon  prodncoi  s 
rapid   increase  in  their  nuiuberx.      Iiio- 
cesan  Sodetiea  w«r»  fmrmed  Cor  the  pto- 
motion  of  ooUegM  in  emmeetion  with  iki 
Church  of  England  )  and  the  Wealeyam 
and   other  denominations    followed  Uiii 
exampla     Voluntary  subscriptions  wnt 
raise<l,   and    grants  wero    made    by  dM 
National   Society  (q.v.)  and    the  BritiA 
and    Foreign    School    Society  {?.r-)   to 
meet  the  grants  from  tho  Committee  of 
Council.      The  r^isult  of  this  movemsnt 
has  been  that  in  1 SST  tlivre  were  in  RwglmJ 
forty-four  (boardintf)    training    college^ 
eighteen  for  male  and  twenty-aixforfMiM* 
students,  of  which  thirty  are  in  oonnectiM 
witli  the  Cliurcb  of  England,'mx  with  tbe 
British  and  Foreign  SclMxd  Bocie^,  tw» 
are  Wesleyun,  diree  Koman  Cotbolie,  and 
three  undenominational,  and  they  eonUii 
in  all  3,2T-J  students.     In  Smtland  tlMM 
were  eleven  tnuning  ooUegee,  four  tor  mail 
and  ttmo  for  fcoude  stadento.  at  wUiA 
five  are  in  connection  with  the  rnUliliifcrf 
Church  of  Hcotlood,  fire  with  the  tm 
Church  in  Scotland,  and  nrn  day  oraM* 
)>oaidiiig  oolleg^ui,  and  one  in  ctwMctiM 
with  the  E)iiiico|>al  Church   in  Scotlusi 
which  is  a  bnnrding  coll(^g<\      Then  <*^ 
leges  contain  in  all  8,5'2A  stndenla.    &* 
English   colleges  have  Iko>ii   4T0Ct«d  •>  * 
cost  of  nearly  400,000/.,  of  which  SW.OOOt 
was  derived  from  voJuutoiy  oontribntioa^ 
w\>V  1-^,000/.  from  granta.     Tho  Bratdi 


ooiioge  tor  all  its  studenU  \(jt  tm  -jwM.Vwui  i.-iy,yuwi.  trom  granta.     ma  Btma 
bat  may  rvncfa  50t  a  y«ut  lot  eac\i  maiii,\wiftft%'*,  -«\a»Ai  w^i  im^  ^rorision  W 


teachinf;,  tuid  not  for  the  boarding  of 
tli«  sludeDts.  cost  +K,000i,,  of  wbich 
29,000^.  was  raised  by  sulxiiiriplion,  ami 
IS.OOOi,  vfM  providod  by  grants.  At  tlie 
present  timn  nil  bnt  a  Kmnil  jH^ri^eiitiij.'e 
of  tlic  Ktudeiit*  in  the  English  t^olU-gi'S 
bA%-^  [HUuc^l  thw  pupil -tfUKihcnvliip  Itcfortt 
adtnissio:!,  nnd  ucc-ortlitigly  thu  (irgaiiisu- 
iion  luid  curriuuluiu  of  the  oollt^os  ure 
loui  di>wii  oil  lines  wliioh  ajuaiue  the  pre- 
oedluK  pupil-teacbersliipof  the  studeula, 
ftiid  w^Le  to  carry  on  the  iiistrucUoii,  per* 
Souol  a.nd  professional,  from  tlie  point 
wb«re  it  stood  at  tho  coniplotioii  of  the 
appreuticpship.  The  Training  Colipges 
tn  inspected  ivnd  e.xnmined  aniiiinDy  by 
E>H.iru(pcctors,andBylla)>usesnf  examinu- 
tton,  both  for  miiliMind  forfenink-  stuilents, 
kivdrnwii  up  by  thp  ComniittiM'  of  Ciminnl 
tor  I'lirli  yiiur,  atul  form  t!i(?«uUimiH  of  the 
oounpof  ijnttructiiiiifor  liiiLtyeiir.     Thi-at? 

SlliLbuiim,  tojfttber  with  tim  Repoi'(:it  uf 
.ftl.  iiiHpfctors  on  the  Tniiuiiig  Colleges, 
ftnd  variou»i  stiittstical  tallies  relnting  to 
theui,  are  publi^ed  iu  the  annual  Blue 
Book  of  the  Education  Department.  On 
tiie  results  of  these  examinations  the 
teachers'  certificivtes  of  various  grades  nre 
granted.  Attached  to  the  Outlcges,  both 
in  England  and  Scotland,  are  day  selioole 
(recruite^I  from  tho  neighbourhood,  and 
reccgnieod  as  '  public  elementary  '  schools), 
which  are  used  ns  practising  ntid  model 
achools  for  the  iustruution  of  the  students 
in  the. art  of  teiu:hing  and  scliool-km^pitig, 
•nd  each  Kturlent  is  ruc{uiri»l  to  s|H;n<l  nt 
JaMt  six  weeks,  or  1^0  hours,  during  his 
tm  yeitra'  rnsidniice  in  the  pmetiHing 
■diMoL  But  althounU  all  the  students  of 
Training  Colleges,  wiUi  few  exceptions, 
have  beuii  pupil- tetiehera,  it  is  far  &oni 
being  the  e>ae  tliat  all  the  pupil 'teachers 
conipleliug  tUeir  appi'entioe^hip  in  a  given 
jear  pass  on  to  Training  CoDegrni,  Those 
who  do  not  enter  Training  ('ollegea  are 
nJlowed  to  take  posts  in  piiblie  elomentary 
schools  as  assisbints  or  'anting  ti^iicbers,' 
and  in  due  course  to  att,c^tid  the  same  exa- 
minations as  those  whinh  arrt  hud  down 
for  studpntu  in  Tniiniiig  Collf^ges,  and  lo 
oblAin  tlie.ir  nrrtjficiitns  on  the  siinie,  or 
Boroowhiit  lower  i.-<>iiclitionii.  Thty  can 
obtkin  tlmir  certiliutiteii  on  tlie  examina- 
tion in  the  papers  for  the  rfrnt  juar  of 
tminiiig.  but  thiK  eertifiejile  has  not  (since 
JjbAl)  carried  with  it  the  right  lo  have  the 
■■|«riDtendenee  of  pupil -teuuhers.  Their 
{HVpantioa  for  tliaw  ex&tuiiuitiona  ia  iuimIu 


by  private  study  or  by  private  tntoring  in 

the  time  nt  their  disposal  after  eath  school- 
day  or  during  the  school  holidays.  TliUS 
the  adult  statf  in  the  public  elementary 
schools  of  the  country  is  composed  of  two 
clnsses  of  persons,  the  smaller  (about  one- 
thinliif  the  whole)and,  nsanile,  the  better 
edui:iited  elasa,  who  at  the  end  of  their  ap. 
prentice»>liip  proceeded  for  two  years  to  a 
Training  College  before  taking  seririiro  in 
the8chools,andthelarger(about  two- thirds 
of  the  whole)  and,  as  a  rule,  Uie  less  edu- 
cated class,  who  at  the  end  of  their  ap- 
prenticeship took  sennce  in  the  solioola 
directly  as  acting  teachers.  Of  this  latter 
or  untraiueil  class  there  are  in  round 
nuniliers,  in  RugUtid,  39,000  out  of  a  total 
of  75,000  adult  teachers,  of  whom  IX.OOO 
are  certificated  and  21,000  iincenilicnted. 
Now  it  is,  uot  without  reason,  asserted 
that  the  education  and  truining  of  tho 
giTat  majority  of  these  are  very  inadeq unto 
to  tlie  rofpiircnients  of  the  country,  and 
are  incajiablo  of  being  brought  up  to  those 
requirements  under  existing  ooiiditi<iU8. 
Thus  n  strong  case  is  made  out  for  addi- 
tional Training  College  accommodation  aB 
tho  only  effective  remedy  for  the  existing 
low  level  of  attainments  and  skill  of  a 
Urge  ])roportion  of  the  tencliing  staff  in 
public  elementary  schools.  It  has  been 
calculated  that,  to  meet  the  demand  for 
trained  instead  of  the  present  untrained 
adult  staff  in  tlie  schools,  additional  Tnxin- 
ing  College  accommodation  is  required  for 
3.200  students,  in  the  proportion  of  aliout 
700  males  and  1,>)00  females.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  these  additional  colleges 
should  he  day  or  non-resident  colleges, 
and  should  bo  placed  in  large  centres  of 
population,  on  the  model  of  the  existing 
Scotch  TminingOollegeswhich  are  situated 
at  Eilinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen,  and 
that  the  places  selected  should  be  towns 
where  local  colleges  have  been  founded, 
in  order  tliat  the  more  advanced  students 
may  obtain  tlieir  purely  literary  and  theo- 
retical or  scientific  training  under  the  cul- 
tured iiifluencB  of  the  local  college  pro- 
feBSOriate,  and  get  all  those  social  antl  in- 
tellectual advantages  which  are  now  found 
to  accrue  to  tlie  students  in  Scotch  Tmin- 
iug  Colleges  by  tJieir  alliliation  with  the 
Scotch  Universities.  An  iiiiriortant  (|ues- 
tion  will  arise  in  Uus  connection,  as  to 
whether  those  new  Training  CoIIoijjm,  teav- 
dont  or  ncm-rwaAen\.,'i\io>iWiY'**'*S\f***'''-''^ 
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for  thren  or  four  years  u  papil-t«acb*n, 
or  ahouM  looh  to  recruiting  it«  Btudontji 
Urj^ely  from  other  soorocs,  xuch  on  thn 
upper  olasies  of  tho  sooonilury  schools  in 
the  towns  in  which  th«y  nr«  nituati^d,  con- 
tact being  still  roMiniKl  with  the  jiulilic 
olementftry  schools  by  a  generous  syatem 
of  schobLnihips  to  the  fonner  schools  far 
pmmiEing  boys  and  girls  Crom  the  Utter. 
Wliwi  WH  tuni  frMn  the  training  of  the 
tilcmeiitary  teuchers  to  that  of  t^achrrs  in 
neoondary  schools  there  is  not  much  to 
rooord.  The  subject  has  lifipn  di«cii«iM>d 
ftt  several  conferences  of  hcndmrutnra  of 
the  chief  public  scliools  of  tlio  country ; 
but  opinion  has  tiei^n  very  divided  as  to 
tho  practiciihility,  even  as  to  the  uewl,  of 
tTaininginxtitutionsfor  the  maateraiii  those 
schools.  Tenehing  in  secondary  schools  is 
rather  looked  upon  as  an  avocntion  than 
tt  prtifpssioa.  What  little  haa  been  done 
to  SHCuri-  some  instruction  in  the  principles 
ftnd  priiutioe  of  the  art  of  teacliiiig  wns 
done  by  the  University  of  Cnmbridgo  in 
1879.  In  that  year,  iii  pompliiiiice  with 
numerous  memorials  from  head-musters  on 
the  subject,  the  Senftte  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge  nppointtxl  a  '  Teachers' 
Training  Syndicute,'  and  that  body  put 
forth  a  scheme  of  examination  in  the  Iiis- 
tory,  theory,  and  practice  of  education, 
and  s-lso  provided  for  a  coarse  of  lectures 
by  men  eminent  in  educational  and  mental 
science,  such  as  Mr.  Quick,  JMr.  James 
Ward,  and  Mr.  Fitoh.  This  act  of  the 
XTniveraity  of  Cambridge  was  looked  upon 
AS  n,  signilieant  (a«t  in  the  history  nf  edu- 
cation in  England.  It  has  proved  to  be 
also,  up  to  the  present,  n  aolitury  fact. 
Mention,  however,  ought  to  be  mode  of  the 
recant  attempt  by  a  few  iniluentiul  [>eopIo 
to  eBtablisl]  a  Training  College  for  innstors 
of  secondary  schools  nt  Finshury,  iti  ubbo- 
cialion  with  the  City  of  London  Middle 
Class  Schools  in  Cowper  Stro«t,  which  was 
used  as  a  pntctising  and  model  school 
by  arrangement  with  the  Corporation  and 
the  head-moattr.  But  thi»  has  since  been 
given  up  for  urant  of  sopport  Greater 
suocew  has  been  achieved  by  Mrs.  Grey 
and  others  in  their  efibrts  to  obtain  train- 
ing for  the  mistresses  of  the  numerous 
girls'  public  Idgh  schools  which  have  been 
BO  successfully  tuuncbod  in  the  last  few 
years ;  and  institutions  with  this  object 
established  at  Bishopsgato  Street,  in  the 
City,  at  NewTihum,  near  CamViriAjis,  lA 
Bithop  Otter's  College,  i»»t  Cto-iAwBXOT.V  WkWM.^  v*  *«s  ccnAntuyjicwj  igirooeediiig) 


Kad  elsewhem,  though  on  a  small 
have  all  inetwitli  an  i-ncoiiraging  mi 
of  success,  and  testify  to  d  rcnl  desira 
the  part  of  those  who  hnvn  the  cliargeil 
girls'  high  schools,  tuK)  of  those  wbo««sk 
itmplnynnent  as  teadiera  in  them,  (brs 
Eohd  groundwork  of  psyvhotngicftl  sol 
ti^-Iiiiicnl  knowledge  as  a  prctlimiosfy  to 
QiitrancR  into  Um  profeasioQ  of  tnirfitiig 

Tripos  is  the  name  given  to  tb«  Blwln 
system  of  bonourx  exnminAtiuns  at  Ow- 
bridge  by  which  thn  candidates  for  Ik 
honours  decree  in  Arbt  are  tested  lai 
ctasiied.  Tlie  n&me  TripoK  in  appUedbolh 
collectively  to  tlie  system  mihI  singly  Is 
tho  Mathematical  Tripos,  ClMdcsTrr^io^ 
4tc,  The  derivation  of  the  word  is  tDt«n*t' 
ing,  dating  back  to  a  very  remote  mtmL 
Originally  it  denoted  'tJte  ttire»-leairi 
stool '  (modelled  preiruniably  on  Uie  tnpeJ 
of  the  Delphic  Oracle),  on  whii^  sat  tlM 
bachelor  who  UMid  to  dispute  with  Um 
candidates  for  honours  in  the  sdwob 
on  Ash-Wednesdny,  the  Bacbelon^  Ooo- 
mencementv  Each  of  tlieae  Qoeotionlstl^ 
ns  the  candidates  were  callod,  had  to  pro- 
pound two  questions  to  the  huchelor,  and 
to  carry  on  an  argument  la  I^tin  in  pn 
scnco  of  the  vice-chancellor,  the  proctor^ 
and  the  doctors  of  the  university.  If  hs 
approved  himself  in  the  argumeiit  he  was 
aflmitted  duly  to  the  degree  of  Buiielar 
of  ^Vrts.  An  account  of  these  prooealiiigi 
is  preserved  in  the  books  ol  Mr.  Slokyi, 
an  cs<iuire,  bedel,  and  registrar,  who  wmf 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixte4>nth  century, 
(.Sfp  Draw  Psaoock,  On  (As  StatuU*,  Ap- 
pendix A.) 

'  And  when  every  man  is  placed,  Uw 
Seitiur  Proctor  shall,  with  sou>e  orattoo, 
shortly  move  the  Father '  (i.e.  the  Pidkm 
of  the  Foundation  who  goea  as  patnon  ti 
thecandidutesof  his  coH^r,  who  are  called 
his  sons) '  to  begyn,  who,  afti^r  his  exlions- 
tion  unto  his  ohitdren,  shall  cuU  forth  bis 
eldest  sone,  and  animate  hym  to  dispsts 
with  an  ould  baehiUmr,  which  shall  st 
upon  a  ttfioU  before  Mr.  Prontour*,  ualo 
whome  the  sone  shall  propound  3  Quei- 
tions,  and  ia  bothe  tbem  shall  tfac  sens 
dispute.  .  ,  ,' 

The  next  glimpse  w«  get  of  tlieae  pn- 
ceedings  is  frnm  Beadle  Buck's  JTooil.lSM 
A.D.  In  his  nocount  we  find  the  'ould 
bachilour'  propotinding  the  the^hinueH, 
and  utilising  the  occo-iion  to  bring  in  slln 
UOIV&,  ^  «  vatirical  and  erm  soorriloii* 
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snd  digiiitani's  of  tlio  tuiiversitj — in  (act, 
lu)  hiu  Ikmiiiuii!  a  lic«u»ed  buffoon,  one  of 
the  most  important  contributors  to  the 
Wnfigery  of  tlie  uuiversity.  Possihiy  owing 
to  thei  tifiiitenipt  for  corenionies  wliich  was 
rife  iiiEufjlaiid  in  the  Itofomifttinn  period, 
possibly  owing  to  tlie  grmiral  li^nce  of 
tl>e  Ite^tomtion  and  Ihn  nxntnjilo  of  it^ 
roynl  hero,  the  crrrpinony  of  QumtnigfisiiiiH 
had  lort  ftll  its  dijjnity.  Hi^tiCR  w«  find  the 
onivprail.y  nuthoritii-s  u<nitiriuidly  falliii); 
(bulirftlic'iiuldliiiiihilour.'or'Mr.TripOB' 
(i.«.  Mr.  Thnvrleggeil  SLiiol.  !i  name  not 
in  Appropriate  for  a  clown)  as  he  was  now 
calli-d,  >iid  talciii);  severe  measures  for  his 
correotioii  (nae  Cooper's  AnnnU,  vol.  iii. 
68fi.  Dr.  SiQftilwood  Ruspendnil  from  his 
CA.  decree  'for  liia  scuriTloiis  nnfl  veiy 
oflensive  Kpeea^h  mnde  in  ye  schools  ").  The 
old  Ijfwhelor's  speeches,  wliich  gennritlly 
bod  n  fpiaiii-pliilosophic  title,  aad  w«it! 
conipoau'iliriljitiii  hexameters,  were  known 
A*  thc!  Tripos  Spcechp?,  or  Tripoa  Vei'ses. 
Tlii-y  wpre  printed  on  sheets  of  paper  antl 
distrihut(^<l  by  the  bedels  to  the  vioe- 
chaiieullor,  the  noblemen,  doctors,  itnd 
others  whilst  the  disputation  wna  going 
€m.  Specimens  of  Tripos  vprses  are  given 
tn  Chr,  Wordsworth's  Socin/.  Life  at  thn 
£nfftith  Uniwrmilifg  in  ttie  Eightfinth  Cen- 
tury, pp,  231  ff.  The  tifclo  of  one  runs 
*  Mutua  oftcitationum  propngatio  solvi  po- 
test mechanice ;'  it  is  followed  by  facetious 
allusions  to  the  drowsy  effects  of  the  uni- 
voreity  sermons,  Ac.  In  coursn  of  time 
tho  list  of  tlio  tjuestionists,  '  Baw^Jilnuri-i 
quihim  sua  rrsiiri-atiir  senioritns  Coniitiis 
Priimbns,'  was  printed  on  the  hack  of  tliia 
'  TrijKMt- sheet,'  ns  it  wns  willBd,  the  names 
being  ilrawn  up  in  three  olasses,  viz, 
'  Wningler8,''8HmorOptime3,'and  '.lunior 
Optinuu  ' :  nnd  to  this  lint  uf  iiuiiies.  which 
included  nil  who  gradu.'ited  in  honours, 
the  iiaiiiB  of  Trip-is  became  exclusively 
Rttached  ;  thoiM>  who  hiul  no  seniority 
rederred,  and  no  place  on  the  list,  wore 
known  as  o!  irvkX.-i,  a  term  which  survives 
in  the  modem  Poll  degree. 

The  office  of  Mr.  Tripos  was  aholished 
probably  with  the  opening  nf  the  present 
Spnmtc  House  in  17.10,  when  a  new  and 
improved  system  of  psamiuation  was  in- 
troduced, carried  on  chiefly  in  writing;  hut 
the  Tripo«  shefts  were  still  piihlishnd,  with 
thft  list  nf  candidates  on  the  one  sidL'.  and 
on  th«  othf^r  two  sets  of  siiliricril  voraes  in 
LiUtin,  writttni  by  two  Imchclors  nominated 
by  thi:  uodcratom.     Thtuit  vomcjt  art;  still 


published  annuaUy,  and  are  known  a^  th« 
'Tripos  Verses."  Among  the  composers  of 
these  Tripos  verses  have  been  0  ray,  Uook- 
haui,  Frere,  Tinc-nt  Bourne,  U,  S.  Cal- 
vcrlry,  (i.  O.  Trevelyan,  and  H.  Sedgwick. 

Until  the  institution  of  the  Classical 
Tripos  in  I  H'2i  there  waa  but  one  evamina- 
tion  in  Arts,  TVm  Trijms,  inoluding  mathe- 
matics and  ph  ilosophy.  Prom  1 824-^5 1  tliere 
were  two  Triposes,  distinguislied  as  the 
'  Mathematical'  aud  the  'Classical '  Trijma. 
Since  ISSl  eight  new  Tripisea  have  lieeii 
established:  for  moral  sciences  and  natural 
sciences  in  IS-'il,  law  in  IS.'iS,  theology  iu 
1874,  history  in  I37.'i,  Semitic  languages  iu 
1878,  Indian  languages  in  1.S79,  niediieval 
and  modern  languages  in  1  l^8i).  Of  late  a 
project  for  a  ifechiuiical  ScieTiees  TripoB 
has  been  submitted  to  the  8enat*,  but, 
beiug  imperfectly  dnifted,  did  not  find 
acceptance.  The  growth  of  tho  Tripos 
systeni  is  theimlei  of  the  recent  expvnsion 
of  tlie  Cambridge  educational  system,  and 
ratvy  fairly  be  takeuasasign  of  its  vitality. 
Tho  Natural  Science  Tripos,  from  sniall 
beginnings,  has  gradually  grown,  till  iB 
now  stands  on  a  par,  in  point  of  numbers, 
with  the  two  old  Triposes,  the  mathe- 
matical and  the  classical. 

The  examinations  arc  held  about  the 
end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June  every 
year.  After  a  reasonablo  interval  tho 
cliiss-lists  are  published  on  a  day  fixed  by 
the  regulations.  The  numes  of  those  who 
have  passed  are  arranged  in  three  classes, 
the  names  in  the  classes  being  placed  in 
alphalfetical  order,  except  in  the  ease  of 
the  Mathematical  and  Ijiw  Triposes,  in 
which  the  names  are  placed  in  order  of 
merit,  and  the  Classical  Trij>o,s,  in  which 
each  class  consists  usually  of  thn*u  divi- 
sions or  brackets,  the  order  in  tliedivtsion 
being  alphabetical.  The  examiners  are 
authorised  to  dnclare  candidates  who  may 
nothavedeaervefl  honours  to  ha  veao<]uitt(!d 
themselves  so  as  to  deserve  an  ordinary 
degree,  or  so  as  to  deserve  to  be  excuiccl 
the  general  examination  for  the  U.A-  de- 
gree. The  TripoH  is  usually  taken  at  tlm 
end  of  the  third  year  of  re«ideiice,  and,  in 
order  to  equalise  the  competition,  no  can- 
didate is  allowed  to  ent«r  who  has  kept 
more  than  eight  full  terms,  or,  in  the  case 
of  the  Mathematical  Tripos,  more  than 
niiift.  The  first  jiart  of  the  Classical  and 
Natural  Sciences  may  be  taken  at  thft  »■«*, 
of  the  tecontl  ^ea.t,  ve.  \i\  miri*  M.fl»  «^ 
sixth  term,  Wt  TO  X.\«i\,'»«i\\\&'nw!«sK»^' 


to  take  dtlutr  thn  uncand  pttrt  of  t)i«  sanu!  |  Utemture  am]  Antiqititios  ;  two  | 


5Wpo«or«om<!  other  Triji-js  ill  llmfullowiug 
VBAr,  in  onliT  t<>  (piui  au  buuoura  <lt.-gre*. 
gpnciftl  nrni»u(!meDU  are  also  made  lor 
cnniliclutei  wishiaK  t^  take  more  titan  oue 
Tripoat,  k.^.  a  candidate  who  hac  passed 
Part  L  of  the  Mathemntioal  Tripos  mnj 
procaed  to  lake  Fart  II.  of  the  Natarnl 
Scieaoes  in  the  following  your,  Ac. 

The  Mut/v^niatiirnl  Tripoli  i»  divided 
into  two  pivrtJi.  Part  I.  (txtiMids  oviiir  two 
periods  of  thruu  dayn,  tlmrtt  Ixuii^  au  in- 
tcrvnl  of  iiliivmi  (Jayn  betwouu  the  two 
pnriodH.  In  tlis  lirat  three  days  the  exa- 
minatioD  in  uonfuied  to  tlie  more  elemoii- 
tary  (lartaof  pure  mathematics  and  natural 
pliilostiphy,  including  the  lirst  three  sec- 
tions of  Newton's  I'rituyipin,  the  subjects 
beingtreated  without  thoujw  of  differential 
calculus  or  thi-  nint,hod«  of  nn.ilytical 
geometry.  On  thn  timth  dny  aftnr  this 
esamination  a  lint,  in  ]ilj>hiLl>ntii:nl  ordi^r, 
ia  posted  of  thoKtt  who  hiivii  jHisat^d  ;  tUtuu- 
ftppoiiring  on  this  list  proci-eil  Ui  thniiHoond 
half  of  Iho  exaiuiiuLtioii,  and,  Ihougli  tht-y 
do  nothing  in  the  Liter  paper's,  are  entitled 
to  an  honours  degree.  Tlie  second  half 
consists  of  abc  papers,  including  trigono- 
metry, plane  and  spherical,  analytioal 
geometry,  theory  of  equations,  dilTemntial 
caluulua,  integral  calculus,  dilferential 
e4)uatious,  dyuainics  of  a  particle  and 
easier  parts  of  rigid  dynamics,  optics,  and 
spherical  astronomy.  Part  II.  ia  taken 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  y^ar,  only  thoite 
who  have  obtained  honours  in  Part  1 
being  admitted.  The  candidate  has  a 
choicn  of  eight  divisiona,  in  any  two  of 
which  he  is  re<]uired  tii  show  proficiency 
in  ordi^r  to  qunlify  for  a  tirst-class.  The 
reading,  of  course,  in  more  spocialised  and 
Bxt«neive  than  for  Part  I.,  and  includes 
tlie  latest  French  and  German  works  on 
the  subject. 

The  Clasitiaal  Tripoli  was  instituted  in 
1824;  up  tUl  1850  only  lI.oa«  who  had 
t&kea  honours  in  mathematics  wereallowed 
to  take  the  examination.  Htmce  tlie 
impression,  still  prevailin;;,  tliab  clossios 
are  on  a  lower  footing  at  Cambridge  thuu 
mathematics.  As  niorganised  in  1881, 
the  Classical  Tripos  is  divided  into  two 
parts.  Part  I.  eoniist*  of  four  composition 
papers,  in  which  passa^oM  from  English 
authors  are  set  for  tmnxlation  into  Greek 
and  Latin  prose  and  verse,  no  original 
composition  being  required  ;  two  ^apcTai.: 
oa  Greek  and  ^mon  hiatorj,  uiiclaain%\ 


grammar  and  criticiani,  including  el 
lary  pbiloJoj^y;  and  livi!  pnprvrs  com 
paasages  for  translation   from  Greet 
Latin   authors  into    EtiKli^h.     Put 
open  only  tocaudidat«ii  who  HbtooI 
honours  in  Part  J.,  offdnt  a  choice  tH 
»oot4ons  :  (i)  Inngnat^e,  (6)  ancient 
•ophy,  («)  ancient  history  tuid  Uw,  (. 
ohniology,  (')  philology.      Each 
muxt  [Musin  (i),which  U  the  oajite 
exonpt  that  thera  in  no  verae  coati 
and  may  olTi^r  one  or  two  (not  more 
two)  of  the  other  four  aectiooa. 

Moral  SeietieeJi   Tripmt  includeo, 
general  papen  of  a  more  elemeaUry 
racter  \a  psycJiology,  lojjpc,  and  m< 
logy,   motapbysica,    nior«l    and    polji 
philosopby,  political  «oonomy  ;  seoa 
more  advanced  papers  ou  tJie  kbove 
jects  and  on  the  history  of  opinioais 
tng  thereto,  certain  aiternativtm  being 
lowatL 

HattiriU  Sinenff.»  Tripoa  ctmidtt»ot 
parts.  Part  1.  includes  papers  ol  a 
elementary  cliaraoter  on  chemistry, 
sics,  mineralogy,  geology,  botaoy, 
and  comparative  anatomy,  human 
tomy  and  physiology.  For  Part  II. 
thorough  and  complete  knowledge  of  u^ 
two  of  the  above  80Knce«  in  required.  U 
botl)  parts  the  candidates'  wor^  ia  tesUd 
by  a  practical  as  welt  as  a  written  eaaai- 
nation. 

The  Thiolo'jvMl  Tripot  is  divided  iaU 
two  pnrta.  Part  L  coosista  ol  two  gcnnnl 
papers  on  the  Old  and  New  Tnatatnori, 
two  papers  on  the  llebrew  of  the  OU 
Testament,  with  ([Uestioiu  irt  Hebcv* 
grammar  and  easy  Kebraw  cotapositioi^ 
one  paper  on  the  Gospnts  (Gre<?k),  wi 
special  i«fprcncR  to  some  nelect^yl  Gua| 
one  paper  on  tlie  Acts'  of  the  A; 
the  Epistles,  and  Apocalypso,  with 
ref(^rence  to  smds  selecbed  portion^ 
two  historiual  papers,  one  dealing  widtUn 
history  of  tite  Churob  up  to  the  de»Ui  <f 
Leo  tlie  Great,  with  special  nrfereme  to 
such  of  the  original  autboritii^  a«  are  sA 
the  other  dealing  with  tbc  bistorr  ^ 
Christian  doctrirte  up  to  tJie  doeo  of  tht 
Council  of  Chalcedon.  Part  II;  ofltn  a 
choice  of  four  sections:  (i)01<l  TnHtmmX, 
(3)  NcwT««tament,(3)ChBrch  hirtoryaaJ 
literature,  (4)  dogmatic*  and  Utarsi^^afcj. 
No  candidate  may  take  up  more  than  b 

IVa  Low  T-rxf'Otf'uHniriiin^to  the 
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latinnn    (which    como   into   fnroe    in 
88','),  in  divided  into  two  pnrM.     Purt  L 
iucludo  K"-"n*"'i'  juriiiprudiini;!',  Romnti 
w,  Iiistituttts  of  tiuitix  ami  Juitinimi, 
th   a   !it.-l«fttj  poriiriri  of  thi?    Difffst, 
<ngli»h  L'OiiKlitutiuiiiil   liLW  u!t(l   liistory, 
iQblic  iiil('r[iatiii[i.il  law,  ■.'ssuys  ntid  [)i*o- 
lom^     Purl  II.  to  L'oiiBJst  of  six  pjipors 
:  (UuikI  (2)lhe  English  litwuf  re.-tl  urid 
inul  propprty  ;  (-t)  and  (4)  theKii,!^li>^Ii 
.Yf  of  cont.rnct  lind  tort — with  the  equit- 
kbie  prIncipW  applicable  to  the'ie  auli 
;  (•'i)  English  criaiinftl  lawand  prooe- 
,ore,  and  fividfnce  ;  (fi)  e^savs. 
The    Ifinlfiricai    Tripot. — Modern    his- 
ry  was  inrludod  as  n  gubject,  first  in  the 
oral  Scioncfa  Tripos,  tln'n  in  tlie-Law 
,po«,  till  in   IBTi"  it  wan  mnAe  the  sub- 
t  of  an  indf'p'-ndpnt  examination.     Ac- 
■rdins  t/>  thn  new  rugnktinns,  which  come 
ito  foFL-ein  1S89,  it  indudpapipnrson  the 
iiistitutionril   and    ei-onomic    hist/iry   of 
BngUnd.  pulitipiil  si-ionte, n  spncial period 
appointed  by  tho  Boaril,  trnsays,  politii^al 
■uomy,  goiieml  Iheory  of  l«w  and  gov- 
mcnt,  the  priiiciplps  of  intnrnationul 
ftw.      In  place  of  the  last  thryi-  subjents 
ottndidate  may  take   a  snttond    aiHiuinl 
wriod  if  he  prefer. 

The S'vtUlc  /jangitaifii  Tripos inr\uitt^ii 

Arabic,  Hebrew  (Bililical  nnd  pO'it-Bih- 

ieaU),   the   Koran,    Syrian,  and    Itihlical 

Thc!  Indian  Lnnrjita/jnn  Tripoli  ineliiilc-jt 
the  UnguagTi  nud  litemtun^  of  Saitikrit, 
Penian,  and  HinduBtiui. 

The  iffidiiKUal  and  Modfim  tanrjun^ii 

7'rtpot.  — Thii  cnodidate  must  piuia  iii  .St-c- 

A,    Li'.    translation    froHi    inodeni 

ich  and  Oitrman,  and  conipoaition  in 

le  aUDe,  and  also  offer  one  set  only  of 

le    following    throe   sets  :    B,   Frenrli, 

with  Provencal  and  Italian  ;  C,  OermaTi, 

ith  ohi  Saxon  and  Uothic  :  D,  English, 

iffitb  Ati!>l'i  Saxon  and  T-ielandici 

Tnpos  Versei.    .SVn  Tbipos. 

Trivitun.    Sen  Mi  ddi^  Ansa  (Schools 

or  TtIB). 

Truant  Schools.  —  Under  Soaion  13 
of  thn  EienicriUry  Education  Act,  I87S. 
hen  an  attendancn  order  made  in  rpspeet 
to  any  child  has  not  hoen  romplind  with, 
'if  UiL' parent  satiHlim  thfi  court  that  ho  has 
used  all  TifAsonable  i-ffort* '  to  nnfornoeom. 
plianeo  fin  other  words,  if  the  child  is  a 
eoniinntKl  truant,  beyond  the  enntrol  of 
hilt  fatliur),  the  court  may  'order  the  child 
to    be   sent  to  «  certini-d  da.v  fndustri&l 


Bohool,  or,  if  it  appears  to  tho  court  that 
there  ia  no  »ncb  K/.diool  auifjible  for  the 
child,  then  to  a  certified  iudustrial  school.' 
A 'day  industrial  school  '  must  be  situated 
near  the  honina  of  the  obildren  attending 
it,  and  therefore  presupposea  in  one  uitigh- 
bourhood  sufficient  boys  or  girls  to  lill  it ; 
hut  as  the  pupils  must  be  children  ton 
bad  for  the  ordinary  day-school  and  not 
had  enouj;h  for  the  ordinary  industrial 
scliool  or  rcformatoiy,  it  is  manifest  tlmt 
there  cannot   bo   many   'day  industrial 
srhoois.'  Hfince  truants  ai-e  gienerally  sent 
to  a  'certified  industrial  schonl.'    In  order 
that  they  may  not  become  criminals  by 
asMociating  with  children  who  have  com- 
niittud  graver  offrncos  than  truancy,  they 
are  sent  to   institutions  (stabiishcd  for 
Iheiii    alono    by   all     tho    larger    School 
Boards — institutions  popularly  known  as 
'  truant  schools.'  By  thelndustriiUSchooU 
Act  of  ISCC  the  parents  of  the  child  com- 
mitted may,  '  if  of  sufficietit.  ability,'  be 
required  to   '  contribute  to  his  maiiil*u- 
niice  and  training  ...  a  sum  not  exceed- 
ing 6ve  shillings  por  week.'    The  period 
of  detention  is  at  the  discretion  of  the 
justieesor  magistrate,  but  may  not  in  any 
oiWR  extend  beyond  the   tiiua  whon  the 
child  will  attain  the  age  of  sixteen  years. 
By  Section  H  of  the  Eflucation  Act  aJ- 
rruidy  quoted  the  managers  of  the  truant 
Kchool  may  'at  any  time  aft.er  the  expira- 
tion of  one  month  '  of  df*ti-tition  give  the 
truant  a  licence  to  live  out  of  the  school. 
Th»  licence  '  is  conditional  upon  the  child 
attouding  as  a  day -scholar . . .  some  school 
willing  to  receive  him.'     By  Section  27  of 
tJiP  Industrial  Schools  Act  the  licenco  can 
only  run  (or  throe  months,  but  it  may  bo 
renewed  as  often  as  necessary.     It  may 
also  bn  revoked,  and  in   tlie  case  of  a  re- 
lapse  to   truancy   it  is   revoked   and  the 
offender  sent  back.    Experience,  however, 
has  proved  that  detention  for  a  month  or 
six  weeks  generally  works  a  jierfect  cure  ; 
but  it  must  be  added  that,  except  in  the 
matter  of  attendance,  the  influence  of  a 
truant  school  in  not  invariably  beneficial. 
Mixing   with    children   all   of   whom   are 
ImuI  1ms,  too  often,  a  deteriorating  eff«ct 
UjHin  the  conduct. 

TmthfiUnefls.Untruthfulneis,  —  Truth- 
fulm«s  or  veracity  has  been  r-ipirded  by 
moralista  generally  as  one  of  the  cardinal 
virtues.  A  scrupulous  truthfulness,  in- 
cludiiiK  Um>  ah\iOYT»'ne«  ol  ».  \vb,'w.  -aw.*,  tft 
tho  hitthcst  resiAta  ol  mowi  «i6.'i'a!M.'>v». 


,UTHFULNE8S TUITION 


iRKESPO: 


r       Pn 


"Lying  is  a  comtnon  vice  Kraon"  childrvii, 
it  is  AinOD);  backward  ra«es  of  mankiiiii. 
It  is  very  douUtfiil,  howorcr,  whctiinr  it 
is  a  natuntl  proppitnity  which  U^nAn  to 
dlsplitj'  itself  in  all  o-nsCT  imifipcmlimtly  of 
ciruunistjtncps.  M  UL'h  of  child  ishinnci^uracy 
of  8trtti?mc!it.  \a  not,  strictly  spfuiking,  uii- 
truthfuhicss— thiit  in,  conm-iimii  or  ititi'n- 
tionnl  misstntumcnt — but  in  eicplnincd  as 
the  rfiKuIt  of  imperfect  knovrlpilgo  of  words, 
and  of  a  vivid  iniaginit.tiou  wiitcli  moiiieii* 
tarily  confuses  fiction  and  ruiLlity.  A  uhild 
proptTly  brown''*  "P  seems  rather  to  allow 
an  instinctive  shriukinjj  from  falsehood, 
ivtid  only  lies  as  tlie  result  of  &a  effort 
Tlie  habit  of  untruthfulness  may  bo  induc<Hl 
not  only  by  the  had  oxaropltt  of  untruthful 
oompanions,  but  by  errors  on  tho  part  of 
tlie  parent  or  preceptor.  Thus  want  of 
strict  nccuraoy  from  a  polite  wish  to  plejiae 
Others  may  lirst  su;^iat  untruth  to  the 
child's  mind.  Agiiin,  a  ohild  may  lie 
wrongly  and  f<K>l!shly  nccusivl  of  lying. 
and  so  thi-  idea  of  fatstdiood  (orcod  on  its 
ntti-ntioii.  For  the  rest,  tho  educator 
should  Iw  oan'ful  not  to  force  and  hurry  a 
child  into  a  lie  when  the  temptation  is 
great  and  likely  to  be  overpoworiiiff,  and 
I'spetiuilty  not  to  terrify  a  child  into  un- 
truth, Imt  to  eucourai-e  it  t«  be  perfectly 
open,  evvn  when  it  hus  soaiethm;;  wrou^; 
Ui  confess.  When  a  lie  has  beeu  clearly 
detected,  it  is  ft  proper  subject  for  punish' 
tiient,  and  care  must  be  taken  to  make 
tills  ado'jufite.  so  as  to  correct  the  weaken- 
log  eflect  of  the  first  lie  on  0,  habit  of 
truthfulness.  Hnre,  however,  care  is  ne- 
cessary. Lies  differ  Rrently  in  turpitude' 
according  to  their  motive,  and  the  Ur  that 
springs  fttnn  fear  of  punishment  ought 
not  to  be  visited  nx  heavily  its  one  arising 
from  a  desire  to  i^iiin  an  odvanto^  over 
iOth(^r,  to  involve  another  in  trouble.nnd 
forl,h.  With  rp.ipcct  to  the  Ijcst  mode 
o(  punishment  opinion  diffnr*.  Corporal 
pnniiihninnt  is  recoiuinendnd  by  Itcnnkc 
find  othanu  most  bufittinf;  H.-ira,  Agnin, 
RousscMi,  Kant,  and,  more  recently,  H. 
8p<Hieer,  think  tliat  the  natund  consetjueiice 
of  ft  lie,  viz.  the  withdrawal  of  trust,  is  tlie 
most  appropriate  form  of  piiniHiinmiit. 
Yet,  OS  Jeaa  Paul  Rich ter  points  out,  this 
is  not  always  easy,  for  if  we  say  we  will 
bolittve  notldnn;  the  child  says,  he  will  be 
apt  to  Ihiuk  ttiat  we  ourselves  are  lyin^. 
PntnitJifuln'-ss   is  emphatically  a  fault 


be  taken  by  the  mother  not  only  in  heron 
use  of  words,  but  in  thn  choice  of  wrvniits 
and  conipaiiionsi  so  n*  to  nct-ustotu  tb 
littlo  one  at  tlio  outnct  to  Uu;  liabit  <t 
truth,  as  Romctliing  nomiu!  und  admittin|t 
of  no  eiLception  ;  and  na  tti«  child  gniwi, 
the  iiiducncc  of  the  home,  tlie  jichuol,  and 
of  the  playground  should  combine  to 
develop  a  feeling  of  hatred  ftnd  eonteapt 
for  falsehood  as  sometbin^  Msentially  meui 
and  cowjirdlv.  (AW  LoL-ke.  TAovgkU,  §§ 
131,  132,  cf.  §37;  Miss  Edgeworth.  Fr» 
tica!  £(/iicu(ii>n..  chap,  viii ;  Mme.  Nerlwr. 
V  f-)du!-alion,  livre  iii.  ch«p.  iv. ;  and 
«iH>nittlly  Beneke,  Erzi>Auiu/»-  und  Untrr 
ricAr^fe/tw.  5  G.'i ;  alsnarticln  'Wahrhnfl^- 
keit'  ill  Schmidts  £n-)iflaf>atlU.i 

Tnitioii  hy  Correspondenee. — Tbc  sys- 
t«m  of  corr^pondenci--tuition  is  a  note- 
worthy fcAture  of  mo'lern  i-duaation.  At 
the  time  when  university  tecture«  Ami  pri- 
vileges  vp.ri:  being  throwD  op«n  to  voaun 
it  was  thought  advisable  to  deviae  aon* 
means  by  which  unattached  women  *tB- 
dents  throughout  the  countty  could  re- 
ceive instruction  for  the  unirecsity  local 
cxAtninations,  whose  fwlvaDtagea  w«re  aim 
lieing  ext«nde<l  to  female  atiidenta.  To 
tilts  end  a  cuiiiuiittoe  was  formed  ia  eon- 
nei-tion  with  Newidiaja  Colleifei,  Cam- 
brid^,  which  was  empowered  to  appoint 
teachers  and  prepare  a  syllabus  of  work  to 
be  done  in  this  direction.  I'upils  wtn 
not  slow  to  appreciate  such  adva.nt4^os  U 
now  ofTered.  and  very  soon  a  Inr^o  nnai- 
ber  of  women  and  girls  avaitn)  tbrnudres 
of  these  privileges.  From  Cnaibrit^  tht 
system  extended  elscwhmi,  and  compic- 
hended  not  only  femnlo  but  nwli:  students 
in  its  cormpondence-clossus.  Tb»  01^ 
ganisation  and  method  were  well  adA|>te4 
to  the  wants  of  this  nv«r-tncT«a^ii([  bodv 
of  earnest  workers.  Tuttiou  was  aSbrdiMi. 
either  with  n  view  to  immediate  paaflB^ 
of  rxnnii nations,  or  for  tho  simple  ad- 
vancement of  private  sitidy,  in  soiM  one 
or  more  branolxw  of  knowle<ige.  A  syOs- 
bus  was  issued,  wluch  not  only  gave  a  lirt 
of  Biihiecta  included  in  ils  curriculuiu,  bat 
also  directed  intending  studenta  as  to  tM 
beet  method*  of  obtiining  the  full  sJ- 
vantJige  of  tim  new  system.  Morrorir. 
books  whicii  might  not  liave  oome  witliiii 
their  notice  were  spei^ally  dvrelt  upon.  • 
students' library  wasestaldiabed.anda  han 
<»flice  in  connection  with  Uie  women's  «* 


about  which  it  may  Iw  said  \.i«vei\Um\\a\\oBoi«T.<vfi«led  its  beoefite  lo  nWBbum^ 
better  tJiao  cure.  The  greatest  c»tc  il\twMi\  oonWKyw^*^*^^****-    **"*  •*"•* 


TUITION    BY  CORRESPONDENCE TUTOR 


doDO  at  Ounhridgc^  in  nnly  a  typt:  of  whrvt 
huaEnce  b>Hm  dnnoi'lKowlirrc.  Onoxin;(Ic! 
8t«ir  ill  tlie  north  now  numlMtrs  »oino  Iivr 
or  six  h  u  mi  rtwl  student  a  in  it»tc)rr™|)i>nd- 
etioe>(.'lajiSi-8,  tn  %')i(.i*h>  sliiin>  not  a  [t^w 
university'  diBtinctions  utid  acIiularaliipH 
h»ve    alivadv     fallen,       T)i«    inntruution 


trii-a,  nssociittinnE,  anil  fncitttii^s  of  all 
kinds.  Aitottirr Urg(^  [jondon  Htaff  aflbrda 
(/ratiixtoiig  assisliinc'r  in  corrospondpnce- 
tuition  to /icjoi- women  iind  girln,  tlius  prO' 
viding  a  long-felt  wiint  in  thu  rtudi-nt 
world.  The  H'ufnpn'n  YenT-ZlonIc  of  Work 
givea  ao  ever-increiniiis  iiat  of  forrr.ipon- 
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afTorderl  is  gt<iiK-r»lly  tit  a  muuli  tower  oost '  dence-claBSesspedallyintemdedforv-oninn;' 


than  that  applied  to  auiul  studonU  of 
th<!  snmo  sto.ntlard.  The  method  which 
has  brriught  the  system  to  its  present 
»tati^  of  prirfpction  is  simply  tids  ;  Whi.-n 
onnc  tlio  sulijccts  of  work  are  selftotiMl 
by  thi-  Ktiidnnt «  numbrr  of  questions  are 
BRDt  out  I>cnring  upon  his  prpspiit.  efficiency 
And  futuri!  micds  ;  generally  whnt  is  i^all^d 
u  '  U-tt-  pitpiir '  is  Ki'nt  t:0  Hoiintl  his  educn- 
tioiial  Kliindiiid,  nnd  n  niimlinr  of  direc- 
tions aH  to  thi!  prpfisp  line  of  work  ho  is 
to  follow.  Tlu-niM-forwiird  a  series  of  (|ues- 
tion>  and  aiiKwrrs  oovorinij  tlip  ground 
about  (o  hv  worked  am  sent  and  reeeived 
periodically  by  oorrpsponilencp- tutor  and 
pupil,  the  aiiHwers  beinjj;  duly  commented 
upon,  corrected,  and  rL-turned,  toj^etlier 
with  very  nuniei-oua  hiiitii  and  iiote^i.  The 
student  is  further  advixed  as  to  the  l>est 
books,  as  to  special  points  of  weakness  in 
his  work  ;  and  he  leanis  to  condenw  his 
thoughts  by  conlittruiHy  u-ntinrf  out  his 
anmi'-'r*.,  and  this  latter  ia  the  keystone  of 
all  correspondence- tuition  work.  Not  un- 
frdquently  books  are  freely  lent,  and  the 
teacher  being  generally  fully  acquainted 
with  the  newest  and  best  methofls  of 
educational  work,  is  able  to  alfoi'd  valu- 
ablo  ftssiitanoe  to  isolated  students.  Fur- 
ther, sympathy  is  ailorded,  which  is  such 
an  inwntive  to  the  solit'iry  workpr,  and 
a  m»dv  ntfewift  ia  always  at  hand  to  solve 
dillicultieii  and  pve  enronrftgempnt  in 
thow  tiint's  of  depression  too  well  known 
tn  ■.'litirv  students.  In  many  correBpon- 
di  r.ri'-i  L.L-sea  exoellpnt  Ipctures  are  from 
tiroL-  to  tinin  circulated,  also  annotated 
books  of  reference,  notes  on  syntai,  ]|^in- 
mar,  and  coa«trui-tion,  qnol.ntinn.i,  pro- 
blems fully  worked  out,  which  serve  as  e.x- 
wnples;  and  iitudonl^  thus  benelit  by  tho 
iVMAroh  of  men  and  women  who  litivn  ac- 
OOM  to  fullnr  source.i  of  information  than 
they  tlx'msulvas  possess. 

A  laiKe  numt>i-r  of  com'sjiondenLi- ■ 
tutora  art)  culled  upon  to  pve  infonua- 
tion  on  many  points  outside  their  curri- 
culom  ;  and  more  than  one  stiilF  habitually 
give  information,  not  only  on  wlucalionul 
iiijitt«ra,  but  on  studmbi'  ladgingx,  ngw- 


while  the  list  of  honoura  obtained  by  both 
men  and  wonisn  through  tliis  medium 
swells  year  by  year.  Uoth  amateur  and 
professional  art,  muric,  and  mecliiuiiwil 
students  make  use  of  this  syetem-  Cor- 
respondence-tuition will  probably  be  an 
important  factor  in  future  educational 
schemes  whi^i  restriction  as  to  residence 
will  be  more  or  less  withdrawn,  and  uni- 
versity oerltticatas,  diplomiu,  and  degrees 
even  more  sooght  after  than  they  arn  at 
present.  Of  course  such  a  project  ti)  that 
of  correspondence -tuition  lias  not  lii>en 
entirely  without  flaws,  nor  has  it  been  jxir- 
fected  at  a  single  stroke  ;  it  is  also  liable, 
asaro  all  newly- or gani sell  things,  to  misu.-H' 
or  misconstruction;  neither  are  all  ti-achcn 
on  this  syeteni  moro  perfect  or  immucuUtA 
than  those  in  other  branches  of  their  pro- 
feasioii.  The  ever- increasing  sphere  of 
work  ftttachcd  to  the  post  of  correspon- 
dence-tutor i*  an  e«me8t  of  the  work  to 
bo  done,  and  when  the  compulsory  re- 
gistration of  teachers  is  once  made  law 
in  England  as  in  other  countries  we  shall 
hear  less  of  attempted  misuse  of  corre- 
spondence-tuition classes, 

Tutor. — This  word  no  longer  signifiea 
one  who  merely  '  looks  after,  watcbeS) 
takes  cure  of,'  us  its  derivation  impliea 
(Lutin  turor\  but  is  employed  to  designate 
those  engaged  in  certain  kinds  of  teaching, 
or,  as  it  is  frequently  called,  'tutorial* 
work,  the  change  from  '  guanlian  '  to 
'  teacher '  being  precisely  analogous  to  the 
corresponding  change  of  meaning  in  the 
word  "pupil '  from  '  ward'  to 'taught,' lioth 
words  being  still  useii  in  Scotch  law  with 
their  primitive  uieaninga. 

Culiryf  TiUrirs.^At  Cambridge  the 
word  has  kept  a  good  deal  of  its  original 
force.  Each  college  or  hall  has  its  tutor 
(or,  in  the  case  of  the  larger  colleges,  more 
than  one),  whose  duties  are(a)  to  timuittua 
diacipline,  and  orgajiitie  the  teadiiog  ar- 
rangements of  the  college  ;  (b)  to  assiat 
iu  the  work  of  imparting  knowledi^.  In 
theory  heissupposed  to  stand  loeo  in  paiw. 
lis  to theunAetftrad«»S*%tA'iw.co\w^ia,at, 
wh<'ntWTB\v«»AtfeVioVA\»MA'\'t«v*.'s, 
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TUTOR TYPE  OF   BOOKS 
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more  ihiio  one  college  tutor,  to  those  aa- 
sigQHil  to  liiBirniv.  The  tutor  Bodvic^aiKl 
luuiHtntJce  in  nil  matters  cciD)iei;t«d  with 
the  iiii(li'rgraiiiiati?'s  stutiies  or  couduct  is 
at  tlie  Utt^r's  snrvice  whenever  he  mj»_v 
need  it  in  tlm  courw  of  his  college  cnrcer. 
The  tiitor'n  outhoiity  id  larg>i,  and  his 
dutiofi  (iiKiroui,  but  thosn  are  usually 
shArcd  with  otltorK  appninti-d  to  iiid  hin), 
nndi^r  thi.-  tittiM  of  luiuxtaiit- tutors,  Ice- 
turcm,  dciLiiH,  ie. 

At  Oxford  Uie  word  i»  aupHnd  in  a 
Hoiai>what  wider  sense,  uol  only  to  those 
entrusted  with  disciplHiary  funutioiia,  but 
also  to  others  whose  work  is  solely  to  iiu- 
part  iiistmctioii.  But  at  Oxford,  as  at 
Cftiobridge,  each  student  on  enterin);  the 
univei-sity  is  assignod  to  a  tutor,  to  whom 
ho  is  supposod  to  comit  for  instruction  and 
advioe  wIiiti  hn  rfvjuires  it,  and  he  cnnnot 
leave  thn  uiiivi-rsity  for  a  day,  nor  enter 
hlM  nainn  for  any  poltege  or  university 
a^xnmi nation,  without  his  tutor's  prtrniis- 
trion  ;  hut  tlm  relatimi  Ijetwoun  tutor  jind 
•tud»nt  i«  ooimidemltly  closfir  lit  Cam- 
bridge tliiui  at  Oxford.  At  both  univer- 
sities tliB  tutors  are,  as  a  rule,  also  Fel- 
lows. 

At  many  of  the  American  and  Scotch 
universities,  and  at  various  othor  colleges 
o£  uiiiv«rsity  rank,  the  name  tutor  (or 
lecturer)  is  applied  to  the  professor's  as- 
sistant ;  as  a,  rule,  his  functions  are  &iuii- 
lar  to  those  of  the  professor,  Itut  he  gene- 
rally takes  work  of  a  more  elementary 
kind  ;  sometimes,  however  (as  at  several 
of  the  theolo(;ical  colleges),  he  has  disci- 
plinary duties  in  addition, 

Tutors  {Privnti,  fit  ihr  UnivrgilUs). 
— It  is  found,  howpver,  that  the  amount 
of  teaching  suppli'jK'l  by  the  college  olficials 
is  not  Butlident  to  meet  the  needs  of  stn- 
dents  reading  for  honours  In  the  various 
ejtaiiii nations,  who,  therefore,  n-sort  to 
prival«  tutors,  or,  as  they  are  generally 
known,  '  <.-oac)iex.'  Thi'se  are,  as  a  rule, 
men  who  themselves  have  talcrn  high 
lioooum  in  the  partioular  braneh  of  study 
in  which  they  'coafh'  pnpila;  they  are 
frecjuently  young  men  who  find  it  to  their 
advantage  to  take  this  irregular  sort  of 
work  for  a  few  years,  before  settling  down 
to  permanent  engagements.     Tlier«  are 


however,  some  who  <lnrot4?  themaelre*' 
tirely  to  coaching,  exp<->-inlly  anionjc 
numerous  body  at  t-m-h   university 
prepare  men  for  poas  dtign-oi  ;    but 
latter  is  work  of  a  di.-uisn.'mble  kind,  u 
the  pupils  are  gitnenlly   ntm    at  1: 
ability. 

KlLtm^n  ir»ic*rin/y  thorn  are  neii 
professors  nor  tutors  who  liavn  any  oilidl 
conncelioii  with  the  uDivenity,  linl 
is  a  large  liody  of  private  tutor*  who 
pare  men  for  the  various  examinationi 

Tviora  (Artiiy,  Civil  Sercicr,  Jx. 
The  name  tutor  is  also  applied  to 
mers,'  or  'coaches,'  who  prepare  tor 
numerous  public  fiinminattoaa. 
class  has  sprung  up  within  the  !aat  h* 
years,  and,  in  consc<)uenc«  of  tlie  increaun^ 
numtor  of  public  appoinUraints  thrown 
open  to  competition,  has  naxuraed  very 
lar^re  dimensions.  In  London  tlie  he^li 
of  these  establtshm<'nta  are  able  to  secora 
Brst^class  men  a*  lecturers,  and  conw- 
quentiy  the  fees  charged  by  these  tutors 
(notably  the  army  ones)  are  very  high ; 
theirpupilseoiueinosllyfroui  th«wr«ltiiiv 
classes  ;  but  there  would  Be«in  to  b«  M 
need  of  this  class  of  tutors  if  the  gmd 
public  Bi:hools,  whence  they  draw  inotf 
of  their  supjiiiM,  did  their  worlc  mors 
thoroughly. 

Tulom  {Privalf,  Vi»ilinff,  Trarrilimg, 
<fe5.) — Visiting  private  tutors  (five  iaxlnie- 
tiOD  to  pupIU,  ou  whom  they  eall  at  Uw 
pupil's  residence  ;  wealthier  familif*  fre- 
quentily  employ  retUlftU  tutors  to  prnpcuv 
tjieir  sons  for  school  lif^  and  many  men 
of  considerable  abtainmenta  am  not  loth 
toaccept  travelling  tutorships,  whervtlvMr 
functions  are  to  accompany  tJieir  chaisn 
and  exercise  the  double  duties  of  meittsl 
and  moral  training,  iiuch  tatorshtpa  an 
nowadays  mostly  confined  to  the  longfr 
vacations,  hut  at  the  time,  whon  the  yri^ 
tour  wa-s  looked  upon  as  an  osseotial  [jart 
of  the  education  of  every  yoang  man  Ot 
consideration  it  was  a  common  thing  fix 
poorer  mi;n  who  had  distingniahrd  bneni- 
selves  at  college  to  spend  nne,  two^  <t 
thrive  years  on  the  Continent,  engaged  il 
this  sort  of  work. 

Type  of  Bootes.    Set  KvitaiafiT. 
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tTndcrgradaatfl.    ■S-'r  Graduate. 
United   States.   Edacation   ia.     See 

Law  (Educational),  section  Massachu- 
sects;  ftDdUNivKiuiTiBs,aectioaAmet'icim 
Universi  til's, 

Dnit8.^Tlie  dfgnee  of  nccurncy  with 
which  a  nution  can  detine  its  uiiitH  muy 
bii  luiid  to  lin  FL  meuKiiri'!  of  its  civilisation. 
Am  En^ftnnd  hiu  biM:ome  more  civilised, 
anil  stiKtiC!  hit»  bi«n  uioru  engerly  pursued, 
hiT  Ktaiidiinl  unite  liiive  beyoino  more 
exaot.  Vi^t  tilt-  treatment  of  this  suljjoot 
in  iit^rly  till  tlit-  text-books  in  iiritlimttiu 
18  luoat  uiiMrientilic.  Li  many  caaea  an 
untrue  diatiiietiou  is  made  between  it  giuiii 
troy  and  a  ^aiii  avoirdupois,  and  it  is 
taught  that  the  stAO'lard  pounds  are 
fuls^ly  derived  from  thcw  grains.  IHs- 
tinction  should  b«  made  bctwopn  iM^wrf 
vnitgand  th>^/>ind<im'\ntiilwiiliioi  longth, 
nuLsN,  und  time.  As  it  is  ditGcult  ta  tiud 
exact  definitionii,  it  will  be  Harmful  to  ijuote 
the  Act  of  Parlinmi-nt  (1«  &  19  Vict. 
c.  72,  July  .10,  IS.').')). 

(I)  .Vtowiim/wvii/AN, orrjitlieriuftsses. 
— A  cnrtuin  lump  of  platinum,  marked 
■P.8.,  18*1,  1  lb.,'  proaerved  by  the  Ex- 
chequer and  now  by  the  Board  of  Trade, 
'Kh*)l  be  tht!  li'gal  ami  genuine  Htandard 
measure  of  weight,  and  shall  be  and  be 
d*^ nominated  the  imperial  tlandard  pound 
tivoirdnjioi* .  .  .  tlie  only  standard  measure 
of  weiftht  from  which  all  other  weights 
.  .  .  shall  be  derived,  computed,  aud  as 
certained,  and  one  equal  seven- thousandth 
part  of  such  lb.  av.  shall  be  a  g-raxn,  and 
6,760  such  grains  .  .  .  o,pcnti\dtroy'  Troy 
is  simply  old  London  and  Saxon  weight. 
Avoirdupois  is  derived  fi-oro  the  old  Nor- 
man or  southern  stJindards  (cf.  thr  story  of 
tlieoldEiiglish  and  Bntish  churches).  The 
Trench  standard  of  maKS  is  the  plntiuuni 
JciliMfritmni'!  li'n  arrhixea,  found  by  Prof. 
W."H.  MiUertof<qiiall.i43L'-34874  grains. 
The  t«aclier  must  guard  against  the  oon- 
fuaioii  in  most  tt'xt-l«ioks  between  jujisc 
and  weii/lu.  In  ordinary  life  moss  is 
nicunt  whero  the  word  'weight 'is  used. 
The  maaH  or  iguaittity  of  matter  in  tho 
«bove  HtAiidardii  i»  invariable.  The  wniglu 
of  Uie  atondanl  mang  m  conntant  for  a 
given  (tpot,  but  varies  aUghlly  in  dilTorent 
parte  of  Ui«  world,  just  »s  tJie  measure  of 
'  gnivitj '  TBTTflR    At  (Iret^itwich  the  stan 


dard    pound    mass   weighs   32'191    . 
poundal  units  of  force. 

(3)  The  standard  unitsof  length  are  the 
yard  and  the  metre.  The  ahove  Act  enacts 
that '  the  straight  line  or  dist.ance  lietweeo 
the  wntrcs  of  the  transverse  lines  in  the 
two  gold  plugs  in  the  bron/c  liar  deposited 
in  the  otKee  .  -  .  shnll  be  the  genuine 
rlandard  yard  nt  62'  Falir.*  The  nu-trn  ia 
the  distance  between  the  ends  of  Bonla's 
platinum  rod  at  0'  C,  and  was  intended 
to  be  a  universal  measure  based  on  geodetic 
measurements.  The  metre  is  39-37043 
British  inches.  All  the  multiples  and 
submiiltiplea  of  these  standards  and  other 
details  will  be  found  in  tablo-lraoks.  The 
metric  system  is  legal  in  Britain,  and,  as 
it  is  much  used  inevonelementarysdnncc, 
the  young  pupil  should  be  made  as  familiar 
with  centimetres  as  inehes,  litres  oa  pint*, 
gi'ammes  as  grains.  Cheap  Hat  ruti'ra 
comparing  the  aystema  are  sold  for  a 
penny.  More  exact  ones  cost  Ik.  &d.  and 
upwards.  Exact  weights  for  chemicaj 
balances  are  expensive.  Calculations  are 
shortened  by  use  of  the  metric  system. 
Scientifie  standards,  e.g.  electrical  units, 
nre  defined  in  its  therms.  The  con- 
venience for  intematiatiot  compirison  is 
obvious. 

(3)  The  unit  of  lime  is  not  defined  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  but  one  o'clock  or 
some  other  hour  in  mean  solar  time  is 
daily  telegrayihod  from  Greenwich  Obser- 
vatory. 'Standard  Iviiif'  In  America  is 
calculated  for  the  meridians  of  CO".  75", 
00",  10.5-  W.  of  Greenwich.  The  time  of 
running  trains  is  rejtulated  by  the  time 
of  the  central  meridian  of  each  belt,  as  it 
were.  Thus,  '  Atlantic  time,'  or  sixtjeth 
meridian  time,  is  used  in  New  Brunswick  ; 
'  Eastern  time  '  is  kept  between  fi".^  and 
82i,  governed  by  the  seventy-Cfth  meri- 
dian. Fui-tlier  west  there  is  '  central 
time,' 'mountain  time, 'and  'western  time' 
It  will  be  seen  that  noon  eastern  time  is 
9  A.M.  western  time.  This  difference  of  local 
liiM-  irt.  of  course,  determined  by  tlie  fact 
of  the  earth's  daily  rotation  through  360" 

in  twwity-four  hours,  or  "^"=^  minut^^s 

for  every  decree  o(  lonv^vtad*.     TW.ixi&fc 
will  cn«.V)\p  iW  \wjX  X.\«it?  ^o  V«  oivc'iusMA. 
on  reference  to  a  ftooA  lAVa-  '^v*.-«fw«j 
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H  in  10  P.u.  oil  L.  36^  W.,  what  time  is  it 
on  L.  63"  E. )  The  difference  is  M".  the  dif- 
ference of  time  U98x4=392miii.=6''32", 
wliich  +  lOi'sie"  Si".  This  inpans  th»t 
tlw  tirae  rM]uired  is  IB"  32"  i'.m.  «r 
6'  32"  A,ii.  The  conTPtiience  of  tho  artro- 
nomionl  irystniu  of  twetity-fuur  houm  is 
obvious  and  in  (Htiiiing  into  gniiber  usi*. 
Thi!lnt«mu.tiuniilCuugri.'A5»t  Wiisliingtou 
ogrLwd  to  count  the  Griwnwich  nieridiau 
OB  »ero,  and  thf-  time  fruni  Greenwich  at 
miduiKht.  Tbua  19  oVIock  iit  Greenwich 
would  be,  as  it  were,  17  p.u.  all  over  the 
world  (jM  Matuehatical  Urogkapht). 
The  mean  solar  g^cond  ia  the  , ,;  J  „  „th  equal 
[)art  of  the  avcmgp  length  of  a.  Bolar  day. 
It  is  the  TTse'imij*'''  of  a  solar  year,  and 
tf*"  TTrATuith  o(  n  si'lrrnjil  yrar.  Thi- 
pendulum  which  ticks  xpcondg  at  Groun- 
wlch  has  II  '  Inigth  '  of  39'13d  inches,  or 
99-4U  cpntinietrcs. 

The  teiidier  bIiohH  tfvke  greut  piina 
with  tliis  diHicuR  subject  of  units.  Very 
nijiny  popular  ayience  text-lfooka  grossly 
olTcnd  in  this  matter,  rapecially  in  ele- 
mentary mechanics.  Le^l,  popular,  and 
acientiJc  units  should  be  distin^'ui^hcd  in 
some  cases,  International  units  are  being 
nrranijed  or  corrected.  An  important  book 
of  refei'enoe,  the  result  of  ten  years'  work  at 
the  reijuest  of  the  International  Meteoro- 
loj-ieal  Congi'ess,  are  tlie  TabU*  o^lited  by 
Profs.  MiLScartand  Wild  (Pans,  Gauthier- 
Villars,  400  pp.  4to,  price  3rt  francs).  .Sew 
also  Tables  of  tbe  Vhynical  C'lntlaiUii  nf 
Jfature  (Wawbington,  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tute?). A  UH<?fu1  little  liook  on  units,  full 
of  tiililea,  is  Lupton'a  Niimrrical  Ttihlrs 
ami  Conntantu  in  Etiynumtarij  Sewnf- 
(Mat-millan,  1884,  2*.  fiii.)  -W  ati«i  Mr. 
Lupton's  two  pajiers  in  NaluTf.,  January 
ICSf,  Scientilio  units  arc  dualt  with  in 
Prof.  En'iwtl's  Unitn  of  Plii/irintl  Matmtre- 
m'-.ni  (Miicniillaii,  \».  Gi/.)  A  lai^pr  book 
by  an  Anicrican  ia  Jackiuin's  Mtidrrn  Alt- 
irolo-jy  (London,  Crosby  Lotkwood  4  Co., 
1882). 

TTnivenal  lan^aagv. — Many  at- 
t^nipta  have  been  made  at  different  times 
to  invent  a  means  of  coinmuuicntioii  which 
mt;;ht  obvuite  the  neceiuity  of  persons  of 
dilfenfiit  nations  learning  one  another's 
tuu<>ue.  Latin  may  fairly  be  said  to  have 
been  tbe  '  universal  languo)^ '  of  the  Ict- 
tereil  portion  of  the  community  during 
tilt'  Itiddlo  i'Vges,  liul  withWieAVeriawt^nPs 


and  more  adhered  each  to  iU 
nacular, 

One  of  thn  finit  att4!nipt«  to  supply  i 
comiDOD  medium  vox  that  of  Gv4>rge  M 
gamo^  n  natirc  of  .\bRrd<!<m  and  stwlenl 
of  Oxford,  whosn  Art  Si/fnorum,  *iiw  CA»- 
TiieAfT  Univrrtali*  appi-aivd  ul   London  in    , 
I6iil  and  form«d  llie  tKuia  of  Uu;  betW 
knownwork  ot  Bisliop  WUkuu,.^it  .ffjwy   | 
toward*  a  PhiloaofhiaU  lAtntfuofft,  pnaud 
for  the  Royul  Society  in  1 668.     Tb«  W*l»p    i 
telU  us  (in  his  pre^ce)  tJtaC  hU  niaiii  ob-   I 
ject  is'tbedistinctexprc«siouot«UtIUB9  ' 
and  notions  that  fall  under  diKiourae  . . .' 
and    to   attain  that  end    he    divides  all 
woi-da  into  ititfyraU  and  tranarKfuI'fMUii*  ; 
his  inteit.TaU  (which  comprise  all  mmh, 
&c.)  he  then  divid«  intofnrty^«nw«'«(li« 
expre.ssinn  is  his  own),  which  he  again  lab- 
divides  into  njiecieM,  ice.  ice.  ;  his  tranann- 
dentais  —  which  are  to  eiabracu  nil  nufc 
woi-ds  as  are  non-int^f^-nils— liave  to  W^- 
mit  to  a  more  eomplicat^d  clanrificatMO, 
and  finally  Uie  whole  arranf^mmt  (which, 
Ix!  it  nottd,  must  coniprebeiid  every  iiin^ 
word  in  the  langaage)  ia  to  be  commitW 
to  memory  before  the  '  PhUoaophical  l»n- 
Xuaj-e  '  can  be  used  1      Under  thiaic  tw- 
cuiuiitances,  it  la  perliaps  not  vi-ry  M^ 
jirininK  that  Bishop  WUkins'it  tch^tnte  Ini 
never  tH-en  put  into  practice  :  indi^  it  ii 
doubtful  whether anyl»ody  hut  th«  autte 
of  the  system  and  his  eritica  haa  ever  W 
the   patience   U>  plod    throu;;h    tbe   loaf 
dreary  foUo   with  its  wcarisuuio  Ibt  n 
words  '  philosophically '  arrang^HJ,  and  it> 
ingeniously    cumbrous   methods   for  (Im 
better  concealment  of  tfiought.     Pertap 
one  example  of  bis  system  may  beof  iat» 
rest.  HenameBoneof  hisy«n^T^  Stemnt. 
tro  ttiis  heaHixPs  the  symbol  De — UtenJfii 
dignities  what  he  culls  the ^'rat  il\fitfmf, 
which   (according  to  t)ie   tables)   a  Jtft 
Dfba  the  first  iprt^rt,  i.e.JIatHe  ;  IM,  It* 
fifth   liiffrrrtiKr  (of  tluit  gi^nus),    vii  Jf- 
fKarinff   mr.Unr ;    Dtta,    tile  ^rtt   ^p*"" 
tliereof,  Le.  AdtnAotr,  and  Dfta  tlveeccml 
Half,  &c.     To  write  tliia  <  PbilosopUdl 
Longuajje '  he  invented  a  '  I'hiIoaof>Ua' 
Character,'  which  b  extremely  lUlGraltw 
learn,  and  ill-suited  for  either  writii^' 
prinlinR. 

But  Wilkina'B  attempt  (ixeitMl  wmk 
iDtereat,  and  was  the  csuse  of  manyotf 
experim«nta  in  the  same  direction.  J.fl- 
Vvitec,  in  hb  Ptuigm/ihis  und  Aniifmi' 


an((lh«iKrowthamlspreado!U\e\Wt«n\i.-A\gra\.1\vi  .  .  .  ytujt  d\i-  ScAri/iMirad^ fif 
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succinct  ^lOl^ou^lt  of  snvr-rn.l  i!^gtJ>Tns,  with 
IviiinrkKcm  thow  of  Wollci-n,  Kalm^r,  and 
Xirilinitx,  tfigiithnr  with  oiir  of  his  own. 
In  this  In-  Micl(!iivotir«  to  ri'prnsi-iil.  woi'ils 
b}'  tlia  Ai-nhit'  uunitTiilx,  nit  tlicuin  nrti  th<i 
oniDiDon  iiroperty  of  nil  civilistHJ  nici'-s. 
Idke  Wilkiiis,  ho  cmlewvoure  to  cliissi^' 
^I  lliiuga,  aiid  not  vrith  iiiucli  better  sut.'- 
eesa,  uud  his  sjHt«ni  is  usfJeHB  witliont  a, 
Icuovkdgc  of  tbe  complete  arruugf-iucut  of 
liL3tSc|unro§  [/tnhinfit),  Coluiiiiia,  Diiiisions 
(Theile),  Liocs  (Zeile),  ftud  Sections  {Ab- 
SChnict*)  ;  thus  I346ii  denotes  '  Ilam- 
incrtchlng  '  ('  blow  with  a  hamioPr  '), 
bpcniiae  that  word  is  to  be  found  in 
B^aare  (1),  Coliuun  (;t),  Division  (4), 
Ltne(6),SpiCtioii(ii)  1  This  acnrcrly  rises 
above  tho  iligiiity  of  a  clumsy  crypta- 
gram,  yr^t  i-nonTious  [lainsmust  have  been 

f;ivi3n  to  thn  preparation    of   th«  wonl- 
iftts,  wluuli  are  drawn  up  with  suilicicnt 

But  LMbniti  had  an  idea  which — 
though  he  did  not  live  to  work  it  out — he 
has  ei:pre»8od  widi  (listtiiotiiess  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend  (tjuoted  by  Vater f rom  Baspe's 
edition  of  Leibnita,  Ojt.  Omn.)  -.  '  I  might 
hope,'  ho  writes,  '  to  produce  a  soi-t  of 
Oniv«raal  calculus  (aUgenmrie  Heehnung) 
by  moms  whereof  truthful  inference  could 
b«  deduced  in  a  certain  manner  froui  all 
rational  statements.  You  would  thus 
hiivo  a  sort  of  universal  langua^^e  or  code 
of  writing,  but  very  difforcnt  from  ali 
thoM  that  havo  been  proposed  hitherto, 
tm  oormet  iiifiTcntst^s  would  Iw  protlucod 
by  thi)  combinations  of  thoclinractdrsnnd 
word -symbols  thRmselvps,  whilst  errors, 
if  thi>y  dill  not  Iir  in  the  actual  statement 
of  faets,  would  lie  merely  niintjikes  of  cal- 
culation.' 

Of  course,  if  any  such  eelieme  as  this 
could  be  (jL-vised,  it  would  have  »n  educa- 
tional anil  inlelleotual  value  far  beyond 
any  that  it  Ilii;;lit  possi'ss  as  a  niwe  mcatiB 
of  com niuniea lion,  but  at  present  we  are 
apparently  as  far  from  it  as  LeibnitK  was, 
tliough  JevouB  has  shown  by  his  LngtcaJ. 
^bactu  the  possibility  of  drawing  correct 
inf«r«DceB  by  merely  mechanical  prouesseH, 
^rhich  wae  one  of  tJie  objects  lieibniti 
BAomsto  have  had  in  view.  Bablmgealso 
gftvo  some  thought  t«  the  possibilities  of 
&  InnKuagc  oalculua,  bat  witJiout  producing 
anything. 

Hi'fnrring  the  re.ider  curious  in  such 
mattrntoA.  Chsinati'i  .Sur  I'A'Uiiilintifnient 
4fHiM  lanffii^  l/nie^rsr/it'  (Piuis,  1856), 


und  to  the  same  author's  ffifwi  gvr  U  Lan- 
gng-i  (Paris,  1346),  where  a  list  of  some 
s<y>re8  of  llamas  of  inveutors  of  '  Pasigra- 

phipH,''Pasi!rigi*!s,'*TrfLngueBUmverseHe8,' 
'  I^ngurs  Philosophiques,'  and  tlie  like, 
will  be  found,  wo  pass  to  the  consideration 
of  a  system  which  hassprunguji  within  the 
hist  decade,  and  seems  realty  likely  to 
bucome  a  <'od«  of  communication  in  com- 
merce at  any  rate,  seeing  that  it  has  al- 
reatly  soniiTthing  like  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion adherents,  while  a  do^en  newspapers, 
Ac,  are  printed  in  it.  The  inventor  ia 
J ohaim  Martin  Sclileger,  ftKoman  Catho- 
lic priest,  who,  having  A  wide  knowledge 
of  languages,  has  devoted  himself  to  the 
fjisk  of  («)  selecting  the  roots  he  considered 
bf'st  adapted  for  thu  bulk  of  civilised 
people,  and  (^)  building  up  a  simple  and 
regular  system  of  grammar.  The  roots 
arp  for  the  most  part  monosyllables  chosen 
or  adapted  from  Aryan  tongues,  and  may 
be  roughly  divided  into  three  classes  :  (a) 
Teutonic,  e.g.  giv  {giji),  do  (ihuuijh),  Kug 
(draw),  (0)  Romance  mod  (modf),  vin 
(rci'iif),  cem  {roimi).  (y)  Koota,  apparently 
arbitrary  (or  so  slightly  connected  with 
existing  ones  as  to  be  irrecognisable),  O.K. 
fiid  (chani^n),  fun  (eorpse),  nam  (hanii).  ft 
is  claimed  that  more  than  forty  per  c<^t. 
of  these  roots'  ai'e  connected  with  L^nglish, 
but  a  large  number  of  these  belong  to 
class  (y).  The  piuimnciation  of  the  con- 
sonants is  such  a«  tho  inventor  has  thought 
best  suited  for  the  world  in  general,  thus 
6,  d,  /,  h,  k,  I,  in,  n,  p,  #,  (,  v,  r.,  hai'e  th<?ir 
English  sounds  ;  so  has  r,  but  it  is  used 
tvrii  sparingly  ;  i/  is  aheaye  soft  (i/ave  ttot 
gin)  ij  is  English  sh  ;  a  ^  English  j,  I,  z, 
English  U  ;  the  vowels  are  a,  <r,  i,  o,  u, 
with  their  long  and  continental  pronuncia- 
tions, together  with  the  modilicatioas  d,  li, 
1/ — -which  last  two  sounds  are  the  only 
ones  in  the  systi-m  not  easy  for  English 
lips.  Combinations  ilillicult  for  any  par- 
ticular poople,  e.g.  (A,  dh,  </h,  eh,  &e.,  are 
avoided.  "The  grammar  is  drawn  up  with 
a  view  to  perfect  symmetry  and  fi'eedom 
from  all  irregularity,  while  the  syntax 
resembles  English  very  closely,  A  baro 
outline  of  the  accidence  of  Volofiiik  (as 
its  inventor  names  it),  i.e.  World's  speech, 
may  fitly  close  this  sketch.  Tho  reader 
ilesiring  more  infonnation  niay  obtain  it 
from  KerukboEfB,  Schleger's,  Walther's, 
or  Sprague's  handbooks. 

^  owns  nuA  \>ttiW'\««..— '^*www«Kvs».'ie«i 
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Plo.  Toll 
Vnlw 
VcJm 
Voll* 


flbnbndni 
Ace. 


tlb(J) 

Obit  (IT ilia) 
(llw  (I'i  me) 
UbI  (tnt) 


Ol»  (lit) 
UbAi  1  Dur) 
Obr*  (tuui) 
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ThiMv  U,  of  coarse,  no  gismmatical 
p;niler  for  iiouna  iiur  lor  adjectives  which 
aetd  no  iiiflexiou,  as  ttcy  iiiuncdiatoly 
follow  the  uuiui  they  qualify  ;  nny  noon 
friveis  ri«e  to  an  adjective  by  llio  nildition 
of  -ik,  e.g.  vol-ik  {u-orldhj)  olvik  (mtW) ; 
adverbs  are  adjectives  or  nouna,  plv*  the 
termination  -o,  eg,  licit  (night),  ni-it-ik 
(•Joodirfw/),  noit-o  {at  nig/a),  ni-itik-o 
inociurttalh/).  Id  the  vta-h  ciurh  pfmon 
u  d«ii(>tod  l>y  the  suffixing  of  Hin  {HTHOiial 
pronoun,  t«iiKr:,  niid  voice  by  aiu;iuenU  ; 
momuver,  «vi?ry  graiuuifttifal  fuuutjoii  haa 
«  diatinct  inHiTxiun,  eo  thai  it  la  iiti possible 
to  lit!iiiUtt«  an  U> « liat  part  of  speech,  num- 
ber, U-iise,  i-iwi*,  Ac,  a  word  may  be. 

Th«  foUuwiiip;  illustrates  the  tense 
acbeme  : — 

lo'uiiivf  hnm^Aii  ( [i>  11)0111)  I'lmrnl  I'nrl.  kHm-nl 
I'wicci  I'nri.  c-kOin-Ol  I'ulure  Pari.  akOin-^l 

Jcilifjftivc  PitiM'iil  (fr)kilJnH>h    (>i')kQiiL'<>1»l 

(».)hBiliiiiii   (•-)kSni'iiin« 
Impertwt  lUkOm-oli  Pirfwf  c-kWiiuli 

PlutKdbot  i-kliiii'ob  Futute  icUui-gb 

Kuiurr  Perftit  u.kflm-oli 

The  passive  is  precisely  the  snine  with  n 
pr«tiKed  'p,'  e.g,  p-u-Iet-ob  =  I  shall  have 
been  left. 


a«tion8  of  ronnnerda]  life,  And  for 
purpoBBs  where  a  limited  number  ol 
are  required  to  be  represented  with  atx*- 
racy,  but  wiUiout  fin«  shndes  of  fnliot 
or  subtleties  of  thought.  '  Words'  ■*]> 
itoberUon  in  one  of  bis  Mormon*,  *  are  bol 
count«i« — the  coin*  of  intfllloctital  ex- 
change.' Adopting  the  tiMHAphor,  «• 
may  say  thnt  for  aoine  tnuuactiaai  it 
might  Ih!  poasibU;  to  hAT«  au  '  intematwo*! 
currency,' 

Vniversitiet. — The  term  niuTeni?, 
like  most  othera  tliat  Iiave  |o«t  Ibeirorv 
giual  laeaniug,  has  come  to  be  owd  m 
v«gu«ly  tbat  it  is  impossible  to  de6iw  it 
in  such  A  way  as  to  be  t'eiierslly'  i^f^ 
cable.  In  America  especially  the  term 
hiLH  t)eeD  so  much  Abused  that  no  oi>e<« 
foi'Tn  any  acciitut*  conc«!ption  of  the  lutsn 
of  any  purticulnr  institutiot)  bMkring  tU 
desi^tntion.  Tlio  detinitirmnof  the  oatBt 
iLiid  functions  of  a  uiiivRrxily  whicji  han 
lie<!D  given  from  time  to  time  by  Iradinj 
aclioluTsdifler  considerably  from  eschotfaai 
but  Uiey  nsutilty  r-,ui;;v  witliin  cf^rtaiii  iv- 
cOKniaiible  limits.  Spewing  of  a  tmrhiM 
uaiieraily,  Piofefaor  Hmk-y  rrcrjitlv  niS 
tluil  by  tliat  term  lie  did  uot  mcun  >  met* 
CO  opeifitive  society  of  teuolter-cuuiuiient 
but  a  eorporuljuii  wluvh  (thtUl  embrw*  t 
profeaaoriate  charged  wiUt  the  expmiiUOD 
of  tlm  higlier  forms  of  knowledge  io  all 
lie  branches.  C&rdiiial  Xewman,  uMtt 
vaguely  but  still  nccurftt«lj  enough,  Im 
detinod  a  univeraity  to  be  a  '  acbool  d 
universal  learning.'  He  erred,  lioverai 
in  thinking  that  this  wna  the  lit«ral  ium» 
tng  of  the  miHliivvni  diuiignation  ttndiim 


Whether  the  Voldpiikiat*  irill  be  able   grti^raU.    This  long- jiopular  error  IiasIms 


to  justify  their  motto,  '  Menad^  hnl,  Puki 
bal '  ('  for  one  mankind,  one  speech  '),  is 
a  very  donhtiul  tuuttpr;  hut  tht^  can<ful 
way  in  wliich  the  '  Wellaprmtho'  hiia  Vieen 
constructi^d,  and  tlic  niethnil  in  wliich  its 
■nvtrntor  hiut  iidagited  Siandinitvian,  IIi-l' 
Icnic,  R(iinn.nw),  <J«Tniiin,  and  other  jm'CU- 


nbundantty  rpfntnd,  and  tluTc  can  uo«  ^ 
no  doubt  that  the  phrase  had  ao refenM 
to  the  GUiD  total  of  knowledge,  hnX 
to  the  ciitholio  nature  of  tho  ini 
itself.  The  Mudium  yrnxnil':  of  the 
Ages  wus  not  a  place  in  whirJi  i  nstnictil<r 
ill  every  hraudi  of  btimaii  li^miag  M 


liaritiKK  to  his  own  systi-ni  are  worthy  of    inipirted,  buta  commonor  ]iublicplMCil' 

the   highent  coniiiieiululii.'ii,   and   eliuuid 

certainly  (jomniiiiid  the  atti>nlioii  alike  of 

the  islucntor  iiiid  the  philologiBt,     Thut 

any   irys'J^in   of  urtilieial  language  would 

ever  diipluu'  natural  ones  awiiis  extremely 

im  pro  till  bid,  but  jiiKt  as  a,ii  anthuieticJil 

calculation  or  a  jiiece  of  music  ia  at  once 

int«Uigih]e  to  educated  people  of  any  na- 


»tudy — a  centre  of  superior  instractioi 
open  to  every  one  who  was  in  a  pontin 
to  avail  himself  of  it  This  cuamopoliiu 
feature  characterised  all  the  pre-  Il^TfcmN' 
tioii  uuiversitjes.  Like  t)ie  Church,  liMf 
reoogiiised  the  Pope  as  tJiejr  hi«d.  !<• 
university  could  l>c  erected  w-ithout  hi* 
conlirmatory  boll,  and  the  papal  in6acoi* 
was  maintained  in  the  i>overni)H*Rt  of  I 


tion  whatever,  so  some  such  system  as 

VoJaptik  might,  like  inteTnatMHiB.\  e.\^».V    wweinw]  ^touk,Ii  iu  chancellor, 
or  teJegrapli-codej^,  In*  useA  m  tWtra™.-    a\\av*v\w»,T\sAli-i ii«i\wA»«i*« aicl 
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the  <UooMa  fn  which  it  wiu  locnt^it.  On 

i'  overthrow  of  tint  suprnniipy  of  th« 
pupiu-v  uttiiH  R*'forniu,tion  thi?  tin ivtTEi ties 
loBt  thair  «iKmopolil.;i.ii  cliiinictiir  and  be- 
oeJu^  ualioiiiil  or  uiar«ly  ])rcivitic'ii].!.  Tlie 
grAdu;il  tlifiuu.'  of  the  Lutiii  IjingunKe  ixi 
the  cliiAs  rgoma  still  further  li?iiJt>(l  to  isO' 
lat«  them  from  one  auol}i«r,  and  to  leH^t^ii 
the  loignition  of  sctiolars  fi'om  tlie  imiver- 
•itioK  of  one  country  to  those  of  nnolher. 

It  wiiB  long  thp  custom  to  carry  back 
^e  origin  of  imivoraitics  to  a  fabulous  an- 
tiquity ;  but  the  legpiirlnry  nntui't'  of  tho 
claims  foniicrly  put  forth  on  liehnlf  of  the 
ADtiqui^  of  such  univLTsitieB  ns  Bologna, 
fsris,  Oxford,  and  Cuiiihridge  hus  now 
been  d«iiio»strat(Hl,  and  th«  n^sparuhes  of 
«uui|>et«ut  aclioUra  are  gruduiilly  [iliiciiig 
academic  hiatury  ou  a  thoroughly  scieiitillt- 
Utd  trustworthy  basis,  PmiEiiig  ovtr  wliat 
llAve  been  c-ailed  thi<  uutt'erxities  of  clas- 
mcttlaati'iuity.  Italy  ajipeai'S  to  lmvt.-b«eu 
th«  cradle  of  tli?  nicdiua'al  and  modern 
university  systems.  At  all  events  tliei-e 
«pp4>iirB  to  hiivo  been  an  institution  at 
8*leriio  as  early  as  the  ninth  century, 
bnving  sti-ong  otaims  to  b«  regarded  as 
Bt  l(!iust  a  rudimentary  university.  The 
wtrlimt  tiociimniitjiry  (jvidcnce,  liowever, 
of  B  satisfactoi-y  nature  regarding  the  ex- 
iiiti'iiCK  of  such  institutions  dates  from  tlic 
elosi:  of  th«  twelfth  nentury.  It  ia  scarcely 
poHiblu  to  dntj^niiine  with  exactness  Che 
rehitivu  anticjuity  of  the  oldest  univer- 
■itiai.  None  of  them  was  founded  by  a 
Sjiecial  act  of  any  individual  or  commu- 
nity ;  tiiey  all  jtrew  out  of  pre' -existing 
edurational  iiistitutions,  imfc  at  what  par- 
ticular time  tliey  ceased  to  be  xchools  and 
developed  Into  uuIverHitiee  in  a  problem 
ezoeedin^ly  dilBcult  to  solve. 

Looked  at  as  a  whole,  the  European 
onivfirsities  present  comparatively  few 
points  of  contrast.  They  differ  from  eaeh 
other  in  many  niinor  details,  but  la  the 
main  they  follow  the  same  lines  and  seek 
to  Attain  the  sanio  results.  Their  main 
object  ix  to  furnish  a  liberal  education  in 
tho  nioit  arlvancod  branches  of  knowledge 
to  young  men  who  have  to  some  cj:t<>nt 
proved  their  fitness  to  profit  by  such  in- 
struction by  previous  examinations.  This 
inxtruction  is  designed  to  promote  int«lli- 
ipoc  and  culture,  and  to  ijunlify  men  for 
learned  profeGNionx.     They  seek  also 

encioungt\,  bo  far  us  their  respective 
endownienU  permit,  tlie  pi'osecutinn  of 
original  rUMiarcb  by  nma  of  exceptional 


ability  after  they  hare  passed  through  the 
ordinary  curriculum  and  taken  their  de- 
gree ;  and  in  this  connection  they  esta- 
blish libraries,  mudeums,  laboratories,  and 
other  agencies,  with  a  view  of  affording 
facilities  fur  increasing  and  perpctuatiiig 
knowledge.  And  they  furtJier  Ijeatuw  re- 
wards in  the  aliape  of  titles  and  degrees, 
not  only  upon  meritorious  students  l>efore 
leaving  their  walls,  but  upon  all  who  dis- 
tinguish themselves  in  their  i-ospectivo  pro- 
fessions or  who  make  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  literature  and  science. 

Until  the  second  quarter  of  the  niijo- 
teenth  century  university  education  in 
England  was  centred  in  Or/nril  and  Cum- 
bridijf.  While  in  other  countries  univrr- 
ai ties  sprang  up  in  uioat  of  the  principat 
UiwtiB,  and  thus  brought  a  university 
training  within  re:Lcli  of  the  great  balk  of 
the  people,  Englishmen  were  forced  at 
much  cost  aiid  inconvenience  to  send  their 
sons  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  or  alum- 
don  tho  idea  of  giving  them  a  university 
education  aitogotlier.  One  characteristic 
which  at  once  distinguishes  these  univer- 
sities from  those  of  other  countries  is  the 
great  extent  to  which  the  college  syntem 
has  been  carried  on  in  them.  Originally 
intended  as  feeders  of  the  universities, 
tliey  in  course  of  time  gi-eatly  eieeedcd 
them  in  wealth,  and  almost  altogether  su- 
perseded them  as  teaching  bodies.  Tho 
great  wealth  which  gradually  accumulated 
in  these  collcigcs  from  the  donations  of 
pious  lienefactors,  while  a  source  of  un- 
doubted strength,  was  at  the  sanifi  time 
the  generator  of  many  of  the  weaknesses 
which  so  long  hampered  their  UHefulness, 
The  extreme  conservatism  displayeil  all 
tUroagh  their  history  also  tendi-d  to  the 
perpetuation  of  nunierous  abuses  and  to 
making  their  methods  and  subjects  of  in- 
struction lag  fur  behind  the  actual  re- 
ijuirements  of  the  country.  Dut  since  the 
public  interest  in  university  education  was 
fairly  aroused  by  the  discussions  connected 
with  the  erection  of  tlio  Uriiversity  of 
London,  the  older  universities  have  been 
subjected  to  much  criticism  as  well  as  to 
legislative  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
Government.  For  some  years  they  have 
been  passing  through  a  period  of  transi- 
tion amounting  almost  to  a  revolution. 
Opinions  still  difler  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
many  of  these  changes,  hut  tlie  geni:ira] 
result  has  vui(\\iest\<jiw.\i\'3  \vae\\\ieQSi'i>c\A 
both  to  t\ie  iimvCTaXw»X\«rta»A.N'»*v»^*-"* 
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the  country.  Orm  of  tJic  moat  strifaing 
(IcfeclM  of  tliP  Oxford  and  Onrnkridgc  sys- 
tem hfU  bticii  its  BxcluKivcnr-K)!,  And  in- 
abilttj  to  meet  the  wiinU  of  all  cliuwfji. 
This,  liowevt^r,  baa  to  a  larjii?  e.xti-nt  beon 
rem«di^,  and  Ui*  Duinb««r  of  sludont*  litu 
consequently  steadily  iuiTawnd,  altlioofj;!) 
the  pcrcE^ntogo  is  etJII  lower  tkitii  it  mix^t 
be.  TfaccouuiversitieBare  no«r  open,  wltti- 
out  rcMpoct  of  birth,  age,  or  creed,  to  &11 
|t«n(onii  who  can  produce  evidence  that 
thny  tLtv  Hltrly  to  derive  educfttional  ad- 
vftiitii^'d  from  their  menibership ;  and  every 
mumU-r  is  f-Hyilile  to  compBli?  for  all  thfir 
prixes  iind  distinctions ,  suliject  only  to  the 
ueecBBury  limitations  of  ocadeniiL'n]  stand- 
ing. The  oidy  rcBtrictt-d  degree*  nre  those 
ia  divinity,  wliidi  are  confiiKid  to  mttmbiTs 
of  tlie  Church  of  England.  There  ia  «. 
decreasinf;  display  of  vrwilth  ainoiig  the 
andergraduatee,  and  it  is  novr  po&siblt^  for 
«  stQdont  to  live  unattached  tu  any  collej^e 
in  a  fnignl  manner  without  losing  the  re- 
spect of  his  richer  assooiales,  A  general 
feeling  in  favour  of  economy  has  of  lat* 
yeam  ln«n  steadily  growing,  and  the 
nnthorittnn  of  most  colleges  make  evory 
otfort  to  promote  simplicity  of  living  and 
to  provide  for  poorer  students.  Notwith- 
stnnding  this,  an  Oxford  or  Canibridgo 
career  is  still  far  from  liejng  inexpensive. 
The  undergraduate  who  wishes  to  live  in 
comfort  And  to  enjoy  a  few  luxuries  must 
reckon  on  njieiiding  from  175/.  t«  200/.  a 
year  at  OxfonI,  and  from  120/.  to  150/.  at 
CauibridKa.  Many  men  of  course  contrive 
to  live  upon  much  less,  but  they  areobligiid 
to  deny  theumelreH  mniiy  of  those  social 
uneiiitiea  which  are  an  imi>ortJint  fac- 
tor in  aeadeuiical  culture.  This  inllux 
of  tlie  plebeian  eleuieut,  which  waa  so 
much  dreaded  in  some  quarters,  has  had 
no  detriTuental  elTect  upon  undergra- 
duate life,  Indeed,  the  tastes  of  the  stu- 
dents as  a  whole  are  more  refined  ajid 
their  manners  more  gentle  than  they  were 
fifty  years  ago.  The  relations  of  the  uni- 
versities to  the  general  educational  system 
of  the  country  are  becoming  closer  eva^ 
year.  Their  local  examinations,  conducted 
at  different  centres  ;  their  extenxion  lec- 
tures, and  tlieir  n«ognitinn  of  the  claims 
of  women  to  the  highest  educational  train- 
ing, have  brought  them  more  and  morn 
into  contAct  with  the  people.  These  a.nd 
otljer  result*  of  recent  legislation,  as  wcQ 
Ba  of  thfi  voluntary  action  tA  tVie  anWeT 
jw't/fls  ehemaelvee,  h»vBiindoubWd4  VrnAM\  wvii  i\*  ^wt<tM(ft«K&eivawi.4iB(p««.  Ite 


to  make  them  m^^^raly  nntional, 
they  probably  never  at  any  prr^vious  I'l 
exercised  a  greater  )iitelli>(:tui)l  infli 
over  the  whole  country  tJiiui  thi-y  do 

Th«  go»ermne(it  of  the  i/niwrnlj 
Or/ard  ia  vested  in  the  following  bodia: 
(1)  Convocation,  which  eunsiata  of  alltk 
members  of  theuoiver^ty  who  have  taba 
the  degrees  of  JI.A.,  M.D.,  D.C.L,  « 
1>.D,,  whether  resident  or  not ;  (2)  tht 
CongregAtion,  which  oonsiaCa  of  c«rUii 
f.x  /'^eio  members  and  of  nil  ineaibenitf 
Convocation  who  renide  in  Oxford  far 
140  days  in  the  acndeRiicnl  year;  aiti 
{■3)  the  Elelidomadul  Council,  which  oo- 
iuBt«  of  the  chancellor,  tho  vice-cba*- 
cellor,  the  es-Tice-ohJuiwdlor,  for  a  cer- 
tain period  aft«r  Uia  expiry  of  his  tu» 
of  ofiice,  the  two  proctunc,  and  eightna 
members  elected  by  the  Congn^tka. 
The  iiebdomadat  Council  alono  bu  ths 
power  of  initiating  legialation.  A  aev 
statute  framed  by  it  must  be  promnlgKb4 
in  tho  Congregation,  which  in«y  »ioft, 
reject,  or  luneud  it.  In  itA  approtiBd 
form  it  must  be  submitted  to  Convocslko, 
which  may  adopt  or  reject  bat  ouuMt 
amend  it.  Itetidc-s  confirming;  o*-  reject- 
ing statutes  submitted  to  it,  Coitvooatios 
transacts  much  of  tho  ordinary  tiuniim  d 
the  university  by  meAns  of  deorm*  ;  «ob- 
fera  honorary  degrc<«,  and  degTeea|;iwttad 
by  decree  or  diploma ;  Hnctioos  p«tJtioa* 
to  Parliament ;  authoHam  tfaeamxingof 
the  university  seal  when  neoeasary  ;  *mi 
its  nieinhcrs  elect  the  univennty  HpiiiWl 
tatives  in  Parliainent.  But  no  propoatli 
can  be  made  to  CunvooatJon  which  ban 
not  been  banctioued  by  tlie  llebdomadil 
Council.  The  chancellor  of  tho  univeni^ 
being  non- resident,  the  executive  poww 
of  the  univeriity  is  ohielly  in  the  handi 
of  the  vico-chanceJlor,  who  ia  nominaUd 
by  the  chancellor  from  amon^  tho  beadl 
of  colleges,  and  usually  hohla  olEc«  for 
four  yoArs,  Tho  vice-chancellor  he  at- 
siated  in  his  duties  by  the  proclora,  who 
are  annually  elected  by  the  coUf^ts  ani 
halla  in  rotation  ;  and  by  various  con- 
mittons  appointod  by  the  three  ttoyenun^ 
bodies.  Tlie  university  is  a  bnaly  corpo- 
rate, invr.-;ted,  in  addition  to  the  BMil 
powers  of  corporatdons,  with  various  pen- 
liar  pririlcges,  such  a*  tho  right  of  wwf 
cising  juriMlictioi),  civil  and  criminal,  ovtf 
its  memhen,  tho  right  of  reiumif^  tw< 
Tc^Tiann^a^vostotbp  House  of  CommoM 
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ni«nilwra  of  Die  university  ai«  diviJet] 
into  two  cIriRscs  :  (1)  graduates,  nutiiber- 
isg  upwnnts  of  eiglit  thousand.  a.nd  (2) 
anilwgniduntcs,  mimhering  about  throe 
thouwinil.  Only  n  smnll  proportion  of 
tilt!  grnduiitFS  are  in  rt^sidnitce,  mid  th^so 
■Tt)  chiefly  enga,t;eH  in  the  educntiontil 
work  of  thn  uiiivursity  or  in  resenrch, 
Tim  uoD-renidBiit  gnuiuiitcji  ure  lliose  who 
hitve  left  Oxford  aftor  tiikinj;  their  degree, 
bat  hivve  rolainod  their  jitisitioii  as  niem- 
liere  of  tlie  uiiiv«reity  by  thu  [myTiiciit  of 
oertain  dues.  Only  thoaa  tnenibirrs  whti 
bitvc  taken  a  derive  qtuilifying  for  iiiem- 
bersliip  of  Oonvoca.tiun  liave  »  ahare  iii 
ike  govornnient  of  tlie  QMiveraity. 

The  colleges  are  also  eorpomt*  bodies, 
and,  us  such,  arc  distinct  from  the  uui- 
vorwKy,  nnd  indcj^ndcnt  of  its  laws  and 
regolnlions,  They  manage  their  own 
property  mid  elect  thi^ir  own  otHccra,  and 
tho  university  prottors  have  no  power 
'within  tlicir  walla.  On  the  other  hand, 
ftn  intiinntt^  anil  hnrmonious  relation  he- 
twiiitn  tho  university  and  the  oollitges  \e 
imtiiit^iniH)  by  the  fiict  tiiut  thei  great 
majority  of  the  niciiilwra  of  tho  uiiivpraity 
Iwloiig  to  the  oolli-ges,  and  ttint  all  who 
belong  to  the  various  unlleges  are  at  the 
auae  timu  memlters  of  the  university. 
TTmi  colleges  w(;re  ortginnlly  founded  for 
the  maintiinauuK  of  a  limited  number  of 
in<!iiibt<r!i,  t'oiisiKtiiij;,  lis  n  rule,  of  the 
hi>iid,  the  felluws,  imd  tho  scliohii's,  and 
NOiiiettiiieji  a  firw  other  nieuiliera  wilh 
vjwicjus  titles  ;  hut  it  is  now  the  oustom 
to  re^rd  aa  nieinbers  of  a  cidie-^e  not 
only  the  pei-aoiia  who  are  on  ittt  foundation 
but  all  uieiubtrti  of  Ihe  uulventity  whose 
:iames  are  on  the  college  books.  The 
duty  of  asoerlaiiiiii^'  the  titneas  of  candi- 
dates for  xdmisuon  to  the  university  \» 
in  the  hands  of  the  coUeges,  and  it  is  by 
tliem  that  scholarsliips  and  oidiibitions 
are  offorod  to  those  who  are  beginning 
or  inteQding  to  begin  their  univoi^ity 
ooarM. 

The  numbor  of  scholarships,  exhibi- 
tions, «ad  other  cndowmonts  attached  to 
Uie  various  colleges  is  very  large.  Stho- 
l»rabips  arc  usiiaily  ttnahln  for  two  yiuirs 
iu  tho  tir-t  insUnw,  hut  this  pi-riod  may 
be  extentled  to  four  or  even  to  five  yeai^. 
They  aro  partly  op<'n  and  partly  restrictwl 
iO  >tTldontS  from  particular  ni:hnutH  or 
localities.  'J'Iki  nnnlial  value  of  open 
Kvbolarsbips  wa«  Hxed  by  the  University 
ContaiiKfJoarniaf  IH77  not  to  Mceed  80/., 


inclusive  of  all  privileges  and  nllowaiicos. 
But  a  number  of  valuable  foundations  nre 
exempted  from  tliia  order,  and  there  ar« 
in  many  colleges  ajiecial  funtU  for  in- 
creasing the  value  of  scholariihips  when 
nocessary.  Exhibitions  are  uaually  of 
less  value  than  scholarshipa.avoRvgingfiMm 
40;.  to  ."iO/.,  but  tJiey  are  less  restricted  as  to 
age,  and  are  frequently  confined  Ifl  persons 
who  pniduce  evidence  of  their  need  of 
iissistancc.  Uoth  seholarsliips  and  exhibi- 
tions are,  as  a  rule,  awarded  after  a.  com- 
petitive examination.  ISesiilcs  the  college 
aflioiarships  the  university  possesses  & 
number  of  acliolarsliips  and  pri/ea  whieh 
are  awarded  to  pereonsaftJ^r  exumioationa 
or  coinpelttionH,  which  ai'e  open  only  to 
members  of  the  university  of  a  specified 
standing.  {See  UsiVKRsiTY.SciioLAHsmps). 

College  fellowahips  are  of  two  kinds  ;  ■ 
(1)  prize  fellowships  and  (Sjotfieial  fellow-f 
ships.  The  election  is  made  after  eKamt*-! 
njition,  and  candidates  for  the  formor) 
must  have  pa^ed  all  examinations rpr]1iiro<l  I 
for  the  degree  of  B.A.,  and  must  be  un- 
married, ttn<l  not  in  possession  of  more 
than  a  certain  income.  Tlie  yearly  emo- 
luments of  a  fellowship  amount  to  'IQQl., 
together  with,  iu  most  cases,  rooms  rent 
free,  and  an  allowance  for  dinner  in  hall. 
Tlic  tenure  is  for  seven  years.  These 
ft^Uowahipa  are  simply  rewards  for  pro- 
ficiency in  the  various  Hubjeeta  studied  in 
the  university,  and  the  holders  are,  ati  a 
rule,  under  no  obligation  to  reside,  or 
to  remain  unmarried  after  election,  or  to 
serve  their  colleges  in  any  capacity.  Tho 
official  fellowships  arc  mainly  intended  to 
be  held  by  monilicrs  of  the  educational 
stftff  in  the  eollf'go,  but  they  arc  also,  in 
many  caRcs,  tenable  by  other  college  of- 
fiwrs.  Their  yearly  value  is  generally 
2tK)^.,  besides  free  rooms  and  allowanco 
for  dinner  in  hiiU.  The  length  of  tenuro 
varies  from  two  to  fifteen  yejirs. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Uie  twenty* 
one  colleges  in  tho  University  of  Oxfi>rd, 
with  the  reputed  dates  of  tlieir  founda- 
tions and  the  number  of  tJieir  members  in 
1 887.  In  addition  to  the  colleges  there  are 
two  academical  halls,  St.  Mary,  founded 
in  1333,  v,-ith  87  members  ;  and  St,  Ed- 
mund, foundetl  in  1S57,  with  129  mein- 
liera.  Tlieir  coiistitutiondiflers  from  Uiat 
of  the  colleges,  inaiuiiach  as  they  are  not 
eorporate  bodies,  and  have  uaiUwt  feWiv** 
nor  scbolivrs.  tt«^■\.nD'^'W*xecMV>.'^"J^**«*. 
made  ior  t\ii;ir  6vas«\aX\t«v  *<R  'ilofc  w«iox-J 


ronce  of  the  next  Tscan^  in  tittar  n^pec- 
tin  prineipftbhjpa.    St.  Mmj  H«1I  wUl 

Ik!  nicr«Ml  in  Oriel  Colli-gi',  and  St.  Ed- 
munJ  HjJI  will  bo  purtifUly  united  to 
Qutwn'a  College. 
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wn 

641 
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1HB 
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4W 
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un 

KU 
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Hi 
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HM 

e04 
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Ciil-ui  Clirigti 

U16 

Sll 
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IMS 

i,sn!i 

Tritiiiy  .     ,    . 

1U4 

a;u 
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lfi;>S 

sr.^ 

Jniu      .... 

1671 

V44 

Waillum 

leii 

iWI 

Pfmliroko      .       .       . 

lUM 

a2N 

Wiirt'enlHr       ... 

1714 
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Kclild      .... 

ISTO 

&.tl 

H.indiid 

III74 

8M 

Thftrntin!,  nioroover,  two  private  liftlla 
— Chiirslcy's,  with  60  meiiiliL-ra,  and  Tur- 
rell'a,  with  14  iiiemberB^fouiided  uoder 
II  ctntuti!  [NUised  iii  1883.  whicli  enacted 
thnt  niiy  ineiiil>er  of  Convooalioii  above 
tlie  nge  of  twenty-eight  luny,  under  i;er- 
tnin  cirtnlitioiis,  ubtaiii  from  the  vice- 
chttnci-Uor,  with  the  consent  of  the  Heb- 
dontfulul  Council,  a  liirence  to  open  a 
Muitaibii:  building  u  a  private  hall  for  the 
nweption  of  ooademiL-al  students,  with 
the  title  of  '  licensed  master,'  and  make 
jirovision  for  the  proper  govern  m"-!!  of 
tlie  students  under  liis  charge.  Thtj  tre 
subject  to  ail  other  stntutea  of  t)ie  uiii- 
versity.  and  tbey  partake  in  its  privileges 
and  are  (idmiBsilile  to  its  dfgrpps  in  the 
samp  way  as  othf  r  students.  Pruvioua  to 
ISG8  no  one  could  liecomn  a  nirinla-r  of 
the  university  who  was  not  nlrcAdy  a 
membifr  of  a  L-olk-ge  or  hnll.  In  that  year 
[in  BTmctmiint  was  ntumed  under  which  (ler- 
Binis  ar;  jiemiitted,  under  ccrtuin  t'ondi- 
tiona,  to  t*c(>:ne  students  and  niMiibers  of 
thi;  university  without  being  iiieiubera  of 
any  collc;ie  or  hull.  Sach  jwrsonB  are 
known  as  '  noii-ooUegiate  sludenta,'  and 
kocp  thiur  st.itutuble  residence  iii  liousva 
or  licpnsed  lodgings  situated  within  a  pre- 
•crilH^d  aren.  They  enjoy  all  tite  rijflits 
of  ooUeftiate  Btndents,  iiidudinj;  lliut  of 
being  lulmittcd  to  ^ll.^grw«  uiiA  vo  a\\  \.\v« 
ifafoquent  ]>riv)leges.     8uc\>  uludeut*  awe 


ptacod  under  tl>e  sujwrviRion  of  ft 
who  IN  char^eid   with    tho  cAre  of 
condiMitMulstudies.     In  lSti7the 
of  non-coUegiate  studcnbi  w«*  S85, 

The  UmvertUy  qf  Cam&rv^r  it  « 
inoorpontionof  studtmt*  in  thelibenltrti 
and  edenees,  incorpornt«d  by  tli«  lOBvrf 
the duuvcellor, RiiMtera,  luid  sobobuaofth* 
university.  In  thiBcomiiionwealili tre is- 
eluded  8p»i;nt«?ti  collet-es  and  two  I*'*^ 
hostels.rnchiieingalMxly  oorponte^ 
by  itsown  xUtutu^,  but  llkewiwooni 
by  the  pamuiount  laws  ot  the  wur 
Thd  legislative  body  of  the  uni 
cnllod  th()8eiiate,»R()eoraprise«  thed 
oultor,  the  vice-ohaoccllor,  docton  of 
viiiity,  law,  mediciiw,  Kcicnc«,  and  iMta^ 
bacheiora  of  divinity,  and  miuWrs  4 
arts,  law,  and  EOi^iy,  whose  nsoMB  it 
upon  the  univ^trsity  r*gist*p.  There  !)■ 
council  of  the  S<-natr-,  which  nioxt  £r< 
sanction  everything  beftirir  it  cnn  be  i»V 
Qtitted  to  the  Senate  for  tronlinuiitMO. 
This  council  cousLsta  of  Ihn  chancellor, 
th«  vice.cluuicellor.  four  hinuhi  of  aet 
iRgr-s,  four  pirofeasora  of  th<!  uni' 
and  eight  other  members  of  tlt« 
The  Executive  branch  of  tlie  uuiv 
is  committed  to  the  chancvllur,  Uw  h\ 
stRwnril,  tlie  ^ioe-chajjcellor,  the 
misson.-,  and  a  number  of  other 
There  is  a  general  boArd  of  studiM, 
also  special  boards  for  the  diderent 
partmeuta  of  stndy,  as  well  *a  a  finL_ 
board  for  the  care  and  ouinageiQent  of 
income  of  the  univnnity.  The  r^' 
of  the  university  to  the  colleges  ue 
tiually  the  same  m  «t  f>xford, 
general  organisation  of  the  whole  i. 
tion  is  somewhat  dmilnr.  The  twA 
versities  are,  howci'er,  by  no  means 
of  each  other.  Each  has  tt«  own  ninsn^ 
methods,  and  tliey  pTvscnt  numerous  ponU 
of  contrast  to  the  student  of  ncwUilBial 
constitution  and  adnuuiMmtion. 

Tho  public  bocrtels  are  (I)  OkvnuU 
College,  foundnl  in  }»"(>,  with  Ul  oMV' 
iiers  ;  and  (2)  Solwyu  College,  foundediB 
11*82,  with  LW  members.  Th.w  ■>  sl»i 
private  hostel  named  .^yenit  Hall,  fomiuM 
in  l^(*4,  and  lutving  thtrty-ei^ht  DMMta) 
on  its  books.  Its  object  ui  to 
Iheotogical  and  other  stadenU  to 
terms  at  Cambridge  at  the  same  ooot 
the  younger  univerMtiesandall 
colleges.  An  at  Oxford.  non-onUi 
^Va&cnvVA  WiQ  l)een  admitted  tu  the  uu 
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lufnbcivi(l  UOS,  and  thr-  tcrtiil  nuiril>er  of 
latriculnt.ionH  in  thn  wiiiit^  jtuLr  waa 
1012. 

The  folIowiiiK  i«  a  li»tof  the  seventeen 
Jlitgcx  lit  Cambrids''.  **'!''''  ■'I'"  dates  of 
aeir  foundalioiis  and  the  tiumber  of  mem- 
iipoii  their  botirda  in  1887  : — 
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Although  the  UnimrtUy  if  Loiidort,  us 
t  aow  exists,  dates  ouly  from  I83C,  it 
ictually  h»d  its  origin  ten  years  earlier. 
Ln  institution  bearing  that  title  was 
punded  in  1^26,  the  pi-iiuai'y  object  of  its 
sunders  being  to  create  in  I/iudoii  a 
tre  of  researcli  where  the  boils  o(  0ia- 
int«n,  to  whom  theuiiiveraitiesof  Oilord 
,ii«l  Cmnhridge  were  at  that  time  inacces- 
Sble>,  might  olitain  a  liberal  education 
itirply  dissociated  from  all  connection 
itb  rnbgiou*  Hc-cts  nr  [wirtiM.  The  ex* 
lusivencm  of  thti  two  ancir^iit  universities 
'OS  not.  the  onlynrgiiment  brought  forward 
II  favour  of  the  pstiililislmieiit  of  a  di'W 
leat  of  li»niing.  Tlie  great  cost  of  re«d- 
ng  at  Oxford  and  Ciiniliritige  madi-  these 
.nivtirsitios  prohibitii-e  to  many  who  were 
lOt  dissenters,  and,  besidi'S,  the  natural 
cicTices,  anil  pBp«:ially  rnt^diciiie,  went 
lOt-  taught  ill  tht^se  universities.  Tht? 
lew  university  wjls  founded  by  privitto 
aunifii'ence,  and  was  opeocilon  Oirtober  I, 
1S28.  A  draft  charter  for  its  corpoi-ation, 
d  for  enabling  it  to  confer  degrees,  was 
upproved  in  1831  by  the  law  othcrrs  of 
ih«  Crown,  hut  a  change  of  (Joveniinent 
>r«!vent«d  it  frotu  being  g^antl^d.  Di  1  tSSli 
Jie  institution  was  eventually  tncoqiomted, 
lOt,  howerer,  as  a  university,  but  as  n 
illegr  <rf  a  university,  under  the  title  of 
Jniversity  College,  and  a  new  bwly  en- 
irelf  distinct  from  it  wiu  euipuwcrvd  to 


liKHUinc  thd  vHOKf-V  the  Pniversity  of 
London,  and  fe  gnsit  degrees  in  the 
fonultioi  of  Arts,  Law.  and  Medicine.  At 
firHt  it  was  necessary  that  candidatnis  for 
these dfgreesshould  receive  tlieir education 
in  i-Ditef^es  atliiiatod  to  the  university,  Imt 
in  IS.iS  the  exam i nations  were  thrown 
open  to  all  candidates,  without  restriction 
as  to  place  of  education.  In  1(+6J  a  sup- 
plemeiital  charberwas  obtained  enpowerinfr  ' 
the  university  to  hold  examinations  for 
women.  The  University  of  London  baa 
eiercisefl  an  important  influence  on  higher 
edncation  all  ovrr  the  eoujitry,  and  itA 
examination -statist  its  hax'e  increased  from 
dei^iidr  to  decade.  During  the  first  ten 
years  of  its  existence  the  number  of  person* 
wjio  matriculated  was  Tfi3,  and  during  the 
Binno  period  023  obtained  degreesot  various 
kinds.  During  the  lost  ten  years  the  num- 
bers reached  I?,4(i9  mntrirulated,  and  2,375 
gi-aduated.  During  these  fifty  years  tlio 
total  number  of  candidates  who  presontod 
theiiiaclvea  for  examination  was  B8,9tJ2, 
and  altogether  1 8,832  persons  matriculated, 
and  6,4Hy  obtained  degrees.  It  will  bo 
noticed  that  while  the  matriculations  havo 
increjised  more  than  tenfold,  the  gradua- 
tions have  only  l>een  quadrupled.  This 
sesms  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
middle -ehiiss  schools  of  England  are  more 
and  more  adopting  the  London  matricula- 
tion OA  tlieir  leaving  e.vami nation.  But 
while  the  University  of  London  has  been 
on  its  OW1I  lines  a  recognised  success,  there 
has  of  late  been  much  discussion  as  to  its 
future,  A  merely  examining  univrrBity 
does  not  oommend  itself  to  many  cduc«- 
timnalists,  and  an  association  has  been 
forme*]  for  the  promotion  of  a  trenching 
uuiveraty  for  the  metropolis.  This  osao- 
ciation  aims  at  tho oiignnisfttion  of  univer- 
sity teaching  in  and  for  London,  in  the 
form  of  a  teaching  univoraity  with  the 
usual  faculties,  the  conjunction  of  exami- 
nation with  teaching,  and  the  direction  of 
both  by  thcsameauthori ties;  the  conferring 
of  a  subst-intive  voice  in  the  government 
of  the  university  upon  thoef  engaged  in 
the  work  of  tuition  and  exumination;  the 
adoption  of  existing  institutions  as  the 
basis  or  component  partsof  the  university, 
to  be  either  partially  or  completely  incor- 
porated with  the  minimum  of  internal 
change,  ami  an  alliance  between  the  uni- 
versity and  such  professional  societies  nt 
corpomt.iims  as  t\\e  ftw^aXC^V^e  "A  'fvi.'^- 
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of  Surgmns  of  Englnnr).  This  xcliTnie  has 
lii?eii  in  t,h<?  main  upprtivi-'l  l>_v  thi?  Council* 
o(  Kinjt'g  Collngn  iinil  of  Univitmity  Col- 
let, and  hajt  athi-rwiMSiDctwith  (.i>ii!iiil«r- 
ahlc  support. 

in  1H32,  undiTuu  Afl  of  Pariiatuetil  which 
vmpowcreil  tli^  Deati  and  Chapter  of  Dur- 
ham U>  appropriate  au  eataU<  for  the  osta- 
bliiibuiBiit  and  maiotenance  of  a  uoivcrsit}' 
(or  the  advanci>iiii>nt  of  l«amjng  in  con- 
nection with  th"  cftthcdrnl  church.  The 
eiiucatiODal  s^stiCtn  and  nrrnngiimcntA  of 
the  univorMtf  wcriMiiaiinulntnJ  to  thmu!  of 
Osford  nn<l  Oninliridgn,  proviKion  ln-ing 
also  tnaili!  for  tbo  niiidpnct!  of  Ktui^Mitit 
within  certain  <!olU'[ti'«  and  lialls.  In  1870, 
howi'vcT,  an-jtulalioii  was  pai»<!<l  providing 
for  thi!  ttdiiiisflioii  of  pi'fsoiia  as  iiiuinbi.-1-h 
of  tlie  univvrsily  wlio  uii^lil  be  uiialtauhed 
to  theiu^  collets  and  hails,  provided  only 
they  resided  in  lodgings  approved  hy  tlie 
warden  and  proctors.  In  coorsc  of  time, 
the  uiiiveraity  extended  its  sphere  of  use- 
fulneasby  the  incorporation  and  affiliation 
of  colleges  8ituatf^d  at  a  dietivnce  from  thi> 
university  spnt.  Conseijiipnt  uj>on  this 
changp,  the  CoIIpitr  of  Medicine  and  the 
College  of  Physical  Sait^ncc  at  Newcastlc- 
on-Tyne  now  form  an  integm,!  part  of  the 
university,  and  Oodrington  Collfige,  Bar- 
bados, and  Foiiriih  Bay  College,  Siiirra 
Leone,  are  atKliritml  to  it.  The  university 
«QJoy*  the  powtT  o(  GOiif erring  the  custo- 
mary dpgrPCB  in  all  tli«  fuculties. 

Vifloria  Univ'.rnity  was  founded  hy 
Royal  Charter,  dat«d  April  20,  1880, 
mainly  on  a  pKilion  of  Owens  Collega, 
Munciicster  (in  which  it  was  stated  that 
In  this  uonntry  there  exists  a  widespread 
and  growing  demand  for  the  extension  and 
beaeSts  of  university  education,  together 
with  a  conviction  that,  in  respect  of  the 
opportunities  of  such  an  education,  Eng- 
land, coniparpd  with  several  other  cotin- 
trie's,  remains  dohcirint).  The  Yorkshire 
College  of  Science  at  Leeds  concurred  in 
this  petition,  and  furthur  sought  to  obtain 
the  incorporation  in  the  proponed  nniver- 
sity  of  otlmr  colleges  than  Owens.  The 
constitution  of  the  Victoria  Univursity, 
which  reseniblcB  that  of  I^nndon  in  some 
respects,  is  fswntially  different  in  others. 
Colleges  an-  not  ninrcly  to  he  aOiliat^  to 
it,  but  thiiy  are  to  Iw  incorfviratcd  with  it, 
SO  as  to  form  part  of  tin-  sime  organ iiatiori, 
»ad  have  a  share  in  it^  g(n\pni.\  nuk'naj{t<>.- 
RHwt,  while  rctauinigth^O'nii»n^^uuiui'S 


At  pr^ent  (1888)  the  activity  of 
toria  University  is  cotifnieii  to  M 
and  Liverpool —the  ouly  collegee 
porat^l  with  it  being  Oweiu 
Alaucbester,  which  w«s  coustitut^ 
le-,{e  of  the  unirersity  hy  its  charter, 
University  Collie,  Liverpool,  which 
aduiitt^  ft. college  of  tlio  university  \^ 
resolution  of  th«  Court  of  (loveniw*  « 
Novorabor  S,  1884.  Dngn-ns  sire  jcrulal 
by  Victoria  Univnrsity  in  the  i»rn\tv»d 
Atix,  Rciencn,  I«iw,  and  Mcdiirinn,  soJ 
candidatcj!an'rM|uin'don  pn^wntinttthat' 
selves  U>  furnish  certiflcikU^  nf  nttmiluM 
upon  apiirovM)  coumr-s  uf  inKtmctiocL 

atSt.  AudrewainHll.  This  wiu  foUinral 
by  the  University  of  Oliutjj^w  in  11S*1 
aiKl  tlie  UiiiverMty  of  AlM-rtWn  in  USl. 
The  University  of  Gdinbunfh  wm  mi 
founded  until  1 583.  St.  Auilrewsfollonl 
closely  the  organisation  of  Paris  and  Oi- 
ford,  where  its  founder  hod  lM!«n  educaUi 
and.  in  s[)it«  ofrepeatcl  k-^islatioa,  itil 
retains  distinct  traces  of  it«  me^wnJ 
origin  The  constitution  and  oryaiusatioi 
of  the  four  Scottish  universities  baa  b(« 
pmetioally  unifonn  sincv  th«  puaiilg  rf 
tho  Universities  (^tcottand)  Act  of  18Mt 
and  the  ordinance*  of  th«  Kxecative  C«» 
mission  following  thnrran.  For  Ifae  ot^ 
nary  four  yoara'  ttrts  course  stndenta  «iil> 
the  universitiftt  in  many  cases  direct  frts 
the  primary  schools  at  a  comparslivrlj 
early  age,  and  without  previous  eianui* 
tion.  For  the  tlins!  y«iri'  cnursie,  howeva; 
an  entrance  exaniination  is  oompuUcff 
At  tlic  end  of  either  coune,  and  thepMsiaff 
of  satisfuolorv  exaniinationa  in  the  »x*M 
seven  arts  subjects,  the  dtigrr-e  of  M.A.  fc 
o'ltiiinecl.  In  ad<UtiMi  to  the  aKs  Aw* 
andthed'^gnmsintlieprofoMioiMlfacan*^ 
degrees  in  science  were  reotmtly  institolJ 
at  Bdinburgli,  G]a^[ow,  and  Rt.  Andre** 
The  univenitiesare  the  reoo^fnised  trsiniM 
L»|]e{^  for  tho  ministry  of  thn  Soolii* 
Cburohes,  and  for  the  lef^l,  misdieal,  smI 
teachinf;  profeasiona.  Great  adrancMta** 
recently  been  made  in  the  di^rtiMatd 
medicine,  and  the  University  oi  KdiDbovIl 
h.vs  attained  tlie  position  of  at\f.  cl  tt* 
h.'ading  medical  schools  of  the  worM.  IV 
Scottish  universities  have  always  hen 
essentially  popuUr  institutions,  in  thenM) 
of  being  accessible  to  rich  and  pior  ibfca 
Tliis  has  been  accomplished  portly  by  tht 
V  ^uvson  syat«m  (^or  ItuitsARiEa),  vhk-h  » 
A  wm  «wawcj\A<adj&u!.<«\Ui  Sootlam)  ihw 
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i  anj  otlwr  country,  and  partly  by  thi? 
lanite  etal  of  Hvinjj  in  tli»  univimity 
rnii,  to^rtlitfr  wil.fi  ihu  Iowihtss  of  t\u: 
fees.  Womt"ii  are  iiol  u.iliiiitU'd  to 
Mr  cluBS-ruituia,  but  IouilI  exiiiiitiu].tu>iis 
uoiiductvd  wliich  t>r«  op«a  to  Uith 
,  and  tlie  University  of  Ht.  Aiiilrews 
&tituliii.l  A  higlier  eei'tifioiite  for 
Dmeti.  with  tlio  titio  of  Lit>>rat«i  in  Arts. 
Jthougli  it  rn^y  Im  dniracd  for  tbo  tScot' 
uiiivorsitii^K  that  th^y  havo  liitliort« 
rly  mot  the  wniit*  «f  the  country,  tlicrp 
,  boon  (lurinB  the  piLSt  twelve  yours  sin 
pnt  (ii'mnnif  in  various  (|iittrtcrji  for  n 
Qprifhi-tiwvc  siilKinm  of  riiforin.  Sjiocinl 
.  hiiH  tH:i!ti  ItiicI  upon  tlio  niiiid  tlicrc 
is  of  n  iiiori!  jHipuliir  mid  n-pruKi^tiliitivc 
DDMint  in  thu  guviirtiing  iHidiiu  of  the 
Divrrsiliit!!,  Ilia  iiwessity  of  an  i-iitninc« 
liLmiituliuu,  and  o.  foiiseiiuent  nk-vation 
^  Urn  sluiidard  of  teiU-'Iiiiig,  The  opening 
I  of  thu  M.A.  fUiTlculuui  has  also  been 
tteU  oil,  so  HS  to  iiii'l  u(le  a  greutui-  iium- 
'  of  ^uliJm,-tB  tban  »t  pi'eseiit.  Also  the 
i^iuliHution  of  studies  afl«r  a  certAiu 
itB;*e,  ftjQjowliat  ftft«r  the  niniiner  known 
as  the  eloetivi.1  system  in  several  of  the 
;  Amerienii  univi'rsitics.  Incroasnd 
tities  »ro  likewise  required  for  the 
cutioii  of  special  lines  of  slady  and 
i;{iiial  researeli  by  distinguished  students 
after  graduation.  Still  more  liberal  ti-eat- 
tn^nt  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  Treasury 
is  also  cnlled  for,  so  that  the  financial 
Oiidition  of  the  universities  may  bo  loss 
tilted,  and  the  respective*  seQatm enabled 
like  Iwtter  provision  for  more  thorough 
practical  t(»ching  iaEcienne  subjects,  whieli 
IS  A  new  departure  la  the  Scottish  Univer- 
Uty  Kyxti-m. 

friuh  Uniorj-ntint. —  Trinity  Collrgn, 
Jh/thlin,  waji,  f»uncl»l  by  Que^^n  ClixiilMth 
in  I.ISIittnd  w.is  thi'  only  university  in 
Ireland  until  the  middle  of  the  present 
Centory.  Alth(>u;<li  frequently  iissiiileil 
from  various  quarti-rs.  it  lui.i  throughout 
its  history  beon  tlie  rfi^ogiiised  centre  of 
leaminj;  in  Indiind.  In  its  genera!  orgd- 
Itiniitioii  Trinity  College  closi'ly  resembles 
the  older  English  universities,  on  wliiuh 
it  wan  to  a  luri-e  i-xt«iit  iiimlelled  ;  but  in 
eevurul  pnrticulars  it  dilTei-s  from  tbeu,  as 
VrU  aa  from  most  oilier  universities  of 
lon^  standing.  One  uoticetible  peculiarity 
ja  ihe  system  of  nou^resident  students, 
wliich  appears  to  have  sprung'  up,  in  con' 
tmventioD  of  the  statutes,  about  tJie  middle 
of    last  c«Dturj.      Id  (liis  nay  studentx 


miiy  kt-ep  term^in  oprtain  facultivs  by 
tnrrely  fiiirolling  their  names  in  thu  uni- 
viTsity  lioriks  and  coming  up  for  the  neoes- 
siiry  exaniiimtions.  This  im-lhod  of  keep- 
ing tTuis  has  been  as  much  as  postibio 
disuouraged  in  recent  years,  but  it  is  still 
in  use,  and  has  been  bikcn  advantage  of 
by  colleges  outside  Irelaiid  as  a  means  of 
enabling  their  students  to  acquire  umver' 
eity  degrees.  In  IS4.'i  eolle!»e8  were  esta- 
blished by  Oovemment  at  Uelfasti  Cork, 
and  (jalway,ftnd  in  18S0  tbe<Jueen's  ITni- 
versity  in  Iivlnnd  was  founded  for  the 
purpose  of  conferring  upon  the  students 
of  tlieso  colleges  sucli  degrees  and  distinc- 
tions as  were  usually  conferred  W  other 
universities  iu  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Tliia  university,  howrver,  wus  di.isolved  on 
February  3,  1882,  and  its  jilaee  hns,  btwn 
taken  by  the  Eoyal  ITnivetsity  of  Imland 
(chartered  on  AprU  27.  1880),  which  is 
an  e.taiuiuiofi;  body  framed  on  a  widiTand 
more  popular  basis  than  the  Qiiw-n's  ITuJ. 
veraity.  With  the  exception  of  theology, 
it  confers  degrees  in  all  the  faculties,  in- 
cluding music.  Its  degrees,  scholarships, 
and  other  distinctions  are  open  to  students 
of  either  sex  who  have  paswfl  the  matricu- 
lation examinatinn,  and  its  examinations 
are  held  not  only  in  Dublin,  which  is  the 
headquarters  of  tlie  university,  but  in  dif- 
ferent towns  throughout  Ireland.  Although 
mainly  an  Irish  university,  it-s  operations 
are  not  limited  to  that  country,  as  its  eJt- 
amiiiations  are  open  t,o  students  from  th© 
university  <3olleges  of  England  and  Wales, 
The  t/niver»itV!iiqfFraii^c. — At  thnend 
of  last  century  there  were  twenty  thrw 
pro\  incini  universities  in  France,  fnunde<l 
atditl'erenl  epochsfroma  very  eurly  period. 
Of  the.'se  Toulouse  was  the  oldest,  next  to 
the  centra]  TTniversity  of  Paris,  dating  from 
I:i.t3  ;  Montpelier  was  founded  in  1289, 
and  Orleans  in  1312.  All  these  univer- 
sities were  suppri^ssed  by  a  decree  of  the 
Convention  on  March  20,  l"94^lhi'  sup- 
pcession  including  even  the  university  of 
Paris  itself  ^education  at  all  its  slaves 
being  turned  over  to  private  enterprise. 
Under  the  name  of  the  Imperial  Univer- 
sity of  France,  Napoleon  I.  instituted,  by 
a  law  of  May  10.  ISOR,  a  great  lay  corpo- 
ration, of  wliich  all  the  members  were 
nominated  by  the  Government,  and  which 
was  exclusively  charged  with  the  conduct 
of  public  instruction  throughout  iJw  French 
territory.  In  thw  v^*^  iycipi.x\viai>^wiw  -«wv 
eompri»ed  i).\\  tW  «iilMA\aws\'wi:^'wi.'w 
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erf  tho  wmntrjr,  tixmt  the  primary  tvbool 
to  the  nnivcniity — -thi;  contrjl  [joint  of  the 
scheme  bning  thut  tlin  Imperial  Uiiiv^nily 
alonit  potuwuueJ  Uir  right  of  t«achiii)'.  Su' 
ptwior  itwlruftion  was  given  by  the  Paeul- 
tico,  wWivh  touk  the  plaoe  laf  the  old  pro- 
viouiul  univonitiea.  No  establishmeat  for 
inatruutiou  of  any  kind  could  be  forraed 
oubiide  the  University  and  without  the 
authority  of  its  chief.  To  open  a  school 
And  teach  puhlicly  it  wm  nt^cnisiity  to  ho 
a  member  and  a  graduate  of  thfi  Univor- 
aity.     This  unique  organisation  hiis  tieen 

Sroatljr  modified  by  tppeated  apts  of  Irgia- 
^tion,  biit  its  genernl  outline  hamottieen 
msentinlly  altered,  fn  1ST6,  however,  it 
bocAme  possible!  for  the  RomiUi  Onthulic 
Church  to  Rxbihliah  deitoininutioiial  uni- 
versities ;  and  by  the  decree  of  DHcsra- 
her  'irt,  1885,  conceruinx  the  on^Lninatton 
of  tlm  faeulties  and  the  achooU  for  siijie- 
rior  iuatruetiou,  the  University  of  Pariii 
bus  been  again  revived.  It  embra,cea  tlie 
faculties  of  Protestant  theology,  law,  me- 
diaine,  Euienoe.  and  letters,  together  with 
the  school  of  pharmacy,  and  claims  to  be 
the  inoat  nuiuerously  attendod  university 
in  the  world.  The  following  are  the  sta- 
tistics of  attendance  during  it«  first  »es- 
won,  18S.V-SG  :  faculty  of  theology  35, 
law  3,783,  medicine  3,696,  sciences  467, 
letters  928,  pharmacy  1 ,767— total  1 0,679. 
Thia  total  is  not  quite  accumt^,  a;t  a  num- 
lier  of  students  are  enrolled  in  more  than 
one  faculty,  but  the  exact  number  is  he- 
lj«ved  to  bo  not  less  than  10,000.  Th»re 
wer&  foroigo  students  in  all  the  faculties  ; 
and  in  tho  faculties  of  medicine,  law,  sct- 
oncex,  and  letters  there  were  in  all  167 
women. 

O^rnutn  {Tnio<irntii:x, — Nowhere  have 
more  thoiticht  and  pains  been  tiiken  for 
the  development  of  a  university  system 
than  in  Oi^riuany.  No  people  take  more 
pride  in  their  universities  than  the  Ger- 
mans, and  certainly  no  Government  liaa 
bisnn  mum  liberal  towards  such  institu- 
tion* than  the  German.  The  Gorman  uni- 
venitiu  li*vo  thus  reached  a  hij-h  degree 
of  porfuction,  and  their  methods  have  been 
doaely  follownd  in  other  countries.  The 
oducational  itystem  of  Germany  resembles 
a  VMt  and  highly -organised  machine,  every 
part  of  which  tells  on  the  other,  and  the 
popularity  of  the  universities  is  so  great 
and  thf  oott  of  attending  them  so  cheap 
that  the  iocrease  of  stadciita  \iaa  V- 
coase  such  tbat  it  Has  lieen  iouad  ntvcw 


sary  to  make  an  nfTort  to  check  it. 
Prussian  Govii-ninnnt  lately  reqamt«)l  ikf 
heads  of  gymmutia  and  high  schools  ts 
caution  young  men  who  were  leaving 
them  against  eut«riiig  a  university,  as  the 
cliaiiceg  of  obtaining  employment  in  the 
ciril  service  were  eitrvmely  small.  The 
fa-;ulty  of  law  is  espt-cially  ovcrcrmriM. 
From  1800  to  1875  every  student  of  phi- 
lology was  sure  of  an  appohtdneal  oa 
leaving  the  university,  but  now  they  hste 
to  wait  as  long  as  law  studenU.  lu  Ger- 
many the  university  is  the  recogniaei)  at»- 
dium  of  admission  to  all  the  le&raed  pm- 
fessiona  and  all  important  offices  of  Stata^ 
WJiilo  largely  enj[n^ed  in  purely  tbeoreti- 
cal  training,  tending  to  the  over-produc* 
tion  of  specialista  in  every  di^rtoieDt  of 
knowledKe,  the  Oenniin  universittRS  aba 
give  direct  profeasional  training,  enaUJOC 
men  to  become  lawyers,  judges,  scheoC 
masters,  pliyiiioiana,  and  clergymen,  ^le 
watchwords  of  the  German  sj-stiuu  an 
'freedom  of  teaching'  and  'ftvedotn  of 
learning.'  There  is  practically  no  ouiii- 
culum,  and  a  student  passes  during  his 
acailemic  course  from  one  university  Is 
another  in  a  way  scarcely  Irnown  in  other 
countries.  The  number  of  universitiet 
throughout  the  empire  is  '22.  Of  thest 
the  largest  in  point  of  numbers  U  Berin 
and  the  smallest  Bratmsberg.  The  folknr- 
ing  are  some  of  the  statistics  of  the  wioUr 
session,  18.56-87  :  Berlin  296  te.achern 
6,S80  students ;  Leipzig  I  SO  ttftchers.  3,339 
students ;  Slunich  1<>-^  teachers,  3.201 
students;  Halle  1)0  teachers,  l,.'>8.1stfl. 
denta  ;  Wiirtxburg  71  teachers,  1,MI 
students  ;  Breslau  131  tcaobeta,  1,44S 
students. 

7%e  Uniaertilien  of  SwUs«rtand  <mi 
Atulria  closely  reseinhli!  these  ofGornuaf. 
The  largest  of  theao  is  Vienna,  which  a 
the  winter  session  of  1886-8"  hail  301 
teachers  and  G,I57  students.  The  Hwi- 
garian  universities  of  Budapest  and  KIsO' 
senberg  have  likewise  a  similar  organi*- 
tion.  The  farmer  vrad  attended  in  1 8S0  H 
by  3,HT}  stedents  durii^  the  firat  seenn 
and  3,3.%,'>  during  the  second  ;  the  btttr 
by  about  SOO  students,  tlwf«  bmng  a  slight 
increase  in  session  I$^-87. 

B*tyian  Utuvr*iHfs.  —  In  Bel 
there  are  State  univeraities  at  Ghent 
Lii^ge,  and  independent  universities  si 
Brussels  and  Louvain.  The  llniveraity  of 
\%ra»«U  was  inaugurated  on  November  SIX 
\  V^'&X.  '^ctxi'^&tie-a  bn^iXuTQ  in  academic 
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its  cnrenr  bus  b4fi^4lBbch<?(l  with 
int«tvflt,  nnii  it  is  gAnCralfy  rulmitttMl 
hat  the  oxpnrimi>nt  \uui  Ixinn  nminnntly 
luccrxxfiil.  It*  priKiiciti-ni  dpnignw!  that 
t  ttboulil  Ijo  a  bomi"  of  iiibtllnfTtunl  frwi- 
ioiii,  when!  tliB  M-iiruh  after  truth  might 
Ew  abKolulrly  uiifi'lter«i.  It  wiia  in  fatt 
i  prot<Bl  aifuiiisl  the  preiloiiiiiiiLuin?  of 
Bl^cal  influence  in  the  eduL-nlioiial  aya- 
em  of  the  couiitiT'.  When  at  length  tlie 
toman  Otitholic  Church  obtained  posses- 
lion  ftf  thp  ftnciont  univcrsitj-  of  Loui-nin, 
ilift  IrnHors  of  the  liheml  party  fnit  that 
Jiia  action  on  the  part  of  the  Btato  oouUl 
lotbci  di((n-iijpi,rdRrl.  The  erection  of  nnriw 
mivenity  wiw  at  once  p'SoIvcmI  upon,  anil 
he  c^aimtinity  of  llie  cn.pitul  r(!spontl«d  do 
learttly  that  nlmost  ininiedintely  tho  de- 
ign waa  uci?oiu[)!iahe<l.  Its  uietliod  of 
irectioQ  was  a  ni-w  fuetor  in  academic 
OBttyrv.  Itowtidnotliini'lo  the  two  powers 
—the  Church  and  tlie  State— which  hail 
lithnrto  liecn  regardo<l  as  indisponsahle  to 
thn  institution  of  such  scAts  of  learning, 
Itc  rndowTuenta  were  raised  by  subscrip- 
lion>  contributed  between  the  years  1634 
tnd  1843.  The  number  of  students  baa 
Itoiulily  incn!iise<l  from  96  in  tlie  first  sea- 
ioa  to  1,6^6  in  the  tiftieth.  It  embraceii 
iu>  faculties  of  philosophy  and  letters, 
MVi  Bcioncc,  medicine,  and  a  pulyteidinical 
cbooL  In  one  rMpeot  the  Free  TJniver* 
ty  of  Brusei-ls  lias  been  bronglit  closiily 
ito  contact  with  Englantl.  inasinuoh  as 
■  system  of  medical  gnuluatiou  has  en- 
bled  many  English  practitioners  to  obtain 
f  examination  the  doctorate*  of  their 
.culty— a  much  covet«d  distioction  not 
isily  procureid  at  hom«. 

JbutcK  Univernties. — In  Holland  there 
re  now  no  less  than  five  universities,  viz. 
le  three  State  Universities  of  Leyden, 
tivcht,  and  Oroningen,  the  Communiil 
niversity  of  Amstfiriiam,  md  the  Free 
niversity,  also  located  in  the  capitul. 
ntil  1S76  tho  Stnte  univiirsities  prc- 
nted  no  distinctive  fcotures  wurthy  of 
tociaJ  notice ;  but  in  thut  yuar  a  nt>w  law 
BO  passed  under  which  the  theological 
eulties  iu  tliese  universities  were  abo- 
tlied.  The  State  tlius  cut  itaelf  free 
om  the  reco(;mtiou  of  divinity  as  a 
!«iich  of  Academic  study  ;  but  tlie  Dutch 
eformr^  Church  was  allowed  to  appoint 
ro  profnssors  in  each  of  the  univeraities, 
bo  might  fnriiiab  the  necessary  dogma  tic 
struction  to  csiodidates  for  the  ministry. 
Ilia  clian^  l«d  to  macb  diasaCisf action 


throughout  the  country,  which  r«aofaed  J 
climax  when  it  became  known  that  neulT] 
all  ihc  nnw  tlicolngical  professors  belonsea  i 
to  thtt  modiirn  or  rationalistic  school.  The 
orthodox  party  at  onco  set  n  movement 
on  foot,  undiT  tho  Iciidership  of  Dr,  A, 
Kuyper.a  divine  and  atateaman  of  marked 
ability  and  influence,  wliich  culiiiinated  in 
the  foundation  of  the  free  university  in 
ISftO.  Although  the  university  was  mainly 
entmblishw!  for  tho  teaching  of  divinity 
on  ultra-CWvinistic  principW,  it  al^o  ajmn 
at  ultimately  providing  instruction  in  all 
bniTioh(!8  of  secular  Icnowlpdge.  It  liaa 
had  a  fair  amount  of  success  since  ita 
foundation;  butits  lectures  are  notaayet 
recognised  as  (|ualifying  for  direct  admis- 
sion to  the  ministry  of  the  National 
Church.  The  University  of  AmBtenlam 
dates  from  1877,  and  is  an  e.\panBion  of 
the  Athpnjenm,  which  flourishecl  tJiere  for 
two  and  a  half  centuries. 

Srandi'i-avi^n  Univnrgitiri. — The  first 
Scandinavian  University  was  founded  at 
Upsata  in  1477.  It  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by*  similar  institution  in  Denmark, 
the  University  of  Copenhagen  beingopened 
on  June  1,  1470.  Nearly  two  centuries 
afterwards  (in  1668)  a  second  Swedish 
University  was  founded  at  Lund,  and, 
contemporaneously  witli  the  union  of 
Sweden  and  Norway,  a  university  waa 
founded  at  Christiaiiia  in  IS14.  These 
universities  follow,  in  the  main,  the  Ger- 
man eyst^im,  and  are  all  tlouriahing  and 
wi"!l-eq\iipped  institutions.  The  University 
of  Copenhagen  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  but  the  di- 
rection of  internal  afl'airs  and  discipline  ia 
entrusted  to  an  academic  council,  presided 
over  by  a  rector.  The  university  is  richly 
endowed,  and  embraces  the  five  faculties  of 
theology,  law  and  political  science,  modi 
cine,  philosophy,  and  the  mathematical 
and  natural  aciencea.  In  the  faculty  of 
theology  tlie  professors  are  not  appointed 
to  particular  chairs,  but  divide  Uie  course 
of  study  among  themselves.  With  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  public  courses  of  lectures  are 
free,  the  professors  receiving  fixed  salaries, 
which  are  regulated  according  to  length  of 
service.  A  matrteulation  examination 
mujt  be  passed  before  entering  the  uni 
versity.  There  are  no  religious  tests,  and 
womrit  are  admitted  to  the  olassea  and 
examinations  for  degrees  on  0(\ua.l  Vtwa 
witt  men,  \>nt  tt\ft^  a.rei  x«iX  ^c.-«»A  \e> 
proceed  to  desrec*  \tt  ii'AtaX.'j .     N.«»^- 
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value  in  Denmark,  Uio  nuuilier  oj  ){r«du- 
at«a  IB  Tory  KmiiU    tii  |>ropi>rtiou  U>  the 
niuuber  of  NtuicltuiU.     AditiiJaioii  to  th« 
prolsBiioaii  uid  to  pablio  employmeDt  d«- 
peods  upon  the  pusiog  of  oertain  ozuni- 
naiionx,  oud  not  Bpon  the  powawion  of 
degree-*.     Tlia  academic  year  is  diviilcil 
into  two  atiaaioDfl,  the  onn  oxt^'ixtiug  from 
Februury  1  to  Juno  9,  iLtul  thv  otht^r  from 
Se[it«mber  1  to  DMCoilior  22.    There  ai« 
betwesD  forty  and   fifty  tMuhers  in  the 
univenity,  and  over  1,200  atudeota.    The 
number  of  Mtudeuts  at  Christiania  is  even 
UrgCT,  then  being  aa  m&ny  as  1,510  in 
the  •ocoiid  noB&ion  of  18S6.     Of  th»;iw  the 
modjcal  faculty  had  313,  the  lesnl  340,  tht: 
philolot^icul  130,  and  the  tbooTogioi]  120. 
Russian  t'nitv»-»iii>*.— The  number  o! 
UniT«r«ues  in  Uiijcda  i»  hmcii,  vix.  Dor- 
pat,  fbanded  in  lii32  by  GuMbiviu  Adol- 
{ihxia  of  Swralnn,  and  uatintly  remodelled 
n    1803  by  Alrx.-uidBr   I.,  nfler  having 
ceased  to  exist  for  huui«  yL<ar!i;  Moscow, 
the  first  KuHxiun    uuiversity  properly  so 
called, foundtsl in  ITU;  Kaiad and Khnr- 
koff.  both  founded  in  1804;  St  P«rt«r»- 
bui^,  founded  in  1S19  on  the  biisi»  of  a 
peilii^>,'icuj  inslilule  pabiblisliwl  in  1^04  ; 
Kieff.  formed  in  1832  from  a  lyceum,  in 
place  of  tlic  Uuiversiiy  of  Wilna,  which 
was  closed  on  account  of  pohtical  dinturb- 
&DCCS ;  n>nd  Odessa,  founded  in  18f>5,  also 
prcriouiily  a  lyceum.     The  couraoof  Rua- 
nan  ocadeiuit^  legislation  has  iit  Eom«  im- 
portant reapeot»be«m\-eiy])Bculii»r.  Atoue 
time  Che  univereitiea  hiul  th«  luperiuton- 
donae  of  the  inferior  achools,  but  this  waa 
withdrawn  in  183!).     In  1849  a  decree  of 
thu  Emperor  Nicholas  liuiit«d  Uie  number 
of  rtudenU  in  wicli  oniveraity  to  tliree  hun- 
dred ;  but  thin  restrioliou  was  revoked  in 
1856.  In  IKtilUliitunivemiliee  were  the  sub- 
ject of  compntheiiiiive  legislation,  with  the 
view  of  pliicinK  Uicui  on  u  uniform  biuia, 
aud  nimicixiuB  chungea  have  since  beon  in- 
troductxl.     Severe  measures  were  tftlcnn  in 
l!<tir>.     Explicit  regulations  for  tlio  intei^ 
pretotioii  of  science  wore  laid  down,  and 
restrictions  laid  upon  the  fa-jiching  of  phi- 
losophy and    natuml    »cirnc«  f(frncra.Uy. 
Comparative  legislation  wiu  iMiiliidi-d  fpoui 
tli«  proKraiiime,  and  t«ttohii^[  in  RuiUuaD 
itixtnad  of  in  OnrinaD  was  ordeml  at  the 
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micol  dcume*  being  of    littlt!    pni«tic«)  I  suras,  and  ttift  nnderoarreiit  of 


Univ«niitvof  ))orjiut.     At  the  luiiw  time 

(he  ntudeuts  were  placvd  uiid«r  rigorous  __  ^, 

rtyulatioDS  in  rc-gwd  to  iWir  Vtl«  aviVwiVa  y&cvvite  ,uA  ^tulosophy,  and  «njoy*  ft 


hiuh  appears  to  prcvnil  at  raoel 
nniranity  Mtats,  have  Ere(|ueiitly  ~ 
th«  ModcnU  into  collision  with  the 
rit*M,Midnotafewof  theui  liAve  inoeiu^ 
quenee  found  their  way  to  Siberia.  Ita 
unirersity  stetutos  of  188f>  are  vtXmaif 
unpopulitr.aiid  mn-thnoccnsionofMnpat 
dwtarlxincmatnnsrlyRll  the  UuMianini- 
vcndtin*  during  the  wintor  of  I881-M 
Tliey  have  bImi  bod  a  di'iprriaaiig  e&rt 
upon  the  nttendauoe,  as  may  bo  infrand 
from  tlie  (ollowiiij(  statut^a  of  the  Uninf- 
sity  of  St.  Petersburg.  On  Juniuuyl,  ISW. 
the  number  of  studonte  io  that  univen^ 
amounted  to  3,tt80 ;  on  th«  same  day  in 
18l47they  numberedS,6l.'T;  and  on  the  oar- 
responding  day  in  lAtilj  tJiey  had  falka  is 
'i,0.'i3.  The  Kuuian  utadents.  as  a  raKs» 
hard -working,  and  usually  voryint«UigaA 
Mostly  ions  of  the  poutontry,  thvy  live  bi 
irxtreine  poverty,  and  sopport  themaehiB 
by  tutorial  aiid  other  work.  Tho  standMd 
of  lewihing  in  the  universitiea  b  ht^ 
and  may  he  favourably  compared  inA 
that  of  the  Q«nnan  vniirersitMa.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  nniTersities  in  Rnasut  <pnfti, 
there  ia  a  university  at  Warsaw,  (oulU 
in  186K,  in  plac«  of  a  high  scbotd,  u' 
auotlier  at  lielsingfois  in  the  provinosif 
Finland.  A  university  has  abo  beMi{«»< 
jected  for  Tomsk  in  Hibcria,  tht>  first  tasB 
tution  of  its  kind  in  that  pnrt  of 
UaRsian  iiniptre. 

Vniwritirt  o/Spain  and  P< 
ICituciition  in  girneral  is  in  a  very 
wunl  Htoto  in  Spain.     But  it  is  a 
faet  that  while  7A  p«T  c«nt.  of   tlie 
Intion  are  unable  to  rvad  and  wn 
[iroportion  of  nnirenity  graduntos  tni 
whole  population  equals  thatof  Krvnc^ 
(jirrniiuiy.     Tbeoe  graduates  arrt  alisarW 
nhuoat  wholly  in  the  prafi-wiinnnl 
JciuriiH,ii)im,  kc.     Tlie  duidIkt  nf 
sitJes  iu  the  country  is  ten  :  but  it 
dilhcult  to  obt&in  no  accurate  idea 
state  of  instruction  within  them  ; 
where  the  programmes  and  nii 
similar  the  value  of  the  t^nchiiiK  is 
diBerent.      The  most   importiuit 
Madridt  Barcelona,  aiul  Hnlamanra 
reforma  effaetcd  at  tlui  laA 
IHiF^.  whereby  a  number  of  nnal] 
rim  w«r<!  formMl,  ore  said  to  he 
well.     I.u  Portugal  the  ITnivorsity 
iiiibra  bss  Eaeuhiee  of  theology,  U 
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TTmm~rii\tif*  of  ttahj. — Superior  in- 
■triifition  in  Iiiiiy  in  funii.ihi^  bycollegiftte 
.stitutiona,  HpiMjiul  Bchofjln,  and  utiiv«rei- 
Wea.  Tha  univernilii's  are  twenty-nne  in 
number,  w>ve'iiteeii  of  wliich  nrfl  State 
renitiea  and  four  free  uiiiveraitioa. 
latter,  although  maintaineU  \>j  the 
Lce  or  commune,  are  subject  to  the 
.t*t«  na  far  is  uniformity  of  study  is  coo- 
ccmpd.  During  thp  five  years  ending 
IjW.'i-^*!  thp  number  of  atadonts  has  in- 
CTRosKKi from  l2,l'l2tol4,76«.  The  largest 
ittendiincn  in  nt  NhjiIps,  whinh  had  ;l,398 
■tudonta  in  IS85-86;  Turin  had  2,07a; 
Bologn*  1,298;  and  Rome  l,:ilfi.  Thu 
fre«  universities  ure  all  sinull  —  Cuine- 
rino,  the  largest,  having  only  niiiety-nine 
Mudent^ 

Am^rienri  Uniwrnttes. — According  to 
Un  B«port  of  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
i^Hi,  tfae  nnmber  of  universities  and 
l^^^es  in  the  TJnil^H)  Stat^K  in  the  year 
^HSr  nmountett  to  .'J6.'i,  wit.h  4,>i.'{fi  in- 
ktracton  and  65,728  irt.iidpiYtn.  No  Stato 
W  territory  in  the  Union  is  without  its 
university  or  willt^.  and  in  Ohio  there 
are  as  many  as  thirty-thro*.  In  oonneption 
iritb  lliese  statistica  it  has  to  ho  Imma  in 
iniad  tliat  educational  terms  lire  verymuch 
abus^l  in  the  United  States,  Scores  of 
institutiona  which  call  theinaolvos  univtrr- 
citieA  are  (juito  unworthy  of  this  deaig- 
nation  ;  and,  judged  by  tlio  Eurojiean 
Standard,  there  ant  few  institutions  in 
Aioerica  which  I'an  be  called  complete 
nniversities.  Nevertheless,  there  are  some 
well-planned  and  [>roBp6rouB  foundations 
that  am  full  of  promise  for  the  future, 
The  oldnr  colleges — originally  organised 
on  thn  Fnglish  type— began  early  in  this 
cmtury  to  dnvnlop  into  univeraitiea.  Thus 
Harvard,  in  addition  to  its  college,  has 
now  its  achoolu  of  law,  medicine,  and 
tfam3a^,  ita  mnsciim  of  comparative 
aoology,  its  boitanical  garden,  astronomical 
fibaerratory,  and  itn  scientific  and  tech- 
nical scboola.  A  similar  development, 
though  less  extimatvu,  hiw  been  made  by 
Tale  and  Columbia  Colleges,  and  st.'voral 
Dthors.  It  is  admitted  that  thp  American 
00l)«gn  aystem,  aa  such,  is  oajHible  of  im-  1 

rvement  in  detailH,  and  ttiat  it  might 
nmderod  more  liberal,  efficient,  and 
PDiDpleto.  But  it  is  also  claimed  for  it 
tiiat  it  it  an  tndigeuoita  growth  adapted 
to  tJi't  people,  and  that  it  is  doing  good 
■Dfk  What  is  chiefly  ne«ded  is  pro- 
risioa  for  tlw  pro^oeation  of  stadita  Vm- 


yond  tlip  undergraduate  course,  which 
would  ijualify  men  thoroughly  for  histori- 
cal and  scientific  investigation,  'ITiere  ia 
even  now  a  considerable  number  of  post- 
gniduat*  students  at  such  universities  as 
Johna  Hopkins,  Harvard,  Princeton,  Yale, 
Cornell,  and  Vaiiderbilt:  and  tlie  lllinoiit 
Wesleyan  University  has  established  non- 
resident and  post- graduate  courses  of  study, 
with  the  view  of  affording  iaduccraents  to 
grajluntes  to  prosocuto  studies  for  the  pur- 
posfi  of  earning  advanced  degrees.  Much 
interest  has  also  been  taken  in  the  experi- 
ment projected  by  Han*ard,  and  imitatnl 
in  a  restricted  sense  by  other  three  pro- 
minent colleges.  Thia  experiment  is  tlm 
alternative  preaentei.1  between  a  preacrilH-d 
curriculum  and  an  elective  one.  Experi- 
ence, so  far  as  it  has  gone,  is  wholly 
favourable  to  the  elective  system,  and  this 
success  in  the  oaivprsities  has  unfortu- 
nately M  to  its  adoption  in  schools,  for 
which  it  is  of  course  altogether  unauitcd. 
This  elective  curriculum  is  hy  no  means  a 
new  thing  in  jViiierican  univorsitiea.  It 
has  been  pursued,  on  a  sonrewbat  different 
plan,  by  the  University  of  Virginia  from 
its  opening  in  1825.  The  organisation  of 
this  university  is  unlikethatof  any  others, 
but  it  holds  nn  important  place  in  the 
maintenance  of  a  high  order  of  eiluua- 
tiooal  work  in  the  Statea  The  distinctivo 
feature  of  th*t  Virginia  syatem  is  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  subjects  of  instruction 
into  nineteen  separat*  schools.  Of  thesa 
six  are  literary,  six  scientific,  and  seven 
are  professional  schools.  Each  is  inde- 
pendent of  all  the  others,  so  far  as  its 
methods  and  course  of  instruction  arft 
concerned.  Within  the  limits  of  each  par- 
ticular chair  the  greatest  freedom  is  al- 
Itiwed  in  the  selection  of  subjects  and 
arriingement  of  the  course,  'freedom  of 
tfiaching'  being  thus  secured.  A  student 
who  enters  the  university  is  supposed  ti> 
have  arrived  at  such  nn  age  as  tn  know 
what  he  wishes  to  study  (and  the  average 
age  of  an  entrant  at  Virginia  is  nineteen 
and  three-quarter  years).  On  entering  he 
finds  at  least  ten  schools  open  for  hia  se- 
lection, tliree  of  which  he  is  required  to 
take.  If  he  is  a  candidate  for  a  titled 
degree  he  will  find  these  schools  grouped 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
that  degree,  but  the  order  in  which  ho 
shall  take  up  the  s^cifiert  RcVvwsVi  v^W**. 
entirely  U>\m  oww  BjAec^AWft,  \i\vft  vt'w*. 
a  can>lidat«  ior  ».  t^aXeA  Aftww»  Nn"  ■w*1 
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seleol  any  three  schools  he  plwisM.  Th«r«! 
iaaVisuluU^ly  no  rest  notion  upon  Iilscihoi<« 
but  tliAt  necessarily  imposed  by  tlie  nvht-ilule 
of  lecture  hours,  [n  this  way  '  freedom  of 
leariiing'  is  kIno  scojured.  Siibsidiarj  to 
tlw  titleit  degrees  there  in  attached  to  each 
(choolthe  degree  of  gnuliint*  in  thatschool. 
to  ohtniii  which  n  rignrniiK  extmination 
muRt  bo  piumsd,  and  at.  least  thrtw-foiirthi 
of  thi?  tolid  available  marks  xci^urrit.  The 
di^roe  of  M.A.  is  conferreil  upon  carwJi- 
dat«8  who  have  in  this  way  'graduat*«l ' 
in  I^tiit,  Greek,  Frt-nch,  Geniian,  nuiral 
philosophy,  pore  lualhemativs,  natural 
philosaphy.  and  theraistry. 

Cnruidi'in  Uninr.rg'U'uv.  —  In  Canada 
iho  American  gystj^ni  of  denominatioiial 
col  lege- nniverai  ties  largely  provails,  but  a 
sohcnne  of  federation  hii«  been  recently 
under  dixeiiEsiioR,  which  vt  evpecti^l  io 
issuft  in  tlin  groupinK  tognthor  of  most  of 
tlie  existing  univLirBiijcii.  In  Uie  province 
of  Ontario  alone  there  are  at  prest-nt  six 
universities,  li/.  (1)  the  UniviTsity  of 
Toronto,  projected  iji  1798  and  chartered 
in  1827,  but,  for  want  of  sulBeient  endow- 
ment, not  opened  until  1843  :  (2)  the  II m- 

irsity  of  VietoriaOollege.Cobur!;,  founded 
XHS'i,  and  opened  in  1841  ;  (3)  the  Uni- 
venity  of  Queen's  College,  Kijigston,  pro- 
jecbsain  18:i!),  ineorporated  in  1841,  and 
opened  in  18411  ;  (4)  the  University  of 
Trinity  College,  Toront-j,  foundcfl  in  ISfil. 
and  ojH-ned  in  18.'i2;  {.'i)  the  University 
of  IJttawa,  fmindixl  in  1818,  and  opened 
in  I8G6 ;  (S)  tho  Western  University, 
Lnnilon,  foundt-d  in  1677,  and  opened  in 
1878.  The  University  of  Tiironto  was  by 
ita  foundation  charter  virtually  placed 
under  control  of  tlie  Ejiincrapal  Church. 
This  uircumstani«  led  to  a  ficToo  contro- 
verey  in  Upper  Canada,  and  the  cliart*r 
was  Buhsei{uently  modiiled  in  deference  to 
public  opinion  ;  but  it  was  not  until  1840 
that  a  law  was  passed  under  which  the 
univ(T«ity  bnearoe  a  purely  national  in- 
stitution and  free  from  denominational 
control-  Thin  ehnnge  largely  iucreaaed 
tho  popularity  of  the  university,  and  it  is 
now  in  a  highly  elfieient  slate.  Under 
tlw  ni!w  stattiti's  the  Univprnity  of  Toronto 
U-eame  an  rxauiining  Iiody  only,  which 
pr<-JH'rilir>!t  the  rtHjutn-menta  for  degrees, 
HchuIarsliijMi,  and  priiu's  ;  appoints  exam- 
iiii-rs,  and  cond-Ri  dcgm's  in  the  faculties 
(if  law,  Rieilieine, aint  urla,  and  in  civil  ^n- 
gineerinfi.  The  teachinR  iiistitulion  »  Vim 


is  incorporated.  Women  »re 
the  college  lectures  as  well  as  xo  tlm  i 
versity  exatoiiifttions.  Th«  Univereitf 
Victoria  College  at  Coburg  originated  witfc 
the  Wpsleyan  Alethodists,aiK)  was  the  lint 
institution  ifi  the  kind  e&tahlinhf^d  by  ronl 
eharter  unemincctiHj  with  the  Church  «j 
England  tliroujihuut  the  .BriUsh  col»nit& 
It  lian  biwn  adtuiiiiHter«l  witkconiipicQiKu 
ability,  and  baa  taken  high  rank  umoctt 
the  Oiitamn  universities.  Queen's  Colle^ 
and  University  at  Kingston  is  a  Presby- 
terian foundation.  It  open«d  with  eleven 
students  only,  and  for  many  years  had  a 
chequered,  and  at  timoi  pr«cariou«,  cx- 
iirtence.  Its  tinaneial  condition,  fioweven^ 
has  considerably  improv<^d,  and  in  rrctot 
yrMirs  new  buildtngn  havct  been  provided 
and  the  teaching  stulT  haa  bL-un  inarMUOd. 
There  are  faculties  of  arts,  tlievlogy,  aad 
law,  attondud  by  a  tiital  of  about  tw» 
hundred  students.  The  University  ol 
Trinity  College,  Toronto,  is  in  eonnectin 
with  the  Chureh  of  England,  and  had  it! 
origin  in  the  nationalisation  o^  the  l'm> 
veraity  of  Toronto,  which  included  tlia 
suppression  of  tho  faculty  of  divinity. 
Tlie  univereity  embraces  facuttin  of  arti 
and  divinity,  tt^thcr  with  an  aHiliated 
medical  school  and  women's  ntedical  col- 
lege. The  course  of  study  Utt  women  wu 
established  in  1883;  and  cnndidatoa  who 
may  pass  any  of  the  univemity  examim- 
tions  are  entitled  to  receive  oertifieaWSi 
but  they  are  not  admitted  to  de^f*!'*^  One 
of  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  col- 
lege curriculum  is  the  place  aasif^nod  to 
theology  as  an  art  subject,  including  aa 
honours  course  in  ttiat  department.  The 
University  of  Ottawa  is  under  tJie  direc- 
tion of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chai«h.  Il 
confers  degrees  in  arl«,  science,  and  litera- 
ture, and  has  a  lAtal  of  about  three  hun- 
dred students.  The  classicAl  course  lacts 
seven  years,  and  the  cotnmercial  court* 
four  ynara.  The  Wcst«m  Uniyirrntj  at 
London,  tlie  latest  addition  to  the  Oi- 
tarlan  nniver^itics,  is  an  inntitutioii  ip 
connection  with  the  Church  of  Eni^*nd 
in  Canada,  and  is  cmpowiirad  bu  eonftr 
degrees  in  aria,  medicine,  law,  and  di* 
viuity,  subject  to  w^rtain  conditions  tour 
tained  in  tJic  n^-t  of  incwrpotatiun.  Horoo 
College,  a  similar  Church  of  England  i>- 
stitution,  had  be(in  inc'orporated  with  il> 
and  forms  it*  faculty  of  divinity.  It  !»• 
f.wf.\\  wcvd  tentative  institution,  ita  abmcp- 


Fewity  CoJl)^,  with  which  Ui«  uniterwl'jXijumTOVjoa.Vtigw  ww,\«t».Vj  «v»t«» 


'cittlly  prftvidfj  for  in  it«  oonatitution. 
till?  jiroviRPL-  of  Qimlwo  thi-m  nro  three 
nivf  wtie.-i.  Tlie  priiifi|iul  of  tln-si'  is  tlie 
■Gill  Univemity  iil  Montrpul,  which  re- 
Wived  it8  Smt  tbirlt^r  in  l82l,  »inl  an 
unended  one  in  1852.  The  uiuveniily 
itself  is  an  exniuining  body,  all  educa- 
tional work  being  carried  on  in  M'Cill 
College  and  in  the  nfliilint«id  colleges  and 
pcbools.  Its  ntatutirs  and  ri-gulnlioiis  are 
&«mci)  on  tho  most,  litmrftl  principles,  with 
I  vit^w  to  nSonl  ing  to  nil  clnwios  the  greatest 
poaiiihli!  fiiciliticMi  for  the  nttninnient  of 
taeiibil  c.-ti]tiir«  und  prufvuBionnl  training. 
It  einbnices  tho  faculties  of  arts,  applipd 
•ci«nc-e,  law,  arid  nieUicine,  and  the  iisunl 
degrees  are  granted  in  euoh.  A  new  l.uild- 
iag  for  tlie  luedicnj  faculty  was  upenetl  in 
18S5,  which  has  the  reputation  of  being 
One  of  the  most  complete  structures  of  lis 
kind  in  existence.  The  facilities  it  gives 
for  thp  thorovigh  and  practical  teaching  of 
titv  priniftry  hranchpa  are  wtid  to  be  oijual 
to  tliosf'  of  till".  nuiKt  advanced  European 
tnndicul  sohnols.  'ilie  otiipr  two  univer- 
ntii'ji  in  thu  province  are  of  a,  dennminn- 
tiotiol  clmnwrtor,  the  University  of  Lnval 
i(18S2)  being  governed  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Chun'.h,  anil  the  Utiiversity  of 
UUhop's  College  in  Leniioxville  {IBSS)  hy 
lUia  Protestimt  EpiwopaJ  Church.  The 
BhftvU^t  aoadeniiciil  fotindution  in  Novu 
ia  Yfaa  King's  Collrge  and  University 
At  Windsor.  It  originated  in  a  recora- 
inendatioa  made  by  a  conimitteo  of  the 
House  of  Assembly  in  1787,  was  fouuJe<l 
by  Act  of  Fai'ltameut  in   the  following 

£ear,  and  received  a  royal  charier  from 
leorge  HT.  in  1802.  It  is  an  institution 
of  limited  extent,  and  is  connected  with 
th«  Church  of  England.  Dalhousic  College 
and  Tltiiversity  ut  Halifax  was  founded 
in  1S2!,  but  did  not  conie  into  operation 
until  183«.  Even  then  it  had  a  struggle 
/or  eiisU'rHW,  and  for  some  years  wna 
•otually  cIohh]  itlt/igpther.  The  collegp 
wus  reorganised  in  IHtU,  and  "received 
further  legislation  in  1875  and  I8SI.  In 
iS^iS  a  faculty  of  medicine  was  tt<ldi'd, 
which  ultimately  developiMi  into  an  affili- 
fti*d  collepie;  and  in  18S3a  faculty  of  law 
was  estdbjished.  Between  1879  and  1884 
iveral  new  professor^ihips  were  endoweil 
by  the  liberality  of  private  persons,  and 
tne  erection  of  n^w  buildings  waa  coui- 
menced  in  1887. 

In    South    Aitenca    universities    and 
Itindrecl  institutions  are  spreading  rupidly. 


The  Imperial  f)Q||Eof  Braxil  at  Rio  do 
Janeiro  has  n  ROiff '0t  more  thnn  twenty 
|>r«fesEors.  Its  course  at  study  Rxt«iida 
over  seven  yfiars,  at  the  end  of  which  tho 
degree  of  Baolielor  of  Arts  may  be  ob* 
laLned.  Tliere  are  also  in  Braxil  faculties 
of  law  and  medicine,  t)ie  latter  of  which 
confers  degrees  after  a  curriculum  of  sis 
yoHrs.  A  number  of  Brazilians  are  usu- 
ally in  ftttondnnce  at  tho  University  of 
Coimbra  in  Portugal,  where  not  a  few 
have  gained  conisideralilo  distinction.  In 
the  Argentine  Republic  superior  educa- 
tion is  given  in  two  universities,  com- 
prising faculties  of  law,  medicine,  and 
engineering,  ajid  attended  hy  a  total  of 
about  900  students.  Univprsities  and 
colleges  were  foundetl  In  Peru  very  soon 
after  the  S]ianish  Conquest.  The  central 
university  of  San  Marcus  at  Lima  is  the 
most  ancient  in  tho  New  World.  Its 
charter  was  granted  by  the  Kmperop 
Charles  V.  in  l.^.'i!,  who  ooncoded  to  it 
all  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Salamanca,  anil  the  existing  build- 
ings were  commented  in  l-'iTl.  It  haa 
faculties  of  theology,  jurisprudence,  ro«li- 
i-ijie,  political  science,  and  a,pplied  si-iencKs. 
The  University  of  Chili  has  a  staff  of 
ni'iirly  forty  professors,  besides  nsaistvints, 
and  ia  attended  by  about  700  students. 
It  is  a  free  university,  and  embraces  th«' 
faculties  of  theology,  law,  medicine,  hu- 
Tnanity,  and  mathwuatics,  in  all  of  which 
it  grants  degrees.  In  the  United  States 
of  Venezuela  there  are  two  universities, 
with  nineteen  federal  colleges  and  over 
■2,.'iOO  students.  In  accordance  with  a 
recent  decree  of  the  President  of  tho  Ito- 
public  the  central  university  of  Venezuela, 
commenced  tho  publication  of  a  monthly 
Rcvista  Ci'^ntijira  in  September  IHM". 

Indian  l/itiiirrntUg.—  In  India  the 
Universities  of  Bombay,  Calcutta,  and 
Madras  were  founded  in  18.17,  on  tho 
modt^lof  thu  University  of  London.  Thesa 
universities  arc  therefore  merrlv  examining 
tiuards,  all  instruction  '|un.lifyiiig  for  tiieir 
degn-e  exauiinations  being  carried  on  in 
colleges  and  other  institutions  recognisml 
by  or  affiliated  to  tliem,  Tlie  special 
function  of  the  Indian  univereities,  accord 
ing  to  their  charters  of  incorporation,  ia 
to  ascertain  hy  means  of  examinations  the 
persons  who  have  acfjaired  proficiency  in 
difierent  brancJies  of  literature,  sciencti, 
and  »rt,  a.nd  V)  te-wiTA^Xw^vB  V'^  Tw.ai!iiovB.v-s^. 
degrcM.     Ongi\Mi\^,  *»  'gc«».>ia\4  •*  ^- 


grccs  wiui  coBtinmt  to  the  il«parluienU  of 
arts,  law,  nitulicuu!,  miJ  civil  eiijpiieeritig, 
but  iu  1860  ku  Act  was  )>a8§od  eoabling 
the  imiveraties  to  confer  additional  degrees 
in  otb«r  departmenta  of  knowledge,  and 
in  I8S4  tbe  pow«ir  of  granting  honorary 
degreeswM  also  granted.  The  1lIlivmiti(!9i 
control  tho  wholo  course  of  hi^hiT  nduca 
tion  ill  Inilin  by  inivinx  of  their  i^xaiiiinii- 
tioim.  Tbe  niatricukticin  ■■  lamination  vi 
open  to  all,  but  wb^-ii  that  in  [lasaeil  uuiidi- 
datas  for  kigUur  stu^a  iuuhI  enrol  tliem- 
8elv«8  in  one  or  otlier  of  the  aitiltated 
colleges;  Many  fall  ofF  at  this  stag«%  and 
f««  proceed  to  the  higher  degrees.  Cab 
cutta  possoMBs  the  great  majority  of  grs- 
duatmin  Uiwand  medicine,  whilo  BomlMLy 
i)  Rimitarly  djatingiiished  in  engineering. 
The  number  of  native  inotitutionit  retrug 
niscd  by  tlie  University  of  Bomltay  for 
th«  purpwsps  of  griuloation  esiiminalioti  tit 
liftM'u.  The  number  recogiiimMl  by  Cal- 
cutta Unirersity  h  luucb  larsp-r,  vh..  in 
arts,  up  to  the  b.A.  standard,  furty-nine  -, 
up  to  llie  tirst  arts  gtandard,  tweiity-aLx  ; 
in  law,  nineteen ;  in  medicine,  one ;  in 
engineering,  two.  Such  recognition  is 
only  obtJiinabk-  by  institutions  which  have 
the  men-ns  of  educiitingup  to  the  staTidard 
of  the  highest  degi'eo  in  the  faculty  in 
which  recognition  isHeinred.  Reasonable 
assurance  is  also  required  that  Ihey  are 
estAhUahed  on  a  more  or  less  pArmanent 
basis.  At  Bomlmy,  within  the  post  few 
yettra,  there  haa  been  a  great  incrpnfle  in 
the  mimher  of  <a.nilidntes  presenting  them- 
««lvo3  for  exaniinaliiHi.  The  course  of 
study  for  tlie  acienca  ilngree  has  boon 
revised  nnd  extended.  Thcutudyot  Fn-nch 
has  been  introduced,  and  Indian  palieogra- 
phy  has  been  added  an  an  optional  subject 
for  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  languages.  At 
the  matriculation  examination  of  1886-ST, 
S,4ri'i  candidates  presented  themselves, 
of  whom  only  f)27  passed.  The  large 
porcnntagp  of  failures  is  accounted  for  by 
tha  defective  Rtate  of  primary  and  secon- 
dary ediiefttion  in  tho  proi-inces.  By  far 
the  grr-ater  number  of  failures  occurred  in 
the  cane  of  candidal^-s  who  had  been  pri- 
vatfly  educated.  Of  the.ie  only  42  out  of 
1  ,()6ti weresucccWuL  Thesi> examinations 
■re  taken  aiivaittjige  of  by  candidates  of 
rarious  religions  and  nationalities.  The 
liatN  regularly  include  Fantecii,  Bnthmnna, 
Hiiidoon,  Afahommodans,  Jews,  nativt! 
CJiritrCians,   and    Eoroptanii.      A.  foviAlx 


for  the  Punjab.  Its  conntitotjon  u) 
to  tliat  of  the  otbor  cbror,  but  it  is 
the  t<-aching  idetnent,  and  follows 
Oinntal  linMi.  It  ilatiw  from  ltW2,i 
it*  lint  convocation  wus  held  at 
in  the  presence  of  the  VicKroy. 
lititution  rapidly  mined  iu  iKrpnlarity. 
even  in  ita  secoDO  Bcaaiot)  it  may  be  mi 
to  have  rivalled  Calcutta  X'niversity,  m 
iAT  aa  natives  of  the  Punjab  are  tm 
cerned-  Asingularly  unfortuuace  iBKtm- 
stance  affecting  tbe  Indian  uniTenitMcIl 
the  difficulty  of  pmventing  froods  in  <■»- 
nection  with  their  exntnioatiODS.  lU 
circnnistance  was  tht^  anhjoct  of  a  Uonn 
nient  inquiry  nt  luhom  in  tbe  )>prin(  of  \ 
IStjtt,  utid  the  syodioate  of  Bombay  t'ui- 
veisity  was  about  the  aamti  time  urged  U 
appoint  a  committe>e  to  iniTJttigate  inti 
tlie  real  cause  of  the  failure  of  m 
candidates  at  the  university  exa: 

AiMlralian  C'i*ir'^«iti<^a. — New 
Wales  has  the  credit  of  hatinj; 
the  first  university,  not  merely 
Australian  coloiiMS,  but  in  th«  soatbm 
hemisphere.  The  Act  of  lnoorpor»tion<J 
the  Unimreih/  of  SifJiu^if  ivtxirvA  ifcl 
royal  assent  on  Dei^-mlier  9,  I1*SI.  B 
empi)werc<l  the  new  univi^rxity  to  oonfa 
after  examination,  degrrips  in  art*,  Ut, 
and  medicine,  and  endovrnd  it  'rith  « 
annual  income  of  I>,Ol>0/.  Thn  VlnivwMlJ 
Extension  Act  of  1S84  tiicn'aned  itagcailt- 
ntion  powers  tu  all  bruncfaee  of  kmtwieiff 
except  tlieology.  Tbe  aaro«  Act  admiUal 
women  to  all  its  prinl«g«s  equally  wilt 
men.  There  are  nominally  four  fac 
in  the  university,  but  there  are  aa 
professorships  in  the  faculty  of  law. 
object  of  the  university  ia  to  supply 
means  of  a  liberal  edu<«tioD  to  all  oi 
and  denominations  without  knydistinctiA 
Tho  lecturcw  of  the  profr-wora  arc  aooori' 
ingly  opoD  to  perannn  not  nn-mhrrs  of  tit 
university,  on  (wyment  at  a  moderata  tu 
for  each  cour«>,  and  utidt^ntradtiatM  i 
other  univorsitiRt  are  reoeive^l  lut  #«ia«fM 
siatii.in  under  certain  n>gulationa.  Pro*!- 
aion  v/na  made  aa  early  aa  18At  for  tb 
foundation  of  colleges  within  the  uninr 
sity  in  oonneotiou  with  the  varions  rvligiM 
denominations,  Id  which  studeuta  ul  ^ 
univerHity  iniKbt  fnjoy  tho  advanta|^<f 
residence,  instxaction  in  the  doctrine  iJ 
discipline  of  their  rMpeetiveChurchei,a^ 
tuition  aapplementsry  to  the  profeaoM 
l«clurea     Three  such  colleges  have  Imm 


nniv«reity  Itas  l>»«n  founded  *V  \«.V»tti,\  taVaWv^wA  -  wwt  is*  txinvAction  witli 
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orch  of    Enifknd,  nnotlifT  with    tho 

i8byt«riati  C'fiurch,  anil  a.   Uiinl    with 

Roman  Catholic.'  Cliurcb.     In  addition 

the  ordiiuiry  ooui'se-i,  evuiiiii)(  Iculiirxa 

r<rided  by  tlie  uiiiverHity,  utubra,(.-ing 
mbjects  necessary  for  the  du^^ret^  of 
A.  This  Rvening  curriculum  extends 
■«r  k  perioi!  of  (ivn  years,  but  atteiidanee 
\y  ijuiililies  for  grinhiiit.ion  in  the  case  of 
who  have  matri(;n!nl«d,  and  whose 
ruuiuHtuiiues  arr  auch  as  to  preoliule 
lOni  fruui  attBiulanoe  during  the  day. 
le  Unitvrirify  of  Mnlbisurne  was  estiib- 
.«i  under  ft  spei'ial  Aot  of  thi-  Legislature 
Victoria,  which  was  assmtti-i]  to  on 
aonary  23,  1SS3.  Tliia  Act,  as  amended 
I8t$l,  provides  for  clie  endowuienl  of 
univorsity  by  an  annual  payment  out 
tho  gnnnml  revenue,  as  well  as  for  the 
ivemtOKnt  and  adininistration  of  its  n.f- 
Thii  foiindatinn  stone  of  tho  uni- 
ity  build  in  ^.1  was  laid  on  .July  .'t,  ISfii, 
tiiB  opi'iiiii;;  eerwnony  took  plaoo  on 
iber  3  in  Ihi-  following  y.inr.  In  1880 
le  university  wu_h  Ihmwn  ofwn  to  women, 
are  now  admitted  to  all  its  privile^s, 
ipt  as  ref^ardii  the  study  of  medicine. 
o  colleges  have  been  alliliated  to  it — 
in  connection  with  llie  Church  of 
'land,  and  anothtT  in  I'onuectiun  with 
Preabyterian  Churoli.  Since  the  open* 
of  the  university  2,084  students  have 
matriculated,  and  'JH5  degrees  have  1>een 
■tranUtd,  of  which  694  were  direct,  and 
§61  id  rund^n.  In  imS,  90ft  candidates 
prcanntml  therasclvefl  for  matriculation,  of 
whom  3:i7  pamipd.  Among  ri^ont  changes 
UiftT  bo  mciitionnd  the  introduction  of 
biology  OS  the  subject  of  e.  new  profossor- 
riiip,  tliA  division  of  mentii.1  und  moral 
phtlusophy  into  ai-parnte  courses,  and  the 
{ulit^raud  more  practical  teiichingof  chem- 
istry, botany,  and  zoology.  The  Univvrnty 
iff  Ad^l'iridt  dates  from  187d,  and  largely 
pirea  ita  origin  to  the  generosity  and 
public  spirit  of  a  wealthy  colonist.  It  has 
been  further  endowed  by  Uov«rnment,  and 
hasi'eceived  a  constitution  and  organisation 
■iioiWtothoseof  the  two  older  Australian 
UiuTersities. 

rA*  Univertily  of  NfW  Zealand  in  a 
eolonutl  institution  not  cJinflncd  to  any 
particulAT  province,  pjitalilishefl  under  an 
Act  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1870. 
Ita  work  is  cbiedy  catriixl  on  by  alKliation 
to  it  of  the  higher  cducntionul  iHxlies  in 
the  diliiMWit  provinccJi.  Thi!  univHrsity 
doM  not,  howovtir,  conline  itM^tf  nntin^ty 


to  working  througK  the  affiliated  institu- 
tions, but  gninta  degrees  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  universities,  ftnd  from 
th(>  funds  at  its  disposal  estabtishes  scho- 
larships and  other  «ds  to  the  proeecatioa 
of  study.  Beaidee  some  minor  establish- 
ments, the  (oUoiving  important  educational 
in»titiitioD8  have  already  been  titHliated  to 
thu  university:  the  Onivraity  i/f  Otaijo, 
Diinedin;thp  Canterbury  College  (Christ- 
church  ),aiid  University  College,  Auckland. 
Another  university  college  is  to  be  cstab- 
lisEiedat  Wellington,  thocupitiit  of  thu  colo- 
ny, and  a  scheme  is  in  uonteiuplatioa  for  tlia 
reoii^nisatioi;  of  the  unirenity  iis  a  whole, 
The  University  of  Otago  was  founded  in 
lyfiS  by  an  ordinance  of  the  Provincial 
Council,  with  a  view  of  promoting  sound 
IeB.rning  in  tho  province,  and  was  opened 
in  1871  with  the  modest  staff  of  three 
*rta  profesaors.  In  the  following  year  its 
endowiuents  were  miiliiriallyincrejised, and 
conaidcnible  additions  ninde  to  the  staff 
of  professors  and  lecturers.  On  its  atUli- 
ation  to  iJie  University  of  New  Zealand 
in  1874,  the  University  of  Otaiijo  relia- i 
quished  the  power  it  liad  received  of  con-  ■ 
ferring  degrees — -all  examinations  for  gra- 
duation, as  well  as  for  scholarships  and 
matricubtion,  being  thereafter  conducted 
by  the  more  comprehensiv'e  university. 
This  a^jeement  was  the  moans  of  still* 
further  increasing  its  revenues,  and  inJ 
1877  the  colonial  Government  voted  ati' 
annual  grant  for  the  e-stabiishment  andl 
support  of  a  school  of  mines.  The  uiuvei>>| 
sity  now  contains  n  faculty  of  iirts,  and4 
schools  of  medicine,  law,  and  mines.  TherftJ 
is  no  theological  faculty,  and  no  religious 
tnatti  are  imposed  upon  its  members.  The 
library,  laboratory,  and  museuui  are  in  aa 
efficient  state,  and  a  number  of  valuable  | 
scholarships  are  open  to  competition. 

27w  Uniofrntij  of  the  Cc/pe  of  Oonii 
Hope  was  establiahei:!  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment assented  to  oil  June  36,  1^73,  and 
is  an  examinijig  bo<ly  forming  the  cope* , 
stone  of  the  system  of  public  inatruo-  - 
tion  in  the  colony.  Grants  in  aid  ar» 
vntfld  from  tho  public  revenue  towards 
the  general  espensos  of  the  university, 
including  bursariiN!,  and  aUo  towards  the 
salaries  of  profossors  and  lecturers  in 
ooUpgea  which  offer  fncilitie*  to  students 
to  qualify  themselves  for  degrees  in  the 
university.  In  the  y«»r  1 885  tlie  univeraity 
and  colleges  n.^)ao^bfid^4,(Wil.^ll^^w>V^«s«KXl- 
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nwra  sra  ontr  ninn  hnndntd  niktriculAted 
•tadmts  in  the  &vn  oollitgus  nxciviiiu  such 
Uovr^mniimt  auiaUnou.  Up  to  18ti7  tii« 
nnmlicr  of  graduates  wak  Iftft,  cfakdy  in 
arts. 

The  Imperial  UnivtrtUy  t^  Japan  at 
Tokio  hod  ita  origin  in  th«  intellrctuAl 
a«ttvitj  which  followoii  the  political  revo- 
lution of  l>i6K.  Th«  i>l(l  x^nm  of  udu- 
cation  wui  then  cast  viidi'  and  a  n«w 
aysu^tn  il[!vi«Hl,  wliiuh  tiliortly  afurvnuds 
iircnroe  «atfibUBhed  by  law.  The  hislorj" 
of  th<!  uDiver&ity,  altliough  brief,  ia  soiue- 
whut  complicated,  tlio  institution  having 
[lasiied  through  v«rioii3  phases  before  il  was 
placed  on  it«  preannt  bn»tg.  The  facultios 
of  law.mnthemnticnlnnd  physical  scion  CO, 
and  litRraturc-.,  sprinj;  from  a  aeliobi  which 
in  1869  recdivod  Iho  naiuo  of  th«  '  Uni- 
voniity  of  Uia  South,'  to  distinguish  It 
from  nnotliur  which  was  fouuded  about 
the  BMiiie  time,  aud  which  afterwa,rds 
cume  to  be  called  the  '  Viuveralty  of  the 
EnBt.'  In  1977  thesP  two  universities 
were  Dnited,  the  lAtl«r  becoming  the  me* 
dieal  faculty  of  the  new  university  of 
Tokio.  In  1881  the  univeraily  received  a 
DOW  conntitution,  whicli  provided  tor  the 
appointment  of  a  prc&idctit,  four  deans  of 

"  focnitica,  prote^nrs,  assislont  professors, 
teachoni,  and  oth(;r  olliovrs.  The  faculties 
wnv  also  to  some  extent  reiirrange<l,  and 
n^ulatiuus  regarding  the  curriculum  of 
ttudiL'S  issued.  In  tlie  following  year  the 
eurriculuni  was  enlarged,  bo  a*  to  include 
tlie  stutlj  of  the  Japanese  language  and 
antiquities  aiul  othersubjects ;  and  iu  Lliis 
year  tlie  custom  of  sending  selected  stu- 
dents to  Europe  to  prosecute  their  studies 
was  introduced.  A  new  degree  was  in- 
stituted in  I'Si^S,  and  changes  of  dilferent 
kinds  were  effectod  in  succeeding  years, 
ending  with  the  reorganisation  of  the  uni- 
versity and  its  erection  into  tfac  Imperial 
University  of  Jnpiin  in  18S6.  The  new 
university  ooniprisca  live  colleges  or  ac- 
tions :  ( 1 )  law,  (!')  nii^dicine,  (.t)  engineer- 
ing, ('I]  literature,  (5)  science.  Each  of 
tJitme  is  placed  under  a  Japanese  dinsctor, 
ami  the  whole  instilution  is  under  the 
control  of  the  Minister  of  State  for  Edu- 
cation, and  depends  for  iu  revenue  on 
annual  allowances  from  the  treasury  of 
the  imperial  Government.  The  constitu- 
tion of  tlie  university  embraces  many  of 
the  best  features  of  th«  Kuropean  systems. 
Students  before  entering  must  have  under- 

^iie  m  atttisfactorj-  pre^«tatoTj  vmmnft. 


Id  at  least  two  of  the  Cacnltlea  Um 
of  £iif;ltsb  and  Gemiait  la  compulsory, 
the  action  of  French  U  recammi 
where  practicable.  The  courae  of 
in  the  medical  Eacul^  extends  ov«r  t* 
years ;  in  (be  other  faculties  it  is  ona  j« 
shorter.  The  university  is  wpU  4iE]<aijfd| 
with  librnricK,  laborntorir«,  and  moKrOK 
and  a  marine  loolcigianl  station  was  (SS 
bliiJied  at  Misaki  in  Dt^cemlwr  I$$6.  b 
memlwnhave  Utterly  displayed  cousdir 
ahle  literary  activily,  mt  well  aa  >api<sf! 
for  sdeutific  investigatiou.  The  tSdi 
publioaUons  of  the  luuversity  indoA 
Jaurttalt  qf  fh*  Scw:ne«  and  MfiUai  Ci 
l^gettaidMfiiwirBi^tAs  £A$entliir«  Celiift, 
The  number  of  atadrnts  on  the  nil  (■ 
the  year  1887-88  waa  C97,  of  whwn  0 
were  prosecuting  original  rweardi  in  lis 
University  Hall 

lAteralvrt. — Th«re  ia  a  distinct  wbdI 
of  a  comprehensive  work  giring  a  genni 
account  of  umversitiea  and  oniTcn^ 
systems  throughout  the  world.  Soth  si 
formation  can  only  be  gleaned  tron  ■ 
great  variciy  <tf  sources,  maay  of  tb* 
more  or  less  sniatisCactory  and  ioMB 
plete.  FrofeMor  C.  MetMn'  G<  " 
dr.T  Aotitn  SeitnteH,  4  Bde., 
1S02-5,  was  never  a  satisfactory  jierfom 
ana),  and  is  now  quil^i  out  of  date.  T^ 
first  serious  attempt  to  deal  adeqnald) 
with  the  early  history  of  univeraities  «tt 
that  made  by  F.  C.  von  Savigny  in  Ui 
GruohiehU;  dcs  riJmimhcn  RkcM»,  Bd.  \ 
it*.  Ausg.,  Heidelberg,  1834  ;  hotii* 
too,  has  beeii  EUperseded  by  Father 
rich  Deiaifle's  really  epoch  making 
Die  Cnivermm^  ckt  ifitUUUer*  bu 
of  which  only  the  first  toIubm  I 
appoared(Iler!in  11^5).  Aloofpude 
may  be  phtced  F.  I'aulaen's  Ge-tchiekU 
gfUhrlen  VnUrrifkU,  Leipujf,  ISitft, 
tlio  same  author's  articles  on  Die 
liung,  OrgartitatioK  uml  /,fii*tuMrrtii 
tiir  d«utieh«n  Unitrrnialm  tU»  Mi 
allffn  in  von  Svbd's  J/iMoriseha 
nf-hTi/t.  Bd.  45,  1881.  Among  tm 
porlant  but  lujigeaUtv  works  may  I* 
nienti(>nc<I  Von  DdlUnger's  Di«  f/ninra- 
tdti^n  Kofuil  wnJ  jflit,  Mtinclicn,  ll*4i  i 
J.  H.  Newman's  Iika  of  a  Unirfti^ 
JjrJiiiidatulilltulriUed,  3rd  niition.Loate 
1873  (Kckering) ;  Mattiiew  ArmIA 
Sclujols  and  (Tnieermiietonlhe  fnnfianil. 
Loudon,  1868(MacDiillsii):  and 
S.  S.  Laurie's  I^xturtt  on  the  Hitr 
\  KatIn)  Cmut^lMlvM  o/  l/maerntui*, 


J I88S  (E«gBn  FanT).     Much  accurate 

[-  intemtin^    information    regarding 

neof  theiDorenoteil  Gpmion,  Austrian, 

etgioJi,  Dutch,  and  English   ilniversitif* 

CODtnincd  in  the  Etudrt  da  In  SncMi' 

•  I'iludr.  dai  qvftionn  ttctitriijnrmi-nt 

TwupSriirvr,  Paris,  1878.     Dr.  A.  Kuyper's 

1  Stt   rreht  tot  univervitntiuitieklwg,  Am- 

|*t«r(liuii,  1880,  altliough  mainly  a  tODtro- 

iTersial  (iis§erlatiou.  coiitaiiia  an  able  dis- 

[oiisMon  of  an  interesting  constitutional 

l4]a«BtioD.       An    intoUigrnt    account    of 

Iviiiversity  education  in  Great  Britain  is 

ffrivpn   in  the  elaliorate  report  by  MM. 

X)omogeot  et  Montucei,  De  CKiumiffnement 

I  tvpSrifiir  an  A  jit/lflrrr'!  el  im  Eermtf,  Paris, 

1«70.    On  the  English  universitieB  F.  W. 

I  Newman's  tmnsljition  of  V.  A.   Huber's 

2)ie    fnijlinciwn     UjitvcrgUalen,    3    vols., 

I  XjOndqii,  1843,  will  still  be  found  worth 

OOnsultiug.     Mr.  11.  C.  Maxwell  Lyte's 

\  JiMlor^  ^  ifif  Univ^rtlty  of  Oxford,  Lon- 

Idon,   I8S6  (Maemillan),  extends  only  to 

'  atia  year   \'>'M)  ;  the  only  general  history 

I  of  rocent  date  being  the  fihort  skt-tch  by 

tlm  Hon.  G.  C.  Br'odrick,  I^ndon,  IHBti 

(Lonftmans).      Valuable  iioouments  illus- 

^rativu   of    Oxford    University   life   and 

■tudy  ar«  to  be  found  in  the  MunimeyUa 

I  jleaatrmiea,  edited  by  Ui«  R*v.  H.  Anstey, 

2  vols.,  London,  1868  (Rolls  Series),  and 

in  tlie  publicntiona  of  the  Oxford  Hia- 

'  tioricAl  Sooiety,  commenced  in  1884.    For 

.  fall  and  tmat worthy  view  of  the  current 

■working  of  the  university,  reference  may 

t  BMHle  to  Or/ord :  il»  Life  and  Schools^ 

Fedited  by  A.  M.  M.  St^Jman,  London, 

1887  (Hell  4  Sons) :  and  to  the  Sl'id^nt's 

•Jlarui'ook  to  the  Uniiicrnily,  9th  edition, 

Oxford,   1888    (Clarendon  "Press).      The 

tutes  as   reriseil    by  the    University 

iiiiinsioners    wore    publi-iliLtl    at    the 

don  Pross  in  1885.     The  standard 

]bt«ry  of  Curiibridge  University  is  Mr. 

[  J,  Gasa  31  ullinjcer's,  of  which  two  volumes 

have   appeared,    brin^ig    the    narrative 

down  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  ac- 

1  oession  of  Cburlea  1.,  Cauibridge.  1873-84 

■.(Utuvarsity  Press).     It  is  a  work  of  con- 

^■{HCiIQas  ability  and  of  permanent  bia- 

torical  value.     The  magniScent  Arehilne- 

turai  Iluiory  tf  the  Untvergitif,  by  Pro- 

foRsor  It,  Willis  and  J.  W.  Clark,  4  vola., 

Cambridgi^  1886  (University  Pi-ess),  is 

by  no  nirainK  so  restricted  in  its  scope  as 

th«titl«wi>uhlsiM>m  to  indicate.    A  fourth 

edition  of    thn    indispcniiablo    Stndf.nt's 

Guid*   wu  iiuitn)    in   soctions   between 


ISSO  and  18S3  S^^^KWji^-  i 
and  the  rciised  CiflVVflf-ttr'TJlU- 

versity  wore  publishod  at  the  Oaml: 
Warehouse  in  l.H«ri,  T/^  Story  o/i 
Unin'-r^l-y  of  fCdinhvT^h  lut-i  been  lold 
by  Sir  Alexander  Grunt,  '2  vols,,  London, 
1884  (Longiniius) ;  but  the  other  Scottish 
universities  liii-ve  not  as  yet  found  bis- 
toriuns,  although  tlie  luuniiiieuts  of  Glas- 
gow and  Aberdeen  have  been  printed  by 
the  Maitland  and  Spalding  Clubs.  The 
Scottish  uuiveraty  system  may  Ijest  bo 
studied  in  the  various  reports  of  RoyiU 
Commissions  extending  from  1830  to 
1878,  And  in  tJie  numerous  occasional 
publications  connected  with  them.  Tha 
history  of  the  University  of  Paris  has 
been  very  fully  but  not  very  accurately 
recorded  in  the  six  stout  foliosof  Bulieus, 
Paris,  )6C>5-73,  condensed  and  translated 
into  French  by  Crevier,  7  vols.,  Paris, 
17G1,  and  continued  to  its  suppression, 
with  an  index  of  documents  by  Jourdain, 
Paris,  1863-66.  The  early  regulations 
of  the  University  of  France  are  given  in 
the  various  editions  of  the  Cade  Unioersi- 
taire,  and  a  short  record  of  progress  is 
given  by  Jourdain  in  his  Rapport  twr 
riiuitruclion  piihliqw,  Paris,  1867.  Aji 
interesting  work  of  a  popular  kind  is 
Vallet  de  Viriville'a  HitUrirt'.  df  I'iimtruc- 
tian  puhliijuf  en  Europe  H  principtdenu^nt 
en  Fraium,  Paris,  1849.  The  most  recent 
work  on  the  Universities  of  Germany  ia 
J.  Conrad's  Germari  f/niwr»itim  for  tlit 
lout  fifty  years,  translated  by  J.  Hutchft- 
son,  Glasgow,  1885.  J.  M.  Hart's  OiT' 
fiian.  Univerintie^,  New  York,  1S74,  ia  % 
well-written  sketch  from  personal  observa- 
tion, and  there  are  chapters  of  a  similar 
kind  but  from  a  different  point  of  view  in 
Father  Didon's  Thf.  (irrnians,  Edinburgh, 
1884  (Blackwoods),  The  older  works  of 
Schaff,  Tholuck,  ilowitt,  Maybew.  and 
otiiers,  may  still  he  cnnsultcd  witli  a<lvau- 
tage.  The  work  <ti  C.  Lnverrenz,  entitled 
Ifir  Mcdaill'-n  njid  GrdarJunixtxeich^ji  dur 
deiUsc/trn  l/iic/isehulrn,  '2  Bde..  Berlin, 
l88.'i-87,  is  not  of  much  historical  valuo, 
but  it  traits  of  the  subject  in  a  new  light, 
K.  von  Baumor'a  IMf  d--tUgc/wn  Universi- 
tdtrn,  4t«  Aufl.,  Gutersloh,  18T4,  is  a  good 
outline  of  the  German  University  system 
in  modtoTvte  compass.  J.  F.  W.  Koch's 
Die  preuuruic/ien  Univeriiilalen,  3  Bde., 
Berlin,  1839-40,  is  a  collection  of  ordi- 
nances bearij\g  >j^<m  \Xvft  i:OT\s\ivV,ij>jvs«i  «sA 
gnvfernment  rf  1\wb«  imi^rev'Ows.-    '^N*'*'* 
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ATO  alM>  hi«tori««  of  most  of  th«  indi\-idaftl 
nnivrniitW  of  Ucnn*ny,  WMoe  of  them 
bc.ing  worliH  of  grrat  mrrit.  Much  hos 
aUo  biH-n  ilonp  in  tha  wiiy  of  printing 
arigiiul  diicuntcnts,  including  matricubi- 
tion  and  gruduutifin  irgistL-n,  futnuUtioi) 
eliartOTB,  statul^E,  ic.  A  hritd  oompuri- 
M>n  bttweeii  italinn  »nd  0«caiAn  univur- 
siiry  uetliodH  is  gi^eii  in  L.  Ceci'd  Ca 
r^onna  WTui>trtiiaria,  Roma,  1883  ;  and 
also  in  L*g%»liiinont  teoltutiea  coinparnUt, 
Pirenie,  1877.  TTiere  are  also  eeveral 
good  histories  of  indiriduni  nniTersitios, 
and  some  important  contributionii  to  the 
tiarly  liiitoiy  of  Bologna  University  were 
publislied  ill  connfution  with  the  celebra- 
tion of  itH  eightli  oetitennry  ill  June  18S8. 
The  beit  aocountof  tlio  Spanish  uiuvorai- 
tiea  is  that  given  by  D.  Viccnt*  de  k 
Fiient«  in  his  HUtoria  de  lot  unirn^ai- 
(fm^,  fife. ,  «ri  £V/ii  lid,  of  which  two  volumes 
hnre  bepn  publis-bed,  Madrid,  IS84-5.  A 
curious  tnble  of  stntistics  was  issued  from 
Madrid  in  XtSlS  undpr  the  hwwling  of 
La  emriinnxa  uniim'inra'fia  ti  A'fpafm. 
Thu  begitiniiigs  of  university  hiutory  in 
Bussia  niiLj  be  tnuwd  in  Count  D.  A. 
Tolstoi's  Die  akailmnuehf  Uninrrritiit  im 
18,  Ja/irhu,uierl.  St.  Petersburg,  188fi. 
Tlie  subseijuent  hiBtory,  or^nisntion.and 
reaalU  nitisl  he  giitli«red  from  oHiciol 
publications  and  from  the  works  of  suoh 
writers  as  Eukanjt,  Stepnick,  and  Tik- 
faomirov.  Tlie  most  ret'eut  legiEliition  is 
discussed  in  the  German  pubhcation,  Re- 
/brmdernunurltmi  Univtrsitalrn,  Leipzig, 
1886.  There  is  no  general  description  of 
ths  Scandinavian  universities,  but  there 
am  excellent  histories  of  each — Matzen's 
fijobeithamu  Univm-sittU  RfUihii>i'Orv:  be- 
ing quite  a  masterly  work.  The  Jinniial 
reiH>rts  of  the  (^nimissioncr  of  Education 
publiihcd  at  Wnshington  since  1^70  con- 
tain the  best  nvnilahlo  information  in 
fitiorl  spaw!  on  Amp.ripnn  univprBity  edu- 
cation, but  detnilH  of  separate  institutions 
must  be  sought  for  in  their  otKciul  publi- 
cations or  in  special  monngraphs.  Nearly 
all  the  British,  American,  and  Colonial 
univerailies  issue  annua]  calendars  or 
catalogut*  which  are  indisppiiEuible  to 
Intending  $tud<?nts  and  to  all  who  wish 
to  undemtand  the  scope  and  working  of 
particular  institutions.  In  Germany  a 
general  VnivertilalthilriulfT  is  published 
twice  a  year  at  Burlin,  and  the  various 
iectun  lists  are  also  rcgu\ar\y  ^n\«&  uv 
the  LilmirUehfm  CmtnUMoU  at  \>i'^s- 


of   Pro- 


Periodical  pablicationn  in  cionnectrani 
anirenitjes  have  araaUy  been  ahortlived. 
'Ae  best  extcting  organ  of  suparior  ta- 
slruction  is  the  fcmie  inlenuttiotialt  dh 
I'inMnLetiiyn  tuf^rirurt.  published  at  IWii 
since  1S8I.  /,'  Unif-rtitA  isagcxid  Italim 
periodical,  issued  by  a  Society  of  Pro- 
fessors at  Botugiia  since  184^7,  alt 
somewhat  local  in  its  aims. 

Utdveistty    Collegs,    London. 

UsiVKWitTtKS. 

tToiversity  Colleges,  LlTerpool. 
dee,  South  Wales,  &c.     '^«o  PitortxaAt 

COLLEUES. 

Univenity  Extension.— A  univieraitj 
education,  in  it*  fullest  sense,  CMnnot  In> 
obtained  without  residence  at  a  nnivera^ 
seat.  But  expenenoe  has  sliown  tlial 
university  teaeliiug  may,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, be  carried  ou successfully  in  townafu 
removed  from  a  uniTerraty  centre.  TbisbM 
been  accomplished  by  means  of  looftl  Iw- 
tures  and  claases  oonduotod  by  nnivera^ 
men,  and  n  the  result  of  what  is  known  h 
thelTnivFTsity  ExteiUQon  Mnven>rnt  This 
movement  dates  from  1672,  and  ow«  its 
origin  to  an  invitatimt  which  wna  wmt  to 
Professor  Stuort  of  Trinity  College,  Can- 
bridge,  by  an  association  for  tiie  higher 
education  of  women  (with  soirintjea  in  ti* 
verpool,  Iklanchester,  Sheflield,  and  LoediX 
asking  liiin  to  give  a  coano  of  leeturea  ca 
the  art  of  teaehiog.  Profeoaor  Sttuut  do- 
cliiied  to  lecture  on  teaching,  but  engapd 
to  give  a  course  of  lei^turee  on  astraBOmf 
in  all  four  towns,  going  from  one  to  Uw 
other  each  week.  This  experiment  WM 
in  the  highest  de^;ree  successful,  and  soea 
after  its  completion  Profcnor  tjtuart  be^a 
a  new  course  at  RochdaU,  On  the  expe- 
rience gained  at  tbaso  two  cotnes  tlw 
University  Extenrion  aehemo  as  it  dov 
exists  was  founded  and  organised. 

The  aim  of  tho  movMnent  is  the  for- 
mation of  an  itinerant  teaching  ofganiw 
tion  connecting  the  univeriities  with  the 
nation  at  large.  It  is  mainlj  oecnjaMl 
with  carrying  nntrertity  teaching  to  ikt 
doors  of  people  who  cannot  eonui  ap  to 
th''  universities.  At  the  same  time  it 
endeavours  by  its  institution  of  aflUiaMd 
students  to  encourage  and  faeilitale  roi- 
deuce  in  the  uutvemty  as  a  crowanc 
point  in  the  educational  system  of  whke 
it  is  a  part. .  It  has  throughout  beMi  • 
joint  movement  between  the  univeratiM 
and,  t.h«  towns,  the  influence  of  the  oa> 
'  Vi*vct^  t>a  \xa\c«r\».v\  w>  4«Jt  of  the  odwc 
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Tltc  universities  nnilertake  the  educational 
orj^iihtttiuu ;  the  towns  provide  the  fuuda 
And  utteiid  to  the  local  DirkDagenient :  tho 
whole  constituting  ft  network  of  local 
brbDc]ie«,  working  indcpiridciitly  in  asso- 
cintion  with  the  universitieji  ns  n  common 
centre.  The  cost  uf  each  course  of  Inc- 
turve  to  a  locality  vuries  from  50/.  to  7U/. 
Tlio  university  fee  for  tlie  lecturer  and 
eunntnntion  ih  45/.,  to  whiuh  must  be 
■uIUl'U  the  lucal  expenses  of  printing,  ad- 
verticiii^,  hiring  rooms,  ilic.  In  a  period  of 
ten  years  up  to  1887  eight  hundred  courses 
o(  lectures  were  delivered,  with  an  aggre- 
gate attendance  of  eighty  thousand  stu- 
daDts.ofwhoniiibout  thirty -eight  thouHand 
did  home-work  and  over  ten  thousand  pre- 
sented theinsi'.lvcs  for  exiiiuitintioM.  The 
sciwion  exti-uds  from  tin-  end  of  SHpti'iuber 
to  April,  and  contains  two  terms  of  three 
montliB  eiich.  No  limit  is  pW-ed  on  the 
kuhjefts  of  the  lecture- course  a,  bat  in 
pnwtiuo  they  may  be  divided  uito  tliree 
groups — (I)  lil«rature  and  history,  (!J)  sci- 
ence, and  (3)  art.  The  method  pursued  in 
the  movement  is  based  upon  the  recogni- 
tion in  all  that  is  done  of  two  kinds  of 
people  to  be  dealt  with  :  (1)  popular  lec- 
ture audiences,  (2)  in  every  audience  n 
nncleus  of  studfintB.  Those  are  regarded 
OS  students  who  are  willing  to  do  some 
bome-work,  howeviu-  little,  Iwtwern  one 
lecture  and  another.  The  (■ouibinatioii  of 
thr-M!  two  kinds  of  people  is  fountl  to  be 
Lidr  the  advantage  of  botJi,  The  presence 
mC  Students  nuBes  the  educatioitul  character 
'of  the  lectures,  and  the  association  of 
KtudentB  with  a  popular  audience  givea  to 
tlie  teaching  an  imprcssivenoss  that  mere 
daas  teaching  could  never  attain.  For 
■och  audiences  and  students  the  movement 
provides  course*  of  lectures  accompanied 
by  classes,  weekly  exercises,  and  examina- 
tions for  certiKcateH.  Tlie  lectures  are 
given  weekly  in  connected  courses,  and  in 
Ordvr  to  ensure  a  complete  and  thorough 
twndling  of  the  subject  each  course  con- 
•urt«  of  not  less  tluin  twelve  lectured.  In 
no  cuo  can  single  lectures  tie  given,  or 
wrieaof  lectures  on  disconnected  subjects, 
the  movenieiit  having  no  intention  of 
competing  with  regular  institutions  tor 
pofiular  looturing-  The  lecturers  are  for 
tho  moat  part  young  meti  who  are  willing 
to  devote  tiiemselvea  to  teaching  as  well 
ka  to  lecturing,  and  the  intention  is  tliat 
tbe  lectures  should  be  as  intereatiug  as 
oilier  popular  lectures,   with    the  didVr- 


euce  tliat  they  chiefly  nitn  at  the  interest 
of  continuity.  The  substance  of  every 
course  of  lectures  is  laid  don'n  in  a  printed 
syllabus,  which  is  meant  to  avoid  the  ne- 
cewity  of  note-taking  on  the  one  hand 
and  of  forming  a  condensed  text-book  of 
the  course  on  tlie  other.  References  to 
otJier  books,  for  fuller  details,  are  mado 
whenever  necessary.  This  syllabus  con- 
tains, among  other  things,  weekly  exrr- 
oiaes  in  the  aubjectsof  the  lectures  adapted 
to  students  of  all  sorts,  and  intended  to 
be  done  by  them  in  working  at  home  and 
at  their  leisure.  The  working  of  theso 
exercises  ia  entirely  voluntary,  and  stu- 
dents may  even  send  in  ■  their  answera 
anonymously.  Tlie  lecture  usually  last« 
an  hour,  another  hour  being  taken  up  with 
class  work,  in  which  the  lecturer,  in  a  leas 
formal  way,  seeks  to  elucidat«  and  driva 
houie  the  niatter  of  his  subject. 

At  the  close  of  e&ch  course  of  lectures 
and  classes  a  final  written  examination  la 
held  {conduct«d,  not  by  the  lecturer,  but 
by  an  independent  examiner  select«d  by 
the  university)  upon  the  matter  of  th« 
lectures  as  indicated  in  the  syllabus.  This 
oxnmination  is  also  voluntary,  but  is  only 
open  to  those  who  have  done  the  weekly 
class  exercises  to  the  satisfaction  of  tho 
lecturer,  In  connection  with  each  thrco 
months'  course  certificates  are.  granted  by 
tlie  university  to  students  who  satisfy  a. 
double  test,  via.  (1)  the  lecturer's  report 
on  the  weekly  exercises,  and  (2)  the  spe- 
cial examiner's  report  on  tlie  hnol  exami- 
nation. Great  importance  is  attached  to 
this  double  basis  upon  which  the  certifi- 
cates are  awarded,  an  it  entirely  obviates 
many  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  mora 
common  system  of  examination -tests.  The 
certificates  granted  are  of  two  kinds.  Pans 
and  Dufiticlion ;  but  order  of  merit  and 
competition  generally  have  no  place  in  th« 
working  of  the  movement,  The  chief  fea- 
tures of  the  University  Extension  scheme 
are  thus  the  circuit,  the  lecture,  the  class, 
the  syllabus,  the«XHininatioD,  and  thecer- 
tifical*. 

An  extended  plan  of  study  has  been 
laid  down  by  the  Ejmdicate  of  Canibridga 
University,  in  the  form  of  a  combination  of 
single  courses,  for  which  special  university 
privile^esareoffered,  Thisextended course 
will  occupy,  as  a  rule,  three  years,  and  will 
be  accepted  by  the  university  in  place  of 
UiB   first  year  ot  1\«  Tfe^J».t  M.\\Y««,TB,'t'j 
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univDTiiitjr  oitlnnRion  nonrxn  nnd  otibiinc<l  beta  eiTcn  od  condition  that  thn 
ci?rtilii:nti'!i  for  thn  ditTnmit  pnrt*  of  it  Councul  would  (tntt't  l>uildiii):«  for 
will  rtiuuivt!  thi:  tjtlu  nf  'tituditnti  •fliliiitml  loiumfKUtJon  oE  tine  Utiiv«r^ty  i^xi 
to  tli«  uiiivuriiity,'  nnd  Iiuvr  t)m  riglit  at  lecturea,  aiul  to  tli«  MtisCaetion  of 
any  Bubseijueul  time  to  proct-ed  to  ibe  University  of  Oambridge,  Similiirnwihi 
uiiiveraity  &ud  obtAia  its  degrees  after  haTi>fotlowedinIjrerpiool,B)iefIicld,Le«di^ 
twojean'reddeoceinplaoe  of  tliree.    But    and  other  pl&CM. 

the  purpose  of   this  institution  of  afG-  Although   tJi«   17mvpTsity   Est«iuda 

lint«d  student!  goes  further  than  this.  schMon  has  liw^n  cliiolly  idrmtifi'?d  witi 
It  i»  intendnd  to  oncoumgc  continuity'  of  Cambridgp,  the  othwiinivi-rsitics  Iistc  bj 
study,  And  to  give  the  armngentent  of  n  no  tiienns  ston<l  aloof  from  it.  IhiriMia 
properly  orpiniwid  pinn  of  work ;  and  in  Unirpraity  has  nctivply  <;o  ojinratnl  wHk 
fuLdllirig  their  functions  as  national  iniiti-  Cambridge  in  thi^  north  of  En^tand,  wImtv 
totioiis  tho  universities  bnlievo  that  it  in  liui  movement  has  heen  remiirkalily  mo- 
eminently  desirable  that,  in  addition  to  cessfol ;  and  the  tJiuveraity  ot  Oxford  b* 
those  who  can  become  full  niembers  of  siuca  May  \SS5  taken  its  aliaro  ot  Iht 
them  by  residence,  they  should  have  a  work.  Within twoyearaitAweeklyoonnii 
large  body  of  students  all  over  the  country  of  lectures  and  classes  had  been  oondnclid 
attached  to  them  as  associates,  with  every  in  twenty-twotownsand  attended  by  BMm 
encoarngement  given  them  t«  become  full  than  6,000  students,  of  whom  the  greatar 
membera.  The  principle  on  which  this  part  were  working  men.  The  delegUfs 
course  for  ntliUated  students  is  armngei)  of  the  University  hnve  also  cstsblicfald 
is  as  follows:  (I)  The  grfiitcr  piirt  of  it  tnvvc!lin(r  lilirarii-s  containing  the  eWrf 
belongs  to  the  special  department  of  study  text-books  atid  authorities  recomtmndel 
to  which  tiie  student's  inclinations  lead  by  the  lecturers.  These  librRTtes  hate 
him  ;  (3)  aa  in  tlie  full  university  course,  proved  to  be  of  the  ureateet  valwn  to  »t» 
it  is  recognised  that  special  studies  require  dents  in  towns  where  aoceas  to  acitablf 
to  be  supptementei:!  with  a  certain  amount  books  for  study  and  reference  Is  dilticuii- 
of  introduction  to  more  general  studies;  In  Loudon  the  moyement  is  osaoc^iattd 
{3)  ttiis  combination  of  Bjieuial  and  general  witli  the  Uuiversitiee  of  Oxford,  Out- 
constitutes  theschemeof  study,  but  before  bridge,  and  London,  and  is  onmed  as 
admitting  to  the  position  of  an  affiliated  with  much  energy  by  the  Loiidou  SocMlf 
student  it  is  necessary  for  the  university  for  the  Ext<^sion  of  University  Teachia^ 
to  take  some  guarantee  that  the  student  which  was  instituted  for  tlie  purpcae  ia 
has  received  that  minimum  of  eleraent&ry    1876. 

education  wliich  aU  the  universities  agree  The  work  of  the  movement  has  als 

in  requiring  before  they  admit  persona  extended  to  Wale&  where  it  ia  now  carriol 
into  formal  connection  with  them.  Ac-  on  independently  liy  the  three  Universitj 
oordingly,  thecourxuforalliliutetlstudents  Colleges  at  Bangor,  Abtrystwith.  ain 
falls  into  tlin'B  partsT  (1)  tliespecjalseries  Canliff.  Each  of  tlieae  ooUegrn  amnpt 
of  oouTHeB,  (2)  the  general  series  of  courses,  for  Eitension  lectures  in  its  own  diKtricI, 
and  (3)  the  elementary  examination,  which  and,  especially  in  North  and  Siiuth  Wait^ 
embraces  Latin  and  one  other  foreign  tliey  have  been  taken  advaDtAgi?  nf  by  u 
language,  the  first  three  books  of  Euclid,  encouraging  number  of  regohu'  ntudeott 
and  alg<>bra  to  quadratic  equatiotiS.  The  University  Extenedcm  rooranoit 

The  extension  movement  has  reached  has  been  somewhat  slow  in  tiding  rati 
all  cinxses  of  society  without  distinction,  in  Scotland.  This  may  to  imme  cxtrat  I* 
Andiencfs  asmiscellaneousas  those  of  the  account«d  for  by  thn  general  acoeuihtlilj 
congregation  of  a  cJiurch  or  cbnpel  httvc  of  the  Scottish  nnivfrnitios  themKlra^ 
been  repeatedly  secured  — an  important  for  there  is  much  truth  in  the  reawk 
feature  of  the  scheme  being  thiit  it  is  once  miide  by  Ijord  R«ay,  that  the  prill- 
entirely  free  from  rthgious  or  political  ciples  of  tlie  Cliur«h  of  BootlKod  aod  <i 
hiaa.  Id  some  towns  the  lectures  have  John  Knox  luul  made  such  n  tnovaaOt 
been  so  successful  us  to  lead  to  the  founda-  in  Scuttiuid  superfluous.  Notwithsta*!- 
tion ofpermnnent i<<lucutionn.l  institutions,  ing  this,  tlie  scheme  liaa  been  agitaleli 
The  University  Collegw  at  Nottingham  and  experimenta  have  evw*  be*^ 
ia  a  conspicaous  instance  ol  t\wa  —  \!l\e \^ctW\s  the  most  favourabln  of 
originnl   endowment  ol    \0.nWil.  \w.vvtift  «**  Ha  ^i*  «»  A  ^iw'a^vBWHtf 
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Andrews,  which,  aa  c^rly  as  tlie  winter 
of  iy75-7fi,  cunilucted  livo  courBi-s  of  lec- 
tures iR  the  iieigii  I  louring  town  of  Dundee^ 
In  point  of  nttnndance  thcsp  Icetore-s 
ytvre  a  divM*;i\  koo(!c*«,  and  tlios"  who 
uuiiiTw<!iit  tht!  jin-Si-Tibixi  (tiiiiniiintioiis 
aoijuitltKl  th(Tni»!lvc!i  in  the  miiin  with 
ooUHidtiniljli!  vrmlit.  But  the  imlhuxiitsiu 
whifii  m«t  llieiu  at  the  outset  wna  not 
maint'iinetl,  And  iti  tlie  aeuoiul  autl  third 
series  the  attendance  fell  off  by  about  one- 
half.  The  lectures  were  iwi.-ordinj'ly  dis- 
Cnritinued,  «nH  are  now  rendered  uuneccs- 
•»Ty  by  the  suliSRfjUcnt  foundation  of  « 
University  Collpgi-  in  ]>uiiHrfi.  Jn  the 
winti^r  of  IKftfi-S"  a  [imvinionnl  com- 
ujiltcre  wiia  formed  in  Ediiiliur)(h  for  th« 
purjione  of  elaboriitiiiji  and,  if  pomiiiito, 
carryin;-  out  a  miheinn  of  Scottish  univer- 
sity extension.  The  subject  was  ulao 
brought  under  the  neUce  of  the  senates  of 
tbe  four  Universities,  and  several  of  the 
lar^r  towns  were  visited  by  the  promoters 
of  the  Mchemp,  with  a  vipw  to  securing  tlieir 
CO-npcrntinii.  A  circular  was  drawn  up 
and  di.itrihuted,  together  with  syllabuses 
of  namv  of  the  proposed  courses  of  lec- 
turciB,  tliL-  riiMiilt  iM'ing  lii(,'h!y  encouraging. 
At  Perth,  Montrose,  Dunfermline,  and 
IJunifries,  undetics  wnrn  itnmedlntely  ea- 
t«bli&lie<l  tha,t  tliosu  towns  might  avail 
UieniBulveK  of  thct  udvunUigtw  otfered  by 
lii«  aioveinent.  A  course  of  lectures  on 
botany  was  delivered  to  about  seventy 
students  at  Dunfermline  in  iJie  suiumer 
of  1867,  and  was  followed  by  a  tuore 
Ifti^ly  attended  couree  iu  the  uutumn. 
AX  Dumfries  a  course  on  f^eolo;>y  was 
FHUnlly  well  attended  :  while  at  Perth, 
■■BO  more  ambitious,  two  courses  before 
*nd  two  after  Christroas  was  tried  with 
n  »ucc(!SS  that  eicecdrd  nil  anticipation. 
Th(!  oourtes  on  English  literature,  phy- 
«icnl  geogrtijihy,  political  eonnomy,  and 
Greek  lilenituru  wi-re  attended  by  over 
600  stud«ut.-i  in  all.  In  cuch  uu.se  the 
«v«niiig  lector™  had  to  be  repeated  next  | 
day.  Tlie  tuUtrial  classes  following  the  j 
<uret  were  iu  all  cases  sucmissful,  and 
h  work  was  done  in  the  form  of  eier- 
eiaes  and  essays  :  while  the  liiia]  exanii- 
D»tion  conducted  by  external  exaiuiuers 
fthou-od  that  a  high  standard  had  been 
att«ined.      From    Perlh    the   nioveuent 

Srwid  to  nci^dd>onring  towns,  in  which 
e  courso  in  KngliEh  literature  was  re- 
pCMtcd  to  nudienrfls  even  larger,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population,  than  in  Perth 


.  itself.    These  towns,  by  forming  a  joint 
'  loical  committee,  secured  tbo  advantagea 
of  th«  scheme  at  a  very  moderate  expenso. 
Th*  University  of  ( Jlasgow  has  established 
a  Univwaity  Extension  Hoard  ciinsisling 
ol  He  yen  ty- three  ]n^rsonB,  with  an  execu- 
I  live  committee  of  sixteen,  to  take  cliarge 
of  the  western  district  of  Scotland.     This 
is   more  especially  the   outcome   of   the 
Queen  Margai'el  Guild,  in  connection  with 
the  Queen  Margaret  College  for  women  in 
I  Glasgow,  by  which  in  l>iSft  courses  of  in- 
struction were  orgiinised  in  Ayr,  Helena- 
burgh,   Paisley,   iLinillton,   Kilmarnock, 
tujd  Leiizii-.     The  general  council  of  thai 
I  University  of  Glasgow  niadu  a  reprewm- 
I  ta.lion  to  tlie  university  court  in  favour 
I  of  the  movement,  and  the  senators,  with 
I  the  approval  of  the  court,  definitely  or- 
I  ganised  its  extension  scheme.     The  Uui* 
I  versity  of  St.  Andi-ews  formed  a  aimilar 
JJoard  in  March  1888,  consisting  of  eighty 
I  persons,  for  the  promotion  of  the  move- 
ment, more  especially  in  the  couutlM 
Fife,  Forfar,  and  Perth  ;  and  about  thtt^ 
same  time  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
prepared  an  Extension  programme.    Lec- 
tui'ers  licensed   by  any  one  of  tliese  uni* 
veu-ailies  are  eligible  as  lecturers  in  con- 
nection with  any  of   the  otiiers.      Tlie 
provisional  extension  committee  of  ISSfi 
is  now  superseded  by  those  formal  uni- 
versity boards.     See   Th^  Univeriiity  Ex- 
lermion  MoiviiimU.  by  R.  G.  Moulton,  M.A., 
London.  1 886 ;  Th4  Health  ExIiibilioH  Lita- 
ralurty,  vol,  16.  Ijondon.   1884  [papers  by 
Albert  Grey,  M.P..  and  E.  T.  Cook,  with 
discussion) ;  and  the  official  publications  of 
tlie  various  University  Extension  Boards. 
Univereity  Reform. — All  that  can  here 
be  attempted  is  an  account  of  the  reforms 
that  have  been  carried  within  this  genera- 
tion,  and  a  suggestion  of  tliose  reforms 
which  are  called  for  in  the  immi^diate  fu- 
ture,    Tlie  legisUtion  of  185-1  forms  the 
na.tural  starting  point.     The  agitation  for 
this  refoi-m  was  set  on  foot  by  Mr.  Hey- 
wood,  a  UnitarianeducatedatC'ambridge, 
who.  in   I8u0,  moved  'a  humble  address 
for  a  commission  of  inquiry  into  the  state 
of  the  universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
and  Ihiblin,  with  a  view  to  assist  in  the 
adaptation  of  these  important  iustitutions 
to  tile  rmjuirements  of  modem  times,'    A 
royal  commission  was  gr«nt*id    by   Lord 
John  Russell's  Government,  which  reported 
in  IS,V2.     la  BccwcAawcfc -wWix  'Cwvi  Tie\*«S. 
a  Bill  was  VnttoAwwA  m  \i^.^>»«itt,vn. 


•pite  of  violent  opposition  from  the  Church 
ftnd  Tory  party,  and  with  conHKlBmble 
modificatioQS  in  commiU««,  pKRaed  both 
Houses.  The  Universities  Kpform  Act 
of  llif>i  (17  A  IS  Vict,,  cap.  «1)  nnil  the 
CVilkgr  C)rdinn,ni!ps  friitned  iimlnr  its  pro- 
rUioiui  (iffnnUid  wide  and  swuepinp  n-fonns 
both  in  thfi  constitution  of  the  universities 
and  llii'ir  ourriuuluui.  For  the  Hebdo- 
mUidnl  Board,  uonBisliiig  uf  heads  of  houses 
and  the  proctors,  it  Eubstitut«<d  ad  elective 
couDcU  (with  only  four  vx'offino  mcmliera). 
The  old  Congregation,  which  had  ax  little 
real  power  a*  the  Rnmeric  Agora,  was  re- 
placed by  a  deliberntive  assembly  embrac- 
ing all  resilient  members  of  Convocation. 
Fellowaliips  generally  were  thrown  open 
and  Bwarilnit  for  other  Bubjetts  besiites 
clasEiL's  and  m)Lthe[nB.tiiTB,  and  the  nuiriber 
of  suholarshipa  was  largely  i[icreaHi*d. 
Lastly,  religiouM  t*Bta  were  a'lolished,  ex- 
cept for  the  M.A,  and  higher  degrees. 
The  stimulus  given  by  this  Act  to  higher 
education  may  be  roughly  gaiigefl  by  the 
growth  of  numbers.  At  Oxford,  in  the 
thirty-four  years  that  have  el.ipsed  since 
the  passing  of  the  Act,  the  total  of  under- 
^adimtes  in  resick-ncie  has  risen  from  itbout 
1,300  to  over 'J, 500.  A  newoollpge  ln-ar- 
ing  the  honoured  name  of  John  Kehle 
has  been  erected,  and  another  foundation, 
Hertford  Colliige,  has  btiHn  revived.  A 
npw  class,  thnunatUwhedonion-coUegiate 
students,  luu  boen  added  to  the  univor- 
sity. 

But  the  Act  of  T854  had  no  chiiui  to 
be  a  settlement  of  the  university.  It  was 
merely  an  enabling  Act.  Ti)0  colleger 
were  not  remodelled,  nor  were  incomes 
touched.  But  the  Act  settled  once  and 
-for  all  two  fundaraentnl  principle*  :  first, 
the  right  of  Parliament  to  overhaul  the 
accounts  of  the  univRrsities,  and  to  deter- 
mine how  its  corporate  propt-rty  should 
be  disposed  of;  secondly,  the  right  of  aII 
intellectually  ijualifnid  atudents,  whatever 
th^ir  cresd,  to  Ite  admittml  to  the  univer- 
sities, ns  national  inatitu lions.  It  was  not 
till  1877  t)mt  these  priiicipleH  were  pressed 
home. 

The  commisBton  to  inquire  into  acn- 
dmnicul  property  and  revenues  appointed 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1873  resulted  in  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Universities  Bill, 
passed  by  the  C-onservative  Oovemment 
of  1877.  The  principle  of  the  bill  is  to 
make  Inrger  provirion  out  oi  M»\\ea,e  T«ve.  \  i 
niras  tot  Diiivenity  purfoaes^     ^coQxmu-\ 


sion  tor  each  univerrity  with  largo 
tive  powers  was  a  ppoint'^l,  but  thnio 
of  the  colleges  were  in  imme  niMuiuiv 
guarded  by  a  provision  tJtat  noch  ool. 
while  its  ftfFAire  were  being  diaci 
should  be  represttnt^d  on  the  com: 
by  asseasorB  elected  ad  hoe.  Th» 
sions  snt  for  several  yeftrs,  and  tl 
OHedings  resulted  in  the  tr&nafcmu^ 
round  ligurea,  of  some  S.i.OOOt  ft  year  " 
the  c'oUegeB  of  each  univeraity  to  tde  ani 
versity,  the  assessment  heins  d«t<>rminwt 
in  each  case  by  the  wejilth  ui  mch  ™>ll*^ 
as  compared  with  itt  numbers.  A  mpita 
also  was  allowed  b^fcire  ttnitcting  the  fall 
sut>3iily  fixed  by  the  o»niniiasioner».  "Hu 
income  thus  accruinf;  to  the  anivett)^ 
was  assigned  to  various  new  profenor- 
ships.  reiiderships.  and  lectureships,  and* 
certain  amount  of  uniTersity  inoonie  waa^ 
by  the  same  proce.s8,  set  free  for  the  imni- 
tenaiice  of  buildings,  libraries,  atid  mg- 
seum§.  The  commissioners,  moreoror,  is 
conjunction  with  the  college  nstuKn, 
remodelled  the  wholesystem  of  fntlowibips. 
'Idle  fellowships,"  i.e.  prixn  fellowidirpt  to 
which  no conditionsafre^denceArtea«hia| 
are  attached,  were  reilucod  id  numlier  ana 
made  terminable  in  seven  yeant,  and  tlu 
majority  of  fellowship-''  were  attached  to 
university  nrcollegf  ollioett.  Clerical  terts 
on  fellowships  and  hmdaliips  were,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  uboltHhed.  The  value  <A 
college  scholarsliipft  waa  restricted  to  801. 
a  year,  and  nineteen  was  fixed  as  the  Uaut 
of  age. 

To  pass  to  reforms  which  hnve  origi- 
nated within  the  nni vers i ties  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  mention  th"  Oxford  and  Cmo- 
brid^  Local  Examinations,  dating  tnm 
18S8,  by  means  of  which  the  gntveraitiM 
have  to  a  great  extent  luiMimed  the  eootnl 
and  supervision  of  middleclaa*  educataoft; 
the  Joint  Bo.ird  Rxaminstion,  iiwtatirind 
at  the  instance  of  thn  Head-niast«n'Oaii- 
forciitce,  whereby  the  vune  r^n>l^tion  «M 
extended  to  the  public  schools  and  then- 
perior  class  n(  gmmmar  schools ;  the  Uni- 
»-p(rsity  ExtMision  (j.f.)  morement,  Oli- 
ginabed  in  1867  by  a  eonrse  ot  lectsfis 
(hat  ProfMsor  James  Stuart  delivered  ta 
Liverpool  and  other  nortbcm  towns,  haa 
taken  firm  root  in  Ijonrlon  and  in  sevend 
of  the  northern  centre*  of  industry  ;  and 
iHHtly  the  admission  of  women  to  the  «E- 
aminations,  though  not  aa  yet  to 
&«i^t>^i«  of  the  older  universitina. 

W.  '<i'\\k  \<«  coc'vtminM.  W  begin  «ri 
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he  last  point  loentioniNl  in  tl»' fliHdiwwoii 
F  impending  reforms,  StiiHnntu  of  Nt-wn- 
bain  mid  OirUin  tJollngr  wci'i!  lint  iiltowod 
the  c-ourti'sy  of  individun.1  rxiiiiiiiwrs 
I  tukn  thn  pnpnrs  in  anrtiiirt  TrI|)(W  «xn- 
ntttiiinK  ;  then  tliesd  informul  exainiau- 
ioita  were  ni<.'ogtiis«d  lirst  by  CiLiiibridge, 
kud  Kft«rwiLrdH,  with  certain  reatiictioiis. 
ipOitfOTd;  but  the  Cuiubridge  SenaUi  in 
1888  refused  even  to  entertjtin  a  motion 
presnn!^  tlus  permisEioD  to  its  logical 
fonclusion,  and  grunting  to  womnn  who 
bAd  pnwird  thr:  reqiiircKl  exiimyijitions  thu 
univnrnty  dcgmi',  The  main  itrguiimnt 
Kldix'i^cl  by  thi!  opponents  tjf  this  reform 
k  mcnb  iustructivii.  If,  it  wtis  siiid,  we 
tdniit  women  to  honours  degrees  we  UlUEt 
4tiO  &d[uit  thmil  to  |JilBS  degrees.  Bui 
tXKiiiiu'itiuiis  for  a,  pa«a  repreat-nt  suck  a 
IftTTow  ciri^Ie  of  studies  aud  audi  a  low 
ptollectuai  standard  that  to  admit  women 

SthSM  exAminations  would  invite  a  class 
id)9  woniein  undcirgraduates.  and  would 
)eact  iniiirifiiisly  on  tho  curriculum  of  thn 
ligh  Echonls.  Such  an  ndinission  showa 
low  tar  Oxford  nnil  Cambridge  ure  still 
bvm  btang  uure  neiits  of  leB,ming.  An 
dxfonl  professor  hmi  characterised  ro- 
ftonxions  itiid  p-iss  mix le rations  tut  '  exa.- 
Ibinattons  which  it  is  an  indignity  to  re- 
[uim  a  uian  to  undergo  who  has  arrived  nt 
fCiun  of  discreticm.'  Aimording  to  Prof, 
dttyer  Ul»y  represL-nt  '  the  pownr  of  pcr|)e- 
fiwIillgApici^eof  ItLtin  prone,  which  would 
fikVA  maoe  ev«u  a  provincial  sloneculter 
)f  the  fourth  century  sick  to  road,  of 
leproducnng  in  a  mangled  Khape  tlie  iui- 
^os8ihli^  Kngllsh  of  some  thirtt-rute  crib, 
trithout  the  faintest  understanding  of  the 
thought  or  language  of  the  original,  and 
jf  setting  down  Oreeb  forms  which  have 
no  (rxist^mcr  savn  in  the  pages  of  obso- 
i/eiU!  and  unnricintitic  grammars.'  Yet  no 
reformer  lifts  yet  hafl  tliocniimgi<t<i  propose 
t  laisinf;  of  th<!HtAndard,  because  a  severer 
tnrt  would  scant  away  young  men  of  rank 
and  wealth  whose  preacnee  tends  to  Ox- 
turd  and  Cumbridgu  their  [lecniliar  social 
^ana.  Yet  Oxfonl  luid  Canibriilga  have 
Mrvived  the  exlinetiou  of  the  fellow- 
OoumoDfT,  and  we  oaiuiot  duubt  that 
UM>y  will  proceed  on  the  path  of  reform 
by  enforcing  more  striotly  the  Winchester 
notto,  Atit  di»ct  aut  dinonth. 

Another  cognate  reform  Uiat  ha«  often 
bevn  mooted  prosente  a  more  difficult  pro- 
blem. That  scholarships  founded  for  the 
iBainbuiaiioii  of  iod^gBot  sclioJars  ^ould 


IjB  held,  as  they  too  commonly  aii?,  by 
tiiB  sons  of  well-to-do  or  rivrn  wealthy 
men  is  an  obvinus  abuse,  ynl  it  is  not  easy 
lo  auggpKt  a  remedy.  To  modem  notions 
an  onturced  test  of  poverty  would  appear 
invidious  and  in<|uiBiUirial,  and  past  ex- 
perience allows  tliat  such  tests  are  sure  to 
be  evaded.  We  must  ruther  look  to  tlie 
growing  influence  of  public  opinion  which 
will  make  it  seem  as  (lisgr»ceful  for  a  rich 
man  to  accept  a  scholarship  for  his  son  as 
it  is  for  himself  to  accept  a  Civil  Service 
pension.  At  the  same  time,  though  much 
hiiB  been  done,  [larticularly  in  the  case  of 
Keble  College,  to  diminish  the  cost  of  a 
university  educiition,  it  is  clear  that  it  in 
still  artilicially  enlmnued. 

Another  and  a  more  pressing  ((ueation 
rem&ins — tlie  relation  of  the  university 
and  the  colleges.  The  last  commission 
sought  to  strengthen  the  central  authority 
and  to  increase  its  teaching  power.  This 
augmcntjition  of  the  university  was  nnces- 
saril y  made  at  the  expense  of  the  colleges, 
and  the  oollcgea  have,  in  consequence, 
biM-n  straitened  in  their  means,  and  their 
efllciency  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  been  ini  ■ 
paired.  Wliether  tliis  loss  has  as  yet  Ixwn 
comiiensated  by  the  extension  of  the  pro- 
fi-.isnriate  is  doubtful.  On  this  jioint  sonui 
stJitistics  gathered  from  aparlianientary  re. 
turn,  granted  on  the  motion  of  Mr.Thoruld 
Rogers,  18S6,  are  instructive.  At  that 
(iate  there  were  at  O.tford  and  CaiiibridK^ 
617  fellows' ;  of  these  '245  wore  employed 
ui  college  work,and  T9  wore  employed  in 
uiiivereity  work.  The  attendance  at  the 
lectures  of  university  professors  varies 
from  a  maximum  of  122  at  Oxford  (the 
Regius  Professor  of  Divinity's  lecture*) 
and  of  HO  at  Cambridge  (the  Professor  of 
Anatomy's)  to  ■tU  in  either  case.  At 
Oxfonl  the  Camden  Professor  of  An- 
cient History  reports  that  in  ISSri  he  of- 
fereil  a  course  of  lectures,  but  no  students 
sending  in  their  names,  he  has  not  siiifO 
attenipteil  to  lecture.  At  Cambridge  the 
Professor  of  International  Law  had  not 
lectured  since  1880,  when  he  was  deterred 
from  lecturing  by  his  ministerial  duties, 
and  iJ-Uowed  to  appoint  a  substitute.  The 
Professor  of  Latin  offered  classes  in  three 
oansecative  terms,  but  no  classes  ooald  be 
fonnei).  The  defence  advanced  far  thesa 
classless  professors  and  the  plea  which 
some  of  them  put  forward  is  that  they  arn 
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ei^oged  in 

thia  plea  tliere  aeeuis  to  lurk  a,  fallacy. 
The  eiaraplea  of  t'artulay,  of  Huxley  and 
Tyndall,  and  »  crowd  of  Uerman  profirssore, 
show  that  origiiinl  invcMigatioTi  in  rtimu- 
lated  rather  ttinn  impmlnd  hy  hang  pur- 
suodinconjunctiutiwilhi^liK^ationaldutii^, 
providcMi  tliesD  duties  an:  not  too  mieroiis, 
'  EKpiTieiic'i-'  has  shown  that  in  any  uni- 
Vfinuty  wlicre  education  iailuly  eared  fornv 
■earoli  vill  take  care  of  itself.''  Thepreseiit 
isa  state  of  transition;  the  university  itos 
ceased  to  be  an  nggre^nte  of  coUe};es,  but 
it  has  not  yet  luuunind  itn  propor  function, 
to  tupply  thp  liijuiioxt  teaching  in  every 
bmnen  ol  knowiodgo,  and  at  the  snmc 
time  to  co-ordinate  tliu  tutorial  tcaahiiin 
of  the  colleges.  It  hoa  not  yet  perceived 
that  something  more  than  learning  ia  re- 
quired iu  a  professor,  that  he  iiiust  be 
able  to  attract  students  and  to  kindle  en- 
thusiasm. It  would  be  well  if  his  sah^ry 
were  made  in  part  dependent  on  fees,  and 
if  th^  professorship  were  held  only  for  a 
Etat«d  period  and  sulijiict  to  re-election. 

A  larger  quL-ation  romainH  which  we 
can  only  glance  at.  To  many  it  snems 
that  the  older  univerEities  have  nlrcody 
reached  apointatwhich  accession  of  num- 
bers is  no  longer  nh  accession  of  strength, 
and  that  the  best  liope  for  the  future  of 
higher  eduuation  in  England  lies  in  the 
foundation  of  new  inittitutions  in  tlie  cliief 
centrea  of  industry  and  coniueree  on  the 
Jiiies  of  the  Victoria  University.  A  Royal 
>niniission  was  appointod  In  18SS  to 
inaider  the  requirements  of  London.  The 
University  of  London,  n»  hn*  been  often 
pointed  out,  is  a  misnomer.  It  is  nothing 
but  an  Imperial  Board  of  I^xaminations, 
Its  degrees  and  diplomas  have  a  high  com- 
mercial value,  and  justly  so,  but  the  only 
genuine  work  of  a  university,  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge  and  the  training  of  faculty, 
ifl  not  even  attempted.  A  univuraity, 
to  borrow  tbe  words  of  Burke,  is  '  a  part- 
m-nihip  in  all  science,  iii  all  art,  in  every 
virtue,  in  all  perfection.' 

Univcriity  Roboi.— Academical  life, 
and  indeed  educational  life  generally,  has 
in  all  ages  »nd  nmongst  peoples  of  every 
kind  and  variety  of  confejtsion  sustained 
a  close  relation,  whether  in  the  way  of 
parallolism  or  of  n-ciiinical  action,  witli 
tbe  life  of  tJie  clotntttr  and  the  temple. 
The  sc&ool  has  commonly  been  the  ex- 
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pandon  snd  tiifl  psrpetaation 
shrine  ;  thft  college  hna  froqnently 
the  ftppanago  and  thp  survival  of  the  oeo^ 
vent.  Thus  it  happcn.i  that  the  rixn  ibI 
progress  of  public  schools!  and  colk^te^ 
with  the  peculiar  noiiienelatnro  inherited, 
ileveloped,  or  affocled  by  tliem,  aa  weB 
as  tbe  distinguish iiiK  habits  which  Otf 
adopted,  are  to  be  so  largely  t<«c«d  in  Ilia 
history  of  monastcviea  or  other  ec«le«iw- 
tical  foundations.  The  wAo&rr*— foryU- 
low«,  notwithstanding  that  the  expTMnea 
is  met  withjn  Chaucer,  is  »  name  of  earn- 
pamtivcly  later  <l«tn  -were  monk*  nml 
clitrks,  e-ltrrini  ;  thn  abbot  won  the  cuMm, 
rr.etor,  vnrdtn,  or  magi*ter  of  the  dif> 
feront  onlcrs ;  bi<hap<  uw!  sbbats  wen 
gradwil-ea,  and  were  tto  deuomiiuted,  axA 
distinguislied  by  their  dreeaea ;  and  th« 
different  habita  are  but  faabiu  ^  Um  oU 
rel^lis  orders,  SODiewhat  improved  The 
monnst«ry  itaelf  was  called  eotUgintn  ; 
and  its  lan^ptage,  ita  roles,  and  dtsrapliH 
all  passed,  by  an  easy  transition,  into  the 
college  forms  still  existing  in  the  mon_ 
ancient  of  our  universities. 

Mr.  Edmund  Carter,  a  somewhat 
thusiastic  historian  of  the  Univontty 
Cambridge,  forbears  the  endeavour 
Fiacertain  the  original  appointninnt  of  i 
several  sorts  of  dr^  which  hare  fr 
time  to  time  been  apprapriat«d  to 
degree '  conferred  by  the  unix'eni^. 
am  of  opinion,'  he  says,  'IhaXAc.aiUmietd, 
or  graduate  habits  of  (/nivifrsitita,  an 
much  more  ancient  than  those  used  by 
monastic  orders  ;  yet,  at  the  saoM  ttoM, 
it  must  be  allowed  tliat  tlie  present  set 
of  Acad^iiieat  habits  are  much  altered 
from  those  worn  by  the  Gtm^,  Jlomam, 
or  ancient  Jrtut,  or  hy  the  Stn^  in  ftr- 
ma,  or  by  the  I>niids  in  onr  own  natM& 
Nor  was  it  possible  for  tkom  almost  (a 
escape  the  general  altiimtion  which  «iU 
made  by  the  long  dominion  of  the  Jfimb, 
Friari,  and  CanoTt-Rrgulara,  orar  Iks 
minds,  persons,  and  cocntitutions  of  tUi 
land.  Thus  it  is  we  see  txix  uudcrgnkdusWj 
iu  a  gown  of  a  novice  of  the  Fr 
PrtachfTt  ;  the  MttMler*  of  Art*  in 
habit  of  a  Caiwm-  Regvinr  of  St.  Am 
tinfy  a  Doctor t>f Divinity  nearly  appr 
ingtothedreaaofa&NMfwd'nmJ/ciiut 
cap  ia  exactly  borrowMl  from  the 
Canofu ;  and  the  colour  of  all  thoee  i 
that  are  not  block,  and  the  shape  of 
i\ioci^  VmAtfOi^t;  to  the  several  de 
,.\  six«  oc\'j  Mnw\  -laxiMMnaSxtffii  the  < 
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A  lli«  IftTftO  oowl.  which,  to  this  daj 
753),  some  of  iho  .Voiiyistu-s  wear,  more 
ir  ornament  tliAn  for  uki?.  But  in  thix 
_  we  are  very  imppy,  we  nae  these  dis- 

ictions  as  the  moit  {lui'n  agpe  httvo  utit 
a  an  exntopln,  for  thn  well  ontimng  thf 
ady  politic,  nni)  not  sujnimtitiously  to 
enuMO  th<'  p<>n])li!  they  contain  nny 
mtb  in  tliomsiilvi'ii,  or  convey  Jiny  virtue 
r  gnuM.'.  Soint.'  Liuli^fs  of  licuiour  ajid 
nkiDMit  of  lenriiiiig  have  always  been 
lowed  of,  ainuuKst  the  oioat  uouscien- 
Qos:  luidaa  the  present  habits  of  our 
■iduates  serve  oiily  to  convey  an  imme- 

,te  idea  of  their stamJiiig  in  Ihe  i'niivr- 
U*f  upon  sight,  they  are  not  to  be  con- 

lcredevilintheinsclvrs,norasRonviiying 
ijr  of  those  siipi'irstitioDit  which  thi-  Rn- 
'  in  hfts  banialie<l  from  our  Univr.r' 

A  more  pnrUculnr  rofyrenoc — swung 

.at  it  is  convemnnt  nlH)ut  and  religious 

.tcrnlty  o[ily — of  w^adomical  or  univer- 

T<Aye»  to  the  diBtinguiahiii^  hivliits  of 

itia  orders,  is  iiitidu  by  Aiitliony  k 

'ood,  tlie  iiiiii&Iiat  and  liiatoriau  of  Ox* 

ird,  k  scholar  with  whom  the  honour  of 

Alma  Maler  was  ji  ruling  passion. 

in  his  life,  stronj^'est  of  all  in  his 

til.   'The  uextdistinctiun  forscholars, 

id«8  de);reeii,  »re  habits  and  formalities, 

hich  have  been  used  in  this  univei'sity,' 

iy»  Wood,  'from  the  days  of  King  Al 

'  (if  uot  before)  to  thp^o  timrs.     For 

heo  literature  wo*  restorpd  by  ni-rtAiii 

:iedictino  monks  whom   tlint  king  np- 

juted  to  rrJid   in   Oxfortl,  th(i   spholiira 

lid   from  thnt  time,  im  we  mny  sup|iose, 

hko  their  faHhionx,  thiit  is  to  say,  Ot^nn.', 

Ut  Vcjit^cK,  vpI  TIalntu.ido  puUa  chimerii., 

e,    IxKits,  and  (t'lrminita,  or  }iiibiU  of  a. 

lacL  mlour  or  roM-mbUni*.  Ah  for  olhcir 

)rm»liti«<,  wliiuh  tlioy  did  weiir,  as  cap 

hd  hood,  I  uni  IKit  certain  whether  the 

iholitrs   foUowifd   lilt:  fiisliiond    iif   theui 

f  not,   but  as  far  uh   I  oiiri  yet   under- 

Anii  ih^y  did.     Juli.   Woltiuit  in   apeuk- 

tg  of  tlie  order  mid  hubit  of  the  Bene- 

ctui«  monki,  aaith  thus  :  "  lu  vestitu 

n»   usi   fueruiit  eucitUa,    tuaico,  et 

pnlari :  cuculla  est  cappa  supra  tuni- 

infeiiorem   qnnm  Melotea   quidam 

llant ;  a  noniiulli^  Tax  dicitur ;  scapu' 

etiam  a  soapulie,  qu>xl  ncapulns  tegit. 

Which  hood,  coat,  and  scapular  (the 

lieing  a  narrow  piocp  of  cloth  hanging 

nbeforeandtiehiniijwereused  (though 

:C«  macb  enlarged/  by  our  oid  scholars, 


as  I  have  seen  it  oas 

seals,  ie.'     The  wid 

has  for  ages  been  the  characteristic  habit 
of  the  Benedictines,  an  order  to  whose 
mcnihcrs  literature  owob  tlic  gratitude 
due  to  splendour  of  service,  was  anciently 
used  by  the  generality  of  scholars  ;  being 
at  llrst,  according  to  tnisted  authorities, 
no  more  than  an  onlinary  coat,  itiniea, 
and  reacliing  only  e.  littlfl  lower  than  the 
knees.  The  shoulders  were  but  slightty 
gathered,  if  tliey  were  ^jathered  at  all ; 
and  tlie  sleeves,  which  afterwards  gradu- 
ally came  to  bo  much  enlarged,  were  ori- 
ginally not  much  wider  than  an  ordinary 
coat.  The  form  of  the  gown  suggested 
the  fashion  of  the  siirplieo,  or  daiinatica 
— so  e-alled  from  the  circuni stance  that 
it  was  lirst  produced  in  Dulmatia,  where 
it  was  originally  worn  as  a  royal  robe — 
which  WHS  in  the  beginning  very  scanty 
and  slonder,  but  afterwards  wider  tlnui 
the  gowns.  When  degrees  came  to  be 
more  frequent,  as  tliey  did  towards  the 
close  of  the  twelfth  century,  certain  lUodi- 
tloutioiis  of  the  gown  were  introduced  for 
tlie  sake  of  distinction,  not  only  in  i«la- 
tion  to  the  degrees  themselves,  but  also 
to  the  various  faculties  in  which  they  were 
taken  ;  the  wide  sleeves  still  being  worn 
withal  by  bachelors,  and  by  undergraduate 
holders  of  scholarships^* worn  at  first 
black,  then  in  several  colours,  and  at 
length,  when  Dr.  Laud  was  chancellor, 
black  again  by  every  scholar,  unless  tho 
sons  of  nnbleinen,  who  may  wear  any 
colour.  To  conclude,'  Wood  [irciceedii, 
'  thnugli  there  was  a  coiiiinon  distinction 
in  veatitji  made  between  the  masters  or 
doctors  of  theology,  medicine,  hiw,  and 
arts,  yet  in  solemn  iisaembliesnnd  pcraiii- 
huliitions  or  processions  of  tlie  university, 
the  fasliions  of  their  vestitus  were  all  tliL- 
sumo,  only  differenced  by  colour ;  as  for 
example,  tlie  fashion  that  masters  or  doc 
tors  or  professors  of  tlieolugy  used,  was 
a  scarlet  j{own  with  wide  sleeves  (not  of 
a  liyht  red  as  now,  but  red  with  blue  or 
purple  mixt  with  it)  faced  with  cei-t4u.n 
beufit  skins  furred  both  costly  and  pre- 
cious. OverthiLt  was  a  habit  of  the  sam*, 
vix.  half  a  gown  without  sleeves,  close  be- 
fore, and  over  all  a  hood  lined  with  tlie 
same  matter  that  the  gown  is  faced  with. 
The  fashion  of  a  doctor  or  profcjt-^or  of 
law  or  medicine  was  tl\ii  (Avftd  '•iKxk  >Cvwi- 
idogi»U,  on\y  diMAtiftuXftVcA  V5  ^^^B  ivL&w^, 
and  lining  ot  anotWr  cAow  -,  \»*^.  "^u*-"^ 


of  nrtists  wai  commonly  black,  bb  their 
hnbits  ahn  were,  but  fao&J  mid  Uiieii  wiUi 
faniiirtiiiiitver.  Aa  forbuchislatiraof  srt«, 
Inw,  iLnd  i>liyaic,  tlieir  nowna,  which  were 
Df  vurtoUH  (.'oloura,  aa  ruasets  violet,  tawny, 
bliii'.  *f.,  wer*  also  wide-alpeved,  but  not 
fiiced,  and  their  hootle  (for  they  had  no 
liabila)  of  the  game  colour  with  their 
gowns,  but  not  lined,  only  ixl^ed  with 
lamb  or  cony  nkin.  Thc!  gown  LliAt  n 
doctor  of  divinity  now  wisirs,  ris  also  that 
by  a  master  of  arU,  or  Nuch  tliat  ant  in 
holy  orderB,  hath  no  (vip«,  only  long 
sleeves  with  u  ctohb  sUt  to  put  the  urniii 
througli.  Whicili  gowu  is  not  ancient, 
and  never  known  to  be  worn  by  any  be- 
fore the  time  of  John  Calviij,  who,  as  'tis 
Buiil,  WHS  the  first  that  wore  it',  but  had 
the  sUl  longways,  and  facing  lined  with 
fur.' 

With  rrferenoo  to  the  cap,  pileum,  or 
cappa,  Wood  roniarkn  that  the  wise  men 
of  the  ancifnt  world  and  the  [iri(«ta  were 
wont  conirtnnt.ly  to  ujipciir  with  the  lieiid 
covered,  veliito  fiipiUr,  i.p.  jiileulo  ;  and 
that  this  custom  wus  demanded  of  them 
severnlly  by  eonsidenitions  of  dignity  and 
religion.  '  The  fashion  being  taken  up  by 
the  philoBO[>her»  at  Alheiis  did  give  occa- 
sion to  the  P»irisin.iis  and  afterwariis  to 
Oxonians tfi  use  them,  ihey  l» in g  imitators 
of  their  cutitoni!i.  Of  what  form  we  at 
the  first  used  them,  whether  close,  stepled, 
plaited,  Bquare  or  round,  I  know  not^  "Tis 
probable  we  did  in  process  of  time  imi- 
tate the  Benedictines,  as  in  other  matters 
wo  did  ;  but  tlien  again,  whether  they  in 
most  ancient  time  did  use  the  same 
faahioned  cfl,p  as  now,  it  may  be  a  que-s- 
tion,  because  by  the  ftct«  nf  several  coun- 
cils and  chapters  among  tliem, alterations 
have  been  made.  Thp  s(|iiare  fonn,  with 
the  upper  part  something  steplet],  is  an- 
cient, as  hath  been  provcil  by  pictures  in 
ancient  glass  windows  ;  but  when  tlie 
laws  and  urhool  divirdty  cntertid  the  uni- 
versity, thf  doctors  of  those  fauullies  and 
of  mcdicinr  wore  round  caps;  the  first  and 
th?  last  wear  them  still  ;  but  some  years 
before  the  Reformation  of  tlie  Church  of 
England,  the  theologistawore  square,  with- 
out any  stifning  in  them  (which  caused 
each  corner  to  flag),  such  as  judges  and  jus- 
tices itinerant  now  use  '  (Wood's  //wtory 
and  Antiqitititi  of  Oxford).  Jt  is  prob- 
aWe  that  the  use  of  round  capa  was  con- 
iS/iod  to  doctor*  «r  niast«T«  *u\  iiViuVt'j. 
•  ho  ia  tli«  reign  of  Hwiry  HL.toiA  ^n 


teoednntly,  wore  them  when  they  \ 
eilhi-r  ad  elirrum  or  to  the  people, 
as  divinen,'  to  revert  to  the  t/i«Mviina  i 
of  Woml,  '  preached  in  otps  (aa  theyi 
in  square  afterwards,  used  by  the  i 
lick  party  in  England,  till  Queen 
died,  and  religion  altered)  no  tbe  Miilileni ' 
if  scholars,  sal's  inthcin,  whieh  conlioiifj 
so    till    the    late    unhappy    tirar« ;    bM 
when   K.  Ch.  II.  was  rrstornd,  then  Um 
auditors  sate  bare,  Ir-st  if  covemd,  slimUl 
encourage  the  Uiciil  {Hirty  to  put  on  Uieir^ 
hats,  OS  they  did  nil  Uie  time  of  nibellteK  f 
Some  Ijcforc  tlie  Rttfonnation  woukt  I 
bi  cappi^  clausis,  but  that  they  could  nolj 
dowithout adia[)en:mtiua.'  luauotoi 
the   fon^going  extract  (pom  Anthoaj 
Wood,  it  is  stated  that '  divines  ] 
in  square  ce,ps  iu  the  rei^  of  < 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  burning  of  lUdl 
lAtimer,  and  Oranmer,    recited  by 
Foi.     Dr.  Smith  pneAchwi  at  the 
ing  of  Ridley  and  Latimer  ;    Dr.  Um 
CoieatOranraer'srecantfttion.'  AndWiJ- 1 
cott  remarks  that  'until  the  1t<stor>U«^J 
the  preikcher  and  academic^  < 
wore  their  cap^  in  sermon  time  aH 
universities.' 

Du  C'liiige  thinks  th»t  tine  sqaue^ 
of  the  university  was  foniiertv  that  I 
of  the  amice — or  furrcil  h<Kid,  havingi 
ends  wliicJi  hung  down  the  front  ol 
dress,  sometliing  like  a  stole,  mnd  i 
was  worn  by  tbe  clergy  for  warmth  ' 
officiating  in  thecburcli  during  inch 
weatlier — which  covered  Uie  head, 
afterwards  became  separated  from  it,  I 
is  from  the  amice.    Mr.  Fairtioh,  flav 
ing  his  remarks  with  aaoap<,'On  of  railli 
says  thn  t  '  the  square  csps,  still  won  | 
our  universities,  originated  about  tbe  I 
of  the  lleformation,  and  were 
worn  hy  grave  and  studioas  men.' 
undergone  some    modification    tram 
original  form;  and,  '  in  iu  descent  tol 
own  Hays,  the  warm  overlapping  ndni 
diHcardoil, andnplain,  close  SRull-cspl 
thi!  pincn — the  brond  |)oint«d  top 
imitates)   by  n  bard,  Ngusro,  flat   pi« 
jMUtnboanl  and  doth,  ilmtitutv  of  i 
ing  and  utility  :  preserving  titti  html 
anticmity,  drprivwl  of  its  spirit.' 

Witli  regard  to  the  hood,  of 
tlierc  have  l>een  several  kintU,  it  in 
obaervvd  that  the  nioHt  ancii^nt  vi 
was  that  which  was  eewn  or  tied  i 
\\V^  V^WtX  tKe«unt  or  gown,  and  I 
■    ovPV  \\w  \»aA  \at  Ti  wmOTa>ii^  tUce  a  i 
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oh  a  liomi,'  n?  Anthony  ^  Wood  says, 

hie!)  wiu  for  the  uo»l  part  UDod  as  nn 

lAinCint  for  tlio  \ioiul,  was  lAtin'd  capa, 

111  somptinicR  cjippji,  opithritnd    Rnvpnil 

(W  with  cutc^nric.i,  whidi  prnhn lily  did 

long  to   Hop  lixtflrs  or    bat'.huUnni.     I 

)cl  it  also  tn  xij^nify  n   IioikI   for  thr 

ouldnrx,   nx  in    ini«  of  lli«   Cnivtirsity 

eKisti^m,  wfliHn-iii  'tis  ordori'd  that  no 

Jeiit  ill  arW  i>r  dpcrw-.i  or  divinity  i*iid 

I  lefluttit  "  ill  frt[r«  ni-aiii«itii,  aiid   in 

Uio,  rel  ill  ospa  clausa."    But  the  priii- 

m1  Tftrietj  of  hood  reijuiring  mention 

this  oonnectioD  *  is  such.'  according  to 

DOd,  *  tbat  is  worn  for  nn  ornnmont  of 

ahouldcrs,  lined  formerly  witli  cei'tain 

its'  skins,  but   now  and    for   several 

•n  nnoe  with  tiitri>tn,  and  hath  itn  ori- 

from  tliofornt.  Thp Latin  word  lieing 

ullURi,   or   i^nputiiim,  is  explmnttd   by 

to  ho  "  ojt  tiinicie  vel  alterius  viwtia, 

CAput  mittitur;"  whi-ncu  in  the  book 

Hah  litiKaid,  "cnpucio  tuniciusucciusit 

i^"    At  firrf.  tilt!  hood  wiis  but  little  and 

Pj  luiunty,  and  wns  used  aoiiid limes  as 

Oovisring  for  the  lioad  ;  but  when  caps 

iet<i  begenerally  iiBed.thoutJicae  hoods 

only  an  ornam^ntfor  the  shoulders 

back,  and  being  by  deftt**^  enlarged, 

lined  Willi  xkiiis.     A  (rertuiii  author 

Thoiuaa  Gusi;oij:ne,  of  whose  T!i-fo- 

Dictiojuiry,     the    luanuseript     of 

:h  is  in  the  library  of  Lincoln  Gol' 

Oxford,   only    "  selected  passages " 

e  b^en    publishe<:l)   telh    u».  that   in 

lent    time   the  justices  (itinnrant,    1 

he  means)  of  En^tlstrd  used  hoods 

with   larab'Skins  and  not  with   er- 

le  or    minever,  for  then  only  bishops, 

ir*.  and  masters  in   the  imiversitipa 

minevrr  and   pure  white  and   pure 

ly  ;  whiph  lining,  being  afterward  ustsd 

Others    of    lower    degrees,    a    statute 

ich   is  wtcient,    was  inaile,   thnt  none 

iJH  wiiir  Kuoh  skins  or  fine  linen  or 

K  in  their  hoods,  hut  tliosi!  thiit  wL«re 

Bobh-  and  royal  blood,  or  a  muster  or 

Hitint  in  any  faculty,  or  niirr  that  hti/1 

beat  in  partiainnnt,  or  onn  that  uould 

bnd  nixty  marks  de  claro  from  a  hene- 

a,  or  patrimony,  under  the  piiu  of  30m. 

iiCK  4fUUti('K.' 

Anotlier  '  foniiality  '  appertaining  to 
9  TTiu'versityof  Oxford  in  ancient  times, 
>1  »liU  lingering  in  a  modified  foi-m  in 
B  tiiae  of  Anthony  k  Wood,  was  thnt 
'boota,  also  •  had  from  llie  Benedictine 
loin ;  inosiDScA  that  I  Slid  it  recortimi, 


that  there  was  anciently  no  master  or 
doctor  of  arts  proceeded  but  in  bootc.!, 
as  a,  token  of  respect  to  be  had  to  the 
men  of  tliat  order,  who  were  the  founders 
and  restori'rs  of  literature  Iwfore  the  time 
of  K.  Alfred.  The  ancient  form  and 
fushion  of  them  was  but  small  and  camo 
up  tn  the  middle  of  the  leg,  with  little  or 
no  tops  to  them,  even  almost  like  to  high 
shoes.  .  ,  .  However  the  fashion  wsa, 
boot*,  styled  in  some  of  our  re^sters 
botys,  were  used  by  maHtars  of  arta  at 
their  inception  ;  which  continuing  till  the 
degrees  of  Doctor  of  Diviuity  and  Decrees 
came  in  fashion  were  then  used  by  them; 
and  iusteati  of  boot«is  the  mastei-s  were 
afterwards  contented  to  wear  pantablea, 
which  some  have  callRil  sandals,  othera 
sHp[»ers,  some  again  slupps  anil  pynsons, 
Ijitin'd  in  our  old  books  aamhilia,  liripi- 
piati,  BoluUiria,  Ac.,  which  I  say  the} 
wore  at  their  inception,  that  is  in  th. 
time  we  call  llie  Aot  and  several  weeks 
after,  till  such  time  they  were  dispensed 
witli  to  leave  them  off.  The  masters  wear 
these  by  the  name  of  slopps  to  this  day, 
during  the  time  onlyoftheAct.fortlienext 
day  nfter  it  is  euded,  at  which  lime  they 
are  made  regents,  they  are  cut  olF  from 
their  shoes.'  The  academical  'formality' 
of  1>ool«  is  so  nearly  obsolete,  tlmit  even 
its  Bymbolism  is  generally  forgotten,  Mr. 
Walcott  is  one  of  those  who  would  rescue 
it  from  obiii-ion.  'Tlic  l>oot,'  he  saya, 
'was  buttoned  up  the  side  of  the  leg  like 
a  gaiter  ;  hence,  probably,  the  modern  use 
of  the  latter  by  the  bishojiB,  who  have 
alwa.ys  a  doctor'a  degree.  The  doctor 
of  divinity  stood  booted  and  spurred  at 
his  iw:t,  as  if  shod  with  the  preparation  of 
thtt  Gospel,  and  ready  always  to  preach 
God's  Word.' 

It  may  be  pertinent  in  this  place  to 
describe  the  robea  of  the  personne/  of  the 
University  of  Oxford  ;  whicli,  without 
any  affectation  of  settling  Uieir  several 
claims  to  precedence  in  the  order  of  time, 
may  be  bracketed  with  Cambridge  as  tho 
premier  universities  of  the  world-wide 
empire  of  Great  Ifritsin.  For  these  two 
venerable  institutions  present  all  the  ap- 
paratus of  the  most  fully -equipped  uni- 
versities ;  and  they  recognise,  to  an  ex- 
tent' beyond  all  others,  the  diatinctjuus  of 
rank  which  find  expression  in  the  costumes 
of  their  students,  prwwTsvn^  B.\wi,\»«<«A 
others,  the  diffecftncea  Vielww-w  xo\i«»  »V 
Htato  and  ccramony,  iwiA  o^  otivnw;^  *K*i- 
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d«mt>»l  life.  Farther,  ihi>y  include  in 
Uieir  eoonomj  erery  variety  of  fuiictioo 
aad  gnduAtion,  except  only  for  elm 
omianon  of  sodm  minor  or  incitlcntaJ 
office,  or  of  somn  mcoptiooal  or  ifuani- 
locaJ  degrci5.  With  rc'K"'^!  th^n,  to  thr 
robes  of  thfi  offit:«n(  of  th<i  Univrrsity 
of  Oxford,  it  in  to  Ire  obsrrvwd  thul 
the  dntss  of  tlie  chunei-llor  in  o(  WiK'k 
diirausk  HiUt,  ridity  urnauieiitod  witli  f,-old 
embroidery,  a  rich  lace  butid.  atid  tujiiare 
velvH  cap,  witli  »  tar^  gold  tasael.  The 
proctors  wear  gowns  of  prince's  Bttiff.  the 
sleeves  and  facings  of  black,  velvet  ;  to 
the  left  thouldcr  is  affixed  a  email  tippet. 
To  this  isadded.nsndreAs,  a  lar^  rrminc 
hood,  which  varim  an  black  silk  liiiful 
with  btfti^k  Bilk  at  (llnm bridge,  and,  at 
Dublin,  as  black  silk  linnl  with  mtiuni^. 
The  pro-prrictor  wears  a  master  <if  arts' 
gnwD,  tuccd  with  velvet,  with  a  tjppfit 
attached  to  thi-  left  sliouldor.  The  col- 
lectors wear  the  same  drwia  as  the  proc- 
toi-s,  with  the  exceptiou  of  the  hood  and 
tippet.  The  esquire  tiedela  wear  silk 
(;owuH,  MDiilar  lo  those  of  bachelors  of 
law,  and  roami  velvet  caps.  The  yeo- 
man bedels  have  black  stafT  gowns,  and 
round  silk  caps,  The  drcM  of  the 
verger  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of 
the  yeoman  bedel.  Itands  at  the  neck 
are  considered  as  necessary  appendage* 
to  the  academic  dress  of  the  vice-chan- 
cellor and  proctors,  particularly  on  public 
occasions. 

Thf  doctor  of  divinity,  the  most  au- 
gimt  of  the  graduates  of  any  university 
conferring  that  distinction,  has  threo 
dresses  :  thn  first  coiisiats  of  a  gown  of 
scarlotcliith,  with  black  velvet  sleeves  and 
fiicinga,  a  cassock,  siiah,  and  sfsirf.  Tliis 
drcK  is  worn  on  all  public  occasions  in 
tliH  theatre,  in  public  proceaaioiis,  and  on 
certain  Sundays  and  liolydays  specified  in 
the  Univeriiity  Calendar.  The  second  is 
a  habit  of  scarlet  cloth,  and  a  hood  of  the 
same  coliiur  lined  with  black,  and  a  black 
Bilk  scurf;  the  niasterofarts' gown  is  worn 
under  this  dress,  the  sleeves  appearirit; 
through  the  armholee  of  the  habit.  Tliis 
is  the  dreu  of  business  :  and  it  is  ueed 
to  Convocation,  con^ivgation.and  at  morn- 
ing sermons  on  Sundays  during  term  (ex- 
cept on  Quinquazcxima  Sunday  and  the 
Sundays  in  l^jnt)  and  at  nftcmooTi  sor- 
rnons  during  Lfint.  TVie  tVnA,  'which  k 
the  usual  dreas  in  ■whicl;!  a  AdcWjt  o^  A\- 


with  cssaock,  Misfa,  *i>i  mrf .  TIm 
chancellor  and  heads  of  cioUej;;ea  mat  I 
hav«  no  distinjpBishilig  dress,  but 
on  all  occasioDg  as  doctors  in  the  I 
W  which  ih«y  belong.  1'he  dnsan  ' 
by  graduates  in  law  and  physic  are  i 
the  mni«.  'rh«  iloctor  haa  three : 
tint  i.iagawnof  xcarlctctoth,  witht 
and  fucingx  ofj>tnk  ulk,  atid  it  round  hM 
velvet  cap.  This  is  the  dress  of 
The  moond  coniiixbiof  a  Itabitand  boodi 
scarlet  olotli,  t}ie  habit  bused  and  the  I 
Une<l  witli  pink  ulk.  Tba  habit, 
is  perfectly  analogous  lo  the  scoond  i 
of  the  doctor  in  divinity,  baa  lately ; 
into  disuse ;  it  is,  however,  retauiM  i 
the  professors,  and  is  alwaya  uted  IB  ] 
sonting  todegrees.  The  lliird  or  i 
drp^  of  a  doctor  in  law  or  physic  I 
r<>semblnB  that  of  the  bachelor  in 
faculties;  it  is  a  black  nlk  gown 
ornaineiilod  with  black  lace  ;  the  hnsll 
a  bachelor  of  laws  (worn  a«  a  drv«)  III 
blue  silk,  trimmed  with  whit<>  fur.  V  * 
dress  woniby  the  doctor  of  tnuinc  oop  ' 
lie  oocatdoDS  is  a  rioh  whitii  damada  ' 
gown,  withBleeveaandfacingaof  erins 
satin,  a  hood  of  Uie  Mune  material,  ol  ' 
round  black  velvet  tapL  Thenitualdn*  " 
of  the  doctor  and  of  Uie  bachelor  of  sal  " 
are  nearly  tlie  tuune  as  those  of  U«  ■ 
physic. 

The  master  of  arts  wears  a  Made  | 
Qsually  made  of  prince's  stuflf  or  ' 
with  long  sleeves  which  axe 
for  the  circular  cut  at  the  boUenu 
arm  comes  through    an  aperture 
sleeve,    which   hMigs  down, 
of   a    master    of    arts   is    of 
lined   with   crimson.     The    gown 
bachelor  of  arts  it  also  usually 
prince's  stuff  or  crape.     It  has 
sWve,  looped  up  at  tho  elbow, , 
minatinj;  in  a  point  ;   the  dress 
black,  trimmed  with  wbitji  fur. 
meri  atid  gentlemen- coin monrr*  who| 
the  degrees  o(  bachelor  and  mimtftli 
weai-  their  ijowni  of  silk.     Of  i 
j^ruduates  the  tinit  calling  for  ' 
tlie  nobleman,  who  has  two  dr 
first,    which  is   worn  in  the 
procesuoDS,  and  on  all  public 
is  a  gown  of  purple  damask  stlk.  i 
ornamented  with  ^old  Ut«!.     TIwi 
is  a  black  silk  gown,  with  (uH  i 
it  has  a  tippet  attached  (o  tbe  i 
'4i\^^v'Wft\v  Usfise  dresses  is  worn  ■ 


vinity  appears,  is  a  mw*CT  <A  aTVs'  ip>«T\,  «v  *^  ^'^'«-  "A-*^,  V-sJ^  »  ^ 
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1i«  !^]i  tlera&n-  oommoDer— oorrespoiidi  iig 
ery  nearly  with  the  fellow -oommoiier, 
rgrwter  peDsIoner,  of  Cambridge — ubwI 
^Iwve  two  );own8,  both  of  blftck  ailk  : 
» lii>t,  consitiei'dd  as  a  dreas  gown,  al- 
ngh  worn  on  all  occasions,  at  pleasure, 
N'lng  richly  omnini'ntotl  with  tassels. 
msfiond,  or  niidrt'ss  gown,  the  only 
loue  At  prr»nnt  in  uh<,  in  nmumontcd  with 
iplaitJi  ut  thr.  tlcnvc^.  The  dri'im  of  coni' 
liDoiicrs  in  II  gi>WTi  of  black  princn'*  Ktiilf, 
(witliuut  mIpisvim  ;  irmii  tvicli  sliimtdpr  iu 
ppeiideil  a  brwul  strip,  which  rwichfii  to 
I  buttutu  of  iho  dreiui,  juid  lowimls  the 
La  gathered  into  plaits.  The  cup  in 
of  black  cloth,  with  i^ilk  tuuHel. 
smoners  eorrespotid  with  the  peii- 
DOTB  of  Cambridge  and  Dublin.  The 
ient  of  civil  law,  or  civilian,  wears — 
.  an  it  might  bo  iiiori?  com?cl  ly  said,  used 
I  wear,  for  tho  sUtoa  of  S.C.L.  is  now  ob- 
Uto—  a  plain  black  silk  gown,  a  hood  of 
kilk,  and  Kquare  cloth  cap,  with  silk 
ul.  StudontK  will)  are  unattiicheil  to 
college  or  hall  wear  thedri'-si*  of  com- 
ners. 

The  uiidergnMiualea  of  the   Scottish 

ivetsi ties— except  those  of  Edinburgh, 

iriut,  Ul  apite  of  a  ooniewhat  spasmodic 

ad  desultory  agitation  of  the  (|U«stion, 

'  milt  uuruLtN] — wear  a  red  cloth  gown 

lifTcrenced  by  the  furui  of  tlie  aleevea,  or 

e  absence  of  sleeves,  and  the  occurrence 

the  absence  of  crimson  velvet  as  an 

Tlw  severe  and  simple  basis  upon 
rbiob  is  reared  the  elaborate  fabric  of 
li-inic  Apparel,  in  all  its  wideness  of 
and  it«  manifold  variety,  is  the 
gown  of  Kilk  or  stuff;  an  auite-ro 
ndsiMnlwv  robe  which,  whikt  it  forms  the 
3rinci]ia)  [Mrt  of  thr  ordinary  driut*  of 
rank  of  Uie  hierarchy  of  the  >eviTf«l 
Jl!e»  about  which  the  tiiont  aiiciiicit 
the  most  coupn-heimve  of  our  uiii- 
nties  sr»  niatemally  coitoeni«d,  refi.*r« 
ck  the  <u-ij;iual  hahitx  of  theee  to  the 
uceatr*]  h^ts  of  ibe  raooaatic  orders, 
iiid  eap»x;ial)y  of  the  learned  frat«nuly 
rho  fullowed  the  rule  of  .St.  Benedi«C. 
*  In  the  dfleenth  century,'  to  adopt  a 
r  setttenoes  of  pertinent  epitome  bom 
^article' Costume'  iolhf  £ue^li^>adut 
Uanmtv,  '  when  distinctions  app««r 
to  have  bean  introduce  into  tho 
limes  of  mtMen  and  bac)H-lon  of 
s,  tho  gowns  of  thr  latti-rwere  aborter 
th<x«  of  mast^n^  utd  had  faU  sJccres 


rouchinjt  to  thv  wiJtla  kiul  poiiitod  nt  the 
I  back.     Thi^  (iipfs  and  bomls  of  iKLchelora 

also  wi?r«  borilorc<l  «  Uh  whit*'  (ur  or  wool. 
I  By  various  |MMmliiirities  of  foi'Ui.  colour, 
and  lining,  tlic  gowns,  cafies,  and  hoods  ^ 
of  graduates  of  all  the  higher  ranks  cur* 
tainly  weredislin^-iiiahed;  but  in  the  com- 
paratively' rare  examples  of  monumental 
efligics  represented  in  acadeiidc  hnbil, 
which  almost  without  exception  arc  de- 
stitute of  colour,  these  di>tinctions  are  not 
■hnwn  in  any  regular  or  mai-kcd  and  de- 
cided mutiniT.  Throughout  iho  last  '200 
yi-uri>,  if  not  for  a  still  lungt<r  period,  the 
ttottiluniic  habits  of  the  Uiuver»ity  of  Ox- 
foi-d  have  reUiin<vd  thtdr  forius  unaltered. 
Tliey  may  genei'ally  be  cliiBnilied  in  two 
groups— ecclesiasticaland  civil.  The  gowns 
of  the  former,  worn  by  all  graduates  in 
both  divinity  and  arts,  and  also  by  all 
mombers  on  the  foundation  of  any  col- 
lege, have  loose  sleeves,  are  destitute  o£ 
coUnrs,  and  gatherod  in  in  small  plait*  at 
thr;  back,  and  tiear  a  general  rcwmblancie 
to  what  is  known  of  the  more  anciftnt 
habits,  the  slei-vcs  of  iJio  mn-iter»'  gowns 
slill  having  slits  (now  cut  luiri/otitally, 
inatwvd  of  vcrtirttlly)  for  the  pttunagi*  of 
the  arms.  On  the  otlicx  hnnci,  thi!  gow  ris 
of  graduates  in  taw  and  th»  other  facul- 
ties, and  of  undergraduates  who  are  iiut 
on  the  foundation  of  any  ooUeg<e,  bendes 
being  of  less  ample  proportions,  liave  fall* 
injf  collars  and  closer  sleevea,  wluch  lat- 
ter in  the  undergraduates'  gowns  Iuit» 
dwindled  into  mere  sti'ips  ;  and  they  evi- 
dently derive  tlioir  origin  from  parts  of 
the  ordinary  drees  of  civilians  in  the  six- 
tennth  and  seventeenth  eentnriisi.  llio 
gowns  of  graduates  of  the  l.'niversity  (rf 
Cambridge  for  the  most  part  are  the  name 
as  thote  worn  in  the  sister  university ; 
but  at  Cambridge  the  undergraduates,  not 
being  on  tho  foundation,  of  almost  every 
collt^  have  s  gown  afipropriated  to  tlwir 
own  colkue.' 

The  buck  gown,  to  make  a  deliuite 
Btatemeat  tof  which  the  way  has  bM>n 
already  prepared,  is,  academically  spealc- 
iiig,  *a  universal  standard  of  reference, 
a  standard  by  whidt  to  Judge  idratititts, 
departures,  approximations,  diveix*nv<Hk 
For  the  gown  i*  the  article  of  drees,  par 
Kteelkner,  in  which  tJin  tondency  is  enhl- 
bitx^  041  tlM^  part  of  tJut  rehUively  junior 
uuiversitiM  of  the  Britisli  Knipim  all  IJm 
work!  over,  and  mven  (A  ^Jtviian  xu  tie^x 
infancy,  to  i«Wv  iM\\\wrt., «  wi,'*\»!w»  **\* 


robea  \iy  the  r(wi»  soToriR  in  vnguc  in  tlio 
more  venerable  institutions  of  Oxford  and 
Cambrid;^.  With  l!iis  t«ndeiicv,  and 
independently  of  this  tiMud-uL'y,  Ui«re  is 
a  coucan'eut  dispositiun,  na  uniutigst  the 
Scottish  universities,  to  affect  the  vestia* 
rian  traditions  of  the  University  of  France, 
or  other  of  the  more  ancient  of  the  Conti- 
nentJil  univeraities,  several  points  of  wbosr 
economy  and  administrotioa  —  notably 
thdr  dirisions  and  their  divisionnl  voting 
by  nntinnK,  as  At  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen 
on  occasions  when  thn  body  of  the  stu- 
dents become  an  i>lectorjit<'  for  nucli  lu.-iidc'- 
niioaJ  and  iion- political  jiurpones  as  the 
chooaiug  of  a  Lord  Rwtor  {fcf  Rectoh)  — 
they  have  for  the  most  part  aasiiuilaled. 

Upon  occasions  of  stat«>  and  ceremony, 
as  has  already  been  indicated  with  re- 
ference to  the  single,  bat  typical.  Univer- 
sity of  Cjrford,  the  ordinary  academic 
robes  of  the  B^nior  grjiduates  are  susoep- 
tibln  of  tmnsformation  in  th«  general 
difHction  of  brilliancy  and  elaboration. 
Tlift  doctorate  in  all  the  fTtuulties  of  Ox- 
ford, Camhridge,  Durham,  Dublin,  and 
the  Royal  University  of  Irehtnd — with 
the  eneeption  of  the  doctorate  of  music, 
to  the  more  efHcicnt  sjilcitdour  of  wliicli, 
Hs  one  of  the  tine  arts,  n  greater  prismatic 
variety  con  tributes — gcaiemlly  affects  scar- 
let as  thft  uniform  colour  of  thn  full-dress 
gown,  which  i*  tacwl  and  lined  witli  the 
colour  of  t!i(^  hood  of  the  respeclive  fucul- 
ties  in  which  the  doctoiat*  is  taken.  Iji 
the  University  of  Loudon  the  ordiDary 
drees  of  the  doctor  of  inu^o  is  '  a  blue 
silk  gown  of  the  some  sliape  as  for  the 
doctor  of  medicine,'  whose  ordinary  gown, 
fts  that  of  the  doctors  in  the  otJier  facub 
ties  of  law,  science,  and  literature,  is  of 
black  silk  or  stuff.  All  tli«  doctors  of  the 
University  of  London— which,  it  is  to  be 
obnerved,  has  no  faculty  of  theology — -are 
entitlRd,  however,  if  inembera  of  Convoca- 
tion, to  wuur  n  gnwn  of  scarlet  cloth, 
faced  with  silk  of  the  colour  of  that  with 
which  thi'ir  hoods  an^  lined— the  Convo- 
cation hooils  being  also  of  scarlet  cloth,  in 
all  the  faculties.  A  proportionate  acces- 
sion of  dignity  and  signiBcnnce  is  also  iin- 
iiortod  into  tlie  n>bes  of  the  holdi-rs  of  the 
ower  defpves  who  are  members  of  Convo- 
cation ;  bachelors  of  arts,  l^iws,  medicine, 
and  acirnce  being  entitled  to  wearawhite 
silk  lining  to  their  hoods,  in  addition  to 
th»  poiour  of  the  Mlgint;  oi  tWw  ^icigcvg^. 
Al  St  Andrews  maBUr*  oi  atwwwit'*  ^vy^  <AWwi3i^w,\\Vwnt  silk." 


Ronn  of  black  oik,  or  inferior  stu 
worn  hy  profeBsora  iu  sovcml  of 
cuKiea  in  the  Univeraity  of  Krano^ 
cincture  or  belt  of  black  silk,  and  a 
black  velvet,  silk,  or  oth<ir  material, 
the  fashion  of  that  still  worn  in  tbc  [Tl 
versity  of  France."  Fordocton»of  diridlj, 
laws,  medicine,  and  science  it  tBatipnUit 
that  '  if  on  occasions  of  high  cnrctnoat  t 
distinctive  dress  is  deemed deKinvb!c,'tiir 
shall  wear  'robes  rcspf(ctiit?)y  of  viotn 
scarlet,  crimson,  and  ainaraiitli  aOk,  ■ 
dnth  with  iitcinga  ;  ciucturoB  and  tKf 
after  the  fiishion  used  by  tlie  profnaonm 
these  fiLculties  in  the  University  of  FraM* 
Tlie  lioods  of  the  ^aduates  is  all  tla 
facatties  to  be  after  tJi«  in)tt«ra  of  thoa 
of  the  University  of  Cnmbrkle^  as 
nearly  resembling  the  form  of  tiie  hood 
the  rector's  robe  of  this  university,'  thri 
is,  of  S^t.  Andrews,  the  bachi'lors of  wliiA 
in  the  several  facultir«,  am  cntltlod  (* 
wear  the  hoods  of  their  faculti)^  with  ll*( 
gown  and  cap  of  master  of  art*.  Hi 
Glasgow,  '  on  ceremonial  w.'casioiii,  1M 
graduates  are  expected  to  appear  in  th« 
gown  and  hood  proper  to  tlteir  clegwaiJ 
"The  ordiiuiry  gowns  Ui  he  worn  by  gnitt 
ates  of  the  ITuivemity  of  Ulas^v  aiC  ^ 
black  silk  or  stuff,  of  sjutilar  sbajm  to  UmM 
appropriate*!  to  the  correHponding  Aefitd 
in  the  British  universities.'  AtAbortMri 
'  the  gowns  are  the  sam«  in  all  the  bxd 
ties,  viz.  black  silk  or  stuff.  The  disdai 
tive  part  of  the  costume  is  in  the  heolt 
Finally, '  full  dress  g^owns  tor  Aocion 
the  University  of  Kdinburgfa  are  ta»6t 
superfine  scarlet  cloth,  loose  sle«ve«,  Vm 
withrich  silk  of  the  colour  oi  the 
of  the  hood  of  the  gradnato's  de; 

After  all  the  numemys  changea, 
ever,  in  the  form,  material, colour,  or  data 
of  ornament,  of  the  gown  na  an 
robe,  it  i-cmninE  that  th<t  hood  is  the 
salientand  distingtiishingof  ollthealtidl 
rccngnisr'd  in  colleguit«  fioofcume, 

iiy  the  tifty-<'ii;htU  Canon,  1601,  <l 
the  Church  of  Englan<l,  it  ia  enacted 
'  such  niinist«nt  aa  are  gradaafaa 
weur  uiion  their  mirpKcea  such  lioodt 
by  the  orders  of  the  uoivRTsitM*, 
agreeable  to  their  de;{re«»,  which 
minister  shall  wear  (being  no 
under  pain  of  suspension.  Xotwit 
ing,  it  sliall  lie  law-fnl  for  soeU  ta'mwi^t 
as  are  not  graduutes  to  wear  upon  tlpr  • 
sur^Vuitta,  instead   of  Itoods,  some  doa 
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bean  ntd,  at  various  tinwB,  both  for 
mod  o^nst  tbe  hoods  or  tippets  oi  ■  the 
thpningioti  collcgn  in  EngLaiid.  On  tiie 
one  hiind  it  liiu  (Men  argued  that  the 
CaiKHi  jUNt  qootrd  pnrinitsonlygnMliiaMs 
to  wear  nay  kind  of  a  hooil  over  their 
aiiq)!)!^.^  and  n»trictx  all  iion- graduates 
ulike  to  a  plaiti  itulf  black  tippi;t.  It  is 
replied,  oil  tJir  uthprlund.  that  thi!  Cunon 
vaa  framed  biTfora  Ihcoloii^tsl  uoUugca 
W«re  coBUmplatMl,  and  thai  it  oimiot 
apply,  therefore,  to  tliese  riH.'OKiiit^  iiislt- 
tat)OD§  for  traiiiiu;;  oaiulidaUja  for  holy 
orders.  Besides,  it  lias  been  said  that  a 
distinguishing  mark,  eveu  a  coloured  Uti- 
ine  to  tli«  *  decent  tippet  of  black,'  is  no 
infringnnont  of  the  Canon.  On  these 
ffroundK  Konie  of  the  theological  collagos 
bavR  for  ypars  adopted  a  coloured  lining 
or  edging  tii  thnir  hoods,  in  morr  than 
OiM!  casi!  with  the  express  permission  of 
tlio  Arohbishi)p  of  Canttirburyat  the  time 
it  waa  tatHHliit^fd.  In  allusion  to  this 
pruotit-e  Lurd  liriiiithor|ie,  with  an  out- 
K]>okeuiieB3  wliicli  i»at  Icnst  fiiUy  llavoumd 
by  hi«  i-haniL'tirristic  jiuhiuBy  f«r  acaJemi- 
cal  and  eL-i-leaiustiL-al  conviiuiiu^rii,  sava 
tJtat  '  fcuudry  thi-ulogii^al  (.'ullegxs  have 
taken  upon  llieuuwlvt'S,  with  aoine  pre- 
t«udtxl  licniici-5  from  arolihishops,  to  au- 
thorise Ihwr  atudpots  tu  wear  hootla  of 
tJieir  own  iuvi<ntiun.  But  they  are  en- 
tirely ille{-al  "  oi'iiauieiilH  "  In  church,  BO 
far  as  tliey  (bffer  from  "  a  black  tippet  not 
of  silk,"  which  alone  is  lawful  for  non- 
graduar«s,  according  toCauonS^'  (article 
JIoo(/.,  in  Hook's  Church  JHctienary,  14th 
edit.  l»87). 

In  accordance,  we  aseame,  with  the 
direction  of  the  Canon,  however,  it  has 
been  authoritJitively  recommendetl — as 
by  the  Upper  ilouw  of  Convocation  of 
the  provinoo  of  Cant^rliiiry,  in  Fehrunry, 
1882— that  alltlm  Theological  (Jollegra 
of  the  Churi^h  of  Kngtand  should  have  a 
nnifonn  hood  fcjr  their  uon-graduat« 
momlHT^,  t»)  Im!  in  auhatjiiicp  the  saiiic  for 
mil,  and  t»  lie,  accionliiig  to  tlie  Canon, 
'blftolc,  but  not  of  silk;'  each  college, 
however,  being  at  liiierty  to  lutil  to  the 
|)oo«l  a  uoloun^l  edging,  bordnr,  or  bind- 
ing, by  which  ita  own  studimtx  might  be 
distinguislim].  Somi-  of  ttut  theological 
illegKt  promptiy  aiiuptRfl  the  plan  pre- 
ribed  io  thi^  ttcHoluticjii  i>f  Convocation  ; 
>i]t  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  ita  univer- 
1  ncceptuDCD  arottL-  from  llie  uiiwilliDC- 
eKs  of  such  institutions  iia  hiul  lorinwiv 


adopted  or  foaeamd  »  ItuioK  for  ) 
hoods,  to  reliui|«itb  thk  distinction  for  i 
narrow  border.     Neverthdees,  at  >  Oo 
ferrace  of  the  Principals  and  Tuton 
Theological  Colleges  beM  at  Oxford  in  tha  j 
month  of  April  following,  tho  l{«aolntioB 
vns  r^cMved  and  ooitfirmed  ;  so  that  it 
may  be  tkken  as  embodying  a  duly  aa> 
thorised  custom,  and,  practically,  th«  law 
oil  tJiis  subject. 

Fituilly,  it  is  to  be  recorded  that  IIm 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  tJiv  faculty, 
one  of  the  few  ralios  of  hia  ancient  power, 
as  official  Legate  of  the  Pope,  of  ooiifer- 
riiis  degrees  in  arts,  divinity,  law,  m«di- 
cine,  and  music,  upon  pentous  of  approved 
and  competent  merit ;  and  the  holders 
of  these  distinctions,  which  are  known , 
■X  tAmheth  Degrees,  wear,  hy  loug-esta-  i 
htished  ciistOTii,  the  same  gowns  and  hoods 
as  if  they  had  received  tfaem  from  ths 
University  of  the  Archbishop  ooafening 
tliem. 

(Du  Cange's  dUiMarium  ad  Seriptorta 
MfdiiB  e(  Iiijimai  LfUinUati»,  17S3  ;  Mr. 
EdmuiiU  Ciirlur'n  llintory  of  the  Uniwr-  i 
airy  of  Cainirriilgf,  1 7.53  ;  Anthony  k . 
Wood's  liiMvrij  and  Antupiitita  of'  (As 
UniveMfff  of  Oxj'vrd,  1792  ;  Mr.  F.  W, 
Faii'hult'B  Contame  in  England,  1846 ; 
Kev.  Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott'a  Sacnd 
Archo^ltjyy,  1868  ;  Mr.  J.  B.  Mullidger's 
Uuivf-r^iiy  o/CambrUse,  1873;  Bev.T.W. 
Wood's 7'(ijreM,  Guwnn,  and  Ilwdt,  lSf3  ; 
Vnlendar*  of  the  Univorsities  of  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  Durham,  London,  and  Vic- 
toria ;  Dublin  and  the  Royal ;  St.  An- 
drews, Oliuigew,  Aberdeen,  and  Edin- 
burgh ;  Windsor  (Nova  Scotia);  Now 
Brunswick,  Toronto,  Tiinity  College 
(Toronto),  Lennoxvillo,  Kingston,  and 
McOill  (Montreal)  ;  Sydney,  Melbourne, 
and  CapeofCoodllopo;  Calcutta,  Mu^lraii, 
anil  Bomliay  ;  and  othem.) 

naiversitySoholarshipa. — In  the  strict 
aeuse  of  the  Itrm  tlifso  arc  scliohirahii* 
{prizes  in  money  paid  for  onu  or  more 
years)  open  to  all  memhers  of  the  univer- 
sities, including  scholars  of  collcigtu  wtio 
have  not  exceeded  a  certain  iiumbrT  of 
teniis.  Thus  the  Hertford  ScliohirJiip  at  j 
Oxfonl,  and  tbe  Bell  University  Sibolar- 
nhipat  Cauibridge,are  'hlueribbous.'  Par- 
ticulars will  be  found  in  the  University 
Calendars,  Special  subjects,  which  cliange 
annually,  are  periodically  announced  in  the 
Oxford  t'nit'erHly  (jaiell*  wtvi  'Jtwi  Cwiii- 
IriiUje    Kcportrr.      l\^iftnaM*<i»^  '*  ^'^'Mv 


bv  tUe  registrars  or  the  proctors.  A 
scholarBhip  aX  a  uaiversity  is  generally 
nnrlerstood  to  mean  nn  r-ntroitcfl  scholar- 
ship  at  oiw  of  tho  (^nllegcfl.  Mitn  ma}'  of 
oourso  obtain  sphoIamJiipR  aft*r  they  hnv« 
matriculnti^d  n»  commoiierE,  but  fow  do. 
School  xcholnriiliips,  or  exliibitioiis,  ilo  not 
entitle  tlie  lioHi-r  to  w«ir  ii  Kcliolar's 
gown,  Eacli  toll^ge  bits  its  own  timi! 
nti<l  Byst«m  for  t/b'utiou  to  auholariJiips ; 
but  it  U  riow  very  usual  for  several  to 
combiae  in  one  exauiirjutioii.  Iii  lliia 
case  the  candidate  has  to  stAte  bis  order 
of  preference.  Tho  dates  and  subjects  do 
not  vary  much.  Tlie  limit  of  age  is  gene- 
rally nineteen  ;  but  some  sfholarships  arc 
qiiit«  open.  There  are  usually  no  rrstric- 
tione  as  to  cri*H  or  colour.  Scliolarahips 
arc  niri'vly  worth  iiioro  than  tiOl.  for  tour 
yi-nrs.  AH  1 00/.  sc'liolnrshipa,  cxci-pt  those 
at  Hertford  College,  and  a  few  special 
ones,  were  fut  ilown  at  Oxford  by  thn  last 
CoiuiuiHstoiu  It  is  usual  to  re-elect  after 
tlie  first  two  years.  At  Cambridge  scholars 
are  oft«ner  elected  with  a  lower  sum  tlian 
SO/..  Vjut  this  is  inci'eased  after  suliseijueiit 
examinations.  There  are  a  few  worth 
1 00/.  for  spven  years  at  CaraViridge.  Moat 
schoUrships  there  are  formatheaiatiesand 
natural  science  ;  but  this  preponderance  is 
not  so  marked  as  that  for  classicsat  Oxford. 
There  arc  about  five  hundred  scholars  in 
residence-  at  one  time  at  Oxford.  About 
one  hundred  and  twenty  are  elected  f»n- 
nually,  and  about  the  odd  twenty  are 
elected  for  proficiency  lu  Sficncc,  mathe- 
maticK,  or  moilcrn  history.  Some  only  of 
the  colleges  give  sfience  scholarships.  A 
few  depend  upon  the  Incal  or  joint-board 
examinations.  A  scholar  is  generally  «■!- 
pcctudtobegiiireddeuceinthe  Michaelmas 
tonn.  Some  men  have  hevn  able  to  lire 
on  their  seholarsliips,  but  this  is  not  usually 
the  case.  Others  have  bet-n  known  to 
live  on  col.  a  year  as  non(»)I1egia(«  stu- 
dents. The  controversy  as  to  what  a  man 
THrty  live  on  is  obviously  &  complex  one. 
In  a  college,  it  is  certainly  nearer  120/. 
than  W/.  Hoys  who  think  of  going  to  the 
universities  should  consult  their  musters 
in  good  time,  Parents  who  wish  their 
eoDsto  take  up  non-cln«sical subjects sliould 
ntisfy  themselves  that  the  school  has  a 
really  good  'modern  side,'  or  much  time 
will  lir  wasted.  In  sHectingaschoo!  they 
shoalil  ascertjiin  whether  the  school  has 
any  scfiohirHhipK  atUM;bei\  (see  ^ia*a«\V* 
£'iwa/ioHai  Yfot- Hook's.  T\ii-  vfn'-taX  v" 


ticnlars  about  scholarships  will 
in  eiie  calendars  of  thi?  rn^weti 
sities,  e.g.  Dublin,  Eilinburgh,  0 
Aherdom,  St.  Andrews,  London,  Vi:- 
toria  Ilniverwty,  4c.  ForOxfiird  orCsB- 
briiltfe  it  is  best  to  ooiixult  The  Stutlti^i 
GtM;  (Cambridge;  C  I!*?!!  i  Co^  l^ie^im. 
2«.  Bit.),  or  The  Stadenl't  Ifaruiiiook  (Oi 
lord:  Ciareiidoii  Press;  Loudon:  Frow. 
Amen  Corner,  E.C.,  2*.  6J.)  They  coo 
taui  outlines  of  all  Uie  aniversi^  ooorvc 
New  editions  appear  at  intervals.  Th* 
Entrance  Scholarship  papers  at  Cambrii^e 
are  annually  published  with  otli«rs  ia 
Painter's  Cainbndt/f  Uniiterfity  Gfntal 
Aliiuinar/c and  /{'yiftur  (houAon:  32  little 
Queen  Sl,  E.C.,  Zn.  6rf.  ncti.  Thn  b»i 
general  account  is  in  Dr.  Potts  Cambridgt 
.Schiilan/iips  and  Examinationt  (I-'k^ 
mans,  li<S3).  TliitexpUins  tlm  ways  oftlx 
diflerent  colleges.  Theire  »ro  no  exnrtij 
similar  books  at  Oxford.  Infonnatibs 
and  B|K'ciiiiei)  papers  are  given  by  tk 
senior  tutors  of  the  dttferent  cc^leKea.  Ik 
conditions  of  examination  are  adrertind 
months  beforehand  in  the  Oxford  Pttitrf- 
niy  (JnartU.  There  is  a  handy  maowl 
on  CtmgKol  Sfltohrrfiipn,  published  I* 
J .  Thornton,  Oxford,  price  3*.  Bd.  A  8ori« 
of  'guides'  to  the  dittorent  sehools  in  (h 
university  ia  also  appearing.  OandidsiM 
on  coming  up  are  usually  anigned  roew 
in  college  by  courtesy ;  but  sonwdraes  tb^ 
have  t-n  find  lodgings,  (.'>>«  ScuOLASSUIH 
and  I!i7R£A8ir.s.) 

ITniverstty  Soholanhips  for  Woma 
are  awarded  partly  on  Iho  rcsulta  of  li* 
higher  examinations,  and  jiortly  by  ra 
mi  nations  at  Qimbridf^  and  (>xford.  -t 
good  general  idea  of  coiiditiona  nitd  pnB 
bilities  is  given  iu  cIiajiteDi  x.  to  itii  </ 
Pascoe's  So/iooU  fir  GirlA,  and  ('rJ/fV 
/or  Women  (Hardwicke  &  Bogop-,  U'i. 
3j<.  6d.).  Those  libely  to  go  to  Cambtid^ 
should  write  to  the  mistress  or  sMivtsrf 
of  Qirton  CoUege,  or  the  lady  prindp*! 
of  Newuham  College.  At  Oxford,  to  tb 
lady  principals  of  Lady  Margifun^t  HsB. 
Somerville  Ilatl.orHt.  Ilii^h'sHalL  Dm 
average  value  of  srhoUn^hipa  at  l*if 
Margaret  Hall  is  ^-'L  yeariy  for  UiW 
years ;  the  I  lall  fees  are  TW.  ynarly,  »i!i 
from  IS/,  for  Ificture fees.  At  St,  Hagli'*' 
from  4A/,,  exclusiw  of  lecture  leva,  t^ 
Sraoi^utiirs.)  Th«m  «ra  also  adMW- 
ships  and  degrees  for  women  at  Londta 
VftwtiTOt^.  Itiurideiwe  in  a  ci>)l«^  baW 
nWfc'3* TitwwT ■]  v'^'VVrf  ones  in  ~ 


rt  College,  43  Hurley  Street,  W.; 

i- College,  8  Yoik  Pliice,  Baker 
Street,  \V.;  North  Luiidon  CoUeKe,  Sau- 
dftll  Road,  Camden  Itoad,  N.W.  There 
aro  other  ladies'  collets,  m  the  Crystal 
Palaco,  Twickeuhftm  (St.  Margaret's  Uoyitl 
J«»\Til  Keiualo  School),  Cheltenham  (Miss 
Brnlp),  KKPter(Mis8  Hall),  HnAtingg{Miga 
Eiitcm),  Jcrufy  (Miss  Bobprts),  Guomsdy 
(MisH  (>ilh[<i't),  nnd  the  new  piilatinl  Itnyiil 
Hollowiiy  Cnlli-geltortliosROVPr  eightfM-n), 
EjjhunijSurTry  (MiKS  Bishop).  Tht-variouii 
high  achoolii,  th(!  Girls' Public  Diiy  Hchools 
(Office;  21  Quet-n  Ann's  Giito,  London, 
S.W.),  Church  Schools  GoTnpa...v  (Office:  2 
Dean's  Ynnl,  WeslmiiiBtt'r,  M.W,),  usaally 
ftfibrd  the  best  prelim innry  training  foi'  uni- 
versity scholi^rships  for  wuttieu.  They  Hub- 
mqitently  utilise  the  iiivjiliiable  proviiieiiil 
collegi?e  (l-v.)  at  Birmingham,  Bristol, 
Leeds,  Liverpool,  Manehestor  (Owens  Col- 
1(^,  Women 'sDi'partment,  223  Brunswick 
Slrert),  Nottingham,  SheHicId,  Abcryst- 
with,  Bangor,  Cardiff,  Dundee,  Ac.  Mndi- 
cnl  scholan:hi]>s  for  women  are  also  avniJ- 
able.  The  8.P.C.K.  (Northumberland 
Avenue,  London,  W.C.)  oli'ers  si'liolarships 
of  75/.  or  less  for  four  years  luidnr  cort*in 
coadilions  of  going  nhroiu],  8(!holnrship3 
«.re  sometimes  provided  iiiiflpr  the  auspices 
of  local  assoeijitions,  aliout  wliich  the  girl- 
»tu<lent  sliould  innkc  inquiry.  Li  most 
caaas  ttie  secretary  of  the  Teachers'  fliiilil 
(14  BuckinKlmm  Slniet,  Stnind,  W.C.) 
would  be  able  to  gire  uddreiwos  of  local 
COiT(«pon(leiita  and  other  iiifomiatioii. 
The  local  secretaries  of  the  Higher  Ex- 
aminntions  anti  the  University  Extension 
(7.  v.)  r.ectures  should  also,  it  necessary,  txi 
nddnwu^d. 

Udier. — This  word  means  literally 
'  11,  doork-eeper,'  or  one  who  introduees 
stnitigers.  Even  ns  lato  as  the  middle  of 
t.h«  KRVentepiith  eontury  it  was  not  an 
onoomnion  thing  for  a  head -111  aster  of  a 
Jtehool,  rsjHK'ially  in  n  country  district,  to 
have  uo  lujiiiitiuit.  Whpn  hs  was  allowed 
or  could  afl'cird  oni',  this  asBistant  Icaelicr 
was  call«l  an  u»hrr.  Lat^r  the  temi  was 
oiJy  applied  to  the  junior  nssislMiit  in  a 
aohool,  and  Inter  rtill  to  the  poorly-paid 
naaiitaitta  of  privtitr  schools.  The  tenn, 
wliieh  had  Uiua  ui^ijuirud  n  contemptuous 
lueaiiiiLg,  has  now  ulmont  entirely  diaap- 
penK<d  from  use  in  English  Hchoola.  It 
«tiU,  however,  in  tlie  oldnr  sense,  lingers  on 
in  TOurta  of  law. 

Utaitarianism.— The  influfince  of  the 


priiiciplKt  known  sevenUly  u  Utilita- 
rianism and  KutioDalism  upon  systems 
and  njethuds  of  education  \a  so  nearly 
identical,  that  these  names  for  two  strcAms 
of  tendency  may  be  taken  for  the  purpoM 
of  tills  article  as  very  nearly  convertible. 
It  will  add  to  ease  and  iightnpsis  of  move- 
ment, therefore,  and  to  economy  of  ex- 
pression, if  in  the  following  reiuiirkH  tba 
more  particular  (.' tilitjiriuntsm  is  ^en»- 
Tally  aNNiimod  to  t>c  Includctl  in  the  mora 
comprehensivo  Rationalism,  sjid  is  scarcely 
ever  found  to  ilemund  a  separate  and 
nominal  mention.  A  formal  OeEuition  of 
Utihtnrianisin  may  on  this  account  bo 
diapeiuscd  with ;  whilst  of  ftationalism  it 
may  be  said  tliat  it  is  a  spirit,  tendency, 
principle,  or  system,  which  characteristic- 
ally rt'fers  evi-ry  subject  of  investigation 
to  the  reason,  ratw,  as  the  canon  or  cri- 
terion of  judgment  and  authority.  In 
religion,  it  is  a  certain  cast  or  bias  of 
thought,  rather  than  any  class  of  dclinit« 
doctrines  or  criticisms,  which  claims  for 
the  unaided  human  reason  the  right  of 
deciding  matters  of  faith,  and  which  leada 
men  on  all  occasions  lo  elevate  the  dic- 
tates of  reason  and  conscience  over  dog- 
matic theology,  and,  as  a  necessary  con- 
seijuenoe,  greatly  to  restrict  the  influence 
of  the  latter  on  life  and  conduct.  It  pre- 
dispo-sps  men,  in  history,  to  attribute  all 
kinds  of  phenomena  to  luitural  rather 
than  to  miraculous  causes  ;  in  theology, 
to  esteem  gucceuding  systems  as  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  wants  and  aspirations  of 
that  religious  sentiment  which  is  planted 
in  all  men ;  and  in  etJiics,  to  regard  as 
duties  only  those  of  which  conscience  de- 
clares the  obligation.  It  is  an  expression 
of  that  decline  of  the  sense  of  the  miracu- 
lous which  is  assumed  to  be  one  of  the 
fniita  of  civilisation  ;  and  its  spirit  has 
sliowii  itself  in  an  analogous  movement 
of  seculaiisation  which  has  passed  through 
every  departmentofpolitical  and  social  life. 
Such  a  wokI  as  Ka.tionalism  could 
scarcely  have  escape^l  the  misfortime  of 
so  many  others  which  not  unreadily  h'lid 
themselves  to  n.buse  and  eijui vocation. 
Aa  it  is  incidental  to  humanity  that  all 
persons  should  profess  and  bulievo  them- 
selves to  be  rational,  an<l  should  deprecivte 
the  holding  of  any  views  about  religion 
but  such  ns  are  founded  on  good  reasons, 
it  hits  followed  that  the  tennii  rationalism 
Knil  rntiona\Ast  ittc  ^l^^>s\tt^av^^■3  avtav*.  c«stv- 
ventionuX  ci[i\1\\c\a,  on^v^xXvij  im«vwo,«A\(4| 
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indivulunl  recporiKilrtltty.  Itwiutl 
viticc  «f  the  Ri'fonnntion  to 
iiuoUsnceof  IheCliiircli  in  it«  impcwtke 
of  tvtUint  upon  n-li^ritius  npininn  ;  wu) 
vrlidn,  with  tlie  ubniuluiiitient  itf  the  tn 
ditionnJ  m«tltod,  it  beira.iu<>  nnjuwarr  tu 
aiM.'ertiun  »iiotJi«r  Iwaia  of  belief,  it  wti 
ui  uo  bttd  fciilh  Uwt  the  rarly  tirrmia 
Kalio>i!iliKt8  il«clare(l  that  tlie  evidmee 
for  CluiBtiftnity  vsa  found  in  its  luuiDD- 
□isinf;  with  the  instincte  and  the  twMb  cf 
the  souL  In  the  Pn>t««tant  system  A» 
supreniAcjr  uid  tlio  appeal  were  CntM- 
fpTTcid  from  tho  Chur«li  to  the  Bible; 
nKainnt  thi?  authority  of  which  th«  ({lint 
u  Itntitmoliinn,  onpR  docile,  trnctablo^  aa4 
nnii'nablc,  entnti  in  time  to  nrbcl,  M  ■»- 
thonty  biuied  »»  clauim  ta  inxfiintino 
which  w«re  not  uiiiio[iciLc)ial)l<!,  and  which 
might  bo  attacked  mora  uuerritigly  tbaa 
thev  could  be  defended. 

A  Burvey  of  the  course  ol  Ennliib 
theology  during  tlie  ejglit«euth  centaiy 
would  r«adily  reveal  the  ctrcumstaim 
that  throu^hoat  all  discoaaions,  under- 
neath all  controverntes,  and  oommoo  ta 
all  parties,  Hm  the  assuniption  of  Um 
supremacy  of  raasou  in  matters  ol  reli- 
gion. Whilst  th«i  liistory  of  the  t«w 
Itntionalisni  is  confessedly  hard  to  tmce, 
the  tjrst  toclinicnl  use  of  the  adjectin 
ratimtal,  to  cxprera  a  school  of  philoaopli;, 
fipjruis  to  haw  tiiken  pliicn  rnrly  in  tfa* 
seventeenth  <«ntury.  Into  this  use  it 
had  probably  passra  out  ol  th<!  old  senn 
of  dialeciical  8ir  Thomaa  North,  the 
translator  of  Plutareli's  /.I'twn,  says,  ia  hi* 
life  of  Plutarch,  that  ■  Morall  Philomphf 
was  bis  chiefest  end  :  for  Uie  Rntionall, 
tlio  Natuiali,  and  Mathematicka  (the 
wliidi  be  iiad  greatly  atudiad),  thny  were 
but  simple  puAtinies  in  coutparison  with 
the  other.'  An  oocurrcnce  ol  the  wocd 
Ilatioualiat  Id  the  ApopAthtfftn*  of  Loti 
Baooa  throws  light  upon  its  fbrtonM 
and  sigiiilicance :~'  11?  libewiae  often 
used  this  comparison ;  UkO  Bmpirictl 
philosophers  are  like  to  putnirea ;  they 
only  lay  up  and  um  their  storau  Iks 
Itatiooalists  nro  like  to  apidets;  tiMy 
spin  all  out  of  their  own  bowels.  Bal 
give  me  a  phtlosopher,  who  tiko  the  kM^ 
hathaiiiiddlefiUT»lty,gntheringfarabrua<l. 
but  digesting  that  which  ia  gathered  bj 
his  own  virtue.'  About  tho  same  ti«« 
the  jVristntelinu  Humaniiita  of  llctmitfdi 
\-«nT<A  caXlnd  Rationalixla ;    puid    later  i= 


persons  who  amygBtwH,  — randly,  for  their 
systems  and  themitflvce  an  vxooptional 
degree  of  rraaonablBnow,  Fondly  de- 
scribed by  it«  friitndK  na  'the  grand  chn- 
ractcrintic  of  modern  tlioiight  and  civilt' 
eation,'  the  original  spi^cilic  application 
ol  the  term  Huliu^ali.^^I  is  to  a  partiuulur 
phase  fli  BibUcal  iiit«rpnrtati»ii.  Thus, 
whilst  it  i»  a  uuivereai  principle  ruuiiinft 
unocusinKly  through  the  a;>ea,aud  already 
traceable,  so  far  as  it  is  Co  be  regarded 
in  its  relation  to  Christianity,  to  almost 
the  earliest  days  of  its  propagation,  it  is 
not  to  be  siipposnd  that  the  term  Rn- 
tiooalixm  iH  of  ^exclusively  recent  origin 
eitlicr  as  a  word  or  na  expressive  of  a 
typo  of  MNiptiuism  or  mcidilied  belief. 
Neither  was  the  word,  whrt.her  in  a  thco- 
Ic^cal  or  a  philo>Hi|ihical  hiiiki^  an  icn. 
portation  from  tJermuny  into  Eu};Utid  ; 
where,  at  the  time  of  tlie  CommonwcsiltJi, 
there  w;ia  a  sect  of  RalioiialJBta  who  called 
Ibeiiiselvi^s  such  exactly  ou  the  same 
grounds  as  their  successors  have  done  in 
more  recent  yeara.  '  The  Preebyteriau 
and  Indcpond^^nt  agree  well  enougji  to- 
gether, liut  there  is  a  new  sect  spning 
up  among  tliem,  and  these  arc  tlie  Itn- 
tionalists;  and  what  their  reason  dictates 
to  them  in  Church  and  State  stands  for 
good,  until  they  bo  convinced  with  better; 
and  that  is  according  as  it  serves  their 
own  turns '  {.Stat-r.  i'apnrs  collrri'd  bij 
£ekoard  Bart  of  Clarrndtm,  under  date 
October  1647). 

The  word  RationaliKin  has  l>eeu  used, 
especially  in  (rcrmany,  in  various  senses; 
and  Bretsuhnridcr,  lor  instance,  whom 
Profvsxor  Halm  praises  ns  having  set  on 
foot  thc!  Iiest  inc(uiry  on  this  point,  says 
tliat  the  word  RationaliBtn  has  U-en  con- 
fuiied  with  the  word  Naturalism,  since 
the  appearaiiue  of  the  Kantian  philosophy, 
and  that  it  was  introduced  into  theulogy 
by  Heinhard  and  Gabter.  In  fact,  Itu- 
tionalism  is  at  once  the  autithesis  of  the 
Naturalism,  or  simple  Uetsni,  wlilch  arose 
in  the  sixteenth  century  and  was  spent 
in  the  seventeenth,  and  with  which  it  is 
sometimes  confounded,  aud  of  Super- 
natumJism,  which  is  the  formal  and  lit«rut 
exclusion  of  Naturalism. 

The  spirit  of  Itationalism  is  a  projec- 
tion and  continuation  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Belormation,  and  a  variety,  indeed,  of  its 
expression— that  of  a  rovolt  against  au- 
thoiity,  with  its  OMwrlioit  ol  the  n^t 
■Jid  tiie  peril  of  private  judgineui  anA  (A  \  ttw  cet\\Mrj  knt<»  <;:AnwxA<aa  a^^pUed  tJw 
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'  tana,  also  in  n  depreciatory  seime,  to  Uio 
Booiaiui&  The  treatise  of  Locko,  who  in 
HometJnirs  called  tlic  Father  of  EiiKli»h 
RntionnliKiD,  on  tlip  Rfiuotiublfitntg  of 
ChrittianU,^,  cnuiird  Uhristians  and  DeJsU 
Ui  appropnato  thu  temi,  and  to  restrift 
it  to  rtjlufion.  Thus  by  Wattirland's 
tiiuv  it  lina  uc<(u:re<l  the  meiiiiing  of  false 
reusoitiiiK  on  mlijiioii.  '  Ali  such  k'laims,' 
Bays  Wttteriujjd,  ui  a  C!iari/r  dpliv<?red  in 
1731,  and  published  under  the  titli'  of 
T/is  WUdumoJtlie  AncifjilthoTTotccdjTom 
Diriiig  Rfvelation  ;  vr,  Christianity  vin- 
iiicnled  aijaiiiM  tiiJldtUly  —  '  All  sucli 
cinima  brought  to  exclude  Scripturb'  [i.n> 
tttikusiatlic  und /analUMii,  false  ami  vain. 
Bat  some  persons  may  a§k,  van  those 
then  be  enthunastt,  who  profess  to  foUow 
Ttamm  1  Tes,  undoubtedly,  if  by  reuaon 
ttmy  m«An  only  eoncrifa.  Therefore  suuli 
perwms  nro  now  commonly  called  namin- 
Mt-4  and  riitinnnli/ita,  to  rlisliiiguiBh  tlieiu 
(rom  true*  rriijnnrri'  or  mtiii'iit.il  inqulrei^s. 
For  tlii'ir  fjrrtit  fault  in  that  they  will 
not  8u(r«r  rcitmwi  to  hnvr.  its  /f>r  course 
or  /uU  tsercinn,  nnr  allow  it  sufficient 
tiffkl.  Hvaaint  dc-sire.s  and  rtiquirea  nil 
useful  lU'ticct,  and  all  the  friendly  inti- 
mationit  thill  can  lie  procured  :  but  these 
hw  moKt  insidioua  adversiarieB,  under  a 
faUe  pk-u  of  tujjicicnni,  confine  her  to 
abort  tueatiurett,  and  shut  up  the  avenues 
of  iioproveini-nt.' 

Pa&aiiiK  into  Germany,  RAtionulism  ap- 
pears to  have  b(-(;omi!  tho  commiin  name 
to  express  pliiloHOpljicnl  v^l^wfi  of  religion, 
as  apposed  to  supernatural,  in  whicii  sunso 
it  is  ascertained  to  liave  bueti  used  so  early 
SS  1708.  The  name  )ias  often  Ijeen  appro. 
printed  to  the  Kantian,  or  critical  philo- 
sophy, in  which  Rationaliimi  was  diatin- 
KUishod  froDi  that  variety  of  so-called 
liAtnmlisni  which  maintained  the  sufll- 
CHtncy  of  natural  relij^on  to  the  discredit 
of  riRVPlation.  Duriii™  the,  period  when 
llAtionaliMn  was  predominant  as  a  method 
iti  Oerman  theology,  the  meaning  and 
limits  of  the  tfrni  were  freely  discussed— 
a  ["^ripd  which  may  be  tii.ken  as  occu- 
pying the.  interval  when  the  Wolflian 
iJiilosophy  had  given  plm-e  to  th«  Kantian, 
and  tbii  philoKophy  of  Fichte  mid  Jacobi 
not  jrt  produced  the  revi\-al  under 
Behleiemiarher.  'J'hl;;fomi  of  Rationalism 
nIki  oontinuixl  to  exist  during  the  lifetime 
of  itn  adhm-nt.i,  contftniioraiirouKly  with 
tin?  new  inllui^nei)  cnvited  by  Schlcier- 
macher.     Tlie  discuKsioa  vat  not  a  verbal 
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one  only,  liut  was  intimately  connecUd 
will)  facts.  The  rationalist  tJieulugians 
^vished  to  dedne  ckarly  their  own  position, 
as  opposed,  on  the  one  hand,  to  deists  and 
naturalists,  and  on  the  other  to  super- 
naturalists.  The  result  of  the  discussion 
seems  to  show  two  kinds  of  Rupcrnatural- 
ists,  tho  Biblical  and  the  Philosophical  ; 
und  two  kinds  of  [tatinnnlists,  the  Super- 
natural RutioniUists,  like  ISretachn eider, 
■who  held,  on  the  evidence  of  rcuson,  the 
necessity  of  a  revelation,  but  rei|uired  its 
nccordanco  witli  reaaon,  when  comniuni- 
cuted  ;  and  the  pure  Rationalists,  like 
Wegscheider,  Rohr,  and  Paulus,  who  held 
the  sufliciency  of  reason,  and,  wliile  ad- 
mitting revelation  as  a  fact,  regarded  itas 
the  republication  of  the  religion  of  nature. 
This  Rationalism  stands  distinguished  from 
2CaturalisDi,  that  is,  from  philosophicEil 
naturalism,  or  deism,  hy  having  reference 
to  the  CliHstian  religion  and  Church  ;  hut 
it  diflers  from  Supernatumlism,  in  that 
ivjiaon,  not  ycripturo,  is  its  f'lrmal  prin- 
ciple, or  test  of  truth  ;  and  virtue,  inxtead 
of  '  faith  working  by  love,'  is  its  mat«riiiJ 
principle,  or  fundamental  doctrine. 

The  sources  and  the  forces  gf  tlie 
Rationalism  wliiuh  found  xitt  typiciil  arena 
in  <jerni«ny  were  various,  and  were  lo  a 
great  extent  of  alien  origin.  The  deism 
of  England,  as  pointed  uut  by  Bishop 
Hurst,  the  leading  American  liistorian  of 
Rationalism,  one  of  the  most  polished  and 
powerful  of  all  forms  of  free  thought,  waa 
industriously  propagated  in  tiermany, 
where  the  workaof  Lord  Herbert,  Hobbes, 
Shaftesbury,  Tyndnl,  Woolston,  and  Woi- 
laaton  were  widely  eiR'ulat«d  amongst  the 
people  in  their  own  vernacular.  '  In  Hol- 
land,' says  Dr.  Hurst,  '  the  philosophy  of 
Descartes  and  Spinoia  was  very  powerful, 
and  its  influence  was  very  decided  «ist  of 
the  Rhine,  particularly  in  the  universities 
of  (Jennany.  The  pantheism  of  Spinoza 
was  very  attractive  to  mnny  minds,  and 
wiia  regarded  as  a  welcome  relief  from 
the  cold  nnd  heartless  bani.'^hment  of  Ciod 
from  Hia  own  creation.  France,  however, 
was  the  chief  foreign  country  which  con tri- 
buhnl  til  the  rise  and  sway  of  Oennan  Ra- 
tionalism. The  influence  of  Voltaire  and 
the  EncyclopiHtiats  was  very  great,  and 
Berlin  became  ils  much  a  home  tu  llieKe 
men  its  Paris  had  ever  been,  Tlie  domestio 
causes  were,  first  of  all.  tlie  philosophy  of 
Ii/i'ibnitr.,  ^MipviVariaiA  a.TvA  ™s»^\Sw&.  "^a^ 
Wolff  B.lV\.a\ltt\lww«ni\\^  •,>in)6A.s(^Jc:'a«*A'*'<» 
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tbeokigj  of  SfTnTflr ;  Hie  infliicnoc  of  tJi« 
Hccpticnl  wiurt  of  Fi'i'<leric-k  the  Oreut, 
witli  iU  Frfncti  tturroundiri^  ;  ^he  Wot- 
Jn^iiiitnl  Fra^meiUt,  [lubtiHlied  by  Leasiof;,- 
uiiil  tfii?  fhiicrmil  Gtrrniiri  LUirarif,  issued 
\>y  Kiculut.  HatiuualiBtii  vrue  In  tlie  as< 
ceuduut  iu  CIeriua,ny  from  1750  to  1800, 
but  witli  llii>  Iwginiiingof  tlie  new  century 
it  began  to  hms  it«  hoUl  upon  thp  bmt 
minils.  Schleicrm seller  ■wns  the  trnnsi- 
tional  thcvologinn  from  tlio  nid  ratinnalixtic 
to  the  new  evnngclicnl  faith  of  Prntt-slnat 
OdnniiTiy.  Hiii  DUf-numrt  d71  Raliyion 
diverted  public  iitteiitioii  from  IIir  ruticm- 
aliatie  oriticitim  to  lli«  nuc-owiity  of  fe«liug 
and  a  se»B*<  of  dependence  onGod.  Jufobi 
was  really  the  firftt  to  iiitroducfi  the  sense 
of  dependence  iulo  ttie  domain  of  religious 
philosophy,  but  Sehleierniaclier  was  the 
first  to  apply  it  to  the  man  of  general  cul- 
ture, Nennder,  the  Churrh  hislflrian,  was 
the  first  positive  theologinn  of  thi?Bo-c&lled 
"  mediatory  "  school.  His  historicn.1  worka 
hreatlie  a  fervent  and  devout  spirit,  n.t 
the  same  fime  tlint  they  evinoe  tlie  |iro- 
fouiid  Euholnrahip  of  the  ori^niil  student. 
Ill  1835  a  now  impulijit  viis  given  to 
mtioiuiliBtie  critieism  by  Strnuss's  Lij'e  of 
Jeaita — a  work  proceeding  din«tly  from 
the  HftgeliJin  schooL  It  advocated  tJie 
iiiythicai  origin  of  lh<^  Gospels.  This  work 
was  promptly  replied  to  by  Nwiiider,  Ull- 
nmim,  Tholuck,  and  many  other  represen- 
tatives of  eiiLugeliL'ttl  tliongbt.  The  most 
recent  phase  of  rationaliatic  thought  is 
materialistic .  The  views  of  Bilchner,  Carl 
Vogt,  Moleachott,  and  others,  have  gained 
a  wide  influence.  Evangelical  theology  is, 
however,  in  the  aecendftnt  again  in  moat 
of  the  German  universities.  Tlici  Broad 
Church  of  England,  represented  by  jrat- 
thew  Arnold  and  others,  has  affinities  with 
the  llAtionalisin  of  Ocnnnny.' 

Thus  it  i.H  M'cn,  ns  has,  indeed,  already 
bncR  indiccili'd,  ttiiit  the  Kantian  philo- 
KO[>hy  did  but  bring  forward  into  liRht, 
imparting  toitat  thnsiune  time  a  scientific 
form  and  recognised  position,  a  principle 
which  had  long  unconsciously  guided  all 
trentiin'iit  of  religious  tonics  ImjIIi  in  Ger- 
many and  in  England.  Rntionalism  was 
not  an  an ti- Christian  sect  outside  the 
('hurch,  making  war  against  ivligion ;  it 
wtui  ratlitr  a  habit  of  thought  ruling  all 
minds  under  the  conditions  of  which  nil 
alike    tnc(\  to  make  good  the  particular 
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religion  fonned  tIie~«omianon 
OD  Uie  ^rouud  of  which  the  dispai 
as  Ui  whether  certAin  ^ven  doctrioea  or 
miracles  were  conformabt«  to  reason  or 
not,  argued  whether  anything,  and  wJiai, 
had  been  subsequently  eomniunicnted  v> 
mankind  in  a  supnmatuml  manner.  Iti* 
didicult  to  b'K  the  jHUution  of  pcrconi  in 
the  very  net  of  oxciltating  brtwficn  tbt 
fixtroDWui  of  tile  t«0'much  and  the  too- 
littlv  of  faith,  between  suiM-nitition  aod 
unbdicf ;  and  no  claMificution  ooold  be 
regarded  as  infalllMe.  Hardly  one  Iwn 
and  there,  as  Dr.  Newman  charges  HuiM 
with  having  done,  '  avowed  tl>e  priueiplB 
of  Katioiuilism  in  its  extent  of  Atbetsin ;' 
whiUt  tlie  great  majority  of  writers  wew 
employed  in  constructing  a  vin  mfitia 
between  Atheism  and  AthanasijLnism,  the 
more  orthodox  of  them  iMiing  diligoDtly 
employed  in  hewing  and  chwolting  tlie 
Chnstinn  dispensntion  into  an  ■nt«lligibla 
fauman  systj-in,  whicih  thiiy  '  reprmcntod, 
when  thus  mutihitfd,  as  afforaing  a 
marknble  evidence  of  thu  tmth  ol 
Bible,  an  evidence  level  to  ttierooaon, 
superseding  tho  (rjttiinuny  of  tbe-Apostli 
{TrafU  /or  Uif  Timf*,  No.  73.  On  tJu 
InlroiiiLeliiin  of  Ratuxaalittie  Prineijik* 
into  Jielii/ion).  Tho  title  of  Locke's  eci» 
brated  treatise  on  t)i«  Rta*tntahlena»  «f 
CkriaHanily  may  be  said  to  have  bem 
Uie  solitary  thesis  of  Christian  theologf 
in  England  for  great  part  of  a  century. 

If  we  are  to  put  chronological  litniu 
to  this  system  of  religious  o|>iniou  in 
Kngland,  we  might,  for  the  ^i:e  oC  ■ 
cauveuieut  landmark,  say  that  it  came  in 
with  the  Revolulioa  of  168*,  tuid  bt^an 
to  decline  in  \-igour  with  the  re«Gtacm 
against  the  Ueform  iDOv«in«nt about  ISSft 
Locke's  first  publication  of  his  JSmsoikaU*- 
iirfg  of  Ckrtttianitjf,  16dr>,  vroold  thu 
approximately  open,  and  the  oomin(ao» 
nient  of  the  issue  of  tlie  Trndt  for  tit 
Timrt,  iK.'l.l,  thuK  approximat«ly  tnsit 
the  fall  of,  the  riffitm  of  Kstionaliaa 
'  Not  that  chronology/  as  tlie  Kev.  Mark 
Pnttison  has  pointed  out,  'con  ever  bt 
exactly  applied  lothemutatioiuiof  ofiiRtMi 
for  them  wrre  RationaUste  before  Lode*, — 
eg.  tinles  of  RUta,  and  other  AminiuB : 
nor  has  tlie  Cburcli  of  Gugbind  unaai- 
mously  adopted  tlie  principleaof  the  rradr 
for  the  Timr*.  But,  if  we  wen)  to  foUo* 
up  GWre's  nomenclature,  the  appdUtioB 
bpiniooa  they  might  happet\  Uj  tWr«li.\iircul^iTi.Talvnin/iji(icMnimightlieaffi»ito 
The  principle  and  the  priority  rf  naWtsi  ■■  X-Vti  w^'iwa.i.'CR  t«oW«^  -«\\)tt  ^Miter 
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cintoTi  thnn  mftny  of  hia  tiivnic^  '^PP'y  ^" 
tho  previous  cPHturiPs  ;  for  it  whs  not 
Inl^^^■ly  Ihiit  U(Llloii;ili»iii  thi-ii  obtru<li«l 
it^If  ai  11  heresy,  or  ul>t.»i[iH(l  u  fuoliiiif 
of  lolt-nition  within  tlie  Cliurub  ;  but  tin- 
rAtioDulisin^'  luetlKKl  posseuiei!  itself  nbao- 
lutolyoftlae  whole  fidd  of  theology.  With 
some  trttling«'SccptionB.  religious  literature 
was  (imwn  into  tite  ondeitvour  to  "'  prove 
th«  truth  "  of  riirlstianlty.  livery  one  who 
hud  anything  tn  «iy  an  Kncrc^rl  gubjects 
rlrillnrl  itintomiarmyufiirguiurnt against 
n  Mippciw^d  obJBctiir.  Ohriatiatiitv  nppftarH 
to  ht!  niadu  for  nothing  dso  but  to  be 
"  provHil"  ;  wliiit  use  to  niuke  of  it  wb(!n  it 
wUB  proved  wiui  not  niuch  llniuji;ht  about. 
Keajioti  waa  at  fimt  offi-reil  us  tlie  biuis 
of  failb.  but  ifrailuiiliy  IwL-iLine  its  subati- 
tut«.  The  mind  never  udviinced  us  far  its 
the  stage  of  belief  ;  for  it  was  uuceasingly 
engaged  in  reasoninj^  up  to  it.  The  only 
quiility  in  Scripture  which  was  dwelt  upon 
was  its  "credibility."  Even  tho  "EvRnge- 
)ica.l  "  school,  which  hnd  it«  oritfin  in  a 
rwctioii  BgiiinBt  tbedominnntBationalism, 
nnd  liogiin  in  t-ndeavours  to  kijidlprelif^ious 
freling,  was  obliged  to  succumb  at  last. 
It,  too,  <lrc!W  out  its  rutional  "  scheme  of 
Christianity, "in  whii-h  the  Atom-ment  wn,s 
nindR  th<!  centrpil  point  of  a  svEteni,  and 
the  d<uth  of  Christ  was  iicoownterl  for  aa 
ni.Myswtry  to  satisfy  the  Divine  Justice^' 

It  is  when  it  is  found  iisn.  dominating 
fncbir  in  theology  that  tlie  profoundest 
and  moat  rnonjentous  signilicivnoe  uttachcs 
to  the  action  of  the  spirit  of  Rationalism  ; 
u  aigiiiliL'aiite  whiuli,  for  tlio  purpose  of 
this  article,  is  intensified  when  Ratioiiikl- 
i^m  deterniiues  tlie  (juality  of  the  reU^ous 
truths  and  systems  in  which  the  young 
ar«  to  be  instructed,  and  the  methods  by 
which  their  education  Is  to  bo  ruled  and 
Oocomplished,  Contemporaneously  with 
th«  series  itnd  succession  of  literary  in- 
fla«Bces  which  wei-e  the  soul  of  tho  power 
Mid  presti^  of  ilationnlism,  and  which 
nwj  bo  said  to  have  culminated  with  tho 
eonstflllatinn  of  genius  that  lias  illu-stratod 
for  i-vrr  the  otherwise  humble  arehivrs 
of  Wrimar,  there  was  a  gradual  trans- 
formation of  tho  training  and  instruction 
of  thi?  youth  of  (ini-innny,  the  saturation 
of  who*K  minds  with  doubt  scf'ined  nil 
that  was  nntilitl  t<o  voniplet«  the  aove.- 
rcigpty  of  iic!i«pti[:i»m. 

Two  Inkdcnt  in  thin  movement  are 
i>ntiUed  to  s|H'cial  atti^ntion,  Baxe'low 
and   Nicoliii,   the  former  eminent  as  an 


innovator  in  the dpnattmcnt  of  education, 
and  tho  other  in  tnat  of  pM'iodica!  and 
popular  literature.  The  educAtion  of 
youth  iLFid  the  periudiuiil  popular  pr«iii 
are  both  ai-euts  on  whose  relation  tu  th» 
Church  much  is  dependent;  and  at  the 
time  in  question  '  the  school,'  in  the  words 
of  Dr.  K.  It.  llageoltacfa,  '  stood  under 
tho  sci!iptre  of  the  Church,  and  periodical 
literature  under  a  censorship.  But  now 
began  a  changn  :  oducstion  claimed  to  bo 
indcpcndrnt  of  the  fostering  care  of  tho 
Church,  and  a  broiid  current  of  litpnituro 
sjiread  over  a  domain  of  life  which  had 
hitherto  been  familiar  only  with  the  Itible, 
H  few  books  of  devotion,  and  sonsi?  scanty 
iLud  barren  facts  of  science.  Tin-  new 
edut;:Ltiona]  system  and  the  new  popular 
philosophy  played  into  each  otiier's  hands, 
and  contested  the  right  of  the  Church  to 
be  the  only  instructor  of  youth,  the  only 
^'uai'dian  of  the  people.  Notcont«nt  with 
that,  aftsr  they  hod  gained  an  indepen- 
dent existence,  they  turn"d  their  united 
foi-ces  ngaivM  the  Church.  The  ancient 
edilice,  with  ItsGothic  towersand  win<low8, 
with  its  gloomy  aisles  and  monuments, 
suemed  to  be  no  longer  u  fitting  plaei'.  for 
the  instruction  of  light-hearted  childhood ; 
the  church  must  become  a  cheerful  school- 
room, the  (juaintly  curved  pulpit,  with  its 
stone  stairciLse,  must  l>e  transformed  into 
the  awkward  desk.  It  would  be  hard  to 
say  whether  tliia  great  clmiigr  would 
more  fitly  call  out  the  song  of  triumph  of 
one,  tlie  elegy  of  anothei',  or  tlie  satin*  of 
still  a  third.  For  my  own  part,  I  con- 
sider it  a  matter  alike  worthy  of  joy  and 
of  sorrow,  and  to  troAt  it  thus  is  the  duty 
of  tho  impartial  historian.' 

It  will  not'  now  be  disputed  tlvat  there 
were  serious  defects  in  the  educational 
system  of  the  time  ;  and  that  R  great 
reform  in  education  was  needed.  The 
Latin  schools  iTistituted  by  Melanchthon 
were  still  in  existence.,  but  they  had  be- 
come mere  machines.  Children  wci'c  com- 
pelled to  learn  by  heart  particulars  tho 
li-aai  interesting.  The  most  useless  exer- 
cises were  elevated  into  great  importance ; 
and  years  were  sp*?nt  in  the  study  of 
many  briinolie^  tliut  could  be  nf  no  pos- 
silile  benefit  eitlier  for  the  biindicmft« 
or  th«  professions.  The  primary  schools 
were  e(|ually  defective.  There  was  no 
such  thing  s\s  the  pleasant,  developing 
influence  (A  t\\e.  vMiVvitft  w(M"Oftfe'jwa);«»\"^ 
mind.    T\w  tiiV\svwi4  «A?i(»SJnwi  >A  ■^(wi'^i^ 
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to  irutanc?  «  gm«r>il  •tatflrmcnt  in  ntio 
vital  particular,  hail  brrn  nnrrowcl  down 
to  the  mero  committal  of  thn  nntt'ctiinrii 
to  menioiy,  and  tli«  crowding  nf  thmnind 
with  itililic-Jil  and  theological  dc-tiLiIs  whicli 
wore  lulmimbly  cnlculutt^d  to  r>*muiii  ud- 
digcstod  in  tlirir  primary  recppUitle.  and 
utterly  without  aasimiUtioii  with  the  In- 
ttlliwtual  life  iiito  tlie  overladen  orgau- 
imnaof  wlucli  tliey  were  intruded.  There 
wiu  little  in  the  edacatioiLtil  d«ld  of  (ler- 
mariy  from  which  good  could  be  ejppcted. 
Up  to  the  time  of  the  eighteonth  century, 
there  was  no  true  scieoco  of  odueation. 
What,  hithnrto.  had  boon  left  to  natiirp, 
to  hnltit,  and  to  traditional  prcjudiocn, 
hikd  to  1k!  cnrrci:to(l  and  raisiwl  to  the 
plftcc  and  dignity  <if  an  art.  Good  ele- 
mt^nta  had  to  ha  rwlucttd  to  laws,  atii] 
evil  elcRiont.G  hu.d  to  ba  excilud<!d.  It  was 
neci^asary  to  n-gard  man  aa  a  whole,  as 
truly  man  :  and  ilia  education  wa«  iii- 
coni]>lele  if  it  did  not  involve  or  attain  a 
sym metrical  development  of  body,  mind, 
and  soul,  ft  was  a  noViIe  task,  but  a  diiK- 
cult  one — one  to  whose  ftceomplishment 
the  rapid  years  of  a  single  century,  what- 
ever it«  degree  of  enlightenment  might 
be,  was  all  unc>|ual. 

Certainly  such  n  process,  ns  pointed 
out  by  Dr.  Hagpnhnch.  could  not  be 
effected  '  without  deadly  offence  to  cvpry 
conservative  inditemre  of  society  ;  and  as 
thn  goal  of  every  educational  process  is 
religious  development,  it  is  not  to  l>e 
wondered  at  th.-it  this  new  inovempnt 
produced  instant  strife  witii  the  theolo- 
gians—for  th«  ground  principles  of  edu- 
cation are  coniiectod  in  the  nifwt  intimata 
mannfT  with  tfie  views  wluuli  are  taken 
of  thn  nuture  of  man.  Whoever  sidopts 
the  old  doctrine  of  huinaTi  depravity 
must  insist  on  education  aa  a  process 
from  without,  inward.  Its  work  must 
be  to  break  the  natunvl  will,  as  if  it  wero 
&  hard  and  petrifio'l  thing,  and  to  do  it, 
if  need  be,  by  the  sterncNt  measurcj?.  The 
historical  and  doctrinal  elements  of  t'hris- 
tlanity,  ttccordiiii;  to  this  view,  cannot  be 
too  early  improised  upon  the  soul  of  the 
child,  and  it  is  of  prime  importiance  that 
they  be  held  n«  an  impcrishalilo  possession. 
Whoever,  on  the  other  hand,  adopted  the 
now  ideas  which  began  largely  to  prevail, re- 
gardedhuman  nature  as  a  germinatingsofd 
in  which  agood  and  noble  impulw,  dwBlU, 


H-ard.  R«ligion.«9RHHEl7lo>>«  carried 
into  the  soul  of  th*^llnH|  but  was  also  ut 
lie  drawn  from  thnt  mnt,  luid  only  so  modi 
was  to  be  carried  in  *.i  was  nilapted  to  i^ 
immature  gr«6]>,  and  to  tin-  ncciwEity 
ade([uate  inwant  HtimnluR.  Vory 
however,  was  tlie  IranBtlion  fri>ni  one  i 
treme  lo  the  other,  fr-Jiu  the  drnial 
human  aeusibilily  to  goodness,  tii  the  do- 
uia3  of  sin  and  a  fallen  natar«  ;  inna  . 
overestimato  of  historical  wad  poinds 
Christianity,  to  an  undorastimate  of 
same.  Then  came  another  cltange. 
old  educational  systcto  hiu\  borrowed  miui 
from  the  Church;  to  promote  the  inter 
of  the  Church  was  its  gmat  end.  A  ' 
proportion  of  all  the  »tu<li«  o(  the 
niuiuni  and  the  unlvemity  looked  tows 
theology  und  the  clerical  profesnon — he 
the  vnlue  laid  oh  thn  ancient  laoguagn ; 
but  the  modernised  edncutional  KnenM 
aimed  at  educutuig  men  (or  the  world  and 
for  ]>raeticaJ  Ufe,  For  wliat  u.*e,  then,  it 
was  said,  are  the  ancient  laugaaaea  mad 
ancient  history  ?  Even  men  o(  tie  iMxt 
rigid  ortJiodoxy,  like  Frederick  William  t.. 
expressed  themselves  against  tlie  study  <d 
I>atin  :  and  further,  even  Thomaaius  bad 
declared  the  uselessness  of  it  f or  tlioee  who 
were  not  students  by  profesnoo.  Thu 
education  was  transferred  bom  a  nairav 
ecclesiastical  field  to  broad  cosmopolitan 
ground,  from  a  positive  Christian  baau  (o 
a  so-called  philanthropic  one.  Rotuseaa 
had  given  a  great  impulse  to  thia  tnuve- 
nient  by  the  publication  of  his  Smile. 
Basedow  was  his  interpreter  and  advo 
in  Germany.  To  iinsodow  succeeded  Salt 
maim  and  Cnmjie  ;  to  thnm  tlie 
noble  aTid  reliable  Pcxtaloxd.' 

Tlie  great  tendency  of  the  Rationalis 
movement  was  to  refer  i-vcrything  to 
standard  of  priicticiil  utilitv,  under  tW 
uifluence  of  whicli  the  homilntics  of  1h« 
day  exhibited  a  reniaioD  against  the  si  10 
and  formal  jiresentation  of  mere  doctrine, 
and  in  favour  of  the  inculcation  of  simple 
ethical  practices  and  prineipbts.  The  pnl 
pit  became  mora),  benevolent,  betipifi.'pr.f. 
philanthropic,  and,  wrilhal,  ctiaTacterJKiic- 
ally  secular,  the  vehicle  for  lJi«  disnnmi- 
natioii  of  little  more  than  that  kind  of 
instruction  which  tended  to  make  pH)f>b 
happy  in  this  world,  honourable  and  M^ 
ful  as  citiitons,  dutiful  as  childrut,  abf- 
dient  as  servants,  dignified  and  pntenial 


a«(/ mijuiring  only  fonlftring  care,OnewAtt-\Mi  VwiAa  (A  ^a.m\\j«a.     To  tli«    imiptMCi 
OBtiooaJ  process  goiag  on  trom  w'A^aa,  wa^   awi  m^wv******  **  ■OSC'ft.'s  ^  'ie^  vnttMosti 
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of  thn  liftart  nnd  thn  nmotionAl  nntiirt) 
yrrrt:  tho  aiiiiublf  ttixguinr  uf  ii  fiMiliHh  iind 
gculU'iui  fiuiuticUni.  AU  tliouxlit  nS  tli« 
BiipRrniilurul  and  of  Iha  uiiswm  world 
was  Bvwled,  or  crowilml  to  dub  aidti,  it, 
iudevd,il  were  not  al tenia livi-ly  cuiifrduted 
aa  beiiiK  aiitax<iimttc  ta  popular  elevation 
»H<1  eulu^liteiimeiit.  Seriuous  were  every- 
wlier*  preached  wliich  wei-e  convei'sant 
about  aach  subjects  as  the  cara  of  the 
health,  ths  necessity  of  industry,  the  ad- 
vautA^ea  of  scicntilic  agriculture,  the  cx- 
RMdioncy  of  Hct(iiiring  n  competencFi,  th<; 
oorn'-lfttivc  duties  of  supf^riors  and  aubor- 
dinitU's,  th)'  fvil  urti-uts  of  litigation,  iinH, 
not  Ictut,  the  folly  Riiii  imlsHf-ility  of  sHper- 
Ktitinn  of  fyw-t  or  of  opinion.  Thi?  triuli- 
tiimtKstill  cxtjuit  that  thi- seiison  of  Christ- 
miui  was  turned  to  account  to  lead  up 
frutii  the  pathetiL-  story  of  the  Child  born 
in  a  manger  to  tliL- iii(istupprov*-d  nietliods 
of  ft^diiig  c^attle  :  and  tiiat  the  appe»raiiL-e 
of  Jesus  walking  in  the  garden  at  day- 
break ou  Easter  morning  was  used  to  en- 
force the  benefits  of  early  rising,  and  of 
tdbing  a  walk  before  breakfast.  'Not  a 
word,'  Professor  llngonbach  records,  'was 
hcfti-d  rugnrding  atflnement/ind  faith— sin 
aikd  the  judgracut— gnlviition,  gmcc,  and 
the  kingdom  of  Chiist.     A  selfish  love  of 

rplaosora,  and  a  sellish  theory  of  life,  put  a 
sdfiah  mtem  of  morals  in  the  place  nf  a 
lof^  religion.  The  old-fashioned  Hystem 
of  iTiligious  service  had  to  he  modttied  and 
Adjusted  to  this  new  style  of  preauhing, 
whii'h  waii  as  clear  as  wat(<r,  an<l  an  thin 
KM  viaU:r  also.  Kvorything  syTiibolienl, 
the  n-ltttion  of  which  to  practical  life 
wan  not  iiuiuod lately  apparent,  was  cast 
Rsiile,  however  insU-u mental  it  may  have 
beieu  to  tlie  e»lificiition  and  growth  of 
tho  Boul.  Tlie  tiacraiiieiits  were  an  empty 
cereniony  ;  the  festivals  of  the  Cliristiaii 
year  were  unworthy  of  com  memo  ration ; 
and  even  Uie  person  of  Clirist  was  of  in- 
different value,  provided  always  that  the 
morals  of  Christianity  should  be  retained.' 
I'ostaloizi,  the  'schoolmaster  of  the 
tiutnan  race,'  is  currently  regarded  as 
worthily  occupying  the  first  place  on  the 
roll  of  the  educational  reformers  who 
flourished  during  the  meridian  strenglh 
of  the  liationalitilic  movement ;  in  common 
with  whose  adherents  he  believed  in  man's 
n&tumlgno<lnCNK.and  maintained  that  true 
education  consists  not  so  much  in  the  in- 
(luion  or  incorporation  of  what  is  foreign 
to  tho  onturi!  or  eiuimcti-r  of  the  child,  as 


in  evolving  or  educin):^  whrtt  is  nativfi  and 
inhi-ront  in  the  stntc.  Hut  he  warmly 
jidvricatecj  an  early  acquaintance  with  the 
liilile,  and  held  the  htKtory  of  Christ  to  be 
an  indispensable  iiigreilient  in  the  training 
of  the  youthful  uiiiid.  But  while  Pesta- 
loxjii  and  a  few  others  of  a  kindred  spirit 
were  conti-ibuting  by  their  writings  and 
their  practical  energies  to  the  improvement 
of  the  youth  of  Uermajiy,  there  sprang  op 
a  large  class  of  writers  whose  morbid  and 
multitudinous  productions  are  described  as 
having  been  as  plentiful  as  autumn  leaves. 
Some  of  theae  were  Kentimcntal,  having 
imbibed  their  spirit  from  Sirijiiyirl,  l,(i 
N^-nivllf  //'■'loi./o:,and  similar  Works.  Tho.ir 
influence  worked  in  the  direction  of  con- 
verting young  men  and  women  into  me.ro 
dri-aniers,  and  cliildren  of  every  social 
condition  were  un wholesomely  forced  into 
bdcoming  precocious  and  portentous  specu- 
lators about  love,  romance,  and  saieide. 
'  Whoever  could  w  ielda  pen,'  says  Dr.  H  lu-at, 
■  thought  himself  fit  to  write  a  book  for 
children.  There  has  never  been  a  period 
in  the  whole  current  of  history  when  the 
youthful  mind  was  more  thoroughly  and 
suddenly  revolutionised.  The  result  was 
very  disastrous,  l^ucation,  in  its  true 
import,  was  no  longer  pursued,  and  the 
books  most  read  wore  of  such  nature 
as  to  destroy  all  fondness  for  the  study 
of  the  Bible,  all  caivful  preparation  for 
meeting  the  great  duties  of  coming  ma- 
turity, and  every  impression  of  man's  in- 
cupanity  for  Uio  achievement  of  his  own 
sitlvation. 

'The  tfladiers  in  the  common  institu- 
tions of  learning  having  now  liecome  im- 
bueil  with  serious  doubts  concerning  the 
divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  tlu-ir 
pupils  suffered  keenly  from  the  same 
blight.  In  many  schools  and  gymnnsia 
miracles  were  treated  with  contempt.  Epi- 
tomes of  the  Scriptures  on  a  plillosophical 
plan  were  introduced.  Ammon,  in  one  of 
his  works,  tells  the  young  people  that 
tlie  books  of  the  Old  Testament  have  no 
divine  worth  or  character  for  us,  except 
so  far  as  they  agree  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Uospel.  As  to  the  New  Testament,  much 
must  be  figuratively  understood,  sinco 
many  things  have  no  immefliat*  relation 
to  our  times.  Christ  is  a  mere  man. 
DJnterwaa  a  voluminous  writer  on  theo- 
logical subjects,  and  in  his  books  telU 
children  oi  m^rtpcV.  ^\Q^Av«^,'il  ti  \vn\wnt 
lime&  &&  Ui  Oi(A,  fctiigeXa,  *sv4.  tow^A**. 
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Ho  givM  tmchers  direction*  how  to  con- 
(luct  tliPiiiiiolves  tleverly  in  suuli  timttfrs, 
uid  ttftcmunta.  In  atpreeiuBiil  witli  the 
prindplw  he  reyouirot'nds,  lie  l»ya  down 
(ilaiiH  of  catAchUing.  For  example,  {J'ere 
are  lo  be  two  ways  of  catechising  about 
Jonah  ;  one  bofore  an  audience  not  suffi- 
ciently entightened,  and  where  all  remains 
in  its  old  state  ;  anothrr  for  plwn«  which 
have  more  h^t.  In  thn  prophi-cics  i;on- 
Cerning  thp  Mraisiiih,  a  double  rxplanatian 
is  given  for  tint  saTm?  niiiMiii.  Oni!  is  th« 
old  orthodflx  way,  thn  (ithirr  a  wioro  prob. 
ttbln  nrdlofrfual  plan.  A  elevur  l«K'her  is 
to  cliotHia  for  himsrlf ;  a  dull  one  mu-y  aak 
the  pariali  ck-rKyman  how  far  he  may  ro.' 
The  crUHude  instituted  by  Ratioualiam 
Against  sentiment  and  the  emotiona  iu 
religion,  uo  leas  than  against  the  dogmatic 
iu  theology  and  the  miraculous  in  the 
evangelic  history,  at  length  took  the  par- 
ticular form  of  an  att-nck,  which  was  too 
often  an  outi-age,  upon  the  alflupnt  hym- 
OOlogy  of  German  Protfjrtanlisrn.  Tliis 
dggn^ato  of  liytnnK,  koidc  in^hty  thousand 
in  number,  and  com]iri!iing  Mimo  of  the 
finmt  Micrcd  lyrics  estunt  iu  any  hinguage, 
were  alti-nwl  or  distorUil  into  scieulific 
pn-cision,  ilecoruni,  and  EteriUty  ;  aiid 
everything  that  savoiin.'d  of  inspiration, 
or  of  any  of  the  once  vit)vl  doctrint«  which 
had  bcnn  already  rcjoctHd  fioui  prose  lite- 
ratun*,  wilS  ns  nmirly  as  pusfiible  oblite- 
rated. Every  element  of  fancy,  every 
apjical  to  sacred  passion,  every  trace  of 
Oriental  imagery,  was  excluded  fi-om  tlie 
various  collections  of  hymns,  which  were 
so  uioditied  or  so  composed  that  congre* 
Rations  might  sini;  pure  and  undiluted 
Ratlonaliam.  Good  common  sense  was 
the  nearest  approach  to  the  divine  afflatus 
which  the  hymnographcn;  or  thn  hymn- 
manipulators  of  Uat^onali.^m  sought  after 
— Ml  excellent  (inality  in  it*  place,  but 
not  prn -eminently  the  quality  appropriate^ 
to  womhippera  who  are  suppnai-d  pnriiiHi- 
vally  to  anticipate;  in  the  devotion  of  the 
«Mirthly  courts  the  ecstatic  service  of  the 
heavenly  temple.  The  meagnniesa  of  the 
old  hymnology,  as  the  Rationalists  undt^r- 
Ktood  it,  was  >FUpplcinent<>tl  by  hymns  of 
their  own  production  on  nuch  thMnes  as 
a  good  uaeof  time,  on  frieudahip,  on  thrift, 
frugality,  and  modrration.  Tlie  carol, 
wiuch  had  heretofore  been  a  soaring  and 


hymns  wliich  it  sceompuiied.  From 
most  veDerable  melodiiM  all  i[U}(,gc:itii 
itentimeiit,  all  idea  of  auUiinity  or  nli 
uity,  was  purposely  extracted.  Seci 
music  was  introdui^  into  the  auiotautl 
an  operatic  overture  played  the  oongn^ 
tion  into  church,  and  a  marclt  or  a  walll 
dismissed  them,  Sacred  moaic  was  M 
longer  ealtivatedasandfiineoKrfdeTotioai 
the  muwm  of  the  people  begad  to  nn^ 
lesE,  and  the  period  of  coldest  aceptictiD 
in  Germany,  as  in  othrr  lands  under  simi- 
lar conditions,  was  the  period  when  iht 
congregations  sang  hnuit,  with  tlie  letlt 
earnestness,  and  with  no  eathnsiaaaL 

But  educational  Rationalism,  or  R*- 
tionuJism  as  expreued  in  ayntctus  or  nt- 
thods  of  education,  beatd^  tta  religiout 
ancestry,  has  also  a  f«calar  and  pbIMM^ 
phical  succession.  In  this  connoctioo  the 
formal  origin  of  moderu  European  IU' 
tioiiaUsm  has  been  reganled  mt  approii- 
mately  coincident  with  the  first  publicatMt 
of  the  &'s«iM  of  Montaigne  in  lfi80.  It 
was  MontAignc  who  raised  tht?  «arli«t 
articulate  protest  against  tbe  pedantry 
int^o  which,  as  if  by  a  necessity  of  ihcif 
organisation,  the  schools  of  hia  tlBtt, 
whether  those  of  the  older  Church  or  of 
the  Refi'l-mution,  hod  degoaetMod.  Mon- 
taigne was  tlie  lulvocatv  of  conunun  iteciM 
in  the  direction  of  practice  ratlier  than 
theory,  of  wisdom  *.i  contnuliatiiiguuibMl 
from  learning;  uf  a  general  or  Ubcnl. 
ratlier  than  a  profeisional  or  t(<chnical 
type  of  education,  with  a  tendency  to  lh« 
secular  as  a  reactioo  against  what  had 
been  abnost  exclusively  ethical  and  reli- 
gious ;  of  infonniU  instruction  frooi  oatn- 
ral  objects,  and  of  firat-lwnd  observatiaB 
and  knowledge,  as  against  tbe  formal 
didactic  instruction  out  of  botdo,  the 
result  of  which  was  knowledgn  at  secoai 
hand  only  ;  of  the  concepliun  of  educatioa 
as  a  process  of  growtli  rather  tlian  of  nwao- 
facture  ;  of  teaching  whose  pur7X)«e  iJii 
be,  not  the  aggregation  of  lutordiird 
hut  the  formation  and  traitung  of 
ractcT  ;  and  of  a  comparatively  mild 
humane  discipline  in  xutMtitution  fi 
rule  that  waa  hanJi  and  ^<>peU(^nt, 
the  conseiiucnco,  Inrolvod  in  the 
of  the  sulistitution  of  a  finer  code  cf 
duct  and  civility  for  the  antecedent 
ness  and  cnarscniwi  of  manners  and 
position.      He  conceived  of  the  ideal  t] 


cfoud-ilividing  wiug,  was  so  uiuiuied  and 

mnCiJsted  as  scarcely  to  ButU-r  aWwu  *A\«i\»a«»\«s?,i.ttjMl  todrawout  the  pupil's*! 
ground.     The  music  sharni  l\ietaiV'  olvW'.'ewtott  axAinrN^s^iiiW-s.^^XaaitUhow 
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vifW,  to  ejiforce  a  feason  by 
rxumplu,  to  put  the  mother 

before  foreign  laiieungfis,  t.0  tench 
It  e:Ke.iviapa  — in  siiort,  tu  ettiu-uli^ 
th«j  pprtect  inim.  Hi-  iluprecnted  forpi? 
and  compulsion,  itnJ  hfi  ilpnoiini^od  si^verity 
,nci  the  riiil.  '  Notwitlistmuiiiig  some 
gm\'e  d<:fei;ts,'  Df,  Couipu-jn-  (concludes 
^at  'the  [led^Hogy  "f  Montaigne  is  n, 
pedoKogy  of  good  iteuso,  cei'Uiia  purta  of 
vrhich  will  iUwaya  deserve  to  be  admired. 
The  Jaiisenistd,  Locke,  and  Itousseaii,  ia 
ditFer«[il  dejjrees,  drew  their  tuspiiutiou 
front  Montai^e.  In  his  own  lime,  it  is 
trae,  hiaideas  wore  iw;o?pted  hj  scarcely 
any  one  save  his  disciple  Charron,  who.  in 
hia  treatise,  !>'•  In  .V(y«i'^,  l.'iS.'i,  has  done 
littlo  or  nothing  morn  than  distribute  in 
DMithodical  order  the  thoughts  scattered 
".out  the  EnKai*.  But  if  his  hiu)  no 
.uentie  on  tiia  own  age,  Montaigne  has 
least  remained,  lifter  tlirne  conturii-a,  u. 
ire  guide  in  the  matter  of  intidlectual 
cation.' 

More  tlian  a  liundrod  years  after  Roua- 
,u,  John  ]>)cke.  nhose  nu,iiie  may  be 
in  brilliant  illustrntion  of  the  faoility 
le  trauaitiou  from  philosophy  to  edu< 
made  a  still  more  powerful  and 
ifttic  altaok  upon  utielesa  knowledge, 
work,  entitled  Soin«  Tliuitghtt  Con- 
uminff  EiltiicalioH,  1C93,  has  enjoyed  a 
tmiveraal  auceptauce  and  success  ;  and  (he 
ItOMTty  and  discriminating  pi'aise  of  Leib- 
bitz  placed  it  above  another  and  more 
eolebrated  treatise  of  the  B.inie  author, 
published  tlireo  years  hcfoni,  under  the 
itie  of  an  iVnn^  Ctiiffminij  /fumiin 
'tXtd^rDianding,  1*190.  Locke  sets  before 
biniself  the  produetion  of  the  man  ;  and 
Uie  desid<im.ted  rciiult  of  education  as  the 
insuring  of  n  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body- 
'  He  rrcommrindH  home  education,'  in  the 
hrords  of  Mr.  Oiicnr  Itrowning,  '  without 
litrshness  or  severity  of  discipline.  Eniu- 
iLtion  is  to  be  the  chief  spring  of  action ; 
[nowledge  is  far  )ess  viilu^ibh-  tlmn  a  well- 
irwine")  mind.  He  priiiis  thnt  knowledge 
uoet  which  lils  a  mnn  for  the  duties  of 
iho  world,  (peaking  hinguuges,  accounts, 
listory,  law,  rh«tnric,  iiiitunil  philosophy. 
Je  inculcaf.!'!!  the  importance  of  drawing, 
lancing,  riding,  f■^ncing,  and  trades.  The 
nrt  of  hia  advice  which  made  moat  Im- 
irenion  on  his  conteoiporariea  was  the 
hing  of  nuuling  and  arithmetic  by 
coimidered  gauies,  the  discouragement 
fto  undue  axnftulMOU  and  puuislimeiil, 


And  the  t«achiii£  of  ^gutj^^^bt  the 
drudgeiy  of  gmmmar.  ItiVHHpects 
h«  hfw  undoubtedly  anticipated  moderu 
digoovories.  Ke  is  n  strong  advocate  for 
cdijcation  under  a  private  tutor,  and  hia 
bitterness  against  public  schootsisns  vebd-' 
mejit  as  that  of  Cowpcr.' 

The  doctrines  of  Locke  exercised  An, 
undoubted  influence  on  the  educationa 
writings  and  tlieories  of  Rousseau,  with" 
tlieir  defiance  of  coni'eution  and  their 
social  aggression,  and  on  the  treatise  of 
Claude  Adrien  Helv^tius,  entitled  D« 
VHommg;  de  »es  faculty*  int-eUtctufllfii  et 
de  »on Education,  1772.  HelviHiua  pressed 
the  characteristic  formula  of  Locke  into 
a  systematic  paradox,  which  claimed  for 
e<liication  that  it  is  omnipotent,  the  sole 
cause  of  tlie  difference  of  one  mind  from 
another.  The  doctrine  of  Helv^tiua  is 
the  Ttdiwtio  ad  nimiTdum,  of  sensation- 
.alism.  The  mind  of  tlie  child  is  but  aa 
nnipty  capacity,  sometliing  indeterminate, 
without  predisposition.  The  impressionB 
of  the  senses  are  the  only  elrmentsof 
intelligence ;  ao  that  the  acquisitions  of 
the  five  senaes  are  the  only  thing  that  is 
of  moment.  The  senses  are  ull  titers  is  of 
man, 

The  name  of  Rousseau  is  one  of  the 
most  prominent  and  su^estive  in  the  en- 
tiro  hierarchy  of  Rationalism  as  applied 
to  education  ;  and  there  is  no  book  wliich 
has  hod  more  influence  on  the  education 
of  later  times  than  his  Smilt,  on  dv  VEdur- 
cation,  which  was  published  in  1762,  and 
presently  produced  an  astounding  effect 
throughout  Europe,  The  burden  of  Rous- 
senu's  message  was  nature—such  a  nature 
OS  never  did  and  never  will  exist,  but  still 
a  name  for  an  ideal  worthy  of  human  en- 
deavour. '  It  is,  perhaps,  strange,'  oa 
Mr-  Oscar  Browning  pertinently  mmarks, 
'that  a  book  in  many  respects  so  wild  and 
fantastic  should  have  produceil  so  great  a 
practical  effect.  In  pursuance  of  its  pre- 
cepts children  went  about  niiked,  were 
not  allowed  to  read,  and  when  thi-y  grew 
up  wore  the  simplest  clothes,  and  i^ared 
for  little  learning  except  tlie  study  of  na- 
ture and  Plutarch.  The  catastrophe  of 
the  French  Revolution  has  made  the  indn- 
ence  of  EmUe  less  apparent  to  us,  Muuli 
of  the  heroism  of  that  time  is  doubtless 
due  to  the  exaltation  produced  by  tha 
sweeping  away  of  abuses,  and  the  a^^rauAK 
of  a  bri)^ter  afta.  \i>il  nj  e  w\im,\.  utft.  \i«ssi''- 
thftt    tVie  fitftt  npT»t».\jtf>T^  1^.    tiK.^^'-   "«»■*■ 


juit  Uiirt;r  ^nn  old  in  1792 ;  that  ni&ny 
of  the  Giroiidtiia,  the  MarseiUais,  the  sol- 
diers ftnd  geueralg  of  Cttniot  and  Napoleon, 
had  been  bred  iu  that  hardy  school.  There 
is  uo  more  interesting  chnpt«r  in  tlio  his* 
tory  of  education  thnn  the  tracing  biu'k  of 
epochs  of  special  activity  to  tho  obscuro 
source  from  which  th^y  nnwc.  Thiu  tbo 
Whigs  of  tlin  Rdforin  Bill  spranjj  fmm 
the  wits  of  Eilinbur);!),  thii  hproi-i  of  th« 
Rebellion  from  tlu*  divium  who  transtutM] 
thr  Bible,  the  mitrtyra  of  tli«  Revolution 
froni  tliepiiilosopheraof  the  Encyclopedia.' 
The  Emile  of  Rousseau  was  tlie  point 
of  departure  for  an  awakened  interest  iu 
eduL'iitional  theories  which  has  continued 
to  the  preapnt  day.  For  thinkers  of  ciai' 
nence  during  the  last  hundred  yenrs  hnve 
failed  to  offer  their  contributions,  either 
of  set  purpose  and  directly,  or  nt  Icnst 
incidentally,  on  tliLs  subjeet.  Pnets  like 
Bichtar,  Ilerder,  mid  Goethe ;  .philosophers 
such  as  Knnt,  Fichtt!,  Hpgul,  Sdiluitr- 
mac.her,  niid  Scliofiniiliiiuer ;  pdychologists 
such  as  Herbart,  Beiieke,  and  Alexander 
Bain  ;  sociDlogista  like  Herbert  Spencer, 
not  to  mention  the  more  obvious  names 
of  profeasora  of  pedagogy,  like  Payne, 
Mriklejohn,  and  iJiurie,  liave  left  or  pro- 
mulgatod  direct  ions  tor  onrgnidance  which 
are  more  or  less  permeated  or  inflneiic'ed 
by  that  apirit  of  Rationalism  whiuh  it  is 
bard,  if  not  impossible,  to  think  away 
from  any  single  moment  of  the  unbounded 
future  of  education.  The  teaching  of 
Rousseau  found  its  practical  expression  in 
the  Philanthropinon  of  Dpssnu,  a  school 
founded  by  Basedow,  the  friend  of  Goethe 
and  Lavater,  which  received  the  praise  of 
the  philosopher  Kant  and  of  Oherlin  the 
clergyman.  Basedow,  the  principles  of 
whose  instruction  were  very  much  those  of 
Comenius,  which  centred  in  the  combina- 
tion of  words  and  things,  may  bo  regarded 
as  the  typical  innovator  in  the  dimntion 
of  rationalistic  education  ;  and,  glaring  as 
his  faults  may  liavo  been,  he  auccemk-d 
in  cfleeting  nuiical  changes  in  the  ejitire 
circle  of  youthful  training.  Professor 
Max  Miiiler,  wlio  made  an  interesting  pub- 
lic rcfcrrmce  to  him  at  Maticheat^'r,  in  1875, 
in  which,  with  nomething  more  than  con- 
tent and  comjilaoency,  he  claimeil  Basedow 
as  his  '  own  atavtts,  or,  at  all  events,  his 
gmat -grand father,'  claimed  him  also  as  i 
'  the  firet  reformer  o£  oui  national  «duca-  | 
tion,  ns  the  forerunnOT  ot  l?e*\A\tym.  n* 
the    first    who,   during  ttic  Wl  watnn 


stirred  up  the  eotudence  of  the 
Genoany  and  of  thetr  rulers,  ai 
them  at  least  this  one  Ubmhi,  that,  n«xtla 
the  duty  of  Sftlf-preservacion,  tbera  i«  m 
higher,  no  more  sacred,  duty  whi«h  ■ 
nation  has  to  fulBI  than  national  miiM*- 
tion. .  .  .  BModonr's  was  a  chequered  Ufr, 
aa  the  life  of  all  true  refonuera  is  sure  t« 
be.  Pi-rlinps  h«  att<4npt«d  too  much,  aai 
was  too  much  in  advance  of  liis  liinii 
But,  whatever  hi.t  xtmng  and  whatever  hk 
weak  points,  tht*  ono  great  principle  b 
eistablished,  and  it  has  rc!inninod  firmlf 
ealAbliahcdin  th«Gemuin  mind  overstock 
that  national  education  la  n  national  dntii, 
that  national  education  is  a  sacred  dn^, 
and  that  to  leave  national  Mlac«tJon  tl 
chance,  church,  or  charity,  i«  a  niuiont 
sin.  That  conviction  remained  inffnimd 
in  the  Gorman  mind  even  in  tho  dar*  rf 
our  lowest  political  degradation  ;  iukI  itli 
to  that  conviction,  and  to  the  nation  arti^ 
up  to  that  conviction,  that  Germany  owm 
what  sho  is,  her  very  cxist«<nce  among  A» 
nations  of  Europe.  Anotiier  prindflt 
which  followed,  in  Rict,  as  a  matter  •( 
course,  as  soon  as  tho  (irsC  principle  «u 
granted,  was  tliia,  that  in  national  school 
in  schools  suppnrt<<d  by  the  nation  at  Ui^ 
you  can  only  teach  that  on  which  we  aU 
agree  ;  hence,  when  children  belong 
forent  sects,  you  cannot  tench  (h«<o|i 
The  torches  lighUsl  at  Basndow'a 
some  of  which  have  burni?d  with  a 
and  purer  light  than  that  of  th«ir 
source  of  illumination,  ham  boen 
on  from  hand  U>  hand  and  from  _ 
to  generation.  At  the  present 
the  typical  expreadoo  of  Uio  mti 
spirit,  as  against  precedent  in  educa 
is  to  br  found  in  the  demand  for  at 
t)ie  co-ordination  general!}-,  and, 
definitively,  in  the  sphere  of  aotdi  , 
cal  dignity  and  reward,  of  th«  ttadfJ 
science  and  modem  languages  with 
cultivation  of  classical  philolot^  and 
ratiire.  Meanwhile  the  votaries  and  | 
phets  of  Rationalism,  with  an  nitsu 
triumph,  anticipnte  the  victorira 
future  on  every  arena  of  huuaa 
and  action,  including  that  of  edoi 
in  which  an  antAgonict  hardy  eooef^j 
oppose  it  can  he  found.  TbvM  oM  el 
most  powerful  and  popular  expoaaiitt 
Rationalism  in  this  or  of  any  oth«rp«r 
affirms  that  as  'a  system  which  «v 
,ian\v«\T\cmi«>viU.unesynth<'sisnII  tlicp 
,'  V<muKiAWwicuvViOivA.'«V\^MBW^ 
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omplMiit  ftlncrity  each  n^-w  dcvolopm^nt 
tcience,  tMving  no  stjirontypod  standnrd 
iefend,  and  which  ryiprcjiiinta  the  humftn 
nd  «8  pursuing  on  tlic  iiightwt  xiibjoct* 
tttth  of  cont.iniifiH  progri'Ks  townrdu  t)io 
lest  imi  mo*t  transi-fin limit  knowledge 
the  l>>"ity,  c'jin  nt-viT  fml  to  ttxeroiBO  a. 
ivrrfiil  intolli-ctiwl  attnicliwn.     A  ays- 

0  which  iiinkiti  (Ji(!  niuriLl  fuuully  of 
ji  th«  mriwuri!  a.ti<l  arl>ilur  <)f  (aitli  must 
rnys  net  pciwerfuliy  on  tlioae  in  whom 
it  fuuulty  is  most  il<!V eloped.  This  iilea 
oontioued  au<l  iiiiiiiteri'upt«d  develop* 
kit  is  one  tlmt  aeeins  ahsolutoly  to  over* 
ie  our  a;;e.  It  is  sctkrccly  possible  to 
^n  any  really  able  book  on  any  wuhject 
tliout  *■!! countering  it  in  sonie  form. 
is  stirring  all  scienec  to  its  very  d(?ptha; 
Brevolutionisiiigall  hintroricnl  literature. 

1  promiDoncp  in   theology  la   bo  groat 
th«re  is  acarf.f  ly  any  school  that  is 

'~  '  ere:toinpt  from  its  influaiicH.  Wb 
rsoea  in  our  own  day  tho  Church  of 
itself  defendiij  in  An  Ennay  dn 
t,  nnd  by  a  strange  applicatiou 
:  of  progrcsH.' 
11  the  otht-r  hand,  Lord  Grimthorpe 
'found  delivering  a  characUiristii;  attack 
Ion  the  Rationnlisin  of  the  day,  and  es- 
CiAlly  as  it  is  rxeniplilied  in  the  person 
n  writer  wlm  jioses  a.-i  one  of  tUe  Dioet 
pminrnt  riinmlM-rB  of  its  existing  tier- 
chy  ;  and  who,  in  a  work  entitled  Edu- 
Hon,  InhUeetu(d,  Mnriil,  and  I'/iynk-al, 
61,  alliriuH  tliat  education  wiU  not  be 
finitely  nyteiiiatised  till  the  day  when 
innoe  shall  be  in  possensjon  of  a  rational 
oholoio'.  '  Pr<)bably,'say3  Lord  Orim- 
iii  ail  article  on  Rationalism,  con- 
,  to  the  late  Dean  Hooks  Church, 
fourteenth  edition,  1887 — 
dy  the  most  voluminous  and,  in 
■eniKi,  successful  rationalistic  author  of 
t  present  day  is  Mr.  Herhert  SpcniTcr, 
lose  works  were  laid  to  havp  rpaohcd 
te6D  volumes  in  the  Eilinhnr^h  Ri-ei-iw 
•binFirH  I'rincipli:/!  in  January  1884. 
'<  is  hanlly  necessary  to  mention  tlio 
bDM  of  tho  more  ei^nuim-  physical  philo- 
phers,  such  tm  Darwin,  Huxley,  and 
hndnll,  whoso  rationalistic  or  niaterial- 
&c  th(«iries  may  lie  wivi^r'^  frcnn  tlmir 
JysicJil  discoveries  and  philoiiopiiy,  whicli 
hild  Ixj  oijually  good  whether  the  prime 
pie  of  Atl  things  is  a  cnsitor  or  nothing 
'  all  ;  while  Spencnr's  philosophy  has 
n-cml  notJiing  luid  cxulaiiied  nothing, 
'iacwiaaed  the  stock  of  liumnn  know- 


ledge at  all  ;  and  with  a  greater  pretenM 
of  founding  a  complete  cosmogony  than 
any  since  Lucretius's  ingenious  nonsense 
(as  everybody  now  knows  it  to  bo),  ends 
oy  pronouncing  thr,  origin  of  every  sepa- 
rate force  or  law  of  nature,  of  which  the 
numher  is  infinite,  "an  unfathoinahto 
mystery,"  spontaneously  generated  out  of 
what  he  is  pleased  to  call  Persistent 
Force,  which  made  iteeJf.  Such  ration- 
alism as  that  will  soon  have  had  its  day, 
like  ita  pi'edecesBOi^,  in  spite  of  any  num- 
ber of  volumes  and  admirers  who  profesi 
to  understand  them  and  call  Spencer  a 
much  greater  philosopher  than  Newton.* 

After  such  a  statement  of  extremea 
as  is  provided  in  the*;  two  several  quota- 
tions, it  is  expedient  to  take  leave  of  the 
subject  in  the  judicial  and  moderating 
words  of  the  late  Dr.  Beard,  particularly 
as  they  have  a  direct  reference,  and  not 
an  iuferential  one  merely,  to  the  great 
subject  of  education  and  its  instruments. 
Tliey  are  words  of  wise  candour  and 
warning,  and  worthy  of  being  laid  to 
heart  by  all  persona  interested  in  the 
elFort  made  by  Rationalism  to  secure  a 
due  regard  for  utility  iu  so  momentous  a 
matter  as  that  of  individual,  academical, 
or  national  education.  '  It  must  be  re- 
collected that  scientific  culture  b  rapidly 
esteuding.  The  number  of  educated  men, 
whose  chief  intellectual  training  and  In- 
terest lie  in  the  study  of  natural  science, 
increases  every  day.  Such  men,  having 
little  to  do  with  literature,  except  as  & 
raent^al  recreation,  are  apt  to  exhibit  at 
onco  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  the 
Bciontitic  intellect  ;  ita  love  of  accuracy, 
its  demand  for  strict  reasoning,  its  passion 
for  definite  results,  and  at  the  same  ttm« 
its  disbelief  in  other  methods  of  ascertain- 
ing truth  than  those  which  it  has  itself 
found  eflectual.* 

{Rev.  Hugh  James  Rose's  Slate  fff 
Protnstantiirm  in  GrrTiiany,  2nd  eti,  1S29; 
Tracts/or  the  Tiwt,  No.  73,  by  Dr.  Now. 
man  ;  Rev.  Mark  Pattison's  TeiuUnnfn 
of  Rr.litfioHS  TItoarf/it  in  England,  Ui68- 
1750,  iu  SiHays  and  Reviews,  1860  ;  Rev. 
Aduni  S.  Farrar's  Bamplon  Luetureifor 
1862,  A  Critical  /{Utorj/  of  /"nvr  Tlunight 
in  Referenct  to  the  Chri/ilian  Re/ iff  ion, 
18S2  ;  Professor  K.  R.  Hagenbacb's  Ger- 
tii'in  Ralionalifm,  1865  ;  W.  E.  H.  Lecky'« 
Hisiury  of  Out  RtM  oiw£  fn^tw^ic*  "jJ  *W- 
Spiritof  Rationalism  Vtv  E\tTopt,'l\A»A.. 
1665  ;  BUViop  3iA\xv¥.  ftwsiO?^  HV^tt^y  "^ 
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JttUionali»tn,  186.1 ;  Mr.  Oncnr  Browtiing'B 
Bdutatitm  in  the  Evi/flDptiiia  Brlian- 
nica,  9tli  od.,  vol.  vii.,  IKTT  ;  R«v.  Dr. 
Cliarlos  Itcftiil's  HHiUrt  Lreluret,  18*3, 
TA*  liffarnuUiim  a/ Of  SixUrnih  Century 
in  it*  Ktlation  to  Modern   Thxm^Kt  anj 


KnowUxfyf,  168.1 ;  Profewor  Gnbriel(Wfi 
pnyrt'M   Hiitloire  de  la    Pidagogit,  16 
ltobi;rt  KulxtVa  £ii/tona/unntMMN«[ ,'''' 
naturalitmim,  ui  Herxng's  Ji«al-Si 
piidie,  1883;  ntuj  oUierti.) 

UntruUifnliies*.     See  TRumrcuii 


TaMtion  Schooli.— The  n<TW  vacntion 

schools  iiivnlve  uttempta  Ui  aolvr  some  of 
the'lifficulties  in  connection  with  thechil- 
drrn  of  thr  worst  'homr'  Burroundings. 
Atl<ini!nncn  is  not  coiupulsory,  neillior  is 
ortlinnry  tliscijiliiie  posaiUe,  Tlie  [iriniary 
olijrrt  of  mdi  schools  is  til  Hulietitute  heal Ui- 
ful  unci  stiiuuIiLling  occuputioiiB  iu  pkfe  of 
tlie  ikiiioniUsing  influeucea  of  idleneBaond 
vicioos  ButToaniliii^'s  to  which  the  poor 
children,  espednlly  in  large  cities,  are 
peculiarly  exposed.  It  is  biui  economy  for 
the  State  to  allow  the  good  donu  nt  school 
to  be  undone  at  honie.  Tho  prcscEt  sys 
tern  of  'too  much  liook  nn<l  too  often 
parrot '  intensities  the  fivil.  To  give  (in 
insI-ancB  of  recfint  a.tt«ni|>ts  to  h-ssttn  it, 
we  lenni  from  the  Industrial  Education 
Associntion  (9  University  Place,  New 
York)  tliat '  iu  thren  schools  held  in  the 
city  in  July  and  August  1886  over  four 
hundred  were  instruct«d  in  drawing,  tno- 
dellin^r,  (lonstmction,  wood-carving,  sew- 
ing, and  cooking.'  A  lady  entliusiust  su- 
perintended the  whole,  and  boUi  boys  and 
girls  dieerfully  submitted  to  the  neeesaary 
roatraintB.     {Sett  Manual  Trainiso.) 

Vacation  Tenn, — -A  name  given  to  a 
voluntnry  and  conditional  period  of  resi- 
dence and  courses  of  lectui'es  at  Cam- 
bridge for  honours  men  in  the  Long  Vaca- 
tion. There  was  none  at  Oxford  in  15f*8. 
Selected  part.ies  of  teachers  have,  however, 
recently  resided  by  permission  in  colleges 
in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  received 
unofficial  courses  of  lectures,  Ac,  from 
heads  nf  houHCS  and  tutors  in  sympathy 
with  them.  The  movement  is  likely  ti> 
expand,  for  the  University  Extension  Lec- 
tures crejito  11  thirst  for  such  visit*  to  the 
Universitv  itwlf. 

Vanity,  Pride,  Seltesteem.— These 
t«nDS  refer  to  varieliwi  of  feoling  wliich 
have  a  comm<in  nwt  in  self-love  and  self- 


veloped  this  iiistinctir«  dispositiMi 
into  a  feeling  tA,  ■df-liking  or  self 
ment,  which  is  ana.logous  to  ita 
otliers.  Tliis  feeling  is  at  ones  tlw 
of  tlie  pleasures  of  self  eomplaoeocj 
of  the  ^>aius  of  wounded  amanr 
At  firsts  owing  to  Uie  wcnkncea  of 
Judgment^  children  are  di>po«ed  to  mt, 
mat«  tliemselves  and  their  nctions 
opinion  of  others.  Self-Ki'stulatioD 
this  period  largely  the  rellt-ctinn  of 
complacency.  Tlio  most  ^onral  tuUM  _ 
this  dependence  on  others'  approval  iifli' 
love  of  approbation.  It  is  at  one*  111 
source  nf  one  of  the  most  valoable  a^ 
tjvps  of  childhood  and  of  one  oi  ita 
weaknesses.  Kept  within  proper  .. 
and  rendered  intelligent  and  aiscrri 
ing,  this  rngaixl  for  oth«rs'  opinion  is 
of  the  educator'];  principal  atda  On  Ife 
other  hand,  when  unchecked  and  nndii' 
criminating,  it  grows  into  a  foolish  ul 
hurtful  vzinity,  or  love  of  adrairatioa 
Vanity  nKians  an  excf-ssive  self.ooiudov- 
nesH,   an  uver-esLimatc  of  somv   pmeMl 

3uuliiy.  as  gMid  looks,  and  a  too  e*^ 
esii-e  for  othere'  admiration.  Thb  IMI 
fault  In  still  more  conspicuous  in  anbitip 
and  thirst  for  glory,  tliuugh  here  aoMbr 
impulse,  viz.  einiUatiun,  co-operatea  A 
child  must  be  cured  of  ^-anity  by  wilfc- 
dntwingall  inordinate  praise  1  bvaiOMiii' 
ing  it  with  other  childnm,  m  tiiot  it  wtj 
learn  its  defects  and  poiiitv  of  iuferiarilli 
by  cultivating  its  affections  and  tts  i«- 
t^lligenep,  and  so  dev'eloping  n  certain  » 
lectivenessin  the  enjoy im^nt  of  proite.ia' 
a  power  of  discrimiaatinm  ''-mpty  flattMr 
fmmjust  recognition <A  worth ;  aad,&Mll^ 
by  exercising  and  streDgtliemiig  tC  in  xtf- 
judgment  and  self-mleeui.  As  the  (Wi 
gniws  to  the  ag«  of  independrncc  it  moS 
leitm  to  rely  Ie«s  on  otheta'  gomi  opiiW* 
and  mor«  on  it*  own.  This  udf-esU^a  t> 
necessary  to  tlie  higher  devt^lopm. 


regiard.     The  child  iniAindweV^'  aAlaftUcs 

a    vaJue  to  nil  that  concernB  Aaty,  MM\\TOw«.\dM«»riii«.    K?y»od  will,  that  __ 

whenadiatinct  conwirtuJineesol  «\l  »  A»- -  nvNA  vvL^^ij-^tAwA-j  tA,  -iut -*>St«f«i, 
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y  othera,  implies  tlmt  the  subject  finds  ^n 
mquAW  iwnrd  in  the  feeling  of  self- 
pproval.  A  proper  feeling  of  self-respect, 
r  priiin,  which  IcarfK  n  l>oy  to  (iMpise 
hnt  in  Kinull,  rnenn,  a,ni\  trickj'  rm  un- 
orthy  of  him,  nr  hpneatti  liis  dignity,  u 
ino  of  thf  tiiii.;(,  v.ihi  ilili'  of  moral  siife- 
[unrds.     In  I'lii'iiiir.LKiiiM;  this  Sflfustecm 

d  this  seiiKe  of  [ii-iBciiiiU  di^Tiity  the 
Educator  must  be  careful  not  to  foster  mi 
ixoi-Hsive  a.inl  tyiiu'al  disregurd  for  otliers' 
,pi>rovj.l,  which  is  iiLlpmiahiiiaU  uiLiieH,  and 
n    tlie  case  of  tlie  youui-  is  particulaj-Iy 

ni'ful-  (Cf.  iirliole*  Honouk,  Phaisb 
Uto  Bluib,  Sblf-lovk,  .Sff  Bain,  Mental 
'cien^,  bk.  iii.  chap.  vi. ;  Sully,  T^avh^r'g 
^aiiflf/uolt.  p.  3S4  following;  Miss  Etige- 
irorth,  /'rai-tical  Education,  chap.  xi. ; 
*ereei,  L' ^du<Mtioti  dr»  U  Bercrnii.,  chap. 
i.  ;  Iteneke,  Enif.hunijs-  und  Untf.r- 
•ichuUhTr,  f§  61-63  ;  Waitz.  J%.  P.tda- 
fogik,  p.  1 70  following ;  cf.  nrt. '  Eitelkwt ' 
jx  Schmirtt'a  Encycliipiidw.) 

Tentilntion    of   SclioolroomR.  —  The 

limit  of  impurity  of  air  has  been  lixnd  lit 

06  per  (Mint,  of  ca.rbomc  B,cid,  i.u.  f>  yarts  in 

IO|O00  of  nir.     In  order  to  iniiiiitiiin  the 

rbotiicucid  at  this  li.-v«l,  3,000  cuLio  feut 
[rf  pure  air  u.rt!  ret|uireJ  p«r  hour  by  every, 
adult,  and  nt  hsut  liiLlf  tin  tiiui-'h  sliould  bn 
BUpplitNi  for  uhiliiren.  With  the  1  .i  B([uare 
fed  of  lloor  spaci!  (and  10  feet  height  of 
schoolroom)  which  we  have  fised  hh  our 
minimum  Standard,  it  is  evident,  thei'efore, 
that  the  air  tnuHt  be  chan/^ed  ten  times  iu 
every  hour,  which,  owing  to  draughts,  can 
only  be  done  during  the  greater  part  of 
tii«  year  by  combining  some  form  of  warm- 
inj;  apparatus  with  the  ventilatingarrange- 
ineutk.  The  tem/ierature  of  the  air  varies 
at  different  seasons,  in  winter  the  in- 
oomiiig  air  requires  to  lie  warmed,  othcr- 
■wiae  the  teacher  will  shut  it  out  as  far  as 
he  cfin.  The  proper  temperature  of  the 
•choolroom  is  from  60°  to  <:'•''"  Fi\.\tr.  An 
overheated  room  (whr^n  hejiting  appiira- 
tus  is  not  properly  regulat^l)  causes  the 
children  to  porapire,  and  mrikes  them  very 
pron«  to  C«tch  cold  on  the  slightest  expo- 
■nre  to  draughts.  Two  plans  of  ventila- 
tion art)  di-^criheil,  naturn.1  and  artiiiciiil 
yeDtilatinn.  In  the  fonuiir  the  niiturul 
ivements  of  the  air  tlirim;ch  openings 
ira  utilimKJ  ;  in  r.hc  latter  the  ii&tural 
IDOvementK  »tv-  aided  by  warming  ap|)ara- 
tas  or  m«chanicjil  appliances.  The  gnsiit 
problem  of  v«ntilfttion  is  to  securu  a  sufli- 
cient  interchaa^  of  air  M-itlioiit  causing 


draughts.  Owing  to  the  great  difference 
in  temperature  (jetwcoa  the  air  witliiu 
and  without  a  house  this  is  impossible 
during  the  winter  months,  unless  the  in- 
coming air  is  warmed.  Open  ■wind'iwK 
are  the  best  means  of  ventilation,  and 
during  the  school  rrcess  all  the  windows 
should  be  thrown  open,  if  possible  opposite 
windows  mid  doors,  in  order  that  the 
rooms  may  be  thoroughly  flushed  with  jiir. 
A  down-draught  from  a  window  may  be 
prevented  by  having  its  ujiper  segment  to 
work  on  a  liinge,  tho  current  of  air  being 
directed  upwards ;  or  by  deepening  the 
lower  beiuUiig  of  the  window  or  placing  a 
block  of  wood  under  the  lower  saah,  so 
that  an  upward  current  of  air  may  he 
allowed  between  the  two  sashes.  TheiValC 
may  be  utilised  by  inserting  a  grating  near 
the  floor,  and  connecting  it  on  its  inner 
aspect  to  a  vertical  tube  (1'abin'a  (uir),  a 
vertical  direction  being  thus  given  to  ths 
incoming  air.  Or  the  grating  may  be 
placed  higher  up  in  the  wall,  a  itiovabia 
vnlve,  such  as  Sheringhum's,  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  wall  directing  the  current  up- 
wards. The  ventilation  is  much  mure 
likely  to  be  successful  if  there  are  open- 
ings on  opposite  sides  of  the  rooms,  or 
if  there  is  a  chimney  or  other  draught- 
compelter  in  the  schoolroom.  Indeed,  a 
fitimncj/  should  always  be  allowed  for 
tiiLch  room,  even  when  it  is  not  contem- 
plated to  have  open  firea.  An  up-current 
always  exists  in  a  cliimney-flue,  if  there 
is  free  ingressof  air  by  doors  and  windows. 
Boyle's  or  Amott's  valves  placed  aljovo 
the  fireplace,  and  opening  into  the  flue, 
are  of  some  service  in  withdrawing  the 
hot,  impure  air  which  tends  to  accumu- 
late near  the  ceiling,  especially  when  coul- 
gas  is  burnt.  The  coi^iiiymay  be  utilised 
for  ventilating  potposes  by  having  it  ]ier- 
forated,  and  grating  m  the  ejitcnial  wall 
Xo  con'cspond  with  the  space  between  tlie 
coiling  and  the  Soor  of  the  room  at«ve. 
Where  gax- burners  are  used  they  sliould 
be  of  a  kind  that  carry  off  the  pro<!uct«  of 
combustion,  and  thus  help  in  ventilating 
tlie  mom.  (.S'ee  Wahminr  AppAH.VTCa 
and  IwPUTtlTlKS  OP  Alll.) 

Verse- Writing.  —  Few  educational 
questions  were  in  the  early  days  of  the 
attack  on  the  classiciil  systom  of  education 
ntore  wanuly  debuted  than  ihe  value  of 
leomtng  to  write  Latin  verae«.  There  ia 
no  doubt  mucU  to  \wi  aa.\A  wti  \«s\\i  ■&&«■>», 
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the  practical  condution  is  doubtful  or 
Dloely  balanccJ.  Unfortnnfttoly  thu  at- 
tack often  igaoToH  itnin*-  of  thv  really  btriic!- 
ficial  result*  of  vcrw- trench inK,  ixiiil  took 
too  low  ground  in  th«  i^luoiUiaiial  Uisjiut^-, 
wliile  tlie  dnfi-ntM!  wan  too  narrow  in  its 
Ecnpe,  and  not  proctiuiil  enough  i"  'l«  pdu- 
cntioiiiil  vidwa.  In  a,  word,  the  attack 
was  often  igiicrmnt  of  th«  facts,  a.ud  mer- 
cniitile  ill  aiiua )  the  (I«<feuce  was  super- 
fine ill  it«  theories,  and  prejudice.  I 
aball  briefly  re-«ixamiiie  the  pros  and  cons 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  practical 
teacher,  tniinpd  on  the  oW  Cnmbridge 
classical  tripoa  eystem,  who  has  tniight 
Latin  versfis  for  twenty-live  ytnrs. 

In  the  first  place  we  may  concede  at 
once  that  Uie  accoinpliNlini«nt  is  usoless. 
The  jHiofde  who  nre  nblo  and  willing  to 
rpad  Latin  poetry  prefer  the  genuine 
Rftnian  poeta  to  t!ie  modern  imitation. 
The  latin  poetry  of  tlie  contemporary 
Engliidiiiiati  is  like  the  wax  llowers  of  oar 
ndmothers,  or  the  glowiug  landscapes 
wti  by  beggars  on  the  pavement  in 
colourerl  chalk.  They  are  curiosities,  not 
works  of  art ;  and  the  demand  is  very 
limited,  if  not  extinct.  An  educftted 
tnnn  may  write  them,  as  he  may  carve  his 
pipe,  build  a  snow-house,  or  compoee 
acrostics  ;  but  he  does  it  for  exeroiso, 
amusement,  or  the  mere  delight  in  inge- 
nuity. It  is  not,  of  cniirae,  the  value  of 
the  completed  product  which  is  the  serious 
plea  for  verses  :  it  is  the  training.  The 
diH'ereiitial  calculus  is  also  nf  no  use  to  nine 
men  out  of  ten  whi>  lenm  it ;  hut  it  may 
bnii  very  good  training  at  a,  cfirtaiii  point 
of  education.     Let  us  look  a  little  closely 


It  IB  obvimli  EKU  these  stsgn 
into  one  another.  We  have  inteni 
made  thn  sgwi  overlap,  as  the 
of  hoys'  capacities  at  Uie  same 
too  strikiug  a  fwiture  to  bo  hidden. 
would  be,  under  strict  arcmges.  Ernii 
brood  stat«caents  it  should  bo  ki^  bebi 
the  niiDd.  The  last  two  Htag«s  ore  lb 
liitrdeat  to  discriroinnto  satis^kctotily  ■ 
words  ;  but  there  am  facts  to  which  ih? 
oorrespoud.  There  i«  a  point  atwhidii 
young  verse-writer  can  unnfully  try  tM 
fairly  accomplish  an  i^my  narrati'rtt  pin 
in  the  stylo  of  Ovid's  HeroUir.t.  Then* 
also  a  point  at  which  he  can  fairly  rtwit 
a  stanza  of  /n  Memoritun,  which  it 
be  futile  to  Mit  before  him  earlier, 
out  Rttirmjiting  an  impoaaible  defioi' 
the^e  exampl(!S  will  show  luy  m 
speaking  of  tlie  two  later  stagesv 

In  the  first  stage  the  boy  is  1 
gurmlit;/  ;  not  a  us^al  thing  in  it«elf, 
indispetisable  to  any  rwl  apprecis^oo  i 
Lutin  poetry.  It  certainly  in  not  neoi 
sary  for  the  langua^  nor  for  Immiifli 
re/ul  Latin  ;  and  it  might  no  iloubl  m 
learned  later  from  Ijitin  portry  ttsA 
when  a  good  many  who  now  go  throof^ 
the  course  would  hnv<!  dn>p|)cd  out  of  tit 
running.  He  is  also  pnusttsing  tbo  m» 
dence:  but  thatis  far  more  eS«ctively  ' 
hy  Latin  prose.  So  far  this  is  tntW; 
quisitioD  of  knowledge,  not  faculty  ; 
only  exercise  of  ficnlty  at  this 
what  we-may  call  tlic  faculty  of  pa'... 
together  a  poxzle — nnni«ly,  the  litlinfc 
words  into  the  metre,  book!  hoys  lib 
this,  some  nro  indiflirent,  a  fvw  drteit  it 
Kducattonally,  1  tliink,  it  U  bad  for  ibt 


into  the  foots,  and  see  what  this  training  |  latter,  ami  neither  much  good  nor  m'aA 


amounts  to  in  the  vaae  of  verses. 

We  may  roughly  divide  the  procc^ 
into  three  iilages.  There  Ja  tlie  elemen- 
tary stage,  where  a  hoy  of  eleven  to  fif- 
teen has  to  translate  'full-sense'  EngUsli 
into  such  words  as  he  can  put  into  a  line 
which  will  scan  and  construe.  There  is 
the  second  stage,  say,  from  fourteen  to 
eighteen,  where  he  has  easy  English 
poetry  to  do,  and  is  gradually  mastering 
the  resources  of  his  metre,  learning  how 
to  recast  expression,  and  being  initiated 
into  the  elements  of  taste,  force,  and 
melody  of  versification.  There  ia  the  final 
stage,  from  seventeen  to  twenty-one,  where 
he  KhouUJ  bo  entering  into  tlie  real  spiritof 
poetry,  and  begiiming  to  l«ara  wWt  fcV^\e 
mwins,  and  how  to  convey  !«eUB(jfe"»'awtAi. 


harm  for  the  two  former.  It  ia  imt  a  W 
exercise  for  them,  and  ijuickeim  th^irwtls; 
on  tlie  other  hand  a  good  deal  of  tUM  i> 
spe.nt  which  might heprdQ to  moroimfv 
tant  things.  And  it  most  be  ownnl  tbil 
nearly  anything  elae  18  Store  impartial. 

In  Uie  second  stage  the  <]ue«tioa  i» 
much  more  difficult,aa  there  the  gnudu^ 
Uie  harm  are  both  much  }?reaWr,  wd 
much  more  judgment  and  care  is  rdjuin^ 
in  the  teacher  to  diagnose  exactly  *hsl 
effect  is  being  produced.  Let  oh  take  ik* 
good  first.  Some  boys  will  begin  ra; 
(|uickly  to  ahow  ease  and  faculty.  "H* 
litenuy  taste  ia  inborn,  and  will  iufalhU; 
show  itself.  Veree- writing  will  stimuUW 
,\ti,aT>d  train  it,  and  fend  it.     The  tort  "^ 
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frnin  feeling  one's  powers  is  auch  a 

il  intellectuni  spur  that  it  cannot 

Iwt  gooiJ  to  iiSR  it.     Thd  only  I'aulion 

kerc  iit-ciwauiry  is  tliiit.  t.lio  viirens  sliould 

not    1«!    ilono   ton   oft^-ii,    and    tliat  gciod 

Eii^tish  jiOHtry  iJioulil   Iw!  given   W  tum, 

WettriiiOKs,  eiii|jlj'  fiwility,  linguistic  power 

apart  fi'uiu  Ihiiikirig,  ti  lluuncy  of  sliglitiy 

adorned  ooiuuioihiIul-b,  an:  the  (iangi-ra  ; 

and  they  have  hecu  too  often  n^u,tise<I  at 

olaasical  schools.     Some  lioya,  ugnin,  of  in' 

liBrior  power  will  work  away,  and  auliiove 

only  moderate  results.     The  advanlugt!  to 

thcan  is,  we  think,  real,  and  too  often 

OVftrloobpd,      Id    one   word,    they  get  a 

certain  sense  oi/i/riii  in  expression.    They 

Oannot  get  thin  from  proso,  either  read  or 

ooinpoaul,  except   Inter,  loore  obscurely, 

aiul  with  more  eiTort.     Ttwiy  cannot  get 

It  from  rtwding  merely  Latin  poetry  with 

'auythirig  tike  tlie  siitne  elfect,     It  is  n  renl 

thing  ;  we   have   seen  it  grow  ;  it  tnins- 

forius  tho  boy  slowly  but  deeply  ;  it  means 

the  culture  of  tint  liartiiirian.     It  does  not 

amount  to  much  that  can  be  shown  ;  it 

f<ut«  forth   no  flowers;  but  it  insensibly 

changes  tliii  boy 'a  atlitudo  of  mind,  o])eiiB 

a  new  vista  to  liim,  and  its  effects  ure 

lasting;,    The  real  <Ullic:ulties  here  are  two : 

first,  U>  know  liow  long  with  this  sort  of 

lK>y   to  continue    Uie   experiment    before 

prououneing  it  a  failure,  for  it  undoubtedly 

Liuay  take  time.     The  master  sliould  con- 

■nder  this  carefully,  for  the  preEsure  of 

Imiwr  studies  ia  sure  to  be  ulauiorous  ;  and 

'yet  the  loss  to  tlie  boy  if  lie  niiss  what  be 

might  thus  gain  will  be   real,  Ihoagh  it 

l>c  mnt«rially  imponderable,  and  though 

Jift-tnay  never  know  it.     The  other  diifi- 

culty  is  that  so  much  here  turns  on  the 

t^suifKT.      We  have  known    lioye,   quite 

hopidcwi  under  a  seiies  of  form  masters, 

fiDAlly  caught  hold  of  by  the  vei'seteach- 

ing  of  one  special  man.     We  have  known 

inuaU^n^  even  those  otherwise  faulty   or 

iiiDllicitnl,  touch  rank  after  rank  of  com- 

rooii   Uiys    prespnted   to  them   with   this 

iiturary   enlightenment,    purely    through 

Hheir  Latin  v^rse- teach  ing.      All  6rst-ratc 

neachiiig  juiwer  is  nir<!,  but  this  is  of  the 

raresU     Ik'sidesi  the.™  two  kinds  of  Imys 

there  will  In?  the  naiduum,  who  arc  getting 

aloKMit  no  giHid  at  Uii.i  stage,  and  to  whom 

the  vereeK  urn  an  allli<:tion  and  a  waste  of 

time-     If  the  veracis  are   taught  tj)  all, 

tliesu  will  be  undnr  the  he-st  teacTiera  per- 

luips  a  ijuarlur,  under  ordinary  men  from 

half  to  two-tJiinls.     Ixxiking  to  facts  as 


they  are — to  capacity  of  boya,  power  of 
teachera,  pressure  of  studies,  the  vast 
raDgeof  leaniing,  the  material  needs— we 
say  confidently  that  these  boys  ought  to 
QraMiy  writing  verses. 

WehaFPspokenalwveof  theboysof  in 
ferior  power,  who  yet  got  at  this  stage  their 
first  initiation  into  a  Kenim  of  form.  The 
iinjiortant  tjuestion  remains,  whether  they 
could  not  get  this  as  well  from  reading 
(;iiid  writing)  verses  in  their  own  tonguB. 
Some  of  the  bust  authorities  believe  that 
tliey  could  ;  and  that  this,  for  the  masa 
of  boya,  is  tlic  real  solution  of  the  verse 
questiou.  Of  course,  it  is  true  that  tlie 
teachers  are  trained  in  one  system  and 
not  in  the  other  ;  that  for  fiiusli  of  form 
a  fully -inflected  tongue  like  Latin  lias 
special  advantages  ;  that  the  very  elTort 
of  working  in  the  resisting  medium  of  a 
strange  language  imparta  power  ;  and 
even  that  au  ei]Ual  standard  of  mediocrity 
would  look  worse,  and  an  be  move  depress- 
ing, in  English.  But  these  are  mainly 
practical  difficulties  of  detail,  not  insuper- 
able to  effort,  and  all  much  overbalanced 
by  the  single  advantage  of  the  extra  lever- 
age gaineil  by  working  with  tlie  mother 
tongue,  indeed  it  is  probable  that  not 
merely  would  the  second  class  of  boys  get 
tlieir  culture  more  easily,  more  certniidy, 
and  more  fully,  but  tliat  many  of  the  re- 
siduum might  be  reclainied.  The  experi- 
ment has  never,  so  far  a.s  we  know,  been 
systematically  tried,  so  tliat  experience 
is  wanting.  But  it  certainly  deserves 
attention.  We  will  only  remark  that  for 
the  purposes  of  replacing  Latin  verse  it  is 
essential  that  verses  should  be  u-riUcn  in 
English,  and  not  merely  that  boys  should 
read,  as  they  now  do  in  roost  schools,  a 
good  deal  of  English  poetry. 

On  the  third  stngv^  there  ia  no  need  to- 
dwell  at  any  length.  It  is  approximately 
the  stage  of  sixth-form  life  up  to  the  end 
of  the  first  two  yeara  at  the  university.  It 
is  tolerably  plain  by  the  beginning  of  this 
stnge  whether  much  good  is  to  be  gainetl 
by  tho  patient  cnntinuing  the  treatment. 
The  student's  own  taste  is  nmch  more  a 
factor  in  the  decision  ;  he  will  have  brgun 
to  take  his  bent  and  show  his  facultiea 
more  clearly.  Exemption  from  verse- 
writing  is  now  in  most  schools  •My  at 
this  age  \  scholarships  and  first-claasM 
evvin  in  cltiaaics  can  lie  won  without  verses. 
The  present  wTitjet'B.  ex^erwMca  V«i^  <ft- 
schools  anA  wi\v<5T9i^t  Va  ftv^V  "Oor  vwewiv;- 
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tinn*  nhouUl  )H^  man:  numrmutt  still,  from 
the  (xJiica^ioiinl  piitit  of  vjc^w  ;  nnd  thiit 
of  nil  studeiiU  iti  thin  liurt  *tag()  who  do 
vLTMd  barely  half  renlly  profit  by  it.  O! 
counie,  a  suhool  or  college  adviser  li  i  '  > 
ooiisiiler  sutceas  in  eiamiiiation  ;  tid^i  ln' 
may  oft^ii  advise,  atid  be  right  iii  advisiug, 
&  fairly  good  verse- Yfriter  to  contiuue  the 
Study,  when  from  &a  educatioDal  point  of 


and  BiAQtAl  aolivity  of  an  mdiridnali 
a  clnaK :  »t  asvertttiiiiiig  what  d«grM  i 
[>r'iniphi<.'^.H   and  resource    is   pomtooti', 
whit    uM'   ciLo    he    made    of    KDOwItdp 
fit-HLly  fiiivva  or  th«re  and  then  recaUmi 
iiid,  lafitly,  the  general  attitode  of  mii^ 
I  towards  kiiowledge.     To  n  certain  n' 
I  it   tests    the    dass-toirher's    monnRT 
'  work  as  well  as  the  boy's  nhilitr.      Ai 


view  he  had  better  drop  it.     The  present    far  as  it  seeks  to  find  oat  whnt  knoieUiif 


state  of  things,  however,  is  obviously  tran- 
«tory.  The  nfttiiml  issue  as  regards  the 
nnivcrxitif'NwiJI  be  something  of  this  kind: 
that  th(!  prixea  for  verse- writing  will  be 
ki-pt  for  thr!  moKt  giftc^l  suholurs,  that 
verM!  papnrs  will  I*  offi-ratl  in  university 
sclioiarahipa,  Uiat  for  oollegfi  Kcholarships 
and  L'lassitaJ  exaniinationa  they  will  lje 
optional.  In  tiie  schools  they  will  be  still 
taught  (at  the  last  stage)  to  the  meet  pro- 
mising boys  who  like  them  aud  have  a 
torn  for  them  ;  the  rest,  though  they  may 
have  got  something  from  the  second-stage 
training,  will  at  this  stage  turn  to  more 
oongeuial  pursuits.  Even  if  the  experiment 
above  mentioned  of  sulistituting  English 
for  Ijixlin  verse  in  the  lower  parts  of  a 
Hcliool  be  tried,  the  Latin  veraes  of  thelieet 
sixtb-forui  boys  need  not  be  abandoned. 
A  good  Bcliolar,  traiiie'l  in  poetic  study — 
Olid  suuh  boys  ulone  will  try  it — would 
easily  in  a  few  fillbrts  re;vrh  the  stage  now 
aohievnd  by  prolongtsl  apprenticeship  of 
the  more  undeveloped  mind.  In  a  word, 
the  early  training  of  taste  will  lie  done  by 
English  verse,  a.  fit  instrument  for  the 
moss  of  hoys.  The  few  scholars  will  gut 
tjie  last  finiali  by  mature  attompts  at 
writing  poetry  in  the  langongee  they  have 
Already  fairly  mastered. 

Versification.    .See  Pcblic  Schools. 

Vested  Schools.  See  Law  (Edoca- 
TiUJiAL),  sertion  In-lntid. 

Victoria  University.  S«t  Univhr- 
aiTi  F.S. 

Viv&  Voce.^This  is  the  name  given 
to  an  examination  by  word  of  mouth,  as 
diBtinguishod  from  a  iPritfeti  examination. 
Tlie  latter  is  mainly  used  with  the  object 
ot  useertaiuiiig  what  knowledge  each  in- 
dividual  posnesses,  and  how  far,  without 
prompting  or  Biigjj<«rtion  of  any  kind,  he 
can  make  use  of  particnlnr  parts  of  it.  It 
requires  the  <fxaiuin(«  to  express  himself 
at  some  length,  ajid  to  show  how  far  lie 


is  possesKid,  it  should  follow  thn  lines  lul 
down  for  tho  earlier  stagRs  of  oral  •» 
ttrtiction  (given  under  tlint  title  taA 
under  Qetkstiox  a\d  Akswrr).  Il  pM- 
scssrji  the  advantage  that  tlie  nxua&at 
can  be  rapidly  and  readily  cluinged,  mv^ 
fied,  and  varied  ;  but  there  is  abo  tbc<fi» 
advantage  that  the  answer*  muBt  iieo» 
sarily  be  short  and  fragmetitary,  whitelk 
examinee  nnavoidably  receives  help  t^ 
suggestion  continually  from  the  ajQswen<^ 
otJiors,  and  from  expressions  on  their 
and  on  that  of  the  exuniner  What< 
of  sequence  and  unity  tJieftt  is  in  the  w 
is,  moreover,  dne  to  the  examiucr  for  ita 
most  part  ;  and  so  it  is  difficult  by  tkil 
lorjins  to  make  sure  that  the  Hub3ect  tas 
been  grasped ssn  whole — difficult,  bot 
impossible.  The  great  thing  is  to  aet 
examinees  at  their  ease  to  start  with, 
give  them  coiifid<'nce  and  to  loosen 
tongues,  which  may  be  donn  by  a  ch«Mti 
greeting,  a  little  general  conver^tion,**! 
perhaps  even  a  little  fun.  \\'heu  one* 
tliey  are  set  tjilking,  thn  exoniiuer  shooU 
proceed  as  if  he  were  giving  mi  ondleno^ 
except  that  the  subject  is  an  olH,  not  • 
new  one  ;  and  that  exposition  sboald  tt 
ahuoiit  entirely  omitted.  In  matbenutiM 
the  examiner  may  souietinm  discovoril 
he  wants  to  know  by  proowxling  to  p*« 
a  new  oral  lesson  on  the  stage  immtdiaUif 
/oUuicirtff  the  one  arrived  at  by  tho  clsi% 
particularly  if  this  new  stage  is  clondyoott- 
nected  with  those  that  go  before.  "Hat, 
however,  can  only  be  done  with  thcce  whs 
havebeenaetentirelyattheireasR.  L'oIm 
the  examinees  arr  taken  quite  apart,  »ut 
one  by  one,  it  is  impossible  to  report  ■ 
dividunliy  on  thum  when  only  mH  " 
is  Dsed.  j\ll  that  the  examiner  rrally 
otherwise  is  a  general  impre^aiun  of 
ela^  as  a  whole. 

Voloatory  School!  are  elementoty 
denominational  schools  not  under 
management  of  a  i^chool  Doard,  tiul 


understands    the    connectedness   of   his 

knowledge.    The  former — wvwt  wwr.— timft\  ceW\^\«,'iwi«Tvi.o«nt  i^ntc    (Srt 
ntbtsr  at  testing  the  gwnCTtti  linji^Vtveaa  W>Ku\»M^\^i«,wi«-awrt **«.■«»» 
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ApparatoB  for  Schools.— 

IV  iMBt  {onus  of  vfurmiii;*  tL[j|.iuriitus  ur^ 
klwajs  coiul>i>ied  with  ve it ti lilting  irriingt-- 
nents.   The  impure  airof  tbe  room  slioutJ 
lot  be  wnrm^d,  hut  fresh  cold  uir  coming 
rom  without.     Similarly,  the  warmed  air 
vbich  has  brcn  breathed  and  thus  rendered 
iDpuri<!  shoulil  not  bo  rcitainedin  thurooui, 
)ut  carried  o3'  by  exit^K.  as  quickly  as  pos- 
dbl«.     Thi.t  implies  e3:pi^nse  ;   the  wnnn 
lir  is  mmoved,  and  more  warm  nir  is  re- 
luired  t<i  take  its  place.      If,  however,  in 
arder  to  mivt-  uxjienso  in  the  hejiting  ap- 
paratus the  estiitiH  of  warm  impure  air  is 
itopped  or  diiniuiahucl,  the  sclioolroom  lie- 
omes  foul  am]  utiheiiltliy.      It  t;aiiitut  \k 
00«learly  understood  thiittvn  efficient  and 
litary  heating  a]>pamtuB  is  iic^cessurily 
pensive.      The  u/ieit  Jirey/fuv  not  only 
umisfaes  a  cliecrful  wanntli  to  thi.-  room, 
Hit  is  also  a  valuable  purilier  of  its  at- 
D<wphnro,  as  from  14,000  to  20,000  cubic 
pet  of  air  pass  up  an  ordinary  chimuey 
Ach  hour.    Its  dis-idvanlagos  an?  that  the 
ie«t  is  unequally  distributed  in  the  room, 
tnd  currents  of  cold  air  are  produued  along 
fch«  Hoor  in  order  to  supply  the  place  of 
Iff  air  whieh  is  rushing  up  the  chimney. 
'Iin  Utter  can  be  prevented  liy  having  a 
supply  of  wai-m  air  from  some  other 
iirci- ;  and  the  groat  loss  of  heat  from 
.ti  ordinary  fireplacn  can  be  prevented  by 
"milting  o  sterna  I  air  through  chamljers 
shield  tlw  fireplace,  in  which  it  is  warmed 
it  eiittirH  tln!.room.     By  Ihis  means  (as 
:n  Ga]l4)n's  iit4)vn)  an  abundant  supply  of 
ami    pure   air    in   admitted    aliove   the 
mtiey  lirMtitt,  and  thunco  dilVuses  itself 
ghoul  Iho  room.    In  sniull  rooms  gas 
letiliiea  used  for  tires  itisli'ad  of  coal. 
Ko  gas-stove  should   ho   tolerated   which 
does  not  provide  for  carrying  off  tlie  pro- 
Suets  of  cOTabnstioa.     A  flue-piw  is  even 
tnor«<  necessary  than  for  a  coal  lire,  as, 
pving  to  the  abaeuoe  of  smoke,  th«  jicr- 
aicious  condition  of  the  air  might  be  over- 
iOokixL  Ueorge's  calongen  stove  is  a  good 
BZAiDple  of  a  combination  of  a  gas-stovQ 
irith  vootilating  airangements.     A  spiral 
tube  communicates  near  the  floor  with  the 
bxteninl  air,  and  opens  at  its  upjjer  end 
nto  the  room.     A  gas  (lame  is  kept  burli- 
ng itndcr  this  tube,  the  products  of  com- 
nxtioabeing  carried  outside  byawparate 


tube;  and  tlie  hfial  tlius  produced  wanni 
Ui«  air  which  is  iwiasiing  along  the  spiral 
tube,  and  causes  it  to  enter  ra]>idly  into 
Uie  room.  Closed  ttovet  are  chiefly  useful 
ilk  small  schooli-ooms.  They  do  not  bura 
so  much  fuel  as  an  open  flreplace,  and  th9 
combustion  can  be  more  easily  regulated. 
Their  tendency  is,  howBver,  to  moke  the 
air  of  ft  room  too  dry  and  produce  a  cloea 
smell,  probably  from  the  charring  of  minut« 
particles  of  organic  matter.  If  the  stove 
is  red-hot,  or  there  are  cracks  in  it,  car- 
bonic oxide  gas,  which  is  very  poisonous, 
luay  find  its  way  into  the  room.  To  avoid 
these  evils  firebrick  should  sepiiratt-  the 
lire  from  the  ironwork,  and  the  stuv« 
should  never  be  allowed  to  become  red- 
hotv  There  should  be  as  few  joints  aS'j 
pOHsible,  and  these  should  be  horiitontal^  ] 
not  vertical.  The  products  of  combustioftt 
should  never  be  prevented  from,  or  do-' 
layed  in,  escaping  by  dampers,  or  bv  ad- 
mitting air  between  the  stove  and  tho 
chimney.  A  bucket  of  water  placed  n«Mir 
the  stove  prevents  the  air  becoming  too 
dry.  The  only  stoves  permiswble  are  tlioso 
jacketed  stoves  which  combine  warming 
and  ventilation.  An  outer  casing  around 
the  stove  communicates  with  the  external 
air,  and  thus  a  large  supply  of  pure  warm 
air  is  introduced.  For  large  schools  a 
central  system  of  hcatiug  is  preferable. 
Hot  air,  steam,  and  hot  water  are  tlia 
usual  sources  of  heat  employed.  I/otair 
/umac';s  are  usually  unsatisfuctory.  Car- 
bonic oxide  and  sulphurous  acid  nut 
infrequently  escape  through  leaky  joiiita.i 
in  the  fumaco,  and  thus  the  hot  air  sup- 
plied is  irritating  and  impure.  It  is  also 
generally  very  dry,  though  this  may  Ijo 
remedied  by  placing  water  at  the  point* 
of  entry  of  air  into  the  room.  The  air 
also  is  generally  too  hot,  often  at  HO" 
Fivhr.  To  cool  Uie  room  the  register  ia 
shut  off,  and  the  children  are  then  obliged 
to  breathe  the  aanie  atmosphere  repe-nteilly, 
or  to  have  tlie  windows  open  with  conse- 
quent uncomfortable  draughts. 

Steam  apparatus,  if  efficiently  con- 
structed and  under  tho  management  of  a. 
skilled  attendant,  is  very  satistactory.  In 
Wie  United  States  it  is  very  commoidY 
usenl,  \nit.  m  Ovii  co'iivv*^  wi^  eT-cfcY" 
tiotiaUy.     l.vk«s  cittx«t  Votbis,  ^A  Nwts-C-ai^ 
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lisfiictoi^  from  «  a<klr«8s  pnytng  Um  Qne«n  '  to  di 
suniUrj'  stJinil point  wlien  oombiuMl  wiUi  '  inquiry  to  h«  mad«  into  the  Ktate  of  tdi- 
tJic  uluisiioii  ut  pure  wr  over  the  lieating  ;  cation  in  tlw  prJDcipalitjr  of  Wol«»,  •«(• 
tubm.  Eacli  titt  ot  nUiaton  should  be  I  ct&Uy  into  the  mcaiM  aSbrdiv]  th«  laboin- 
anraojted  in  wveral  iliffereitt  aectious,  go  ing  cJaMM  of  aoquirinjc  a  knowled^  d 
tliat  the  flow  of  steam  in  &nj  one  of  them  ,  the  Bne^sh  Unguagc.'  Tlie  CommisiiflMn 
Cau  be  cut  off  at  will,  and  thus  the  amount '  xren^cntircljunatHfUiiintci]  with  tin- »pR(l 
of  heating  regnlatod  according  to  the  ex-      '  ''  .      .     .  ..  -i.  .-.   .». 


t«nia]  temperature ;  or  the  air-flues  loaj 
be  to  arranged  that  hy  momment  of  a 
valvn  thi!  incoming  air  cnn  b«  made  to 
pOM  wholly  in  contact  with  thn  nuliating 
surfaces,  or  *e}iarat«  from  them  in  any 
proportion.  I/at  -  teaUr  apparalut  pos- 
■«■■<!>  some  advuutu^^  over  8t«aro  ap- 
paratus iu  dm  facta  Uiat  the  air  passing 
over  liot-wat«r  pipes  i«  uauaJly  not  raised 
above  100"  Falir.  when  the  pipes  are  at  a 
temperature  of  from  iG0"-180^  Fahr.,  ajid 
that  hot  water  continues  to  ciriiulate  some 
time  after  the  fire  is  extinguished.  In 
tJie  high-prasBuro  system  the  water  in  tlie 
pipes  is  heated  to  300° -350"  Fahr,,  in  the 
|(iw-pre«iire  nyst^'m  not  above  200"  Fahr. 
Whichever  of  thrso  syst^'Tns  is  used,  it 
ahouLd  never  consist  ximply  of  pipes  placed 
ID  a  room,  from  wliirh  hput  radintfis  with- 
out any  itduiiiuion  of  fresh  wnrmed  air. 
Tliis  forms  'onoof  the  most  killing  systems 
in  existence.'  By  plnciug  alongside  the 
hot-wntrr  pipes  tlu<.-s  forthit  entry  of  fresh 
air  an  efficient  and  thoroughly  sanitary 
warming  is  »bt»in<M).  The  hot- wnt«r  coils 
may  iiiso  l)e  amingod  uround  the  flues  for 
carrying  off  foul  air,  thus  incrmiaiiig  the 
rajiidity  of  the  exit  current.  If  tlie  rooms 
become  too  hot  the  remedy  is  not  to  close 
the  points  of  entry  for  warm  air,  but  to 
have  valves  by  lueuns  uf  which  the  Lot 
water  can  be  cut  olT  from  any  given  por- 
tion of  the  liot-iviiter  pipes. 

Weight  of  Children.  .Sfv  Gbowth, 
Welsh  Education,— In  Wales  no  effec- 
tive att*'mptwu8  luinle  to  cope  witli  popular 
ignoranci?  till  the  Oovemineut  began  to 
pay  grants  in  aid  of  local  effort.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  itritish  and  Foreign  and  of 
the  National  School  .Societies  was  little 
felt,  for  it  vox  alwnvs  difficult  to  raise 


money  enough  to  establish  schools,  and 

L  generally  impoKsihle  to  raise  enough  to 
eocuro  their  cflii-icncy.  A  record  of  tho 
condition  of  nffnirit  iraroedlatcly  after  tho 
insue  cf  the  famous  Minutes  of  ISfO  is 
found  in  the  reports  of  the  Comniis- 
aoiiers  appointed  by  the  CotnKiittPC  of  I  l*.  3fi  «  <Uy— and  the  most  that 
Council  in  thatv«ir.  A  motion  \iaA  \>wa\  wivitw'iwatt-***  that  tbt-y  wen*  as 
paaaed  by  the  Hou»e  ot  Comniona  \<x  aa  »»  ««*&>«■  w*.'v*!»*&.\»t  >Si»:-wi««j. 


of  the  people  among  whom  thmr  iu** 
ti^jatMna  were  to  Iw  nnule,  and  coiW' 
quentlymany  of  tbetr  factii  and  (what  nt 
pcrlutpo  mon  important)  mtuiy  of  ikiv 
imprc»ions  were  obtained  at  aocoudhu^ 
tlirougti  interpreters.  Had  they  ondrt 
stood  the  Welsh  language  they  would  hi» 
better  undnratood  the  Wel^  chaiMM, 
and  their  criticisms  (doubtless  quite  hoonl 
and  friendly  iu  intention)  would  have  bfia 
more  sympathetic  without  being  le»  tm 
The  publication  of  their  rrports  was  («(■ 
lowed  by  an  outburst  of  popular  rrwtf- 
ment;  nor  need  we  bo  varpriMd  at  Uts 
when  we 6Dd  the  First  Commijiiioa«rip«t 
ing  of  the  'wide»pri-wl  diiUT-gard  of  te» 
peranoe,  ...  of  chastity,  of  vemcitT.  ui 
fair  dealing '  in  Wales ;  the  enoond  s^aak 
ing  of  the  prevalence  of  '  drunk cnnM 
blasphemy,  indeuency,  sexual  vices,  i>i 
lawlessness ' ;  and  the  third  sjioi! 
the 'social  and  mora)  depnivtty  '  of  a 
of  the  population.  Still  the  n^ports 
withstiuiding  the  objectiutm  which 
patriots  of  the  pTinci}>ality  mwln  to 
tone)  furnish  a  i^luable  record  of 
conilition  of  education  at  tb«  time. 
OS  matters  were  la  England  tlwy 
still  worse  in  Wales.  Majiy  l&rse 
were  totally  devoid  of  schools  of  a 
There  were,  for  example,  aevt 
puritilie!!  ill  that  state  iu  tlie  couo' 
Brecknock,  Canligan, and  Haditor. 
ftthools  did  exist  they  were,  in  the 
of  oases,  of  the  sort  known  as 
adventure.'  Onlya)>out  one-eiglit& 
schoolhouses  wore  '  legally  m 
educational  purposox.'  '  The 
dwelling- room,  the  kitchen  of  a 
or  part  of  an  adjacent  nutbui 
loft  over  a  chapel  xtublcK,  ohurches 
chnpcis  themselvn,'  wi-n-  fre(|ueuUy 
for  seboolfi.  A  roof  or  Hour  without " 
a  fireplace,  a  window  that  would 
suSicient  light  or  any  air  were  uui 
and  desks  wen*  »  luxury  to  be 
mther  than  hnptnl  for.  The  ave 
come  of  the  tcachetfii  waa  2lM.  a 


of  the  best  had  rweived  hoihb  kind  of 
g ;  most  of  tbe  otliera  h;id  tulciMi  to 

hing  because  they  wem  uiiGt  fur  aiiy- 
thidg  else.  A  list  of  ihair  previimx  occu- 
pations omliraoes  nearly  a  liuiiilreU  trades 
»nd  profossioiis,  while  a  gi-wit  uuiuy  ciill- 
ingK  were  followed  along  witli  teimliiiig. 
Among  oth<rr  things  some  of  the  masters 
ftltd  mist  fi-ssr-s  were  broom  ftnd  clog  makera, 
cowltM-jiiTK,  drovprg,  niatcon  to  a  lying-in 
hoijiilal,  'porter,  burlj^r,  and  layer-out  of 
,tho  duiid  ill  a  workhouse,'  publicniis,  and 
Uf.xUnis,  A  tiuiii)ii<.r  were  in  receipt  of 
jpari^i  relit^.  It  ii(«d  hardly  be  said  that 
thesi*  leniihw'ii  kii«w  nothing  of  touching, 
and  that  iu  ujaiiy  co^hs  they  were  tlieiii- 
BeKea  devoid  of  ihc  rudiiuente  of  wluaa- 
tioa.  A  gfeat  many  of  them  oould  not 
spell,  find  not  a  few  wei'e  so  iti'iorant  of 
^o  language  in  wluL-h  tliey  prufesaed  to 
carry  on  their  schools,  that  llie  Cuuiiuis- 
sioners  hikd  to  communii^nte  with  them 
through  iiiterpreterg.  iiogisters  were  al- 
ID09>t  unknown  j  even  in  the  'model 
school  ■  at  Newport,  Ppmbrokeshirc,  none 
w«K  kept.  Accurate  statistics  of  attend- 
ance WKre  therefore  impoSBihle,  but  thei-o 
vnut  ciripli!  evidrtice  to  prove  thnt  it  was 
xery  irregular,  and  that  the  school  life  of 
ft  child  genernliy  began  late  and  finished 
Cttrly.  Ill  cmi?  county,  for  instance,  63'.'> 
per  oeiit.  «f  the  children  found  in  school 
fuid  uttended  less  than  a.  year,  and  Sl'!l 
more  tiad  altuiided  less  than  two  years. 
Thu  poverty  of  tlie  |ieoplc  aircounted  to  a 
lur^e  extent  for  the  e\tri!iim  back  ward  iiesa 
of  education  in  Walea.  Good  sc-hools  coat 
aaoney,  which  some  one  must  jiay.      The 

Rails  of  the  childmii  ooald  not  pay  it 
and  in  most  places  there  was  no  one 
ing  to  help  them.  Hence  Uii;  offer  of 
State  aid  was  the  beginiihig  of  a  brighter 
erfti  although  the  offer  was  not  very  i«iidily 
nccepicd  at  first.  Many  of  the  Disaenlera 
looki'd  with  distrust  upon  if,  considering 
it  «n  indirect  endowment  of  the  Church, 
or  fearing  ulterior  motives  on  the  part  of 
thf-  (^oT^'^nment;  but  the  judioious  ad- 
mi  ni.-itmti  on  of  the  Education  i>opartmeut 
grndiinlly  disarmed  prejudice,  and  appli- 
Wtionx  for  ftssist-ancc  then  became  fre- 
wtent.  At  the  date  of  the  Revised  Code 
tttern  wrrp  in  tho  principality  over  six 
liundri^  schools  which  had  received  build- 
ing gmnto,  or  wiiri-  receiving  annua  I  grants, 
U)d  H.il.  inspector  was  able  to  report 
tjut  the  'prospcclM  of  education'  were 
sufficient!/    hopefal    luid    encouraging.' 


Still,  till  the  passing  of  the  EduciLtion 
Act  of  1870  the  number  of  schools 
fell  far  ghort  of  tlie  needa  of  the  people, 
but  Mr.  Forster's  great  lueasui'S  led  almost 
immediately  to  extraordinary  activity, 
Tlie  provision  of  tmcoiumodation  in  an 
etfioient  school  for  every  child  requiring  it 
now  became  compulsory ;  but  were  there 
no  compulsion  in  the  matter  the  cilrat 
would  have  been  much  the  same,  bf-cause 
tli?nomi national  scliools  are  displeasing  to 
the  majority  of  WeUhmnn,  and  Board 
schools  must  be  undenoniiiiatiottal.  In 
lSfi7  the  number  of  Schoid  Buurds  iii 
Wales  cscewlcd  tlirco  hundred,  and  the 
number  of  elementary  schools  (Board  and 
Voluntary)  was  riMirly  tifteen  huntli'ed. 

The  iimple  provision  of  schools  for  the 
cliildren  of  the  poor  m-rved  to  empIiasLre 
by  contrast  the  deficiency  of  schools  for 
the  children  of  parents  who  could  not  bo 
described  as  poor,  and  the  still  great«r 
deficiency  of  tlio  means  of  higher  «)daca- 
tion.  Xlw  leaders  of  opinion  in  thr  princi- 
pality, seeing  no  prospect  of  supplyinjf 
these  deficiencies  without  some  help  from 
the  State,  tried  to  interest  the  tioverniiicnt 
ilk  the  matter,  ancl  so  far  succeeded  as  to 
obtEiin  in  IBSO  the  appointment  of  a  De- 
partmental Committee  of  Enquiry.  The 
committee  consisttxl  of  Lord  Aberdare 
(chairman),  Viseount  Emiyn,  Prebendary 
Robinson,  Mr.  ilenry  Ilichard,  Professor 
Rhys,  and  Mr.  Lewis  Morris,  and  it  cer- 
ttunly  would  have  been  dilllcult  to  find 
hiilf  a  dozen  raon  better  qmililied  for  their 
tluties.  Meetings  were  held  in  London 
and  ill  the  chief  towns  in  Wales.  A 
vast  amount  of  interesting  evidence  was 
accumulated,  the  report  tuid  minutes  occu- 
pying over  a,  tliousand  foolscap  pag«A. 
With  respect  to  intermediate  schools  the 
committee  recommended  ;  (1)  That  exist- 
ing endowed  schools  should  lie  made  effi- 
cient and  suitable.  (2)  Tliat  in  the  reor- 
ganisation of  endowments  (a)  all  schooU 
should  be  made  unsectarian  ;  (0)  the  go- 
verning bodiesshould  be,  to  a  largerextcnt, 
properly  chosen  ;  {«)  schools  should  be 
adapted  to  local  requirements.  (3)  Where 
there  were  no  endowments  aval  lab  lo, 
schools  should  be  provided  iioia  other 
funds,  (There  was  some  differencr  of 
opinion  as  to  the  source  of  these.) 

With  regard  to  higher  educutioD  the 
comipitteie  recommemied  ;  (1 )  That  a,  uni- 
ver^ty  coUe^ft  lot  ^loi'i^v  'W  Aifa  ^<«>W'"o» 
established  \ti  CAMflotignxaVvw..    *^>  "Ct**- 


'f«uniljr OTgnDuation,'  'Christina  tnt 
uid  '  industWn)  oocnpAtiona '  might 
brought  to  liratr  upon  Um  young, 
thi.i  view  Widurni  t<»k  n  sniBtl  tlia! 
cottagi',  chIImI  Rouj'li  Huuhi,  a  fv«  ni3l 
troiu  Hainbut;^,  and  cofntnviicul  thf  uuiff' 
tikkiiiK  witti  only  three  Irayu,  whom  hen 
(.'.•ivL-j  iutu  Ilia  own  family.  The  numte 
gmJuaUyiiicreaaed,  and  Kou^  HouwW- 
■.-iiuie  ihc  puretit  of  m»nj  HJuiilar  tnstici- 
lionsv  Wichem  iwceivcd  his  dej[w*  J 
doctor  of  philosophy  from  iJ&lle  in  IHL 
His  chief  works  atv:  Flwing  L*avt4fiv» 
Rough  U«um  and  Th/i  Inn^  Jfimion 
the  Otrman  Soangdieal  ChtreA  (ItMS; 

WieCM,  Dr.  L.,  in  hix  i^Uerg  on 
lUh  Edwalion  (\'^\),  ooutmvU  tlmGa- 
tniin  systeni  of  iiiHtrucUon  with  the  Bif 
lish  one.  'The  result  of  iny  DltscrvstioM^' 
he  writes,  'to  Btale  it  briefly,  is  thii:  il 
knowleii^'e  our  hiKher  achooln  (i-n.  tho  Gfl" 
own  higher  school h )  &re  f&r  in  oilvuicefll 
the  English ;  but  tlieir  edutaition  1*  twai 
eSectivti  bei'ause  it  imparts  ft  better  im- 
poraliou  for  life.'  'In  Knglatid  thewri 
object  of  education  is  the  fortnatisa  ^ 
ohiimcter.'  "  The  tendency  of  German  vkt 
cation  is  to  l>ro(imR  encyclopedic.' 

WiU.  Sclf-WilL— Tho  t*™  'wiU'ii 
uiied  in  psychology  to  mark  off  the  aditt 
tendencies  and  inipuliies  of  the  niiitd, 
disliii^'uished  front  th«i  intellectual 
ties  and  the  emotional  seosilnlilieSi. 
vrill  exists  in  the  child  in  n  rudimem 
form  only.  He  hiu  the  instinciiva 
position  to  activity,  but  cannot  yet 
his  ends  and  so  regulat«  his  actioTkS. 
shows  this  crudnieKt  of  will  in  his  iiiahtlilT 
to  realise  and  work  for  dtstAnt  mmlts,  UM 
the  iufiniiity  of  [)ur|J0sc  which  foUovt 
from  this ;  in  bli  inability  to  dr^libmU 
and  choose;  in  bia  waut  of  BRlf-cantM 
and  generally  in  the  subJecUoii  of  hit  ^ 
sires  to  tlie  external  ciroonuitttnoH  uJ 
solicitations  of  the  moment,  Tho  growti 
of  a  rational  and  free  will  out  of  tjiii  in 
chuate  childiali  will  presappoae*  the  de 
velopment  of  the  intelligent  mkI  oI  the 
feebngg.  like  the  intellectual  bicwltM 
the  will  grows  by  snoccssive  exmiM' 
The  first  and  most  important  of  theaeettt- 
sists  in  Bclf-submisEion  to  others,  or  obefi- 
encp.  Such  obedimco  has,  however,  tnlf 
a  temporary  fanctioD  in  furthering  ll* 
growth  of  tho  will.     Its  higher  d«vclff> 

„   ments  prcfuppOM    liberty  to   reflect  >» 

e/sewhcre.     HU  object  waa  U)  e«to.\»\\Ai    cV<aia»aXwt  owMclf.    Ilencc  th«  importsav 
institiitioRS  in  which  t\ie  mftM««B ol  »i:ia    >Atw&wSi»%''ive-Kt»ii..tA».ia\(wtitYin««*? 


there  should  also  be  r  university  oollogo 
for  North  Wales,  Kor  this  purpose  the 
collru;c  nlrraily  existing  at  Aberystwith 
could  Iw  iitili»rd  where  it  was,  or  could 
be  transfiTi'raJ  U>  ('ania-rvon  or  Bangor. 
(3)  A  Clovernment  grant  of  1,0U0i.  a  year 
should  Ihi  miuld  to  each  cotlcgi*.  (4)  The 
GoiuuittvH  di^uased  the  dcainvbility  of 
creating  a  university  for  Wales,  but  made 
no  definite  reoomuiendatiou  ou  the  sub- 
jects The  chief  results  of  the  labours  of 
the  committee  were  tho  retention  of  the 
university  college  at  Alwrystwith,  the 
establishment  of  similar  coUeges  at  Bangor 
and  Ckrdili',  and  tho  grant  of  12,00<M.  a 
year  between  the  three  institutions.  No 
provision  for  intermediate  edumtion  has 
yet  bctm  made,  though  several  Bills  deiil- 
mg  witli  the  Buliji-ct  liavo  been  preaenttid  | 
to  Uio  House  of  Cmnnions.  Tlii-  provision 
of  a  Welsh  university  to  complete,  co- 
ordixiate,  and  itowji  the  whole  system  of 
W'eUJi  education  is  perhaps  not  iit  present 
within  the  range  of  practical  politics. 

Though  in  many  parts  of  Wales  Welsh 
is  the  language  of  the  home,  the  play- 
ground, the  church,  and  the  chapel,  in- 
struction  in  the  grammar  or  litci-ature  of 
it  has,  till  lately,  been  almost  unknown, 
and,  what  is  eijually  strange,  Welsh  has 
not  l)cen  used  in  teaching  English.  When 
an  English  boy  comes  across  a  word  which 
he  does  not  understand  his  master  substi- 
tuties  simpler  words  for  it ;  but  to  the 
Welsh  brty  no  English  words  arc  simple 
at  first,  and  an  explanation  in  English 
would  only  increase  tlie  original  ditbculty. 
The  obvious  metliod  is  to  explain  in  the 
child's  own  tongue,  and  tlii.s  is  the  method 
advocatiHl  by  the  recently  fonned  Socii-ty 
for  Utilising  thnWolsli  Laiigiiugo.  With 
tlie  sanction  of  the  Eduontion  Department, 
Mid  with  the  hearty  co-opemtiou  of  aitiiie 
of  tlie  inspectors,  several  schools  have  tried 
tho  plan  of  atudyiug  Welsh  and  Englisli 
together,  and  tlie  constant  translation 
from  one  to  tlie  other  has  been  found  to 
develop  intelligence  and  give  a  large  grasp 
of  linguistic  principles. 

Wiohem,  John  Henry,  German  phi- 
lanthropist, born  at  Hamburg  in  1808,  was 
educated  at  the  Uymnasium  of  his  native 
city,  and  afterwards  at  (.lOttingen  and  Ber- 
lin {l?30).  Wichem's  name  is  associated 
with  the  foundation  of  houses  of  rescue 
fOT  destitute   children  in    Hamburg  and 
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lifc.B-ntl  of  gradually  encouraging  llit-  I'bild 
to  tliiok  and  act  for  liimHelf.  Thn  inHtiiiu- 
tive  brat  to  this  free  deteruiiiiatiou  of 
•ction  ig  Kxja  in  .Solf-will,  or  Wilfulness, 
ivhioh  is  «o  wnll  marked  a  cliarai-ter- 
istic  of  ntl  children  that  have  a  atrong 
natunil  cliamctnr  und  energetic  impulsps. 
6uch  tH^lf-wiil  is  not  harmful  in  it-«<?lf,  but 
nttlit-r  the  esprtjssion  of  a  strong  and 
licuiJtliy  individuality.  It  lienomps  Imd, 
liowever,  when  it  hardens  into  relifUious- 
ne&a,  refniL-turineas,  or  obstinacy — that  is, 
a  fixed  iliBjHjaition  to  defy  authority  us 
such,  and  to  refuse  to  be  Itjd  by  others' 
superior  wisdom.  While  in  the  case  of 
the  wilful  and  obstinate  llie  educator  bus 
to  impose  restraint,  in  the  case  of  those 
wnnting  in  d^sirefl  and  energy  of  purpose 
he  nerds  rather  torouse  the  will  loaetivity. 
Sinn-  will  IK  the  Hourca  of  all  effort,  intel- 
lectual and  moral  alike,  it  is  evident  that 
cdunition,  whifJi  proeeeds  by  exciting  the 
minrl  til  activity,  is  concerned  toa  very  large 
extent  witb  pnimptinj;  iinH  dirppting  the 
young  will.  (Cf.  articles  AcnviTV,  t)uEl;l- 
BNCB,  Sri.f-Commasiu.  For  a  fuller  account 
of  Wil!,orVolilion,*cBBain,  .^CTiW.sWcTii^f, 
bk.  iv. ;  and  Sully,  Trjichcr'n  Unvdhook, 
chaps.  x)x.  and  s.\.  On  tlm  trainini;  of 
the  Will  and  the  manjigempiit  of  Wilful- 
«a  Locke,  Thntii/hu,  j,  78  following; 
.ra.  Bryant,  EditaUionaL  Endx,  p.  20 
lowing;  Bi«neke,  up.  «f.  S§  71,  72; 
ttec,  Gmiidritit,  §  60  and  followilig  ; 
PBst^i'er,  P'iJ.  Pinfch«liiijir<,  §  33 ;  and  art. 
'  Wille  '  ill  Schniidt's  Eiicydopudif,) 

Women-Teachers.— In  alhiges  women 
have  been  recDniiised  as  the  natural  in- 
structors of  children  in  the  uui'sery,  though 
their  function  as  educators  in  general  has, 
until  recent  tjmes,  been  less  clearly  do- 
fijie>d.  We  hear,  indeed,  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tnry,  of  llypatia,  tho  reigning  star  of  the 
Alexandrian  school  of  the  Neo  rjntonista, 
lecturing  to  crowded  audiences  of  men 
(Uid  woni«n,  and  becoming  in  tbis  way  the 
Spirttiial  father  of  the  faniouK  Pi-oebis. 
]iut  indrcxl  llypitin  in  at  best  'hut  a 
myth  and  n  nhodc,'  and  in  the  middle  ng«s 
the  education  of  womcti  an  a  cIo-hs  was  eo 
restricted  that  only  a  ffiw  women 'tMic-bers 
wert!  able  to  Uikt;  up  any  prominent  posi- 
tion. Biilognii  w.m  the  only  university 
which  grani<'d  dt-grcc-s  and  other  privileges 
to  wmuen.  The  lejirnMl  and  bisiutjful 
Novella  d'Aiidrvti,  daughter  of  the  cele- 
brated Canonist,  fn-igui-ntty  oircufiiefl  her 
fMier's  ^rair  in    tjitit    uuivirraity,  and 


amongst  otherwomenprofeasorsatftologna 
yrt-ra  Laura  Baasi,  who  held  the  chair  of 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  the 
Madonna  ilaiuolina,  who  practised  and 
lectured  on  surgery  with  distinction,  and 
Clotilda'  Tambroni,  professor  of  (.Ireek. 
On  the  great  stairway  of  Padua  stands 
the  statue  of  Elena  Comaro,  professor  of 
six  languages  in  that  once  renowned  uni- 
versity. But  Elena  Cornaro  was  not  rdu- 
cnted  by  wnnien,  nor  did  she  lecture  to 
women.  In  the  seventeenth  century  we 
fiiid  an  attempt  in  France  to  replace  tlie 
conventual  education  of  girls  by  a  more 
practical  pi'sparaliun  for  secular  life. 
Luuis  XIV.  was  not  fond  of  the  convents, 
and,  til  ere  fore,  he  liberally  supported 
Madame  de  Maintenon  in  her  endeavour 
to  place  on  a  permanent  liasis  tho  school 
site  had  founded  for  the  daughters  of  tho 
impoverished  aohlesse. 

This  was  the  origin  in  1686  of  the  fa- 
mous school  of  Saint-Cyr,  which  for  many 
years  numbered  its  250  pupils,  and  whoiie 
scholars  acted  Racine's  AiulroniaqiK  so 
well,  that  he  wrote  for  tliem  Athalie 
and  EsUier.  But  Madame  Maintenon 
was  an  ardent  disciple  of  F^nelon,  and  hHh 
wvaie  to  the  eunclusion  that  his  Eduivtliim 
dr»  FUlra  was  not  altogetlinr  in  harmony 
with  the  kind  of  education  that  would 
produce  such  results,  and  she  therefore,  in 
1689,  soon  entirely  changed  tlie  chaiucler 
of  the  instruction  and  ttie  discipline  of 
Saint-Cyr,  henceforth  causing  her  pupils  ty 
devote  more  time  to  sewing  and  to  what 
we  now  call  domestic  economy  than  to 
more  intellectual  pursuits.  But  in  spite 
of  her  nwtricted  curriculum  the  pedagogy 
of  Ma^lamc  de  Maintenon,  her  biographer 
(Jn'rtird  assures  us,  was  based  on  a  sound 
psychology — a  psychology  not  perhaps 
tctnnulatiid,  but  drawn  from  exact  and 
cnrofnl  ohBervation  of  child-life.  ller 
organisation  and  discipline  were  as  far 
in  advance  of  those  of  other  scliools  of 
her  time  as  Montaigne's  and  Rousseau's 
tlieorias  {largely  adopted  by  her)  were  in 
luh'ance  of  tlieirs.  'Tlie  nature  of  the 
cliild  may  have  lieen  analysed  more  philo- 
Bopbically  ;  I  do  not  believe  that  any  one 
has  uivderatood  it  lictler'  (tiri^ril).  Her 
suco6ssiti-s  at  Saint-Cyr,  unf(irtunat*?ly,  are 
undeserving  of  mention,  and  the  school 
disappears  in  the  chaos  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

mistrwBB  oi  the  Ramtt  "pftrvQ^tafct^Vfe  W'*^* 


from  the  cnmus  "prwpectus  qiKvted  by 
Dr.  l)or»n  in  liia  l.<^^^y  of  the  L<t*t  Cm- 
ittry :  'A  school  founder!  in  1693  by 
Mrs.  Mokin,  iiearTotU>nliani,  HighOroas, 
wlx'rii .  .  .  ||[^u  tie  women  may  be  inslracted 
in  thi^jirincipleaof  religion,  and  ,  ,  .  in  all 
thingB  tuuj^ht  in  other  schools.  As,  work 
of  All  BorU.  dnncing,  mu«ich,  singing, 
writing,  keeping  luconipbi ;  half  thi^  tinti- 
to  be  apent  in  thfju:  thtngK,  tlic  othir  linlf 
to  be  emptoyod  in  gniniiig  llii!  I^tin  and 
French  tonffiit'ji ;  and  thciKo  thiil  pliwjae 
may  Icam  (Snsek  *nd  Hebrew,  lli«  ItaUun 
and  SpAnish,  in  uU  which  Uiu  fp!utl« woman 
hath  n  <!()nip»!t*nl  knowled({«,' 

The  curriculuui  was  nba  la  embrace, 
if  liinn  wi-re  allowed,  the  whole  circle  of 
the  KciencvH,  cufiotudinj:,'  with  arithmetic 
and  hintory.  Whether  Mrs.  Maldn  was 
iibli!  Ui  perform  aU  or  any  part  of  whnt 
■he  here  promises  we  have  no  means  of 
deciding  ;  certainly  we  have  no  roMoa  to 
suppoBe  that  n  'compcl^-nt  knowledge'  of 
Buch  subjects  as  Latin,  Urrck,  Ac,  wns 
common  among  the  women-tejwhersnf  the 
last  or  of  the  beginning  of  tlie  present 
century. 

The  cbftngee  thiit  hn.v«  tnken  plnee  in 
the  status  of  the  womui-teut'lipni  of  Eng- 
land during  the  last  forty  years  are  the 
outcome  of  corresponding  changes  in  the 
education  of  girls. 

Tlnt.i]  the  eafAbltshnient  of  public  day- 
schools  for  girls  of  a  higlier  grade  tlian 
the  elementary,  tire  well-to-do  elaasea  sent 
their  dnughten  to  siihiII  privatehoardiiig- 
NchnolE,  or  provided  them  with 'goveriieaaes 
at  home,"  wlio  were  eipeeted  to  be  eiicy- 
clopii^ii^  in  attainments.  The  boardin;,'- 
dchiMila  wrre  in  many  cases  presided  over 
by  iritt'liif-t'nt  and  devoted  women,  who 
had  supplemented  their  own  defective  edu- 
cation by  jfenei-al  reading  ;  but  the  very 
desuttoriness  of  their  own  ncijuireinent* 
rendared  any  approaeh  to  method  in  their 
XUtoUCtion  exceptional.     Their  assistants 

tlw  eldn*  pupils  were  usually 'mnat^ers,' 

.ly  owing  to  a  lack  of  competent  women- 
teachers,  partly  owing  to  a  common  pre- 
judice in  favour  of  the  former,  apreindice 
which  in  thnse  timia  no  douht  had  its 
foundation  in  facts,  but  which  is  mpidly 
dying  out  under  the  influence  of  the 
sounder  education  of  women,  and  of  more 
en  lighten  I'd  viewn  ua  to  llio  funtrtJons  of 


even  tho  younger  trapfb,  irbo " 
comiaittwl  to  tkatt  <ian.      Bcsidt 
boardiug-Mhoola  there   exiited   in 
town  a  Urge  uiiniberof  small  day-s 
kept  by  a  still  infenor  claaa  of  i 
who  seldom  hadonyotlteriilRAof  i 
than   that  of   ■  hearing  leaMiiM ' 
book. 

It  has  been  well  pointed  out  that  ibl 
low  attalnnivDts  of  a  teacher  and  hi*i 
her  atanding  id   socioty  ai-e   recif 
cnuae  and  enect.     Roeioty  cannot 
the  lialf-instnicted  governess,  nor  tliel 
uonipelf^nt  Mchoolniixtross  ;    nor,   on 
oth«r  hitnd,  will  cnierg}',  nbility,  and  '. 
c)iara<.'t«!r  Heok  a  onreer  in   which 
profit,  little  honour,  and  no  advanc 
are  to  be  found. 

The  intellectual  result  of  thU  i 
things  \a  griiphiciilly  deiieribcd  in  tlwj 
port  of  the  Schools  Etii(uiry  Ciimmia 
1^7-68  (jM  Kducatiox  op  Giri.i). 
ramedy  waa,  luoong  others,  clearly 
ented  to  the  eommissionera  by  Itltcn  Wd 
stenholme,  herself  the  head   of  a 
school,  and,  therefore,  not  to  be  su«f 
of  interested  mot.iveii.     In  a  paper  wn* 
about  this  time  she  Kavii  :  '  In  tbe  i 
small  schools  all  the  <litficDlliea  of 
instruction  are  aggravated.     The  lui 
nient  of  large  schools  for  girls  luu 
successfully    tried,  and    the    resnlti 
conclusive  as  to  tho  mperiority  of 
system  (so  far  a*  concerns  dav-tuJio 
from  whiitovcr  point  of  view  we 
it.      Their  superior  economy  U  ob* 
But  this  economy  cannot    be  eatln 
in  money.     Tlie  Hfhool  reacts  npm 
teaehem,  the  teaching  bejromc*  mom  ( 
getic,  spirited,  HaccKHsfu) ' 

The  movement  in  favour  of  large  'by 
schools  for  girls  on  a  public  footing  tmt 
its  origin,  io  fact,  partly  to  tho  Iteport  of 
the  Commissioners,  partly  to  tiieeffbristf 
the  public- spirited  women  who  foundii 
the  'National  Union,'  but  cbioHy  to  thiM 
who  had  already  shown  that  tbo  evils oon- 

Slained  of  were  not  irremediable^  In  1951 
liss  Buss  stArted,  ns  a  private  day-edtodt 
what  has  since  developed  into  the  Nu 
London  CollejriBte  School  for  Girls. 
1870  she  raised  it  to  an  endowed 
by  invtsting  in  trust  for  ita  WneAt 
savings  of  her  twenty  years'  work 
The  school  was  movod  into  more  i 
.  premises,  and  a 'Lower  School, 'no« 


the   te.teher.      The   womi-n  asMstuu^*  m\ 

(Jirw  schools  wcrw,  aa  a  ru\e,  W-eAvicft<«A  VVw  '  ddTOiBa  ¥*:\*iiA,'  oocupied  thi 
and   unfit    to    oondoct  the  edacalion,  ol  \wws«>,'«\\VSV6,a«v.\*ft&-'oia6»a»^. 


WOMEN-TEACHERS 


BpiirinlCTideHfo  of  Miss  Btiss. 
oU,  in  lUe  nvv/  ami  smtixbla 
lings  proviclud  for  tliem  latoroii,  hitvu 
lily  iiicrvuaud  in  iiuiubera  and  otEci- 
,  and,  HtUl  under  their  louoh-hotiourwl 
cipal,  Uke  tlie  lead  auionj;  London 
oU  for  giris.  Another  name  de^ervc^ 
tioii  ftmou);  the  pioneers  of  reform. 
854  a  school  had  been  started  for  prls 
helt«nhAni  on  the  modpl  of  the  college 
K>y8  in  thnt  town,  and  wiw,  therefore, 
the  '(!h(tlljinhiini  [jirlics' ColleKo.' 
ncd  »il,h  ftliout  onii  hundrrd  pupils, 
1H5H  its  forluni-.i  hiul  siiiilc  to  a 
efjh,  wh*?n  Mis*  Dorothea  Bi-idn  wjls 
B  prim'ipiil.  I  ti  a  (pw  ycjirs  thi-  num- 
(IduIjIihI,  pupils  lloclciit  to  it  from  all 
*  not  only  o(  Grt-iit  Britiiiii,  but  of 
joloniw ;  it  tteeauie  a,  model  for  similar 
dId,  luid  the  untiring  eObrls  of  its 
uipal,  it  ia  not  too  mueh  to  any,  raised 
itandai'd  of  women's  education  all  over 
»un<ry.  Since  lHT;3,when  theschool 
transferred  into  n  building  of  its  own, 
A  developoil  in  every  direction.  (An 
■estingand  full  nconunt  of  Miss  Boalo's 
ricnces  as  n  tencher  will  be  found  in 
Viiw/pr/f^A  C'-n/ury  for  April  1888.) 
\mn  tlie  first,  Iwth  Miss  Buss  and 

B«>le  insisted  on  thorough  nnd  me- 
icnl  teaching,  graduntly  training  their 
tooehers  ;  they  Imve  always  invited 
action  nnd  externivl  exuminiition,  nnd 
iMint  their  piipil.i  to  compete  in  uni- 
ty examinations  asEoon  ns  these  were 

to  women  and  girls, 
n  tliesH  and  similar  sehools  that  have 
lly  sprwid  over  the  country,  an  alto- 
sr  difl'erpiit  cIush  of  women -t*iaohers 
ipruiig  up,  the  demand  in  this  im  in 
:  cases  crenling  the  supply. 
a  the  fai-e  of  the  large  numbers 
■ort  hours  of  these  day-scliools.  the 
Hhioned  methods  of  individual  l«ach' 
rere  felt  to  be  out  of  place  ;  a  new 
ration  of  teachers  arose  who  could 
rn  and  instruct  a  class,  and  bring  to 
Upon  their  teaching  accurate  and  well- 
igwl  knowledge.     The  '  visiting  mas- 

in  such  schools  have  bron  superseded 
'om«n  who  have  proved  themselves 
1  to  the  nr.w  demands  upon  them.  In 
>Ttion  AS  the  slnnflnrd  of  women's 
ttion  has  been  raised  their  cHicicncy 
nehfirs  has  increFiMHl,  nnd  they  arc 
Almost  rxohisivelj  employwl  in  in- 
^ions  which  formerly,  like  the  Choi- 
un   Ltidies'  ColU-ge,  mipJoyed   men- 


teachers  for  certain  :^^^^^Kects,  Thus 
at  the  prr'sent  time  nRB^^-throo  high 
schools  (fifteen  in  London  nnd  its  suburbs 
and  eighl43cn  in  tiie  provinces)  of  the 
Girls'  Public  Day  School  Company  have, 
iNiBides  the  head -mistresses,  '276  women- 
teudiers  on  the  regular  staff,  exclusive  of 
over  two  hundred  juniors,  teiurhers  on 
probation  and  of  special  !<.ubjeots.  Men 
are  oiJy  employed  in  very  exwptional 
cases.  These  schools  contain,  it  is  to  be 
i-emenibercfl,  over  six  thousand  pit  pita 
rlrnwn  fivim  the  profcssion.al  and  middle 
classes  of  the  coimtry.  The  'Church 
f:ielioc)ls  Comjiiiny,'  founded  mom  recently, 
hnji  e^tjtblished  eighteen  high  schools  for 
girls  (Ijcsides  others  for  lioys),  nnd  employs 
a  similar  proportion  of  mistre.ssi-s.  Be- 
sides these  there  are  many  similar  schooU 
managed  by  local  <:ompanies  ;  thus  at 
Manchester  there  \s  a  large  and  Hourtshing 
school,  founded  in  the  early  days  of  tho 
movement,  its  example  l»ing  soon  fol- 
lowed by  Plymouth,  Exeter,  arid  other 
towns.  In  a  few  cases,  as  iu  Bedford, 
I/?ice-ster,  Greenwich,  and  Newcastle- 
undcr-Lyne,  ic.  enrlowments  whieli  had 
been  appropriated  to  the  education  of 
boys  have  bix-n  restored  t<i  the  girls ;  tliia 
has  enabled  the  fonndnrs  of  schools  in  sucb 
tjiwns  tfl  secure  as  good  teachers  an  the 
high  schools,  while  charging  lower  fees. 
All  these  employ  women  as  principals 
and  na  assistiints,  iinrl  these  women  teach 
not  merely  such  subjects  as  have  always 
been  included  in  the  curriculum  of  girls' 
schools,  hut  also  Latin,  ninthemalies,  and 
sciences  suth  aa  chemistry,  pliy.sics,  4c., 
that  re(|uire  skill  in  the  manipulation  of 
experimentfi. 

Girts  are  prepared  by  their  teachers 
for  the  university  examinations  open  to 
them,  and  the  standard  of  certiltcntes  ob- 
tained has  been  raised  from  year  to  year 
with  that  of  the  teaching  in  the  schools. 
In  the  Cheltenham  Ladies'  College,  which 
has  passed  through  many  stages  of  develop- 
ment  during  its  thirty-five  years  of  vigo- 
rous life,  students  who  have  passed  through 
the  school  course  are  prepared  for  the 
Arts  and  Science  degrees  of  the  London 
University,  nnd  the  subjects  retjuired  are 
also  tnught  chiefly  by  women.  In  the 
colleges  foondoil  exclusively  for  tlie  higher 
edticntion  of  women,  the  prineipnls,  as  at 
Oirton,  Newnham,  Somerville  Hall,  i«sA 
HoUoway  CoUe^e,  *ic.,  at«  -ie«\iME%\,  ».xA, 
tho«g\i  unweiwly  Y*^tiaa*vn.  ^^v.  *«  'w*' 


tures,  tlie  coaching  n  mcrpftsingly  in  the 
hands  of  womon.  At  Girtoii  Collpgc,  for 
instance,  there  is  *  roKideat  My  Imtuix^r 
for  each  of  the  principiJ  Hubjc'cU  Ktudiod 
for  the  Onnibridgtr  Tnp(uiiNi,nadntNi:wn- 
ham  cIamcx  nn-  hold  by  women  in  odviincod 
in)bject«  to  which  outaidi-  studfTtiUi  luv. 
odmiltod.  At  Huiloway,  by  the  will  of  thu 
founder,  all  the  teachent  aii-  lo  W,  -.ia  soon 
an  pnuiUcabl^  resident  mistiffisea. 

The  diiiracter  of  the  teaching  supplied    and  of  thei  more  enlighti^nvd  views 
by  women  has  aiidergone  no  less  a  clinnge    taine<]  conceriunj;  it,  th«  nrvd  of 


■TEACHERS^ 


under  the  Girk'  Public  Day 
piLny  being  1-0/. 

It  has  been  w«U  said  that  tb«  Ir 
tcAchcr  brii^tomethinf^  uiore  to 
hor  task  than  the  mere  koowledge  in  i 
thn  untrained    may    often    equal 
Thoy  bring  a  diiTcmnt  appreciation  < 
work  to  be  don«!,  and  Hvi^nite  met 
doing  it.     In  conuMjunnc*!  of  the 
ingly    high   standaixl  in  ^rls''  edue 


than  tlieir  position.  In  CJitininting  the 
work  done  by  the  women -teachers  of  the 
prei-ent  day,  we  eannot  hut  rc-cnll  the 
words  of  tho  Report  of  tin;  RchooU  En- 
quiry Conimixsion  of  1^67,  complaining  of 
'thi^  inattention  1^)  rudiiuentn  in  girls' 
schools,  of  their  '  slovenliness  and  showy 
su[)cr<i(Tiality,'  and  coiitnuil  thcni  with  the 
verdict  of  Uie  Oiford  and  Cambridge 
Joint  Board  of  Examiners,  when  Uiey 
report  in  1887  to  the  Council  of  the  Oirls' 
Public  Day  School  Company,  that  "The 
examiner  finds  it  hard  to  write  without 
apparent  exaggeration  of  the  very  high 
opinion  he  has  formed  of  tho  general 
excellence  of  the  Literature  work  of  tlieso 
schools.  At  least  four  of  the  xchooU 
sent  up  work  superior  to  anything  of  its 
kind  which  the  eiaminer  has  ever  wen  be- 
fore, except  occasionally  in  thp  univeridty 
examination  of  adults  ;  whiln  quite  a 
doEen  other  scboolH  followed  close  upon 
the  excellence  of  these  four.'  In  arith- 
metic, the  ejtttuiinor  writes,  '  I  niay  say 
tlint  I  was  VL-ry  much  odtonishnl  at  the 
enormouH  iwprovemantinthearithmeticof 
girls  which  has  tjiken  place  in  the  last  ten 
years.  Their  arithmetic  is  now  as  far  in 
advance  of  the  boys  in  Htyle  and  accuracy 
as  it  was  then  behind.'  And  in  other 
subjeota  the  Board  considers  that  the 
schools  mentioned  have  now  reached  a  hi;;h 
standard.  The  weight  to  be  attached  to 
the  opinion  of  the  '  Joint  Board '  will  be 
apparent  when  it  is  remembered  that  it 
conducts  the  annual  examination  of  all 
the  beetpublicschools  for  boys  throughout 
th«  country,  and  that  ita  certificate  ex- 
empts from  certain  university  examina- 
tions. 

Tiic  jiiilnries  of  the  teachers  in  these 
schooln  lary  with  their  position  and  quall- 
ficationic.  Several  head -mistresses  are 
receiving  from  600(,  to  "00/.  per  annum  ; 
the  maximum  tor  an  assiBtaiit.  "is  ^\lo^l^. 


sional  training  for  all  cluiuea  t)f 
is  beginning  to  be  reco^)ii«d.     T 
cation    Department  haa    lonf{   d 
that  elementary  teacfaera  ot    both 
should   submit   to    trninio];     (mv 
and  there  are  now  twenty-six  C(>ll«j!e«l 
training  frnialv  teaohcra  in  Knifland 
Wales,     One  of  tbc«c,    the   •  Hoine 
Colonial  School  Society's,'   baa  « 
government'  dejmrtment  profeaaetUy' 
training  teachers  of  a  higlwr  gndv ; 
the  qualifications  deinandnl  of  Utc  < 
dates  on  entrance  an-  insufficient, 
tficrefore,  the  need  was  unKiippUed  \ 
in     1M77,    the    "Teachers'    Traiuins 
Registration  Society'  founded    a 
in    BiahopKgste,  London    (niiice 
to  Fitzroy  Street  and  now  known  . 
'  Maria  Crey  Training  College ').    To  ( 
the  studentJi  are  required  lo  bring  i 
sity  certitientes  as  evident!  that  (tward 
eilucalion  has  been  sutficiently  tfaor 
It  is  a  significant  fact  that  while  I " 
lege  for  men,  foniided  by  tbe  anme  i 
has  bocn  closed  for  want  of  atadeutt 
'  Marin  Grey  '  hnn  worked  Kt«*dily 
its  foundation,  and   yearly    prvparasl 
studi-nts  for  the  examinatiun  of  the  Q 
bridgp  Teachers'  Training  Svndicate  L 
TH.^iNt-ia  OF  Teaoiikiih),  wluch  graaul 
diplomas  to  both  men  and  wonwo, 
fn  1863  a  similar  college  coat 
work  in  Carabridge  itadf,  wh4?n> 
dent«  have  the  advantagns  of  pnictisg 
6ve  schools  of  difTcrcnt  kinds,  twoofwi 
are  very  large,  and  of  attending  the 
tures  on  education  given  in  tbcuniT 
under  the  auspices  of  the  sj-n«Uc«te. 
students  renide  aith  tlm  princjiMj, 
have  thus  all  the  indirect  advnntagsi' 
collegiate  life.     Teachers  ure  also  tnit 
at  the  Cheltenham  Ladion'  College,  sal 
Milton    Mount  (a  Konconfonuut  tA 
near  Gravesend). 
y      "^  v«oc\\  have  thus  far  shown  tlieaK 


2501.  ;  the  average  in  sc\\ooVb  bicU  as  Ww*   cK^n-Vvft  tA  <»nA<iTN:\\ui  ^jSmAiuaI;  tto  t 


STEACI 


Hon  of  thrtr  own  kox;  they  »re  al»» 
Rhowini;,'  t.lnit  lli(?y  iirv  till!  mo«t  suitable 
Ivnt^fii^rs  for  ImyK,  at  luiy  r.ttt.-  uluriii;;;  thl^il' 
enrlj  Hie.  Tlio  syH(*iii,  (aii-efuUy  I'ljilw- 
tnd  liy  t)ie  Guntiuu  eilueiilioiitst  mid 
ihiloiujpbL-r  Froebel  (q-v.),  usually  knowu 
K  the  Kin<ler;;art«n  system,  has  hocn 
ilt>wly  f^iiiii^  f^rouod  iit  Englnnd,  nnd 
funiUIiiTi;;  niiother  fi^lH  for  their  work 
teach  ent.  In  the  liiiiilergiirtmi  tlm 
;wfO  sexes  (iro  taught  t^gnther  up  to  thit 
^po  of  Mveo,  and  o^tclusivply  by  woiuml 
^^n  this  point  FnHilx-'l  himsulf  i«  mtwt 
iXplicit.  Thfit  tile  n-aulta  ivos  BjitJ-ifiiut/iry 
.  bost  proved  in  such  plmjos  jls  Biidfoiil, 
hpre  a,  Kindergarten  pre[)an'a  iibout  150 
hildir-n  for  the  fseillpiit  Iwys'  iind  girla' 
'  hoola  under  the  Harpur  trust.  The 
lefw]*  of  thiuie  suliools  beitr  testiriooy  to 
le  KU])i-riority, both  moral  audintellectuni, 
f  th«'  ohihlreu  who  come  to  them  from  the 
itKli'riiiLrleu  over  those  not  so  prr^riid, 
I  this,  as  in  most  of  the  good  Jiinder- 
irtjiiieiii  London (vnd  eisewhiirp,  students 
trained  to  teach  on  Fpviehe  Is  principles, 
icli  eliUdents  remaining  two  yeiirs,  mid 
ing  an  exaniiiintion  H[)e<niilly  nrrungucl 
,y  the  '  Froebel  Kocinty.' 

Concerning  mistreswis  in  plemnntftry 
phools,  their  position,  tmining,  Ac,  infor- 
,tion  will  he  founfl  under  otln^r  hiiiids 
rf.  CoBK,  CKimKiiiATEDTRACirp-RB,  Train- 
o),  Kince  thoy  nrit  pliw;ed  by  the  Educn- 
tou  l)»!parttnent  on  mucli  the  siiiue  footing 
X  nmfitnm,  exiNipt  perhaps  in  the  matter 
f  salary.  Thu.i  tlio  average  salary  of  a 
iRiid-nianttrr  under  the  London  School 
tonrd  i»  '2<iSt.  per  annum,  of  a  head-mis* 
rcsK  IS8f.  178.,  of  »n  asRJstaut- master 
15f.  I&ii.,oEamiHtre6s  91/,  Sa,  (see  7'itne», 
>ctoWr  5,  1888). 

With'  tejiard  to  private  gOFernessee,  a 
Inxs  of  leadierti  likely  always  to  exist, 
Jtou^li  there  is  less  need  for  it  than  for- 
icrly,  the  improvement  in  achnola  has  no 
Joubt  affected  them  in  various  ways,  and 
*  Home  Education  Sncipty  '  is  endeii\'oiir- 
,ng  to  make  the  '  governess '  better  fitted 
for  her  work. 

The  precpding  remarks,  it  is   to  lie 

oderstood,   refer  only  to    Enahi-nd   and 

"Wale*.    In  Seotlaiidthe  position  of  women- 

wheni  in  secondary  schools  is  far  from 

ing  so  Mittitfuf^Uiry.      It  is  true  that  the 

Ucntion  of  girls  has  long  lieen  fairly  well 

Vrid*^  for,  i-Kpiicially  iu  Eiliidiurgh,  by 

•BO  endowed  »ehooU ;  but  the  teuchinj; 

■U  direction  aiv  to  tli&  hantU  of  men. 


women  U-ing  oidy  employedto  teach  the 
elemenL;ini'  ehi.ist-i.  and  t^)  aid  in  inaiatain- 
iiii;  disL-ipline.  In  a  few  towns,  however, 
hi;;h  sehuohi  on  the  Engli^vh  model  have 
been  started  and  are  doing  good  work  ; 
the  chief  ai«  (.Jlasgnw  and  Kt.  Andrews; 
one  h.18  recently  l>een  opened  in  Alxtr- 
deen,  and  no  doubt  others  will  in  tirao 
follow  their  oTampte.  Edintiur^di  hiut 
now  a  training  ciillc;ij[n  for  mistri'sw* 
whip}]  prepaiv*  tlieni  for  the  Cambridge 
diploma. 

InGerninnytheorganiHationof  wwond- 
ary  inslruetion  under  the  Slvitt-  ha.i  provttd 
a  iNirrier  to  progress  so  far  as  the  hi;{h['r 
odueation  of  women  is  eoiieerned.  Tlifl 
excellentTocherschulenatidlJilrjjei-BchulHO 
for  girls  are  directed  and  taught  by  men, 
except  in  the  lowest  classes,  so  that  there 
is  little  inducement  to  women  to  become 
teachem,  nor  have  they  anv  opportuniltea 
for  improving  their  own  education  corres- 
ponding to  those  ofTerod  in  the  universities 
of  England.  The  Vicljjria  Lyceum  .at 
Dprlin,  founded  by  the  late  Miss  Archer, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Enipresa  Vic- 
toria, has  done  something  to  promote  tlio 
higher  education  of  women.  In  Fmnco 
the  Btjitoof  things  is  similar,  but  the  larger 
number  of  iKKirding-schools  gives  more 
employment  to  women.  In  tho  '  Lyci'eSi 
jHiur  les  (illes'ot^'iinised  by  theStatesinco 
1881,  the  'directrices'  and  many  of  tho 
teachers  are  women  ;  the  right  principta 
seems  to  l»e  reeognised,  so  that  when  tho 
'normal  sdiool'  atStvresffor  the  training 
of  mistreaBea)  liaa  been  longer  at  work,  no 
doubt  the  male  ■  professois '  will  Ijc  super- 
seded in  such  schools  by  those  of  the  other 
sex.  The  growth  of  publiu  opinion  in 
France  in  favour  of  women-tejiehers  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  a  proposal  to 
entrust  women  exclusively  with  the  pri- 
mary education  of  both  boys  and  girls  has 
already  been  discussed  in  tlie  Ctiambor  of 
Deputies. 

Sweden  rivals  England  in  the  advaiiw-t 
made  recently,  and  tlie  fact  tliat  women 
are  now  placed  by  some  of  the  uuiversiUeH 
on  an  equal  footing  with  men  will  doubt- 
less have  its  bearing  on  their  position  as 
teachers  in  the  future.  The  United  ^tates 
of  America  furnishes  a  complete  contriist 
to  Germany  in  this  matter.  Not  only  ai-e 
giria  provided  with  excellent  schools  and 
women  with  folleges,  bi^Ae.* xosiWj  VcCv^ 
admit  \w)t\i  wxca  l^tWvc.  -whtv.  WtV-3--iv<.  ■ 
early  aa  187  \),  VnW,  Ow.  (i4vic».vk>u  vA  " 
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boys  and  |ipr]f>  ii*  tnr^ly  in  t)i«  lia.iidi  of 
WDincin.  Ill  thn  mixnd  lohdoU  iiia  Imid  in 
usually  a  mnn,  tmt  tlm  lUHisULntH  are  of 
both  Kpira,  anil  tln!  women  lire  fi>und  to 
be  quite  Miunl  to  tlie  work  of  advanced 
classns. 

In  WW  of  llie  ever- increasing  necessity 
for  eclucu.tcKl  women  to  earn  their  living, 
it  becomes  an  interesting  questioi:  to  con- 
eider  theirfitness  for  tb^  work  of  tcnohing. 
Twenty  years  «go,  in  the  report  publtuhrid 
by  the  Com  mission  pre,  Mr.  Fitoh  wiid, '  Of 
two  persons,  n.  mnn  and  a  woman,  who 
have  an  pijnally  nvcurnte  auijuiuntiince 
with  A  given  xubjei^t,  it  may  be  fairly 
assumed  thnt  tlin  woman  is  likely  to  be 
the  better  timt-hcr.  All  the  natural  gifts 
whit^h  go  eo  far  to  niake  a  good  teaclier 
she  possesses  in  a  high  degree.  In  sym- 
pathy with  learners,  in  the  imaginative 
faculty  which  enables  her  to  see  what  is 
going  on  in  their  minds,  in  the  tact  which 
seizes  upon  the  happiest  way  to  remove  a 
diffii:u!ty  or  to  present  n  truth,  in  insight 
into  charaetipr,  in  patience  and  in  kind- 
ness, she  is  likely  to  excel  liitn.  A  larger 
proportion  of  women  than  of  inen  may  be 
said  to  have  lieen  bom  teachers,  and  to  be 
specially  gifted  with  tiie  art  of  tommuni- 
eatiog  what  they  know.'  So  also  Mr. 
James  Bryce,  '  Women  seem  to  have  more 
patience  as  tejichurs,  more  t|uicknosa  in 
seeing  whether  the  pupil  understwnds, 
more  skill  in  adapting  the  explanations  to 
the  peeuliaritiex  of  the  pupil's  mind,  and 
certainly  a  nicer  disferninent  of  his  or  her 
character.  They  are  quite  as  clear  in 
exposition  iia  wen  are.  and.  when  well 
trained,  quite  as  capable  of  making  their 
teaching  philosophical.' 

These  words  were  written  at.  a  time 
when  women  had  seldom  '  an  accurate 
acquaintance  '  with  anything,  when  high 
schools  and  woroon's  colleges  were  un- 
known, A  consideration  worthy  of  some 
attention  may  te  added  to  thcic  weighty 
opinions.  It  hiLS  been  urged  ax  an  inovi- 
lable  disadvantnge  of  women's  work  as 
eorapnrcd  with  men's,  that  thi"  prospect. of 
marriage  rcraaiiia  a  near  prnhahitity  for 
many  year*  of  a  woman '=  lif>-,  and  deprives 
her  of  Rome  of  the  settleil  resolutions  with 
which  a  man  enters  upon  the  career  which 
will  remain  his,  whatever  form  his  private 
Now  of  all  bi'tjad -winning 


n  woman  usually  klnndonn  ber  loi 
work  whpD  she  marriut,  tamo  spent  ia' 
sohoolrooia  is  n  dlrvot  prop*r»tMO 
much  of  her  work  as  a  mothnr.  A  vu 
who  has  leiinit  Iwrfore  niarTingn  tb* 
eult  art  of  conlrolliug  and  instructii^ 
young  is  preimred  ta  do  her  duty  w  a 
mother  with  greater  profit  to  bur  offipnaC 
and  greater  satisfaction  to  Iierwlf  thn 
one  who  has  all  to  learn  by  bitt«r  expe- 
rience, and  whose  children  mtut  ati8erbt 
her  mistakes  at  a  tinio  of  life  when  llx* 
are  most  impressionable.  FroebeJ  advp 
cated  the  training  in  the  Kindergarua  rf 
all  young  women  who  inteiKled  to  man^ 
WorkhOTue  Sckools.     Sf«  Cum. 

TIOS. 

Working  Hen's  CoUe^.     S** 

BICR. 

Wrangler.    .*•'«  TBiPoa. 

Writing.— Writing  is  the  art  of 
iiig  letters  or  characters  on  paper, 
or  other  material.     The  act  of  le 
write  is  usually  associated  with  the  »i 
learning  to  re4uL     Jacotot  would  nt  t 
child  to  commence  writing  'aSler  twp 
sons  in  reading';  Locke  thinks  thai 
a  child  can  read  Ea^iab  well  it  wii 
seasonable  to  enter  him  in  writii^'; 
Salle  requires  that  a  child  ahull 
exercised  in  writing  till  h«  caii  rmd 
fectly.     We  have  tUrendy  ge«n  that  _ 
tice  in  writing  words  in  «  great  Ih'Io  to 
miist^ery  of  the  difficulties  of  ruwiing 
spelling,   so   that   writing    had   b«i 
begun  pretty  early.     The  sy8t«inat)c 
nual  exercises  of  tho  Kindcrgnrten  t 
ought  to  prove  directly  useful,  anil 
mentary  lessons  in  drawing  would 
tell  in  thesiimedjreelion.    'Childreti. 
Mr.  BUkistoii  (Thf  T'^e/tirr,  ppt  II 
'should  be  supplied  with  sticks  wlii 
to  form  all  letters  that  are  made 
straight  lines,  then   with  riags  uid 
rings  of   cardboard  to  form    lett«n 
B,  C,  and  P.     After  tltin  thoy  are 
encouraged   to  draw   letters    in 
characters  on  slates  and  bUekboardt. 
such  means  children  learn  lirst  the 
then  the  powers,  an<l  afterwurds 
of  the  letters  with  little  tron 
teacher,  and  with  do  little  nm 
themselves.'     There  are  many, 
who  regnrd  the  &nt  patt  of  thin 
as  over-elaboratioD.     Among  the  ■!■ 


life  may  tflke. 

oawMTs  open  towomen.tViiilut  Xft^icUm^ is  ,  Hindoos  'exervtms  in  writing  "tn 
most  closely  allierf  to  ■vi\\a.\,  tntiet  o«T^in\t  \'irttwA  trfcX.  'OL\na  the  sMtd  with  a 
cunsidcr  ttieir  nat«T»l  voc»mn,    .W\»om^  \''r\t-i\  wv"n  ^nXtuVv^-***  V<fCW». ii 
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ml  liDAlly  upon  thp  dry  leaves  of  the  plane 
ix!  with  ink '  (Corapjiyri.!,  trnnsl.  Pftyne^  p. 
54).  Nolmrm  will  b»  tionp  if  the  twieher 
:  nnce  plixcos  n  pencil  in  thn  hnndn  of  the 
lild,  tuid  shows  him  hnw  h>  hold  it.  Mr. 
ikiaton  wimld  drill  tlw  infanta  from  the 
first 'to  tiike  up  thc'ir  pnnciin  with 
^e  treorul  Siiger  aiul  thumb;  tlic  fcirHingdr 
honld  point  upwards,  itiiil  not  he  plitand 
the  pencil  uutil  writing  hoj-iiis'  (p.  18), 
IH  pupil  'must  hold  lils  pen  or  pencil 
>iit  an  inch  from  the  point  betweou  the 
>  of  the  first  und  second  fingers  and  the 
lumb,  nil  cxtfindeil  nearly  straight  "(p-  38). 
to  prtncil  should  be  sliort4^r  than    four 

Khrs.  when  it  (^l«  sliort.ci'  it  should  be 
gthtmwl   hy  doing  fi^rd  in  n,  tin  holder. 
It  will  ln!  uiMrfiil  and  tinif.ly  in  the  bo- 
inning,'  Buya  La  Siillc,  'to  (fivr  thn  pupil 
JBtifk  of  the  bignessi  of  a  pen,  on  whicdi 
^re  ate  three  uotohesi,  two  <m  thii  right 
|B(1  one  on  the  left,  to  murk   the  plaoea 
"aero  his  fingers  sliould  be  put.'     Tlits 
ideA  may  he  citiTied  tutn  effect  in 
'  own  day  hy  practice  with  holders  fur- 
licd  with  arrangementa   for  receiving 
he  Angara  in  the  proper  poaitions,  thus 
^vJDg  no  end  of  trouble.     Pencils  firat; 
an,  after  considerable  practice  and  faci- 
ty  with  the  pencil,  pens— f[ood  medium- 
~ata. 
Now  as  to  proper  position.     'Before 
inning  to  write,'  says  Mr,  Blakiston 
:i9),  'tho  children  should    l>e  told  to 
ko  a  q II art* r- turn  to  the  right,  plfice 
leir  left  frireiinus  on  the  niiddle  of  the 
paruUel   to  its  edge  (so  tis  to  keep 
jmlatcsor  hooks  ste/tdy  by  theprpssure 
their  left  hands  laid  open  thereon),  to 
the  tinshy  purl  of  Uipir  right  foreiirms 
tho  desk,  with  thp  third  ami  fourth 
bent  inwards,  to  give  some  support 
tlieir  right  hands.     If  their  wrists  then 
ma  they  ought  to  do,  ralhirrjlal  thanrdt/e- 
:  on  the  desk,  the  handles  uf  the  pens 
poiiit   towiii'ds    the    right     fihoulder. 
hey  will  now  begin  to  write.      As  they 
rite,  the  t«<acher  will  scrutinise  each  eare- 
illy,  noting  and  at  once  correcting  every 
Iviation  from  any  of  the  above  inatruo- 
lins.  and  insisting  upon  every  child  gUt'ing 
yrigkt,  milh  lif-tid  f-rfct.  n  nd  e/iest  out.  and 
»ping  his  paper  orslate  straight,  exactly 
originally  placed.     HIivtM  should  not  be 
ted  up  during  writing.     As  soon  as  a 
olft  line  of  writing  bus  been  completed, 
cbould  be  cautioned  t«  push  their 
or  books  apwards  Away  from  thern, 


insttvtd   of    (as   is  too  commonly    done) 

graduiilly  lowering  the  right  arm  till  the 
wrist,  or  even  the  hand,  re.sts  on  the  desk, 
when,  of  eonrsp,  all  power  of  writing  freely 
iit  lost.'  With  ruled  slatcand  pencil  there 
is  the  ailvantuge  of  greater  mechanie*l 
eosi^;  and  if  tlie  copy  is  tiiken  from  the 
blackboard,  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  the  teacher,  there  is  the  further  advan- 
tage of  perliapa  keener  and  more  minute 
attention.  But  probably  there  is  at  least 
ELS  much  advantage  in  the  outlined  letters 
of  the  best  copy-books,  to  Ije  filled  in  with 
pencil.  Alternations  of  exercise  might 
secure  all  theae  advantages.  SometeaohtOS 
favour  the  plan  of  decomposing  tho  letters 
into  their  elementary  lines,  and  accordingly 
start  their  pupils  withstrokcsond  pothooks. 
It  is  well,  however,  to  remember  that 
strokes  and  pothooks  get  weariaomp.,  and 
BOOH  to  give  the  infants  complete  letters, 
dropping  the  strokes  and  pothooks  gra- 
dually. The  practice  in  the  letters  shoulii 
proceed  from  the  simpler  to  the  more 
ditficult,  similar  formations  being  first 
practised  together,  and  then  contraating 
formations  together.  The  half-teit  hand 
is  probably  the  best;  the  small-text  ia 
much  too  small  for  beginners,  while  the 
large  tost  is  too  large  for  the  easy  reach 
of  the  small  and  unpractised  tingers  of  the 
cliild.  '  The  proper  inclination,  dimensions, 
and  distancpsof  the  letters,"  savs  Professor 
Bain,  'are  attuined  through  a  delicate 
sense  of  visible  form  which  is  very  various 
in  individuals,  and  it  is  best  cidtivnted 
by  drawing  e.tereises.  This,  need  not  ho 
pushed  to  an  extreme  point  of  delicacy  for 
tlie  ends  of  primary  education;  any  very 
estntordinary  endowment  in  the  art  is 
likely  to  be  attended  with  deficiencies  in 
other  important  mental  qualitiea.  All 
pupils  ahould  be  bi-ought  up  to  the  point 
of  plain  passable  writing,  and  should  be 
made  to  put  stress  on  the  points  that 
distinguish  stich  letters  as  are  apt  to  be 
confounded  ;  it  is  not  the  schoolmaster'? 
business  to  carry  writing  to  the  pitch  of  a 
work  of  Art'  (h'atKalion  a*  a  Science,  page 
237).  This  is  the  practical  view;  it  is 
mere  pedantry  to  urge  that  the  equality 
of  the  spaces  between  letters  and  words 
'  should  be  occasionally  tested  by  ac- 
tual measurement'  (Itlakiston,  page  3S). 
Loi-kf'f  M'thnd  is  worth  quoting,  although 
the  useful  portions  of  it  ott.v*  liee^txnEoi. 
pomt*d  in  the  ioTfti;o\i\^  tewwaVs.  K^xea 
directions  \iow  W>  \io\A  liie  \«u,  mA  \*v« 
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to  pincp  tbn  papifs  arm  ftnd  Indy  to  tlxr 
pitpiT,    Locke  goe»  on  to  aaj : — '  TTieite 

Enu.-Lic«9  Ix-.uig  j^t  omr,  the  vrsy  to  Uach 
tni  to  write  without  iiiu<^li  trouble  ia  to 
get  a  i>!ut«?  graved  wild  Uie  chftmcters  ol 
such  a.  hajid  as  you  tik«  best;  but  yog 
IDUBt  romember  iiO  have  them  a  pretty 
dwX  biggprtiMD  he  ^ould  ortliiuirily  write, 
for  every  one  luttunilly  corn<-«  by  ili^grces 
to  write  a  lue  tiniul  than  he  nt  tint  was 
tmgliti  bat  nentr  a  bigger.  Such  a  pinto 
ItriiiK  graved,  Int  unvrnLl  ahiM^ta  of  gnod 
wrilftig  piipw  be  printed  off  with  r«i  ink, 
wliicli  hv  has  DoUiinjr  to  <lo  but  go  over 
vitl)  a  good  ]>>!ii  GU(hI  with  black  iiik, 
which  will  quickly  bring  bis  haj»d  to  tiie 
formatloa  of  thoae  eliar&ctera,  being  at 
first  showed  where  to  begin,  and  how  to 
form  every  letter.'  An<l  when  he  can  do 
that  wdl  he  must  then  exorcise  on  fair 
paper,  and  so  may  fosity  l>e  brought  to 
write  thn  hand  you  desire,'  MutliaujiKr's 
tfr.l/iod,  vhich  once  wan  in  great  vogiie, 
oarrina  the  analysis  of  thi'  lines  of  the 
letteni  to  great  eKlreiiiea.  It  ulsn  (leinmida 
a  Kpi'fially  raled  t-opy-book,  sjich  as  Ut 
affiinl  the  pupil  llie  means  of  forming  tJie 
elmraut^ra  by  very  accurate  iiieusureinent 
of  their  parts.  Tlie  fundunieiitul  liiiea  are 
the  ttnii;tbt  line  iuhI  the  curve;  the  first 
written  upwards  or  downwards,  the  lust 
drawn  to  the  riglit  or  to  the  left.  Com- 
hiuutions  ot  tiieso  give  the  loop  and  the 
orot^et.  Eventually,  from  tlieae  four 
foruis,  are  developed  (with 'alight  exeep- 
tiooa)  the  whole  twenty  ^six.  Each  step  in 
practised  to  facility,  and  new  steps  are 
added,  while  the  finit-lenrned  steps  are 
kept  up.  '  When  the  analysis  is  exhausted, 
tlie  pupil  still  writes  todictation — ^that  is, 
according  to  n  didAlion  of  the  p.lements  of 
tho  lettfTS.  If  lie  werB  tfl  writ*  the  word 
liicUitr.t  hn  would  ilo  flo,  not  from  copy,  hut 
from  ditrtution  of  its  several  betters  in 
thin  way;  double-curve,  stnight  line,  two 
heighU,  link  (i^;  stniiglit  liiw,  link  {%); 
curve,  link*(i;);  stniight  line,  height-and- 
o-half,  link,  bar  (t);  double  curve,  jstniit^ht 
line,  link  («);  straight  line,  heigh t-ai id -a- 
hulf,  link,  bar  (t);  liiop,  curve,  link  (-?); 

'  ■  (JiiinllUan  rewinimrinb.  ftpf  tlio  puqjimc  iif 
■trmk:thi?ain/  ihn  rhilrfA  Imn^I,  jinrl  nf  frvviTitJu^  It 

fn-i iikUi«  fiilM  innvpm(!nl>.  thai  licthniildpmclii* 

on  w  ruUii  lal^T^lA  im  wliji^li  lliv  Ip'li-r*  ItHil  \wt^i\  triiiVfL 
lir  ciiiliftj.'  (Compnyri^'i  liulnry  «/  PrdofjiMfy^ 
iMti'lAiini  Uy  l'r«fr*fir  W.  II.  I'ojiw  (Swnii  S.'pi.- 
iiPiiL-iii-Ffi,  Ijiwiev  Si  Co,),piiCF  tfl,*  Haihi  Jpmmo 
nlfi.  *r««minpn'UlhBt  cbilAtfo -Ai'-iiM  fti«.  vticViMt 

pti  nM»t-  nf  wixrf.  on  wWch  \tam  \»»^e  ^*»in  m- 

graved'  (AM!,  p.  ST.  ncU.) 


the  whole  fortMng  tl»e  word  dictate* 
M2).     According  to  tho  oxplniiat 
tJiuue   who  first   introdaced    it  into  • 
country  from  Geneva,  undnr  the  ; 
of  tJieCouimilbeeof  Council  on  Kdne 
thisiDethod'coiisLstsintliodiKrotnpaeitii 
the  written  characters  iuto  theJr  < " 
and  the  clnssificatioa  of  these  eir 
that  thRV  may  be  preaoQlei]  to  tlie  i 
in  the  order  of  tlietr  simplicity,  and 
he  may  copy  <»ch   of    tliem 
The  synlliexis,  or  recomposition  el 
elemente  into  letter*  and  vords,  »^ 
procestt  by  which  the  child  learns  toi 
He  combines  the  forms  which  be 
teamed  to  imiUte.     Ue  rocognise* 
separate  form  iu  the  inoet  difficult  (0 
nations,  and,  if  he  errs,  ui    tmE 
able  to  correct  the  bult.  .  .  .  lite 
enables  the  child  to  determine!  witJi  i 
the  height,  breedth,  and    inidinatkaLl 
every   port  of  every   letter.       It 
obviously  be  difficult  to  do  Hu»  by  I 
alone,  and  such  roles  would  not  be  i 
stood  by  cliildn^n,  and  would  net  be  i 
meubued  wiLhoat  much  effort,     Thei 
thod  leads  diildren  to  tlw  result  by  ] 
tical  expedients;  aiwl  anch    rules 
desirable  to  ratioiuiUM  thrae  exE 
are  easily  reniftubfrri'd  »a  app 
that  wluoh  IK  reccird<:il  in  the  child'*  | 
perience,  thou^  tli«  rales  would 
be  forgotten  if  such  prselical 
tions  did  not  precede  them.'    So 
the  method  dtsooura;^  th« 
complex  before  ample  uperutioos,  and  m] 
courages  an  intelligent  instead  of  ai 
nical  imitaiion   of  the  ohmnusten^ 
praiseworthy.    But,  as  Dr.  Carrie 
out,  'it  fails  from  ita  beiuK  too  i 
synthetic   method;  the  uulnis 
made  for  the  first  stages  of  elsi 
teaching  should  not  descend  to  tlie  i 
parts  possible,   but  should    stop  ■ 
suiallejrt  parts  which  the  ptipil  oan  i 
ciate.'   A  furthcrcountagainsttlieit 
la,  that  'tlic   pnictioe  which  it  giiM  ■! 
extremely   me«lianioAl;    so    that,    if  «1», 
teacher  can  count  on  hta  pupils  atuisivl  ,, 
through  it  a  moderate  average  of  altni-|  i, 
ment.  he  will  be  diaappointed  in  exp 
as  its  result  a  good  style  of  tbeut'(C 
343.) 

At  tJie  opposite  pole  stamla  Am'I 
Mi'ih/id.     Jaootot  would  not  art  oirt*[ 
elemenbary  linos,  curvce,  and  IcUb 
\^^«x\  wc  W4.\»vi»  bat  pUces  l«*oir 
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the  master  or  tTtijjjnivwl  in  tmaU-Knnd, 

J  requires  hun  to  uojiv  this.      SutJi  a 

itecce  is  genernlly  sulm-tpd   from    tlifl 

B^'a  reading  lessoit,  Uie  two  Bseroisas 

ins  made  to  a«MBt  eacL  otiier.     The  Brat 

>ra  writt4>n,  tbe  pupil  ia  led  to  coiiipa^re 

<)ot«iil   his  own  performance  with   liis 

lodttl  for  imitation,  so  that  lie  becomes 

^WKTO  of  his  varioiw  shortcoruutgs ;  the 

chwr  milking  no  positive  criticism,  but 

apiy   putting   tpirJitionn    that    lend   th<'. 

nd  of  the  pupil  tothi^dfuinnlcnnolnBiims, 

fTlie  prinuiple  must  novrr  \m   lout   aight 

t,  that  (lie  pujiil  aheiii/s  fjirri-etf  iiinuHtl/'. 

ch  letter  |)a,Mes  uihIit  «  aimiliir  review, 

nd  the  whole  word  ia  Uieu  wnttirn  over 

un,   the  second  and    eath    Kucuessive 

apt  being  suhjected  to  the  aaine  rigid 

tvcKtigation,  until   tlie  pupil   leania  to 

■vet,  in  n  greater  or  less  degree,  every 

»u!t  Its  prpriously  fuirt.iculiiriHC'l  Viy  him- 

He  then  goes  on  to  tin;  Brcond  word, 

examining  which  thn  protrnKs  just  dii- 

criljed  is  invariiilily  rmplnyed;  and  wi  on 

ith  regard  to  the  rost  of  the  Hnnti-iici?, 

■colletling  Unit  every  lime  ii  fresh  wonl 

i%  taken  tlie  writing  must  commence  witli 

lie  first  word  written,  that  all  the  rpaulta 

Bf  the  attention  previonaly  bftstowed  may 

eTuhriii'i'iI  and  priisi-rvwl  tiich  time  of 

Iran  script  ion,  and  tliat  the  ]iupil  nuiy  not 

fall  again  into  any  of  the  errors  of  which 

>  has  aJready  heen  mudeeuiiscions.   When 

bo  child  lieginii  to  transcribe  a  sentance 

two  tolerably  well,  he   is  required   to 

rit*  from  memory,  and  afterwimis  note 

i  fiiults  by  comparison  with  the  original 

Jcopy.     After  some  considei-alile  practice  in 

he  writing  of  smiill  liand,  he  is  carried 

forward  to  exercises  in  the  bolder  styles 


of  yrriting,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
incpssaut  maintonanoii  of  the  principles 
originally  urged  upon  him  is  on  no  account 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  filight 
importance.  He  oan  never  perform  auy- 
tliiiitf  so  well  but  that  with  more  pains  he 
niay  perform  it  better '  (J.  Payne,  LtclHrea 
on  EdwAtlion,  page  353).  This  method 
'  certainly  involves  the  exercise  of  intelli- 
gcDCo  BU^cient,  us  it  would  aoRm,  tomake 

SUCCOU  ponibln,   in   spit<!  of    the   ohvioUB 

complexity  of  the  tirat  mmlels  the  pupils 
itnitntc  But  the  objcctiun  to  the  method 
is  tliis,  that  it  does  not  cultiviile  apwiaUy 
liie  particular  kind  of  inlelligcnce  which  a 
good  writing  method  tiliould  cultivate,  via:, 
tite  intflliifence  o/'/urm'  (Currie,  34 1). 

It  will  be  interesting  to  quote  from 
Mr,  C.  0.  Pen-y's  lififorCs  on  tj'niian 
A'feiiwiUnry  Sc/kjoU  ttnd  Training  Cullfget 
tho  process  employed  in  the  Ocrmnn  t.min* 
ing colleges.  'Tn«^k. — Pupils iiri- to  acijuire 
a.  pluin,  clear,  and  ruiniing  hmid,  aiul  atim 
to  Icrirn  to  write  nentty  on  the  blaoklMxvril 
with  chiilk.  Method. — The  ti-acher  first 
writns  the  single  letters,  as  well  oa  their 
parts,  separately  on  the  blackboard  Tliey 
are  nest  thoroughly  discussed  and  deacriljed 
as  a  whole  ;  pmctice  then  eommeiicea  in 
oopy-bool(s  and  on  the  blackboard,  and  is 
partly  carried  out  by  counting.  Correc- 
tions are  prinuijially  niiide  in  claas,  and 
are  to  help  pupils  clearly  to  recognise  the 
mistakes  they  have  njade  As  at  the 
commeiici'ment  chief  stress  is  to  be  laid 
on  elearneas,  accuracy,  and  preciMoii,  so 
in  iJie  further  practice  importance  is  to  Imj 
attached  chiefly  to  the  fiminesa  and  fiacncy 
of  till"!  writing'  (page  III). 

Wfkeham.    ^ea  Pubuc  SuiiooLa. 


Toim^  Children  {Education  of). — This 

■rticle   will    d.id    with   the   educjition   of 

ifatita,  and  hm  the  term  hijant  is  vari- 

nmkly  applied,  it  may  hi-  wc-11  Ut  Htjite  thiit 

■ere  it  menus  a  cliild  from  about  tliree  to 

Ikbout  seven  years  old.     This  is  the  sense 

which  the  word  is  used  by  the  Educa- 

^tioa  Uepai'tment. 

A  new-boni  infant  is  like  the  man 
rbo  has  lapsed  into  *  second  cJiildiehnesB 
land  mere  oblivion — sans  teetli,  sans  tusti-, 
laans  eyes,  sans  evt-ry tiling.'  Organs  of 
Ifiense  it  hoA  and  tliey  rfoeiva  iiiipF('«sioiiK, 


but  as  yet  theec  impressions  are  not  re- 
cogniseif,  and  conseijueutly  there  can  Ijc 
no  knowledgp,  Similarly  there  is  no  will, 
alt  actions  lieing  iiutoiiiatic  iind  iuvolun- 
lary.  The  first  dawn  of  intelligence  come-9 
when  dift'erence^  of  feelius  begin  to  l>0 
noted.  The  sensation  of  heat  or  of  fiM 
is  first  perceiveil,  for  ejianiple,  when  thpro 
ifl  a  change  from  one  to  tJie  other,  'i'o  the 
vonscionsneBs  of  unlikeness  succrrdu  the 
consciousness  of  likeness,  when  senMition* 
which  liivvc  \nvw  ei^Y^wwcpfv  \*-S.v\i«  vlw 


am 


of  seDsatiooa  at  Ifilieth  U<fti)s  U>  thn  formu- 
uon  of  ideas.  '  W  hatcver  Mm  ohji-ct  of 
tiioughV  Bays  ^^ilw  Yoiituaiui,  'to  know 
in  what  rwpcct  it  HitlVra  from  nil  otJier 
things,  nnd  in  what  r<upcoU  il  n'liVnibled 
them,  !■  to  know  nil  >)xiut  it,  is  to  exliuuat 
the  action  of  tlw  intellect  ujioii  it.  The 
way  Ui«  cUiUI  gf^lB  it»  early  knowledge  ia 
the  wuy  a.11  rutl  kiiowlejge  is  obtained. 
Wlieu  it  discovers  t.lie  likenesa  Wtwcen 
sugar,  cake,  and  certain  fruits — that  is, 
when  it  disintegrdles  them  in  thought  n% 
gtaeft — it  is  making  just  such  nu  induction 
ns  Nfiwton  madR  in  discovering  the  law  of 
grnvitntion,  which  was  but  to  ifisoover  the 
likftnctis  among  i^lcstiiil  and  t«nV8triaJ 
motions.  And  na  wiih  physiail  objci-ts  so 
also  with  hunmti  itctions.  Tlie  child  inay 
run  round  the  Iioukp,  and  play  with  ila 
toys;  it  must  not  breuk  thiu;;s,  or  play 
with  the  fire.  U«re  a(,'nin  ai«  relations 
of  likeness  and  unlikeness.  forming  a  basis 
of  oioml  classification.  The  jddgo  on  the 
bench  is  constantly  doing  the  same  thing ; 
that  is,  tracing  out  the  likeness  of  giv^n 
actions  and  classing  them  ns  right  and 
wrong.' 

The  esaentml  clmrnotor  nf  infunpy  (as 
indeed  of  childhowl/tnd  of  youth  g«inemlly) 
is  growtli,  physical,  mental,  and  moral 
growth.  This  growth  is  the  business  of 
the  present,  and  the  hope  of  thp  future, 
and  all  that  parents  and  teachers  can  do 
is  to  foster  and  proteot  it.  Now  growth 
presup[>oscB  two  conditions,  weakness  and 
niobilily,  though  indoed  it  may  be  objected 
that  these  two  are  only  different  aspects 
of  the  same  condition,  for  an  organism 
grows  because  it  is  weiik,  because  some- 
thiug  is  loiiking  to  it,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  grows  because  it  ha.'s  within  it, 
constant  ly  niodif jTng  it ,  a  pow  er  of  change, 
of  formation  and  assimilation.  AH  who 
have  charge  of  the  young  sliould  therefore 
retnemherlhat  they  are  dealing  witli beings 
eshihiting  i.i>meliniP8  the  weakness  of  Jm- 
maturity,  and  sometimes  the  force  and 
spontoneity  of  growth.  The  teacher  in 
particular  should  remember  this  double 
character  of  ohild-nature,  and  adapt  his 
phy^icid,  mcntJiI,  and  moral  training,  on 
the  one  hand  to  the  pvm- varying  capacity 
of  his  pupiiii,  and  on  the  other  to  their 
ceiuRless  nerd  of  action  and  of  change. 
He  tniixt  tako  into  ac-count  the  limits 
which  nature  impo6esii^iitV\mituiuW««, 
and  Jjkcwiso  tlio  uniH-raUv*-  dmnMiA.  «il 
those  f»culti«it  tor  nove\ty,  ior  T«cwra^\<«i 


and  for  movement.     What  lie  mi«»  i 
moBt  of  all  ix  fatigue,  which   may 
either  frma  work   bein^  too  difficok,! 
from  work  not  loo  ditficult  in  itself  I 
too  Ion;;  coiitiiiued. 

finportaiu'e  (1/ Irifant  Schools. — Vto  I 
the  physical  and  moral  oondittoiwuf  ibl 
home  are  good,  wherv  tbo  parvnta  la^ 
the  ability,  th«  time-,  nnd  th<^  di)^>aali»| 
to  e.wrcise  an  int^-Iligrnt  supcrviMon  «« I 
their  children,  and  wbcnt  tJiti  period  rf| 
formal  ednc-atinn  is  not  litnitMt  br 
necessity  of  earning  wages  At  the  1 
possible  moment, — where  all  these  1 
stjtnces  combine  there  ia  no  need  fori 
schools,  though  e%-en  then  s  cluld 
worse  than  spend  two  or  three  boon 
day  in  a  kindergarten  (f.r.)  or  Other  i 
stitution  where  amusement  ia iuteJligtoltF 
directed  tow&rda  instruction.  In  tlwc 
of  a  vast  majority  of  our  children,  howvMi^  I 
this  happy  combination  of  circunMaaW  j 
does  not  exist,  and  then  the  in&nt  1 
becomes  a  want  ns  well  as  a  blrwing. 
it  did  nothing  else,  it  kee{is  litt1«  1 
of  mischief,  and  in  large  town*  it 
tliem,  instead  of  the  discomforta 
home  and  Uie  dangers  of  the 
pleasant  rooms  wliere  the  atmo 
phyaicallyand  morally  healthy, 
more,  an  infant  school  is  of  enor 
value. as  an  agent  in  the  formBtmn 
habits.  "NVhen  children  are  admittedl 
a  senior  school  straight  from  the  bC 
they  come  with  bad  hubita  alresdj 
traeted,  and  it  laalmosl  liopeleasto  I 
anabundantliar^est  of  the  good  seed  I 
a.  soil  which  il)  choked  with  weeds.  Thaa,  1 
too,  all  the  education  which  the  children  if 
the  poor  can  get  mast  beorawded  into  lit 
period  wherein  they  are  too  young  toeara 
&nyt}iing,  and  from  so  short  a  lime  lk» 
earlier  years  can  ill  bo  spared,  especiall/ 
as  those  arn  the  yratt  when  the  attmtiaB 
is  most  alert  and  tlio  nwrnory  most  ntt^ 
tive.  It  is  strange  thnt  infant  scbeoli 
should  be  so  entin>ly  modem,  bat  tbii  u 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  till  recnilJ.' 
theimpartingof  knowWjfp  waaconsidcnd 
to  be  the  sole  work  of  a  t««cher,  ■a' 
young  children  were  believed  toJiAVetBll 
capacity  for  receiving  knowlctlge. 

Uittonj  <(f  EttglUh  Inj'iint  ^A«it«.— I' 
is  aaid  that  the  Grst  Institution 
evpii  a  rudimnnlarf  reaemblance  t 
modem   infant  school  was  opMjml, 
.\"i%^i,  *v  '^»Si.\\k,»A\,  in   till'   Kan 
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CftSt  of  FraiiM,  hy  the  pm-tor,  J.  F,  Obm-Iin, 
He  BSHt-riiUeil  uH  children  between  two 
and  nix  livitift  iii  tht.-  piirish.  Then  he  nnd 
lUise  SohpppU>r  showed  them  iiictiircf 
and  ma).>a.  talked  to  them,  and  taught 
tliem  rfailiu{>  ucid  iiewin);.  St>niB  yiHirs 
labtr  FestalosKi  (e/.e.)  mid  de  Pelleiiiierg, 
though  tliny  did  uut  «HtafaUah  infant 
•cIiooIk,  gftvo  [ortii  and  body  to  ideas 
wiiKih  hare  lu'Ipcd  to  mak«  infant  schools 
"^rluit  they  are. 

The  lirst  infant  school  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  Ihiit  lit  New  lannrk,  by  the 
Calls  of  Clyde,  wna  not  a.  copy  of  eonti- 
nenlul  models,  but  nn  origiiml,  ^^diintly 
eTolvwl  by  Uie  circuiiistnnces  of  the  place. 
In  1783  David  Dale  (in  conipany  with 
Kichard  Arkwright)  thc^re  set  up  one  of 
the  earliest  cotton  mills  Unit  Swjtlarid 
hnd  seen.  Work  at  a  factory  wiis  con- 
sidered by  the  lalxiuriiig  classes  an  in- 
ferior «nd  de^radin^  occupation  ;  '  liands ' 
^trvri'-  consequently  hard  to  get,  and  only 
tlioHi^  whoso  want  of  chnracter  made  it 
dillicult  for  them  to  obtain  employment 
eliKtwhem  resorted  to  the  mills.  The  sup- 
ply from  this  unstttiRl'itetory  source  was 
•uppietm-nfcd  by  a  supply  from  another 
source  ei|uji!ly  unsatiKfactory,  the  superin- 
tendents of  the  pHrish  poor,  who  furnished 
0.  Inrps  number  of  young  children  from 
the  lowest  quartsrs  of  populoim  towns, 
Mr,  Dale  belonneil  to  the  cbiss  of  employers 
who  do  t±ol  think  that  they  have  dischnreed 
&U  obligations  when  they  have  paid  their 
workmen's  wages.  Believing  thnt  it  wns  j 
his  duty  to  promote  the  moral  and  mat*'-  , 
rial  welfare  of  those  whose  hihoiir  brought 
him  vealtli,  he  net  up  st^hnoU  for  the  . 
yottllgw  hands  and  triwl  in  viirious  ways 
to  benefit  the  older  ones.  His  efforts,  1 
however,  were  only  partially  successful,  | 
for,  Strong  in  the  siuiplu  faith  of  his ' 
evangi<ilical  fathers,  he  tliou|{ht  that  the 
restminle  of  religion  ought  to  suffice  for 
all,  and  was  baffled  by  men  who  would 
Opt  milimit  to  them. 

When  |)rtle  retired  fi'om  active  life  he 
disposed  of  his  business  to  a  small  com- 
pany of  merchants  nnd  manufacturei's, 
tDMtly  English.  The  chief  proprietor  and 
leading  *pirit  wiig  Dale's  son-in-law,  Ro- 
bcrt  t>wrn,  n  philnnthropist,  who  had 
brought  uU  the  powers  of  a  strong  nnd 
ing«niouK  mind  to  the  study  of  socinl 
questions,  nnd  had  formed  independent 
conelosiousrespecting  the  solution  of  them. 
Entirely  agreeing  with  bis  fnther-in-law 


as  to  the  duty  of  employers,  he  proceeded 
at  once  to  put  his  theories  into  practice. 
He  believed  thnt  men  are  largely  the  crea- 
tures of  the  cii-cumstaneea  in  wlucli  they 
Fire  placed.  Consequently  he  used  every 
possihie  means  at  once  to  prevent  wronjj 
nnd  to  encourage  right,  while  heappeai-ed 
to  have  nil  uDoooquerable  faith  in  tho 
possible  goodnOBB  of  human  nature. 

Of  his  methods  with  adults  this  is  not 
the  place  to  speak-  The  young  wei-e  taken 
in  hand  betimes.  The  system  of  receiving 
parish  apprentices  was  alxilished,  and  men 
with  large  families  were  eneournged  to 
settle  in  the  neighbourhood,  good  houses 
being  provided  for  them.  The  practice  of 
employing  children  of  six,  seven,  and  eight 
in  the  factory  wns  discontinued,  and  nn  ex- 
cellent school  was  established.  There  was 
lit  first  no  intention  of  proi'iding  specially 
for  infants,  but  as  nochild  that  could  walh 
was  refused  admission  the  school  wn,s 
soon  overrun  with  tittle  ones  too  young 
to  profit  by  any  mode  of  instruction  then 
in  use.  They  might  possibly  have  been 
sent  home  to  be  out  of  the  way  but  tor 
the  happy  accident  (rf  a  teacher  being 
found  just  fitted  by  nature  to  deal  with 
them.  This  t«acher  was  Mr.  James  Bu- 
chanan, who  possessed  the  patience,  tact, 
sympathy,  and  invention  needful  for  over- 
coming the  novel  difficulties  of  the  situa- 
tion. He  made  the  children  thoroughly 
happy  ;  he  did  not  weary  their  little  brains 
with  books,  yet  he  succeeded  in  instruct- 
ing while  he  amused  them  with  pictures 
and  objects. 

In  June  1816,  Mr.  Owen,  describing 
the  schools  as  they  then  were  to  a  Coin- 
nfittoo  of  the  House  of  Commons,  said  :— 
'The  children  are  received  into  a  prepara 
tory  training  school  at  the  age  of  three 
in  which  they  are  perpetually  superin- 
tended to  prevent  them  aequirtug  bad 
liubitB,  to  give  them  gooti  ones,  and  to 
form  their  dispositions  to  mntual  kind- 
nesn  and  a  sincere  desire  to  contribute 
all  in  tlieir  power  to  benefit  each  other. 
These  efFeots  are  chiefly  accomplished  by 
example  and  pracl  ice,  precept,  being  found 
of  tittle  use  and  not  comprehended  l>y 
tbein  at  this  early  age.  The  children  are 
taught  also  whatever  may  be  sup]>OH«d 
useful  that  they  can  understand  ;  and 
tills  instruction  is  combineri  with  as  much 
amusement  as  is  found  to  bo  requisit*;  for 
their  be(i\t\\,  ii.n\  Ui  tcTv^^i  \i.*™.  *»iCv<*, 
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And  of  tbpir  instmctora.  Tlie  school  in 
lad  wt:«thrT  in  hdd  iu  apautaicnU  praprrly 
«mng«d  for  the  fvrpoae,  but  in  finn 
wv«tlier  Um  chiJdTvn  «rc  mach  out  (>f 
doorn,  thnt  tJipjr  m»y  h*ve  tho  benefit  of 
ratiidf^l  nxprciii?  in  tJic  open  itir.  In 
Ihta  tnuning  xchfiol  thn  children  moiun 
two  or  Uirce  viMn,  according  to  their 
lioiiilj'  ttrvnxlii  And  inimbtl  oii|ncity. 
Wbm  UiFf  >iav«atliuit«d  twiuacfa Mruigth 
ftitd  tniiiru<-tion  as  toenaUelbentonniM^ 
without  vreatiog  oonftuion,  with  the 
yonugeat  dnmco  in  tJw  aaperior  Mbool. 
they  are  admitted  into  it,  Mid  in  thia 
Bcltool  they  Are  taught  to  n«d,  write, 
aocount,  mad   tho  girls,   in  luldition,  to 

•BW." 

An  thn  fitmif  of  ,the  nrtomtt  a«com- 
p]iahi^  in  N(.'w  lyuuirk  Hpnuul,  ttiouiouulK 
of  tnuriitK  visti^l  thi-  pliuv,  and  the  mort^ 
cnlt^hteiiL-d  wrnt  awiiy  dssirouti  of  cojty- 
ing  «lMwlMt«  aome  *t  leutof  Mr.  Owvn'a 

SImhl  TIiiu  Brougham,  IiOid]juiBdovD«, 
ohn  Smith,  James  MUl,  Jooepb  Wilnoa, 
and  otiwn,  in  1819,  opened  ui  'aAj'lum 
for  inhncy ' in  Itrewei's  Green,  afterwards 
removed  to  Vini.'enlSquare,  Westminster, 
and  borrowcKl  J»inrK  ItuchanAn  tooondnct 
it.  In  London  liuchajinn  made  the  mc- 
quaint&nce  of  Samuel  Wilden^in,  then 
d«rk  of  the  Now  Jerasalem  Chsrch, 
Waterloo  Uood,  to  wliom  he  taught  his 
meUtods  of  dealing  with  young  childran. 
treeing  the  xuccrru  of  the  Weatminstnr 
Mihool,  Mr.  WiUon,  in  1K20,  opamed  on« 
in  Bpitnlfitildn,  and  on  thr-  raoorameDdatinin 
nf  Ttiichiinnn  gMvn  i.hi-  cliar)^  of  it  to 
Wildrrsjrin.  W'hwi  tlm  ni-w  tnoHtfr,  ac- 
«inipuni(»l  liy  bia  vifc,  anp-unH)  on  the 
ncpnc  of  iiiH  Ulwurs,  lie  found  the  room 
Hllod  by  •  crowd  of  Utile  Imys  and  girls, 
runniiiK,  lauKhiaf;,  ai>d  shuatittg.  He 
tried  to  (-et  silent*,  but  hia  coiniuanils 
were  not  heeded,  and  inckvd  not  he^rd. 
Kiicli  ;^-oup  tliat  lie  (juieled  broke  into 
disorder  as  xoon  as  lie  left  it.  At  IiLst, 
almost  in  dexpftir,  be  suatclied  off  the 
bright  cap  which  his  wife  was  wiring 
nnd  dangled  it  at  the  emi  of  a  pole.  This 
aroused  the  cariosity  aiid  arreetiKl  the  at^ 
tention  of  the  young  mob,  and  the  battle 
was  wou. 

Uy  ultring  Itiichnnnn's  mctliods  a 
little  (sometimci!  for  tho  Ix-tt^r  and  some- 
times for  the  worse),  nnd  by  drawing  a 
distinction  betirccn  infant  naylums  nnd 
infnnt  scIiooIk,  Wild<TS\iin yer*MiwW\ \ii\n- 


and.  what  is  iDon  to  the  ptirpOM,  Iw  | 
HBaded  tho  Prime  Miaistvr,  and  i^  [ 
npnn  thp  d\i\  hit.     Wilderwnti  wasi 
skilful  in  the  itrgaiumtiou  oi  a  KbuoL  I 
be  WM  a  good  galku?  t«n<^>er  and  a  i 
miwdooary.     llie  leal  wad  activity  ' 
ho  dixjiUynl  iu  promotiag  Ote 
meut  of  tiifaut  schools  brought  hJM  ■ 
ootioe,  and  lie  was  nuide  superintc-B 
of  the  Publiii  model  scbocds  of  thn 
Corominionen.      llts  attain mrnta, 
ev«r,  were  too  hambln  for  hint  to  i 
the  poNt.     He  dcHtn-ud    his  pRmaun,  i 
becaoso  he  was  tiic  ori^iyil   fouwlcr  I 
infant  nchooU,   but  btwatuo    br  was  i 
eafiMWt  and  snoocMfal  adrocmto  t>f  < 

Wlule  one  att  of  eircpmatwiiew 
working  oat  one  nlutiou  of  th«  prolil 
of  «arly  «diicat«Ou  at  ftew  I^iiark, : 
act  of  ciroutustanoes  was  working  evC  i 
(flfaer  solution  a  few  miles  ttown  the  <^j 
Ihtvid  Stow,  tho  son  of  n  mervhant, ' 
boru  at  Pttisley  on  May  17,  iJVX 
waa  educated  in  the  gmmtiimr  mImoII 
his  natire  town,  and  at  tho  agn  nf  lagh 
entered  tho  srTv-ioc  uf  a  Ghueow  I 
'  For  fivo  yran  pr«rtous  to  1 819 '  be  t 
cWigod  with  Um!  dtstribution  of 
funds  to  poor  old  mm,     Hia 
mission  led  him  through  thn  Salt 
(the  'St  Uiles'of  Ghu^w),  itnd  bUi 
and  eara  wmvi  often  sliockoil  by  the 
Auiity,  indecmcv,  and  vice  w'nich 
exhibit^   by  cliildivn  and   ev«n  in 
The  only  remedy  which  su;^;eM«d 
to  htm  WHS  a  Sunday  si-liool,  '  for  I 
he  siiys,  'piu^icipat^d  iu  the  almost 
vefKil  dr-lusion  that  religious  instnct)aB_ 
would    ai-coupliiJi  all,   and   1    had 
!«in»'d  that  reJigtons  and  tuoral  i 
tiiin  and  religious  and  tuor^  Iraimitg  < 
two  (liBtiuct  things.'    ffo  Bct  np  his  schctlj 
ill  a  kit/ihen  in  a  low  innc,  nnd  Only  i 
uiiLt«(l  children  liting  in  that  lane  or  I 
next,  thus  removing  tho  aversion 
might  have  to  apmantig  in  ntga 
strangers.      The  idea  was  <x>nxide>«l 
good  that  from  li^lT  to  18l'4  school*  ^r 
about  nine  thousand  childri'ti  wero 
blished  on  the  '  local  sysU'tu  '  in  var 
parts  of  tlio  city.    Stow  and  his 
work^re,    brtwevrr,   firadually    diimi 
that  one  day's  ttwchiug  in  itchoal  wan  i 
equal  to  six  days'  training  in  th«  : 
Tlie  opening  of  a  weekday  school  fnllivn 
naturally.     • "  Prevetition  ia  hclt«r  lis 
'.  viTti"  -v^a  ivaT  nvotto,'  says    Mr.  Koi 


w/f  that  ho  una  the  fouudrc  ol  A^-  \av\iw,  '  *ni  'm  \*^^  ■«»*.  ■**  -mmw*.  \m^  li 
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ly.  My  fimt  objtwt,  tberpfore,  was  to 
ii?j{in  with  cliililroii  under  six  yenr*  of 
^e,  bcfoni  ihi-ir  iiitcllcctliiil  and  moral 
,bita  wen-  fully  foriii'-H,  priiiRin]U(iiit.ly 
hrii  ftrwi-r  uljstnclc*  Wf.n-  jircsriitril  to 
lie  foriaiitioii  of  giKKl  om«/  Tlie  pro- 
Otera  vfere  forluimU'  iti  ic^uring  for 
faeir  Ural  scliool  u,  Ijorti  U'iicht?r  of  infants, 
>.  Davit!  Ca-ugliiL'.  OUufr  ncltuols  for 
,&lnt«  ftiul  for  ulili-r  ctiildivii  (ulluwoii, 
id  in  1827  tlio  Ulas^tiw  Nunual  Semi- 
tary  was  formed,  ilure  Sww'a  '  tniiiiiiig 
[jntf^in '  WAS  fully  developed  and  exhibited, 
md  here  pursong  cnnie  to  le«iru  it.  The 
VMjriCK  of  this  Kystoii)  lay  in  the  distioc- 
Ion  ilmwn  bctwfiin  /.'■nchini/  imd  training. 
Tcuohititc  iit  Hiniply  triling,  iiikI  when  not 
itud  with  trmning  iK  wink,  hocausn  it 
tuiiil!i  uluiii!  ;  wliiMi  conjoiiied,  however, 
he  elTeut  is  powtirful  iind  strikin^rly 
Uanifeat.'  In  otlier  words,  Stow  tniiiii- 
Inpd  thut  the  end  of  wluoiition  is  the 
tultivation  of  K»t>d  Imliita,  aud  it  wiis 
wcauee  the  cultivaliuii  of  good  hubits 
konot  Ix-gin  too  early  th»t  he  lirat  opened 
ifnnt  scliools.  '  Infaut  te.^diiug  sudioola 
ithntit  II  playground  '  ho  cousidere*!  '  de- 
sid«!!y  irijurious  t<i  the  heallh  of  body 
>ikI  luind,  nod  cveu  with  a  plfLygraund,  if 
.ho  stuffing  systeui '  was  purHuei],  tViey 
ought  to  \m  coiidemtted.'  No  one  will 
iUiny  that  tlie  forDiatioii  of  churaeter  and 
^c  iu:(pmition  of  kiiowledgonretfi/fcrc/tf  ; 
llip  wc-nbnefiK  of  Btow'g  system  lay  in  the 
uniptioii  that  tliey  Jiro  to  some  extent 
intagonixtie.  It«  strengtih  lay  in  the 
pniminvnci?  which,  in  morals,  it  gave  to 
■ctinii  lu  distinct  from  nile^in  enforcing 
iiiat  '  t\ut  only  way  to  do  a  thing  is  just 

o  do  it.' 

While    the    Chtsgow    inerchiiiit  was 
forking  out  one  syali'iu  of  wlumtion  in 
b<!  dirt  and  sijualor  uf  m  grejit  iridmtriul 
.pilal,  an  English  clei^iiiun  was  cxeni- 
ifying  another  system  in  the  rurfd  lya'wX 
A   Surrey  viilage.     The   Ilev.   Charles 
nvo,  I).D.,  was  one  of  the  uiaiiy  visitors 
Vvcrdun  whose  enthuaiiisiii  was  kill- 
ed   by  the  enthusiasm    of    PestjLtou;!. 
|*rofoondly  convinced,'  he  saya,  "of  the 
tJi  of  Feslalozxi's  views,  and  warned 
;iunst  his  errors  by  long  ai.Hual  observa- 
ofthoir  consequences,' he '  detormined 
ntt'^mpt  the  introduction  of  his  metliod 
,to  Knglnnd,  n-ligioiisly  preserving  the 
but  lulapting  tlm  form  to  those  cir- 
in  which  he  might  be  placed. 
t^tifidnrd   that   the   most   efftxtuu] 


Ion  ' 
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mode  of  accomplishing  this  end  vrag  to  da- 
vote  himself  to  the  form/ition  and  conduct 
of  n  school  in  which  the  arrangement  and 
pmctical  application  of  those  jiiinciplrs 
might  Ui  made.  To  exliihit  the  sysU^m 
in  operation,  to  elaborate,  by  means  o£ 
uxpo.riments  eontinunlly  repfiated,  a  courso 
of  instruction,  and  itbovo  all  to  prejiani 
inateriaJs  for  an  appeal  to  actual  results, 
s«*m«d  to  hiiu  a  far  more  useful  and 
efleutual,  though  less  rapid  or  brilliant, 
process  than  that  of  di'aitifiiig  it  before  re- 
luctant audiences  at  public  meetings,  or 
of  advocating  its  merits  in  the  periodical 
publications  of  the  day,  Ho  wiw  content 
that  it  should  he  buried  in  oblivion  for  n, 
while,  assured  that  if  it  poacssed  the  life 
of  truth  it  would  in  due  time  spring  up 
with  renovated  vigour.'  Aided  by  Miss 
Mayo,  his  sister,  lie  set  up  a  scIhk)!  at 
Cheatii  for  tlm  children  of  the  upper 
classes,  and  thence  from  time  to  time 
issued  tittle  books  of  *  Ijessuiis '  on  the 
method  of  the  ina^t^ir.  The  intorent  which 
Mr.  John  .StUL'key  Iteynokls  felt  in  tho 
ostablisliment  of  infant  schools  brought 
hiui  into  contact  with  the  Mayos,  and  in 
coTijunctioM  with  ihem  he  conceived  tho 
idea  of  applying  the  principles  of  I'cstiv- 
lozzi  to  tlie  schools  of  tho  poor.  The  re- 
sult was  the  establishment  in  IH.'iS  of  tho 
Home  and  Colonial  School  Society  (q.v.), 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  iniant  school 
teachers. 

There  were  already  existing  some  in- 
fant schools  in  connection  with  tho  Britisli 
and  Foreign  Hehool  Society  (7.U.),  and  tli« 
attention  which,  from  so  many  points,  was 
lieing  directed  to  their  importance  led  to 
a  rapid  increase  in  their  number.  In  1845 
Mr.  Joseph  riettlier,  one  of  the  first 
iiisjjectors  appoint«l  by  the  Committee 
of  Council,  was  instructed  to  report  upon 
them.  SjMjaking  of  tlie  earlier  infant 
schools  he  says  some  of  the  promoters  ap- 
peared to  have  considered  tliem  nierely  as 
asylums  for  healthful  amusement  under 
some  degree  of  discipline  and  controL 
Othei-s,  thinking  tliat  they  presentod  ^- 
[lortunities  likewise  for  mental  dovelop- 
uient,  introduced  some  of  the  plans  of 
Laiieaator  and  Bell,  iie%er  cjilculattd  for 
infants.  Others  again  made  oral  instruc- 
tion from  the  Scriptures  iv  part  of  their 
plan,  but  as  liardly  any  faculty,  exw^pt 
the  memory,  was  exercised,  and  na  tVvA 
was  exerrised  aXmiirt  ext\v\s\-si_\^  \\\k«^ 
words,  thpy  griff «^W  U\\^.    '  "^-^  w-^- 


fetnlcrfWWBljhowi-rifr.'nayjiMr.Flntphrr,  '  Koliool, but  the  ivifaitt  school  wns 
■the  leuven  of  inlj-llMtuul  tli>|iliiv  which,  only  one  which  poor  children  ntU-iidi 
whntfflvtT  tlie  HubJL-cta  (or  it*  exereist",  «p- 
)Hfars  Ui  have  im*|)L  iulo  a  good  many  of 
tbMC  eatabliBhiiieiiU  uf  eai'lior  fouiidatioo. 
Il  aetiuig  to  have  produced  in  imiue  uf  ibiMa 
what  1  do  not  kuow  how  to  iieai>[uste 
Otlisrwiw  tlijvn  «8  the  "  prodigy  Bvrtem," 
under  which  the  qnickpr  children  were  to 
bo  wondf^ra  of  onvy  nnd  admiration  to  the 
rest,  nnd  tilt;  whole  j.ihool  in  which  they 
wcm  itxhihitrd  nne  of  ndmiration,  if  not 
of  (invy,  tdit*  friiiml*  tind  neighbours.  .  .  . 
Conuvil,  envy,  and  fretfulnrns,  ill  re- 
fctrainod  by  fwir,  wrn;  tlie  leading  rnornl 
elraueula  of  such  «  sy*ti?ni,  nnd  stultifying 
v«rba]  repetitiou  itn  chief  intellectual  ex- 
ercise.' 

By  tlie  time  of  Mr,  Fietch«r'ii  report, 
however,  A  greqt  im  pro  vein  en  t  ha4  been 
wrought,  ti&d  schooU  of  the  kind  wliich 
h*  deRcriHF<d  hut  to  condemn  were  fast 
diwpprHriiig.  Thetheoryof all themodern 
schoolH  which  he  hafi  visited  appeared  to 
contttuiplAtv  nn  erlucatittn  at  once  physical, 
i^t<^lll<ctu^l,   industrinl,    moral,  and   reli- 
giou*;  and  tlic  Inrgcst  part  of  the  work 
undcrtalcMi  by  the  beat  of  them  was  the 
iinplaritin^  of  good  hnbils  of  body,  hcjirt, 
mnA    miiiii,  which  should  grow  with   the 
growth  and  strirngthen  with  the  strength 
of  the   little   ones.     The   children    were 
generally  divided  into  two  classes,  accord- 
ing to  their  age.     ThoKe  in  the  youngf^r 
olaas  wpre  taught  l)y  a  series  of   coiitri- 
■vances  to  talk  and  to  look  at  pictures  with 
intelligence,  and  also  to  go  through  a  va- 
riety of   simple  luoveiiieiits  in    marching 
and  uliaugiiig  stations  at  brief  intervals. 
They  were  also  taught  their  letters,  and 
exercispd  in  forming  elemi-ntiiry  syllables. 
As  they  grpw  out  of  the  earlier  stage  they 
paaaed  into  the  higher  division,  where  they 
received,  according  to  their  cajunuty,  some- 
what niorr  varied  instruction.    The  teacliLT 
told  thitm  sloHcs  about  the  animals  and 
other  objetrts  represented  in  the  jjictures. 
and  ftlMJUt  [lersons  and  events  mentioned 
in  the  Biiiln.     They  were  also  exercised  in 
platting,  tying  knots,  sewing,  and  other 
manual   occupations,   and    they   were   in- 
struct<!d  in  the  elemenlarj'  rules  of  arith- 
metic, principally  by  means  of   physical 
illustrations  of  them.     T!ie   elder  pupils 
could  read  the  New  Testament,  write  ina 
copy-book,  and  work  que^Utma  Vt\  vUe  fivst 

four  rales   of   ArithtnHic,      SacV  YVi\n\i.   xwuAwt  ■,  \«A.  v»ik^u».Uy  il  w»s 
ou^ht  utrictly  to  have  \ieeTv  "w  «.  lenw^A\l*^\■l^^3t»ftlWniw^ -A  <&---■ 


laiviii;;  tliat  they  went  to  work. 
cuiuiKired  with  tlte  be^tt  infant  »ci 
the  present  day,  tint  liest  schools 
by  Mr.  i-letcher  would  njrjHfou-  lo 
mal,  and  thdr  excroiMw  to  be  luatl 
an  insufficient  knowl«d([e  of  ohOd  t 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  enonnoB 
gress  had  liMin  made. 

This  progress  wms  maintAinecL 
Royal  Commisaiou  of  Ig58-I«6lj 
rally  named  after  its  chairman,  thd 
of  Newcastle)  explicitly  docUra*  Ij 
the  l)est  Infant  schook  tnnch  wiM 
andmucheven taught.  ThcCommia 
further  declared  that  in&int  jtcbood 
a  most  important  part  of  the  macl 
required  for  a  national  system  of  fl 
tioii,  inasmuch  as  they  lay  tJi«  (banj 
in  some  degree  of  knowled^e^  «: 
still  greater  degree  of  babjis  wf 
essential  to  education,  while  wiUn 
a  child  may  contract  liabits  sod 
injuries  which  the  beat  school  will 
wards  he  unable  to  correct  and 
Infant  sctiooU  possessed  ibe  sd 
lieing  'comparatively  ch«ap,  a> 
usually  taught  by  mistresses.' 
the  '  religious  difficulty  could  h 
iu  them,  it  being  scarcely  concei 
the  instruction  of  cluldr«n  undai 
years  of  uge  should  ever    be  dog 
The  Commissioners,  howex-er,  bey« 
getting  that  every  schoolmiatrM 
undergo  a  course  of  Craiiting  to  mI 
to  deal  with  infants,  mado  no  )i 
recommendation  on  the  nubject. 
the   various  Codes  (nw  Obasts' 
schools  steadily  inereasBil  iit  n: 
there  was  iiomateri.-il  change  in 
which  they  did  till  the  methods 
(q.V.)  began  (O  be  practised  in 
1874  the   School   Ifoanl  for 
pointed  its  lirst  lecturer  on  t.\» 
gart^n,  and  other  important  ScliOl 
soon  followed  the  example  tlioSH 
action,  aifled  by  the  action  of  til 
Society  and  of  kindred  aaaocial 
of  the  Home  and  Colonial  Scbooi 
of  the  college  at  Stockwell.  arul, 
of  the  college  at  Saffron  Waldoi 
a  knowlodgeof  the  new  system  ai 
fant -school ti-achera  generally, 
as  was  natural,  there  was  too  si 
atUierence  to  the   merv   nietboi 
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■beTO,  th»  !«tt«r  kiUedi,  and  now  in  many 
ftthool  wlirrc  Krcibers  cubes  uiid  bulls 
nrvpr  fiFvti,  tlw  whole  woi-k  in  briglil- 
nnd  anfl  vivified  by  bis  s^pii-it.     The  re- 
mnntioii  linn  Itrrn  greatly  bei]ied  by  a 
biinge  in  t'l"'  t'odc  giving  nbaolute  liberty 
!d«B»i<icii:ionin  inJ'nnt  schools, and  (prae- 
eally)  nlmlishiiig  therein  tiio  f.yBt*m  of 
payment  by  rpKultw."     In  tim  lUue  Book 
f  llie  Educiition  Dc-jmrtment  for  lyps, 
le    inspectom     iinfMiinioii*ly    tirstify    to 
le  improveinirnt  which  hiw  tnkcn  plut^e. 
n«    soyK    thut    the    '  iippropriiitn    nnd 
uied  ocnipati<)ns  '  wiiich  huve  lK*n  in- 
oduced  are  'popular  with  the  pixrente 
nd  nttj-ttctive  to  IIk?  fJiildrsti,  und  Umt 
lementary  subjects  huvo  ni>l  HulTered  in 
bimciijuence.'     Another  siiyii  that  object 
hBouHH '  have  becoDje  more  deGnile,  varied, 
lad  firaphicT.'  Anotliersays:  'Thi_' manual 
^«rL'iM-s  in  which  the  children  are  trained  ; 
ktniidi  an  interesting  aud  deli-jhtful  di- 
pnion  from   the  orduiniy  school  work, 
bd  at  the  siLwe  time  educate  band,  eye, 
mind.      Drawing,  embroidei^,  mat- 
moulding  in   cliiy,  if  properly 
it,  are   invaluable    instruments  for 
iv«loping  at  one*  the  numljil  and  physi- 
>}  hculties.     And  in  i-icw  of  our  new 
ipartut-e    in  the   direction  of  teclmiccd 
acatioii  they  should  be  cultivated  as 
of  its  best  foundation.  .  .  .  The 
and  games,  too,  have  a  very  brieht- 
ig,  civilising  effect-  ...  I  only  wish 
coald  continue  in  the  Ijr^  and  second 
idards  the  same  training,      fiut,  alas, 
i«  chitdrtm  who  leave  the  infant  schools 
thn  older  di-piirtments  |>art,  1  fear  it 
lost    Ik'    wiid    for   ever,   with    all    those 
ial    advuntjiiges.    .    .    .    Could    not   a 
kange  in  the  principls  of  the  ]in.yment  of 
{iMlbt    to    sitc^h    sch(M>)s  be   miule   which 
Oaldhave  thf  effect  of  assimilating  them 
I  th"  infant  schools  1 '     Similar  extracts 
^ht  be  multifilird  imlHinitely. 

Infant  Selimih  and  thf  C'odr. — By  the 

^c  now  (1888)  in  force  a  fixt-d  gmnt  is 

lid    of  'J*,  on   every  cliilil    in  nvprnge 

ndance  in  an  infant  hcIiooI.     A  merit 

t  of  2*.,  A*.,  or  (it.  is  further  paid  if 

inspector  repoKs  the  school  to  be  fair, 

'.orexoellent,  "allowing for  the  upecial 

^unistoiioea  of  the  caise,  unci  liiiving  re- 

to  the  provision  made  for  (l)iiititjd)le 

,tractii>u   in   the   el«inentary   Kubject*. 

tiiniple  leHSOns  on  objects  aiicl  on  the 

^Tiouiena  of  nature  and  of  conimon  life, 

(3)  appropriate  'iticl   varied   occupa- 


tions.' ("urther  j^ants  of  a  shilling  nnch 
arH  paid  for  neudfcwork  and  singing.  No 
merit  grunt  is  ]iaid  if  the  iiiBtruction  in 
the  '  clcini-ntary  Hubjectfi '  is  not  satisfac- 
tory. In  lh«  oHicial  'Instructions'  the 
inH[)ectors  are  informed  that  '  the  object 
of  examining  very  ynuug  children  in  these 
subjects  is  to  ascertain  whether  th>>y  are 
malftiig  e.uch  progress  that  tlier«  is  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  their  passing  the 
examination  when  they  reach  the  flirrtl 
standard.'  They  are  further  informed 
that  in  order  to  satisfy  the  rn(|uirement 
respecting  'simple  lessons  in  objects,'  J;c,, 
the  mistress  early  in  the  school  j'car 
should  draw  up  and  enter  in  tJie  Log 
Book  {q.v.)  a  course  of  thirty  or  forty  col- 
lective lessons— r._7.  on  animals  ;  on  audi 
subjects  ais  cnal,  glass,  and  salt  ;  on 
common  employments,  as  pa j.>cr- making, 
cotton-mill,  lioiise- bail  ding,  one  of  the 
tniiles  of  the  district  being  chosen  in  pre- 
ference ;  on  (onn  and  colour,  food,  plants, 
und  clothing;  on  simple  facts  in  nature, 
as  rain,  frost',  the  seasons :  on  familiar 
scenes  in  common  life,  as  the  Post  Office, 
a  shop,  a  railway,  washing,  or  harvest, 
li^ach  of  these  should  in  the  course  of  th« 
year  be  given  two  or  three  times.' 

•  The  manual  or  other  emplojTnents 
which  best  satisfy  '  the  requirements  as  to 
'  appropriate  and  varied  occupations,"  are 
'  m(>delling,  simple  geometrical  drawing, 
weaving,  plaiting,  building  with  cubes, 
drill,  singing,  recitation,  and  other  ener- 
ciacB,  such  as  will  relieve  the  younger 
children,  especially  during  the  afternoon, 
from  the  strain  of  ordinary  lesBons,  and 
train  them  to  observe  and  imitate.  It 
should  be  home  in  mind  that  it  ia  of  little 
service  to  adopt  the  gifts  and  mechanical 
occupations  of  the  Kindergarten  unless 
they  are  so  used  as  to  fumiah  real  train- 
ing in  accuracy  of  hand  and  eye,  in  in- 
telligence, and  in  obedience' 

.s'fifis/tcj.  —  Accoi-ding  to  the  Blue 
Book  the  Education  Department  issued 
in  I  (*88,  there  were  6,6['8  infant  schools 
in  England  and  Wales  in  \>*H7,  and,  in 
orldition,  5,ir;(  classes  for  infants  in  senior 
schools.  The  numlx-rof  children  in  aver- 
ngi-  attendance  at  sdiooU  aud  clas8e«  was 
1,0»(,314. 

iS'omo  Foreign  Infant  Sr^hoolSygtnng. — 
The   French   pride    tbemdolves    upon   the 
fact  that  the  care  and  education  ot  ^iiWTvi 
children  nve   mute  \\\wo\i^\^  r,x-{;4.\vft*&. 
i  II  their  coantts  t\wft  w  a».'3  ■*>»=■«  •   "^^'"^ 


ZERRENNI 
lowest  part  of  their  system  is  the  eriche,    may  Im  i-itUftr  thn  highcwl  oliwESot 


k 


which  provides  for  bftbies  up  to  two  or 
tlircH!  yiuirn  of  agp.  Thon  cnmcs  wh«t 
niHHJ  to  liu  »vllc<)  tli(!  nn/^n  d'nnlf,  but 
wliut  ii  now  known  UK  thf'/iw/'^  matrnv.lle, 
which  proviiliut  for  itifnntu  from  tiliout  two 
to  ais.  Tbeii  oonieit  thn  ^eal-s  or  cfiwm  «»■ 
/online,  for  cliildren  of  four  or  five  op  to 
seven  or  ei^ht.  ChiMrtrii  who  havepueeed 
through  the  iiifttiit  Buhoul  or  class  are 
transferreci  to  the  '  elemenlAry  claHs'  of 
tliP  priiiiftry  whool. 

In  liclgiom  thc/co/'^an/iVnnrecpivw 
nhildi-iin  from  thr^'C  to  *ix.  Thonco  tiiny 
arc  p>i,iiiH.-<I  to  tho  tmnsition  cliiss,  which 


ganiirnitf,  or  th'i  towo-st  of  th« 
KL'hoiiL  Tlir  Lninnitioti  oliLxt  luuxt  be  i 
th<!  ciin!  of  a.  niistrtrsti  fuoiiliiir  witL 
meUiods  followed  in  both  tJia  inbnt  i 
Uie  primary  schools. 

Ill  Switzerlftttd  th«re  is  no  unifo 
each  ciuitoa  lieiiig  a  law  unto  it««4f. 
Geneva,  for  example,  it  is  compak-xyt 
each  commune  to  hAvc  at  least  one  inbM  I 
school  ;  wliitn  in  NVu^hftti^l  public  infant  I 
BchooU  axv-  piTininnvc!,  iukI  only  tlw  i 
cnlight^ntHl  municipal iticx  have 
lishcd  thcio. 
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Zerreimer,  Charles  ChriBtopher  [h. 
1(79,  d.  l.'^M). — A  Geriimii  Ihenlofjiau 
and  i^ducAtioiust,  was  born  at  IMag(ti>burf^. 
He  iiecaine  a  professor  in  his  native  city, 
and  afterwards  prwich*'r  in  tlie  church  of 
Saint  EHprit.  Zercnncr  wastlio  author  of 
thi!  following  among  other  works  on  edu* 
cation:  An  Auxiliary  fTitrk  on  t/i«  ll'tsi/om 
of  TfochBTx  (\60'S),  A  }SiK.k  of  Mf.lhod»/oT 
i/ic  Um  of  l'o)»<\ar  Ed-mU^rs  (ISU),  Th« 
i'rinciplf.K  of  Srhnlarty  Eil-ni-aCion  {is27), 

Zoology  as  a  Sohool  Siibject.^Zoology 
is  heri!  Ui  hit  disi^iisiwd  iis  a  branch  of 
natural  history,  which  may  lie  uuderatoofi 
lo  embrace  the  study  of  all  the  pirticular 
aspects  of  nature  that  art;  most  striking 
to  the  child's  mind.  These  are  chielly 
phenomena  of  the  universe,  i.e.  the  fiicta 
treated  of  in  physical  geography;  the  struc- 
ture and  position  of  rocks  {geology  and 
mineralogy);  the  morphology,  claKsili  cation, 
find  life- histories  of  plants  (botany)  ;  and 
similar  facts  about  animals  (zixilogy).  It 
is  true  that  the  tona  '  natural  history  '  is 
Bometimca  used  as  synonymous  with  tiie 
last,  and  /oology  as  a  specific  science  has 
now  become  niergwl  in  the  more  general 
Hcience  of  biology.  tJut  we  have  not  here 
to  do  with  the  study  of  aniiuals  as  tlie 
most  liighly  organised  of  living  things, 
this  IB  a  Euhject  for  the  most  ntlvancrid 
ntudents  at  the  univrrsity,  since  plainly 
the  most  coinpltix  of  Nature's  productions 
for  tiieir  full 


require  lor  tlieir  lull  i-xjilanation  a  pre- 
liminary study  of  till!  Icf^complex  ;  there- 
fore iioology  as  a  lirandi  of  bioton  Ehould 

come  after  chemistry  ri\i!1  ^\i^5\ca  \  aiviVt*  Wtxi&  vi  tiAcouDt    iJm?    moat 
«inoo  the  last  requires  l\w  iumUst^  ol  ««U),ii\\iuA,  "\w  uriw^  ^s.  ft-ilwiAV  \feR 


of  the  most  difficult  p«u-t«  of  nrntlv 
we  are  driven  to  theoouclusiou  tltat 
in  tlii»  sense  is  not  a  school  subject 
The  questions  to  ask  then  «rw  :  cob 
ral  history  bn  taught  pty>6tatily  to 
school  ;  does  it  Kp.vrn  uiicful  piiqmMs 
so,  how  should  we  ti'itch  it,  an<l  icAim^' 
the  school  course  ?  The  otiKWor  to 
liist  ijucsiion  will  lie  clearly  in  the  i 
luntivp,  if  we  remenilM^r  ttiat  tlic  ohjcA 
and  facts  tiiat  wt!  hate  onumrratcd  Vf 
be  luoktxl  upon  in  various  nap(«ts,  SM 
that  tlieir  connections  am  uf  variovtiit' 
grees  of  complexity,  Th«  humaa  WWi 
only  just  emerging  from  ita  duldbood,* 
far  as  its  sctentiUc  kuowledj:^  Is  uodoom' 
at  any  rate,  heuc«  the  facts  aud  thenoda 
of  looking  at  th«D  that  have  iulUwM' 
men  at  various  periods  will  be  in 
to  the  cjiild  at  the  vimoua  stages 
development.  Although  the  queetioa 
the  suitability  of  such  subjects  to  t* 
purpose*  of  th«  schoolmaster,  raundy,  ti* 
development  of  faculty,  wonkl  swm  >tf 
in  importanoe,  wo  may  pcMtponctb«aiif«a 
since  it  will  bci  seen  to  grow  out  of  ti) 
discussion  of  nuitkoj.  Firstly  it  ix  d  A' 
utmost  iniporlancttthat  tli<!  tntcherAiV 
make  his  instruction  as  ooncivin  w  ^ 
sible,  h<- should  not  befpn  with  alvlrwtii* 
nr  genenilisstiuiiB,  however  wtll  baMd' 
recent  discovery  and  carvful  i>l»Ervs<^ 
The  child's  attention  DouhL  br  dra** 
simple,  everyday  facts,  which  l»e  toitf* 
made  to  study  in  detail ;  ctie  skill  of 
tt'itchcr  will  be  sliown  in  the  way  la  w 
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AS  A  SOHOOL  SUBJECT 


and  effect,  find  lo  show  tfie  links 
uiiiUt  tlis   fuut    under  Dbaorvation 
others  Liore  or  loss  nimlu(;oua  thot 
i»vn  Iwfiii  ftli-endy  iiotiwd.    ile  must  then 
iclti  t,hn  pupil  to  form  for  himself  gene- 
'nluntions  thnt  will  (Tinlirnce  all  thnt  he 
hna  oliH-rvcd.      A  unmll  nxiinlM-r  of  faots 
Well  knownnmlrT  lilt  their  relations,  whnsR 
luttun',  fuuap-,  iiriJ  i-H'euts  hiive  Iteen  well 
lUulersttHKl,   arc  of   morn  vnluc  for   thn 
levelopintiut  of  Uie  iiitplligenoH  thun  niil- 
Lious  of  facta  Over  which  the  mind,  hb 
[t  were,  glides,  without  Wn^  arrested  liy 
kny  of  them  ;  for,  by  the  law  uf  aaaoi'ia- 
Uofl  of  i<le/u,  our  minds  retain  well  only 
the  things  of  which  we  rwoguise  tbs  con- 
necting links. 

Thin  mothod  has  been  advocated  and 
exnmplitifid  liy  our  distinguished  niituralist 
Huxlpy,  in  hia  two  works  Pliyn'mnraphy 
Knil  Tlir  Crnvfith.  In  the  hitter  lionli  he 
>1mw3,  lu  hi-  says  in  his  preface,  '  hnw  the 
Otreful  study  of  ttic  strucrture  iind  hnbits 
of  oiiu  of  the  foninioiiFiat  und  most  insigni- 
fiotuit  of  ttniinals  oonduets  lis  step  hy  stitp 
}iom  tlie  moat  vuis'ir  notions  to  the  hirgcst 
leuersliaatluiia,  to  the  moat  diHicult  proh- 
Bina  of  zoology,  and  even  to  the  Bcieii<?e  of 
tiology  in  K^neraL'  Not  thnt  sucli  a 
hoarse  aa  that  proposed  in  the  Cra»ifiiih 
rou]d  be  ejtactly  suited  Ut  any  but  tiie 
li^lieet  clasj  in  a,  aeeondary  nehool.  Tlie 
ontinemeiit  of  the  iiLtention  to  a  dngle 
kniiua)  would  present  too  little  variety  to 
piuds  untrained  lo  observation.  Yet  hla 
iriuciple  mny  be  applied  at  all  stages  of 
lit)  Hchool  t<?iicliirig,  the  unity  may  lie  in 
he  clajiS  of  fnctj*  brought  under  notice, 
nther  than  in  tho  oiijoct  in  which  they 
tre  olBinrved,  Ak  he  says  more  explicitly 
n  tJi«  introrluction  tjj  his  l'h.y»ioffrapky, 
It  ii|i|J«iir3  to  ine  to  Ix^  plainly  dictated 
liy  coniinon  sense  thnt  tlio  teaclmr  .  .  . 
liould  coinuienee  with  the  familiar  facts 
tf  tlie  icliohirs  ditily  experience ;  and 
hnt  Irom  the  linn  ground  of  such  expc- 
ionce  be  Khould  h-Jtd  the  beginner  sti-p 
>y  step  to  remoter  ohjci-ts  and  t^i  tlie  less 
■efulily  conipreliensible  relations  of  things. 
[n  aliort,  that  the  knowlwlge  of  the  child 
ihould  of  set  pui-|jose  be  iiiiicls  to  ^row  in 
Jio  same  manner  tut  that  of  tlie  Imtnaii 
■oa  haa  spontaneously  grown.'  It  in  in- 
utpensable  to  proceed  froui  the  known  to 
;l»e  unknown:  the  first  lessons  will  consist 
n  guiding  the  pupils  to  recognise  Uie 
Ea«t8  of  which  the  relations  will  lie  estab- 
lished later ;  it  is  for  the  teac/ier  to  make 


a  judicious  clioice  of  facts  among  thMO 
that  may  present  the  largest  number  o( 
relations,  or  that  will  awaken  and  retain 
the  curiosity  of  the  child.  Aa  Buflbn  stiys, 
'  Children  areeasily  wearied  of  things  that 
they  have  already  seen,  they  will  look  at 
thcin  a  second  tinie  with  indifference  ud- 
le-ss  presented  under  some  new  aiipect.' 
Again  ho  says,  '  Mystery  at  this  nga 
excites  curiosity,  whilst  at  a  ripe  age  it 
inspires  only  disgust.'  I^et  us  apply  these 
general  considerations  to  the  natural  his- 
tory of  our  junior  classes.  Whore  shall 
we  Itegin,  with  animals,  vegetables,  or 
minerals  !  Assuredly  with  that  wUicb  of 
itself  solicits  the  child's  interest.  Tha 
animal,  hy  its  movements,  by  it^  spoa-| 
tanoity,  by  its  diverse  modes  of  walking, 
flying,  eating,  attacking,  defentbug  itwelf, 
presents  such  an  attraction  to  the  child 
iliitl  the  pkythings  most  appreciated  aro  I 
thoBR  which  are  most  like  animals.  Bvcn 
a  very  tittle  child  looks  with  curiosity 
on  a  crawling  caterpillar,  a  flying  butt*tr- 
fly.  In  the  diild's  fifth  or  sixth  year  it  is 
already  possible  to  direct  its  attention  to 
the  parts  of  the  body,  to  the  manner  in 
which  tliey  are  employed  for  walking, 
eating,  and  other  functions  of  life —and 
tliis  in  coniieolion  with  the  most  common 
of  our  indigenous  and  domestic  nninials  ; 
thus  the  bat,  the  mouse,  ttie  spider,  thn 
frog,  the  cat,  ilic-,  furnisli  matter  for  ttio 
most  interesting  object  lessons.  The  ctiild 
will  titus  learn  to  observe  attentively,  to 
sec  exactly  and  quickly  without  sti'ain  or 
fatigue.  From  the  first  dravHtiy  should 
lie  encourngod,  not  necessarily  of  the  whole 
animal,  but  of  striking  points,  Thus  even 
small  children  can  attempt  the  owl's  beak 
and  tlic  cat's  ciaw.  Tim  tejiclier  must  of " 
course  himself  be  a  keen  olls(^rve^,  and  J 
must  liave  at  tiis  command  a  store  of  anec- 
dotes furnistied  by  his  own  observation. 
He  wUl  thus  lie  meltiodically  cultivnting,| 
another  faculty  of  liis  pupib,  of  no  IcM  ' 
importance  eilucatiooally,  namely,  thrir 
iuiMgination.  These  lessons  on  animala 
mny  well  lie  followed  by  similar  ones  on 
plants  and  minerals,  but  always  of  the 
same  kind  :  the  question  to  ask  about  a 
plant  at  this  stage  is  not,  '  to  wliat  class 
and  order  does  it  belong  V  but  '  what  is  it 
like?  what  are  it«  parts}  where  does  it 
crow  best  1  when  does  it  bloom  ;  how  long;  j 
docs  it  live  t '  Ac,  Lat«r,  we  may  return 
to  our  animsAK  \n  lycAw  \»  n-w'^H  «*"«** 
rigidly  U»e  ulctiAoAs  <A  w:M«tf»t,  asA  S.«Ka 


this  point  botAny  and  zoology  nuty  be 
tAught  iiido  by  bide,  or  ftlternalAtl  by  short 
Gouraea  of  geology  and  phy»CAl  g^agmfihy. 
There  comm  n  tiini?  M  most  children, 
usnally  at  the  agp  of  twr Irn  or  Intnr,  when 
tliey  have  a  rnAnin  for  (■ollnutiii^s.  Siiili, 
Etitrnps.  coiTii,  Ac,  funiixh  mnti^riiil  for 
gratifying  thin  <l™iirn  ;  but  thpre  is  no 
rcajson  why  it  sliould  not  l>e  ilin^flHi]  to 
nntuml  objot'ta,  which  not  only  kiwfi  up 
thf-  intiMVHt  of  thu  previous  iiipttrui.'IiO'U. 
but  also  prepare  tlie  way  for  a  new  s1,ige. 
thn  uliuuiiUL-atory.  But  the  formation  of 
tbMe  collections  hn«  oth^  ndvantAges 
thaD  their  direct  hearing  on  the  class 
lewoDs.  The  cliil'l  ix  by  this  rnenris 
brought  into  intimate  relation  with  Na- 
ture, hi«  phyJiical  development  giiins  by 
the  out-of-door  walking,  L-limbing,  und 
even  by  the  looking  and  wiitt-hitig  in  volvHit, 
the  teacher  will  no  ilouht  OL'oiiii()nally  au- 
compttny  some  of  his  cliisa  in  their  rumble, 
and,  whilst  slmring  their  suareh,  will  teach 
thcin  valuable  lessons  on  '  Eyes  and  no 
eye?*,'  none  the  less  valuable  for  being 
deprived  of  the  formality  of  the  claa?- 
rooiu.  On  returning  homo  the  young  eol- 
rranges  his  objects,  observes,  tries 
itit'y  them  ;  he  thus  learns  the  val  uo 
of  order  and  method  both  in  his  thoughts 
And  actions.  The  great  natumlist,  Cuvier,  ! 
has  borne  testimony  to  the  vaJue  of  the  I 
training  in  method  furnished  by  scientific  ' 
studies.  He  himself  was  a  man  of  varied  ' 
ftvocutioQS,  professor  at  the  university,  i 
director  of  the  museum,  member  and  pre- 
sident of  the  council  of  stJite,  Ac.  He 
says  be  would  have  found  it  diflicult  to 
perform  the  various  duties  ijivolvwl,  with- 
out the  application  of  the  metliod  of  which 
he  spcflks.  'The  habit  that  is  necessurily 
nc(juired  in  studying  natural  histury,  of 
classifying  in  one's  mind  a  very  great 
niimlwr  of  idtuis,  is  one  of  tlie  advantages 
nf  which  little  has  been  said,  and  whi<.'h 
will  become  one  of  the  most  important, 
when  the  Bubjoet  shall  be  generally  intro- 
duCMl  into  common  education.  We  by 
thi.i  nieuns  oljtain  practice  in  the  part  of 
lojfic  calletl  method,  almost  as  much  as 
oui-  gets  practice  in  the  syllogism  by  tlie 
study  of  geometry.  .  .  .  Now  this  art  of 
method  when  once  miutprcd  can  lie  applied 
with  infinite  advantage  to  studies  mist 
foreign  to  natuial  history.  Kvcry  dis- 
eussion  which  suppo.ii^s  n  claMilicntion 
of  foots,  evnry  resM-arcb  wh\c\»  dwntwiA*  ti, 
diGtributioti  of  mal«rin.\,  is  ca.mi^  wi  w.- 


cordi[ig  to  the  sitiue  l&wa  ;  and  the 
man  who  thought  he  had  be«n 
this  science  onlyssnsotirceof  am' 
is  himself  surprised  at  thA  foculty 
it  has  devdoped  in  him  for  bustiva« 
kinds.'    lo  mMcr  that  such  a  resalt 
lie  ohtJune<l,  it  is  not  oeoOMU^  Unt 
(Killection.i  should  brt  made.     A  hv: 
in.iects  or  plants  cnrefiilly  studied 
suffice  to  develop  this  most  valuable 
of  niethoil. 

The  private  colleetton  will 
give  nsA  to  a  school  collection  or  ro 
fortunate  possessors  of  raro  objects 
be  glad  to  contribute  or  to  kiul  tl 
it ;  sometime*  whole  oollectionn  of 
objects,  as  oggt,  iosects,  dec,  will  be 
for  a  period  and  OMopared  w-itJi 
thus  the  t^>rit  tie  torpt  of  tbe  scli 
fostered.  As  the  teachers  will  ot 
inculcate  resgicct  for  life,  eep^cjallr 
higher  animals,  they  will  encourage 
children  to  bring  ap«<witnens  of  birds 
small  mammals  tound  doul.and  will 
them  studed  to  place  in  tbo  W 
These  will  be  of  USe  for  the  class- 
even  skeletons  can  often  be  found,  » 
portions  of  theiD,  wpecially  jn  woods.  siiJ 
will  be  of  use  when  the  tiino  comet  £cr 
detaih?d  study  of  anatomy. 

At  this  stage  much  iut«nuit  will  bcsdM 
to  the  study  of  geography  by  tho  dwuip- 
tion  of  the  fttuna  and  flora  of  distant  lsa4( 
which  the  children  will  be  in  a  position  to 
compare  withtheirowa.  It  is  imposiAb 
in  fact  to  picture  to  oneaeU  India  witlaoat 
the  elephant,  Australia  without  ita  ku- 
garoos,  Madsga:tcar  without  its  leaon 
(ioorl  pictures  will  of  course  be  needri 
the  leading  types,  and  the  teacher 
rcjid  bonks  of  travel,  with  special  atte; 
to  the  descriptions  of  plnnt«  and  animsU 
Now  will  come  the  timt!  for  leasoot  <>> 
classification,  iiosed  on  the  rewrablancH 
ob-scTvctl  in  Rpi-cimens-  actually  haniflid 
and  the  pictures  of  foreign  typ«a  Nor 
cnn  we  uvoid  touching  ujioii  the  relatioM 
of  uninials  to  man  and  his  works,  k 
primary  schools  it  will  Im^  of  no  *^l 
advantj^e  to  the  future  agricultnmt  H 
overcome  the  many  fuolbh  prnindiCM  tlat 
abound  in  rum)  districtik  ami  thf>  fiarrf 
liannlesB  aininaU  :  lo  understand  ibr  Vtt 
function  of  thewt  friends  of  man,  and  tkt 
right  way  of  diecking  the  raragiii  of  llK* 
that  <lestTioy  his  crops  or  dccimaW  hi) 
Wt(\>..  Vot,  Ibat  tliete  poiDta  need  ioot 
tXia  twJu^ftKA.  t&  Vi'cm'sft  \*aMn«,  but  ifcad 
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ally  out  of  Uin  tniKliirig  of  , 
I  wlieii  oiiuH  put  ujiciti  tiiK  right  i 
at  will  (liiiL-dvt-r  timch  for 

\  eoursp  of  liis  daily  ("xpt-ri- 

es  after  whool-dayH  are  over.  To  I'e- 
1  lo  secondary  achoolit,  tlie  Koolo^'y  and 
ar  branchee  of  natural  history  uay  he 
pped  for  a  timp  when  the  phyRical 
nces  are  begun,  to  be  resumwl  later 
)D  these  hiive  Imibii  pursuefl  giirticiently 
throw  light  upon  the  physiology  and 
xAogy  oi  plunts  and  animnls,  oiid  the 
na  of  the  phenoiuenu  dcsi;ribiid  iindnr 
■aic*]  giwgniphy. 

At  tliis  stJige  good  diitgrams  are  esKen- 

;  but  if  thft  teacher  can  draw  there 
I  be  not  inueh  difficulty  in  propiding 
IW.  A  good  uiicroscope  should  be  p»rt 
the  school  furniture,  and  opportuiiities 
y  be  found  for  exhibiting  sections  of 
ues,  cells.  &c;  thus  the  diagrams  of 
h  things  will  be  better  understood  and 
irecifttorl.  The  phyniology  of  animals 
uld  lead  up  tn  the  much- neglected 
iy  of  human  physiology,  so  important 
{aidinji  to  the  liiws  of  health. 

It  will  be  importjint  to  encourage  the 
ndstioii  of  clubs  anion;!  the  si^holnra  ; 
-311  Ihi-se  Iwve  been  once  stiirtod  by  the 
>p<;rntion  and  ciicounigement  of  the 
cbers,  they  ciui  be  trft  to  t)ie  mjiiiage- 
ntof  the  more  enthusiastic  pupils.     To 

pBriodical  meetiiiir*  specimens  will  lie 

afftit  and  short  piipers  read  ;  minutes 

aid  be  kept ;  and  the  tt-aclier  miiy  show 

intereat   hy    oecasion-iliy    taking  the 

ir  and  reading  them.     It  is  well  to  get 

Beveral  clubs,  as  matters  that  jntereat 

younf^er  children  will  not  be  so  inter- 
in^  te  the  elder,  and  vicf  ifrsd.  Possibly 
>cda8seB  mi|;;ht  combine  with  advantage, 
eciitlly  if  studying  <liffefeDt  branches  of 
.wral  history  in  the  class-room.  To  sum 
Oien,  by  brielly  answering  the  iinestiona 
Jt  which  we  set  out  ;  1 ,  Zoology  as  a 
>ncb  of  histoi-y  fin  be  taught  in  sf^hools 
SVBry  (trade.  2.  Tha  purposps  it  sen'cs 
,  manifold.  It  develops  the  c)iild's 
wers  of  oliservntion  and  of  comparison, 
ds  to  methodica!  umingement  of  itleiu^, 
imotes  ncrunic-y  Uith  of  thought  ajid 
rd,  arouKtw  interest  in  njii.uri',  furnishes 
notivM  for  the  out-nf-door  exercise  so 
jd  formind  and  hiniy,  encouniges  i^pril 

ttirjMi  among  the  scholars   by    giving 
tm  intelleotual  purRuits  in  common  out 

the  clajfa-rtjom.  and  opportunities   for 
anting  one  another  la  giuii  fcnowledgo. 


3.  It  must  be  tau^'ht  in  such  a  manner 
that  tliese  [wrposes  may  be  fulliltnd  bo  the 
utmost,  in  the  first  years  of  school  by 
object  lesaons,  by  directing  attention  to 
habits,  characters,  utility  of  animals,  by  en- 
couragement to  form  collections,  drawings 
to  note  down  obnorvaiion8  in  writing  to 
be  rejwl  at  the  'club';  later  by  more  syo- 
temntic  le-sisons  on  the  relations  of  forms 
and  functions,  to  which  analogies  will  be 
furnished  by  the  study  of  plants  and 
fossils    brought    up    to    the    same    stago. 

4.  The  time  when  it  Ehould  be  taught  has 
also  lieen  indicated,  namely,  in  the  form  of 
object  lessons  in  the  lowest  class,  and 
iiltemately  with  other  branches  of  lUktural 
history,  and  the  physical  sciences  through- 
out the  school  course. 

In  English  secondaiy  schools  the  sub- 
ject does  not  usually  receive  the  attention 
it  deserves.  In  elementary  schools  it  is 
scarcely  recognised,  even  among  the  '  op- 
tional ■  subjects.  Ill  Krance,  however, 
natural  history  is  among  the  subjects  that 
were  made  ob]igii.tory  by  the  law  of  IS82, 
and  the  programme  issued  is  so  suggestive 
that  we  reproduce  it  in  full.  The  place 
oi'cupied  by  zoology  and  its  relation  to  the 
otlifli-  branches  will  be  reaility  seen. 

Infant  Class.  Little 'lessons  on  things' 
(objectdeBBons),  always  with  the  object 
under  the  eyes,  and  in  the  hands  of  the 
children.  Exercises  and  familiar  conver- 
sations, having  for  their  object  to  eoable 
the  childien  to  acquire  the  grst  elemente 
of  knowledge  concerning  aiiinuils,  vege- 
tables, minerals,  and  above  all  to  lead 
tliem  to  look,  to  observe,  lo  compare,  to 
question,  and  to  remember. 

EIr.iivnfarii  Course. — Object  lessons  ; 
graduated  according  to  a  plan  chosen  by 
the  master  ;  but,  once  chosen,  it  must  lie 
followed  regularly.  Man,  animals,  vege- 
tables, minerals.  General  notions  about 
the  conversion  of  raw  materials  into  arli- 
liciul  substances  in  common  use  (foods, 
ti-^ues.  paper,  stones,  metals).  Little  col- 
lections made  by  the  pupils,  especially  in 
the  course  of  school  expeditions. 

.Vul/ll/'  Cmirnf. — Very  elementary  no- 
tions of  the  nal\iral  scirnccs.  Man,  gene- 
ral description  of  llie  human  body,  tho 
idea  of  the  pcincipid  functions  of  life. 
Aniniala  :  Notions  of  thf  four  aub-kin^- 
doias,  and  of  the  division  of  the  vertebrates 
into  clawses,  by  the  aid  of  an  animal  talciii 
as  the  type  ot  eaA  gcwxt^,  \  vj^jftslilwi.  ■. 
Study,  (in  certaw  a»\ftc^(A  VjV*''  **■  '^'** 
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principal  orgma  of  the  pUnt.  XotJonB 
oboat  the  Urge  diriaions  of  the  T^te- 
table  kingdom,  indications  of  naefnl  sod 
poisonous  plants,  especially  in  the  school 
expeditions. 

Higher  Cowne. — Notions  &boat  the 
natnrel  sciences.  Beriaion  with  extension 
of  the  middle  coarse. 

Man  :  Ideas  abont  digestion,  circula- 
tion, respiration,  the  nervoos  system,  the 
sense-organs.  Practical  advice  in  matters 
of  hygiene. 

Animala  :  Broed  featores  of  clasrifica- 
tioD.  Animals  nsefol  and  noxious  to 
agriculture. 

y^etables :  Kssential  parts  of  the 
plant.     Dried  collections. 


Minerals :  General  notions  about  tk  1 
earth's  crust.  Rocks,  fossils,  soils.  Ei- ! 
amples  drawn  from  the  district.  Excar 
sions  and  >mi'^ll  coUections- 

In  the  normal  schools  a  more  strirtlj 
scientific  course  is  prescribed  tot  each  oE 
the  three  years  of  training.  Ocrmuj, 
Switzerland,  Norway,  and  Belgiom  sk) 
render  the  subject  obligatory,  but  in  the 
primary  schools  the  knowledge  is  genenllj 
left  to  be  obtained  from  the  reading-book, 
a  method  that  by  no  means  serves  all  Um 

furposea  we  have  indicated.  In  the 
Tnited  States  the  teaching  ia  tnethodial, 
and  on  the  lines  we  have  seen  laid  dasB 
in  France. 
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This  List  is  liiiiittad  to  Ixmks  wliicli  elthiT  nre  in  print  or  being  out  of  print  ars 
aoiJy  met  with,  or  ■  atanJaril.'  School  cliiss-hooks  are  unifornilj-  exc-luilwL 
tTOie  books  asterisked  ["]  are  believed  to  hn  specially  good  in  their  severiil  depart- 
[Am.]  iudicates  that  the  writer  is  an  American  ;  [ed,]  that  he  is  the  editor, 
not  the  author,  of  the  book  ;  o.p.  implies  tluit  the  book  ia  ont  of  print.  The  other 
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PVnsoN,  F.  [od.]  Dictionnnire     de    PfilAKO^e    el     il'luF^triictiun     PiinLiire-, 
1  Mr.  i.  [tlicoroUo  partj  [about  3000  pp.],  2  vols.  ab.  45f.  rS-  Farit  S9 
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t,B(B.)  +  ScUKM(A.J.)t^]  CycloincdiftOf  Muofttion;  pp.  BBS    01  mii-  .Vtm  York  [7fi)  83 
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[U>  Suhum}  l"  of  owpf  vu.lu<L 


Dictionarj  of  Kdnoation  [abdgmt.  of  above]  ^1.50  12'  New  Tori    81 

OSES,  G,  A.        EritycliJiiSdiwibee  Hatidbuctiilor  Eniehungskunile;  pp.  1010  S'  Vienna  8t 

itftiprjilni  nifn»n(mt.ilhrTiilk««iliiili';  tho  hcitnt  lhnini»Ui'ru[]ili[ibctiwil  pjelopailiM ;  winlnUii  kooiI  bibliogmi-lilw. 
tl*OtiR.  F,  Loiikon  Art  riidasD^it :  pp.  540  [a  [lookct  liftti'lbook]  W/'iij  S8 

rID,  K.  A,  [fii,]  Eneji'l.  Act  gesiimmtrn  EriichuuBS*  und  UntemcblgweBi.iDj',  r.  i-ijt.      "8-8T 
TliB  Anlnl.  (I^'U-^")  >vh  111  II  'ulL  liirgeSro;  KOODd  Hon  In  ptnana.    The  iliuiiliitiMliiniiun  '•urk. 

Piida«u^"iBUlie«  Hmi'lbiioh  ;  S  vols,  rnbridgment  of  ubevc]    89*.  r8"  Gafha  7(1-79 

^1  E.  T.  EncjRlojiiidic,  Mcthodolagie  und  Liter&tur  tier  Fitda^ngik ; 

pp,  47S  «*.  8-  MjiilaXf^  18 

HurliJinliin  :  vitr/  mM"''!*'-'-  ^"^  ""^  Ii  blbllogtaph;.    SfEtunulln  ■muiK'iuant. 
>Okl,  Dr.  Au(,-u»U    SjTitemiitiBi^bi.-  EucyoloiiiWit!  dnr  I'itdagogik ;  pp.  238        8"  Bfmhtirs       81 
'  matofi  rwir ;  ntltli  MplnU"  liui  not  *lioll/[rn>[worHiy  "4ml  limltc-l  M  Qonn>in)UI«iuT  r*f«rmow;  «)f.t<nn»Mo 

will  phllOKlplllD. 

'QiiBB,  J.  J.       Bjvfcffldsi)  Unteirlchts  [im  'oncycloinKill*'  iAy^Me»a\    **  ^"^  ^"^ 
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WkUiDgnpltT  — r.  aUa  Lindner,  !*I07,  aiid  Vogct,  ivpra. 

FSfarar  itnroli  die  pdd«g»]giBcta«  Litcntor 

llAt,i.CProta.S.>+lU»BFmj)(J.  M.)  [Aiae.]    UlnOi  towud*  n  BiUioKTaph7 

of  BdnMtioa  gt  cS*  B« 

SCBOTT,  a.  K.  ilaiKibauli  drr  [HidiitcogiAcbciii  Lilvratcr  derUcKonmtrt;  S|>ts.  H* 

FUloioplif  of  Pedigo^ei.    — r.  alio  II.  (a.)  t.r.  Bniuictt. 
EoaBNKR«.!<iB,  K.      The  Philoaophrof  B<lu«tioQ  [U.]  gl.BO  tX*  SI-lMifpi 

(i)  PBBI0DICAL8  (QENKRAL). 
Or«iit  Brltun. 

BdvfatiBnal  Timet,    [sd.  Dr.  R.  WormcU]  t^ncnndnry.    Orgnn  of  CoIL  of  PrcccM, 

erf-4*  Ilodgiaa; 
Jnurna!  nf  Hiliifiiliim.     fml.  Krancis  Storr.]     Secondary.    Fonii'!«!  lHfi9         td.  4*  Rue; 
IVinitt  Scliaolioaiilcr.    [ed.  Kdw.  Markwick.]     Stcondnty.     Founded  J887     fq>.  *•  CWr; 
Schimt  J/nant  ClirOHwle.  [t-d.  It.  Oowing.]   Buljool  Bd.  topics.  Fd.  1671  fcp.  f-  OntBUtOl.: 
.SrAoa/  GvardiaH.     Urptn  of  NiitioQHl  i^odet-j      Fuuuclod  ISTG  ill*  Nfttloml  (me.:  ■ 

Schoolmasfirr.  Snhool  ISoard  aod  Elementan.  tcp.  f*  Ittliic.  Nowip.Coi; 

ffeijHilmMn-jui.  Klomcntiirf. 

TrtMoe. 

BiiOrtin  *'  ia  Sonrtl  pimr  V TnilTuetion  Etfmmtaiiv.     Foondad  181B 

L'ljudTiietimi  Pahliqiir.     [cd.  A.  Blot] 

3faiiurl  ffnfral  de  V Iiulnn-tion  Primaire.     Pounded  !8T1 

Utpue  Iriternationala  dc  I'EmeigaBment.    UhieOy  eeoondary-     Foundod  1881  Am; 

Smuf  Pfdayogi^ue.  Pmi*;  rf 

Gannanjr  and  Auitria. 

AUgfnuii"!'  i/riiltelu-  /jr/irmeitunff.    [ed.  W.  Swy.]   Orgnn  of  Allgam.  Lehrctrcc- 

BammlnTii'.     Kunnded  1MB 
Cfttratblatt /.  il. getammtn  Viterrichtt-Vmrititaiiy  in  JVotMCB  BirU»; 

Vrottphf  HldtliTfuT  rrtifhf-iuUa  UnterriclU  ZitnftUiaUa 

DrvUehr  iiehuUi-itung.     Founded  1870  BttUM; 

EnUhitnij  ilrr  degenicart.  (od.  W.  Scbtnter.]    FroebeliBH.  Founded  by  BAtoneM 

Mnrenliolr.K-BIQow  4'  Drrii'*! 

JCranylif/ift  SnIiiilb/aU.     [cd.  W.  DHrpfeld.]     Fouoded  IS4G  4'  OOtrAk 

JiiArl'i'rIi  dtt  VrrpiHif.  triit.  PUdasogik,     [ed.  T.  Ziller.]     14  vols. 
Ja.h.Tttlii'Hclitf  liber  H.  halu-ra  Sihulirf.m^H.  [ed.  C.  Ketewiseh.]     Founded  1888.  S*  Si 
l^hrpriihini  viitl  l/'hrffHnge.     [ed.  O.  Frick  +  G.  Eiobl^t.]     Foundod  1884  BaBg 

J/ime  ilr-iiUcAr  A-JiiibHtuHs-     Fuundeii  1871  Jbrih-'* 

J'adai/ngi'/'l''  flldt.'er /Sr  Iji-hrrrrhitiltguj.     Founded  1871 

Piidayiyitrkr  Sfiidiim.     [ud.  W.  Rein.]      Founded  1 8 SO  %'Lriyiif: 

l'ii4'i'jo<jiie!if  Xeituag.  [rd.  H.  Schroder.]  Organ  of  Berliner  Lclirerverein.  Fd.  1871   B*rVm; 
Padagogiteht-r  JahrethrriiiM.     \vA.  A.  Liibcn ;  oont.  by  Fr.  Ditles] 
Padagiigitch/'f  Archir  :   Oymnatirn,  UfaUfhiilcii,  BGrgerichitlen,     Founded  18S8 
Pddiig'igiirhtt  t\yrtetiiaiuhJiiihla,tt  im  Anftiage  d,  ZiUersohea  Seminar.   Founded  1881 
Pailaijoa'tuw.  [nJ.  K.  Ditles.]     S&ooodaiy 

BheiAitfhn  liliittcr.   [od.  W.  Laoge.]   Founded  by  A,  Dieslerweg,  I82I.    s8'  JViutA/fcrt; 
£nt«:hri/l  fur  dfiitfehen  Uiitrrrickl.     [ed.  O.  Lyon.]     Founded  1887  Leipsif: 

ZsUtchiift /'It  dk' ii'ilirm'iehUekfn,  ttgrnnaticn 
Xfituhri/t  f«f  prfiittiichft  Oymnatialitiaen 
Zi"tuii!/ fitr  dtu  lii'lUTe  Unterriektrweirn.     Founded  18Ti  titif^i 

TtnlMd  SUtw. 

Ae/zdmij/,  The.  Secondary.     Founded  1888 

Antnrir'ait  Joufiutl  v/ EiiuBafion.     Sooondary.     Founded  by  Bfunard  in  18SS 
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Clenei&l.     Fuonded  18B0 
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For  the  BiographieB  of  writorn  on  Byslcmatio  PnAapigy,  v,  IV  (h'fpattl^. 

(a)  GENERAL   WOKKS. 
It*. 

Oncar.  An  Introiluctiuii  tu  tb(>  History  ut  Eilciciilion^TlieoricBiSt.Grf,  c^*  Panl  [SI]  82 

I'rnm  llioGrwtj  t"  Runt,  Plcbtt  Hctlwrt,  »nJ  tlic  Engliib  PnhUo  Srhool. 
i,  Pret  Gabriel.  The  Hislory  of  Pedn^eopy.  tr.,  with  introduotion  and 

iioti"s  Viy  Prof.  W.  H.  Pftyne;  pp.  G94  lit,  c8*  Sonnenscheln  38 

Tliu  bmt  unlTDnuf  bULur>  lu  Eui«lblj ;  voudu  ouil  cDmpr^lLejislTc. 

m.  f.       0«schiu)ite  dor  Entiehnng  nod  dec  Unteirjolitcs ;  pp.  348  3*.  8"  Lfi/nig  [71]  76 

U  Brriehunpigew.hlchte  [btst  Koman  Cntholio  biston-] ;  3  vols.  en.  3j>.  «•  /W»  [02]  80 

^  J.  Buita,     Zf  said  to  br  ptaparhig  a  gent'rtil  Mtief^ 

tot  F,  V.  N.    A  Histury  of  Kdmatiou  #1.60  08"  y™  Turk  1 

|i.  Histoire  Univeraelle  dc  la  Pfilngogie ;  ppu  636  4f .  j)S"  Wiri*  [6S1]  83 

Tho  bolt  buuk  uFtor  CourATiid.  tujirq^  by  «  Ew!u  Domu]  wfa^nuBUr, 

,  Prof.  C.  Gpsohiohtc  dcr  Piidjtgogik,  4  vols,  [Btanibud]  19*.  «d.  8'  04llfnilak  [42]  80 

o&vvan;  1i.  tnil.ot  TNvlAliirit ;  U].  Kt^i-clii-l  tnp)r.4<ljit.  itik^t  Qunn.  lnnirv»hlrit,  rIAt.  A^L?n«^«diia.  of 
It.  bltt^rr  of  Oorai.  UnivoMltlo*  i  vol".  l.-Tl.  I.r,  In  part  a.r,  'ticrmim  EJiifvtlunbt  Bcfonjicf^'  ISt.  mB* 
d ;  Yul.  !t.  Ir.  1.0.  ■  NmJoiml  EUUMtliiu  (u  Oi'Huu.y,'  ISi.  niH"  Uarlfiinl. 

,  A.        '  QeMihichte  der  Emchung,  vol.  L  [pre-Chii«tian]  «■  Stuttgart       84 

Dr.  K.  Geach,  i!er  Pildag.  hrsg.  Dr.  Wichnrd  Lacgc ;  4  vola,   37*.  r8"  JCofiFu  [89-63]  76 

Clirlatjiui.  p|».  A?U.  tij. :  vul.  [I.  lL>  RcfiirifULtluii,  t^ii.iO*,  AjT.  :  Till.  tli.  ta  PmlaliillL.  pp.  HSt},  Ju. ;  tul.  Iv.  to 
time.  pp.  I]4t.  llj,  The  itUifidunI  U-t;nDKfL  Uimatyr  AiSuac,  puUy  iuitlqvnt«^  but  ftlU  of  rcry  BTut 
IT  puriiofn  of  refci«D». 

• Gcscbiclitc  der  EwiehnnK  nnd  des  Dnterriclits,  lirsg.  Dr, 

WiuhariJ  Longc ;  pp.  fiiil  Ci,  mS"  Kathftt  [C3]  76 

,)  +  Keinkckb(IT.)    Gi-5iihiebtc  dur  Piuiagogik  [w.  oitracts  (r.  educ.  writurhj  3*.  Srf, 

8"  I^ijn(s  i    ]  84 
,  Angiut.  Geaohidbte der Piidogogik  ilIb  WiBsensobatt ;  pp.  il0,7t.6d,  8°  GUtertloh       77 
tflnnphlB;  ui  attempt  tu  Inuo  IbB  lititoir  o!  KiiiialKla  iwilagoe;,  bnacd  on  l!ie  origliuil  HDnti. 
M. 
E.  Dio  ITiiivereiliilen  d<«Mitti>lalI«rabis  1400;  vol.  i.  [origiD  of 

Iho  univcrBitips],  pp.  81S  m8"  Stvlln       86 

D;  a  brlllliuil  young  piicA,  a  pupil  irchltlal  nl  noitif. 

Diui  SRhiilweGsn  des  Mictelnltcrs  und  deasen  Befoim  im  XTI. 
Jabrliundort ;  |ip,  64  1*.  Git.  H*  .Varhurg  60 

flrnl.    i«  h'm  Science  and  LiteratatR  in  the  Middlo-Ages  [tr.] ;  ill.  16*.  r8'  Vittae  [77]  87 
pot  S.  S.  Lectures  on  the  Rise  nnd  Eiuly  ConBtitution  of  Universities,  &i.  c8"  Paul  86 

Abb£  E.    Giiill.  Ac  Cluunpoaax  ct  Ictt  (coles  de  Pai'UHii  12'  ei^le  8°  ParU  67 

ft,  J.  Bn^.  Schools  of  Cbarlos  the  Qreat  in  the  Ninth  Century ;  pp. 

ISU  It.  Gd.  8°  LongmBiiH     77 

I 

Ifttthew.    fipedal  Report  on  Elem.  Kdac.  in  Germ.,  8wit».,  Franeo  [Blne-Blc.] 

Eyre  ic  ^pottiswoode  86 
B.  [Am.;  et).]  Element nry  nnd  Secondnry  In.structioc  \2i.  tnS"  Hartferd    73 

ft  etAUns  pp.  sin;    tl.  fiu'ltinrtiijir!.  Pnuje*.  Btlglum,  HolInn4  Dpnointk,  Nnnvny.  Bweilcu.  Rusik, 
OrHoo.  Tarkuy.  Italy,  Portugul,  Simlu ;  lil.  Gtiwt  Brtiulo  uuil  Amerlis. 

.—  [ed.]  National  Bystenw  of  Kdncatiou ;  2  voia.   [chieliy  England, 

Fmtioe.  Germany]  eacli  I2.ir.  luS*  Bar^ord    80 

CSBOOER,  A.  +  F.     KorlEtcbriltu  d.  UnI<>rricbtawcsEns  in  d.   Collar- 
I  ntjldtcn  Eiiropii.1,  'i  vols.    [Russia  und  Bel^uoi.j    ea.  12(,  8*  Ctrnaa  67-.68 

I  Intcmatiunal  CuiifiTenuu  un  Eilnutttlott  in  Loudon,  4  vols.  81 

Ml,  Ineladlug  CollietivB  Biographltal  Work*. 

n.]  A.  T.  diiiMlnii  School*  aad  Mcholiire ;  pp.  738  12*.  Crf.  8'  Bume  1 0M««  [811 8^ 

■oCMlulla;  educaUoiikl  iketclui.  from  ortgiiMl  Lutla  nuiost,  ^:(eIlA.^Be  tiom  Oa  OKAiAi ail  u  i  ■.>« 
tlia  Cuuadl  uf  Ticul, 

BdneatioB  «od  Educ»ti>r«  1».  W.  Otf  VwaV      -  ^'' 


■iMtUtaMOi,  iodnling  Oollaoil**  Biogr«phio*1  Works— iWf. 

'I.KITC1I,  J.  Mu^-      Prnnlii^it   K<tit<^t>iJiii>u    aiii\   Ihdt   Sjslenui  of  Tinchlajt 

Idokt,  PaaBfoml.  Ilnll.  Ijuiiwur.  Wlldvnpln.  Slaw,  Hoibirt  aiwiiwr, 
''Quick.  Bov.  B.  R.  Bm^v  on  Rducationol  Osfanners :  pp.  3G1         5f.  c9-  Asthor,  JUMiUl 

The  Jamil*:  Amham.  MaatilKiio.  BatiEli.  Uilt^n:  CainRiiui;  Uvka  :  Baa<H«'i  -ftnSlt';  BunLis  ;  Pmi 

Inul ;  j4iii>tot ;  IIerf>crE  7<[>f  i>n^ ;  ^^niut  'J'AKihlni;  ChlMrvn ;  Hani  »qil  IUU^ub  IMnraffiKr 

f  hiloiopby  of  f  edasoKioi. 

Bbkvktt,  Dr.  C.  W.  [Am,]  Hisiory  of  tha  Phllodophy  of  Pcd«goaic»  A'«r  Far*  | 


(6)  ACCORDING  TO  COUNTBIKS. 

Ablitiiiillunf;  ubur  dna  Suliul-  unit  Lehnrawii  dcr  M(ihMn«- 
clonur  im  Mittcloltcr ;  pp.  *0  1».  pS"  , 

Dvt  BitiQum  dm  Islam  uof  d.  hiiiiiil.,  boo.  niid  polit.  lAbMi 
pp.  I«S  [contftinn  one  chnp.  on  Ednc]  3#.  pS' 

Dcr  Itduniia  XlX.Jahrhutidcrt:  pp.aSl  [uhapB.ooCultimi 
and  Sphoo!,  Ac.)  (U-  8*  , 

— rldi'  Germany,  t^rt-a 


Anbi. 
HAIiCnitKii,  l>. 

Bcnos,  0.  N. 

Tamb^bt,  H- 

AiutTia 

Bal^nn. 

Bba»li:,  6tnblia9oiii«DtBd'tniitiuctiuDet<i'EdacstioneliBe]g:fqii«:  pp.  IS18*j 

CoDfi!runc<>  al  Itrn^tsels :  L'Ei^oli:  muddle  3*.  94.  o^  , 

LArKR,  M.  Enlwickehing  iind  OeslftUiing  des  b«lgiachen  VolkMcfaol- 

WDseiis  [atuoe  18-12]  :  pp.  1!>(  pS* , 

Takdbbsini>KBE,  L.  L'UDivpn'[l£  <I«  BeuxoIIoh  [1^31-1881]:  pp^  SIS  S>. 

OUaa. 

Bur,  E.  Efsui  sur  I'lliiitoire  do  I'lnsl ruction  publ.  eo  Chine,  2  v.         UC,  ^  J 

DOOUTTLK.  J.        KocialLifoof  tb«Cliiiii>(W— nffpcliaiw.  KT.,xvi.,nadx*It.6«.6dla0>1 
11AKT1H,W.  A.P.  [Am,]    TheChiuese:  tbuir  edacation,  philosopbr.auclleltorw; 

pp.  31»  gusts' Xtm 

Dmrnark. 
M.iTxtiN  Ejubenhavn*  DnlvoniteU  Rclshutorw  [«  veiy  good  work]  £fi 

Bgypt. 

Don,  V.E. 


I/lDatraotkn  Pabliqw  en  Bgypto;  pp.  891 


7f.  aoc  8- , 


I 


FranM. 

ALUAiN.Abbfi  E.       I/lQ«t.nicUoQ  l*rimA[ro  avnnt  la  K^rotution  !Gc.  32-  iWfi| 

■AbKOI-P,  Malihew.  A    French   Eton;     or,   Mii]itl(k«|aM   Education   and    Ibo 

«tat«  ii.M.  IS>  UacDtflhB' 

Tho  Popular  EducslioTi  of  Fmnoe  e.p.  [/mi.  lOt.  W.J  8*  ! 

BabEAC,  a.  L'Ecole  dc  Village  pendant  la  Bvvolution  ;  jip.  372  '     Sf.  | 

Bki»ard,  Paul.        HUUiire  de  I'Autoriti  I'atcmelle  en  franco ;  pp^  lilS  7f.  I 

Bk&al,  U.  Qm'IquFS  VLiite  sur  rinEtr.  pubL  «a  Fnuoo;  pp.  f07  [1'teolc, 

lyc^,  lc»  faculty]  it.  fiOo.  pS*  A»4ij 

*CoMrAxa£,Prof.  O.  Hislojro  Critiqae  de$  Doctrines  de  I'Rdiicatlon  on  FimiMe 

[since  .\VI.  cent,]  2  vols.;  |>p,  4fiN.  43S  IS*.  pS*  , 

COKDOIIOKT  RiLpport  et  Projet.  dc  D£cnrt  sia  I'Orgon.  g^n.  <l»  riDHtr.  Publ.  [od.  I 

Coiiffroncco  [t^dagogiqui-s  faitof^  jl  I'Expositjon  CnivRrscUc  (Par!*  1178)  3f.  fiOc.  csS*  AW«  | 
CoriiNOT.  Des  Institutiuns  d'ln&truolion  piibliqiie  en  Prano« ;  pp.  ST$  ft*  iWii 

H'OCAMXK,  Morttmct,  Lm  Grtiude;  EuoIm  de  Fmnce  i  ill.,  pp.  39'J  3f.  60c.  pS- , 

Dc«rr,  A.  L'luntruclion  PubUqns  el  In  IMvululiwi ;  pp.  S02  8*  t^rii 

■Gbkabd.  on.  EdnoiliuTi  ol  iDtitructlon ;  4  vul».  \i,  prim,,  ii.-uLwaa«id.,iv. 

■upcr,]  M.  Sf.  60ix  p8*  Arir 

HtprKAiT,  C.  L'lnstr.  I'ubl.  l-d  Franoo;  i.  Diwonnot  BapporU;  IL  fifbalii 

McTEAtr,  !*■  Ecolim  ol  Collf(t*»  •"  Frovinoe  jusqn'«o  1789 1  ppu  800     s-  flif»a 

DB  HBflBBOQ,  Fl,      Hirtoirt!  Ae  V¥.t*p'i«nnn\cw  ViWwiutk  itant  IJ86  dnm   Ira 

commune*  *\i"  oiA  tumwXii  \1«v»nviBnniii\.  fva'^mi.-,  y*.  tS4  if  J\ari* 
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btT,  A-  F.  Hietoirc  cle  I'Educitlion  ea  Fnknce  [£Ui  cenl.  to  prra.  time ; 

bial,  aflcr  UiiuiuyrtVOTjwro]!  3  TOl«.;  pp.  3S0,  EOS  lit  pS' l^trU   68 

:^T  OS  Viutvti.i.iE.  UisiMm  lie  rinittniction  I'abliqiiean  Unro[«Bt  .  .  .  eo 

FVaiiOB  51,  30c,  1"  Parit  *B 

li*  tFniTanit?. 

0t>1>IKWKy,  A.  Die  Uuiwrsiliil.  Vnris  u.  J,  Fnunden  mi  dereclben  imlilttd- 

altcr ;  pp.  23<  7<.  8«  iln-fin      7fl 

DVBARLK,  E.     Uiftoiii-  lie  rUnivarait^  lie  PiiriB,  2  vols,  i  pp.  SCh,  3S0  8"  /VtH^  44 

Ov  BUDLAY.      Htatori.'i  CnJvi^rHiUliH  P&risiatmiE, G  voU. [voluublv  muUrial]  9'  faru  66 

lAnj  >ud  AattriA. 

iOLD,  Mallrhew.  Higher  HchoolH  and  Univfirfiitie^  !a  nermnny ;  p)i.  S70,  6(. 

uS'  Maouullan  [68]  74 
UMD,  H.  [Am.;  e±]  Oenuaji  ErliiciUloDftl  Reforuien  [oatlccted  lUticJm  by 


iroKD,  J.  L. 
I,  Chnrle* . 
U,.  M. 

■AD.  J. 


12*.  m8"  l/art/ard  n.d. 

VHlioUB 

I2«.  m8'  Ilart/ori  n.d. 


various  wriloro] 
Nat.iouiLl  Bilucutitiu  In  German  !Jlat«B 
German    Pedagoi,')!    [coUectWl    artioles    by 
wrileisj 

Elementary  EdncaClon  Id  Saxoay ;  pp.  89  //oniAii        HI 

Higher  Edaeation  in  Oerm&n/  and  EDgland ;  pp.  137, 2«.  64.  c>l"  Paul  H4 

Esooniuns  redagogiqucs',  pp.  364  ItuRDpoiiijon  ot  Oerm.  and 

FwDch  institulions]  pH>  ParU  «2 

Tliu  Otrmno  Univcisities  (or  the  Ijtai  Piity  Yeof^  [tr.] ;  pp. 

'ilVA  U)jt.  M.  c'*-  Olofgoir       HS 

ft.  8'  Simpkin  8S 


■SL,IL  J. 

■  B.C 


j:b,F.  E. 
I,  J.  F.  W. 


KAX,  J.  BasseU.    The  Public  ICducnlinn  of  Austria 

^H,  H.  Deulechu  Vullucschulc^,  oder  die   Bilrger-  nnd   IiandeoliiUe. 

a  vol«. ;  pp.  t'H).  JliK,  564  [eomprehensivr]  Jma      [47]  7T-T& 

r.  Prof.  J.  M.  [Ani.]  ticrmiiii  UnirCTsilips  [from  pprsonal  observation :  com- 

pnrpd  w,  Kngl.  nnd  Amer.J  ^1.73  12*  Nem  Yfrk    74 

^^  n.  Qeschichtc  dtsi  (icuiichen  VolkssphulwcBcns,  6  vols.  ea.  5«.  8»  Gallm  58-60 

Tnoof  thcbiitoi'y  lei  ilviiurtuicul.1  4UJ  ity  turrlU^rEu  fvoiDtlie  Bofaru^tluD  dowawudk 
BT,  ttov.  J.  K.     Lify  and  Liftratuie  in  thu  Folbutlond  fichoolB,  oduwitton, 

.Vo.J  ^2.^6  M'  jVctb  Tor*  [711  '6 

Gt'suliiohtc  dc3  dcntschon  SoliulweaoBi  im  Ucberg&ugv  vom 

Mittelttlt«f  iiir  Neuwtt ;  pp.  44*  Si.  Crf.  i"  LHptig  Vt 

Genoliichte  der   Methodik   des  denUohen  Volkmicliulunttr- 

riL'litcs,  S  vols. ;  pp.  Till,  Sill  24*.  niH°  Ootha  77-4S 

llMvj'of  utcttioil9  0f  iDoohJii^  rrflirloD.  ei^^,.  bijMrj.  nat,  ndil  (>ltyk  loLpnnMirlt.b ,  Cbn4  tpfnmvt-rj, 
''  tBuui*],  riA<htitfi  ciEtji^ut.ii'Ubii.,    Tlbtj  i4uiilii>r  tvu-  bi^tiij  luti'LifA  l>y  uuowruUkGuiiuuirL  ouarjlbEi Uitk. 
Ocsohiohii!  dP3  prouasijchca  Volks-saliulwi-.-iuns  8».  6"  J/trlin  It 

Die  prcuasiaohun  Dnivursiliiten  [ordiniuicus  on  their  constit. 

and  goveniment]  :;  vols.  27*.  8°  Berlin  39-40 

Geschiuhtc   dcs   gulcbrtcn  Oiittirriohtd  auf  den   duulduhcii 

•  Bcboleuund  Uoiversitiir^n  [(r.  Uid.  Agea  to  prea.  timoj; 

pp.811  r8*  r^jKiff 

■U,  Prof.  Joseph.  A  Visit  to  Qermari  Schoola  ;  pp.  i:i»  4*.  Bd.  cS'  Pnal 

Ti  C.  C.  Hcporti  on  GemutD  Elcmentnr}'  Schoola  and  Trnining  Col- 

leges 5ji.  cK'  Uivlngtoii    87 

(VtUu,  Ptol.  K.  Die  ileiilschen  UTiiTon(ilJil«a  [good  outline  oE  the  system]    OUtertloh  [     ]  74 
iXRB,  L.  Dob  CnlemchtaweBen  dea  jireiixiianben   StuAles   in   seiner 

geaoiiicblliclietiBDtwickeluuK,  3  vols. ;  pp.  ueR,  DUO      I7(,  r8°  Bffrlinii.K 
fP,  Dr.  Pp.  [Am.]  Gcnnanj :  its  Uolveraitius.  1'heology,  and  ItEtiglon;  pp. 

418  o.)i.i<'  PMIiuUtphittVt 

■T,  T.  A.  QeschicliI*  des  UniarrichlnwusciuB  in  D«ut«cbUnd  [to  about 

4.D,  1260 :  grapbiu] ;  pp.  412  8"  SlvUgwrt        8S 

OK,  K.  ae»cbielit«  d(<ti  dt>ut«ubi'u  Volkmubulweseoa:  pp.  438       at.  6d.  8'  Outirtloh  72 

KB,  Dr.  AdtklboTt.  Ge»chichle   dtir   VulkiM-litiipiidiiyn^k    und    der  Klein- 

kinilorBraohunp ;  pp.  3-lU  [Froclndinn]  5».  8*  £UfiUie\         17 

X,  Prof.  L.         Dna  hiiberc  Sisbulwuden  in  Prvuwen  ;  pp.  740  6i.  H'  Berlin       411 

rlin  IFiiiTtriUj  uid  Gymnsuiiiii. 

,  B.  Difi    lir/l»idri[i^  tlof 

'lerifD ;  pp.  300 
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OmtUT  *»d  Anitria^BerUii  Univanity  aad  (fjnniuuiiim — cmt. 

VHutstL.  A-  C.  (j(T4chiclii<-  rlc'Ji  KriwIricii-WtTiicischcn  Ojnuuksiuina  la  Bci< 

Bonn  Unifarritr. 

DKBVFc-§-BBia^c.  E.    L'DniTenuU  de  Bonii,  et  VBrn^gnemfsat  npfrl«ui 

DD  AIl«iniign*i  pp.  S9t  Sf.  a-Arit 

OmMItti  ■  imal  bltiltoicinplij'. 

•Member  of  Uldcttn  Tfimplo."  Tlie  ETnlveniiy  of  Bonn :  its  rise.  pK^teta,  tuid 

prcutout  stsUi ;  pp.  8*7  u./t.  QnrA.  lOt.  M.]  p8*  Paifartt 

Erfarl  UoiTtnit;. 

Die  Onivcrnuil  Erfun  in  ilircm  VerhiUluits  lu  dtm  nuauuiiarom  tuid  der 
ItnfnniintloD 

FKibnrg  UoiTcnity.  . 

llii>  Uiiivvrsitiii  Freiburg  [ISSS-lHSl]  j  pp.  1» 

OT«if(WBld  Univonit;. 

EMEoabtbn.   Gwoliiahtc  dor  UniVRTsltiit  Qrdbwald,  S  put* 
Rndelbergr  Onivtnlly. 

lUrTZ,  J.  y.     Lie.tahiahle  dor  Univenitit  Bcidolborg,  S  rob. 

Innibrilok  ITnlTtratt;. 
PnoBttT,  J.        Gcicbichto  dor  Unlvonitfit  in  IimibrCid:;  pp,  111 

Leiptig  VniTariity. 

Stalutfnbuuh  der  ttuiv(-i>ilut  Lcipxigs 

ZABSii^Kii:,  F'r.  CrkimilliolieQnelleti  xurUencbicliledBr  UnJvenitiU  Leip^gt, 
in  tlir  Alil>uiii)liiit^-n  (1.  sHclisiscti^n  Gcsetlscliaft  der  Wu- 
KDiicluiECcii ;  1!  roll. ;  pp.  SOS,  SSS  lU.  1*  t^tfslt  9 

Hnnioh  DnlTeriity. 
r.  PuAtiTL,  K.  Oesebichte  der  Lndwig-MaxiinilinnS'Univenitiit  [4th  oen- 

tenwy]  i  vObt. ;  pp.  768. 670  SO*.  mS*  if"*:* 

Fragne  nnirernty. 

MoDHiiMiniv  Hiaifitica  Cniversltatia  FrngEasis,  T  voU.  I'rafin 

ToMitK,  W-  W.  Gcachlchio  det  Frager  Vnivenitftti  pp.  371  8*  iViyw 

Blnteln  UmToriit;. 

PiOKJUT.F.  K.T.  GcHchicble  der  UBsiimjh-Betiauiuburg.  DnJT.Bintoln ;  pp.  138  Ijipd*  Jbrtvf 

Boitock  ttiuT«T»itr' 

Ebabbe,  0.      Die Unirertiititt  Eostiickiin XV.  und  XVI,  JahrlioiuIeTt, 2  vols.  10«.  8*  ft«"l* 

Tubingen  lJniT«nily, 

lIoiFUAN.s*.       Oeknnoiuiscber  Zusljmd  d.  UnirersiUit Tflbingen  gegen  d, 

Mitlu  i|.  XV7.  JftlirliiiiideTU 
Kxrpp^t.,  E.  Oesi^liicbti;  n.  iie:jcbri'.ibang  der  Dniv.  Tlibingen ;  pp.  £31  61.  M.  8*  Tiiiu^  ' 
Urkuudun  Kur  Ucsntiichte  der  UnifcrBitiit  TUbingen  [H7G-I5S0]  TViMiy 

TlaDDB  DnlTeriitT. 
V.  AnciitiAcii.  .1.  It.  Ueschicbio  det  Wiener  Unir.  in  Uirem  ec8t«a  Jahrbnn- 

dcrt ;  pp.  638  U.  9*  PIoH* 

V,  AsOTIBAcni,  J.  B.  Die  Wienpr  Dnivonitat  n.ihre  IIiiiiunisl«n  im Zeltnhcr 

MuimiliHiiB  I. ;  pp.  437  \Qt.  S'  FlnM 

ElME,  B.  GesdiiubM  di^r  kuiserliclien  Univenitat  nt  Wien,  R  pts.  In  , 

2  vols. ;  pp.  fi36,  327.  024  tit.  8*  HnM*  •] 

Wanbarg  Univmity. 

WECi  L^i.):,  P.  X.  Gischtolito  der  Univtr*.  Wuirbnrg.  3  i-uls. ;  pp,  301^  fiSS  16*.  8*  n'dntay 

Qrekt  Britain. 

Adams,  F.  HUTorj  ot  the  ElnmeDlary  School  Conlcst  in  Engbmd ;  pp.  SCO  oS* 
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CoHBIS,  Geo.  [1788-186(1].  Gdnotttiun:  its  principleH  and  practiw,  ed.  W,  Jolly; 

pp.  T72  10<.  8*  Mkcmniaii    n 

COHENius,  J.  A.  [1G111-1S71J.  Orowe  UDierricht«leljr«v  od.  O.  A.  Lindner  8*  St.  Ilcww    n 

Tr.  at  Ihv  ^U/dfflAt  Ma^fWL.  prig.  [lub.  hi  Bohunlui  (□  ItSt-it, 

. —   Orbis  Pictoa,  w.  faca.  reprod.  of  Ihe  orieinftl  pictUTm       ^3  8' Xyronur  p CSS]  t> 

Till  Dret  I'liTtoR-bDnlL  for  ehllJrr'.n  nvri  |)ub.    Tljg  Latin  lattii  (mm  tUcod.  «l  mit,Uw  bgl.  tr.  tr.tbUtllW. 

PSiiagf^iflehe  Sohriften,  Qberaclil  Th.  Lion  3t.  8"  Iion 

AusgewiUiltc  Schrifien.  hisg.  J.  Berger+  F.  Zoubck,  2».      6*.  C^  9" . 

LAtmiB,  Prof.  8.  S.  Comcniiu:  bis  life  imd  cdncationol  weiks;  pp.  210. 

Sjl  M.  c8*  CkmbL  fttm  | 
Lecthecbeii.      Amos  Comenins'  Lehrknnst  l«.  td.  8* . 

Quick.  Bev.  R.  H.—in  hii  Esaoya  on  Rdiioatiotuil  Bctormers,  iit  mjmi,  11.  (a) 
CoHPAyRE,  Prof.  Gabriel.  Lcclun-i  on  Pedagogy  [tr. ;  theoretical  and  prncUcAl] 

o8*  Sonne  twebdn,  i 
■DlESTRawBQ,  F.  A.  W.  [17eO-lSSS].   Wcgwciser  zur   Bilduog  fiir  dcnlacbe 

Lehiei,  S  Tola.  S*  A«m 

L  vtfubalotj,  Oldutirs.  mniliiHli :  li.  nltefun.  abJivt-lanAna.  na-Uiit^  uitbincHg.  wriunc  Jixtai.  dacWi 
ili.  giugnpb)'.  hMsty.  nclvnre.  givniru;,  Prcnah,  BDallili,  >li»t-muU%  liliuil.  I'liuU  UiulenivMai,  cra^wK 

-■ ■ . — —     Aosgewiblle  Hclirincn,  hrsg,  Langenberg,  4  mln.  nmiJ^M 

LAnGBSDKiKJ.  E.  Adolf  Dlesterwcg :  ficiit  Leben  und  seine  8olirif[«i) ;  6t.     6*  n^aifirt 

Drttkb.  0.  F.  [I"ii0-i83l],  Leheo  [nntobiograpby],  hrsg.  B.  Kicderg«aiiiiti :  2»,  e*  PimNa 

•DiTTBa.  Dr.  Friedrioh.  Suhulc  der  Piidagogik ;  pp.  1066  ICU.  8*  Liifaif 

OompnrhuiudvD :  piiyclibluKy,  lo^fo,  t(ii^>ry  r>r  iHlu^inlttu.  mnt1iri01«af  publlfl  iDilrooiroD.  hiitorr  «<«teM 

JOvih  p«n  i«  ikltn  snM  vpumtcl;. 

EvbCU.  W,)  +  8lOOWlCK<A.)  +  ABitoTT{E.A.)Throe  I.eot<itee  on  the  Practio* 

of  Education  [Piit  Vrrm  Sa.]  t*.  pS*  Ounix 

On  Unrking— StliEDln*— The  Tuohing  ot  IjitlD  nnc  eompMttInn, 

FaBBAB,  F.  W.  [cd.]  Eaays  on  a  U\»:ia\  ^^UaitAim-,  ct-  384  lOi.  Gd.  8* 
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^ORTB,  J.  0.  [1T6S-1$U].  Rudt-n  an  die  deulschi-  NsUon  [Universal  Bibl.  2  pU,]    Bd.  16'  Leip^ 

^ AplioriBuioil  fiber  KMirliiinj- — luy  tepitratf  rd.  in  print 

S;*leiu  dnr  Sittanlehre — bo  Dfjmratr  rtl,  in.  print 

On  ihn  Nature  of  l.he  Scholar,  i«  kii  i'opoliir  Writings,  tr. 

W.  Smitli,  2  voU.  alu.  |iS-  TrCEbner  [49-47]  58 

hTQii.  J.  O.  LcQturcH  on  TeachioK  [16,  ntCunbtidjiro ;  pmctica] ;  topSciU 

'  treftl.meni]  6*.  oS"  Ctunh.  Pre«8  [80]  85 

h^TTicB.  J.  P.  [Iil"-179TJ,  Pildngogiwhe  Lebensweii'htil.  hrag.  B.  Ehmftnn   it.  S' HMfibff.lO 

ScUAPBB,  0.  D.  KliiHiob  und  scin  piidftf-ogiacheM  Syslem ;  pp.  131  U.  6d.  8'  Frankfort  71 

huNCKB,  A.  H.  [16e3-lT!T].  l^o)irifl«iD  ubcr  Kisiehting  and  Dittemclit.  hrsg.  K. 

I  Riohter,  3  vols.  8».  8"  LcijKig  71 

KSAMBB.  Fnkuokt':  trinLi-beusbild, 3  tuIs.;  pp.3(M.GI0  S*  //itf^        80-63 

UvKi:,  F.  W.  Erei«tiaD^-  and  UDtnirlcblsIohro :  |>p.  810  8*  Manahrim  81-82 

ObioccrTlljr  Cpf  juil^inmit  uirl  inniU*t3uii  of  kiitltha*iui  w  uddVliC  by  Die  villiDr:  uriirlua]  ru3il  cOTULtrclttiiEakvn. 
KOBBKL,  Friedr.  [1 782-18BB]— i'i<ie  VI.  (a) 
[BOKL.  G.  W,  F.  [1770-1831] 

TtlAin.ow,  G.    negcl'a  Ansicblen  iibvr  Erziehung  und  Unterrichl.  3  vols.     18j,  8°  Kui  SH-SI 

IXBBART,  J.  F.  [177fi-18tl].  PiUlagogiBobe  SL-hriftdii,  IiruK-  Wibn«nn,  3  vol*.; 

pp.  (17a,  (193  [fipfp.  Umtiia  pAd.  Vorlosungnn]  8'  Leipiig  [r.y.]  80 

Uenxii;,  O.  a.   J.  F-  Herbort  niioh  seinem  L«bcii  and  sdner  piiditgogiBchcn 

Bedeulnng;  pp.  I.IU  Leipltg  77 

WKIflKSttB.  E.    Uocbnrt'.s  rildogogik  in  ihrcr  Entwickclung  a.  Aowendung        S°  Bcrahurg  Kt 

HCKDKlt,  J.  G.  [lJH-1803] 

I      Beni,  W.        llcrdi^r  aU  Piida^og ;  pp.  SO  \a.  S'  Vienaa  70 

hrxi.Blf.Prof.T.H.  Luy  Sernioa*,  Aiiilrisenes  and  Keviews  It.  6ii,  cS*  Mflcmillan  [70]  71 

I  A  Ubtni  Eaimiitlira  :  A  Scli'iil.  B<luu, :  lUuii.  Valitr  of  Kntuml  Hln.  i  the  Study  at  iM,i',e! ;  )ui. 

1 — Scienoc  and  Culture,  nnd  other  essnTs  10*.  6rf.  8'  Macmitlan  82 

UiiJtfvt^itlM,  aetuitl  aqj  l-Tcal ;  T?ofiaUia]  BrlUiiBtluii ;  HlcmtuUry  lAfttuctioD  In  Phyilututfy. 

LOOTDT,  J.  J.  [1770-184(1]  Enseignemerfl.  Dntversel :  laiiguB  mat#mella  6f.  S-'Pant  [23]  54 

The  Mune:  droit  et  philnaopbie  psDCca>itii;ite9  4f.  8-  ParU  [^9]  40 

The  anme :  melanges  posthumes  3f ,  8"  Paris  40 


Pavks,  Prof,  JcH.  In  hii  Lectures,  «t  infra 

"pEKttz,  BertJiard.  JuuolotetsnmftliodedVfmnndpttllonintelleolueBe:  pp.  2\02i.6d.tS°PaTUSS 
QL'ICK,  Bcv.  R.  H.  in  hii  Essays  on  Educational  Reformers,  w(  svpra,  II.  (u) 
jpilOtlNOT,  J,  [1323-88],  The  PriDOirilt^s  Jind  Ptaclice  of  Teaching  [tr.];       ^l.EO  8-  Npk  Turk  78 
(AKT,  Inmianiie!  [1774-1804].  Peber  Piidagogik,  hrsg,  Tliood.  Vogt  LangmiaUa       78 

The  aniue,  tr.  W.  J.  Coi  c8"  Jtotfmi,  in  prep. 

Die  rnuia  der  Volkssohule  [for  normal  pDpib] ;  pp.  4Q0  4j.  M.  8'  Ootha  [US)  80 
ViilVesfhulltimdu :  r'm  prakt.  WogTvuiBW  [Roman  Cath.]  U.  8"  Eunn  ["ifi]  74 
GrucdrlFiB  der  PMogo^ik:  pp.314  S' JIfrlin  SI 

OnindriHB  dar  Piidagogik  [for  women  teachers  and  girls' 
Bobools] ;  pp.  184  8"  Jloitaoh  7S 

AUKIEi  Prof.  S.  8.  The  Triiiniog  of  Tuim^wn,  htk)  oI  lier  papers ;  pp.  3S9  7i.  6d.  8'  Paul      82 

frrmHry  lii^tmcitWi ;  Atontjkli^i^ii ;  Idliiimt.  WitiitA  of  Scotlniii] ;  Secon'Ury  iin^l  IMgh  Htihfiol*. 

Oocnnioniil  Addrejjsen  on  Edniatiooal  Subjects  6(r.  c8"  Camb.  Prcffi  88 


UKXS,  JoliD  [1633-I70+],  Home  Tlioiiglita  coticwmog  Edacalion  [1ii93].  od. 

Rev.  R.  H,  Quiuk  3*.  6J.  u8-  Camb.  Press  [SO]  84 

Tlie  same,  ed.  Ciloou  Evan  Daniel  ii.  cS'  National  Soo.  SO 

_ ^-         CondDclol'tlieUuder»(andiDg[1890],efl,T.  Fowler; pp.  136  2f.  .12-Clar.  Press  81 

Cf.  Leilch  and  Quick  in  II.  (n) 
lUBIiooK.  Sir  John.  Addressee :  potiiieal  and  edaoational  St,  6d.  8°  Uttcnillan    79 

lAXK,  Homce  [Am.]  Lectures  nnd  Annnn.1  Reports  [1859-42]  on  Edocation 

[collccl.^d]  ;  pp.  n71  g^  c8'  JToftim  72 

Luctiirus  on  Education ;  pp.  K4S  gl  p8°  ffoiton  65 

JlARH,  Mrs,  Homce  [Am.]  The  Life  ol  Borneo  Mnnn  12f.  Gd.  8°  JSoKoh  t^l]  88 

tiuna  wiiSacrctdTy  to  Tlir  "MiTanrhTiirlfi  T^nTil  rrf  Bilac&lloD, 
ItLTOX.  John  [I60B-1G74].  A  Treatise  on  Edacntion  [1G73],  cd.  Oscar  Brown- 
ing tt.  t*"  *iMtfti-'S;T^Mife'*a 
Qtncx,  B«v.  R.  II.  in  4U  Esaays  on  Eduoalional  RoIoimcsH,  ut  lUpra.M- (,<■>) 
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DE  HoBTAIGNE.  Mich.  [1533-02]  B8n]rs[1680],tT.  Floiio,ed.Pnif.U.lI<nleT;G«.eS>Baatkdei6 

On  EdncUioi),  ti.  ktacAIiflter  [Am.}  t»  Biialmt,imrnf. 

HULCASTBR,  B.  [1530<7)-16ll].     Pomtions  [raprint  of  a  bk.  b;  a  CAtj  Schot^ 

master,  Gist  pub.  1681]  10*.  M.  8*  Bkcuard  k  QeU  tt 

V.  KaoELBBACH,  C.  F.  Qjmnasial-Padago^k,  hzag.  G.  Aat«nrieth  [atandaid] ; 

pp.  175  Mrlante%         It 

IflBDEBOESAas.  K.  [etL]  Handbach  der  spe<3elleD  Uetbodik  Ant  elementaren 

Scbolen  [bf  several  oontiibaton]    Vlemm»  BS,  ia^nr- 

NiEMBTER,  A.  H.    OrandsaizederEnie)iangiuiddeaUDlemclit«,3  toU.  [atM- 

darcl]  ;  pp.  572,  734,  666  1B#.  8*  BkUt  [1796]  J4-» 

Page,  David  P.  [Am.]  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  /IJO  aS*  Kiem  Trrk  [17] 

Palmbk,  C.  Bvaugeliscbe  Pidogogik ;  pp.  736  [pietijt]c]7«.  6d.  8*  Stutfftnl  {SI]  O  , 

■Payne,  Prof.  Jos.  [1808-1876]  Lectnreson  tbe  Science  and  An  of  EdncKtion,  | 

tic.,ed.  Bev.  U.  H.  Quick ;  pp.  386  li>.  3*  LongmaiB  [S:G  ^ 

Piiyne  KW  thF  flnt  pmlnmnot  the  Scluoe  tal  Att  at  Bdomloa  U  th*  ODllrgt  at  Fncaptnn.  The  ehStI  oDBUarf 
tlil4  VDlnme  u¥  :  CurrlcQlaTTi  oC  Uod.  BJne.  [lit  pab.  1BM1 ;  Tnlotnff  ot  the  Tcscher  (711  i  Tb«3TiH  «f  Tnttiar 
[C8]:  llie  L'allem  nf  Pr«epU>n  [ft];  True  FaiuilUlaii  of  Sciencie  TnacblnC  [71];  Jiootot,  Ul  IU>  ud  qan 
[a7]  1   Visit  tn  Gcrmui  Sctiooll  [7«]. 

Paths,  Prof.  W.  H.  [Am,]  Contributions  to  the  Science  of  Education  /I  eS*  Blacba  a 

pBSTALOZZi,  J.  H.  [17*6-1827.]  Simmtlicfae  Werke,  hrsg.  L.  W.  Serffarth,  16 

vols.  ea.  9d.  0"  Bra»dimbmrg  [p.jr.]  O-H 

Leonard  and  Giertnide  [1781],  tr.  and  abgd.  Bva  Cbanning ; 

pp.  181  S5o.c8*«NtaS 

BABNABII,  H.  [ed.]  Pestalozd  and  PestaloEzianipm  [life,  piinijiples,metIiods] 

12*.  m3>  Xen  Tart  B 
Ui3t«L]uieanB  callectLoQ  ot  nprlDtedpapcn,  vitb  lome  Oh.  tmn  hU  irorki. 
Cocni5.  A.        Pestalozd  :  sa  vie,  xes  oeuvreset  aea  mfthodee ;  pp.  lU      If.  23o.  cS*  Ariitf 
■de  Gciups.  R.  PestAloizL :  his  life  and  works,  tr.  Baaaell ;  portrait    6*.  c8*  Sonnenscfaem  R 
KbObi,  H.  [Am.]  Peataloiid  :  his  life,  work,  and  inflnence ;  pp.  348  g2.2a-  12*  fVariaiM/i   il 
Lbitch,  J,  Muir,  tn  iiU  Practical  Educationists,  vt  txpra,  II,  (a) 
Quick,  Rev.  R.  H.  in  *!«  Easaya  on  Edacational  Reformers,  ut  npra,  II.  (a) 
V.  Rauheb,  E.  The  Life  and  System  of  Pestaloizt,  Ir.  J.  Tilleaid  o.p.  8>  Zot^mS 

BU9BELL,  J,        The  Student's  Peslaioizi :  a  brief  acconnt  of  his  life  and 

work  U.  U.  c8*  Sonnenscbfli  H 

ScHNElDBB,  C.  Ronssean  und  Peataiozii ;  pp.  86  U.  8"  BnmieriS! 

YOGBL,  A.  [ed,]  Die  PSdagogik   Pcstatozii's  [verbatim  eztncts  from  his 

writing.']  ;  pp.  138  Bernbury         SS 

KaB£LA18,  Frani,'ois  [U33-155.1] 

ABNStIdt,  F,  a.  Rabelaifi  and  seia  Traitl  HEdveation ;  pp.  296  6*.  8*  Leif^    ^ 

With  ^pocLt^  irftrFiice  ta  31ontaEgn«,  Locke,  uid  BoostMii. 

Bappold,  J,  Gymnajiali^idapogiHcher  Wcgwejser  [with  bibliog.] ;  pp  30  1«.  8*nfjiM  B 

RATICH,  W,  [l571-lG:i5] 

Kbause,  (i,       Il:Ltichiu:i,  o(!er  Ratke  im  Lichte  seiner  Briefe  3j.  8*  L^jKif    7! 

Quick,  Rev.  R,  H.  i«  liii  Essays  on  Edncational  Reformers,  vt  tupra,  II.  (a) 
ScuuuAKN,  I.  C.  G.  Dm  Eohit  Slethode  Ratke's;  pp.  64  l«.  6rf.  8*  Eanetif'^ 

RiCllTEB,  Jean  Paul  [1703-1825].    Levana ;   or,  the   Doctrine  of  Education 

[tr.]  3*.  6d.  c8*  Bohn'a  Ub.r( 

. Levana;  for  Eneli^h  readers,  tr.  and  ed,  Sasan  Wood; 

Zt,  OS*  Sonaeoscbcui  ft 

Eilm~l.',  with  rnonEng  eomintntarj- «pil  elncirtatorj  linka, 

WiRTii,  G,      Richter  als  Piidagog  [with  extracts  from  his  writings]  \*.  Gd.  B'  BrandentwjO 
R0SBSKRAN7,,  K.  The     Phil"Nophv    of     Eduoalloa,     tr.    Anna    C.    Brackott 

[Hegelian]  ;  i.p.  148  /1.60  13-  St.  Lmtu  [T!]« 

RosMlsi,  Ant,       Sorbati  Mtthod  in  Educatioa,  tr.  [fr.  Ital.]  Mrs.  Wm.  Grey; 

pp.  363  ^1.7a  cS*  Beam  f? 

RoussBAC,  J.  J.  [1712-177H],  Erailo,or  ooncerning  Education,  Ir.  [in  eitracti"] 

w.  notes  Jutt'S  Stceg  SSc,  c8*  Btdt»  ^ 

GlRASDls,  Ht.  Marc.     Rousseau:  sa  vie  et  ses  ouvrages,  2  vols.  I8*fl'ri»'S 

QurCK,  Rev.  R.  H,  in  hii  Essays  on  Edacationa!  Reformers,  vt  witpra,  TL. (a) 
.SciiyEIDKB,  C,      Roo^seau  unA  ^csVriom.  Ij.  8*  Brtmitt)  ^ 
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^ 


niLUKRiCAVITHTt.  F.  [IT8S.183t],  PiidngugiBuho  Sohriften,  hmg.  a  Pints     6:  8'  Zanffftualsji  Tft 
DiLTiiEr,  W,     Lelien  Sclilpieruiiicl]cr\  vol.  I.  9i,  8°  Birlin     ID 

Eti>EHL[iiiiL,Th.  [«!.]  Die  Idee  der  VolliMcbule  nachd.  Schrittcn  Solilaler- 

macber'B  U,  8°  Stuttgart   (9 

3MVMA\'N,  Or.  J.  C.  Q.  Lehibucli  del  Piiilaicu^ih.  3  voU.  83-81 

BUt-nci;,  K.  W.         KvftEgellafihe  Schulkundn  ;  [.p,  BOO  B«.  8"  £eipiig  [TO]  76 

mWABTS.  F.  H.  C.  [niiG-18»T].  Allgemelne  KnueliUR^lchre  [sUndArd];  pp. 

448  8"  Zeijitig  [03-13)  80 

Btjhul-EfriehunjtslBhro;  pp.  740.  8'  Ldptig  [     ]  8S 

PEMCEB, ncrbvrt,  Gdiicntioii:  mleltectuot.  moml.  nod  physical  2t.  6d.  fS'  WlUiajna  [ill]  S3 

in  kii  EsMQ'* :  BcicDtiflo,  politicAl.  nnd  speoulative, 

aei.  1-ii.  IS*. :  ser.  iii.  8*.  c8-  Williams  [63,  74]  8S,  60 
LBlTCn,  J.  Muir,  in  Jii  PraaticAl  EducntioniaM,  ut  tiip-ra.  11.  (a) 

LQnCK.  lt(>v.  H,  It.  Ill  iii  Essays  on  Eiliii-ationnl  Bcformcrs.  iit  lupra,  II.  (a) 
KIIKIU,  J.  U. [1776-1833] .  Educatiuu  :  its  t<lumHiJl8.  priiio.  fuundi.-'!  oti  niilure 

of  man.  tr,  w.  iippl,  by  S.  R,  Wells  [Am.] ;  pp.  :l3t    ?l.2fl.  13"  j\'«»  Tork  4T 
WW.  DuvM.  Tbi'   lY^UDing  Sjrslfm  in  Glasgow  Uodul  SgIiudIs  :  pp.  GiSD. 

D.ju.  [imb.dii.  lii/.j  8"  I.ODgmaii  [3flj  K9 
I/BITCH,  J.  Muii,  irt  At«  Praotii;>d  EduunttODietn,  «( tvpra,  II.  (a) 
njBU.  Juh. 

I.AA3,  E.  Dte^dagOKibdesJobiuines Sturm;  pp.136  it.  »■' Ilfrlia      T» 

CLOW,  O.  PhilOBOphie  der  Pudn^gik  [Hegelian] ;  pp.  313  4j.  8"  tltriin      i& 

o.  Rev.  Kdw.  The  Theory  ond  Practice  of  ToBobioe  i  pp.  35G,  ii.  M.  cS"  Cnmb.  I'rew  [K3]  85 

— EducBtioc  ond  Bohor.il  C*.  «8*  llacroillun  [UJ]  cr 

ALEEBH.  T.      Anfiinia'd^rUnlerricbldelireuDd  VotlcssebnlkiiDde  [pByctiu- 

lagiupj]:  pp.  I!i2  2*.M.  S°  VUanaH 

t,a.  B.  [1G68-1744]  [l.ifu  nnd  Works  of)  by  R  Flint  [Plulos.  ClaseiiM  f. 


ia.  Gd.  (8°  Blttckwood  8( 
Heine; 

Ijr.  K-   Ulpzig  81 
Tjt,  8°  J^ruitJHi'irS  [83)  8» 


Bug,  Bi^ftdcrs] 
Ausigewitldte    padogogicoba    Sobriflen.  bng.    B. 

pp.  124 
AllgemeiDn  PUdngngik  ;  pp.  li.'iS 

HiirbiirlLm  ;  by  till?  cnitiiuiit  kQlUnpOl^IgbC- 

Sj-stcm  of  Edncntion  [tr,] ;  pp.  IHT  a.p.  8°  Xofufim 

lilfiuil  Education  [ti.:  poor  dilldien  :  to  T  years  old]  ;  pp.  183 
it  J,  MnfR,  in  kit  ?ruoti(;ul  ICduculionixle,  vt  fipro.  II.  (a) 
'J^  Piidiigoi^isolie  Vortriige  snr  Kortbildungdor  Lehier;  pp.  175  8*  ff^itna 

TTE,  0*rh,  IrffiirliHcli  der  Fiidilg'jgiW  ;  pp.  292  H'  Ltip^g 

MJCll.  T.  Ocaiiillogang»ii[LGLrBVf>nieniebel)denUaterricht;pp.fi5T.10».  8°  Lnp^  [BS]   N4 

IdIiatU^L  <ul  fDlutlun  4i(  liiitlrar:Uuri  lo  Ku^'m^^'uC  udil  iIi*e1itUii( ;  U,  ODthc  luJD  nf  lu'lnjrtlnik,    BprtHjtfoD. 

Vorlcnungcn  libi-r  nUgemeinc  Piidngopik ;  pp.  443  5».  •id.  8"  LHp^g  76 


70 
75 

H 
82 


tn  i  p«nt-L  ScliMil  gorofUiount ;  II.  Imtmctlon,  liw*.  rorthoOi;  lU,  Dlwlpllnn  chunoWt.  rullutn. 


iMPATK^,  Prof.  G.  Notioiu  fiWrocntnirc*  dp  PBychologic 
iShlich,  a. 


'«Uy, 


V.  3*c&ago3tcol  ^spc^ielogB. 


PorUf.! 

Die<«iaB«Diichtiflliuli(>  Piidiii^ogik  iti  ihrcn  Gtundlugen  ;  pp.  164  VitMia  83 

Die  Pftj'chologie  alK  Uriindwissenacbatt  dur  I'iidagogO:  Letpag  H6 

Brfefo  Qh.  d.  Anwe.nduD^  d,  FHyuli,  auT  d.  Piulit^.  8"  Leiptig  [    ]  nJ. 

ThcScienceof  MindappliedloTeftc!iing;ill.;pp.l()0   ^!.50.  c8"  JVmt  Fm-i    SB 
Psychologic  in  ilirer  Aiiwendung  a.  d.  acbiilpiaiia  ;  pp.  84      Breelau  85 

PidiigogiBoho  Pjj-chDlogie ;  pp.  ;H0  6*.  8*  OOtmlak  80 

All  it;ipJki9Ltlnu  nf  tbo  '  Tipwcr  jiiyobology '  [jjodt-IlcrbvtliUA]  to  pfidogQgy, 
1 '1^1,-1 1 olijgieolie  Pjidugugik  [Hcrbartmn) ;  pp.  3U8  8*  Mp^g  80 

Oatlincsof  Paycholuf^ ;  wilb  upeoiul  rofetenceloedacation; 

I2i.  GJ.  8'  Longraana  [84]  85 

Tuacber's  Hsnilbookotl\iyuliology  [on buisof  above]. G«,6i/.  ohi"  L'>Dgman8    S6-] 
'aiii>. Trof.  James, ur(tpi(i  Fsyuhalogy  [goncridly]  in  Encyolo.  BritiuuiJo*  [OfAerfiMoH] 

ftMTtWj—rid''  a-lvi  Tlie  KindergurtBu 

,  Buiintu  Mnrcnhnlu.  The  Child  and  Child  Nature,  tr,  by  Alioe 

■»■». 


mAlT,  3.  F. 

miAtlSI,  D.  J. 

,8.B. 

,  0.  F. 
lre^u  L. 


jti-sa  oe*  iiMta.u, 


AHttf* 


OalU 


Joawsox,  J. 
'Emuuoi..  A. 

*PKaKZ,  Bunibard. 
Pmth,  W. 


Bj.  «•  Afti      «  , 


8* 


I*.  8*  Mp^v  » 


tLATIC  PEDAGOGY  :    MODERN 

C1ilMr«i>  i^inanUy — eaxt. 

DupasuhT'.  Ki'L  A.  P.  The  ChiH  tr.  by  Kale  Andenion  [Am.]  i  PP-  300 

A  lloiuD  ttiboIlD  Mow  ol  cblM-Mtun.  Vj  ■  nll-knwD  ptwbM. 

Ol»Frva[iuQB  ul  B^flpxinits  *tir  le  d^*elo[ipeiiMml  <te  I'into]- 

tigeiiM  ot  dn  lungnge  nliei  tei  cafneto ;  pp.  lOt  31.  OOo.  9* 

DDtmuchiiDEcD  ilbcr  die  Slnncsvuhiiiehiniuigeii  dca  oea- 
gcbormncn  Meniphno 
Hbbxoq  (11.)+^^^"''^^  (^')  [''"  ^'"'^  •  ADlcitiiDg«ii  lorrationcUun  Glij«iaeli«a 
Enichnngiwriin  qucI  Wiokc  xat  EatUtaeg  dea  SmIcd 
Inbgnsder  KlnitKr;  p\\.  144 
HadimanUirv  Society  ojaatig  Kojuiit  Jnhiu  noplilDii  Univ. 

KiMUirical  8liidl«<  [re|ir.  fr.  Orvrland  .Vail.  Oct.  kS] 
UntRisBobmigcii  Qbor  du  t^naIenlebe^  dea  QeDgcboKaeii 

Miiusclinn  ;  iiji.  40 

Tho   Fim   Tliron   Yootk  of  Childhooil.  tf.  bf  Alice  U. 

Cliristiv  U.  U.  tS"  8oi 

Th#  mmt  Yt-^uablp  fr^nnnLl  toalt  on  lafJtot  Fti^ulogr  ;  vnll  tnnaUtciL 

.    L'EduoslinD  dhn  Iv  Borccau :   essai  de  p6d>gog^ici  eiptri- 

nuintnle:  pp.  SOS  C(.  8"  Parti 

DaBEmdinBniuchnndSil.l«,2i*o!a.i  pp.3Si(.4T8[antbit>polos-]  13*.  S'.£Mrli*< 
Dut  klvinir  Kind,  vum  Tra^bett  tnm  «r»l«ii  l^cluiU ;  pp.  1X0 

[aiithMpolopoiil]  1*.  td.  8* 

Die  Set'ludua  Ktadcs,  2  vok.  S* 

— Tbn   Spnwfl  and    tlio   Will,   U.   H.    W.    Brcxrn    [put    of 

above]  T«.  M.  8*  3Vi> 

Otnimtiuiii  t>T  •  |ih;*lolnRlit.<-tili!ac(ni  blinwo  cbllilrpo  :  pt.  I.  dcnlwaitnt  nt  ttm  •inm:  li.  oIUh  will  (U 
nott.  liuCiMUTs.  iniliiiilTc.  uiiiriulf  e.  &o.) :  uL  m  (he  uaacmuiUai;  (Hptc^illr  lane— bb). 

^^c^l■L■r».K,  F.  Die  Spmciif  dos  Kinder ;  pp.  46 

Wabkeu.  Dr.  FfaEuiB.    Tbc  Cliildrpn ;  how  to  sluJy  them  [levlurat] 

-Sithetic* 
Mbter,  ii. 


[a]1 


U  M  B*  Badpaaf 

— fMf:  fliw  VI.  (ft),  ir.r.  An,  Drftwliig 
Ans  der  aatlietiacheD  Pitdagogiti;  pp.  Vnfi  Et.  64.  S" . 

Sli  liotuH  OD  lui(iii«*.  IllonCun.  mailo,  «rl,  HI  laioitrt.  Mlrl  pT^ic.  pn«tl«. 


Ueber    Apperception ;    eicc 
MoDUgrapbic;  pp.  112 


psfoholo^ioh  -  pjkbgaginbe 


Apperoeption. 

iJlSUE.  K. 

Altontion. 

Oehli;!!,  C.  Die  Aufrnp-Tkaunkelt  der  Kinder  beim  (Jnlerrichl;  pp.  90 

Ol&ai  Teaching  and  Private  Study. 

EnisK.  Dof  Stndium  un<)  die  PHvAt-Lectfire :  pp.  S91 

Mciisiino,  F.  E.       Def  pBychiiuhe  Wert  dcs  Einiel-  and  Cloven untcrrichta  [»sg- 
gcative] ;  pp,  Bfi 

OoDBentratioa  ot  Stad;. 

RlcHTEB,  A.  Die  Concentration  des  Unlerriehta  in  der  VoVfcisrJiDlc ;  pp;  93  1*.  8*  iMffatf 

gcusBU.,  P.  Gnindrifls  Act  CoDoonlrution  und  Contralisatioo  dea  DDlor* 

richiB  [Zilleriao] ;  pp.  ItiO  If.  6d.  8*  L^Mftutaltt  W 

Habit. 
RAD8ST0CK,  Dr.  RiuL  Habit  nnd  ita  Importaoce  in  Edneatioii,  ti.  P.  Oupnrl 

[(iNipirioal]  6So.  t»Batlmt,US^\ 

ImaffinatiMt. 
■Klaibek,  J. 
L&nB. 
UXkkkl.  a. 


D38  MuTuben  and  die  kindliohe  Phantane ;  pp.  44 

Ueber  Ffiege  dt-r  Pliantssie  in  der  Volkesdiule 

Die  Binbild  uugskKft  und  ihte  Bedcuiuog  tilt  Untorrlchl 


U  8*  St«ttfM*\ 


and  Eniuhucg;  pp.  34  St.  8*  JStMu 

UBb«r  d«D  DmKanK ;  pp.  1 10  t*.  M.  8*  /.amftm^lta  [ID]  O 

Das  iDlerewe :  leln  Womd  and  seioe  B«deBtiiiig  tux  den  UDMrricbt    Bittrtr  \ 


InterooaTte. 
Oabth.  E. 

lattrett. 
Walseuakk. 

CoLSKioSE,  S.  T.    Method  of  ^Xoemotiicft 
OlUSVttLs,  Di.  J.  HoTtinm.    HiBJniiiKol'iiisl&tniQrj 


fif.  cS*  OriOa  { 


SYSTEMATIC    PEDAGOGY:    MODERN— METHOtiS 


Mr.mory :  lis  logicnl  iclntions  unci  «nItivstion 
Ucmoty,  tmd  buw  to  iinpravu  il 


<J«,  c8' 


IK,  F.  W.  B. 
,  David 

rof  BtodiM. 

^  Dr.  T.  [Am.]  The  Tina  Older  of  SludiM 

I>r,  Th*. 

tTB.  J.  Q.  On  the  KtluH  of  tbe  Seholu,  ftnA  Itfl  moDifestatinii  tn  \U 

Popular  Writings,  tr.  W.  Smith,  2  vols.  21i.  |.8*  Tfflbner  [46-49]  88 


^IJtfl.  IS*  .Vine  Yerk  88 


KKX,  Di.  [Am.]  Sox  in  Bducution 

ulna. 

iwiOK.  A.  Oq  Stimoloi,  lit  Three  Lectates  on  Educxtiou 

pwunaat 

riUB,  H,  TemperameDl  and  Etxlehang ;  pp.  HA 


$1.25.  12*     B-ntm  I 

tt.  IS-  Camb.  Prta*  S3 

Emdrn  SG 


»,  ftof.  L.        Die  BItda&g  dcfl  Wlllens ;  pp.  87 


U.  id.  B<  BtrUn  [5T]  T» 


■^i-  31101^055  of  SisffK^'i'^nt  accorting  to  ^ubjccfs. 

Oonotnl  WorlwridiT  II. /.imisi.     Bj  far  thp  besi  com  prehensile  work  is  Kehr's  -GeKhiebtcdar 
Hethodik,'  bat  it  iB  limited  to  QenuAn  Methods  of  E1eiueiiUu7  EducntioD. 

BOUE.  KINDBROARTEN,  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  EDUCATION  i  GENEKAL  WORKS. 

Vi^  aha  V. :  (Jbildreo.     For  Specinl  iJabjecU  vide  tlie  next  %faiam. 

•  Ednoition— r.  alio  Veaho^y  nnd  SliirrcS,  infi-a 
BOTT,  Dr.  E.  A.  Hiuta  on  Homo  Tciiobing 
OS,  Prof,  Th,      Lo  Livre  dua  MSrea 


3*.  cS*S«e1e7  [SS]  63 
B"  Bnuiel*  63 


nBDr.J.[Am.]  rho  Scbuul  and  the  Fumly:  etlucii  of  auhool  reUtioiu; 

pp.  2Q5  ft.  16*  jV«n  Tork  7S 

■0KB,  H.  Dio  Mutter  niii  Eriiehcrin  ihrcr  Tfiohtcr  n.  Sflhne  Li^ptig  t    ]  ''' 

l)r(Hai7).f  FEABODTCElix  P.)tAmB,]  TbuMorulCnltaro  of  Infancy;  ([1.26,  JVrrf  Tori  [69]  74 
tnXEAU.  HHrriet.  Hunsebold  Education ;  pp.  306  2<.  6^.  12°  Soiilh  k.  Elder  [49]  76 

Chnclottc  M,     HijmE  Educatiou  [A  course  of  lectures  lo  ladies]     3*.  fid.  c8'  Fiiol  87 

Bertba.     Aids  to  Family  Qoiemment :  troia  the  criidlc  lo  tlie  school 

[tr,;  Froebelian]  ;  pp.  lOS  60c.  (8'  Xfv  Yvrk  79 

Ijn  Part  de  la  PKmillo  el,  do  rEtat  duns  I'Sducation  GOc,  12*  Parit         69 

Die  Klndererxiehun^,  mit  Ruclulcht  nut  d.  CharakterbilduDg ;  pp.  IBI  SB 

Die  hiiusliphG  Ertiehong  in  Zuaiiniinenhnng  mitdor  Sohule  M.  Sckrennfurth  7S 

Home  Education  H.  oS"  Boll  [33]  67 


AS.  Emeat. 
BS,  K. 

fjhtT.,  K. 
LOn.  luuic. 

IsTgarttn. 
.blioKruphr, 
Walteb,  L. 


LOW,  lioroncia  Mnrenholtn. 


Daaai.,  Pr. 


Dio  FtiJbel-Liter.ilur;  pp.  IBS  3/.  8*  Dreidrn         81 

UAt  of  S''-  triiuki  vlficp  IS^  diualODd  both  ohronato^otlLjr  uid  bj  ■taodpolDt  sf  wrltuL 

kMr«tiSBl,  4d, 

Tlie  Child  and  Child  Katuie,  tr.  Alice   M. 

ChriBlii>  3».  c8°  SonaentcbeiD  [79]  87 

Hand-work  and  Head-work- their  rHlalioii  to 

oci!  lutoiber.  tr.  A.  M.  Christie  3>,  c8°  Sonnenaohoin  83 

(Sesammelte  plidagogiscliu  SchriCteD,  hcs);.  W.  Lange.3  vols.  8*  Berlin    T4  tqq. 
[.  Autolitsgnphle :  11.  MinnoliEDUitThiing ;  liL  n^ligogik  >1db  lEmilcrgwttDt. 
■'■  Aotobiog',  ot.  tr.  H.  Kcatley  Moore  +  Emilie  Miohftfilis  3f.  c8*  Soonen»oh.  [8<1  88 

The  Eduotttioa  of  Man,  tr.  W.  N.  Hailman  /l.oO.  12"  Xeic  Tori  87 

Litltns  of,  W.  H.  Kcatley  Moore+  Emilie  MichacliB      3b.  c*"  8outieuBcbeiii  89 

•BCww,  BaioncBB  Mmeiibolts.      KeminiacEnoes  ol  Froobet.tr.  Mrs.  Homoe 

Mann  Jfl.50,  c8*  B•^^^•l<^  n 

Banschuans,  A.  B.  Fi.  Froebol ;  die  EntwiclLelnne  s.  E.rne^'aiit*n&««\n 

•.  Labea ;  pp.  480  *t.  %•  ^^****'\^^ 


Ktiinitr.i-P'.  Hid'Uj  A.  Froobd:  a  Sketch  of  UaLtto:  wHfa  hu  letter*  (o  bi* 

wlfn  [tr.]  i*.  cS>  CbiyeiMi  | 

PnOBBBL  SociBrr.  Brnjn  on  the  Kimlctgatleit  delivorad  More  (lie  FnMtbel 

SoclMf  tt.  eS"  SonncDachctii  pO]  BT 

Br  Ball;  milrmt,  Adib  Bocklud.  Itn  Bi«n*.  H.  KMUfjr  Umi*,  nnaoT  HMfvut.  *e. 
pB4B0i>lr,  Elii.  P.  tAm.]   Tho  Home,  the  KinilBf^rti-ii,  and  tbe  School,  with 

intKid.  bjr  Elix.  A.  Miuming ;  pp.  £00  St.  c8>  SoonaaMiliaSii  (T 

PnrTAu>xzi.  J.  H.  -rtrf*'  IT.  (») 

DB  POBTCOALL.  Mmc.  STU'ipl.iralTatileot  the  KiDdcrKnTten,pit  rel^m:  b.  C&  f*  SoBDeDKbcio ff 
Bhibrbpf,  Emilj.  DiuEiiuleigarlen:  prlodpleacf  grocbd'g  gjrrtwn,  U.  W.  (fr  8oiniaD>ciwi»  [W]  W 
_ Home  Ediiealion  anil  the  Kindeigntea  U.  M.  IS*  CJufiM  M 

Tho  KindcrgsrtcD  at  Howb  Sf.  eA  e8>  HoghM  N 

Ptm^mI. 

OOLDAHMKB,  U.       The  Klndcrgnrtra :   n  gnide  lo  Frocbel'*  tjMtaa,  tr.  W. 

WrigU:  l30iip.oriU.  lOw. 6<f.  8*  A*rli*   » 

HaH-Hax,  W.  N.  [Aol]  Eiii<)c^srt4:n  Culture  in  tho  FkmUjnnd  Eindergailcn ; 

pp.  ISO  [ehlolly  tor  niotbun]  7Cc  13*  Cinei-uuH  73 

Jacobs.  J.  F.  Unnunl  j>rniiiitie  'Irs  Jnnllm  d'Rnfanta ;  platm  eq  8*  ffruarit    W 

*EdBLes,  A.  Die  Prnxii  da  Siiiclcrgiutciu.  3  toIs.,  CO  pL  8*  tr<4B>tr  [TO]  Tt 

Tlic  Munu,  W.  Mary  Guncf,  pt.  i.  [First  Gifts] :  ill.,  it.  6d.    IS*  Ujan  TT 

ESACa-BOEl-TE  (Muriu)  -v  Kiure  (Johu)  [Aom.I   Eiii<lcrsai1(>ii  Qnidv ;  ilL ; 

toL  i.  [Tbf  Oifta]  gi.  «•  Ifetf  TtrH  «-» 

Pt.l.IMaEidtiii10itt>,p|i.W.Ur.;  It,  Irdtofth  Olfu.  p|i.  ll«,TOe.i  111.  Ith  fliR,  p[i.  n,  »«.; 
It.  «tbU>lllb.aiR^pp.)lt,7DD. 

*Lt8CHI9»iu,  Uarj-.  Principles  of  tbe  ElDdorgartMi :  ill.  U.  6d.  >!•  IMata  [80]  K 

*WlBBB.  Prof.  E,      Till-  Panulisr^  of  Childliood  -  a  manual  of  instmctiOD  ami 

practical  guide  lo  Kiadcrgnrtccrs ;  71  pi.,  liu.  64.    i'  SofUMD*cbeln  Q  ]  t> 
tongt  and  OaiDM. 

*6krbt  (A>lH)4*MlcHAELiB(Em.)KiDdergat1en  SoDgtMul  QHtnefi  14.  6rf.  c9*  Hytn  [  ] 
Fbobbel.  Priedricb.  Hotlwn'  Bong»  and  Game«,  tr.  Fnncu  E.  Lord  ;  Tt.erf.  8*  BiM  ttiS]  N 
tLuutlAK,  E.  L.  [Am.]  SoDga,  Otuues,  and  KhymiM  for  KlndergaKirn  9t.  IS*  S/iriiii/Ulitl 
Hekrvtabt.  Eleanor.  Ma»li;  tor  tlic  EicderearieD  2(.  U.  4*  Booacf  TI 

HunnARD.  Clara  I!.  [Am.]  Itlony  Son^  and  Gnmcs  [for  EiDilcrgalt«n«]  ]f3.  8*  fk.  jbatt  81 
*Mui.u:i  (j!uie}+TAiinAii  (M.  E.)  Soaga  and  Uamea  for  our  Little  Om» 

If.  c8*  SonnMuebaln  [81]  H 
SiKr.LBTON.  J.  E,  Oocapationi;  and  Occnpation  Otunea  3*.  df  Jamid  ft 

Frimary:  Genera!  Vorki. 

■Fciiiarcs,  Oinold.  Dm  ente  Kchiilj»]]r;  pp.  276  2t.  M  8>  JUiftit  0 

OtLi.,  J.  Tho  Art  of  Tcn<:IiiDg  Yuanj;  MLodsto  Obsorreand  Tlilnk;  ii.  13>  LongnuslS 

■KuiirEK.  A.  Do*  enle  Scliuljuhr  Letpeif  K 

QibJwMoiKini,  ipMllng.  dnwlng,  iirltInK,  nblinK,  memoiy,  dnjclac.  eoontlnf. 

LaitbIg,  Pruf.  S.  8.  Priratuy  liutnietion  in  relation  to  Edncation ;  pp.  !33 

it.  M.  c8*  Stewart  [T3]  :i 

Kdncallon  aorl  lYimary  Inftrnctioo  3*.  W,  c«-  Thin.  B*«-  W 

UalleSOsj,  Mis.  Frnnk.  NotRR  on  (he  Karlf  Trmning  of  Cliildren 

[sounil  and  pmctioalj  1>.  c6*  SoOBSMofaeai  ^]  S* 

Quick,  Ra<r.  tt.  tt.    Thonghts  And  Soicjwstiona  about  TMchiiig  CUIUran — in 

iU  EsKifB  S(,  cS>  Auihot,  £niJUfi[<«l< 

KBtN  (W.)  t  PiCKEL  (A.)-<.I4ci[ELLER  (E.)  Du8  erste  Sdinljahr:  Uieontiscb- 

pniktisohur  Lohrgnng:  pp.  178  ••  Sltemuli 

Oiutlnawt  tar  tb-r  Bin  lU  mUooI  )'c»ti ;  tach  la  eno  Tolam*  m.  U. 

SctttNDLEB,  L.  TTiPoretieL-b-prnktiMibeH   Ilnndbncb  ffir  den  cntca  Sefaol- 

uDtorridit,  2  voU. ;  |ip,  32(1,  :-t3{l  ea.  S*.  S*  Leip^it    TV-t 

Wbbbr,  a.  Die  vier  enlvn  SuhuI)Dhte  in  Vorblndnng  mit  e.  Kindergarten ;  pp.  70   \t.  ttui'  •^ 

(b)  SPECIAL  SUDJECTS— in  ono  alphabet. 

Agiievttvn. 

Resasd,  p.  L'A|tTiCMlt.ui«  »\fta»\cs1!iW>\ti-,  v?  Ws       V<\Tiaciifcqa«i\   Pmtt 

H'juoiiTUOir.Prot.  J.    Principles  ot^pw'»\'nu6  at M»■al«IwSC^l!«AwW»^>.      %».«»«aMpM> 


ODS:    ARTTHMETIC-DEAF-M 


Arithnietie  — ride  Nunibcr,  iifra. 

Antiy,  Bdaofttion  for  tha — ride  Mililof;,  i'l/ra 

Art:  Otnertllr         — vide  alto  Dntviing.  infra 

CtiBSNAi^,  R.  Tbe  GducatioDot:!!!  Arlixt  [li.]:  ilL:pp.3S7  B«.  oS' ComcU    S8 

CouGXT,  Q.     L'Engtfigijniui-rit  profesiiiouDH  ik's  beaai-arts  dims  Ice  6oo]m  de  Pom  Gf.  8°  t\irif  S8 


Me.  IS'  Bottan 
I*.  8*  Leipcig 
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Krkdeeicq.  Pmf.  P.     Sln'ly  of  Hirtory  in  Englnivl  an-J  Scotland  [w.]  1».  M.  8*  J7AUiBM(tl 

FuEBUAK,  IVof.  E.  A.  I'lie    Dnily  of   Uiatoiy,  a/ijiendeil    to   Mi  fVimparntiie 

Politiw  a.,,- \p«h.  III.]  If  ii. 

• Mtillio.l-1  uf  Historical  Study  [Ori,  lecls.  85-8(1] ;  I0».  Grf.  8'  MiKiinUIa* 

Ariiflf  (In  the  Study  of  History — in  Pertnigilly  Brrien, 

May  n't  2»,  Cd.  8*  Cb*i>au*nj 

FBotTDB,  J,  A.  Art*.  HcicDCf  nf  HisUand  8ciont.  Uoth.  appl,t«Hi«t.,iB  U> 

Short  Stuilieg,  luh.  i.  it.  as.  B«^  i}8°  LoagiBaM 

•Hall.  Prof.  G,S.[Au..;  ed.]Metl.oi»i  of  Teaching  ftndStndyinBHUt.    ^1.80.    If  0m«m 
Anluli»l.j  Ilr.  A.  B.  H.rt  ( Auior.  HlJit, l.  l-rof.R.  Erociton  (BlifhM  Hiil.  Iii.truflLoij),  Dr.  B.  T.  lOf  (T^. 
11,  Whiif  (Cnune  at  lllii.  uiit  ful.  BKlmnit,  J.  T.CLu-kp  (VlH>  («  Arebnil.  Iii>iiii«inij.  PnT. 
(Elvolal  UlltlC'^).  I-i'if.  n.  5.  UoTTiiJFhilH-iifeuWuulolUlMtirrkProI.  .I.I[.»Hl'):(TaKUa«orB: 


A.  11,  Whilf  (Cnune  «t  lllii.  uiit  ful.  BKlmnit,  J.  T.CLu-kp  (VlH>  fta  Arebnil.  luimninij.  PlsT.  n.B.J 

(Eivolal  Ui'itic'li).  fi'if.  (i.  5.  UoTTiifFhilH-DfeuWuulolUlMtirvkProI.  .I.I[.»Hl'):(TaKUaR 

A.  Aum.  (,(■  jWuc.  W.iv.  *i  I.  Frot,  C.  a.  Admiii  Pn*.  J.  W.  Buntu^  T.  W.  ElailnKB,  Pro*.  W.  ^.  AU™.  *» 


KBiacHii,  P.  Der  Ucachiclilsanlcrrioht  In  Vollu-  n.  BUiecnehuIca.  ±0.      S>.  A'imi^ 

MoRtsoH,  J.  Cotter.    Article  BUiory  in  Knpyclop.  Britann.,  ainfk  ed.  vol.  ili-     30*.  4*  Wm* 
*SBUiHr,  Plot.  J.  B.  Jr/ioff  Teufliin^"  of  History  *»  Joum.  o/ffrfim.,  irf  njrra,t,r. 

Hull — adraeatlaff  the  teleat'tjic  and  iackil<<ijir.at  ■«  (iru  ^/A* 

chn'i'oliiff'H^il  ami  pn'fHy  litt'rtAty  mtthutt 
Smith,  Prof.  (Ioldwin.Lectiiru.oD  t!ie!iiudy  »f  Hist.  [Oxoii.li«Ia..S(l,61];  3«.<>J.«^I'ait«t(el]| 

Idiot*,  Feeble-minded,  Jte. 

BftAuv.  C.  Tlie  Training  at  Idlotlo  and  Feeble-minded  Chitdiai.a.jr,      8*  iJiiUiB 

DUKCAN.  E.  M.       The  Metlicxl  of  Drill  and  Gyrac«tic«  nsed  for  Mii>tB,*c-,i>.?.  Ltttim 
DttNCAM tUiLLABD  Miinual    (or  ClaBidfloation,   Training,   ami   Eduoalicai   of 

Idbts,  JEO.  o.p-  iMdm 

BaCbeh,  a.  Homo  aupicna  fiTus :  Zmtilndo  der  Verwildercon  [UologioU]  Leipsii 

SooTT,  W.  B.  Remnrlu,  thcoroticnl  and  pnwtioal.  on  tbe  Gdncalion  of 

Idiom,  *c.  «f-  ce*  /.*"* ' 

Sbquix,  B.  [Am.]      Idionr,  nnditiiTrrjilmnnt  by  the  Pbynological  M«tiiwl;  pp.  J 

4Bf  [stanilujd]  21*.  S*  Ittu  Tti*\ 

8EN(iELMA:iN,  II.  Idiotophilua :  syiit«mal!aolios Lehrboch  deT IdintcD-lIeUpQcga  Xtrittt 

Langoagdi:  Anclont, 

ADAua,  Prof.  C.  F.  [Am.]  A  College  Fetoh  [Greek  s  Jin  addnws] ;  pp.  71       2So.  8»  Bart—  [W]  *_ 

Bdmian,  C.  Ocjichichlo  dvr  klaasiaubon  Philolo^  in  DeulsolilaBd 

Fkciinkr,  H.  GelohrMitikeit  <ider  Bildungl  pp.  SO  I*.  M.  >)•  Brttim 

FuKtDin,  W.  Wieitodlit  man  PhilologieT  [forstudenU];  pp.  168  li.  Cil.  S*  Mpeff  [  ]i 

UuitKNWOtiD,  Pre.  J.  G,  .On  Study  of  Langs,  of  Qrmce  and  Bame    [Owens  ^ 

Coll.  Lew*.]  ».p.  8"  XmU«    ■ 

Hals,  Prof.  W.  G.  [Am  ]  Aims  and  Methods  of  Olawical  Btndy  \f  BMtim 

BorMAXs,  A.  Vf.  [Am.]  Qnpitioin  of  a  Divinon  of  tlie  Fhilosophloil  Foenltv;  , 

pp.  TT  Xo.Bodmm^ 

HOLleb,  h.  QcBchichtB  der  klnsB.  Pbllologie  in  den  Niedcrlandcn  i  pp.  350  S(.  S>  t^l 

BOaUKMSdt  F.       Dio  klanuctie  Bv\d\iiue  ui  Aa  Gcgcnwart ;  pp.  201  ArOa 
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Ltlok,  8,  H.  [Am.]  Th(t  Mi>r.tiixl  ot  CIa>*ii»il  SInily  ^1,J6.  12-  BMim  61 

I — -  Clikuicu)  Smdj  [vnliio  lit.  by  »(iliis.  fr.  wngn.  of  tfoholnnj  i  pp.  381i  $2.  la-Jwrforrr 70 

A  Hflf  M  TDiuiiui'a  'Cnllunt  ilemiuidcd  by  Uwlfrn  lit*.'  | 

L«Uii.  I 

AUKOTT.E.A.  I^lln  Vcrsn— f«  Thfoe  Irfcta.  on  Teucbiup.l)/  Bve  +  Sidg-  I 

wick  +  AbbuIt  is.  eS>  C&mb.  Tieu  821 

Halr,  W.  G.  [Aid,]  Tlie  An,  oI  BeHiliiig  l,iit.in:  iiow  ti>  l«ioh  it  26e.  b8'  J^mUii     S7 

Moaaut,  Prof.  E.  P.  [Am.]  The  Study  cf  Liitln  in  the  PreparaWty .Course ;  2Sc.  C8"  Ji'iitu"     HJ 
TiiOMpaoa,  Diwoy  W.     Day  Drenmx  of  b  Schoolnuuter  [very  suggestive] 

5*.  c8-  Dimglaa,  Edin.  [04]  (G 

Uigii>g«>  and  litentnre,  Hadern:  GenerKlly — ridftalm  Engliaii,  Freocb,  Ocroian 

lEBB.^I-'M,  J.  T>\t  Ktftirm  rles  frvrndBpruvliliob^^D  tTnlrrriulits ;  pp.  I3B  Caufl  66 

ptBVU.tsN,  Pfof.  U.  BTiiitintr  yf  i^niily  ut  Modem  Lutiguuires  on  EJm-ation,  w.p,  8"  Manch-etter  71 

u ^ —     SpRn.liwisxeiiHcViart  ijuil  iieiien-  Spraciiyn  [h  loctiire]  1».  8*  MimieA  76 

fttiliecs,  C.         On  Ti^cliing  Mudoni  Lnniinagi^^  :  in  tbcoiyntid  prnctice;  2t.  12"  C.tmb.  Press  S7 
^HroitT,  O.  F.  [Am,]  Modem  Ijuiguages  in  Eduoation  Sp-aeiar  8G 

Dms,  F.  L'Ait  d'cDHoigncr  cT  d'itiidicr  des  Lnngnts :  pp.  B89  12"  Pari*  88 

ABTixa,  G.  GednnkeiQ  Qbtrrdus  Stadiumdctr  niTUPriMi  Sprochf^n;  pp.  81  Ir.  iii^.  Ueilbroan  83 

fclXB  A  bt8t6ttner.  Gwltiiikou  ubiT  iUb  JiitudiuiQ  (li-T  mudt^nii-u  SpRu:be[i  Munich  83 

•(sl  Ednuttan. 

UlIh  W.  W.  Kouso.    ThR  Studont'n  Goidc  to  the  Bar.  it.  6J.  cM"  Mscrmlllnti  [T8]  88 

imuu,  J.  E.  C.      The  Study  of  Lnw  in  Greccu,  Borne,  and  F.nglaud ;  pp.  29     SlaneheHfr        8S 
TAPIEBtT   B)tSTBVKK«ON{R.  S.)     A  ProcUcul  Guide  to  Ibr  Bur  2».  M,  c8' Coi  88 

<lbT«rl<i.  School,      ^-riilt  lleiuliiig,  ii'fnt 
I«lli«niatio«  —i-idf  alto  Nntuber,  infra 

SAfi'OEtD.  I>r.  T.  H.  [Aiu.]  Muthi-nuiticftl  Taaohicg and  its  Uodeni  Mclhodsi  2 Go.  cB*  i'lutoa  87 
Whkwell,  Dr.  W.  Tbougljle  cti   llie  Stndy  i)I  Matbem Hill's  as  piirt  of  !i 

Liberal  Education  [1835]— i»  !iii  Discusiiiins  on  Philoaopby 
WlTTBTBaN,  J,  Dip  Metliodu  dus  mntbpuialiBchen  Unlertichla  Hanorcr  T9 

IMiMl  Edneation. 

LEKKiNHor,  W.  H.  t^1adellt  II  Handbook  of  MMical  Edacalion ;  pp.  80<)  8"  Canhrtigg     SI 

ARDWldKE.H.J.  Mi«1iea!  Ediicftl.if.il  and  Pvaetice  in  alU'artsof  the  World;  IOj.  8' Chnrchill  83 
ttmioLT!!, Prof. H,  On Tboiighlsin Medicine— id  AiiPopnlnrScient.Leclures'tr,]  Locgmstis  81 
toXi-Kr,  1^(.  T.  H.  Connection  of  lliologicol   ^cienceii  with  Medicine— iw  SiV 

l^ciiiiioi  iind  Culiiire  lOi.  6d.  8°  Mnomilkn  H 

■- On  Medical  Kdiionlion — in  kla  Critique*  and  Addreages 

10«.  ad.  8°  MnomSllnn  73 
.Stndont's  Guide  to  the  Medical  Profesainn  '2t.  Od.  c8°  Muomillaa  78 

A  Uuidiilo  the  Mudicnl  rroteaaion  2*.  Urf.oS"  Upoolt  Qill  83 

Iil*i7  Edaoatian, 

ASSAKD.  11.  [ed. ;  Am,]  Military  Scbools  and  Count's  of  Instniotion  in  Frenc«, 
I  Germnny.RnisiB.  Sweden.  SwitHffliUid,  &o. ;  pp.  iOO  gS.JSS-  Ilar(fir>-d  62 

fOtr  wo  Educate  oar  Officers  S».  Brf.  oS'  W,  II,  Allen  H4 

epoM  of  Dircctor-Qencral  of  Milit.  Eduv.  on  Army  Schls.  and  Libraries  [Blue-bk,]  f>  Eyre  ic  Up,  77 

iixtttJogj  — I'Iffff  Scieuuf,  Katui'iil.  iii/itt 

Iwfal  Ednoatlon— r.  alto  Home  Kiluoniion,  jtw/wu  :  aiul  So! f- Culture,  infra 

*UtOTT.  J.  [Am.]    The  Toiiolier  :  morul  inllLieiice*  cmpiojed.  Ac. ;  pp-  -^^         51-75  jVem  TMk 

^TAItT,  Dr.  Sophie  ill  her  GduoutJonul  Ends  :  ideal  of  pet»>Iial  development  S>.  cS"  LoDgniBU  I 

FVCEAHAK.  J.  R.  [Am-]  Mom!  Eduoitian :  italawituut  methods;  pp.  396,  jt  1.60 

12"  New  York  [83]  83 

^Bl-KK.  A.  W.         Sittlichc  BilduDfT  dec  Jngcnd  [find  10  years] ;  pp.  34(  LHjKig  85 

teaixc,  G.  E.  Education  of  tlic  Iliimiin  Hace,  Ir.  Kuv.  F.  W.  Roberison  t*.  tit.  f8'  Paul  [72]  83 

kavtiml  Xotcs  on  Moral  TrHiiiiu>;  [ttonmn  Catholic]  tt.  fid.  c8'  BartuA:  0MC3 

tktCK,  Rev.  B.  B.     Hciwarkfi  alMut  Moral  and  Religious  Education— in  Esanyn 

Bj.  c8"  Author,  IMhUl  [68]  SB 
Dir,  David.  Moral   Tntiuing   and   the  Tnuniog  System   in  Glasgow  i 

pp.  408  o.p.  8*  Lon^mHQB  41 


Matte  «tid  Siagl&g. 
BiUMir.  M   <i   W. 
Cb'UWBN,  .lobn. 
Dbatu.  T. 
llEUI.  J. 


Die  crdnhllche  R»deutuRj;  (Us  OemngM  [h  Icictura]     SA  ^ . 

Tcncbcr'a  Mnnttal  of  Iho  Tantc  flol-fs  MwUiod;  pp.  US    £«.  4'  Cunrot  | 
Dcr  Guikn(;tc^hror  und  wino  Ifclhodc  St.  8*  Arlla.  | 

PivEiiiuni.*kc1iicgdesGaaiiigiiiiterTtchti,vol.iL,  pp-SOlfff.] 

■■/,  Kclir'»  Moihodik 
JJio  Uunilt  nn<i  diu  pnuikaliiitho  Eniebimg  ■«.  8* . 

Tiuie  mid  Tiiui-  hi  Ibu  Elomentair  ^ubool ;  pp.  18$,  it.  Od.     )£• 
I>io  (iMiuiKkiiu^i  [w*U)atlcslly  Mid  peila^gi^lj']  Z^'^pvv 

Tlie  Mubici.'ui:  a  ^!dc  to  pUnotorte  ctnileitU;  A  Onwlfii, 

twcli  Si.  IP  ttannamoheli  1 
MuiikiliBcbe  Loicfk  [phj^slologicnlly  wii]  psfcbnloRlc^l;]       Liiptif 
Die  KimnC  dm  Ocwuigc*  in  dpr  Kicmeiiliirfvhiilc,  fto.  3#.  S'  Lriy^ 

Rntinnctlc  Behnndlaag  dca  GMaii^'uiilcrriubU  1/.  e</.  Ltifof 

n^ber  die  psycbalt>gi;cli«o  WiikuiiKViD  d«r  mQ>ih»U*cl>an 

Kormcn  ;  |jp.  I  Ml)  Mumth 

Die  Mcihode  dc*  Schul.  und  Chor^eKuipmlcrricliU  St.  B*  iiiftlt 

— ride  otto  Matbt-matiut,  mpm 

AaleilUDg  zum  UnterTtolitiDliochDra;  pp.  387  [elnboraUi]  4(.8*Ai^(a[   ]  I 

Der  R«o)]«ciiiiiMrricbl  In  Aa  KlemctiUmolinle  8°  ^aJji         [,   )I 

Anleil.utig  tiiiii  tJniciricht  in  Air  Volksstbdo  Lti^tif        [  ]1 

l>lE§TEBWEO  + tlEi'SBR.    Huutlb.  f.  d.  G«HataiDlunt('rriclit  in  den  Bocbcen;  S  v. 

M.  <j.  GOtmM  ( 
Det  Recbeountcrricht  in  den  drei  ent«n  Scliuljoliran  1*.  »• , 

Leicfiideu  (iir  ila»   Rpuhiwu   in  (tci  ElemsntarKbDlo ;  [^ 

138  ['  liEuriitio  ■  method]  tt.  B*  atrHm{ 

[Am.]  Grubc'i  Method  i-x|il)iiiie(1  and  iUiialmCed  gt.  12*  .V** 

[Am]  Grube's    Metbud :    3    casajs    on   etem.  inttr.   In 
Duttiiom. ;  pp.  41  30c.  9  • 

JlsicxK,  £.  I)(it  Ri'uhcanntemcbt  La  der  VoU^aschute  It.  8*  t 

OuschiEhto  dea  Re«lionuut«iTlcht«,  yoLi-pp-'tO igg. i^Kebi't  Ua 

SCBUtDT,  W.  Dor  ReLbeininleiTichl  hi  dw  Volkuscbule  O,  M.  8'  HI 

SUNHSMacHKiH,  A.  Nofabei  Plclonis :  U  col.  sbecis,  with  pimplilet ;  <m  nlUn 

T<.  6d,,  /m  ioardt  IGt.  I'  SnoiMinaclMlii  [ 
■ViLLicuE.  F.  ZaTCI<:<8uMcbtsd«TB(WheDktiii8l;2ulII. 3ad:{Ublc«:  pp^lOO  flnuui 

IiCKTiMuii 'I'"  suiulior.11^11  ukI  171U11U  at  ttis  auulcaU.  uiA  \he  Tuiuiu  klailf  at  apiantiu  nBifm 
ObJMt  Leooiu, 

Baknaud,  [I.  [<^di  Am.]  Object  Tuaoliing  and  Onil  Les>wn«:  pp,  4M  12t.  mS*  Ha 

Calxiks,  Normou  A,  [Am.]  Miiii']ulofOljJE<.'tT«ac1iiDg,witb  illnetr. Icmoiu  jCl.l>&.  It" Xrm 
DOboxo,  O.  Der  AneobHduu^iiauterrlcbt  von  Cnmcnius  bis  ini  Qegto- 

wort :  pp.  1G2  [bljOoTiuul]    fViMlMUtry 

KiTiiufJ,  H.)  -t-  Ortm  AXN(J.II.)  Dar  AnsubAniuigBnnlerricht  in  der  VoUcjaohulo  9*.l>iBflmri  [6S]f 
Hewema-ss.  L.         Uiuidb,  I,d.  AQSoliiiiiiiDynuutcrricht  o.d.Hciauit«kunde;  4#.6i.  S*  Bmn 
MDKBifiON,  T.  Objoiit  Ltssina  iind  how  10  lench  them  U.  Gd.  !»■  OoUi«  j 

RtCMTEtt,  K.  Dcr  AnsdutuuDgaiinlcrricht  In  den  Elementurolmi^firi  ;  ppL 

•lU  [prUo  e«a»y]  ^.t' letfd§{ 

Ricks,  O.  Object  Lesmns, anil  how  to  ^iic  them;  2scri(!s,e«ali3(. <W, pS*bU»ter{ 

NnCunil  History  Ohjiicl  Lc^oiu :  n  miuiiial  fur  lencboin,  it.  id.  e**  U 

KoOPKIl,  W.  Jt  II.        A  MuDiuil  of  Object  heBnoas ;  ill.  At.  Zd.  <«■  ttOMMBWlMlB  i 

iiOitMiUT,  V.W.        Uiu  Gu6Ghioht«    dts   iUiscbHuun)[wnDt«tTiclit«,   vnl.  il.  ppi. 

SGI-.tUT  ^Eebi'a  Mctbodik.  lupra 
Der  AnsohanungBanlvniDbt  [theucolical  and  practlcaJj      \».  flA9* : 
DQiiini't  Eiilwurf  ilut  ADscbnuuniitiiunccrTleht  6*.  8"  AUom»  \    ]1 

— mde  Scitnoe,  Kiiturol,  ii\fni 


UCVNBS,  A. 

HnLLAB,  John. 
KHnnuL'ii,  C  n. 
pRBNTics,  BldlBy. 

SEsran,  V.  W. 

•STBISITBER,  M. 
WlDHANH,  B. 

Ksnber 

BUQHIC,    A. 
BIlTTNKll,  A. 


OapFEBT,  E. 
•OllCllK,  A,  W. 

See  LBV,  I^vi 
Sold  AN,  Lowlx 


Tuttu'iB,  J. 
Wbaub.  C. 
Phyiblogf 

Kagsed  Soboal  Ednsatioa    — r.  HefurmAtoiy,  infra 
Bmtdi&g :  FriinaTT — -/ur  Spullinji;  Eeform  r.  infra. 
*II(iiiUE,  A.  Aul(<L(uug  lum  Ltviviinlurriebt  It.  6A  8*  BtvUa  p^ 

BCttxkr,  a.  Der  er>te  I>clin:iib-  11.  Li'duuntcrriclit  in  Rl«in.  Snbolon       It.  9*  ftrrtt*  [(r 

't'ECUauiH,  U.  Die  Mcclioilen  (lc$  tr^icn  Lcscactctricbti ;  pp.  3(M      b.  6^  »■  OtriU  [  | 

HLMarlcBl.    Buad  OD  ■  naA)  nl  ortiiVumtK  '■ViAi  1vK.aC  all  iirlmci  piEo.  flMiira  tt  Iflii  iimliliiw  1' 


.T.       ABwei»ungz.  loso- u.  Sehreibnntfirrinhl  U.S'B»rHn{    ]  Tl 

lof.  G.S.  [Am-l  HowtoTen«hH^^Bdingan^lWIlattoRlfaJ^inSl:hooUJ  2fio.  cH'  Hoit^H        8T 


¥. 

B,  W. 

KR,  F. 

[I  Bigliar. 

UV.Q. 

3. 


Dw  LeM^Untcrrioht  [historicaJ  and  nj-slcmiitic]   NUrabrrg  ni 

EtitUubc  Gnscliii^la  dca  Anton  Li^wiinterridits  Leipzig  7'i 

Uobtr  die  wichtlgxlcn  dor  hcnto  liemchoudon  LBHrfuhrmoUiodeo.  li.  Frant^.  T6 


1*.  U.  8'  BaUimin-e  88 
](.  6fi.  S-  Stonfonl  BS 

EOe.  iu°  -Virw  ]'w*  sa 

200,  c»»  Sivtoa  87 


SlotI  Id  BtiltBtiiioboei  Ocbungen  in  dor  Mot.terapracho  !M.  9'  ttruntaieb  (     J  79 
Thom-M.-prukt,  Auwusuiig  i.  nehamlliingdcni.  Lcscal.iicke.  4*.8*i9"«/»i  [     ]  7S 
B.  Dor  deutnohR  UiiWrriuhl  auE  luiherec  Leliranalallcn  6i.  S"  DerHn      J3 

0.  Dua  dcutinliR  l.nspliiioli  uU  Jlitlt-puokt  der  Lehrstolle  onrl  Lelirkunsl 

nt,  Ernest.     L'Arl dc  I;l  Ifctiirn  \2' Pari* 

i,  J.  Dk-  AuBwaiil  dcfl  Lcsnbnclisloftes  Brf.  8*  Plawii     78 

™,  L,  PrBkt.Haudb.furd.Untorr.  in deutachenStDubongeii.il*. 8" ^/rWnfSO-fil]  83 

9  of  Baolts  tot  BehaDli.  and  U>a  of  Ubruiti 

AMs,  K.  ii.  [&IU,)  Si-'uiirmry  Libmritw  iiod  Untvordit;  Eileeaioiii 

men,  H.  0.    Uisturii-nl  Novel* 

iliRU,  K.  [Am.]  Tho  !"n)|icj  U»c  of  School  Librdrie*;  pp.  12 

KBX,  S.  S.  [Am.]  LibrniicKUid  SclinoU;  pp.  136 

Lift  Prof.  O.  Stauluy  [Am,]  Sohqol  KcndinK :  how  n.nd  whnt  ? 

WDTS,  C.  M.  [Am.]  BuukH  lur  the  Yuuug :   a   gniilu   fur  jjarenU  nnil 

ubitdroD  8Sc  32°  jViw  York  82 

if/Ml  <lf  Education  lar  ISSC  uoctams  a  lint  of  100  butt  ohildreu's  buciks;         i'  Hico  96 

JTBWOBin.  I'n.'t.  Q.  C.  S.  [Aui  ]  nix  LecturHB  inlrodiiotoiy  to  Stndy  of 

Snglish LitiTnturo  CambritlfB,  l!.S.a 

FBOB  (J.)  *  ROBIHBON  (O.  H.)  [AiuB,]  Cullegu  Libraries  IM  Aitig  tu  lustruotiun 

nla  —v.  alto  OylDliuln.  and  I.jinguDgc3,  AuuifOt,  lupra 

B,                   Hutt>riFit)ii!r  Plick  iLnf  dun  Rii^lscliiileB  Deutachlantls             llainhiirg  70 

le.                  Kcalisiuus  uuti  Ileal i.cIjul«i'aou                                                 Jifrliu  72 

,  G.  P.  Daa  RuHlsutiiitwt^iii^ii  niicU  i>(iui<t  iJeiliiMtiiiig  nnd  EntwickolunK.  Stuttgart  fiS 
[.                    GjRiDnsium  und  Rcalachule  :  nitc  finijen  .  .  ,  liistoriacli 

belauulitet ;  ]jp  !I6                       [Zeit-  n.  Slroit.liiigeii]      l».  8"  Jtfrlin  76 
IIOX,  Frof.  O.  &elutlve   Taluo  of   ClnMicjtl   Hud  licii^ut.  'I'luitiing-^'n 

his  Sck'ntiliu  I'ajwiB,  voi,  ii.  pp.  7l(i-22,  2  vols.  24<,  8"  Clar.  Pnaa  8* 

:,  K.               DaaSchnlumvii  llulivtiis,  besundurs  die  ItealBi;hu]«n ;  pp.  80,  2>,  8-  Lmjnig  7S 

R,  K.               EntntokelnrtK  den  KMlsoliulweeens                                           1/,  8*  Firniit  7T 

kUry  utd  Sj^ged  Bcboot  EdnciiCion,  and  Educational  Work  among  the  Poor, 

BC,  Q.  [Am.  {  «d.]  Ilctoriuatoiy  ICduttatioti  [of  ICiir.  aud   U.S.:   niiiicpl- 

lanoDUa  pupcn  bjr  various  wtiteta] ;  pp.  3I>1  't.  tid.  8°  lla^-lferd  57 

LIIUBBTH 

rUAJr,  [^liB.]  Emma  K,  Etixabutli  Fry  [Eminent  Wuiacu  Series]  St.  Hd.  8-  A'.lcii  8< 
trtlK.  Mary.  Ktfunnatury  Scliools,  o.p.:  Javtwie  DuLiiiijiients  v./!.  8°  llilpin  fil,  61 
ReformBtory   i'riHoa  l)i"cipliiio  aa  devoL  by  Sir  W.  Crofton 

[Irisb  I'riauuB] :  pp,  143  Si.  fid.  1!>  LougmaDS  79 

BmrTKB,  Bev.  J,  K,  Tlie  Life.iiidWorkof  MiuyCatpcnLer ;  port,,  Ct.  e8- Miicmillftn  [T!)] 62 
Blater  '=  Dorothy  Wyndlow  I'attison  [Bi»l«r  of  Kov,  Mark  faltison] 

)ret>JU.B.  Mnrgnret.  The  Lll'n  of  Hislidr  Di>ni ;  jtf.rl.rnit  2#.  Urf.  08*  Pftu!  [80]  86 

lonooc,         CbUdroa  of  the  Stjite  [Engl,  and  Iri^h  Bystenu  of  tmininf; 

paopor  i-liiidreii]  S/,  12"  Macroillan   83 

>cftavia.  Homes  of  tho  Loudou  Poor  3#.  6d.  12°  MuouiiUari   7S 

Agnco  Eliiabcth 

aiSBOTUAN.  JoBOphiDc  M.    Dna  and  her  Pan.p«!tii,  with  inlTO.  by  Flor.  Nightingale  71 

morlAl*  vf  Agnua  Elirubcth  Jones.     By  hor  Sistt-r;  jwrtruit  3«,  iW.bS"  Nisbat  [72]  81 

,  B.  E,  [Am.]  A  Niitf-Cvnlury  witli  Juvunllo  DL'liuiiiiL'ute  [KT.  House 

of  Refuge]  JVVn-  For*  69 

FlsaBB.*       Harvest  of  iho  City  and  WorVent  of  Today  S».  W.  c8'  J.  F.  Sliaw  St 

'.  U.  i'lty  the  Porishinf;  [Ku^-klmI  Suhoul  wlc.  at  scTer,  cenlros]    2t.  Hd.  8*  Clarke  S3 

>. Saving  to  tlio   Uttermost  [nk.  in   St.  GIIge'  and  omoog 

lliievo*]  it.  M,  C8*  Hoddet  86 
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Betaniial»(7  knd  iAggti  Sebool  EdnoRtion— utd  Bda«fttionftl  Vork  aJDoag  tk«  Fo«t— wafl 

I'ou.xDS,  John.         Ri-oolli'ctioiis  of.     Hy  fl.  Htiwk(i«,  4t  CJ-  ca*  WUjH 

JiepQrla  un  Reformatory  niii)  lutluHti'inl  8dilH,  [BIa«-blt«.]  f*  Rfn  J:8p.l^| 

Vaux,  B.  [Am.j        Sliort  I'nlki  nii  Crlmc-CnuM!  mid  Convict  Piiiiiibmeiit  PMM/^^ 

WtKKS,  E.  C.  [Am.]  The  Siate  of  rH^ons  and  Child -nt-ing;  Imtilutiooe  id  Um  H 

ciciUMi)  Woiid;  pp.  no  Sat.  k*  OiBin^^H 

KeLigiout  Edocfttioii — ride  alto  Uoral.  m/mi.  aod  8erinoti«,  irt/n*  ■ 

AiiiKiTT.  R.  A.  in  nisla  on  Ilotnc  Teocliitig  jj  an  admirabte  thopter      %M.  c6*  9ocit|H 

AiLNOLb,  MntUiow.    Th?  Gnvit  Prupbwy  ut  Israel's  KHtomtion :  baiah.  ctiapa.  ^| 

sl.-Iivi.  [for  icbool  luc] ;  pp.  ua  b*.  oS*  Mk^H 

nEHIIX3(I)S,A.  J.  F.  [Am.]  Wbiit  rkcp,  if  any,  in  Bvligioa entitled  t«  in  Pablio  ■ 

BducMloQ ;  pp.  -iS  BMMt     ^ 

SiKKMASN.  C.         Dcr  bibtuchc  Gcschiobtsntsterriolit  in  der  ToUcMcbale  U  S'  jU^eJf 

FuOTBlMQHAll,  0.  B.  [Am.  Unit.]  Chlid's  Boole  ot  Religion  [snggraUre] ;  f\.  IC  A"«r  r«rt[« 
KBHB.  Die  uhriBtliutie  ReHicionsunterriolit  in  der  Oburt'lasw^  3  vols.,  u.  at.S"  I 

Ei&CHKBtc,  F.  Zur  IWCorin  ilte  R^lieioiit!- Uu I erriditM  [Zeil*  untl  StTeitfiagec]     U.j 

Masitihi!.  H.  a.      UpIht  reltgiiisB  Hii.liitie  ini  Taicrltnove  [with  biUfognpliyj  IluVe 
Mkiil,  U.  <]«dnnk(in  jiber  die  sitllich-rcligiitse  Bildnag  6rf.  9*  I 

Sai./.uann.  DicwirkiMinsicnMiticlKindcniBuUBioDbmvbriDgcn;  pi>.SO(il«.( 

WAMaBMAnN,  L,     Uuodrvicbtin^-  belm  UTiterricliIv  du  Kl^loen  in  der  GoUc»> 

crkcnntniM:  pp.  33iJ  8* 

Wii:i>ema:c.-i,  F.      Wic  iob  meintm  Kleinen  diebiblinhtiQeBubloblecnlhlta;  U.  M. 
Gci«iicei,  KAtaral. 

eenarAlly. 
Du  Boia  RCYMOHD.  B.  Culturg«Bohiohte  nnd  KntarwissenBobftft :  pp.  00       2*.  S*  Liif 
Habbib.  W.  T,  [Am.]     How  t^  leacli  Natum!  Science  in  Public  Schuol*     15c.  !£• , 
HuXLBY.Prof,  T.  H.  in  ftin  Scieuoe  nn.l  Culinn-;  ami  4i*  Lay  Sntihoiw — r.  IV.  (i) 
Loi;w,  E.  liteltung  (Iet  Sobul*  ciir  Xattinvisienschntt ;  p]>.  56         Ic  S*  JSarlia 

Uf  nLneuti,  F.        Nfttiun!  Scinnce  in  Swindan-  Schools  [Qorl.  pulx}  W* 

Bopnrt  of  llic  Committee  on  Science  Tr.tcliiiig  of  Amcr  A««oc>  tOt  Adv. 

Report  of  tliB  Roynl  Commission  on  SdoBtiflc  InstTut^tion.     1870  tqq.    fr  Bfi«  Mid  1 
M'uAOX,  Iti-v.  J.  M.  On  Teocliing  Natural  Scitncu  in  Sc.bools 
Toi'MANN.  Eliza  L.  [A-iu]  Culture demuDiled  by  Modern  Life:  the  clalnu  of 

scicotitic  educotlon  $i.  12* . 

Biolsgy. 
SrKOBBB,  B.  S.  [Am.]  Syllnbu.s  of  Conraef  in  BMany  and  Zoology  [•!  WMhlng- 

ton  High  Scliool]  Wm 

HACCKt:L,  I'rcjf.  K.  Freedom  in  Science  nnd  Teuoliing  [his  rirply  to  Virchow,  iftfra]  Si.  I 
E01.L.E8TOS,  Vrai.  G.  Eiolo^cal  TrnininR  and  Studies — in  kit  S:^entJlic  Papcra, 

vol.  il.  pp.  H4(i-H7!) :  2  toIs.  S*«.  ft-  I 

TiHOBOW,  Prof.  R.  Freedom  of  Seienoc  In  the  Modem  Stnto  3«.  U^ 

A  pn>l««l  kflftlDit  tbe  ICAchine  of  KvolutlcpD  In  lower .pwlo  tobMlL  -ttcpUod  Ivb^  llMrfral,! 
Botaay  — ridf  alto  Biology,  rajira 

SSAIn  W.  J.  [Am.]  The  New  Boluny :  u  Iculure  on  tciulitnf;  I..«uti^  • 

HBiiFBET,  Prut.  A.  The  Study  ot  Bol«u^ — in  Yoiuiuuib'  *  Culture  demumlod  by 

Sliidero  Life,'  u(  anpra 
LoEW,  E,  Dor  botonisobe  Unli-rrivbt  an  hiiheren  Lvhranatiiltco,  3  pit,  Rt.  . 

I-POCN,  A.  Metboili9(;bi.'r  Uulerrlclit  in  der  Pflanxtrnkundo  9t.  8*  Ho: 

*yf>lrMA^*B,  Eliia  [Am.]  Firel  Book  of  Bulany,  de)iign«d  to  ciJtlvate  tlie  Otuefv- 

ing  Powers  in  Children;  iU.  tt.  6d.t8' 

Chemistry, 
Ane.vliT,  K.  Ucber  den  Unlcniclit  in  dcr  Chemic  Ii.  8*  Ltiftif 

Clahre,  F-  W.  [Am-1  Report  oa  the  Tenthing  ot  Ohumistiy  and  Physics  in 

VS.  IQon.  pab.]  Wf. 

RnnwAKK,  O.  L.      Uebfr  dn*  Stndlnm  dot  Chcmle  It.  S*  Lriptif 

FiiA\Ki.AMO.  F..        How  to TcBch  Chemistry;  01.  [6  leoturen.  ISTS]  Z*.td.  c9- Cb 

Ughidln  [Am.]        Orgnnic  Cbcmistr]'  [«E  tolae  1.  oiCtbodB  of  tcBt^ingJ  ]£•  /■I- 

Kinsralo^. 
tiftorn.  Prof,  P.       Xii^vx  <lu  Ktudium  der  Mioenloglo  nnf  Hodwchtileii   b.  8* 


THODS:    PHYSIOLOGY— SINGINQ-" 

Aastoiny. 

(USD,  E.   U(>T  pbrii[ulogi>uLo  UntUTicIit  HOiul  uiiil  jeUt;  pp.  38    U-S'^frlin      78 

r.  PwtT.  H.  KlfiiK'tiiMfj  lD«tTacUon  Iq  Phynloloity— *t  *f<  Science  unci 

Culture  tOi.  erf.  8"  MitcintllflD   SS 

Bonuw  [Am.]  On  llin  Study  of  VhyniiAoey  in  ScViooI*;  pp.  1S2.    26o.  24"  Syraevtn  [6fl]  TE 
B,  E.  W^wii  iitid  Ai)fgiiilit>ii  (tcr  I'lifslologlo  ;  pp.  'Mt  Hd.  8'  /Aidm  T8 

rXA.  Wlc  Koll  man  Annlomie  lehren  and  lemon  7  pp.  11        l(.  S°  BerUn  SI 

01. 

t,  J.  Dio  Phyiik  iu  ilwv  Vnlksseliiile  LeljiHg  TB 

CIKA,  E.  M'-'llicBlilt  ■it'll  iihjiiltalischon  OnleiTichts;  pp.  ISl         2i,  S'  tlrana  79 

ill.  Prof.  J.  Imrjorl.ftinv.  o(  Iho  Sliuly  of  PhjsJcs  [Boy,  loit.  Leoluros]  SS 

U  — t*Ai  Bblogu',  ny»w 

tnie. 

B«».  J.B.[nDii.]SMf-Culture:  what.  Low,  and  wli«i  to  Icani :  3».  M.  oS°  Jfono»,  [60]  75 
ne.  Prof.  J.  S.  On  Solf-Culturc,  int<iUi.'ctual,  pLysicu.!,  und  moral :  2*.  6(i. 

12"  Douglas,  ^in.  [78]  «a 
nt,  Df.  SopliiG,  ICducntionul  Eiidi ;  the  id«U  of  porwoftl  dovclopini'iil  fit  cS"  Loiignmns  87 
■;t.  Dr.  J.  Freomnn  [Aai.  tTnit.]  Solf-Collurc :  pliyBtcul,  intcllcftual.  und 

monil                                                                           #1.60.  12'  Jtoifon  [80]  SG 

^  John.         EHiiy  on  ihc  Improvomi^nt  of  Time                       ii.  *\d,  cS"  Bohn's  Lib.  [    ]  63 

nx.F.G.    Tbu  IntnlUiel.ual  Lid-                                                      lOK.  6rf.  o8- Macmillan  T3 

tl.  C              ScIf-Ed^iuntioD :  lelntinn  of  r,b@  icacber  and  the  lautcht         cN"  lonilfn  81 

Bev,  B.  Paston  [Cong  ]  Self-Formntion                                             an,  6rf.  12"  Clarke  [S-]  S3 
,  A-                Anwcisung  x.  e.  mcth.  Dolcrr.  1.  d.  ThiorJoindc             in.  tid.  8°  Leip^g  (    ]  7ft 

(,  Dr.  O.  W.  [.^m.  Bnjit-]  A  Guide  to  Self-Ed uoalion  8G 
,  Dr.  Inhu:.  The  Inipruvciueiit  of  Ibu  Mind  [itill  wcU  woith  Tcudiag] :  'At.  f>d. 

12"  Edinburgh  [ITii]  fiA 
I  foi  BsIiaDlboy). 

>,  Dr.  Tbo».  Sc[ni(>ii«ri'"'*'^'iP''»'  B"(.'by]i  3spr.,i<B.  3».  Brf.  k%'  Reeves  &  Tiu'iier  [43  4c.]  77 
li  Abp.  K.  W.  Si'.raitiim  [immhud  in  Woliinfrliii  College  Clis|)c^l  c./'.  H*  iMtul^a  lift 

»■  Soy  Life:  ita  trials,  iU  strtmgth,  Its  fulness  [WGlUngton 

Coll.  ScrmonsJ  T».  Crf.  oB'  Macniitlaii   7* 

R,  Da.  IL  M.  Sermons  preaehed  at  Hnrraw;  9  vols.,  to.  '».  fid.  c8"  ^fncmillnn  61-(J9 

K,  Arehd.  F.  W.  •  Iu  l.liu  daya  of  thy  Vouth  "  [Mnilbro'  Sermons] ;  ll.i.  oH"  Mncmillan  [7C]  77 
i  Vtrpers  [addroBucB  to  studants  by  preaohcrs,  1886-S8]  5j.  16'  Itoitita  88 

B.  A.  ijclioot  IiJcal  [Ruasttll  School  Bttrmonsj        6i.  og"  Uaatnlllau   S7 

I,  Ber.  Kdw.  fltirmons  nt  UpjiinyliBm  School ;  2  role.  12«.  u8"  Bell      88 

AJi.Dn.R.  J. MemoriulH of  Hiirriiw  Kundayii  \Oi.eil.  cf-  Maoiiiillan  pS]  83 

OX,  Rav.  J.  E.  C.  SermonB  pn-aphed  to  Harrow  Boys  [1885-80]  7».  M,  o«"  RivinRton  [87]  88 
AX,  Rer.  E.  C.  Wdliujjtun  CuUvgc  Sermons  <!*.  c»>  Mocmillan  87 

LBd. 

ognphy. 

KLU  J.  E.  [Atu.]  til  itfni  [limltod  to  works  in  English  ;  pp.  133] 

BX-OlBROS,  Dr.  .T.  Tlic  liihllogrnphy  of  Shorthand  [of  Bngliah  Idogmige 

only] ;  pf  2i6  S«.  8-  Pitman  87 

if7,  fte. — (Books  ou  the  varloim  currciit  syglemi  are  oui)ll«d  bero,  as  being  loo  numeroua) 
iK>»,  Thoi.      nistory  of  liliorttuuid.  with  review    of   its   present  cori' 

dition  iu  Europe  and  Autertun.  I2(,  Sd.  8°  W.  B.  AUoo  63 

.^ [ed-l  Sliortband  Syitems  [a  diacuwion  by  various  e«p«rl«] 

U.  o8'  Upoolt  GUI  n.d.  (83) 
Hstthisft.        The  History  of  Shortliiuid  Writing ;  pp.  194  Hi.  8-  Trfibner  63 

>,  baac.  History  of  Shotlhtuid  [fe[ir.  Er.  Pivtirtic  Jmrnal  of  1884].  Pitman     inpre/i. 

'CLL,   J-  B.  [Am.]    TcochinK.   Fmctlce,  and   LitiMUtaru  t>t  ithurthand 
^  [Oovornmcnt  pub.]  H"  Waihirtitait  [81J  8S 

Bol  tliDrtbiuiJ  In  (nnlKii  vanntrlin,  io  U.K.  i  btbtlnErnph)?  oC  Rrlllili  ui>l  Amu.  bi»l:<,  mih  KlirnDOlgit.  IIM  at 
^-  (M  wriisn  uiil  roLiUnK  pUtr  o)  lit  ulgiluibiaa. 

t,  W.  P.  [Am.]  Brief  I}tit6iy  of  Die  Art  uf  8t«iiography  gl.  rB"  Saltm,  Han.  77 

rid*  Mimic,  nijira 
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gpeUia^  Btform. 

QK1.L,  A.  M .  KaulU  of  Spaoch :  ■olI-lniitRiotaT  luii  ttaieixeta  nuuraal    3t,  94. 

Elmb,  a   J.  A  ftctt  tor  Phonetic  KpelUng  a> 

PiTMAM,  lunc.  A  Pica  for  Spelling  Hclortn  [phonograiihio  pt.  of  »iew] 

Sw-KKT,  ilenij.  Uaiidbk.  of  rhonctiot  ind  Prioo.  of  Hpelliu^  K«torm      U.  M.  f8*  Otf- 1 

StmiU;  School. 

EUtOTT- 

Bnu^BD,  R«v.  Aui  [Am,]  Fifty  Ycora  with  tbo  Sabbath  School*  [American] ; 

pp.  Ste  /1.TS1*-H 

Cahdleb,  IUt.  W.  a.  [Am,] ThRHIsljiijoCSunilaj School* [American];  pp.  ISO.  12*  Xnr  n 
DuNCAX.  Ki!T.  R.  S.  [Am.  liapt.]  llinlorj  of  Sandaj-  Schoohi  [Americiui] ;  gl  IS-  Jfo>M 
fllUY,  Bcv.  Jos.  C.    Thu  Siuidoy  School  World;   occyclopMdi*  of  f»ct«  nad 

principle*  It.  €J.  c^l 

RiiKHH,  Robert.       A  Riogiaphj,  b;  Bcv.  E.  Paxtoo  IIckkI  S* 

TiacSHT.  Bi'v.  J.  H.  [Am.]  Thu  AmDriuun  Sundii}-  Scboui  3(.  dif.  c8>  Sandsjr  School  I 

PrLnelpI**  and  Fraetiea. 
Bkabd,  lii.*v  F,  [Aiu]  TIjl'  nlnchhnanllnthuiiuD'lajticiiool:  pnctic(UpiliIe:#1.6ft  I3*i>i!« 
CRAFTP,,  K«v.  W.  K.  [Am,]  Plnln  Chi-j;  nf  t.be  Hlnclibnuil  nnd  KUt«  ^l.3S  12>  A'nv  ] 

Stkel,  Ebt.  Itoborl.     The  Rhrisiiiui  Teacher  in  Sanday  Schools;  pp.  217.  1*.  M.  12- Ndsa 
TKimBci.L,Rcv.H.C.[Am,]  Touching  and  ToiLobcrs[Simdsj' School  ;q'Kl«m«tic]; 

pp.  am  5«.  eS*  B 

— —  The  Snndnj  School  [origin,  missioii.  methodi.  &c.]    7»,  Ml  S*  Pkttaii 

Ti;CK,  Her.  R.  Now  Himdbook  of  Sucdttj*  School  Addreescn;  pp.  37S 

VisoBtTT,  Rev.  J.  H.  [Am.)  Tiii-  Cli>irfb  School  10(1  its  Ollicers  76o.  IC  .Vni 

— Sundiiy  Schw.il  lustitutM  and  Kormftl  Classee;  TSc  1S"AV«] 

TMhaiealSdncation— rii£>:n'«»Gj]DnaHiib,iM;rrA.    for  Architect uto  ot  T«chi)ical  SdioolBft 
Baunakd,  □.  [^.  1  Am.]  Scientllic  Schools  in  Frnnce )  pp.  130  I2t.  mS*  Htrff 

Scicntida   and   Industrial   Education  in   Enivipe  [Oot«nun«at 

Report] ;  pp.  TS4  I2<.  uS*  VmIi 

BAKTLKy,  0,  C.  T,    Schools  tor  the  PoDpli;;  pi.itea;  pp.  682  [t'/no  freat  ral<ie},il».  mS*  Bdl 
BBABAZor,  Ld.  [Earl  of  Meatli]-      Prosperity  or  PauperiBm  [era.  on  pbyc. 
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